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INTRODUCTION. 


N the following DicT1ionary, Derivations and Etymo- 
| logies, are entirely left out: Firſt, Becauſe of their Uncer- 

tainty, in a very large Number of Inſtances : And, Se- 
condly, upon Account of their Uſzeleſſneſs to thoſe Perſons that theſe 
Sort of Books are moſt belpful to, which are commonly ſuch, whoſe 
Education, Reading, and Leiſure, are bounded within à narrow 
Compaſs ; and therefore ſuch Helps and Hints, as were judged 
more univerſally beneficial, are ſubſtituted in their Room, of 
which, take the following Account. 

1. The Ward itſelf is followed by a Capital Letter, included 
within a Parentbeſis () fignifying what Part of Speech the 
Ward is; and becauſe there are but three Parts that make any 
Variation in their Terminations, &c. that is, Nouns Subſtan- 
tives, Nouns Adjettives, and Verbs, the four other Parts, 
which by the Generality of Grammarians are called Adverbs, 
Conjunttions, Prepoſitions, and Interjections, are here called 
by one general Name of Particles; and then follows the 
Definition or Meaning of the Word in the ſeveral Acceptations 
or Uſes it is applied to. And here you are to note, that a great 
Number of Werds are purpoſely omitted, purely to make = 
for many uſeful, ſhort, and beneficial Abſtra#s, from large Trea- 
tiſes, upon the Manners, and religious Cuſtoms of the Ancients, 
as well Jews, as Gentiles z as alſo the various Setts of Chriſ- 
trans, likewiſe in Philoſophy, &c. But leſt ſuch Omiſſion ſhould 
be thought a DefeF, it is here intended to explain and ſhew how 
the Reader may, with Eaſe, ſupply the ſame, which when duly 
conſidered, will plainly prove a very conſiderable Advantage, by 
making Room for more uſeful Matter. And here it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that from the Infinitive Mood Active of moſt Engliſh 
Verbs, the Subſtantive importing the Action is formed, by add- 
ing the Termination ing; as to Trumpet, Trumpeting ; to 
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The INT RODUCTION. 


Drink, Drinking, Sc. and therefore ſuch derivative Mord: 
are frequently omitted, and vice verſa, ſometimes inſerted and 
be Verb left out z but. leſt the Reader ſhould: forget, or take wo 
Notice of this Obſervation, is is alſo frequently inſerted. Again, 
\where-the Verb and the Subſtantive are the ſame Word, ſame. 
times the one, and ſometimes the other is omitted, upon a Supps 
fithong' that ulr Reader will obſerve the Diſtinction made in the 
fallotuing Hort Efſay of Grammar, Between a Verb, and 4 
Subſtantive, and that when he underſtands the Meaning of the 4 
ane, he will apply it io the other ;. as, in the Words Truſt, of - 
Tin, Sc. 4be Subſtantives are inſerted, and the Verbs omitted; the 
and in the Wards Swoon, Stride, Sc. the Verbs are ſet down, 901 
and the Subſtantives teft out; and almoſt univerſally the partici- tha 
pial Adjectives are omitted, becauſe whenever the Meaning of WM Na 
the Verb is known," the Meaning of ſuch Words is alſo knoten; dif 
a4, Sprain, Sprained ; Melt, Melted, c. the they are now an, 
and then inſerted to try the Reader's Ability, and to ſhew what Im 
a natural Dependence they have one upon another ; fo that if a | 
Perſon looks for a Word, and finds it not directly, he will hard- ly 
Iy miſs finding. ſomething relative thereto, by which he will eafily 
be ſatisfied in the Meaning of what be looks for: As, ſuppoſe W: 
be looked for the Word Scoring, this 1 cannot find, but the Sub- tro 
ſftantive Score, which is the Thing made by the Ad of Scoring, | 
is there; and ſ is the Verb Score, importing the Performance the 
of that Ad; from whence, conſideting tbe Circumſtance of the Gf 
Enquiry, I may receive Satisfation in the Meaning ef the Term, Syl 
though it is 'ndt.. there eupreſſed, &c. In the next Place, the WM Tc 
Words explained are. accented, to. ſhew which Syllable the Farce pou 
C ͤ e 
AMAonqſyllables, ar Words of one Syllable, are not mark'd, for Co 
this Reaſon, becauſe where there is only a fihgle Vowel in the fir] 
[Middle of the Word, it, is immediately follutved by a Liquid, or the 
Semi-Votpel, or elſe is ended by an E mute, on purpoſe to draw a 
out" the. foregoing, Vowel long. And leſt am of our Readers thi 
a0 be. ignorant of wha} Liquids are, let them take Notice, yet 
that the Letters L, M. N, and R, ate fo called.” As for Ex- the 
ample, Anm, Babe, Cart, Dim, Ec. And, 4s in jo mimerous I n: 
#\ColleFion, as muſt. neceſſarily, be in a Mort of this Nature, it Wl & 
in next to umpaſible, but there muſt. be ſeurrul Miſtakes in ſo cri. ne 
{ical. 4 Matter, either: from the Inadvertence of the Author, or the 
Negteft of the Printer; it was therefore thought proper to inſer! e 
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Te/I'N TRHODUCTION. 
bere ſcveral Rules, bath for tbe true dividing Mords into their 
component Syllables, and alſo to ſhew upim\ which to accent the 
Wards ibey compoſe: And here, firſt, it is to be obſerved, that 
any two Vowels meeting and ſounding togetber, are callel Diph- 
thongs, and tbrre, Triphthongs; as, Good, Beau, Sc. but 
where they are not ſounded together, or do not mate à Diphibong, 
they muſt be parted, as, ie, iu, ua, in qui-et, tri-umph,” uſu- 
2. Thoſe Conſonants, that are actually doubled in the Middle 
of a Ward, muſt be parted; as, But- ter, Scol- op, Cc. unless 
they be Words of one & yllable, where the Conſonant is doubled 
more for Diſtindt ian Sake, and to make the Sound the | fuller, 
than from abſolute Neceſſity; as in the Word Arn, a Woman's 
Name; Inn, \a Houſe of Entertainment for Travellers, &c. 16 
diſtinguiſh them from the Particles an, meaning one of a Sort, 
and in, the Situation or Place of a Tbing; as, Ann had an 
Image in the Inn, &c. 2 KIEL A #8 
3. When a'Conſonant comes between two Vowels, it is general- 
ly to be joined to the latter; as, I-mage," a-bate, &e. \ 
4. Any tuo ar three Conſonants, that are proper to begin 
Wards, muſt not be parted in the Middle; as Chur-ches, be- 
troth, com-plam, en-throne, | &c, | 
5. In Words of. many Syllables, the Accent lies generally upon 
the third Vowel \from the laſt; as, in Condemnation, I'dolize, 
Sc. but in Words: that end in ary,” the Accent lies upon the firſt 
Syllable,, though it be not the third Vowel from the laſt; as, 
Temporary. And if theſe Words are compounded, in ſuch com- 
pound Words the Accent keeps its Place of the firſt Syllable in the 
original Word; as, in O'rdinary, Extraordinary, Temporary, 
Co-temporary, &c. Again, Nouns have their Accent on the 
firſt Syllable, and Verbs on the laſt, when the Terms, by which 
they are expreſſed, are alike ; as, ab-ſent, not at, or in a Place 
or Company; and ab-ſent, to keep away voluntarily, &c. And 
though theſe Rules and Obſervations are very extenſive and uſeſu!, 
yet it cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed there are no Exceptions from 
them, to inſert all which would be not only very tedious, but alſo 
needleſs; for as all Nations and People differ in Particularities 
ef Speech, ſo in this the Engliſh differ from almoſt all the World, 
nay, the Southern Parts of this Kingdom differ very much from 
the Northern ;, ſo that it muſt be from the Converſation with the 
moſt learned and polite Perſons, that Obſervations muſt ve drawn 
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to ſupply thoſe Defects, that all the Rules and written Directiam: 
in tbe World cannot prevent, as may eafily appear to any Perſon, 
who has endeavoured to acquire the French Tongue by Books only, 
who, though never ſo great a, Critick, in the. Orthography and 
Syntax, will never be able to pronounce intelligibly to a Native; 
though at the ſame Time be may be capable of writing, reading, 
and explaining that Language, with the utmoſt Exatineſs and 
23 As for the road any 7 þ 12 fs ow ofy as 
@ general H. P44 en und inot af 4 oritital Tredtiſe, 
o 4 55 doubt — Fir if carefully aftende oe 
cially with the Aſſiſtance of a Maſter, thoſe Perſons, that never 
learnt any Thing but Engliſh, may as correctly diſtinguiſh one 
Part of Speech from another, and write as good Senſe, and co- 
herently, as thi” they bad employed a great deal of Time in 2 
r. 4 
6. The Catalogue, or Alphabet of Names, at the End, i, 


7 


Spelling and Pronunciation of ſuch. Names. or. Words, as are not 
contained in tbe Didtianary. Te M ole is intended for the In- 
ſermation of the Unlearned, and particularly recommended ito thoſe 
Boarding-Schools, - wherei Engliſh auly is taugli, as is tht Caſe 
commonly among the Ladies, by a careful Ie whereof;' I donbt 
nut but the Teachers will ſoon find the Benefit from the Improve- 
ment their Scholars will inſenſibiy make, not only in Orthogra- 
phy, or true Spelling, but in writing \ coherently and correttty, 
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inſerted purely for the Sake of inſtrufting the leſs Knowing, in the 
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A compENDIOUS. 


Englith Gr a 5 


RAMMAR i is that Art or Science that teaches Perſons the true ** 
G proper Uſe of Letters, Syllables, Words and Sentences, in any Lan- 

guage whatever. And though ſuch particular Rules and Obſerva- 
tions, as are immediately applicable to one Speech or Tongue, are diFerent 
from thoſe of another, according to the Mode or Idiom of Speech they 
are applied to; yet ſo far as they regard the general Relation, that Things 
have to their Modes, Qualities, Motions or Paſſions, all the Languages in 
the World are exaktiy the ſame; for whatever is a, Subſtantive, Verb, Cc. 
in one Language, is the ſame in any other, though expreſſed in different 
Terms or Words. From whence may caſily be perceived the Falſity of 
that valgar Error among the Generality of People, wiz. that young Per- 
ſons are neceſſitated to learn the Latin, or Lilh's Grammar, to underſtand 
Englb, chat is, to ſpell according to the modern Manner of the beſt Or- 
thographiſts, and write coherently and intelligently according to the Uſe 
and Phraſeology of the maſt celebrated Authors: For all Grammars of the 
Latin Tongue are moſtly employed to teach the various Terminations, Oc. 
of the Flexions, Modes, Formations, and Words of that Language, a Mat- 
ter the Erg/jh is no Ways concerned in. But there are indeed ſome few 
general Rules and Definitions in that, as there muſt be in all other Gram- 
mars, which may be univerſally applied to all Languages, as well Erg/þ as 
any other. I ſhall not here enter into a critical Diſſertation of each Letter, 
their Power, Formation, c. nor divide them into Vowels, Conſonants, 
Mutes, Liquids, &c. neither ſhall I divide the Language into eight Parts or 
Diſtinctions, as is generally done ; but into four only, that being ſufficient 
for my preſent Purpoſe, which. is only to give a general Hint how Grammar 
may be as effectually applied to the Exgliſʒ Tongue as to any others. Nor ſhall 
Fenter into all the Niceties that may be ftarted relating to theſe four Parts, 
intending; here only a general Direction to know the Coherence between, 
and Dependence of one Part of a Diſcourſe or Speech on another. * in 
| er 
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A Compendious Engh/h Grammar. 


order to comply with common Cuftom, as far as poſſibly I can, I ſhall cal 
theſe four Parts by the received Names of a Noun Subſtantive, a Noun 44. 


jecbive, a Verb, and a Particle. By a Noun Subſtantive, I mean the plain 


fimple Name of any material or ideal Subſtance or Thing, upon the Pro. 
nunciation whereof an Idea is excited in the Mind of the Hearer what 
Species of Beings or Things are then intended, without Regard to any in- 
herent or accidental Qualities or Modes that may immediately reſult from, 
or belong to that particular Creature or Thing then ſignified ; only obſerve, 
that thoſe Names or Words that import the whole Species, are called Nouns 
Subſtantives Common, the other Proper: As, when I fay @ Man, the 
Hearer immediately knows I intend one of the human Species; but if I fay 
Peter, John, &c. he knows that ſome particular Perſon is meant; but whe- 
ther he be a tall, or a ſhort Man, a black, or a white Man, a crooked, a 


* Rtraight, a learned, or an ignorant one, &c. he cannot by ſuch bare Nomi- 


natjon poſſibly imagine ; and therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome pect- 


lar Characteriſtick ſhould be ſpecify'd, which is ſome diſtinguiſhing. Mode 


or Quality. And this Mode or Quality is what is called a Noun Adjeftive, 
under which. Denomination all Manner of Modes or Qualities are expreſſed, 
ſuch as tall, ' ſhort, black, white, fair, foul, beautiful, ugly, learned, igno- 
rant, ſweet, ſtinking, rough, ſmooth, &c. The peculiar Property of theſe 
Sort of Words, which are called Adjectives, is, that till they are join'd to 
one or more Subſtanti ves, they leave the Senſe imperſect and undetermined, 


which, together with what is called the Degrees of Compariſon, diſtinguift 


them from Subſtantives : For though there may be two or more Subſtantive: 
that have the {ame general Nature, Mode, or Quality, yet they differ and 
are diſtinguiſhed by the one's being better or worſe, c. fairer or fouler, 
ſweeter or ſourer, c. than the other; and by putting the Termination 
er, or eff, to the Generality of Words, any ENI Perſon will immedi- 
ately, by their Ear, determine whether it is agreeable to the Nature of 
the Language, to admit of fuch a Formation; and if it does, they may 
then aſſuredly know that Word is that Part of Speech called an AdjeQtive, 
and that ſome Quality or Mode of ſome Subſtance or Subject is deſigned 
by ſuch Term or Word, and not the Subſtance or Subject itſelf ; as for 
Example, fair, fairer, faireſt; ſweet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt ; tall, taller, 


talleſt ; ſtrong, ſtronger, ſtrongeſt, (Fc. are Adjectives, by which the 


Mode or Quality of ſome Subitance or Subject, and not the Subſtance 
itſelf is intended. It is alſo to be noted, that Subſtantives are particular 
to one Thing or Species only; but Adjectives are univerſal, and may 2 
well be applied to Beaſts, Trees, Flowers, fc. as Men; as, one Horſe, 
Dog, Tree, &c. may be ſwifter, taller, ſweeter, &c. than another; a 

woll as one Man may be taller, Sc. than another. There are ſome few 


Variations from this * Rule of Formation and Diſtinction, of which 
N Notice 


A Compendious Engli/b! Grammar; 
otice ſhall be taken hereafter. The third general Head is che Verb, uns 


. ler which Term, the Exiſtence, Action, or Paſſion of the Subject is affirms 
bl d, and which it is uſual , to call by different Appellations ; ſuch as, a 
* erb Subſtantive, a Verb Active, a Verb Paſſive; and, again, to ſubdivide 


heſe into Deponents, Neuters, ;&c. - But I ſhall only inform the Reader: 
tat where-ever, in the following Dictionary, he finds the Letter (V.) ſtand- 
ing after any Word, it ſignifies the Word fo mark'd to be a Verb; and 
| n he has nothing more to do but to 
onfider whether the Being, Action, or Paſſion of ſomething is, or is not, 
onified by ſuch Word 3 and if he is not ſufficiently acquainted or accuſ- 
omed with ſach Words or Reflexions, let him read the Definition adjoin'd, 
and he will immediately determine, whether the Mark or Signature is right 
or wrong. And this is the more requiſite to be done, becauſe that there 
are ſome Inſtances when the Word itſelf ſimply and unapply'd may mean 
any of the three Parts of Speech, that is, it may be a Subſtantive, an 
djeRive, or a Verb, as the Word CALM ſometimes ſignifies Subſtantivelys 
and imports the Abſence or Ceſſation of Storms, and ſometimes the Want 
pf a due Degree of Wind at Sea, Se. Sometimes, AdjeRtively, it ſignifies 
a ſerene or quiet Mind, State, or Condition; and ſometimes, Verbally, to 
appeaſe, ſettle, or quiet Rage, Paſſion, Storms, Sc. But in general, the 
Words are as diſtinct as the Ideas intended; as, The Black Horſe runs. The 
Common-Sewver flinks, The young, Child cries, c. Here black, conmon, and 
young are Adjeftiver, as expreſſing ſome Mode or Quality of their Subjects 
or Subſlantizues, Horſe, Sewer, and Chill; and the Words runs, flinks, and 
cries, are Verbs, denoting the ſeveral Actions of their Subjects or Subſtan- 
ives. The fourth Claſs of Words, I call by the general Name of Parti- 
ks, which are occaſionally uſed to make the Senſe of the Speaker more 
full, clear, and intelligible, by expreſſing the Manner or other Circum- 
s of the other Wards, either by connecting or joining them together, 
or ſhewing the Manners or Qualities of them; as; John and Mary rive 
arneſily ; here and, earneſtly, are Particles; and, joining the two Subſtan- 
tives Jobn, Mary; earne!hy, ſhewing the Mode of their ſtriving or endea- 
ouring to accompliſh their Intentions. And where you find theſe Words 
n the Dictionary, you will find them mark'd (Part.) to the others you will 
id (S.) for Subſtantive ; ''(A.) for Adjective; and (V.) for Verb. — Thus 


nce 
ular + fr he general Deſniton, to which it may be proper w add th fa 
y a: ing Obſervations. 


A Subftantive has what is called two Numbers, the one xpreſling only 
ome one fingle Thing of à Sort or Species, the other all above one, viz. 
0, three, twenty, a thouſand, Sc. and this is called the Plural Number, 
A The 


Am pendhbhg Eg f, Sm m = 
The Singular Nomber is commonly 'diftinguiſhetd by a, ung ur ohe f 16 4 

Horse, u Nam a Tree; un Laage, one Childs one Wife kt: The lun 
Number is generally lenown by the Wufds terminating with) and or «©; 
but the Singular never bot in ſuch. Words as haue only 4 Plural Termini. 
tion, though they have à Singular Meaning ; a Arm, Arms : Rabe 
Babes: Coin, Coins: — Damfels* Ear, Kam: Fox Foxes: Garter, 
Gatters : - Horſe, | : Inn, Inns: King, Kings: Lady, Ladies: Mak 
Maſks :- Nut, Nuts: Onion, Onions: Pipe}: Pipes :- Quarter, Quarter: 
Robe, Robes: Stone, Stones: Tile; Tilest Vine, Vines t Wheel, Wheek: 
Year, Fears, el There are ſome few. Exceptions to this General Rule, 
but they are but ſe in Compari ſon of what comply hereto : ſuch a Ox, 
Oken *' Man, Men: Woman, Women: Chick, Chicken: Brother, Re- 
thren: Cow, Cows or Kine: Sow, Sows or Swine: Louſe, Lice: Mouſe, 
Mice: Gooſe, Geeſe: Foot, Feet: Tooth, Teeth: Die, Dice: Penny, 
ing in ves; as Wife, Wives: Calf, Calves : Sheaf, Sheaves: Half, Halves: 
Leaf, Leaves: Loaf, Toaves: Shelf, Shelves: Self, Selves: Knife, Knives: 
Wolf, Wolves: Thief, Thieves: Life, Lives. And. though moſt Words 
whoſe Singular ends in F#;, follow: the general Rule aforegoing, as Muf, 
Muff, e, yet Staff makes Staves, according to the latter Rule. Some 
few terminate alike in both Numbers, as one Sheep, ten Sheep; one Swine, 
ten Swine, c. There are ſome Words that admit of no Singular Ter 
mination ar Number, ſuch as Annals, Alps, Aſhes: Bowels, Bellows 
Breeches: Calends, Creſſes: Goods, Entrails, Ides, Lungs, Mallows, None, 
Sciſlars, Snuffers, Shears; Tongs, Se. And, on the contrary, there are 2 
great many without the Plural Number or Termination ; ſuch as. Proper X 
Names of Men, Women, Places, Creatures, and; Things as alſo; their Vi. #7 
tubs, ' Vices,” Habits, and; abftract Qualities ; the Generality of Grain, Cite 
Spices, Herbs, Drugs, av Liquidsz ws Wheat, Rye, Barley, e, Peppe, nde 
Ginger, Mace, Ee Grafe, Maddet Rue, £5c;,Cochineal, Indigo, & Wil" * 
_ — IIS te 2 .q)- -bloz) mA evi A132 i 


ee 150w batu bas ow Sgt Wands bee v2 ist Oo wh 
be Latin and G N eie have: Caſes Declensan, and. Geir I ng, 
abſolutely neoeſſury to be learnt aud conſider d, becauſe the AdjeRive vais bt, 


its Termination, or Ending, to che agzeeable to the Subſtantive to which i 
is to be annexed butt is not ſo in the T which; to prevent all Coy Qeſl 
fuſion, has the different. Sex of the Subſtamzive. generally expreſled by a pur . 
ticular and quite different Rpithet: So that any, ane chat knows the Meaning 7 
of the Word can immediately diſtinguiſh, whether it be a Male or Female; Incre 


d which among; 1k tg ral bztle 3 than among thoſe * tive | 


that Nature bay In Conformity. common. Cuſton, “ 0r 
the Male ſhall hp yr called the 9 e and the Fen the Fe ſome! 
minine Gender, and Things — Life and 1 ditoor 


A Compendious Engle Grammar. 


— iingwiſhed by the Terms le, bin, on lis, ies the Maſculine; Be, 
1 — ad 46 for: the Neuter ;1bat the; Adjefive.ze- 
TONE rains thes ſame, and is as applicable to Males as Females, and. al to 
win ning: without Life, called Neuter; as, 2 Bood Boy,-a-good: Girl. a fgt 
Babe Bas 4 t Sou, a kind: Uncle, u kind Aunt, Ge. 6. Pod Knife, r. 
arte, Some ſew Feminines are formed by changing the Termination of the. Maſ- 
e into 4%, fuch as theſe, following a Abet, Abbeß ; Acer, . AQzeſs ; 
. (Laier, Adultereſs ;-Ambaſager, Ambafzdreſt : Count, Coungeb 3, Dukp, 

WW duches.;- El6ftor,-Eleftreſs ! Emperor, Empreſs 3 Governor, . Governe(s; 
Rule Ber, Heels 7 Jew, Jewech Lion, Lionel 3- Manga Marchioneſs ; Maß 
da ter, Miſtreſs ;- Prince, Princeſs 3 Prior, Prioreſs; Patron, Patroneſs. z Poet, 
e Foce Prophet, Nopheteſb 2 Shepherd, / Shepherdeſs z , Tutor, Tutoreſss 
b Viſcount,” Viſcounteſs. There are alſo three Diſtinctions called Perſons, 
* by which every Subſtantive is further diſtinguiſhed, aa. I. the firk ; thps, 
l, de ccand; i,, be, is, he third, fer the Singular Number 3 and 70e, t, 


, they, "theſe, for the Plural; to which may be added, who, aulun, or 
en That theſe Diſtinctions are abſolutely neceſſary, appears from the 
Nature of Speech, which is always employed about the Perſon or Perſons, 
then immediately ſpeaking, denoted/ by the CharaQenſtick, Lor ue; the 
Perſon or Thing ſpoken to, denoted by thou, ye or you'; or the Perſon ar 
Thing ſpokeri of, denoted by be, he, it, they, dec. and this to be underſtood 
when they ſtand before a Vetb ; as, I vorite, thou writeſt, be wwriteth, &. 
but in compound Sentences,” and after Verbs, they are changed into me, 
thee, him, Kc. us, T'can prove the Horſe belongs to me, thee &c. The Noun 
Adjetlive in Bae is the ſame in both Numbers 3-/as, 4 gen Man, ten 
pid Men, Ec, and cin never make the Senſe complest, without the Ad- 
dition ut Teaft of one Subſtantive” to determine what che Quality is to be 
undetfiood of; . tall ſhort; good, bad, Se. have no Meaning till they 
are applied; a. =, "2 tall Men, Cin, Wann, Tree, &c. When two Sub- 
ſantives are Eottipoiinded " into oke Werd, the firſt” becomes an/Adje&tive ; 

| as Sea-Fiſh, River-Fiſh, Gold-Cup, Silver-Spoon. '” My, thy, her, our, 
* your, their, are called Perſonal Paſeſtves, and uſed when they are im- 
mediately' joined to Subſtantives; as, This is my + Hauſe, Coat, Book, | &C. 
cht bar when the Subſtantive is not immediately expreſſed; but underſtood, or a 
Cay eſtion is aed, they are changed- into the Teruis' mine, thine, hers, 
_ youts, theirs F an This Khifo i tribes That is, This Knife is my Knife. Whoſe 
an 55 i uhu . Mine, or it d Knife, c. To an Adjettive belongs alſo an 
_ craſs by rita ve the Value, Goodneli, or Virtue: of the Subſtan- 
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Of a or the good Horſe, c. © Of the good Horſes, &c. 
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We have already taken Notice that the third Claſs of Words is the 7 
and what its Office is ; we ſhall only here obſerve, that it has two Number, 
Time, and Perſon belonging to it, by which the Being, Action, or Paſſat 
of the Subject or Subſtantive is declared or affirmed ; for the expreſſing the 
true State of the Time, there is what are uſually called auxiliary Verh. 
from or by which the Times of othet Verbs are expreſſed, there being only 
the preſent, and. the. paſſing Time nathratly ariſing from che different Ending 
of the Verbs thamſelues z that is, the preſent and the paſfing, or paſt Time; 
as fove the Preſent,- and yd or krved the paſſing Time: The preſent 
Time, ar the Inſtant in which any Thing is actually perfarming, &c. i 
diſtinguiſhed by the Words 4, df, br dbth, for the Singular Number; an! 
A. & only for the Phiral, with the proper perſonal Signs, J. thou, he, gue, Jt 


" they, dc. The paſling Titye is an| imperfe& Manger of exprefing, an 
Þ intimates {6 much. ng che 85 did, or the "Termination 5, The pal 
7 Time fhews the Action compleat, by affirming ſomething with the Sign 


een he is Falled the Pretenpluperfe, Tenſe; and has ti 

| . 8 1105 tes cx 5. the, 7 — ei Benſe that affirms. ſomethin 
We WH hereafter 1 b 7 

0 5 7. And though there are really but three props 


A Compendlious Engiiſb Gram mar. 
Languages 25 well as others, have vazious Terminations or Manners of Ex- 
— infer inſert them z as to Ahe Diſtigctiom of what js, commonly 
ed, Madi, it is un Certain that they may be denominated. as 
uicuſſy, and be 25 numerous ag che particular Circumſtances a 


om YOM uam Nes el eli, 


A As what is called the Potential and Subjunfive Modi, are an dle. 
1% roof of differing, any by ſome. accidental Signs 3; for which, Reaſon, they 
"the þ are dot berg enumerated, but called the it, 2d, 3d. and 4th Mood The 8 


firſt declaring or, making ſome poſitive Afertion-about, ox relating to che 
Subjeft or Subſtantive. The. ſecond having only one Tenſe and five Per- 
ſons, and is employed wholly about commanding or ordaining, praying or 
permitting ſamething to be done without any Specification. of Time. The 
third may be variouſly circumſtanced, according as it has its Expletives 
adjoined. And the fourth, expreſſ es the Action barely and indefinitely. as 
to Time, The two auxili: Ver ſupply all others, with thoſe Tenſes or 
Times which they naturally ve na proper Termination or Diſtin&ion for, 
viz, to haye, by whoſe Aktas all active Verbs are formed, or ſuch 2s 
import doing ſomething ; and to be, from Which all paſſive Verbs are 
formed, that is, ſuch as import * or WY ſnetking done to 
the Subject. N 


N 
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Have thou,.. Les him, her. it 5g ve, e he e 
them have. | a 
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bh The Witt or deals, Phirntial,” &c. Mood 
Is always diſtinguiſhed by adding ſome Sign of wiſhing, * &c. ali 
I may or can have „ I | might,” coil, ſhould, . to have, &c, 
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A Compendious Engliſo Grammar. 

| | 24 Mood. 
„Le thon ; love he, he, of It, or let Rin, ber, by it love; love we, or 
de bee ye, & let them love; love they, or let them lor. 


34 Moon. da n 
| I, thou, he, ſhe, Fe, may, ean, might, could, &c. love, 
191 „ 0 avid ORE cd bodliuont nas 21 
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* 13 avad 63 igual RN Wing Bac: n 1 ; 5d nan | 
From what has been ſaid, it is obſervable, that the natural Formations 
e made ſucceſſively, thus? Firſt, fomething is affirmed by the firſt Perſon 
gular; as, I love, then I loved, or did love; then; I have, or had loved; 
nd afterwards ſhall or will love. But there are ſome Verbs that are irte- 
lar, and inſtead of ending in ed, in the 2d and 3d Tenſes, have particular 
ndings of their own; as, I bear, I bore, I have born; I beat, I have 
aten; 1 begin, I have begun; 1 behold, I have beheld ; I bend, I have 

it ; I beſeech, I have beſought ; I bid, I bad, I have bid, or Maden; I 
ind, I have, bound; I bite, T have bitten; I blow, I blew, I have blown; 
bleed, I have bled ; I breed, I have bred ; I bring, I have brought; I 
reak, 1 broke, I have broken; I am born, I was born, I have been born; 
buy, I have bought; I catch, I have caught; I chide, I chid, I have 
hidden; I chooſe, I choſe, I have choſen ; I come, I came; I am come; 
| cleave, I clove, I have cloven z I cut, I have cut; I creep, I crope, or 
rept, I have crept; I craw, I crew; I dare, I durſt; I deal, I dealt; I 
do, I did, I have done; I draw, 1 drew, I have drawn; I dream, I dreamt; 
drink, I drank, I have drunk; I drive, I drove, I have driven; I do 
t, I did eat, I have eaten; I fall, I fell, I am fallen; I feed, I fed; I 
rel, I felt; J do fetch, I did feteh; I fight, I have fought; I find, I found ; 
I fling, I flung; I fly, I flew, I am flown; I fly, I fled, I am fled ; I for- 
get, I forgot, I am forgotten ) 1 get, 1 got; I give, I gave, I have given; 
I go, IWent, I am gone; I grind, I ground; I grow, I grew, I am grown; 
I hang, I hung, 1 hae Ränged; 1 hear, I heard; I hide, I hid, I 
have hidden; T hold, I held; 1 keep, I kept; I know, I knew, I have 
known; I lead, I led; Tear,” I learnt; I leave, I left; I lend, I lent; I 
do let, I did let, I have letz I Be, 1 have lain; Hye, I lyed ; I loſe, I loft ; 
I make, I made; I mean, © mrant; I meet, I met; Imifs, I miſt or miſſed ; 
I owe, I have owed; I do; I did, I have put; I do, I did, I have read; 
I ride, I rid, I have ridden; I ring, I rung; I riſe Iroſe, I am riſen; 
I do, did, have run; I fay, I faid; 1 fee, I faw, I have ſeen; I ſeek, I 
fought ; 1 ſell, I fold 3 T fend; I ſent; I do, I did, I have ſhed; I ſhine, I 
ſhone ; I ſhoe, I ſhod ; I ſhoot, I ſhot; I ſhrink, IT ſhrunk I ſing, I fang 
or ſung ; I ſit, I ſat or fate; Iſlay; I flew, 1 have ſlain; I fleep, I ſlept; 
I ide, T fi& ; T Ning, I ftung; 1 ſmell, I ſmelt ; I ſmite, I ſmote, I have 
ſmitten ; I ſpeak, I ſpoke, I have ſpoken'; I ſpend/ I ſpent; I fpill, I 
{pilled or ſpilt; T ſpin, I ſpun : I ſpit, I have ſpir'os ſpitten; I do, did, or 
have 
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ng, 1 ſprung; Idpit,, I ſpat; Ifow, I ſowed, I h 


have ſpread "27 

fown ;. Liens, 1 1 I tirike, Litruck, 1 have fd 
en; I firing, 1 eres e 
8 jy T, have fame u 


T took, I have taken; I teach, I taught; I tear, I tore, I have torn; | 
tell, I told; I think, 1 ught ; I thrive, I throve, I have thriven; 
throw, I threw, FLAG dot; 1 nid Iod, I have trodden ; I unde. 
fand, I underſtood ; 1 weave, I wove, I bave-weaved ; I-weep, I wey, 
I vin, I won; I am, I was, 1 have been willing: ere 
ring, I wrung ; I write, I wrote, I have written. 1 


The fourth Part is univerſally here called Particles, a 
mination, all thoſe ſmall Words that tie or unite the others together, or th 
expreſs the Modes or Manners of Words are ſignified, and which uſually, by 
the common Grammarians, are called Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepoſition, 
and Interjections. From the due Uſe and Connexion of theſe ſour Pam 
are formed Sentences ; and from a Number or Multitude of Sentences, aric 
regular Diſcourſes, Speeches, Se. A Sentence conſiſts of three Words u 
leaſt, by which ſome Idea of the Mind is expreſſed ; as, Lying is hateful 
And this is called a imple Sentence, wherein the Subſtantive is expreſle 
but once, and ſomething is affirm'd of that Subject firſt, its Being, ani 

next its Mode of Being, or elſe ſome Action of the Subject paſſes upon a 
other, or at leaſt is underſtood ſo to do. All others are compound, wherein 
either the ſame Subject or Subſtantive is repeated, or different ones affirm'{ 
ſomething of, Cc. The Subſtantive ordinarily is placed before the Ver, 
and is always really expreſſed or underſtood fo to be; as, John love; May, 
And here it muſt always be obſerved, that the ſame Number and Perſon, 
that the Subſtantives, whoſe Action or Paſſion is intended or expreſſed by the 
Verb, is, the ſame muſt the Verb itſelf be; as in the Example above, the 
Subſtantive, John, is the third Perſon ſingular, and ſo is the Verb, hue: 
And in the following Sentence, Men due your Wives ; the Subſtantive Me 
is the ſecond Perſon plural, fo is the Verb. We admire Learning 3. here V. 
is the firſt Perſon plural, and the Verb admire, is ſo alſo; which is to be ob- 
ſerv'd of all others. 
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or AA, or # or ag, is now commonly re- 
frained to in which 


, who is to 


ARON (s.) a nian's name, brother to — * 
the 


f, and firſt chief h prieft among 
Jeu; in the e rew, this word 
phys nomad. 1 

ftruttar or 
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ABA 


17 


' AB (S.) the eleventh month of the civil 


Jars according to the computation of the 
brews, and the fifth of their ecclefiaſ- 
tical year, which begins with Niſan. The 
month A anſwers to the moon of July 

there are thirty 


memoration of Aaron's death; and on the 
ninth, becauſe on this day the temple of 
- Solomon was ny Oy and the 
ſecond temple, built captivity, 

the 7 09% The es believe, - 

day the perſons who were commiſſioned to 
ſurvey the land of Canagn, returned to 
camp, and engaged the people in 
They faft likewiſe upon this day, in 
mory of the edict publiſhed by the emperor - 

. Adrian's command, wherein 
bid to continue in Fudea, or 
back at a diſtance on Jeruſalem, with an 
tention to lament its ruin, On the eigh- 
teenth day of the ſame month they faſt, be- 
cauſe the lamp which was in the ſanctuary, 
was that night extinguiſhed in the time of 
Abaz; in Hebrew, it ſignifies father, from 

Nr —_ i 5 BE 

, at beginning iſp Saxon names, 
is generally a contraction of Abbot or Abbey ; 
from whence it is inferr'd, that thoſe placed 
had an a there, or belong d to one elſes 
where, as gion, Ce. 

A'BACOT (S.) t ny yy 
wore by the kings of Eng/and, in the ſhapg 
of two crowns. wo 

A*'BACUS (S.) among the old Mathe 
was 2 certain table ſmear d over, ſo that the 
ſchemes they drew on it, might be viſible. 
Sometimes it fignifies the Pyrbagarich, or 

ras 


| i” 5 
alphabet, or ABC, &c. The old Romane 
called their cupboardg or, buffets by this | 
In Architecture, it is generally under ta 
be the uppermoſt member of the capital of a 
column; bet ſome writers in that art apply 
this term very differently. | . 
ABA'DDON'(S.) a name which St..Fobs in 

eee 


7 
k . 


inventor ; ſometimes it 5 


* euſts, an infernal angel, which is called the 
deſtroyer, &c. therefore one of the names of 


ſatan, or the devil. 1 


ABAFT (Part.) in the Sea Language, 
that part of the ſhip, which is towards 
ſtern; and is the ſamg with Aft. 

ABA'TSANCE. (F.) ſpect paid ta any perſon, 
by a genteel bowing of the body; it is ſome 
times wrote Obeyſance, | 
» ABANDON (V.) to forſake, raft off, divorce, 

WF —— — to 22 — to 

governance of any prevailing or dag] 
paſſion ; it likewiſe FRE Si to give any thing 
over for loſt, without all hopes of recovery. 

R DON ER (S.) the perſon that abandons, 

=, 3c | 

ABA'RTICULATION (s.) in Anatomy, is 
that natural and curious canſtruftion of the 
bones, whereby they readi'y and eafily per- 

form their ſeveral functions, by a due mo- 
tion of the whole ſyſtem, or its particular 

parts, as in the hand, leg, &c. 

ABA'SE (V.) to humble, or bring any thing 

don, to ſubject one's ſelf to another; at 
Sea, it fignifies to ſtrike, take in, or lower 

© the flag, in token of ſubmiſſion, or yielding 
to an enemy. 

ABA'SED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the tip 

© or angle of the wings of eagles, &c. looks 

down towards the point of the ſhield, or 

+ when the wings are ſhut, the natural bearing 
being to have them ſpread pointing to the 
chief; ſo a chevron, a pale, a bend, &c. are 
abaſed, when their points terminate in or be- 
low the centre of the ſhield. 

ABA'SH (V.) to make aſhamed, to daſh, con- 
- or ſurprize. 

AA Tk V.) to dimipith, to make leſs; in 
2 Lare Senſe, it Hgnifies ſetting aſide, over- 
throwing, or defeating a thing, as a writ, 

I, or the like; and formerly, when ap 

plied to caſtles, it ſignified to demoliſh, beat 
down, or eraſe ; likewiſe to enter irregularly 
upon lands, or tenemients left vacant by their 
former poſſeſſors, before the next heir has 
made good his c'aim, or taken poſſeſſion; in 
Heraldry, it is to add an accidental mark, by 
means whereof the coat is diſhonour'd, which 
is ſometirpes a total reverſion of the whole 
eſcutcheon, ſometimes only a mark of di 


minution. as a point dexter, a parted tense, a 


fer, a delf, Cc. Can 
Aer 85 a Uminiſhing of walking 
lefs, either in quantity, quality, or number. 
gd or act word uſed in Scripture, 
A'BBESS (S.) the governeſs or ſuperior of 
abbey, 5 convent of nuns ing tho* the ho 


A thany epprageigns th the priefiors, there 


are ſome nunneries, w the 


ſignißes] men are, Formerly here in England, 1 


* 
we: 


ABB 
A'BBEY or ABBY (S.) a place or houſe 


religious retirement, governed 
where women are, and by an * 


now in foreign parts, great privi 
nr 
empted from the viſitation of the biſhoy « 
the dioceſs, and allowed to be a fanQuary u 
ſuch perſons, as fled thither for protection: 
gainſt the law z even altho' the crime un 
murder. Before the Reformation one this 
| part of the beſt benefices in England were y, 
propriated to abbeys, and other religious hoy 
ſes; 190 of which were diſſolved by 
VIII. whoſe yearly revenue amounted 9 
8 per Am, a great part o 
which went to Rome; the governors and p- 
verneſſes of ſeveral of the richeſt of ten 
being foreigners, reſiding in Italy. 
A*BBINGDON or A'BINGDON or AN 
BINGTON (S.) a handſome, well-bullt ch 
poration town in Berkſhire, 46 computed, a 
55 meaſured miles from London ; was and- 
ently noted for its early embracing the Chi- 
tian Religion, and its fine abbey or mom. 
tery, where many great men were br; 
there are two churches in the town, vi, 
St. Helen's and St. Nicholas's ; the patron 
of the firſt is in the king, and of the ht 
in the lord keeper; the market holt 
which has been built of late years, h d 
moſt curious afbler workmanſhip, and my 
challenge the pre-eminence of any in Ex- 
land, being built on lofty pillars, with a lang 
hall above, in which the county affizes an 
frequently held, The town conſiſts of f. 
veral ſtreets, which centre in a moſt ſpaciy 
area, where the market is kept, which b 
very conſiderable, eſpecially for barley m 
malt. This town was made a free borough, 
and town corporate, by charter from quem 
Mary I. and confifting of a mayor, tw 
bailitfs, and nine aldermen, which tweln 
— have the right of choofing the burgri, 


./ beſides which t are three fairs kept - 
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AB E 


drowing | ABDICATTION (s.) the aft whereby # ma- 


2 


RE VIATE (v.) to Rt, horten, or 
contrict into a leſſer . 


BBREVIA'TION (.) a contraction or a- 


out 


or charaRtery in the roam of words, 
2s . for nent, J. 1. d. fot P, Shillings, 
Pence, oe, ö 
BBRE'VIATURE (s.) the fare with A- 
breviation 5 alſo the mark or character made 
uſe of to ſignify a eontractiom. 
BBREUVOYIR (s.) & watering plice. In 
„it is that ſpace between fones, 
joint, which is ufually filled up 
with mortar, 

BBRI'DGE (V.) to fhorten, to contract, to 


take away a liberty that a perſon formerly | 


had; to be ſaving. 


ſore, whole weekly market is on Monday; 


: 
? 
: 
| 


meaſured miles; it has a charter to hold a 
fair the day before St. Fames's-day, viz. the 
— Pub. 
BDICATE (V.) to renounce, reſign, give 
— from, or 4 Rus 
„thing, or perſon words 
nga by ting X 
—_ — holding or retaining the 


| te renounces, o gives up his „ both 
— — is tly 
confounded with re/ignativ# 5 but, = 
ſpenleing, #bd/ca!i is 4 pure and fimmple 
of reſignintz, or laying don; whereas re/fig- 
varie 9 done im favor of forhe other 


leen, reins, h, 
is dept with the peritonæum on the in- 
fd z the foftrhoft part is divided into the 


epigaſtrium, the right and left hy , 
and the navel; the lower region or part is 
called the hypoga ſtrium 


ABDUCTO'RES or, ABDUCENTS G.) the 
common name of feveral muſcles, whoſe of- 
fice is the withdrawing, opening, or pulling 
back the parts they are fixed to. 

ABEA'RING (s.] a Law Tom, fignifying 
cartizge or behaviour. 

ABECEDA RIAN (S.) a teacher, of leatner 
of the fitft rodimetits of rending, commonly 


called the ABC, ot 2"phaber'; the 
Aieterts, thoſe corn fis were called abe- 
tedatvier, where ſtrophe, or verſe of 


three lies, and 232 x _ = 
ha of this Kind is the 1 
IE 
the prophet 5 from whence it is probably 
confeCtar'd, the Jews invented this Kind of 
poetry for the affiſtance of the ty, 
ABER (S.) an old Britiſh word, rare the 
full, of emptyiag of a leſſer water into a 
greater, as of a brook into a river, of a river 
into the fea ; alſo the mouth of a river ; 
from whence ſeveral rivers are natned, and 
_ ſeveral towns built at or near their mouth 
take their names, as Abercatway, Aberdeen, 


Abergavettry, Co 
ABERA'VON (S.) an ancient borough-town, 
govern'd by a port-reeve, in Clatrirganſbire 
in South Wales, 150 computed, and 193 
meaſured miles from Lendon. | | 
ABERFO'RD or ABERFO*RTH (S.) a ſmall 
market-town in the V. Riding of York- 
ſhire, noted for pin- making; it is about one 
mile in length, fituate upon a Roman way 3 
it hath a market weekly on Wedneſday ; and 
two annual fairs, the one on the 21 of April, 
the other the 19th of Seprember ;z 139 com- 
ted, and 180 ne 
ABERGEVE'NNY (S.) a large, well-buift 
and peopled town in re in Seuth 
Wales, carrying on a conſiderable trade im 
flannels ; its market-day is weekly, on Tueſ- 
day ; diffant from 111 computed,- and 
142 meaſured miles. 


ABERFSTWITH (S.) 4 market - town in 
Carugamſbire in Sauth Wales ; built on the 
ſea ſhore; has a great market weekly, on 

32 Monday ; 


ABJ] 
1 ; diſtant from Land 146 computed, 
and 229 meaſured miles. 
ABERRA'TION (S.) a wandering, or going 
out of the way. WD 45.9 
ABE'T (V.) to ſupport or maintain, to ſet on, 
aid, afiiſt, adviſe, or encourage. 
ABETMENT (S.) the encouragement of, or 
. ſetting on a perſon, to commit à crime, or 
do an act. 
ABE'TTER or ABET TOR (S.) an adviſer, 
__aflifter, or egger on, to any unlawful act, 
except treaſon ; in which the law deems eve- 
* ee my 
ABE ANCE (S.) in the Lat, is when 
_ goods, tenements, Sc. are in expectation, 
. andnotin pres. * 
ABGREGA'TION (S.) a ſeparating, or part- 
ing aſunder of a flock or company 
from the other, 


ABHO'R (V.) to hate, deteſt, loath, abominate. 
ABHORRENCE or ABHO'RRENCY (s.) 
an hating, loathing, deteſting, or abominating. 
A'BIB (S.) fignifies green ears of corn, or freſh 
fruits ; and was the firſt month of the Jew: 
eccleſiaſtical year, anſwering to part of our 
March and April; in Judea, the com uſed 
to be ripe. in this month; it was ſometimes 
called N;ſan, which, before the Iſraelites go- 
ing out of Egypt, was the ſeventh month of 
the year ; but afterwards, by God's 
command, it was reckoned the firſt in 
the church accompt, 7:zri being the firſt 
month of the civil year; it came in about 
Autumn, and was the beginning not only 
of the year, but according to Scaliger, and 
many others, of the world too, w oſe rea- 
ſons for the affirmative are too weighty for 
their opponents ; upon the fourteenth day of 
this month Ai God commanded the paſſ- 
over to be killed, 
ABIDE V.) to remain or ſtay in a place; 
alſo to ſuffer, endure, or allow of. 
A'BJECT (A.) mean, poor, low, baſe, vile, 
Afrer 68.) — of 5 
32 no reputa or 
21885 a 7 vile wretch. 

"CT (V.) to put or caſt away, to reject 
With diſdain, ſcorn, or contempt. " 
ABJE'CTION or ABJE'CTNESS (S.) po- 
x os 7 meanneſs, vileneſs, miſerableneſs, 
ABIE'NA 65 a goddeſs among the Romans, 

who was ſuppoſed to have the power of mak- 
ing their going out proſperous or unſucceſsful. 
ABILITY (S.) power, wealth, {kill, capacity 
of doing a thing. 
ABINTE'STATE (S.) the heir of à perſon 
who dies without making a will, 
APJOCATE V.) to unyoke, or uncouple, to 
a 9 
ABJU'RE (V.) to diſown, or renounce ſo- 
2 


oath. 
ABJURATION (S.) a folemn diſowning, re+ 
nouncing, or recanting of an 2 doc- 
2 by oath, In Law, it 


4 


0 
family. In our M 
1 


a man's ſelf from the kingdom for e. 
which, in ſome caſes, was admitted fn 
which the letter of, the law requir'd, . 
r 
or ard. So blind was the ill 
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of 
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211 
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111 
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in common with his felloy- 
, and confining himſelf to a perpetul 
habitation in the monaſtery, or other plat 
he had made his ſanctuary; from whene 
they frequently made fallies, to rob and plu 
der their neighbours, and carried their bo 
into their. den with them. 
ABLACTATE (V.) to leave a thing off . 
degrees, as to wean a child from his m 
ther's breaft. | 


grafting 

practicable only, w 
on, and the tree from which the graft is 
be taken, ftand fo cloſe, that the cyon 
branch may be - applied without. cutting d 
from its own ſtock ; for which reaſon it! 
moſtly practiſed on plants, that A 
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vpn 
an 
w or 
pond, ago the together, cad corwel nh 
have contianucd fo Jong together, that 57 


purify 
called 
ABLU” 
waſh: 
the | 
old R 
in in 
made 
the | 
offere 
wate' 
creat) 
mode 
ſmal! 
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AB L. 

— actos off, about four inches above the bind- 
c and the ſpring following they cut off the 
ine, . „keaving the ſtock to ſubſiſt by itſelf. 
our} BLAQUEATION (S.) that part of garden- 
ment i ing, that digs away the mould or earth from 
re the roots of trees, that the fun, air, and 
d fra nin, may eaſily come at them, in order to 
d (x, recover loſt, or improve their preſent fertility. 
d, m. BLATION (S.) a taking away, a diminu- 
chard, tion, or i 
1 'BLATIVE CASE (S.) to the 
" dee! common method of grammar, is the fixth 
— 2 — 5 — 2 — tp 
hdred d by a t 
$ Conk> 1 
or caſe, and ſometimes it is not expreſſed, but 
n underſtood; but as this does not properly be- 
ad w. long to the Englis language, I refer you 
ich an to the Elis grammar prefixed to this 
tima; dictionary. 

tet i \'BLE (A.) ſufficient, or capable to do a par- 
elf; y ticular act or thi 

tory of BLEGATE (V.) to ſend a abroad 
£ hin- vpon an embaſſy, or ment; al 
fels thy to ſend a perſon out of the way, that is trou- 
djurin bleſome to one. 

r_ahe BLEGA'TION (S.) à ſending abroad, or eut 
ich le of the way. 

' high 'BLENESS (S.) ſufficiency, power, or capa- 
3's & city to do a thing. 

— 'BLEPSEY (S.) blindneſs of the eyes, or 


want of fight ; alſo inadvertence, unadviſed- 
raſhneſs. 


it wo or 

er tal A BLIGA'BON (s.) a flower, called by the 
i fre botaniſts narriſſus, or the white b 

cle. ABLIGURI'TION (S.) a waſtſul, extrava- 
rpetual gant ſpending a man's eſtate, in rioting, or | 
on gluttony. 

chen A BLOCAT E (v.) to let out to hire, to ſerve 

| plat in common. 8 

dog ABLOCA'TION (S.) a letting out to hire. 


ABLUENT (S.) any thing that thing, rinſes, 
or waſtes away; by ſome phy fici- 

— — remedies that thin, cleanſe, or 
„ as W ptiſans, and ju are 

called oY l 1 | 
ABLU'TION (S.) a cleanfing, purifying, or 
ing, A religions ceremony of waſhing 

the hands, feet, head, or body, among the 
old Romans, before they began to ſacrifice; 
in imitation of the Jetus, for whom Solomon 
made a great laver, or ſea, of braſs, where 
the priefts waſhed themſelves, before they 
offered ſacrifice z having firſt ſanctiſied the 
water, by throwing into it the aſhes of a 
creature ſlain for the ſacrifice. the 
modern Romaniſis, or Catholicks, it is the 
{mall quantity of water and wine, taken af- 
ter the communion, to waſh down, and help 
the digeſtion of the hoſt ; it is alſo applied 
to what the prieſt, who conſecrates the 
hoſt, waſhes his hands with. In Pharma- 
fy, that preparation which is applied to ſe- 
den remedies, by waſhing them in water, 


KTI AT 


called ablution, 
ABNEGA'TION (S.) a 
denial of a thing; with Dremes, the 
cing our paſſions, pleaſures, and lufts. 
ABNODATION (S.) in Gardening, the prun- 
ing, paring, or cutting away any kind of ex- 
creſcence, ſuch as knobs, knots, '&c. | 
ABO'ARD or ON BOARD (P.) within the 
fides of a ſhip. In many ſorts — — 
games, this phraſe fignifies, that the perſon 
or in the game that was either none, 
or but few, has now got to be as many as 
© "the other; at bowls, cards, &c. 
the 


1 


further proſecution againſt the 
ABO MIN ABLE (A.) hateful, 
teſtable, not to be born with. 
ho omen fo (V.) to hate, loath, abhor, 


ABOMINA'TION (S.) any hateful, loath- 
ſome, or deteſtable thing; any kind of fraud 
or wickedneſs, in the Scripture Language, is 
fo called, particularly Idolatry. 

A'BON or AVON (S.) among the ancient 
Britons, fignified a river, being a general 
name for all rivers; of which there are ſtill 
ſome remains, as the river Avon in War- 
wickſhire, from whence the town is called 
Stratford upon Ann. 

ABORTOIN ES (S.) the primitive, or original 
inhabitants of any country, or nation, in 

tion to colonies, or new races of peo- 
ple, that are ſent by ſome other prince, or 
king, to ſettle there, or that come volunta- 
fly there for that purpoſe 3 among the an- 
cents, this term was highly venerated, and 
given only to certain people in Italy, whe 
claimed an immediate deſcent from the gods. 

ABORT (V.) to miſcarry, or bring forth 


young before the due and proper time. 
ABORTION (S.) the immature extruſion of 
the fruits of the womb, or the delivery of 
a woman with child, before the full time, 
commonly called miſcarriage ; this, in o- 
ther creatures, is called linking, or caſting 
ABO'RTIVE (A.) any. thing produced by 
be Mll-born, or 


3 ſuch a birth, whether it 


ent after it is born; alſo any projeft or 
nothing. 


ABR 


„ only ſo-weak and immature, that it dies pre- 


defign that comes to 


ADQATIVINES 8.) 1. . | recal, aboliſh, repeal, or dial; pi 


vT (He) around, encom 3 20, 
a moat or ditch it, or, 
— may alſo near, both in 
time, quantity, rag J as, Jt is near (or 
2 =D of the — He lrves near (or 
— the court. — He bad about 1000l. 42 
gear. . Sometimes it ſignißes motion in a 
n bauſe, reer, 


11185 (S.) a or charm, to 
| which- the ſuperſtitious in times, and 


to. this .day, attribute a magical power 
to expel ſeveral diſcaſes, eſpecially the ague, 
deing worn about the neck, and writ.in this 
: 
ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
. ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
AERRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 


Bafilides, the Heretick, in the ſecond cen- 
| tury, pretended a great deal of unintelligible 
.enthufiaſm was. couched under it; particu- 
larly the name 365, or God; becauſe the 
numerals in that word in the Greek tongue 
added together, made that ſum; alluding to 
the days of the year; to correſpond with 
which, he invented 365 divine procefli- 


ons, &c. * 


: 


ABRAHAM (T) a man's name, Gignifying 
the father of a multitude z one of the patri- 
archs, who at firſt was called Abram, that is: 


l he 3 7 ove 
— 18 Pats aug s 222 to have 


ABRENUNCIA'TION (S.) an entire forſak- 
ing or leaving off a thing. 


ABRATDOE (V.) to make ſhorter, 2— 


to contract. n 
any d 


and requiring the deſen 


_ dart to anſwer only to the other part retain'd. | 


ABRI DGMENT (5.) the ſhortning, abſtract 


« aboxe | ABRUPT (A.) rude, hafly, rough, us 


| [a BSENCE 8.) the be preſent at 1 
ABSENT (V.) to go away privately, to lan 
any notice. 


ABSENTE'E 6.) a perſon who is choſe 1 
member of 


15 
bi 
2 
: 


ABS 
ABROAD (A.) fpread or extended 
— 7 2 2 
ABROGATE (V.) to make void, ſet 


err 


ABRU'PTLY (Pa 
by, — 585 rr 


ABRU'PTNESS (s.) a breaking off ſudden, 


a coming in 


ABSCI'SSE or ABSCVSSA (S.) in that parte 
the Mathematicks that treats of curve-ling 
figures, it is that part of the axis, that ü 
cut off by an ordinate, and contain d between 
the vertex and the orditate, 

ABSCISSION (S.) 8 » rejefting « 


caſting away. 
—— (v.) to hide, or withdraw oc 


particular time or place. 


SENT A. - 3 of the 
A out 
1 


a publick aſſembiy, who fre 
quently negleAs coming to do the duty be 
was choſe to execute, r 
ment, convocatiom, c 

ABSI'S or APSIS G.) "the hollow, bowing, 
circular, or arched roof of 7 qo — 
but in Aſtronomy, it is uſed 
part of the orbit of a ſtar or planet, —— 
point it is at the greateſt diftance from the 
earth, by ſome called the Apogzum, and 
alſo for the loweſt of that neareſt the 


8 
F 
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e 
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ABS 


the 
2 when ſhe affirms the 


of forgiving fins is abſolutely in the 
el, to which the church of England an- 
ſwers: The prieft has only a declarative, or 
miniſterial power. When it is oppoſed to 
cauſe, it ſignifies ſelf-exiſtence, and can then 
be applied to God only. In Mathemaricks, an 
abſolute number is the known quantity, that 
after the proper operations have been made, 
poſſeſſes one fide of an equation, being the rock 
angle or ſold, whoſe root is to be found. In 
Aſtronomy, abſolute equation, is the fum of 
the optick and excentrick equations. In Gram- 
nar, ablative abſolute, is that part of a ſen- 
tence, or diſcourſe, that neither governs, or 
is of any other parts and without 
which, the ſentence would intelligible. 

B5OLUTELY (Part.) poſitively, unaltera- 


bly, without controul. 
BSOLU'TION (s.) the act of forgiving, 
pa releaſing. It is commonly 


3 — 
plied to the act of the prieſt in the Rowan 
of remiſſion, or abſolution of fins. 
'BSOLUTENESS (S.) freedom, arbitrari- 
neſs, uncontroulableneſs. 
BSORB (V.) to ſuck or dry up, to con- 
fume or waſte. 
BSO'RBENTS (S.) certain phyſical medi- 
cines. which by their ſoftneſs and poroſity, 
ſheath the aſperity of ſharp, pungent humours, 
by imbibing, or drying away ſuperfluous mor- 
bifick moiſture ; are the teſtaeeous pow- 
coral, crabs-claws, &c. 
called 


BSTA'IN (V.) to forbear or leave off a 
thing, to moderate one's deſires. 
$STE'MIOUS (A.) moderate or temperate, 
particularly in eating or i | 
BiSTERGENT (S.) a cleanſer, wiper, 
cleaner. In Phyfick, thoſe medicines that 
cleanſe the parts, and carry off the morbid 
_ —— . Sc. are called 
ftergents, ves, or detergents, 
BSTINENCE (S.) a faſting from, or for- 
— thing: Particularly uſed in a re- 
lgious ; as an act of humiliation in the 
times of common plagues, war, famine, &c. 
in Phy ſick, it is a moderate and careful uſe of 
food, whether meats or drinks. 
BSTRA'CT (V-) 
draw away 


church of Rome, tis op- 


communion, who pretends to have the power | 


| 


; 


; 


| 
| 


ABY 


ABSTRA'CTION (S.) is chat operation of 
the mind, whereby we ſeparate the qualities 
or properties of things, and take them under 
a general conſideration, arguing upon them 


as if they had no relation to ſubjefts. 
ABSTRU'SE (A.) difficult, dark, obſcure, 
not eaſy to be underſtood, | 


ABSTRU'SENESS or ABSTRU'SITY (s.) 
difficulty, darkneſs, obſcurity, hard to'be 
underſtood or comprehended. p 

ABSURD (A.) contrary to common ſenſe, di- 
rectiy te to the truth. This term is 
much uſed by mathematicians, and parti- 
cularly by Euclid, moſt of whoſe demonftra- 

tions cloſe with ſhewing the abſurdity of the 
contrary to the fition laid down, and 
from thence ing the truth of what is 
advanced. 

ABSU*'RDNESS or ABSU*RDITY (S.) mon- 
firouſneſfs, falfity, evidently contrary to truth. 

ABU'"NDANCE (S.) plenty, more than enough, 
ſuperfluity. 

ABU'NDANT (A.) overflowing with — 
In Aritbmetich. abundant numbers are thoſe, 
the total of whoſe even or aliquot parts ex- 
ceed themſelves ; as 18, the aliquot parts of 
which are 9, 6, 3, 2, I, the ſum or total 
of which is 21, &c. 

ABU'SE (V.) to affront, miſuſe, or pervert 
any perſon or thing ; alſo to impoſe upon or 
cheat the ignorant, by pretending the matter 
or thing is different from, or much better 
than it really is, | | 

ABU'SE (S.) the perverting of a thing from 
the intended or true purpoſe. 

ABU'SIVE (A.) affrontive, injurious, rude, 

ABU'T (V.) to terminate, bound, or border 
upon another place or thing. 

ABY'SS (S.) a great unfathomable depth, the 
unmeaſurable waters of the great deep; in 
ſcripture hell is called by this name, as are 


* 


- ticipation, 


- . midſt of this abyſs, like an iſland riſing out 


AC, AK cr AKE, in the old Saxon 
fignifies oak, and when put in the beginning 


ACADE'MICKS (S.) among the ancients, 


At the deluge the depths 


ACA 


d, 
living, made the people round about 
tremble z in theſe dungeons alſo, the 


8 1. 


5 
5 


which they ſuppoſe iſſue from thence by in- 
viſible channels, and return thither thro' 
others of their own forming upon the earth. 
below, or the wa- 
ters of the ſea broke down their banks, the 
fountzins forced their ſprings, and ſpread over 
the earth, while at ſame time the ca- 
taracts of heaven were opened, and overflowed 
the whole world. 
The abyſs which covered the earth in the 
enn — 
it „or by an impetuous 
wind ; this abyſs was ſo called by way of an- 
becauſe it com the 
ſea, and the waters of the abyſs iſſued from 
it, and were formed by the flowing of it ; or 
if you pleaſe, the earth ſprung out of the 


of the ſea, and appeared ſuddenly to our eyes, 
after having been for a long time concealed 
under water.—Calmet. 

language 


of the name of a town, imports, that place 

tool its name either from ſome remarkable 
oak, or a wood of that timber; fo Actum is 
the town of Oaks, Cc. 


were the followers of the doctrine of Plato, 
and now tis uſed for, and applied to, the 


A'DEMY (S.) the place where learned men 
n upon the diſcoveries 


f 
5 


> whe | ACANA'CEOUS (A. 
thoſe 0'd giants who when they — —— ) prickly, any plant v 


ACC 


ACCEDE (V.) to agree to, to comply 
to come to, to draw nigh to, &c. by. 
ACCE'LERATE (V.) to haſten, to encreay 
the motion of a continually, 
ACCE'LERATED (A.) quickned, haſtenel, 
continuall in motion. This way 


ACCELERA'TION (S.) a continual growin 
quicker or faſter. 

ACCE'NSION (S.) the enkindling, or ſetting 
any natural body on fire, ſuch as wool, 
coals, &c. 

A'CCENT (S.) — br 
ing, or reading, any particular u- 
tion, country, or With the Un 
ricians, it fignifies a. peculiar manner of ei - 

certain ſentences, by which a qui 
different idea — —— 


Grammorians, there are variety of math 
called accents, which, as they may be uſe- 
ful, take as follows. The grave accent » 
marked thus () over a vowel, and ſhem 
— — hes — 
() fignifying that the voice is to 
The circumflex accent thus (*) _— 
mates a ſort of waving, or quavering 
voice; from whence in mufick, that thril, 
warbling of the voice, commonly called 
ſhaking, which renders vocal muſick 6 
agreeable, is called the accent. The long &- 
(-) importing that the 
— language, nfl 
3 but in the i 
— we a double the yowe, 
The ſhort accent 


commonly 
of 


very quick. 
ACCE'NT (v.) to 


tone or modulate the 
voice, according to the cuſtom or uſage d 
ſome particular nation or province. 


A'CCENTING (S.) the — toning or pro» 
voice, or duly 


ACCENTUA'TION (s.) the fame with x. 
centing. 
ACCEPT (V.) to receive, to approve of, to 


agree to, 
A'CCEPTABLE (A.) agreeable, approved di, 
ſing, grateful to. 
ACCE'PTABLENESS (S.) agreeableneſs, ple 
ſantneſs ing that is 


, t is approved. 
ACCE'PTANCE or — 6 
the true meaning of a word ing to 
general received ſenſe «nd uſe of it ; allo the 
approving of, and receiving a perſon or thi 
favourably or kindly ; in Law, it is the tact 


ung ag at formerly nl” 


40 


lant vich might have been undone of avoided, if 
y hh ears or ee to $0, ap: | 
CC | 
= proach, or come near to any perſon, place, 
encreal or thing. - FT | 
— (4s) whateyer may be come 
at, or a to- 2 3 
be CoeSSION (S.) increaſing or adding to any 
olophy, thing, This word is now generally under- | 
rojedtie flood of a king or queen's coming to the 
throne, by the_death of the 8 king 
growing or queen ; as the 11 June is acceflion of | 
his preſent majeſty king,George the ſecond, 
ſetting to the throne of Great Britain, With Phy- 
wood, diam, it is the fit, or time of being the 
worſt in any \ "A diſtemper, called 
ſpeik · alſo the | y 
— — 8 or ACCESSORY (S.) an 
 Rhets , aider, : ſſiſter, adviſer, encourager or 
of ex · concealer; and by ſtatute, particularly applied 
2 qui to thoſe concerned with felons, either by ad- 
, — viſng th'm to commit the fact, or conceal- 
nmati- ing them, or furthering, their eſcape from 
ng n juſtice after the fact; for which they are 
math deemed ſelons alſo, though not principally. 
e uſe In the Civil Laww, it means any thing that 
ent © of right belongs to, or depends on another, 


altho' it be ſeparated from it; as if the floors 
of an houſe are taken up to be new laid or 
mended, they are an acceſſory, ſuppoſing the 
houſe was to be ſold, unleſs in the ſale parti- 
cular mention was made of the defeft. _ 
V/CCIDENCE (S.] a ſmall book, which chil- 
dren in England commonly learn at their en- 
trance upon the Latin tongue, containing the 
firſt principles of that language. 
'CCIDENT (S.) an unforeſeen or undeſigned 
effect, following by caſualty or chance, from 
ſome act, without the foreknowledge or de- 
fign either of the agent or patient, or at leaſt 
ode of them, As for inſtance, if the wind 
blows a tile from off a hoyſe, which falls 
upon a paſſenger, and wounds or kills him; 
this is purely an accident. But if a brick- 
layer, who may be tiling the houſe, intend- 
edly throws a tile at a paſſenger, and wourds 
or kills him, it is murder or maiming in the 
thrower, and an accident to the perſon killed 
or injured. Among the Logicians, whatever 
Goes not belong to the being or eſſence of a 
thing, as a man's clothes, money, &c. are 
called accidents z alſo ſuch qualities as are 
changeable are fo called, as in red cloth, be- 
cauſe that, pure'y as cloth, it might have been, 
and may ſtill be, brown, black, &c. . In He- 
raldry, accidgnts are the principal points in 
the eſcutcheon ; and with the Aſrolegers, the 
moſt extraordinary circumſtances that have 
occurred in the courſe of a perſon's life, are 
called accidents. . | 
\CCIDENTAL (A.) whatever happens 
chance, unforeſeenly or undeſigned y. 1 
Perſpeive, any points in the horizontal Ine, 


| 


ESP at Iiir ZEIT 


* 


Les . 
| ACCIDENTALNESS (S) the happening <a- 
'  fually, or by chance, without the fore- 
knowledge, contrivance, or conſent of the 
„ to whom the thing ſo happens, 
ACCLAMA'TION (S.) the Joyful ſhouting of 
the upon any publick occafion, by 
which kind of interjetion they deſign to ex- 
"preſs the eſteem for, or approbation of, the 
perſon, matter or thing; to which they ap- 


ply it. | 

ACCLIVITY (S.) the fteepneſs or ſloping of 
a hill, when conſidered as aſcending or going 
upwards. 

ACCLO'YED (A.) with the Farriers, is when 
the horſe is nailed or pricked in ſhooing. 

ACCOLLE' (A.) in Heraldry, is the being col- 
hred, or wearing a collar. 

| ACCO'MMODATE (v.) to provide or fur- 
niſh with conveniencies ; to agree, compoſe, 
make up, or adjuſt a matter in diſpute ; to 
adapt, fit, or app'y one matter or thing to 
another. 

ACCOMMODATION (S.] the providing or 
furniſhing ; alſo the agreeing, compoſing, a- 

® gapting, adjuſting, &c. = matter or thing 
for, or to the uſe of another; in Philoſophy, 
it is the application of one thing to another 

analogy. 

ACCO'MPANIMENT (S.) the adding of 
one thing to another by way of ornament z 
ſo in Heraldry, the mantlings, ſupporters, &c. 
are ſo called. In Mufick, it is the inftrumen- 
tal part playing or moving, while the voice is 
ſinging. 

ACCO'MPANY (V.) to go along with, to 
attend upon, or keep company with another. 

ACCO'MPLICE (S.) an aider, aſſiſter, ad- 
viſer, or helper, any one that is mare or leſs 
concerned with another; but it is ufually 
reſtrained to criminal acts, and then it is the 
fame with acceſſory or acceſſary; which ſee. 

ACCO'MPLISH (V.) to finiſh, perform, or 
do a thing; alſo to perſect a matter or thing 
that had been begun by another, and for 
want of ability, leiſure, or ſkill, left unfi- 

hed | 


niſhed. 

ACCO'MPLISHED (A.] finiſhed, 
compleated ; alſo any perſon {ki the 
learned or modern languages, writes fine, un- 
der ſtands accompts or book-keeping, fences 
or dances well, or has a genteel carriage or 

behaviour, is ſaid to be an accompliſh'd per din. A 


| ACCO'MPLISHMENT” (s.) the perfedting, 


ending, fulfilling, or atchieving of any mat=-..- 
ter or thing, entirely or compleatly ; alſo af” 
acquirement in learning, arts, ſciences, or 
good behaviour, ſuch as languages, arithme- 
tick, geometry, muſick, dancing, &c, 

ACCO'MPT (V.) to reckon or caſt up, and 
is particularly applied to the meth mer- 
chants keep their books in, by way of debtor 
and creditor, or double entry. | 

ACCO'MPT (S.) a mercantile term for a col- 


lection of ſeveral particular ſums ready cat 


where oblique paralle!s concur, are called acci- 
data prints, : | 


here profit or loſs any par- 
| * upon any 


ACCOV'T 


| l N ny 


och times, ag L am in advance for him, 
= 1 and l e Ng 


accompt of. rea 


Bi MoD ages x fret 
Nee W on one r= or 

a , 
BS oh, cory ering 


by _—_— 

Won? 

— 857 r Kalian method, 
) t. uni 


nion. 
108920 (V. os to cooſent, to yield 
or opening eh 


mk __ 


8 
Soo hain 0) oor ſo, We as; allo do- 


ing any 17 after a particular manner, Mee 
4 N 
to ſalute or 
2COUNT (V. * 2 "valve, or reſpect 
ary perſon or thing. 
U'NT (S.] eſteem, report, fame, 
or reputation ; alſo. a „ narrative, or 


relation of a matter. 
ACCOUNTABLE (A.) anfwerable to a per- 
on, or for a matter or thing, that I have 

s Or ma 


thoſe things proper 
EMENT (S.) dreſs, ents, 
rl after a 


14 


er KAT MULATE (F:) ty 
* e 489 


er 8. 
2 er 


warlike manner. | 


7 


en (S.) or n * 


put it into the n of the .. or 


a 


ACE 


e 
5 


2 — 


RETION 6 


matter or 


F 


5 


RATE 


belly 

3 25 or A * 
2 N 1 
1 . any thi ba of As 
q cord. the f 
EE 10 2 ht fear 0 
"communication, 6 och 


rA 


FX 


2 
Fol 


8 
S 


CID! 


, frequently, 
which 
7 N rnb 
Xs tht eo at has but one ſpot, is call 
In a metaphorical * it ſegune 
rd "Or nigh to, as, He wa $ within a 
ace of the matter. 


6a hed th 5 * of 24 
Nis exwi/h priefts t with 
n of ** that bad ben 
8 A das Faro, for betraying J# 
Clrif, was called. by this name; for d Bn 
reflecting with what he bad da, 
he came, and threw down the money vd . 
he had recrived. and went and hanged hin CY 
If. The prieſts not Iihinkieg it * con 


cauſe it was the price of 
bud cls he Fs Noth it, to ky a 
ſtrangers in; this field is fill bern to 2. 


vellen, being ſmall, and coneryd yith 400 


15 | cent es wv. conqueſts or ante 75 
ame oy x ACWUT'f [V:) 6 + it rey, i te * 
*. I diſcharge From debt br Pünnment. 
or hey bitterneſs, Kr. OT TRENT or 
CHE, ACH (S.) i rye or releaſe in 
g tp belly-ach; a creditor to « debtor, com- 
0; Phyjict, that 
3 


FH 


SB F=® © E 
—— r 71 


1 


tin thi 


or ſeab, Ke. I © methods Shat lo Enerally uſed, 


ings on 


or ſpir 
ranges about flat buildings, with rails and 


„ in- cw (A.) four, Warp, fart. JACROTERKIA or ACROTERS (8. 
5: ccivir'y (S.) , Dnithhefs, rafthiefs. | pedeſtals, in AireFure, upon Which Vaſes, 
rs, fach a ng 416 habe Bebe a 7 — 2 2 e ends and nid 
of to be grateful, to requite, ot reward a perſon peAiments dr frontiſpieces; foltietimes 

** for a favour done me. . OED | they are applied to the ornamhefital 

of % ACKNOWLEDOMENT G.) owning, con-] themſelves, Which are placed is erg 
| on the tops of tetnples or other build- 
a thing, 


CME F ee er lk flirt of = 
the very kp or ummit ef « thing ; 


8 
4 


-z 
2 
1 
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| ddace t nate, council, or convocation, are call'd acts; 
creaſe ſounds; io ſich medicines that help in the 


lla, CQUAINT (V.) to inform, tell, ar make] Free, or to ſhew the copacity or proficiency 
|; the | known, | e at erg of a ſtudent, is call'd an af, In Orrry, act 
t with n (S.) a familiar, ar 6ne are the divifions n 
d den ith whom we often converſe, and know] contrived to give reſpite to mes and 
g Jo well; alfo the 2 we hate in arts ſpeftators. During the interval, our-thearres 
1 _upot and ſcjences is fo called. Og commonly divert the audience, Either With a 
ces to yie do to , or concert of mifick, dance, or ſong, and, in 


Salt, 
compliance, or agreeing to a thing, play, either by changing their habits to in- 1 
ACQUIRE (V.) to attäm, get, or purchaſe ; 
to Hercome difficulties, and taſter} render the entertainment moſt ' agreeable ; 
of the thing ſought after. the number of at in a well. conducted play 
OTE (S.) an Staining, getting, | is uſually fire. In the church of Rome, the 


or parchaf 
arg &) pat — 
| 


| 1 day, or 
eare to notify the execution all the town|.. 


Acer 


iGtion; it was formerly called a ge- 


No to make this a# of faith more 
+ foleman and frequented, the inquiſitor pitches 


city or place where the ſolemnity is kept, 
take occaſion after n, u tall the peo- 
ple, that in fuch a church the inquifitor will 


ißt on court, and that upon the fame 
the morning before, he ſhould take 


cover, by the publick crier. In moſt of the 
» Inquiſition courts, . eſpecially in Spain, they 
haze à cuſtom to bring faggots of brambles 
to the ſake, the day before the ac of faith: 
The fame day likewiſe the priſoners have 


their heads and beards ſhaven, and upon the 


morning of this religious an, all the ma- 
lefactors are dreſſed in the habit of their pro- 


ceſſion: They have all a black veſt, with | 
breeches down to their heels, and without 


any thing either on their head or feet, ex- 
cepting that ſome notorious raſcals have a 


ſcandalous fort of mitre on, as a puniſhment | 


for being guilty of falſe witneſs in ſome horrid 
manner, Thoſe who are convicted of hereſy, 
and 2 for it, or ſtronęly ſuſpected of 

hereſy, have a monlcich ſort of frock, com- 
monly called a, ſambeniw, of a a ſaffron or 


flame colour, and with a red St. Andrew's | 


croſs before and behind; the reſt, whoſe | 
faults are leſſer, are only in black, Each of 
them have a fmothered torch put into their 


thoſe who, are condemned to the Rake, haue 


a ſamar on z, the * | 
fit on t ad, and wait their doom i 


- thoſe who are, to be burnt, are ordered into 


pare them for death ; about 


| - bell, all thoſe who- undertake to fee the yg 


they have ſaid, ſeen, or heard at table, « 


ACT (V.) to do ſomething. 
A'CTING (8) the doing or performing ia 


thing, 
A*'CTION (S.) ſomething done or performs; 


upon his audience; in the Law, it i wit 
"one. perſon brings a writ, againſt another i 
the tecovery of a debt, breach of promi 
Kc. alſo a ſhare or part of a compatſ! 
ſtock, this term is principally uſed by b 


anſwers to a part of our Sauth Sea ſtock, % 


AG 


: 
: 
x 


# neighbour . where canſelſok | , granted to the pldiati for the rey 


morning, the ſervants of the inquifiticn : 
bread and fig to all the prion; 2 
un-rifing, at the toll of the cathedral pry 


ſoners forth-coming, at the end of the pn 


ceſſion, meet in the inquiſition hall, y fam 
the inquifitor ſeats himnſelf near the = Eric 
the inquiſition, and the regiſter of the os poſſeſs 
reads over the names of the malefacton, u. ſtock i 
ginning with thoſe whoſe crimes are (male, 'CTIV 
and ending with thoſe who are charged te very a 
eſt: And here the priſoners go all out, cr mar, | 
by one, each of them having an undertake, doing « 
who is their ſecurity, that they full us the C 
ſlip off in the proceſſion; in which the d. afive 
minicans go firſt, becauſe the head of the in a | 
order was the contriver, of the inquiftin; other 
. of * 282 — Ulert CTI'V 
a iars follow the prifonen fi 

with cheir bail. The leſſer criminals hays 1 nd. 
erucifix brought after them, and when thy ſpace 
have gone to the end of their walk, thi virtue 
condemned to the fire are brought ou, trorty, 
Thoſe who eſcape the execution of th 'CTO0] 
ſtake, are abſolved with certain cer-monis, is gen 
and reconciled to the church, having fi make 
been beaten. with rods. The execution x to perf 
the ſtake being over, thoſe who are penitex CTR 
and reconciled, are carried back to pri thing 
and the next day, being brought into th in 4 pl 
inquiſitor's conſiſtory, they are admonil CTO. 
to go carefully through the enjoit' cru. 
them, and ſo are all ſent off to the pla giſters 


town; 
either every day, or elſe upon Sundays or Is 
lieays. At Goa, theſe unhappy perſons, is 
fore are releaſed, are tnfrudted in the 
doftrine and ceremonies of the church i 
Rome; after which, they have a ſchedul « 
paper of the particulars of their penance þ 
ven to them; and here they are all ſworn" 
filence, never to diſcover any thing, whit 


any other place in the inquiſition. 


among the Orators, it is the peculiar mam 
of geſture made uſe gf by the ſpeaker to pu 


reigners ; as, an aim in the Me/i/ipp! fo 
In Law, it is the proceſs or form of 1 


* ad” 
A D A A D 9 " * 
N of which there are many forts ac-} alſo the ſtubbornneſs of a wicked, unte- 
2288. occaſion. In Painting, Carving, able fellow, who is ſaid to have an ad n-. 
Ca. it is the poſture the figure or figures are] tine beart, Cc. r 
t io, by which the bebolder judges of the | AADAMITES 6.) a ſect of hereticks that 
Then. | | to imitate Adam's nakedneſs before 
io ABLE (A.) whatever may cauſe or] the fall, believing themſelves as innocent, 
ſupport an action in a Law ſenſe, whether} fince their 2 by the death of Chriſt, 
3-famatory words, blows, promiſes, debts, &c.| and therefore meet together naked upon, all 
CTIONARY or A'CTIONIST, (S.) one] occaſions, afferting, that if Adam had not 
poſſels'd of, or trading in actions, ſhares, or | finned, there would have been no marriages. 
fock in a publick company. 8 Gl ſprung from the Carpocratians and 
CTIVE (A.) nimble, briſk, lively ; one] Gnofticks, and followed the errors of an infa- 
yery apt or forward to do a thing. In Cram-] mous villain called Prodicus, They deified 
mar, that verb which expreſſes the action or | the four elements, rejected proyer, and faid it 
doing of a thing is called a verb ache. With] was not neceſſary to confeſs Chriſt. This 
the Chymifts, ſpirit, oil, and falt are called] feft, with an addition of many blaſphemies, 
aer principles, becauſe when their parts are] was renewed at Antwerp in the 13th century, 
in a briſk agitation, they excite motion in] by one Tandeme, who being followed by 3000 
other bodies. = | foldiers, raviſhed women and maids, calling 
CTI'VITY or A'CTIVENESS (S.) a pro-] their villanies by ſpiritual names. One Fi- 
penfity to do a thing, livelineſs, readineſs, ard, a Flandrian, renewed it alſo in Bobe- 
nimbleneſs. In Philoſophy, all that place or] mia, in the 15th century, whence they 
ſpace wherein any thing extends its power, | ſpread into Poland, They were faid to meet 
virtue, or efficacy, is called its ſpbere of ac-| in the night, and uſe theſe words, ſwear, 
tivi. | bear, and diſerver not the ſecret, Vide 
'CTOR (S.) he that does any thing; but it Bayle's Hiſtorical Dictionary. 
is generally underſtood of thoſe men who| ADA'PT (V.) to fit, to apply to, to make 
make a trade of, or wholly apply themſelves | ready, to prepare. 4 
to perform a part in a play. ADA'PTED (A.) fitted, applied, prepared, or 
'CTRESS (S.) a woman that does any] ſuited to a particular pu : 
thing; but chiefly one who performs a part] ADAR (S.] the twelfth month of the eccle- 
in « play, by way of trade or livelihood. ſiaſtical year among the Fezws, the fixth 
'CTUAL (A.) real, true, poſitive. of the civil year. It contains twenty-nine 
\'CTUARY (S.) the perſon or clerk who re-] days, and anſwers to our February, and ac- 
giſters the canons or ordinances of a convo-| cording to the courſe of the moon, ſome- 
cation. times enters into our month of March. On 
'CTUATE (V.) to excite, ſtir up, or put] the third day of this month, the building of 
in motion; to prompt a perſon to do afthing, | the temple was finiſhed, at the ſolicitations 
\CU'MINATE (V.) to ſharpen, to to] of Hazgai and Zechariab, and dedicated ve- 
a point, ry ſolemaly. On the ſeventh, the Fervs ce- 
CUTE (A.) ſharp-pointed, ready-witted, lebrate a faſt for the death of Moſes. On the 
ingenious. In Geometry, every angle whoſe | 143th, they keep a faſt called Eftber's, in 
meaſure is leſs than a quarter of a circle, or | memory of that obſerved by Mordecat, Eftber, 
go degrees, is called an acute angle. In Phy-] and the Jews at Suſan. On the 14th, they 
fick, thoſe diſeaſes. are called acute, which | celebrate the feſtival of Purim, for their de- 
ſoon come to their height, and by their vehe- | liverance from Haman's intend:d cruelty. 
mence either kill the afflicted patient, or de - The 25th is kept in comimemoration of Je- 
cline and wear off. b iachim king of Judah's being advanced by 
DAD (S.) the fun; which by the Aſfriam |. Ewvil-Meredach above the other kings who 
was adored as God. Under this name they] were at his court. As the lunar year, which 
called the Earth his wife, and worſhiped | the Jews have been uſed to follow, is ſhorter 
him under the name of Adargytes, than the ſolar year by 11 days, which at the 
DAGE (S.) a ſhort ſentence, or proverb, | end of three years. makes a month, they 
containing ſome wiſe ſaying, or remarkable | then inſert a 13th month, and called it Va- 
obſervation, + dar, or a ſecond Adar, which, has alſo 29 
DA'GIAL (A.) provertial, like, or belong-| days in it. | | 
ing to a proverb, or wiſe ſaying. | ADD (V.) to put or join together, to encreaſe, 
DA'GIO (A.) flow, grave, ſolemn; a term | to enlarge. 
in Myfick, ſignifying that part muſt be play'd | A'DDER (S.) a ſerpent, whoſe poiſon is fo 
or ſung very flow to which it is annexed. yery piercing and dangerous, that very. few 
DAMANT (S.) the hardeſt and moſt glit- | remedies are ſtrong enough to overcome it; 
tering of all precious ſtones, Which by the | it is ſometimes called an aſd, | 
pikantes is called a diamond, -  ' [A DDick or ADZE (S,) an inſtrument in the 
DAMA'NTINE (A.) whatever is very hard, | form of a bow, wherewith coopers work, 
excurate, or impenetrable ; as a _—} which anſwers the end boch of a hamm-r and 
in t hatchet, 


* 


n 5 K 


utc} , ons evil belng # driver, ind the other arent the om! or t 


e 
ADDICT (v. vides ſelf 
AD . ( ) oo whey ws dive up 


DDITAMENT er bing Yael 
ADDI INT) oy bs Ja 


| with < t t intd a 
g D make i ire Mc, i 


aDDIRON (6 (5) the Jolnv e 6 Par Kev E. 
Nr be either of the fame 


„or different ones; in Aricbmerich, it is 
reckoned the ſecond of the five principal 
roles 3 and when it is employed about collect - 
| particulars of the ſame * into 
one med, is called ff 2 but when 


i is applied to thi " ng ſpecies, *. 
_ 45 1 8, Kb. 


compound addition; in 
ed by 1 fign +. 
-ADDI/TIONAL (A.) fomethi6g over W 
© above the contract, bargain, or plain thing. . 
in 5 (A.) . n, fled, — for no- 
8 applied to eggs, but meta- 
e a 6 I drunken fellow is 
to be addle- ; 
—_— (S.) a . or remonſtrance 
FN corporation, or fingle 
wo King or queen ; alſo the genteel, 
or fine behaviour of a well- educated perſon in 
the management of any affair z the prudent 
conduct of a wiſe man. 
ADDRESS (V.) to apply to, or * fin- 
| your 


or of men, to 
or offer orie's 3 2 e 
aſſurance of 6 a corporittion, c. 
ARE, aby thing chat Grabs 4 
ADEPTS 8 ſe Alchymiſtt, who are 
S.) tho „ 0 wa, | 
odr ſuppoſed to have found out the * 
trum called the philoſopher's ſtone; alſo any 
who continually amuſes himſelf and 
others, with finding out improbabilities. 
| 8 (A.) fully, perfectiy, and in 
ery reſpect agreeable to a thing. | 
2 (S.) equality, co-extend- 
2 agreeableneſs. 
5 A'DES (S che god of hell, ſometimes hell it- 
ſelf, es of a king of Epirus, who em- 
' | plojiiig many perſons in mining, the moſt of 
which dying in that employ, he was called 
te god of hell and riches, 

ADFE'CTED (A.) compounded, or made up 
of parts; from Whence thoſe equations in al- 
_, pebra, in which the unknown quantity, or 

root .ſooght, are mixed or compounded with 
. the known quantities, are called adfected or 
affected tions. 

ADHERE (V.) to ſtick cloſe, to agree, to 

take pirt with, | 

ADHERENCE, ADHERENCY, or AD- 

HERING (8.) an entbracing, br fretwous 


N 


ADM 


ther, in a DMN 
aintaing the * or A. 
SON 55 phe 

icking s - P 
ADJATE HY ( DMIN 
ADJECTIVE G. . 
another; and in Gr, | 
explain the quility, ſort, or Dum 


any f 5 | 


anforn' ) to the tieaty br 


A510 OURN 8. ee 
e when | 


ſhall have he COR or TH 
to proſecute re now 

ts pete the Vles they ae roo 2 * 
A'DIT 8.) » e ; 


h od In Mikig Naarn 


e or td te 


n 8 


ADJUDGE (v.) the pronouncing fentenc vp: » 
a court of judi eminer 
ADJUDICATE.(V) 1922 to aJjudge, to e thi 

aut 
960 CATION V a judgment, dend . 
Rel, t 


n 


ADJ UK LATION 8.) a , * earne 
rging, br commanding in the um 


another. 
RE (V.) to =p to his oath, v 
Wie ef ef od to declaret 
pare al 
ADJUST {V.) kbar: Ae, to mul 
„ ee to wp 


AD UTANT (S.) an helper or aſſiſtant; u 
attending the chief officer or officers df 


army, and affiſts in council, and carrie cart 
orders from one part to another. 
ADME'ASUREMENT (S.) in the Le 

is a writ lying, to bring thoſe to reaſon, ju ing: 

tice, or equa ty, w take to format] 


what belongs to another, 


ADMINISTER (V.) to help, to fern, re 
ive z alſo to manage or govern z and in ſhould 

it is to be doly empowered to ta ths and di horize 
of the effects of one that dies inteſtate, v de lors 
out making a will, in We 


ADMINISTRA'TION S.) managem% 
rule, or government; in Laco, it is the 
poſing of the eftate or s of one n 
died inteſtate, = RY OH juſt and regu! 
account 


| thereof. 
ADMINISTRATOR 6s) in Low, * 


lon deceaſed 
N of their goods 
MINI TRA TO 3 the * 
UNE ore th 

DMIRABLE (A 


| delicate, 
DUIRABLEN 


- 


7 — nk 3 


me che cho is inveſted with a power to deter- 
1 maritime affairs, and. called the lord i 


eb aal; under whom there are, the 
adniral, ' who commands the third 

bon in a royal leet, and carries his flag h 
i arms of Hi country ln the mlzen-tog of 


ting ne Bos #4 the vice Mages by Forth ee 
1 
nk Amr e 8 . the court 


rr c- „ 
nation ot people. 
e Her bun-. 


PE I; * to look with delight, to 

be pleaſed 71 to . to be arnazed. 
DMASSION &: or ADMI'TTANCE (s.) z 
permiffion, giving leave to, 


receiving into, 


* ng. 
92 (8) the —_ 1 — 
, r to 
7 eſs monks, be com — 


in this court run in the name of the ec 
od wet In the King In this| ale — 

a deputy or lie t, called} A ts cont Wis 
the, admir * is cammonly an] to put one in the place of another, to endow 
doctor of the civil hw. Proceedings one by choie with what he had not by nas 

Aer relating to property, e [the Ty o axother puta, 
governed by the civil law, he fon being | 2s 2nd fub{itute him in of my own. 
Lou verge or limits of the common ADOPTION S.) the a of 1 that my 
d to the aQtion by way of n by choice, which was not fo by nature. 
joined þ by Tho we giving ne. to proſecute 450 SABLE (4) worthy. of all honour, 4 
ong w . wh y whatever ſhall be awarged admired, 
r an if he fall; on e Tre Sn 
the un Soto of the folee, fo ADOR Gr g G 22 
| LA. that be | make his ap- 2 admire, eſteem, and 
oath, v ſand to ev his prodtor mand wth carol Sher. 
declare? BY hos rams. and ith any judgment ADORN V.] to beautify, to ſet off te the 
that ſhall be given againſt him. In this] beſt advantage, to dreſs with fine ornaments. 
art, the ly of Rhodes and ger, are Me. | ADSCITITIOUS (T) he- teh d, borrowed, 
it Wa 5 Adar DRY: 5j Wer „ wanting ſomewhat 
cu of the court of a ty] AD . 
ant ; bee the force of ts Tor deckling con” | Ink. ( * 


trverſies. Under this court there is alſo a 
court of equity, for determining differences 
among merchants. 


Low, which is commonly about pi the 
ſon, jo ceedings were formerly by Hey, 6 nd in- 
bem formation ; but this being found inconveni- 


ent, it was enacted two ſtatutes, made in 


1 the ky of Hewy VIII. that criminal cauſes 
in La tried 7 witneſſes and A au- 
nd 4 horized by ſpecial commiſfion of 18 4 

ite, 


the lord adimial, in which ſome of the 
in Weſtminfer-Hall are always 9 

The common Jaw of England, and the 4. 
miralty, ha ve distinct boundaries and precincts 
of power; for, in the ſea, as far as low 
water mark reache;, the es] is reckoned in 
county, and cauſes thence 


In criminal matters, | 


ADVANCE (V.) to go forward, to promote, 
to further, to raiſe, or prefer, to pay part of 


delivered. 

ADVANCE (S.) io Fortification, is a ditch of 
water round the glac's to prevent its being 
ſurprized ; alſo the firſt line of an army rang- 
ed in order of battle, or that part which 
marches firſt before the enemy. 

o | ADV A'NCEMENT (S.] preferment, promo- 
tion; alſo improvements in arts and ſciences. 

ADVANTAGE (S.) benefit, profit, good. 

ADVANTA'GEOUS (A.) any thing that is 
beneficial, profitable, or good. 

A'DVENT (A.) a coming to; . 
apart by the church to prepare people to 
Chriſmas, with the gone devotion. 


; ADVEN- 


a contract before the work is done, or goods 


Av. 


r 


— 


— 


+ 


% 
* 


+4 


- * * 
„ 


** , * 


OE i: 
ADVENTTTIOUS (A.) a coming from with- 


out, a ha accidentally. 
ADVENTURE V. to run the hazard of 2 


thing ; 2s, to ſend goods to ſea, &c. 
ADVENTURE (s.) a difficult 
n bagardous matter, chance, or uncertainty. 
ADVERB GC.) in Grammar, is a word that is 
joined to a verb, to expreſs the manner, kind, 


time, c. of the action; as, be ran ſwiftly, | 
in what 


here feoiftly is the adverb explaining 
manner the ran. 


ADVERBIAL (A.) of or belonging to an ad- 


ver 
ADVERSARY (S.) an enemy, one that is 
in oppoſition, „or battle with 


another, 
ADVERSE (A.) oppoſite, or contrary to a 
4 or watter. 

ADVERSITY (s.) forrow, affliction, trouble, 


, calamity, „c. 
l or ADVE'RTENCY (s.) 
regard, obſeryation, attention, &c. 

DVERTISE (V.) to publiſh, to give notice 

or intelligence of a thing. 
ADVERTISEMENT (S.) a publick noticing 
... or_ adviſing of a thing, information, intelli- 


gence. | 
ADVTCE (S.) counſel; alſo news, informa- 
tion, -notice or account of a thing. 
ADVTSABLE (A.) proper or fit to be done. 
ADVISE (V.) to defire or wiſh one to do a 
thing, to give an account or information, to 
" ruminate or conſider a thing in one's mind. 
ADVISEDNESS (S.) conſideratene ſa, delibe- 


ration, acting or doing a thing after every 


.- circumftance has been duly examined. 

ADULA”TION (S.) fawning, flattering, bu- 
mourmy. : 

ADULA'TOR (S.) a fawner, flatterer, hu- 

-  mourer, pleaſer, or complier with the deſires 
or inclinationc of another. 

ADU'LATORY (A.) flattering, praifng, hu- 
mouring, pleaſing, or complying with that 
which is delightful to another. 


ADU'LT (A.) ripe, full grown, of a proper | 


age to act any * 
ADULTERER (S.) a married man that has 
criminal converſation with one or more wo- 
men to whom he is not married. 
ADU'LTERESS or ADU'LTRESS (S.) a 
married woman who hath criminal converſa- 
tion with one that is not her. huſband. 
ADU'LTERATE or ADU'LTERATED (A.) 
ſpolled, mixed with a baſer fort, corrupted, 
counterfeited, 
ADULTERATE (v.) to counterfeit,, ſpoil, 
corrupt or mix with ſomething worſe. 
ADULTERA'TION (S.) the counterfeiting, 
ſpoiling, or corrupting things. pure, by-mix- 
ture, or imitation, whereby the effect is hin- 
dered from being produced, either who'ly, or 
in part. : HEY 
ADU'LTEROUS (A.) an unlawſul and crimi- 
nal converſation of married perſons ; alſo any 
counterfeit or pretended wares that are made 
or ſold inſtead of the real ones, 


| ADULTERY (S.) is generally 


which was near the altar of burnt-offeruy 


innocency 
, knowledge her fault, he required that & 


ADG 
the act of w or incontinency in — 
ried perſons i, but if one be married, ad 
other ſingle, tis in the ny. 
ried _ and fornication in the ne 
in — ah it is called | 
was puniſh'd by law of 5 
death of both the man DN 
ee 
any man prom the ſpirit of n. 
louſy, falpefind_ his wiſe & hive g 
adultery, he brought ber (ſays the Rabba 
firſt before the judges, and ſet forth to they 
that having often admoniſhed his wife no 6 
be converſant in private with a certain peria 
ſhe regarded not his admonition ; but a; f. 
aſſerted her i „ and would not u. 


ſhould be ſentenced to drink the waten d 
bitterneſs, that God by this means might & 
cover what ſhe was willing to conceal. Ty 
man produced his witneſſes, and had tha 
heard ; after. which both the man andth 


woman were carried to Feru 


and 
before the Sanbedrim, r was roy 
judge of ſuch cauſes, The judges of ty 
Sanbedrim at firſt endeavoured with the 


threatnings to confound the woman, ul upon h 
oblige her to confeſs her crime; if the 3c. tho' b 
ſiſted in denying it, they had ber well t buſtan 
with walking, to ſee if any thing could k crime, 
got out of ber by this means; and if fi: the w 
denied the fact, ſhe. was led to the aft return 
© gate of the court of Tae, and when ſh: a Robbo 
ſtripped of the cloaths ſhe wore, and n pected 
dreſſed in black before a multitude of her on two re 
ſex, the prieſt then told her, that if k come 
knew herſelf to be innocent of that whid name ſ 
ſhe was accuſed of, ſhe had nothing to ay by the 
hend; but that if ſhe was guilty, he mit any h 
expect to ſuffer all that the Jaw threatred lx againſt 
With; to which ſhe anſwered, Amen, Az. to depe 
The prieſt wrote the terms of the law un with t 


iece of yellum, with ink made particula 

r this uſe, without vitriol, that it ni 
more eaſily be blotted out. The words ves, 
If a flrange man bas not come near you, a 
you are net polluted by firſaking the bed if yu 
buſbond, theſe bitter waters. wvhich I Un 
curſed will not hurt you ; but if peu ar! fn 
aftray from your buſband, and bave ji 
Wourſelf by coming near to another man, f 
you be accurſed of the Lord, and become a- 
ample for all bis people ; may your thigh 
and your belly till it burſt ; ma theſ 15 
waters enter into your belly, and being fuss 
therewith, may your thighs putrefy, After 
the prieſt took a pi made of new en 
filled it with water out of the brazen 


caſt ſome duſt into it, taken from the p 
ment of the temple, mingled ſomething 
ter with it, and having read the curſes 

mentioned to the woman, and receive N 


anſwer of Amen, he ſcraped wormwo's 


ater, During all this time, another prieſt 
as tearing ber 


ed to proſecute the 


offender ; and tho* the huſband be guilty as 
well as the wife, the wife cannot ſue the 
huſband for his fault. Socrates relates, that 


A F F 
terer 2s & parricide; and the Locrians tore 
out his eyes; and in moſt parts of the eaſt he 
was ſeverely puniſi d. T 
burnt the adultereis, and erected a gibbet over 
her aſhes, whereon they hanged the adulterer. 
In England, king Edmond puniſhed adultery 
as homicide z but Canutus ordained the man 
baniſhed, and the woman to have her 

k 


8 
T 


hes to to — 
im ei to do juſti upon i » 
periſh in that condition, At preſent, the 
are more favourable. To divorce, and 
rip the adultreſs of her dower, is all her 
puniſhment among us: In the Ramiſp coun- 
tries they ſhut them up in the nunneries. 
3 (S.) one who pleads the cauſe 


another. 

ADVOCATESHIP (S.) the office or bufineſs 
of an advocate. 

ADVOWEE' or AVOWEE!' (S.) 4 patron, 

| or one who hath a right of preſentation to a 
church, benefice, or parſonage. 

ADVOW'SON (S.) the right of preſentation 
of a clergyman to a living or benefice 3 and, 
when this right belongs to, or depends upon 
A manor as an apurtenance thereto, it is called 
advowſon j and when the ght of 
preſentation is abſolute in ſome body ar ſociety 
of men, or ſome fingle perſon, without be- 
longing to a magor, it is called an advoryſon 

in 


ADU'ST (A.)] fcorched, burnt, or parched 
up; fo when the blood thro' exceſs of heat, 
having its thinner parts exhaled by fieams or 
vapours, and the thicker parts which remain 
| become black and foul, it is then by phyũci- 
ans ſaid to be ad. 

ADU'STIBLE (A.) chat may be ſcorched, 
parched, or burnt. 

ADU'STION (S.) ſcorching, parching, drying 
up with heat. 
ADYTUM ($S.) a ſanctuary; alſo a ſecret or 
| retired place in the Pagan temples, where ora- 
cles were given, and into which none but the 
priefts were admitted, 

ADZE (S.) a fort of hatchet or chopping knife 
uſed by coopers, ſhipwrights, Sc. ſome with 
long — and ſhort blades, others with 
ſhort handles and long blades, but both beut 
like a bow when ſtrung. = 

AERIAL (A.) of, or belonging to the air, 
AFA'R (Part.) at a great diſtance. 
ATFFABLE (A.) courteous, pleaſant, eaſy to 

be ſpoken to, kind, good - natur d. 
AFFABILITY or A'FFABLENESS (S.) 
kindneſs, courteouſneſs, a aha. 
condeſcenſiveneſs, eaſineſs of addreſs. - 
AFFA'IR (S.) any buſineſs, concern, or mat- 
ter to be done. 


_— — — — 


ren. 


N 
* N —_ 
— „„ 


A FF 
to defire or incline to, to love or z alſo 
to influence or move the paſſions of another 


perſon. 
AFFEOCTATION (S.) ſelf-conceitedneſs, a 
2 ſtiff way of — ar 
AFFE'CTED (A.) inclined, di , 
formal; in Phyfick, any * . othe 


diſorder in the . | 
AFFE'CTION Erl kindneſs, tenderneſs, 
or ifclination for a perſon, — thing; in Pbi- 
loſopby, ſome ty or quality of a body. 
AFFE'CTIONATE (A.) VN loving, Lind, 
or tender. / a 
AFFE/CTIONS (8.) love, friendſh p, tender- 
neſs for, deſi re, inclination, paſſion; in Phi- 
Toſepby, the properties or qualities of any 
thing; alſo the paſſions or inclinations of the 
mind, ſuch as love, defire. &c. 


* 


AFFE'TTO or AFFETTUO'SO (A.) a Mu-| 


al term, ſignifying that ſuch a train or air 
ould be played or ſung in the tendereſt and 
moſt moving manner. | | 
AFFYANCE (S.) hors, ub, o F 
in Law, it is the plighting of troth between 
a man and a woman upon an agreement of 


marriage, | 
AFFIDAVIT (S.) a judicial ſwearing or giv- 
ing witneſs, or bearing teſtimony upon oath, 
to any matter or thing before a magiſtrate, 

. AFFINITY (s.) blance or. relation cf 
one thing to another; alſo kindred by marri- 
age, ſeveral degrees of which prohibit marri- 
ape; -as may be ſeen, Leviticus xviil. 

AFFFRMYV.) to fwear, to proteſt, aſſure, 
avouch,” or maintain the truth of a thing ; 
and in Lazy, it is the confirming a ſentence 
or determination formerly paſſed or agreed to. 
AFFIRMA'TION 6.) che pofitive aſſerting 
a thing; and now by a peculiar application, it 


means the folemn oath or declaration of the | 


people called Quakers, in a judicial way, 
which, by act of parlament, is indulged 
them inſtead of taking an oath, as other 


pie do, which in all matters of right is öblñ- 


7 „but has no force in cauſes criminal, 
AFFTRMATIVE (A.) pertaining to affirma- 
tion, poſitive, peremptary z in which ſenſe it 
is oppoſed to negative, | | 
AFFFX (V.) to faſten to, to ſet or poſt up a 
bill to give publick notice. | 
AFFLA”TION (S.) à breathing or blowing 
upon; alfo infpiration. OY 
AFFLICT (V.) to vex, grie ve, torment, to 
trouble, caſt down, oppreſs or diſhuiet. , 
AFFLICTION 


— 2 &c. 
AFFLICTIVE (A.) that brings or cauſes 
grief, vexation, &c. bt eff th 
AFFLUENCE, A'FFLUENCY, or A'F- 
FLUENTNESS (S.] plenty, riches, abun- 
AFFLUENT (A.) abaunding, increafing, plen- 


©, teous, more than ſufficient. 
_ AFFLUX{S.) a gathering together, 8 flowing 
* 0. 4 1 E 0 - , 


3 


(S.) trouble, ſorrow, grief, 


A GA 
AFFORD (V-) to give, to yield, to mike d 


ance. 
AFFRA'Y (S.) a diſturbance, noiſe, yh, , 
| arrel between two or more 
AFFRESH (Part.) to do a thi anew, v 


agun. 
171 65 7 l ta ſurprize, terry, | 
ARD NFG (V.) to abuſe by Caying or din 
ſomething DOE. l to a perſon's chan, 
Fc, on purpaſe to raiſe a perſon's anger a n 


| ſentment. . 

AF FRONT (S.] an injury gr abuſe, either h 

| word or action, 

A 4 rn (A.] abuſive, injuriout, np, 

' or * Y. 

| AFFU'SION (s.) a pauring over or upon, 

AFFRICA'NS (S.] with the Gardeners, a wy 
ticular ſort of fine large - headed marigola, 

Me AFQREHAND (Part.) a perl 

ing that is got ar done before another, 


ar 
AFORESA'ID (Fart. ) ſ ing ſpoken of ls 
fare, and is naw again repea 


” 


again 
AFT (Part.) that part of a ſhip- towards th 
ſtern ; the ſame with Abeft. 
AFTER (Part.) later, behind, or beyond, u 


time or order. 
A'FTER-BIRTH (S.) in Midewifry, the & 
| cundine, or coats that contain the child in th 
| womb, which comes away ſome ſmall tine 
after the child is born, and which is very bs 
zardaus if not taken due care of, to big; 
FTER-MATH merh. th 
4 MATH (5. , ' 
ter crop. of graſs that grows after a field ky 


AFTERNOON (S.) is properly that part d 
the day that is between the middle of th 
day, or twelve of the clock, and fix, wha 


the evening begins. 

A'FTER-PAINS (S.) thoſe uneafineſſes u 
pains that women feel in their groin, loi 
Ec. for ſame days after child · birth. 

A'FTERWARD (Part.) ſomething done un 

or when another is done. 

AA (.) is the title given by the Turk to the 

goyernor or colonel of the janizaries, and u 


the de it Gon 
the deputy yarns of towns; it ſignif 
AGAIN (Part.) the repetition. of a thing and 


more. 
AGA'INST (Part. oppoſite 9 
; by Yay bo oxy 


— 
4 
8 
8 
: : 
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made. There are many ſorts of them, 


- the b the ate #, or ſardonys the agate 
. , Sb ate caledoy, or calce- 
— bry only; alſo the Roman agate, and Ger- 


an agate; it is ſometimes called achatet, ga 
athes, or ſhebo : It is ſaid to take its name 
om a river in Sicily, where it is found. 

E (S.) the ſpace of time a perfon has liv'd, 
he whole time of life; alſo certain periods 
ito which chronologers and Hifforians have 
vided time fince the creation, which are 
bmmonly fix. The firſt extends from the 
ginning of the world to the deloge, and 
vmprehends 1656 years, The ſerond, from 
he deloge to Abrabam's coming into the 
| of promiſe, in 2082; containing 426 
ears. The third, from Abraham's entrance 
to the promiſed land, to the del verance of 
e Hebrews out of Egypt, in the year of 
e world 2524; in 430 years. The 
durth, from the going out of Egypt, to the 
dundation of the temple by Salamon, in the 
ear of the world 2992 3 containing 479 
ears, The fifth, from Sclamm's laying the 
pundation of the temple, to the Babylon; 
botivity, in the year of the wor'd 3416 ; 
ntaining 424 years, The fixth, from the 
alla captivity, to the birth of Jeſus 
br}, which happened in the year of the 
eld 4000, and in the fourth year before 
vulzar æra; and includes 584 years. 
ENCY (S.) the office of doing bufineſs, or 


ade es fen for another 3 and fete. 
: is th means the money or reward paid for one 
— erſon's acting or doing buſineſs for another. 
1 of di ENT (S.) a factor, or perſon who does 
this wit lireſs for another; a refident or under-am- 
oh gut Nador that takes care of the affairs of his 
fa = > foreign court; jo Tiger, that 
. * 


. 
by which any thing is done or effected, is 
End the pF in Divinity, the diſpute 
runs very high, a man is an agent 
of patient, that is, whether he is capable 
of doing, or refufing any particular act, and 
thereby make himſelf accountable, or not, 
at the day of judgment, for what is done 
in this life, 

AGGLUTINATE (V.) to glue or flick one 
thing to another; alſo to thicken the natural 
fluids or moiſture of the body in order to ren- 
der them more nutrimentive. 

AGGRANDIZE (V.) to heap honours upon 
a perſon, to enlarge npon his qualifications or 
fortune, to promote, raiſe, or advance to 
great honour, _ 

A'GGRAVATE (V.) to heighten or enlarge 
a ſmall fault into a great one, to provoke a 

| to anger by ill uſage. | 

AGGRAVA'TION (S.) provoking, enlarg- 


AGEREGATTE 


. | AGGREGATE (8) the total, or whole 


maſs of many particulurs added or collected 


together. | 
AGGREGAFION (S.) a gathering, adding, 
or colleAiig many things together into one 
heap, total, or ſum. 
AGG * (V.) to aſſault firſt, or to begin a 
narre}, - 
AGGRE'SSION (S.) che act of firſt aſſaulting 
< upon a perſon, the beginning of a 


quarrel. 

AGGRE'SSOR (S.) the perſon who firſt be- 
gins a quarrel, either by ill language, offen- 
five behaviour, or blows. 93 2 

AGGRIE'VANCE (S.) wrong, injury, afflic- 
tion, or trouble, | 

2 (V.] to affli&, trouble, wrong, 
or re. 

GLE (A.) nimb'e, ſwift, dextrous, quick, 
briſk, lively, &c. 

AGILITY or A'GILNESS (S.) activity, ſwiſt- 
neſs, dexterity, livelineſs, &c. | 

AGYO (S.) a term in Merchandize, uſed par - 
ticularly where there are banks, that circu- 
late foreign bills ; and is the ſame with pre- 
mio or reward, being the difference between 
the current money, and ſuch bills or ſtock in 
that bank, which in Holland, Fenice, Sc. is 
ſometimes 2, 3, 4, or 5 fer Cent, advance 
in favour of the bank. 

A*'GITABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
moved, diſturbed, fretted, or fermented. 

A'GITATE (V.] to move, ſtir up, excite; to 
ver, fret, or teaze, | | 

AGITATION (s.) a flirring, ſhaking, tum- 
bling, or toſſing ; alſo particularly applied to 

the enthuſiaſtick diftortions of the voice and 
body, us'd by the people calPd French prophets. 

AGITA'TOR (s.) a promoter or ſtirrer up of 


flirs up the coals of contention, a manager 
D3 of 


a matter or buſineſs, an incendiary, one who -. 


Wy 


KAR _ 
pf a bufineſs or affair; fo thoſe perſons, who, 
in the time of the civil wars in 1647, were 
choſe out of every regiment of the parlia- 
ment's army, to fit in council, and manage 


»Kirs, were called agitators. 

A'GNAIL (S.) the that ariſes from 
the ſtripping up of the fleſh in thin ſlices at 
the bottom and corners of the nails. 

AGNA'TION (s.) in the Civi! Law, is that 

© tie or bond of relation, that is between the 
male deſcendants of the fame father, | 

AGO (Part.) ſpoken of ſomething that has 
been done ſome time. | 


A'GONY (s.) violent pain, the pangs of death;|. 


* 


alſo an affliftion or diſturbance 
of the mind, by which it feels the pain of 
fear, fright, amazement, or terror. | 
AGREE (V.) to yield or conſent to, to al- 
low, to compoſe a difference, to bargain. 
AGREE'ABLE (A.) pleaſant, ſuitable, con- 
deſcenſive, beautiful, charming. 
n (S.) pleaſantneſe, ſuita- 


AGREE'MENT (S.) che being of the fame 
mind, judgment, or opinion; a ſettling the 
©" conditions of a or bargain, a recon- 
ciling diſputes, or arbitrating differences. 
AGRICULTURE (S.) huſbandry, the art of 
manuring, plowing, ſowing, and improving 
advantage. 


AGROUND (A.) not capable of ſtirring, 


_ ſhip-wreck'd, non-pluſs'd, quite overcome. 

A'GUE (S.) a diſeaſe that afflits the patient, 
by involuntarily ſhaking, preceding which he 
is taken with a violent coldneſs or chillneſs : 
There are many varieties np eee and 

© as many pretended fpec:ficks for its eure; it is 

ABUISH (A.) of or belonging 

2 . Jof or "ging to an ague, 
A6 2921 or ſhivering. 5 

AH (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion of ſorrow or pity. 

© AID (S.) help, aſſiſtance, comfort, 8 
relief; in Law, a tax or ſubſidy; alſo an 
officer called an aid de camp, 

AID (V.) to help, ſuccour, aſſiſt, relieve. 

AIL (V.) to be ſick, or out of order. 

AlL or AFLMENT (S.) a dſorder, or ſlight 
indiſpoſition of body. 

AIM (S.) the mark or point to which a per- 
ſon directs his diſcourſe or actions, the deſign 
a perſon has formed in his mind, and ftrives 
to accompliſh, 

AIM (V.) to direct or ſhoot at, to bend all 

one's power or capacity to do a certain mat- 

AIR 68) 2 J fe 7; gniſying the ger 

. +} 2 erm, fi ifyi a 

ral bent or inclination of the comguigien; 
alſo a particular tune played alone, without 
either a baſs, or any 

it; alfo the way of behaving one's ſelf in 
converſation, is called a cl emp or gentee! 


* 


air, according at the perſon behaves, agree- 
ably or In Pbi, . air is 
fluid in which we move and breath, and 


part to accompany | 


| without which we cannot ſubfit ; Some of | 


time: 
as the ure increaſes, ſo dees its dend 
and as the preſſure decreaſes, it expand ng 
The force that compreſſes common a5 
oy Lot oa, lth 
equal to that weight ; for always 
lance each other, and p — Uh 


33 


rous ſubſtarces. Wherefore, when ware 


moſphere, where its weight, and « 
quently its preſſure and denfity, i k6 
near the ſ of the earth. Hence it f 
lows, that a moiſt atmoſ] is bent 
cler 


11 
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to the preſſure of $50 inches altitude 
00 4 the preffure of one inch altitude 
quickſilver is equal to the preſſure of 
2 j i 


= = * 


ON 


filver is to the preſſure of 11616 inches 
—— it 30 inches 
altitude of quick filver is equal to the preſſure 
of 348480 inches, or 2 feet of altitude 
of air : But the atmoſphere muſt extend to 
2 much greater height than 5 miles, as the 
air is an elaſtick fluid, and expands itſelf at 
all altitudes, in proportion as the preſſure of 
the incumbent part of the atmoſphere de- 
creaſes, Dr. Halley firſt found out and de- 
monſtrated, that if altitudes in the atmo- 
ſphere are taken in arithmetical proportion 
increasing, the denſities of the air, and con- 
ſeguently the heights of the mercury ſuſ- 
pended in a tube, ſhall be in geometrical pro- 
[ and from thence he 


© S— 
heights in the 14 —— 16 degrees of the air's 


ar, 2] wn 64 


near Clermont in France, at the top of which 
the mercury ſhall ftand at about 27 inches, 
when it ftands at 30 inches at the bottom of 
the mountain; therefore the icular 
height of that mountain is about 2686 feet, 
or ſomething more than half a mile. All 
— 2 = — os 
wrrfying ſpir it, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
to the preſervation and continuance of animal 


7 


reps 

is 

to feed fire 

conſum it is actually 
deftroy y- paſs thro' the 
fire; which deaden red-hot 
coals, and Air that has 
loſt the vi ri y be called a 
damp ; not becauſe it is filled with humid 
or moiſt vapour, but becauſe it deadens fire, 
extinguiſhes flame, and life. The 
contrivance of warming a room, by fupply- 
ing it, with air heated by paſſing thro' 


may prove mortal, unleſs there be a ſpeedy 
admiſſion of healthful ſpirituous air. The 


ficial damp in the. receiver is equal to the 
weight of the atmoſphere. Air may be 


changed into a damp, not only by paſſing 


thro' the fire, or thro* the lungs of an ani- 


emptied for ſome time. The ſenſible quali- 


the time that the wivifying ſpirit of the air 
* is putrefying, it may reaſonably be conceived 
to undergo changes, as may quite alter 
its nature, and endue it with malignant and 
poiſonous ities of divers kinds and de- 
grees, till t n is finiſhed, and the 
ſpirit intirely ed and diſſipated, as if it 
had paſſed thro' fire. If a conſiderable 


that country will be ſubje& to an epidemical 
diſeaſe, which ſhall continue for a certain 


ſalt, as is commonly believed, Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in the 41 query at the end of 


his opticks, deſcribes the manner of its 
trefaQtion. . 


AIR (V.) to take out of any cloſe confinement, 
and bring a perſon or thing into the open air ; 
alſo dry up the dampneſs that may be in a 

h | room, 


— 
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*. 
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ity, gaiety, 


ATR (S.) the neſt of a bird of prey. 
AVRY (A.) -lvely, briſk; alſo that has no 
folidity, or that is very light. 2 
AKE or ACH (v.) to be very painful or 
AL, an Arabick particle, ſet before words to give 

them a pecular emphaſis, or ſtrong meaning, 
and fignifies exce/lent, nob/e, or worthy; as 
alebymiſ, algebra, &c. which ſee. - 
A'LABASTER (S.) a white ſtone fomewhat 
like marble, but not veined, ſofter, and not 
brittle, ſo that it is capable of being wrought 
into any form. Formerly all veſſels to put 
j and perfumes in, had the general 


8329771 caneey | 


were made. Some old authors are of opi- 
nion, that the box that contained the oint- 
ment that Mary the ſiſter of Lazarus pour- 
ed on the head of s Chriſt, was made of 
. glaſs; ſome affirm that the name of alabaſter 
denotes the form rather than the matter, 
ALA'CRITY (S.) chearfulneſs, briſknefs, live- 
- lineſs; likewiſe, pleaſure and conſent.. 
ALAMYRE (S.) in Mu 
but one in the three 1 
of muſick or gamut. 
ALAMOPDE (s.) a particular fort of filk worn 
by women, commonly black ; alſo after the 
mode, or according to the faſhion now in uſe, 
ALA'RM or ALA'RUM (S.) the noiſe made 
by a drum, trumpet, or voice, in a ſudden 
and haſty manner, to ſigniſy that preparation 
. muſt be made againſt the invaſion of an ene- 
my, who has in a manner come upon us 
-- ſurprize, or unex 
- ſort of clock, that may be ſet fo as to diſ- 
charge a weight hanging to a line, and there- 
by ringing a bell with a ſtrong noiſe, on pur- 
.. poſe to awake perſons at any particular hour 
of the night. 
ALARM (V.) to make a fudden noiſe, to call 
e 


' ALA'S{Part.) a ſudden expreſſion of grief or 
ſurprize, fignifving pity or condolence. 
ALAY (S.) in Hunting, is the putting 
dogs into the cry. 
St. ALBANS (S.) a Market Town in Herr- 
- feradſtire, about 20 miles diſtant from Londen, 
was formerly a very noted place, taking its 
name from one Alban, who was the firſt 
Engliſh martyr for the Chriſtian religion, 
4 VI. incorporated this town by his 


charter, by the name of a mayor and ten | 


burgeſſes, a ſteward and chamberlain, who 


- ſhould have perpetual ſucceſſion, with power | 
to chuſe two burgeſſes to repreſent them in | 


parliament, and determined that the mayor 
and ſteward only ſhould have power to act as 


juſtices of the peace, and that the mayor 


by 
3 alſo a particular ! 


'ALC 

before the ſteward on N 
| that they —— — 

weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, and th 
fairs annually on chaelmas- day, the 24 4 
February, and 27th of June, called &. 4, 
| ban's day. This borough is a liberty, 1 
hath a peculiar power in itſelf relating to lu 


ALBE'IT (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion, fen. 
ing a ſuppoſal or conceſſion, that ſomethiy 
might have been as was aſſerted. 

A*LBION (S.) the ancient name of this iſa, 
now called England. 

ALCA'DE or ALCAIDE (S.) a name gw 
in Barbary to him that is intrufted with ti 
adminiſtrat ion of juſtice, and the guad d 
the city: He is the abfolote judge both in 6 
vil and criminal matters, and all forfeityy 
belong to himſelf; but he cannot condems 
the guilty to any other puniſhment but death, 

A'LCAHOL or A'LCOOL (S.) in the (y 


———— is the pure or refined fb 
ſtance of any thing ſeparated from the mon 


ALCAHO/LIZE (V.) to feparate chymiclh, 
the pure from the groſſer part of any thing, 
whether dry or quid. | 

ALCALIZA*'TION or ALKALIZA'TION 

S.) the i a liquor with alcakne 

- falt, in order to fit it the better for diftill- 

tion, or make it a proper menſtruum for dc 
ſolving other matters in it. 

A'LCHYMY (S.) a name given to the art u 
purifying metals, and changing the leſß perſed 
into gold and filver ; and to the extraQting d 
the ſpirits of minerals and plants. The fil- 
lowers of this art pretend, that Adam taught 
it Enoch, and that from him it deſcended u 

| Moſes and others. Some are ſo profane as to 
alledge Solomon's ſong to relate to this ſub- 
ject, and to be the epithalamium of the fun 
and moon. Pliny ſays, the emperor Caliguls 
was the firſt w red natural arſenik, 
in order to make gold of it, but left it off be 
cauſe the charge exceeded the profit. Othen 
ſay, the Egyptians had this myſtery, which 
if true, how could it have been loſt ? The 
Arabian are ſaid to have invented this my{- 
terious art, wherein they were followed by 
Ramond Lullins, Paracelſus, and others, who 
never found thing elſe but aſhes in ther 
farnaces. So that Vreber obſerves judiciouſ). 
that the quadrature of the circle, perpetual 
motion, inextinguiſhable lamp, and phibp- 
|  phers ſtone, havecrack'd the wits of philol- 
pher» and mathematicians for a long time, 
without any effect. 

ALCORAN (S.) the book of the Mabonetn 

bw. Mabomet compoſed it by the help of 

Batirat a Facobin, and Sergrus a Neſtoria 


* 


| and dame thould hold a. coure of record 


monk, wi the afliftance. of ſome Jn 


ALC 


book is divided into four parts, and each 
7 into chapters, which have ridiculous 
itles, as the chapter of the cow, of the em- 
net, of the ſpider, and of the fly. It is 
tompoſed in Arabian verſe, of a very good 
Mile, but in ſo irregular a methag, that it is 
continued piece of confuſion; the author 
ks ſometimes in his own name, and 
* metimes (as he pretends) in God's, and at 
ber times in the name of the faithful. Moſt 


f the principles are the ſame with thoſe of 


nut, Neftorius, Sabellius, and other Here- 
ches. Sometimes he makes uſe of ſcrip- 
ure hiſtories, which he falfifies, and adds 
many fables to thoſe of the patriarchs, Chriſt, 
ad Jabs the Baptiſt, This book is in ſuch 
eneration among the infidels, that it is death 
br a Jew or 2 Chriſhan to touch it, and for 
muſſelman, as they call their true believers, 

F be touch it with anwaſhen hands. They 
ay, that God ſent it to Mahbomet by the an- 
e Gabriel, writ on parchment made of that 
m's ſkin which Abraham ſacrificed inſtead 
of his ſon Jaac; for its doctrine, they ſay 
t it is as ancient as the firſt prophets, ſince 

od chaſtized Adam's children; that Noab 
ired what the firſt had loſt ; that Abra- 

om ſucceeded the ſecond, - Foſeph the third, 
nd Moſes the fourth; that Chrift eſtabliſhed, 
d Mabomet confirmed it. Our Saviour is 
erein called the Word, the Soul and Strength 
f Cad. They admit prayers: for the dead, 
dd puręatory; they believe that the puniſh- 
ment of the damned will ceaſe, that the de- 
ils hail be converted by the Alcoren. They 
ay, that the foul is a part of God, maintain 
freedom of will and deſtiny, They fay, 
here are ſeven paradiſes, all of which Mabo- 
viewed on a creature called Alborack, big- 
than an aſs, and leſs than a mule; the 
rſt, they ſay, is of fine filver, the ſecond 
eld, the third precious ſtones, where there 
8 an angel, betwixt whoſe two hands is 
o, ooo days journey, and that is always read- 
e the fourth is of emerald, the fifth cryſ- 
al, the fixth the colour of fire, and the fe- 
enth a delicious garden, watered with foun - 
ins, and rivers of milk, honey, and wine, 
ich divers ſorts of trees always green, and 
pples whoſe kernels are changed into girls, 
0 handOme and ſweet, that if one of them 
hou'd ſpit in the ſea, the waters thereof 
ould be bitter no more. This paradiſe, 
hey fay, is guarded by angels, one of which 
s 2 cow's head, with 40,000 knots in his 
porns, and that it is 40 days journey from 
ne knot to the other; others with 70 
nouths, and every mouth 70 tongues, and 
lat each tongue praiſes God 70 times a day, 
n 70 different idioms. Before the throne of 
od, there are 14 wax candles lighted, which 
pntain 50 years journey from one end to the 
ber; that all the apartments of heaven are 
iſhed with whatever may be conceived 


al pampous, rich, and magnificent ; that 


CEE 
the bleſſed are fed with the moſt rare and le» 


licious meſſes; that they marry women who 


are always virgins, &c. Upon the whole, 
t accommodate their heayen to the moſt 

and brutiſh appetit: ¶ They further 
ſay, that their wives which-they have in this 
world," do not enter paradife, but behold the 
happineſs of their huſtands at a diſtance. 
They fay, bell conſiſts in pains, that ſhall 


have an end by the bounty of Mabmer, who 


is to waſh the damned in a fountain, that 
they may eat the remalnders of a feaſt which 
ſhall be made to the bleſſed. They fay, that 
after death two black angels come to the 
tomb, and reſtoring the ſoul to the body of 
the deceaſed, aſk it, if it bath" carefully ob- 
ſerved the law ? if the dead anſwer yes, the 
tranſgreſſing members give him the ye, if it 
be not true, and upbraid him with his 
crime ; whereupon one of thoſe black ſpirits 


' knocks him on the head with a hammer, 


which drives him ſeven fathom into the 
earth, where they torment him a long time; 
and on the contrary, the corpſe of thoſe wha 
are innocent, are preſerved by two white an- 
gels to the day of judgment. This book fays 
the earth was created in two days; that it 
is ſuſtained by an ox which is beneath it, 
ſtanding on a white ſtone, with his head ta 
the eaſt, and tail to the weſt, having 40 
horns, and as many teeth bet vixt each horn j 
the ſpace would take a man up a thouſand 
years to walk continual'y. The foundations 


of. their law are, 1. Predeſtination; believing 


that all things are ſo in eternal ideas, that it 
is impoſſible to prevent the effects. 2. That 
their religion is to be-planted without mira- 
cles, diſpute, or contradiction; and that tha 
oppoſers are to be cut off without any other 
form of proceſs; and that the muſſelmans 
who kill unbelievers deſerve paradiſe. In 2 
ſhort time after Mab:met's death, above two 
hundred different comments upon this booke 
were publiſhed. Whereupon Mobawia, ca- 


lyph of Babylon, ſummoned an afſembly at 


Damaſcus, to reconcile ſo many - diſcording 
opinions 3 but finding it i „ be choſe 
ſix of the moſt learned ans out of 
the aſſembly, and ſhut them up apart, with 
a command to write what they thought beft, 
and moſt agrees ble to theit judgment: Which 
being done, thoſe fix-books, called the run 
to this day, were compiled and kept, and all 
the reſt were caſt into the river, with fevere 
and ſtrict prohibitions neither to ſpeale, teach, 
or act any thing contrary to what was con- 
tained in thoſe fix books, Notwirhſtanding 
which, there are four different ſeas 3 the 
firſt, and moſt ſuperſtitious, formed by Radbe 
Melich, is embraced by the Moors and Arai 
ant; the ſecond, commonly called the Jme- 
nian, according to the tradition of Ha, 
which is the moſt rational, is followed by the 
Perſfuns; the third is that of Omar, und the 
looſeſt, is venerated by the Tue; the * 


—ͤ — , 
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A wp by Othnar, which is the moſt ſottiſh, 

+ is idolized by the Tartars. 

ALCO'VE (.) a particular or retired part of a 
room or chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade or 
other ornament, for a particular , as 

ef containing a bed of fate, &c. alſo ſmall 
open ſummer-houſes or ſeats in gardens, with 

„ ray. ce" men 
called, 

nes rn (S.) * 234 in Suf- 

» 76 computed, and u tiles 
2 both and pleaſantly 
ſituated in the — Slughdes having 
the fea on the eaſt, and the river Ad on 
the weſt : It hath three ſtreets on a row, and 
is a commodious harbour for ſeamen and 

- Kiſhermen ;. upon which account it is fully in- 
habited by theſe ſort of people. It is a town 

te, governed by two bailiffs, ten capi- 
es, and 24 inferior officers : It ſends 


the , 

is the name of one 72 
royal, in the fourth degree of Gemini, of the 
ſame nature with Mars, and which the aſtro- 
Jogers ſay threatens death or danger, being in 
with the with 


Mars or Saturn, | 
'LDER (A.) an old Saxen word fignifying 
beſt or chief; alſo a tree that grows com- 

monly in bogs or wa 

A'LDERMAN 

among the Anglo-Saxoms, and now the 
ſecond degree in cities or corporations; the 
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greateſt diſtinction; becauſe 
to diſcharge the higheſt of- 
whoſe long ? 
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3 which tho' different in its ori- 
- ginal fignification, meant however the ſame 
men. 


p 


a — — 

5 Some were proper governors o 
292 

their province, holding it as of fee of the 

ewwD ; ſo that it was always conſidered as 


— 


try grounds. | 
(S.) the ſecond degree of nobi- 


ALE 


parcel of the ſtate, "Theſe ealdormen or wh 
were honoured with the titles of reg; A 
reguli, princeps, patricii, and ſometimes m 
Thoſe who were only governors, had the th 
of ealdirmen of ſuch a county, expo 
ſometimeg) in Latin by the term confal, ty 
firft adminifter'd juſtice in their own 
and appropriated to their own uſe all t 
profits and revenues of their reſ; Ve coup 
ties. The laſt adminiſter d juftice in & 
king's name, and had only ſome part of 
profits aſſigned them. A third 


218 ; 
&=Qg rn. 2 
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only ſubordinate magiſtrates, who admit 
ter d juftice in the king's name, and were 
on the great ealdormen or earl, vd 

the name of alderman ſtill continum x 
mong us to thoſe inferior officers, whit & 
others are called earls only. The offt 
ealdorman was wholly civil, and had nod 


to do either with military or ecclefaftials i 
fairs. What power of them had here 
not eaſy to determine; but they wer: JP" va" 


to be qualified with ſome knowki 
law, their buſineſs being to try cu 
to take up controverſies tothe 


FL 
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FL 
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man, 
r of ml 

our municipial or corporate cities or tou 
who form a kind of council, and repin 


mited, being in ſome places 6, and ode 
26, out of which are choſe ti 
mayors or chief magiſtrates, who at thee 
piration of their mayoralty devolve again m 
aldermen, The 26 aldermen of London prev 
over the 26 wards of the city, and when! 
of them die, the wardmote return two, « 
and alder men chu 


Vican or ale-bouſe keeper. 

EGAR (S.) ale grown ſour, or too : 
ink, and is uſed by the makers of w 

d, dyers, &c. inſtead of vinegar, 
E-HO'USE (S.) a' houſe, office, or ſhop 
here ſtrong drink is retail'd, to fi 
s want to drink it. 

E'MBECK (S.) a chymiſt's ftill, made in 
e ſhape of an helmet, with a beak, or noſe 
owards the bottom, by which the vapours 


deſcend, 
ERT (a.) briſk, lively, cite, as it were 


pon the wing, 
ESBURY, AYLE'SBURY, or AVLSBU- 
LY (S.) the largeſt and beſt market-town in 
Bucknghamſbire, ſeated on a part of the river 
Tame, in the eaſt end of a fruitful vale of the 
me name. In William the Conqueror's time 
was a manor royal, which he beſtowed upon 
his favourites, to hold of him by this tenure, 
. that they ſhould find litter or ſtraw for 
he king's bed and chambers whenever he 
hou'd come that way, and provide him three 
els in winter, and three 
mer, befides herbs for his chamber; and this 
hey were to do thrice a year, if the king 
me ſo often thither, At preſent the town 
onſiſts of ſeveral large ſtreets, and the mar- 
ket-houſe, which is a handſome building, 
ſtands in a kind of ſquare, It has a very 
onvenient town-houſe, where the aſſizes and 
ſeſſions are annually Held, It is 34 computed, 
nd 44 meaſured miles from WE. The 
market, which is well ſtored with all mm- 
der of proviſions, is kept on Saturdays, and 


ts principal fairs are held on the 2oth of | 


March and Palm- Monday. It is a bor vgh- 
town, whoſe chief »fficer is a conſtable, put 
In by the lord of the manor, or choſe by the 
Inhabitants, and confir mec by him, It ſends 
wo members to pariiament., 

EXA'NDRINE (A.) in Poetry, a metre 
hat conſiſts of two ſyllables more than a 
common heroick. 

EXiPHARMICK (A.) remedies of ſuch 
i nature as are fitted to expel poiſon, 


uch perſons | 


green geeſe in ſum- | 


ALI 
-ALFRE'TON (S.) a market-town in Derby« 
Hire, ſuppoſed to have been firſt built by _ 
Alfred, 100 computed, meaſ 
miles from I 


| 6 


very ſtrong and curious-taſted ale. 
ALGEBRA (S.) is the ſcience of ' univerſal 
| quantity ; whereby difficult queſtions in arith- 

metick and geometry are ſolved. The me- 


thods uſed are two, vis. analytical, or the 
taking of that which is enquired after, as if 
it were known, and then going back by 


be 
— 


ſequences,. until it be found to be equal 


ceeding by conſequences, to the diſco 
what is enquired after, or unknown 
art, quantities or numbers are 
letters, and ſometimes by 


expreſſing quantities, is, that the num 
bers with their ſeveral * i 


up, in this are ſp ordered and 

be preſerved diſtin and in view, and at laſt 

F only 
particular queſtion propoſed, but in gene- 

ALGEBRAICAL () any thing that belongs 

A'*ICAL (A.) any thing 

to, or is performed by algebra. | 

ALGEBRA'IST (S.) a perſon that reſolves 

| queſtions by, or is ſkilled in algebra. 

A'LGOREEM (S.) the practice of arithme- 
tick, whether algebraical or numerical. 

A'LGORITHM (s.) the art of numerical 
computation z and particularly means the five 
rules of arithmetick, called numeration, ad- 
dition, ſubſtraction, multiplication, and di- 
viſian. 

ALHO'LLANTIDE (S.) the firſt day of Ne- 
vember, or All-Saints day. 

ALIAS (Part.) alſo, or another beſides what 
has been already named. | 

A'LIEN (S.) a ftranger, or foreigner, one not 
born in the country, nor naturalized ; which 
according to the common law of England, is 
incapable of inheriting lands till he be natura- 
lized ; alſo in corporations, all are called fo- 
reigners, who are not freemen- thereof by 
birth, ſervitude, purchaſe, or gift. 

ALIEN (V.) to transfer the property of a 
thing to another, to make over an eſtate to a 
perſon or family that was not the heir by 
birth, to difinherit thoſe who would otherwiſe 
have claimed it, 

A'L!ENABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
made over or conveyed to another, &c. 

ALiENA'TED (A.) conveyed or made over to 
a ſtranger. 

ALIENA'TE (V.) to eſtrange or draw away 
the affections, to make over or give away to 
ſtrangers. 

ALIENA'TION (S.) an eſtranging, giving a- 


way, 3 , a man's 


— — 
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Cy 


with 
A'LIMENT (S.) r that feeds, or ſup- 
ports nature, whether it be animal or vege- 


table nouriſhment, or food. In Phyfich, it 
 fgnifies the converting the ſubſtance taken in 
at the mouth into chyle, in order to repair 
the continual decay of the body, cauſed by 
iration, or or otherwiſe. 

ALIME'NTARY or ALIME'NTAL (4 A. 2 
nouriſhing, feeding; and in 7 
paſſage in the body thro* 'which 

- paſſes, is called the alimentary ect. 

A IMONY (S.) ſupport, maintenance, food ; 
in Law, what a woman may ſue her huſ- 
band for, who is ſeparated from bim without | 


being charged t or adultery. 
ALI ANT PART (S.) in Arithmetick, is 
that which is not contained any cer- 


tain number of times without leaving a re- 


— as, 3 is an aliquant part of 10, be- 


cauſe. it is contained 3 times, and I over. 

ALIQUOTT PART (S.) in Aritbmetict, is 
that nu 
number of times in another number, with- 
out leaving any remainder ; as, 5 is an aliquot 

part of 15, becauſe 3 times 5 is 15. 

ALIS ANDERS (S.) the herb lovage. 

ALFVE (A.) that has ſenſe and motion, * 
mong Animals; and that has the fa 

3 &c. in Plants; in Li — 

a ſo called, when they taſte 
ALIZEE'S (8). a ſort of wind in — Caribbee 
. - iſlands, which carries veſſels from. Eaft to 
Weſt, They are very regular and periodical, 
and blow at certain times of the year, in 
different parts of the Atlantic, Febapie, In- 
dian, and Pacific ſeas. 

A'LKAHEST (S.) in Chymiftry, a menſtruum 
which ſome chymiſts pretend is ſuch an uni- 
verſal difolvent, that it will reduce all mix'd 

my into a liquor of its own ſubſtance, and 

retain its ſeminal power, and natural 
wt entire. 

ALK ALI (S.) the herb glaſs-wort or ſalt- 
wort; it is a fort of ſea blite, and one of 
the chief ingredients in making glaſs; in the 
common received uſe and ſenſe of the word, 
it is any matter, which being mixed with 
an acid, an effe „or ebullition, is 
produced. 

A'LKALI SALTS, are acids encloſed in little 
heaps or beds of earth, mixed with oil, by 

— = of fire. oy 
xed A'LK ALIES, in Chy»1ſtry, are produced 
by burning the plant kali he's and making 
a lixivium or Jee of its aſhes, which being 
filtrated, and the moiſture eyaporated by a 
gentle heat, the fixed ſalt remains at the 
bottom of the veſſel ; this ſalt becoming, by 


- the operations, very _ in-which ny 


— 


number which is contained an exact 


AEL 


; .. particſts_ of fire lodge, upon 
' acid liquor with it, a wy 
ebullition ariſes. 
' Pelatile A'LKALIES, are the wolatil: 
L- in vegetables; ſo termed, 
u the Aa e of an acid © 3 
| — Ss enſues. nj 3 
 ALKA'LIZATE BODIES (s.) in c 
= nn Ku fo are ſo formed, 3 
capable o 1 and 4 
ſtrong motion by an acid. 2 1 
1 Spirit of Wine, in 
= fo rich 3 that when 
bu uite away without 
and wil ft fre to bus. Crier | 
ALKALIZA TION. (S.) n converting b 4 


ALKANET (S.) the oy OE ] 
. Spaniſh bugloſs. 

ALKE'RMES (S.) a fweet-meat, where 
principal ingredient js the berries of 
deemed an extraordinary reſtorative, and 
friend to nature, by its 2 

ALL. (Part.) the total, the ſum, the 

gate, the whole, each and every one. 

ALLANTO/IS 5 (S.) in 
natomy, one of the coats encloſing the d 

in the womb, inſerted between the mu 

and chorion, and j is a receptacle for the u 

coming from the bladder by the nave 

urachus. In ſeveral beaſts, it is called 
nica farciminalts, it being ſhaped like a by 
pudding; but in men, and ſome beak 


ATLAR ($.) in Batavy, the alder tree i 


| ALLAY or ALLO'Y 8.) any ſort of ms 
r , that b mit, 
a purer or ver fort 3 a9 copper or au 
metal, with gold or filver, in order to n 
it barder and more workable, or to u 
it to the ſtandard of the mint of any ui 
cular country; as here in England, u 
ounces 2 penn ts of pure ſilyer b 
18 penny geights of 155 or allay, wit 

es one pound weigh t of metal, of wit 
the current coin is made. The filverſs i 
have divers different quantities of alloy, mal 
with divers forts of work, of which bo 
nerally have the greateſt quantity, and 
ſequent!y is the coarſeſt of metal. 

ALLA'Y (V.) to caſe, aſſuage, or alem 
ſorrow or pain, to debaſe any halt 
ing with it one of a leſſer value, tor 
any ſubſtance to à leſſer value by 50 

to it one of a meaner nature, or d 
quality; in Carving, it fignifies to cut 
a- pheaſant. ' 

ALLE/DGE (V.) to affirm, to bag 
thing as a proof, to quote, to inſtanc," 
bring in precedents. 

ALLEG ACTION (S.) a citation, or. 


of any paſſage, a making any ent | 
proof. 


ALLEGIANCE (S.) fidelity or obclens 


arded, but the defign, moral, or application 


” f the fable or figure is to be obſerved. 
3 LE'GRO (A.) in Met, ſhows that the 
ve rformance ought to be in à briſk, lively 
manner, but not too faſt. If poco ſtands be- 


bre, the mufick muſt be perform'd in ſome- 
hat a ſlower oh or —— 2 
llegro requires; if it be preceded by piu, the 
heck muſt be ſomewhat fafler than allegro, 
nd then is the 5 of all. In — ors 
, ovement) the or finger mu 

reful to be SA, and not hurry himſelf 
Into confuſion, and his auditors into uneafi- 
neſs, by too much fire and precipitancy, 
LELU'JAH, *"HALLELU"JAH or 
LELU IAH (Part.) a word that frequently 
occurs in the Plalms, and other parts of 
holy writ, which, for its peculiar emphaſis 
in the Hebrew language, remains generally 
ei 7 meaning in Engliſh, Praiſe ye 
the Lord! - . 
LLELU'JAH (S.) the herb French ſorrel, or 
wood ſorrel. 

EMANDA or ALMA'ND (S.) a cer- 


N 


A* 


of met tain air in mufick, always compoſed in com- 
red wi mon time, and conſiſting of two parts or 
ny oe ſtrains, each of which muſt be played twice 
to mak over in a grave fort of a manger, and yet at 
jo rel the ſame time ſo ſprightly, as to be divert- 


ing to the ear; of which Corelli has given 
abundannce of fine examples. 
LLLERYONS (S.) in Heraldry, are the mart- 
let or martinet painted without beak or feet ; 
but they differ the martlet in this, that 
their wings are expanded, the martlet's ſhut, 
which are never painted fronting, as the 
allerions are, 

LLERTON, NORTH .S.) a market-town 
in the North-Riding of Yorkſpire, 166 com- 
puted, and about 190 ured miles from 
London. It hath but one ftreet, about half 
a mile long, well-built ; it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, hath a good market 
weekly on Wedneſdays, for cattle, corn; and 
other proviſions; and on the 24th of Auguſt, 
one of the greateſt beaſt fairs in England. 
LLE'VIATE (V.) to eaſe, allay, aſſuage, 
lighten, or leſſen grief or pain. 
\LLEVIA'TION (s.) a comforting, eaſing, 
aſſuaging, or lightening, ' | 
LLEY (S.) a narrow ſtreet, lane, or paſ- 
lage, where, tho many houſes are built, yet 
arts, coaches, agd other carriages cannot 0 


at the going out, to make the length ſeem 
| Counter A'LLEY (S.) a little alley by the fide 


of a 


com 
A'LL-GOO 


great one, 


Hen 


ALLYANCE (S.) a uniting families by mar- 


riages; a league or covenant hetween ftates 


or potentates, w they agree to aſſiſt 
one another, in caſe 


ey ſhould be annoyed 


by their enemies. 


ALLYED (A.) joined or united by marriage, 


agreement, contract, or lea 


ALLTES (S.) ſtates or princes who have en- 


tered into a league or covenant to help and 
defend one another, 18 
LLIGATE (V.) to tye, link, bind, or faſ- 
ten together. 


ALLIGATION (s.) joining, linking, or ty- 


ing together; alſo a rule in Arichmetich, that 
teaches the mixing of commodities of diffe- 
rent forts and prices, fo as to be fold at a gi- 
ven rate, and it is of two forty, viz. 


ALLIGA'TION MEDIAL (S.) is when the 


quantity and price of ſeveral forts of goods 
is given, to find the rate at which the whole 
mixture is to be 


ALLIGA'TION ALTERNATE (8.) thews 


how to mix goods, of known and different 
prices, in ſuch proportion, that the whole 
mixture may be ſold at any rate between the 


| loweſt and higheſt prized commodities, 
ALLIGA'TOR (S.) a kind of crocodile in the 


Weft-Indies; it is an amphibious creature, 
and grows as long as it lives; ſome of them 
18 feet long, and of a ional bulk ; 
they ſmell fo ftrong of muſk, that the air 
and water they are in, is affected with it at 
a conſiderable diſtance, 


A'LLIOTH G.) a ftar in the great bear's tail, 


of very great ſervice to mariners in finding 
out the latitude, &c. 


ALLIO'TICKS (S.) medicines of the Galent- 


cal kind, whoſe is to alter and pu- 
Senne 
made up commonly of the roots of ſow - 


'* thiſtle, cichery, fennel, endive, lettice, cur- 


rants, forrel, &c. boiled. 


ALLOCATION (S.) in the Exchequer, is the 


allowing and paſſing any article in an account, 


ALLOCATIO'NE FACIENDA (S.) in the 


Ercbepuer, a writ directed to the lords of the 
E.z treafury, 


ALM 


treaſury, upon an officer's requiring certain 


foams of money to be allowed him, which, | 


by virtue of his place, he has diſburſed. - -- 
ALLO/DIAL or ALLO/DIAN (A.) chat 
which is free of any incumbrance of ſervice 
or rent, as, allodial lands are free lands. 
ALLO'DIUM (s.) in the Civil Law, a free 
hold of an eſtate which any man holds of 
his own right, without having any obligation 
to another, and is oppoſed to feodum or fee. 
ALLO'NGE (S.) in Fencing, is a paſs or thruſt 
made by any perſon at his enemy. 
ALLO'T (V.) to aſſign, give, or appoint ; 
"alſo to divide into parts any whole thing, as 
the cargo of a ſhip, or large quantity 


- Allotting ef Goods, in Merchandize, is 
when a ſhip's cargo or other large parcel of 
goods is divided into ſeveral parts, in order to 


be ſold, and the parties who buy them, have | 


their names writ upon ſeveral pieces of pa- 
2 t perſon are fixed to 
4 — lots or parts; ſo that each perſon has 
that parcel, which anſwers to the lot with 
his name affixed to it. ; 
ALLO'W (V.) to grant, give, yield, permit, 
ſuffer, or indulge, 
ALLO'W ABLE (A.) lawful, fit, convenient, 
propet tb be done, &c, 
LO'W CI (S.) x ion, leave, con- 
ſent ;-alſ6 a ſtipend, „ income, &c. 
«ALLOY (S.) Ge ge vic Alay. 


A II- SEED (S.) a plant fo called, becauſe of 


its great quantity of 
ALLU DE (V.) to ſpeak. figuratively, or refer 
to ſomething not preſent, 


A'LLUM G.) a kind of mineral falt of an 


acid taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of 
ſweetneſs, accompanied with a conſiderable 

degree of aſtringency. 

ALL U MINATE (V.) to make beautiful, to 
decorate, adorn, or make ſine; before print- 
Ing was invented, certain perſons, called al- 
Juminors, made it a trade or buſineſs to paint 

the initial letters of manuſeripts in all man- 


ner of colours, and to gild them with filver | 


and gold, as may ſtill be ſeen in the vellum 
manuſcript bibles, &c. 

ALLU'MINOUS or A'LLUMY (A.) a rough 
clammy quality, feeling or taſting like al- 
lum; alſo any thing ſoaked or laid in a diſ- 
ſolution thereof in common water, 

ALLURE (V.) to entice, wheedle, deceive, 
beguile, or decoy by any artifice, &c. to 

bring or draw to the lure or bait, 

ALLU'RINGNESS or ALLU'REMENT (S,) 
temptingaeſs, decoying, ftriving by ſome arti- 
fice to work. upon a perſon, in order to de- 
2 bring him over to do a particular 
thinz. | 

ALLU'SION (S.) when any thing is ſpoken or 
2 with reference to ſome other matter 
or thing. 


ALMACANTHERS or ALMUCA'N- 


- THERS (s.) TY Parallel to the ban. 


ö 


| 


| 


| 


N 
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ron, imagined, to paſs thro” all the de 1 

of the meridian: Their uſe is to fhey hl 

' height of the ſun or ſtars; being laid 4, 1 

upon ſeveral quadrants, are there calle; , 
| rallels of altitude, "= 

A'LMAGEST (S.) the celebrated treat il 

the ſphere wrote by Ptolemy, which by wil 
of eminence is. ſo called; notwithſtan i 
ſome famous aſtronomers of later date, iii 
wrote books under the ſame title; as, Ric; 4 
olus's New Ys Co q 
ALMAPN (S.) a „or native of (Mt 
many; allo an air or tune in mufick au 
alſo an almand, c. which ſee. F 
A'LMANACK (S.) as now uſed, is that hu 
or inſtrument, in which is recounted the A 
of the week, month, or year, both as. 
mon and particular, diſtinguiſhing the ſah 

and feaſts from the common days, by pn 
marks; pointing out alſo the ſeveral chan 
of the moon, eclipſes, &c. and as theſe w 
ticulars differ in different countries, ſo do u 
| —.— alſo 25 from 8 
'GHTY (S.) omni 5 

one of the attributes of God: poll ore 
no created being whatever. 

A'LMONARY (S.) a treaſury for the buf 

of charity or 

ALMOND (S.) a nut or fruit incloſed ih 

a thick ſhell, and thin fin, growing upm1 
pretty tall I ns a peach tree, i 
quent in „France, and many ode 
countries z they are of two forts, the (ver 
and the bitter: Aaron's rod which bore th , whi 
ſoms and fruit in the wilderneſs, was of th 
wood of the almond tree, In Refinery, thi 
furnaces where they ſeparate the metal, thi 
is mixed among the coals, in the pots, & 
are called almond furnaces. 

A'LMONER or A'LMNER (S.) one vi 

r Ne 
of a king or ; a 
clergyman, called ford almener, or lord by 
almoner, who has the forfeiture of all & 
dands, the forfeitures by accidental murden, 
and the goods of ſelf-murderers, which k 
is to diſtribute to the poor. By an ance 
cuſtom, he had a privilege to give the fit 
diſh from the royal table, to 3 
ſons as he pleaſed, or inſtead thereof an un 
in money. He alſo diſtributes daily to % 
men, nominated by the pariſhioners of tit 
. pariſh agjarent to the king's reſidence, u 
each for pence in , and an alm d 
bread and ſmall beer, each firſt repeat 
ing the Creed and Lord's Prayer in preſem 
of one of the king's chaplains, deputed Y ny, re 
the lord almaner to be his ſub-a/mer, who 
is alſo to ſcatter new-coin'd two- pences in tit 
towns and places, thro* which the king paſs 
in his progreſs. He has alſo the charge « 
ſeyeral poor penſioners to the court, ben 
ſtaire, conſiſting of ſuch as bave ſpent tht 
th, and become ſuperannuated in dh. 
king's ſervice; or the widows of fuch ho 


14 Grvants 2s tied poor, and were not able 

y pay; under the ford alma is ab 

0 a 7 n the 
+. choſe by his lordſhi 

MONRY or A'LMRY (S.) the office or 

co where ſuch alms are diſtributed. 

OST (part.) — a little, near 

| tter, place, or thing. 

4880 ſich charitable benefactions as are 

ven to the poor, to relieye their immediate 


ceflities, or to make a future proviſion for 


1 | for the entertainment and relief of a cer- 


in number of poor, aged, or diſabled per- 
ns of either ſex, and ſometimes of both, at 


be fa de expence of a private perſon or perſons ; 
pax 4 differs from an hoſpital only in being leſs, 
chu more confined to the particular directions 
ſe w the donor or truſtees. 


NWICK (S.) a pretty good town in Nor- 
Lmberland, with a market on Saturdays, 
fant 226 computed, and 268 meaſured 
jiles from London. 

OES (S.) a fort of tree that comes from 
he Indies, about eight or ten feet high, at 
de head of it is a large bunch of leaves, 
hich are thick and indented, broad at bot- 


up00 4 dm, but narrower toward the point, 
ee, de nd about four foot in length. The bloſſom 
ole red intermixed with yellow, and double 
e lum e a pink; the fruit is round like a large 
re blo , White and red. The juice of the leaves 
of th drawn out by cutting them, and catching 
„ e liquor in bottles. The wood is exceeding 
l, thi agrant, eſpecially when burnt; but ſome 


jet the tree, and affirm that the plant is 
e true ale, the leaves whereof are about 


e vis o inches thick, prickly and chamfer'd, in 
chary he middle whereof riſes a ſtem, which bears 
ienvhe white kernel, light and almoſt | 
rd by pund ; from theſe leaves an exceeding bitter 
Ul dev ice is extracted, which purifies dead bodies 
urden, aſhed therewith from putrefaction. There 
ich k e many ways of extracting the juice, and 
ance making it into the drug commonly going un- 
de fi r this name, which we forbear mentioning 
or pe dere, referring to the noted herbaliſts upon 
in un his head. 

to 1 DE'TICKS (S.) medicines that have aloes 
of tle ruling drug in their compoſition. 


OFT (Part.) on high, far above one's 


Ims d hz; a word common with Seamen, by 
repeat Whom it is principally uſed. 
rele ONE (Part.) by one's ſelf, without com- 
ted l ny, retir d. 

* 


ONO (Part.) forwards, or towards one's 


in the purney's end, as, fo go along ; allo ſtretehed 
| paſſs t at full length, as, be lies all along, - 

rgt 4 OOF (Part.) a Sea Term, ſignifying that 
below ie ſhould keep the ſhip cloſe to the 
t thek ind; but in Common Specch it Ggnifies to 
n the and at a diſtance. 


PECY ($.) the diſcaſe called fox evil or 


their wives and children, whom | 


MS. HOUSE (8.) a place built and endow- |. 


| ALT 
„ which affects the patient ich 
Wn hat the tair £1 from the hand be 


ALOU ] in a ftrong tone, or audible 
voice in and eaſy to be heard. 
A'LPHA (s.) the firſt letter in the Greek al- 


phabet, anſwering to our A; ſometimes uſed 
. metaphorically for one firft in order. 
A'LPHABET (S.) the whole collection of let- 
ters in any language, diſpoſed in the order of 
that lar nation or people. 8 
ALPHABE'TICAL (A.] any thing that be- 
longs to, or is put in the ſame order with the 


— 

| ALPHO'NSINE-TABLES (S.) certain aftro- 
nomical tables, compoſed by the command, 
and under the direQion of . 

of Caſtile, who is reported to have ſpent 


own hand. Aa 

ALRE'ADY (Part.) ſomething done and paſt 
before the time you are now ſpeaking. 

A'LRESFORD (S.) a market and borough 
town in Hampſhire, 47 computed, and 60 
meaſured miles from London, governed by a 
bailiff and eight burgeſſes. It bas weekly a 
great market on Thurſdays for ſheep, and all 
ſorts CR _ two fairs yearly on 
Hol r and Midfummer - day, The 
whole — * burnt down — 

16 10 55 — when the market - houſe and 
man e dwelling- houſes are handſomely 
re. bull with brick. | 

A'LSO (Part.) this as well as that, or this 
matter or thing now ſpeaking of, and ſome 
other . perſon or thing both conſidered or 
compared together. | 

A'LSTON-MORE G.) a large ſtraggling baili- 
wick town in Cumberland, built on a hill, at 
the bottom of which runs the Tine, It has 
a market on Saturdays, and is 209 computed, ,, 
and 250 meaſured miles from London, 

ALT (A.) in Muſick, fignifies thoſe particular 
notes or parts that are above the common 
ſyſtem, or five lines, ſhrill, &c. | 

A'LTAR (S.) a fort of table, which the old 
heathens made uſe of, to offer ſacrifice to 

their gods. Who, as they had three forts of 
deities, ſo there were three forts of altars; 
thoſe for the celeſtial gods were raiſed as high 
from the floor as a middle-ſiz d man could 
make uſe of them : Thoſe for their infernal 
were placed in a little trench below the 
arface of the ground; and the terreſtrial deĩties 
had their altars ſet upon the ground, a very 
little raiſed, flagged with fod, and covered 
with vervine, Among the Jews there was 
great variety of altar, and alſo in the primi- 
tive Chfiftian church, and even to this day, 
in the Roman Catholick church; but the 
church of England, and all the reformed 
churches diſcontirue the name, and have 
aboliſhed the doctrine that ſupported the uſe. 


A'LTER (V.) to change a thing from one 
| form 


ALU 


form to another, to vary or turn one's reſo- i bottom, ſet one on the top of the oth 


lution to a matter to what it was 
A'LTERABLE (A.) that 1 varied, 
_ changed, or put into another or con- 
dition. 
 ALTERA'TION (S.) any fort of change or 
variation whatever. | 
A'LTERATIVES (S.) in Phyſich, are ſuch 
medicines, that by flow, and almoſt imper- 
ible means work upon the conſtitution, 
ing the of the humours, 
1 (V.) to fquabble, contend, 
» Or F 
ALTERCA'TION (S.) a ſquabbling, conten- 
tion, wrangling, diſputing. "IT 
ALTE'RNATE or ALTE'RNATIVE (A.) 
whatever is done by turns, or one after ano- 
ther. In „ alternate angles are thoſe 
which are formed by a line, cutting or croſſ- 
ing two or more lines, and are on the 
fite fides of the cutting line, the one 
w the firſt parallel, and the other above 
«he ſecond, In the doctrine of Proportional 
Quantities, alternate proportion, is where the 
antecedent of one ratio, is to its conſequent, 
«as the antecedent of another, is to its conſe- 
quent ; the ſame ratio holding alternately, by 
<hanging the antecedents into conſequents, as 
2. 4. 6. 12. and 2. 6. 4. 12. When 72 
pled to Heraldry, it is uſed in reſpect of t 
Gtuation of the quarters. 
ALTERNA'TION (S.) a regular changing by 
eee as in ringing of 


ALTHO' (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion, import - 
ing aſſurance of doing ſomething, tho ano- 
ther perſon ſhould uſe his endeavour to pre- 


vent it. 

ALTYMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring per- 
pendicular anJ oblique heights, whether ac- 

ALTITUDE (s.) the height of any thing 
above the eye of the beholder ; and in a Geo- 
wetrick , is the third dimenſion, or what 
properly conſtitutes or makes a body; and in 
this ſenſe it is called thickneſs. 

ALTOGE'THER (Part.) wholly, abſolutely, 
quite. ' 

A'LTON (S.) a tolerable town in Hampſbire, 
having a great market on Saturdays, about 
ee and 50 meaſured miles diſtant 

m London, 


ALTRIFNCHAM (S,) a fine ſmall market- 
town in Cheſhire, 137 computed, and 152 
meaſured from London, governed by a 
mayor, &c. whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 

ys, and fair on the 25th of July. 

A'LTUS or ALT (S.) a Mica Term, ſigni- 
fying the counter temr, or upper part perform - 
ed by men, particularly in vocal mußck, that 
—_ by boys and women being called 
the ere 


AMB 


| ſublime a in a chymical furnace, 
A'LVEARY (s.] a beehive, or place 


or inward cavity of the ear where the yy 
bred, is ſo called. | 
ALVEOLI (S.) the ſockets, or holby g 
ties of the jaws, where the teeth gros. 
ALWAYS ( Part.) continually, inceſt 
ever, referring to time paſt and to come, 
AM (V.) the preſent tenſe of the verb 6 
ſtantive to be, and means a perſon's imme; 
. fpeaking of himſelf, as, I am. 
 AMAIN mats in the Sea \ Gon 
yielding, ſubmitting, or ſtriking * 
In Common Affairs, it means Fe 
with one's utmoſt power or ability; u. 
comes- on amain, i. e. he improves much, 
comes forward very faſt ; alſo in the gany 


from 5 to 9, both inclufive, that is thr 
is called the mam, or amain. 


to mix mercury with gold, filver, or ot 
metals, to reduce it to a fine powder or jak 
AMALGAMA'TION (S.) the diſſolving 
tals, by quickfilver or mercury, 
AMALGAME (S.) metals reduced to juke 
powder, by the help of quickſilver. 
AMANUENSIS (s.) one that writes 
another dictates; a clerk, &c. 
AMA'SS (V.) to heap up, or collect toge 
great quantities of money, wares, or wel 
of any kind whatever. 
A'MATORY (s.) a philtre or charm toc 
or produce love. N 
AMAURO'SIS (S.) a deprivation of & 
the eyes being ſeemingly not affected; i 
uſually called the gutta ſerena. 
AMA'ZE (V.) to furprize, aſtoniſh, du 
AMA'ZONS (S.) a certain warlike natin 
women of Sarmatia, on the river Ten 
They permitted no men to live among ths 
and if by the converſation which they] 
with the men of neighbouring countries: 
a a ytar, they brought forth any male chin 
they deſtroyed them as ſoon as born; * 
took great care of the females, and bred tit 
to arms. On the left ſide their boſom 
- - uncovered ; they burnt one of their bra 
that it might not hinder them in the ut 
their bow, and the other was preſerve 
ſuck'e their girls: They are ſaid to hart 


tended their empire as far as Epheſus in 
but coming into Europe, were defeated b 
Athemans under Theſeus : Some authon i 


ine there is no more in the whole ach 
than that it was cuſtomary for the wom® 
go to war along with the men, and thi 
the other parts of their hiſtory are ſabuls 
A'MBAGE (S.) a ridiculous, far- ſetehel 
cumlocution, by which the proper ahm 
or ſubject diſcourſed on, is quite run 


ALU'DELS (s.) thofs pots or glaſſes without 


bees are nouriſhed ; in Anatony, that yp 


play with dice called hazard, the firſt mi 


AMA'LGAMATE (V.) with the Cy 


AMB 


other, MARV ALIA G.) certain feſtivals, or ra- 
ace, By towing of the ground, and har- 
te win u. uſed by the Romans before they went 
hat reapings At which time they carried a 
de with pig three times round the field, one 


the company, all that while, with an 


per 

wa 
ow @ Aken rland upon his head, ſinging the 
row, r 17 Ceres; which done, they poured 
celſank + wine and milk upon an altar, then facri- 
me. 1 the ſow. 
erb (4 1BASSADOR (S.) fee Embaſſader. 


1BA'SSADRESS (S.) a woman that is ſent 


errand to negotiate buſineſs for ano- 
ber: lo the wife of an ambaſſador, 


L 


bp ER a yellow, tranſparent, gum- 
E tivamizous alRance, of a refinoue 
j % te, and ſmell like oll of turpentine. | 

nuch, BER-GREASE (S.) a fragrant drug, of a 


reyiſh or aſh colour 3 it melts like wax, and 
uſed both as a perfume and a cordial, It 
found in ſeveral parts of the ocean, upon 
he coaſts of Muſcovy, and the Indian ſhore ; 
magined to be a mixture of wax and honey, 
hich being hardened by the fun, by falling 
to the ſea, is there brought to perfection. 
here are many other opinions relating to 
his matter, but what ſupports this is, that 
om a mixture of wax and honey an eſſence 
ery fimilar may be extracted, that large 
pieces have been found before it reached its 
full maturity, that upon being broke were 
found to contain wax and honey in the mid- 
die of them. | 

WMBIDEXTER (s.) 4 perſon who has the 


| toc uſe of both his hands alike 5 metaphorically, 

one who plays the jack on both fides ; and 
f in in a Law Senſe, a juror who takes money of 
ed; f both parties for giving his verdict. 


MBIDE'XTROUS (A.) appertaining, or be- 
longing to the mean and baſe practice of ſiding 
with contrary parties at the ſame time, in 


; 

mati order to make advantage of both. 

en MBIENT (A.) oy thing that ſurrounds, 

1 encompaſſes, or is all about another thing; 

they] particularly applied to the common air, that 
encircles all other bodies in this lower world. 


MBIF A*RIOUS (A.) one who ſpeaks with a 
double meaning; a deceitful ſpeech, that 
may bear ſeveral inte tions. 

LMBI'GENAL (A.) in Geometry, relates to 
an hyperbola, which has one of its legs in- 


he uf ſerib d, and the other circurgſcrid'd. 
_ MBI'GUITY or AMBI'GUOUSNESS (8.) 
N . 


d-ubtfulneſs, double-meaning, obſcurity, an 
thing that leaves or keeps the mind in fuſ- 
penſe what to determine, or which ſide of the 
queſtion to take. F | 
MBIGUOUS (A.) doubtful, uncertain, un- 
determined, 1. 


'MBIT (S.) a Geometrical Term, fignifying 

the boundary, out-line, or circumference of 

any figure, regular or irregular. 

aMBI'TION (S.) a vehement deſire of great- 
neſs or fame, a thirſt affer power, a reſtleſſ- 


in goveramegt gs hepa 


: | 


AME 
AMBITIOUS (A.) greedy of praiſe, honoury 
And power, 
A'MBLE (V.) to mince, or mimick, to play 


the wanton, * 
each or remove, 
fide being lifted up . 

A'MBLESIDE (s.) in Weſter 2 town 
whoſe market is held on Wedneſdays, 206 
computed, and 250 meaſured miles from 


A'MBLYGON (S.) a figure whoſe angles are 
obtuſe, or larger than a right angle, viz. 
con more than go degrees. 

AMBLYGONIAL (A. obrnſe-ingled, 

 AMBRE'SBURY (S.) in Vibe, a very an- 
cient town, but the market on Fridays is 
now almoſt diſuſed. 3 

AMBROSIA (S.) any thing that is 

leaſant to the taſte z among the Heathen, 

was what feigned their gods and god- 
deſſes regaled themſelves with; likewiſe the 
herb called the oak of Feruſalem. 

AMBS-A'CE or A'MMS-ACE (S.) a terme 
in Gaming, when two aces are thrown at one 


ume. 

AMBULA'TION (S.) walking, or moving 
from place to place; in Phyfick, it is the 
ſpreading of a gangrene. | 

A'MBURY or A'NBURY (S.) that diſeaſe in 
horſes and cows, that ſhews itſelf by break- 
ing out in ſwellings full of blood. 

A'MBUSH, A'MBUSHMENT or AMBUS. 
CA'DE (S.) a hiding or concealing one's ſelf, 
a lying in wait to ſurprize at unawares; 
particularly uſed in Military Affairs, when a 
detachment of ſoldiers lie concealed in a wood, 
or other convenient place, to intercept the 
enemy's proviſion or ammunition; and alſo 
the place where the action is done, is ſome- 
times ſo called. | | ties * 

AME'L-CORN (S.) French rice, or grain 
which ftarch is made. | | 

AME'N (Part.) may it be fo, let it be fo, I a- 
gree, wiſh, or defire it may be ſo, as the 
matter before ſpoke ſpecified ; in which ſenſe, 
the church puts it at the end of every prayer. 

AME'NABLE (A.) of an eaſy or affable diſpo- 
ſition; and in Law, it is uſed for a'woman's 
ſubmitting herſelf to the governance of her 
huſband, | Seats 

AMEND (V.] to improve in art, to reform 
or correct what has been done amiſs, to be- 
have better than heretofore. « 

AME'NDABLE (A.) that which may be 
made better, or that may be improved or 
remedied. * 

AMENDMENT (S.) improving, growing 
better, correcting what is amiſs; in Lato, it 
is the rectifying, or fopp'ying a miſtake, or- 
omiſſion in a proceſs, vered before judg - 
ment. 

AME NDS (S.) an equivalent, or ſatisfaction. 
for an injury done, or a favour received. 

AMENITY GS.) the pleaſantneſs of a garden, 
the delightfulnels of any charming object. 


| 


nels that cannot bear any competizor, either | 


AME'RCE 


CE (V.) to puni N 
on an IG at t A the court, 
AME'RCEMENT or AME'RCIAMENT 
+ ($33 


— 


'METHYST (S.) a precious ſtone, of a deep 
violet colour, the ninth in place, upon the 
breaſt - plate of the Jetuiſo high; prieſts, upon 


_ which the name achar was _—_—_ 

rted to refiſt poiſon, and prevent - 

| 8 Heraldry, it fignifies the purple 

. . colour in the coat of a nobleman ; in Gen- 
tlemem Eſcutcheons, it is called purpure; a 

1 in Princes, it is called mercury. - - - 

AMFRA'CTUOUS (A.) full of turnings and 
windings, like a maze in fine gardens. 

A'MIABLE (A.) lovely, defirable, charming, 

a utiful ; in Aritbmetict, thoſe numbers that 
are mutually equal to each other's aliquot 

parts, are amiable numbers ; ſuch as 
284 and 220: The aliquot parts of 284 are 

1442, 71, 4, 2, t, the ſum of which is 
220; and the aliquot parts of 220 are 110, 

35, , 22, 20, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, I, the 
ſum whereof is 284. 

A'MIABLENESS (S.) lovelineſe, deſirableneſs, 

arminꝑneſs. 

AMIA'NTUS (s.) a fort of ſtone like allum, 
which being put into the fire, does not viſi- 
bly conſume; ſome call it earth flax; others 

A'MICABLE (A.) friendly, courteous, loving, 
kind, peaceable. | 

AMICABILITY or AMICABLENESS (S.) 
courteouſneſs, friendlineſs, k indueſs, peacea- 
bleneſs. 

22 (S.) friendſh'p, kindneſs, love, af- 
ion. f 
AMMON (S.) the ſirname of Jupiter, wor- 
ſhipped under the ſhape of a ram; alſo the 
name of one of Lot's ſons by his youngeſt 
daughter, from whom ſprung the Ammonttes, 
AMMOFNITES (S.) the offspring of Let's ſon 
called Ammon, who inhabited that part 'of 
a, called by Jeſcpbus the hollow, after 
had expelled the Zarzumins, Upon the 


death of Farr they invaded the land of Ca- 


naan, and made the Tſraelites tributaries z but 
zt length being defeated, their country was 
harrafs'd by Jepbibab. In the reign of Saul, 
they again invades Canaan under their king 
Nabaſh, with an intention to put out all 


— 
” 


were ſubdued by 7 
tributary by Jerbam, and defeate by 
accabeus, 


AMMUNITION 


STY or A'MNISTY (s. 
or act of oblivion granted by a yi 
to his ſubjeQts, by edit, proclamaticg, 4 
otherwiſe, upon an accommodation or ah 
ment with them, after. a rebellion or yy 
ral defection; it is alſo applied to tray 
between two or more foreign power, : 
porting, that all former acts of bat 
hall be paſſed by, and buried in oblivia, 
tho" they never had been. 
A'MNION or A'MNIOS (S.) that na 
_ brane or ſkin with which the fetus in 
4 For is immediately covered. 

O50 [S.) a lover, a gallant, one 
deals much ok the ladies. 
A"MOROUS (A.) of a loving, kind diß 

tion; one who delights in love matters, 
1 [A.) fad, heavy, dull, mount 
diſmal, dejected, diſmayed, &c. 
[AMOUNT (S.) the / hou the total, 
charge or value of a thing. 
AMOUNT (V.) to get or riſe up, to aſe; 
alſo to come to a certain charge or value, 
AMOU'RS (S.) affairs of love, intrigues wi 
women in the criminal way. 
AMOU'SES (S.) counterfeit gems, artifa 
precious ſtones, 
AMPHEMERFNUS (S.) a diſtemper ta 
comes every day, as an ague or fever, 
AMPHTBIOUS (A.) of both ways or kink; 
ſuch creatures as live both on land, andi 
the water; ſuch as frogs, caſtors, otters, tw 
tolſes, ſea-calves, crocodiles, &c. 
AMPHIBOLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething the 
belongs to amphibology, doubtful, inen 
minate, - TT} 
AMPHIBOLOGY (S.) an obſcure wy 
ſpeaking or writing, ſo that the ſenſe my 
be taken two contrary and oppoſite want 
The Erglifþ language is not ſo liable to 
abuſe, as the French, and other Mole 
tongues are, nor they ſo much as the Lata 
AMPHLYSCII (S.) thoſe people who live t. 
tween the tropicks; fo called, becauſe & 
cording to the ſun's coming up to the tw 
ſolſtices, the ſhadow changes, and falls fone 
times on the right, and ſometimes on ts 
left hand. 
AMPHITHE'ATRE (s.) a hrge ſtrude 
built either round or oval, with rows of fan 
or benches, for the convenience of feng 
fights ſhewn in the area of it: The grow 
was covered with ſand, that the gladaw 
and beaſts might fight there with the * 
ter conyenience 
LVCIences | AU 


the right yes of thoſe they d d. 


„ Yanquiſhed and i 


ANA 


or il- 


FLY (0: cbs to expound, to 
irn (8) greatneſs, largeneſs, &c. 


' > Afrony, it Is an arch of the horizon, in- 
/ 2 Fig een ee between the true eaſt or weſt point 
, and the center of the ſun or far, at 
* riſing or ſettings . 
PTHILL 


(S.) a market-town in 
e path, En between two 
London 36 computed, and 

z meaſured miles, has a good market week- 


Von Thurſdays. Queen Catharine, wife to 
VIII. retired to one of the king's 
24 after the was forbid the 


18 in th 
her being divorc'd. 
[PUTATION (S.) in > the caſting f 
F a member or limb; in ardeirg, the 


ning or dikfſing of vines, & c. 
ful ET (s.) a charm or medicine, worn 
bout the neck or other part of the body, to 
re, and keep away certain diſtempers. 
JUSE (V.) to divert, put off, or keep a 
ſon _ looking too narrowly into a 
jatter, by feeding him with expectations 
at are not likely to ſucceed, &c. 
USEMENT (5) a diverſion or flight em- 
pyment, a matter of no great conſequence, 
thing of ſmall concern or value. | 
Y'GDALATE (S.) an artificial milk, or 
ulfion made of h'd almonds. 
ce term uſed by Phyſicians, ſignify- 
„that in compounding a medicine, an 
28 every ingredient is to be 


LABA'PTISTS (S.) ſometimes called Kata- 
peil, and Antipedobaptift, upon account of 
-baptizing thoſe adult perſons, that em- 
race their opinions, and denying de to be 


randy” Chile 
X mes 
tia, avon about — time of the reforma- 


le to th „went by this name; maintaining that 
ryode ial: wes act. ho tate of Bdvy, nog tows 
Lata od; that we are righteous by our own me- 
live k. 7 that there is no original 


infants are not to be baptized; 
jefting all communion with other churches, 
agiſtracy, and oaths 3 maintained a com- 
unity of goods, polygamy, and that a man 
ay divorce his wife, if of another opinion ; 
hat the godly ſhould enjoy a monarchy here 
earth; that men have free will in ſpi- 
ra) things and that any man may preach, 
| adminiſter the ſacraments, &c. Theſe, 
many other monſt rous opinions, led 
n to as mad practices; for rifing in arms, 
8 pretence of goſpel liberty, ay Oo 
« many gutrages + But thoſe 


1h 


i 


PLE (A) ſpacievs, full, extenſive, abun-. 


. W 


| 


{ of 
| in 
* 9 
ANACA*'MPTICK (A.)] the ſame with re- 
HOI to ſounds by reflec- 
des j and 2 it is appli 


| 
AVACATHARTICKS (S.) in Phyſich, fuch 
medicines as cauſe purging or evacuations in 
the u r 
e ſneezing 
ANACEPHALAOsIS ſs () the the recapitulat- 
ing the heads or — bf any matter, 
or delivered in wards or writing. 
ACEPHALTIZE (V.) to repeat the ſub- 
ſtance or heads of a diſcourſe or argument. 
ANA'CHRONISM (S.) in Chronology, is 
a fat or 3 
t to be; as, of Yirgi's relating Dido 
was in Africa in the time of ua; when, 
in reality, it was 300 years after the taking 
2 , when ſhe was there. * 
| ANACREO'NTICK 8.) a or copy 
verſes, wrote by or in imita dl of An, 
a famous poet, who flouriſh'd in the both 
Olympiad, about 400 years before Chriſt, 
comm in the jovial or Bacchanalian 
ſtrain; in Exgliſb they conſiſt of ſeven fylla- 
bles, and in Latin of three feet and a half, 
ANA'GOGY (S.) a rapturous elevation of the 
foul, to things divine and eternal, in extaſy 3 
an endeavour to e 


ing of any of ſcripture. 
2 N a 2 or changing 
name or ſentence, ſo as to 
— 4 gon one or more other words or ſentences, 
that exprefs. the good or ill qualities of the 
— Ap OM as from Mary, the name of 
the ur is made army, which is 
thus paraphraſed 
How «vell ber nome may a great army boaſt, 
W boſe wvomb contain'd the mighty Lord of Hat, 
ANAGRA'MMATIST (S.) a compoſer of 
anagrams. 
A'NALECTS or ANALE'CTA (S.] the re- 
mains or fragments taken off a table ; alſo 
certain parts or portions ſelected out of difle» 
rent authors. 
ANALE'MMA (S.) the orthographical projec- 
tion of the ſphere upon the-plane of the me- 
ridian, the eye being ſuppoſed to be in the 
eaſt or welt points of the horizon, and at an. 
infinite diſtarice, 
ANALE'PTICKS (S.) medicines uſed to che- 
riſh the nerves, and renew and invigorate the 
ſpirits; any thing of a reviving or reſtora- 
tive nature. 
ANALOOICAL (A.) proportional or belong- 
to ee or beating a reſemblance or 


to a th 
= ANA'LOGY 


' 


—_— 
— — wan — 


| ANAPLERO'TICKS (.) ſuch medicines as 


Their civil and religious cuſtoms from be- 


ANATHEMATTZE (v.) to ercommuni- 
c ̃ate, or put under a curſe, 


ANA 
"ANA'LOGY (s.) the fimilar relation or pro- 
. n which one thing bears to another. 
ANA'LYSIS — the art of reſolving queſtions 
that are di , by reducing them to their 
eomponent parts or firſt principles, and from 
thence ſhewing the poſſibility or impoſſibility 
of the propoſition z alſo the chymical redu- 
cing metals, &c. to their firſt principles; and 
in Anatomy, it is the diſſecting of a human 
* body according to art. | 
ANALY'TICK or ANALYTICAL (A.) 
belonging to analyfis, or the method of re- 
ſolving queſtions algebraically. 
ANALY'ZE (V.) a term uſed by Chymiſts, 
for ſuch A1 operations by which they diſ- 
ſolve bodies, in order to diſcover the ſeveral 
rts of which they are compoſed, 


 ANA'MNESIS (S.) a calling to mind what } ANCHOR (S.) the inſtrument that 


had ſlipped our preſent remembrance. 

ANAMNE'TICKS (S.) medicines that are 
helpful to or reſtore the memory. 

ANA'PHORA (S.) a rhetorical figure, im- 

ing a ition of the ſame word at the 
— Fo every verſe, or member of a 
; ſentence, 

ANAPLE'ROSIS (S.) the fupplying a defici- 
ency, a filling up a vacancy ; in Surgery, the 
adding by art, what nature has not given, or 
that has been loſt by misfortune, 


carminate or fill up ulcers with fleſh, 
ANAPOLOGE'TICAL (A.) without excuſe. 


ANC 
creaſe, of money paid by a 
— — 
by the intereſt, or conſideration- mog, 
computed in proportion to the principal, ü 
and rate, whether fimple or compound. 
ANATOMICAL (A) ing bein 
NA TOMIST (S.) a profeſſor or prafit 
ANA ) a or pradt; DA 
or one ſkilled in the art of anatomy, f 
ANATOMIZE (V.) to take a thing wo 
to examine every part, to diſſect, or oy 
the body of any creature, DO' 
ANATOMY (S.) che art of den 
taking to pieces animal bodies, in ov» Wn: 
diſcover the ſtructure of their parts, 55 col 
ANCESTORS (S.) fore-fathers 


, 0 
* 


or thoſe from whom a perſon is deſcends! ender 


ſhip from being driven from the place 
ſhe rides; and, in a Metaphorical Su men, 
fignifies any thing that a perſon rele g 2 
or puts his truſt in; it is alſo the name t reat 
el the ſeamen put brandy in, holdiy 

containing about ten gallons, In Archinky ear | 
it is certain carvings ſomewhat reſembling Tau, 
chors, which in different orders are pa 
divers parts, in ſome it is put in the ent ECL 
ture, in others in the capital, and oben — 
both. Princes 

ANCHOR (V.) to heave, caſt, or throy | 
the anchor, in order to ſtop the ſhip fron 
ing any farther. 


A'NARCHY (s.) confuſion, hurlyburly, the ANCHORAGE or A'NCHORING u 


want of government in a nation; the ſu- 
authority being lodged neither in a 

or - any other ſettled governors; but e- 

very man acts in the manner moſt agreeable 
to himſelf, having no ſuperior to control him. 


the whole body with pituitous humours. 
ANASTOMA'TICES (S.) fuch medicines as 
dilate or widen the orifices of the veſſels, and 


+ fon curſed, as we ſay, by bell, book, and 
candle. The Fervs call it cherem, It reached 


ala or fit ground to caſt anche 
t 


hat the ſhip may ride ſafely, and reſt E M 
wind NN it is a 0 paar a 
duty pald to t for caſting ancha -R 
the pool of a harbour. 


- © ANASA'RCA (s.) a kind of dropſy that fills| A'NCHORET or ANCHORITE G). EM 


mit, or deyout leading a folitary | - 
a deſart, that he may be out of the nad Ur 
2 and have the more leifur pr he 


cauſe a free circulation of the blood. . | meditation and other religon r 
--ANA'THEMA (S.) ſometimes it fignifies a| erciſes, © 2 EW 
thing dedicated to God, and ſometimes a per- AN CHO V (S.) a fmall ſea fiſh, wh ther in 


RM; much uſed as a ſauce w in 


to a four-fold fignification z for it was either | ANCHYLOPS (S.) a ſwelling ben xEss 


an offering conſecrated to the honour of the 
deity, or elſe ſomething devoted to deſtruction, 
and which was to be the object of general | 
averſion ; or elſe it fell under this character 
on account of ſome great miſbehaviour, of 
which there were ſeveral ſorts. I need not 
inſiſt upon the firſt ſignification; as to the 
ſecond, we have a remarkable inſtance of it 
in the city of Jericho, Foſbua vi. 17. the 
third kind of anathema is related in Ezra's 
edift, chap. x. 3. the fourth kind was exe- 
cuted upon offences Jure pacis, i. e. to keep 


ing violated. | 


ANA'TQCEM (s.) the uſe, intereſt, or in- 
, | 


q 


corner of the eye and the noſe. Ng, un 
A'NCIENT or A'NTIENT (s.) m GEL 
Sailors, a or ſtreamer ſet * the l 9 
of a ſhip is fo called; in Civi Afar, 
perſons who have ſerved the ſcyeral cee, E 
the place, or pariſh they live in, are © 
antients, and, by common practice, a f its 1 
_ or called upon all publick ＋ 2 
give their opinions; alſo among 0 
in the Temple, ſoch as are paſt thei u <re0 
are called ancients; and in Groys Ia, 
one of the four claſſes that maks 9 
ſociety, which conſiſts of ancients, bam 
benchers, and ſtudents. 
ANCIENT or A'NTIENT (A.) ol, 
out, aged, of a long date, or time pal. N 
A'NCIENTLY er A'NTIENTLY C 


excl WT che words that follow, with thoſe that 
| ent beſore. "op 
practiſa DANTE (S.) a Muſical Term, fignifying, 
ny. = note muſt be play d very diſtioct- 
ing to pe . 6c the time obſerved very exaQt'y z and 
, er cat ;nally applied to the thorough bal. 
F DOVER (S.] a mayor, 3 and be 
diſſedin pugb town in a great thorough- 
in orte in the weſtern road, from Londen diſtant 
ts, puted, and 66 meaſured miles, plea- 


Leh ſeated on the fides of the downs, which 


828 
hat len uiving place, governed 
ter, aldermen 


p t market on Saturday, and two 
eh, vin 2 1, and November 6. 
Archinds ear to it, on * is kept Weybill- 
emblin Farr, 2 of the greateſt in Eng- 

and, eſpecialy for ſheep. | 
* E-CDOTES (S.) memoirs that treat of the 


, and ſecret affairs of 
rinces, and great men, with too much free- 


„ and incerity, to be publiſh'd while the | 


xrſons are living, unleſs it be under the diſ- 
wiſe of a novel, Cc. 

EMO'METER (S.) an inſtrument to try 
E'MONY (S.) a name given to all flowers 
that are of ſhort duration, and that are eaſily 
ry down, rufned, Or deſtroyed by the 
Ind, p 

EMOSCOPE (S.) a machine that ſhews 
he changes of the wind. 

EU'RISM (S.) a ſoft tumour formed of 
blood extrava and ſpread under the fleſk, 
by the rupture or dilatation of an artery. 

EW (Part.) ſomething done over again, ei- 
ther in the ame or different mode to what it 
ws in before. 

FRACTUO'SITY or ANFRA'CTUOUS- 
NESS (S.) a labyrinth, a winding, a turn- 


NGEL S.) a meſſenger, a ſpiritual intelligent 


1 ubſtance, the firſt in rank and dignity a- 

ſain, mong created beings; alſo the name of an 
old Exe gold coin, of the value of ten 
Shilling: 


IGELICA (S.) a plant ſo named, on account 
of its being a great anti-poiſon; it is of a 
ſweet ſmell, and aromaticle taſte, the leaves 
whereof are much uſed by the confectioners. 
NGELICAL (A.) of the nature of angels, 
or ſomething relating thereto. 


NGER (V.) to diſpleaſe, to ſtir or ex- 
oo] 1 of a perſon, 2 

NG (S.) tumours, or ſwellings io the groin, 
aldi by the phyſicians buboer, 


=” 


ANI 


ANCPINA (S.) the diſeaſe commonly called thy 
8018 or ſwelling in the throat. 

ANGIO'LOGY (S.) a diſſertation, or treatiſe 
upon the ſeveral veſſels in a human body ; as, 

the arteries, veins, &c. 

ANGLE (S.) a corner, the place where two. 
fides of a room, or building meet, and touch 3 
alſo the inſtrument or rod, with its whole 
apparatus, that people divert themſelves with 
to catch ſmall fiſh. In Geomerry, it is the 
meeting of any two lines which incline to 
one another in a certain point, and as the 


lines are cloſer, or wider, fo the angle is called 


. 


acute, right, or obtuſe, 
*NGLE (V.) to catch fiſh with a rod fitted 
with a line, hook, &c 


-| ANGLER (S,) one that catches fiſh, or endea 


yours ſo to do, with a line and rod called an 


angle, 

ANGLESEA (S.) an iſland lying over · agaĩnſt 
Carnarvem in North Wales, compaſſed on all 
fides with the 1riſÞ ſea, which parts it from 
Wales by a narrow channel, which may be 
forded at low water in ſome places: It is 20 
miles long, and 17 broad: It yields plenty of 
good wheat, and mill-ftones to grind it; is di- 
vided into fix hundreds, and theſe into 74 pa- 
riſhes, but has but two market-towns, viz. 
Newborough and Beaumaris, It ſends ons 
member to parliament. | 

ANGLICISM (S.) the ſpeaking or writing af- 
ter the manner, or in the idiom of the Ex- 
liſh people or nation. 

2 GRED (A.) ſtirred up to wrath, diſplea- 
ed, &c. 

ANGUE'LLES (S.) thoſe little ſmall worms 
that hawks void when are ſick. 

A'NGUISH (S.) trouble, „ grief, pain, 
any diſorder either in body or mind ; chiefly 
uſed when the malady is very violent. 

A'NGULAR (A.) any thing that has corners, 
or an | 

A*'NHELUS (S.) ſhortneſs of breath, dflicul- 
ty of breathing; as in the aſthma. 

ANIM ADV E*RSION (S.) an obſervation made 
upon a book, or other thing, after duly ex- 
amining into the merits of it, and may be 
applied as well to praiſing or commending, 


as diſpraiſing or finding fault with it; in 


which ſenſe any thing may be added to, or 
taken from it. | 
ANIMADVERT (V.) to apply the mind ſe- 
riouſly to examine into, and conſider the na- 
ture, extent, and uſefulneſs of a thing ; alſo 
to write down one's remarks ſo made, for the 
fal of 8 hog wh 2 
ANIMAL (S.) any t whatever that 
life and motion; from whence that power 
whereby a man, or other creature exerciſes 
motion, ſenſe, or the functions of the mind, 
as perception, reflection, &c. is called the 
acu 


ANIMA'LCULE 8.) a creature ſo ſmoll ag 
to be inviſible to the naked eye. - Such ay 
thoſe numerous inſacta which crowd the wa- 
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ANN 

ter in the ſummer months, making it ſome- 
times of a pale, or deep red, yellow, &c. 

ſeem' to be of the ſhrimp kind. 
the help of the microſcope, vaſt numbers of 
animalcules are diſcovered in moſt liquors.” 

ANIMATE (V.) to tir up, to encourage, to 
enliven, to puſh forward, to excite. , 

. A'NIM ATED (A.) excited, ſtirred vp, 9 — 
ened, encouraged ; alſo any creature that is 
endued with life and ſelf- motion. 

AxiMOsrry (s.) hatred, averſion, diſlike, 
grudge, «heat, paſſion, the _ any thing 
with a pre-determined ill-will againſt a 

on. 

afar (S.) 2 writer of what happens 

yearly, \whether it relates to the church or 
ſtate ; an hiſtorian. | 

A'NNALS (S.) the hiſtorical account of what 
has happened in former times, digeſted chro- 

nologically, year after year; or what now 

- . paſſes annually in our own times. 

ANNA'TES (S.) the firſt year's income of a 
ſpiritual or church living, that formerly was 
2 or paid to the pope, but now to the 

ing. 

ANNE'AL (V.) to paint upon glaſs in ſuch a 
manner, that by baking or heating in a fur- 
nace the colour finks quite through the glaſs. 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs certain operations of 
the potters upon tiles, &c. and it ſignifies alſo 
the ancinting or beſmearing with oil. | 

ANNEALING (S.) the art of painting, or 
ſtaining glaſs, ſo that by the Hane of 
heat, the colour ftrikes quite through, and is 
not to be waſhed or ſcraped off by any means 
whatever- | 

ANNE'X (V.) to tie, join, unite, or add ane 

_ _ thing to a r. 

ANNE'XED (A.) any thing tied, united, 
joined, or added to another. 

ANNUHILATE (V.) to deſtroy, quite take 
away, and reduce to nothing, which, in the 
full extent of the word, is only in the power 
of God, all other deſtructions being only al- 
terations or changes of the form, and not of 
the matter, 

ANNIHILA'TION (S.) a total deſtruction or 
taking away the exiſtence of any created be- 
ing, not only as a creature or thing of a par- 
ticular ſpecies,” but abſolutely as matter uni- 

. verially. | 

ANNIVERSARY (S.) a certain yearly return 
of a patticular day or time E apart for 

mourning or rejoicing ; ſuch as the fixed feſ- 

tivals, or ſtated faſts appointed by thychurch, 


and render d obligatory by the ſanction of the | 


civil power, enacting a law for the obſerva- 

tion of it; as of the zoth of Famary, the 

29th of May, 5th of November, Ec. 
A'NNO DOMINI 
fying the year of cur Lord, ard frequently 


tian æra, of epocha, any tranſaction was done 
in, as peace made princes, or a con- 


made uſe of to ſhew what year of the Chriſ- 


i 
By | 


S.) two Latin words figni- 


r of our Lord 1739, &c, to = 
i allo bs add thee your of the — . 
reigning, as the 12th of king George 11, 

ANNOTA'TION (S.) a particular mark 
or obſerving ei applied to the val 
of thoſe who un to explain the 4s 
OY (V. udice, burt 

AN (V.) to prejudice, jure, wy 
left, or diſturb. 9 _ 

ANNO'YANCE (s.) any thing chat is df 
five, hurtful, detrimental, or injuriow, 

ANNUAL (A.) yeatly, of or belonging U 
year. 

ANNUITY (S.) a certain yearly alloom 
for life, or otherwiſe ; and propetly ought 
be paid but once a year; but cuſtom bu 
troduced the payment ſornetimes quartet 
ſometimes half-yearly, as in the annuity; 
= rr c. 

A U . to repeal, deftroy yo 
make veil, e m0 aha. 

A'NNULAR (A.) round, like to, or in 

 ANNU'LET (S.) a diſtinè en in Heraldy, ü 

a ſmall ring which the fifth. brother 0 

family ought to wear; in Architufure, it b 

quently means a ſmall ornament, ſometim 

called a fillet, a cincture, Cc. 

* ANNU'MERATE (V.) to reckon, eſteen, d 
count a perſon or thing into a lit, or pn t 

ANNUMERA'TION (S.) a reckonin 

J A i 


ANNU'NCIATE (V.) to — a meſſage 
perſon, declare ankne 
fol er Beg 


ANNUNCIA'TION (S.) the de'ivering a n 
ſage that a perſon is ſent about; particulzi 
applied to the declaration the angel mate 
= Aa Mary concerning her Son |: 

riſt. | | 

ANODYMNE (S.) an afſuager of grief, an al 
of pain; in ck, thoſe medicines that u 
lieve perſons in great pain, or that take i 
wholly away, are called 

ANO'INT (V.) to ſmeat with oily, or fe 
unctuous matter, called dun ent, a ceremuy 
both anciently, and ſtill uſed at the inaugure 
tion of kings, biſhops, and other great pe- 


7 


TAPH 
q are uſe 


TAPO' 
rning 3 
art of a 
ers barr 
d the (ch 
ance 2nc 
ently inf 
ig and d 
TA'RC 
fler circ 


ſonages, into their reſpective officer, quator, - 
ANO'MALISM (S.) a diſorder or irre de ſouth 
eſpecially in Chronology. TAR( 
ANOMALLISTICAL . or PERIOTICABP abe, 


r arfic) 
TEAC 
lone for! 


YEAR (S.) is that ſpace of time which tl 
earth ſpends in going through ber or, 
which by reaſon of the preceſſion of the e 
noxes, the points of interſection move lad 
every year 50 ſeconds, and, as it were, met 
the ſun. The whole time of the earth i 
riod, or anomaliflical year, is 365 days, f 
hours, 9 minutes, and 14 {: conds. 

ANO'MALOUS (A.) irregular, contrary b 
rule, diſorderly. 

ANO'MALY (S.) in Grammar, is the differ 


tract between private perſons was made in the | | 


or irregular conjugation of verbs, or decleai 


ick area, taken « 
h the planet deſcends from one point 
— called the mean anomaly of the 


YN (part.) ſome time hence, hereafter, 
and 
NY MOUS — book or perſon with - 


rau me, Of 

REXIA 8) that diforder in the ſtomach 
— —. a perſon incapable of digeſting 
food, and which naturally creates a loath- 
FER (V.) to py to queſtion aſked, 
SWER 22 —— the 


ſolve a fition, 
mount 1 all 0 fal or comply with 


de expectation of a perſon. 
WER C) the reply made — 
e ſolution of an enigma, riddle, or 

atical &c, 

SWERABLE — Page cnt for or to, 
* or propottionable to a perſon or 


T F (S.) a ſmall inſet, ſometimes called an 
net or piſmire, noted by Salomen for i its pro- 
carefulneſs in laying up in harveſt, a- 
inſt the neceſſities of winter. 

TA'GONIST (S.) an oppoſer, or perſon 
ho contends for the maſtery with another, 
hether it be in bodily exerciſes, or diſputa- 
on in words, or writing. The Anatomifts 
all thoſe muſcles, that have a contrary ſitu- 
ting or office to others, by this name; as the 
bdufftr and adduftor of the elbow, the firſt 
ling the arm back, and the latter ſtretch- 
bg it out, - 

TAPHRODYTICKES (S.) fuch medicines 
$ are uſeful in venereal caſes. | 
TAPO'DOSIS (S.) a paying back, or re- 
ming; with the Rberoricians, the counter- 
art of a ſimilitude; as the huſbandman ren- 
ers barren ground fruitful by manuring it, 
o the ſchool-maſter corrects the natural igno- 
ance and ſtubbornneſs of children, by dili- 
ently informing their minds with good learn- 
ne and diſciphne, 

TA'RCTICK CIRCLE (S.) is one of the 
er circles of the ſphere, parallel to the 
quator, and 23 deg. 30 min. diſtant from 
de ſouth pole. 

ITARCTICK POLE (s.) the ſouth pole, 
* becauſe it is oppoſite to the north, 
* 

TEACTS (S.) actions that have been 


lone formerly, ſuch as are now paſt. 


mathe- 


ng before, 
th'spe TECEDANEOUS ( A.) going before, 
ays, 6 ITECEDENCE or AN'TECE-DENTIA 


S.) in Aſtronomy, is when a planet ſeems to 
mc from eaſt to weſt, contrary to the or- 
of the ſigns in the zodiack. | 
—— (S.) one thing going before 
her, either in order of time or place. 


TEAMBULA'T4ON (S.) a going or walk - 


ANT 


Aſftrow-\ Ia Cramtar, it it the word the relative 


repeats or refers to, as, the tree which 

grows. In Mathematichs, it is that term in 

2 proportion which is firſt named or com- 

pared to, or with another. 

A'NTECHAMBER or ANTICHAMBER 
(S.) the lobby, or outer chamber of a large 
building, where ſervants, petitioners, or 

ſtrangers ſtay, to wait till the nobleman, or 
other perſon, is at leiſure to be ſpoken with, 
or calls for them. 

ANTEDATE (V.) to date or time a letter, 
bond, or other writing, as tho' it had been 
wrote or executed ſome time before it 
was; as, if I write a letter, &c. upon the 

. 20th day of July 1739, and date it as if it 
was wrote the 1oth day of 2173s... 

 ANTEDILU'VIAN (S.) one who lived before 
Noab's flood. 

ANTEMERYDIAN 8.) before noon, mide 

TIE Eats din 

AST (S.) a taſte 

that is to — hereafter. 

ANTEPENULTIMA (S.) a Cranmatical 
Term, ſignifying the laſt ſyllable but two, or 
the third from the right-hand towards the 
left, which is often marked to ſhew that the 

aſpiration, or ſtreſs in pronunciation, lies 

there; as in this very word ant 

the mark or accent is put upon the ſyllable 

ul, to ſhew that the greateſt breathing, or 

Rrongeft part of the pronunciation, lies upon 
the vowel u. 

ANTEPILE'PTICKS (S.) medicines good for, 

or in convulfions, &c. 

ANTEPREDYCAMENTS (S.) in Logich, 

things 2 to be known, previous to the 

categories; ſuch as what is meant 
by the terms equivocal, and de- 

monſtrative, + 

ANTERIOR G.) any perſon or thing that is 

put or placed before another. 

ANTERIORITV (S.) priority or ſeniority. 

A'NTES (S.) a term uſed by Gardeners for the 
foremoſt or undermoſt ranks of vines j and 

in ArchiteFure, it mears pillars or great 
tones put in the front of a building, to prop 
or ſupport it; alſo the ſquare pilaſters that 
were anciently put in the — of tem · 


„ &c, 

ANT ESTA TURE (S.) in Freise, © 
rough, ſmall, haſty fort 2 
made of paliſadoes or bags of earth, to give 
the retiring ſalliers opportunity to diſp the 
remainder of a piece of ground, which the 
enemy has made himſelf maſter of in part 


already. . Pf. 
ANTHE'LIX (s.) the protuberance or knob of 
the ear, or the inner circle of the aurice. 
ANTHELMUNTICKS G.) medicines that 
worms in human 
ANTHEM (S.) a divine or:relgious hymn or 
ſong, performed uſually in cathedrals, by the 
| choiriſtera, who are divided into two chorus 65 


8 


N 


AN THE 


ANT. 


ANTHESPHO'RIA (S.) certain feſtivals cele- 
© Stated by the ancient Greeks, in honour of 
Proferpine, who at times adorned the tem- 
of that goddeſs with all forts of flowers, 
ſe when Proferpine was raviſh'd by Pluto, 
the — 2 flowers upon mount Etna 
in Sicily. 
ANTHESTE/RIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by 
the ancient Arhenrans, at which time the 
_ maſters feafted their ſlaves, as the Romans did 
during their Saturnalia. | 
ANTHO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or collection 
of flowers, the art of knowing their diffe- 
rence, generation, growth, produce, time of 
blowing, &c. 
ANTHRACO'SIS (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes 
occafioned by a corrofive ulcer covered with 
in, and attended with a ſwelling of the 
rts near the eye. 
ANTHRAX (S.) a burning or ve coal; a 
carbuncle ſwelling, encompaſſed with fiery, 
- harp, and painful ſwellings, which in a 
manner parch and burn the ſkin. 
ANTHROPOLOGY (S.) a diſcourſe, diſſer- 
tation, or deſcription of the whole man, both 
' foul and body. Divines call that manner of 
. God by attributing to him hands, 
, eyes, &c. by this name. 
ANTHROPOMANCY (S.) a kind of divi- 
nation, performed by inſpecting the ent rails of 
2 dead man. 
ANTHROPOME'TRIA (S.) anatomy, or 
the conſideration of a man after the manner 
of anatomiſts. $24 
ANTHROPOMO'RPHITE (S.) a heretick, 
dene who ſuppoſes God to be in the ſhape of a 


man. ü 
. ANTHROPO'PATHY (S.) human, or the 
endowment with the affections and paſſions 
of men. | 
ANTHROPOPHAGI (S.) men-eaters, or 
favages, commonly called cannibali. 
ANTHYPNO'TICKS (S.) medicines to keep 
a 2 perſon from ſleeping. 
ANTHYPO'PHORA (S.) a figure in Rhero- 
riet, by which the objections and inſinuations 
that an adverſary may be ſuppoſed to make, 
areclearly and fully anſwered, 8 
ANTTADES (S.) the glandules or kernels 
commonly ealled the almonds of the ears, alſo 
an inflimmation in thoſe parts. 
ANTIARTHRITICKS (S.) medicines pro- 
per to remove, or good againft, the gout, 
ANTIASTHMA'TICKS (S.) proper medi- 
eines for, or againft the phthiſick, or ſhortneſs 
of breath. 
ANTICHRE'SIS (S.) a pledge, mortgage, or 
pawn; in the Civil Lato, a covenant between 
the debtor and creditor relating to the intereſt 
or loan of money upon a mortgage or pawn. 
ANTICHRIST (S.) a name given by way of 
eminence, by St. Poul, to the man of fin, and 
An of perditrem, who at the latter end of the 
world is to appear very remarkably in oppoſi- 


ö 


ANT 

continue three years and a half, during v 
time there will be a terrible perfecus ti 
This is the opinion of the Papiſts; bug 
from them. 


more general opi 

the true anti- cbriſl, a x 
council held at Gap, in 1603, they inkn 
in their conſeſſion of faith, an article whey 
the pope is declared to be anti-cbrift, 
ANTICHRISTIAN (A.) any thing, d 
ther doctrine or practice, that is oppoſe 
contrary to the laws of the Chriſtin 


ligion. 
ANTICHRONISM (S.) errors in 
a wrong computation of time. | 
ANTICIPATE (V.) to prevent, by tl 
up a thing before-hand, to foreſtal à with 


„Kc. | 
ANTICIPATION (S.) a preventing, li 
falling, or taking ap before-hand, 
ANTICK (S.) a merry-andrew, a fatal 
fellow, a buffoon. 
A'NTIDOTE (S.) an oppoſite, a 
gainſt poiſons, a eounter-poiſon, * 


ANTIEMETICEKS (S.) medicines proper TINC 
be given in violent vomitings, to ſtop or J 
them der t 


ANTIEPILEPTICKS G.) remedies 18. 
or medicines to be uſed in convullive d 


tempers. 
ANTILOQUIST (S.) an opponent, a cot 


in the v 

, or ter. | fore Ab 
ANTILO'GARITHM (S.) the comp en fin ; th: 
of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or ſeas ſured e 


to 90 degrees. 
ANTILOGY (S.) a contradiction, or & 
greement between the words of an auths 


one part, to thoſe of another part a nity; t 
fame book, the ſame ſubject. paces u 
A'NTILOPE (S.) a mungrel fort of a ch that Ch 
ted between a hart and a goat, that no 


genera 
ANTIME'TRICAL ( A.) oppoſite, or con 
ry to the rules of metre, or 


ANTIMONA'RCHICAL or ANTIVOSS tis bon 
NA'RCHIAL (A.) principles, or c of juif 
that are againſt monarchy, or kingly gow NTINC 
ment. 


ANTIMONY (s.) a mineral ſubſtance, d 
metalline nature, having all the ſeeming« 
raters of a real metal, excepting ma}leabilh 
ſo that it is what is called a ſem-meta!, br 
a foſſil glebe, compoſed of ſome undeternuts 
metal, combined with a fulphurous and ſta 
ſubſtance. It is found in mines of all met 
but chiefly thoſe of filver and lead : That 
gold mines is eſteemed the beſt. There 
mines of it only, in Hungary, Germany, &. 
It is ſometimes called marcaſite of lead, 
its being found in clods or lumps relemv 
black lead, only it is both harder and light 


fon to Chriſtayity, His en b ſypoted to 
2 ve 


Its texture is particular, being full of 3 


Fculty in the fire, and diſſolves in water; 
u and hen dug out of the earth, it is fuſed in a 
and firong fire, and then poured into cones, 
18 of lied antimonial horns, which is the com- 
icht; "on fort uſually ſold in ſhops, Its uſes are 
Le pope numerous, being a valuable ingredient in 
ly, 1 ala, or concave burning-glaſſes, render- 


* 


TINO'MIANS (S.) hereticks, ſo called 
for rejecting the law as a thing of no uſe un- 
der the goſpel, They ſay that good wor- 
do not further, nor evil works hinder ſalva- 
tion; that the child of God cannot fin ; that 
murder, adultery, drunkenneſs, &c. are fins 
in the wicked, but not in them ; and there- 
fore Abrabam's lying and diſſembling was no 
fin; that the child of grace, being once aſ- 
ſured of ſalvation, never doubteth after- 
wards; that no man ſhould be troubled in 
eonſcience for fin 3 that no Chriſtian ſhould be 
exhorted to perform the duties of Chriſtia- 
nity; that an hypocrite may have all the 
paces which were in Adam before his fall ; 
that Chriſt is the only ſubject of all grace; 
that no Chriſtian believeth and worketh any 
good, but Chriſt only believeth and work - 
eth; that Cod does not love any man for 
his bolineſs ; that ſanctiſication is no evidence 
of juſtification, | 
NTINO'MY (S.) a difference, oppoſition, 
or contradiction, between two laws, or two 
articles or parts of the fame law. 
NTIPARALY'TICKS (s.) remedies proper 
for ſuch as are afflicted with the palſy, &c. 
NTIPARA'ST ASIS (S) a figure by which 
one grants what his affirms, but 
_ on conſequence” or inference drawn 
rom | 
NTI'PATHY (s.) averſion, hatred, or of- 
fence taken by one man againſt another man 
x 3 ariſing Gant from nature, and 
es from reaſon, or an injury receiy'd. 
INTIPER#&TASIS (8 — 
elt yualith 


aainſt the diſeaſes of the reins and kidneys, þ converſation is 


tte action of two |. 


oppoſition z or an intention of the acti 
one quality, by the oppoſition ow 


one 
of the choir makes to the other, when 


f f 
pet 


or 
pſalms. 

ANTTPRRASISs (S.) a figure in 
whereby the original ſenſe 
word is inverted, and applied quite 
alſo a figurative or ironical manner of 
ing, that intends the contrary to the 
meaning of the words made uſe of. 

ANTIPODES (S.) a name given to thoſe that 
live under the ſame meridian — — 

ametrically oppoſite; they have the 
vation of their different poles, as they are in 
different hemiſpheres; ſo that our mid-day is 
our antipodes mid-night, and vice verſa, In 
former ages it was thought impoſlible there 
ſhould be ſuch a place, eſpecially peopled g 
our good anceſtors not being able to conceive, 


f 


E 


ficult to convince at this day; but mathe» 
maticians and travellers know infallibly the 
truth of the fat, 
A*'NTIPOPE (S.) a name given to thoſe who 
to paſs for popes, to the prejudice of 
thoſe who are legally choſen, and ſo cauſe 
a ſchiſm in the church of Rome, The miſ- 
chiefs that have aroſe from theſe fallible in- 
fallible gentlemen, the hiftory of all nations 
concerned (among which our own is a ſevers 
inſtance) loudly proclaims. 
A'NTIQUARIES (S.) perſons who apply, 
themſelves to the ſtudy of antiquity, by ex- 
plaining the motto's upon medals, inſcripe 
tions upon ſtatues and publick buildings, en- 
deavouring to recover decayed. manuſcripts, 
and other lights, whereby we may come at 
the knowledge of times paſt, and their cuſe 
toms, laws, religion, &c. 
ANTIQUATE (V.) to ſet aſide, repay 
make void, aboliſh, or annul. 
ANTIQUE (A.) ancient, of an old date, or 
long ſtanding ; particularly uſed by painters, 
caryers, ftatuaries, architects, &c. to ſigniſy 
buildings, ſtatues, &c. when thoſe arts were 
| in their greateſt perfection among the Greets 
and Romans, and before the general defection 
therein, occaſioned by the irruption of the 
Gotbs and Vandals. | 
ANTISCII or ANTO/ICI (S.) any people that 
live under the fame meridian, but in different 
parallels equally diſtant from the equator, 
ſome in the northern, others in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere. They have noon and midnight 
at the ſame time, but their ſeaſons differ 3 
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ANXT ETY (S.) 3 trouble, great can- 


contrary 
APART Part.) 


ANTITHESS (S.) the oppoſing or ſetting 


againſt another, by w 


compariſon, 

ANTITRIN ITARIANS (S.) a general.na 
given to all perſons or ſects, that deny 
trinity z tho it is more particularly apps. 
the Socinians or Unitarians. 

ANTITYPE (s.) a copy like to the original, 
or that which anſwers or is preſigured by a 

type; as the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 

- Þ the antipe of che paſchal und — 


ANTLERS (S.) fa farts brenches of a deer's | 


attire, diſtinguiſhed by brow-antlers, which 
are thoſe next above the head, and the bes- 
ants, that immediately above the ber- 


ANVIL (S.) the inftrument whereon ſmiths 


ay their work, in order to hammer or forge | .. 


"It into ſuch ſhapes or formns, as is deſired. | . 


cern or deſire far. a 
2 (A. lad, thoughtful, very 


A'NXIOUSNESS (S.) the ſame with aue 
ANY Part.) ſome, part of. 
APA'CE (Part.) faſt, quick, ſwiſt. 


APAGO'GICAL {A.) a fort of demonſtration | 


that ſhews the truth of a —— by 
— the e or abſurdity of 


APA'RTMENT (s.) fuch a part or portion | 
of a houſe that one 
-extdies for his uſe, — — 
'anocher under the ſame roof, whether is con; {; 
«fiſts of one or more rooms. 

A'PATHY.(S.) 2 ftite of inſeabbility, not þ - 
being moved or affected —— 
or pain, — 


tions whatever. 


APAU'ME (S.) in Heraldry, is 2 bard. ee 


ſo, that the full palm appears, with the 
thumb and fingets extended at full length. 
APE (S.) an animal, that of all creatures 
comes neareſt ro, ar is moſt like to the fi- 
gute of a man, There are ſeveral forts of 
them 3 ſome with, and others without 3 
3 ſome have a longiſh head or ſnout like 
dog, others have a rounder head and flatter 
Hale 25 toes of their feet ate as long as þ 
rfingers; they have generally red bir, 
incliring to be greeniſh ; ſome are all white, 
ſome red ppon their backs, and their breaſt, 
belly, and inſide of their thighs and arms, 
white ot grey. Theſe creatures ha ve a thou- 
ſand ſtratagems to defend and-fave them - 


in, or oc- . 


yy — Ee | 


N. 


1 


CENTERS 
i . | 


1 


APELIT X (S.) a ſect of hereticki, 
taught, that Chriſt left his body in the x 
a APEESY (83 in Pk, th 

A (S.) in >, is that 

the ſtomach called indigeſtion. * 

APE RTION or APE'RTURE (3) & the 
pening of any thing whatever; 
Clit, or crack, made in any folid thin 
timber, ſtone, &c. alſo in Architect. 

- doors, windows, chimneys, ſtair - caſes, c oi 
other in or out · lets of air, ſmoke, or lll 
in a building, are called apertures; in 

metry, it is that or diſtance between 
two lines that form an angle; in (þti 

the hole next to the object glaſs of at 
ſcope or microſcope, through which the 
and image of the object come into the tay 

from whence they are conveyed to the t 
in the C:wil Law, the loſs of a feudal ta 
by default of iſſue of him to whom te 
was firſt granted, is called apertura fat 
and the breaking up or opening of the 
will or teſtament of any perſon, that 
| ſealed up „is called apertura tabularun. 


1 4 4 8 the uppermoſt point of any tix 


ummit, or very tip of a pillar, or at 
erected thing; and in Geometry, it is the: 
r point of a cone, or any ſuch like fen 
APH HE'LION or, APHE'LIUM (S.) a te 
in Aſtronomy, ſignifying that point i 
orbit, in which the planet is at! 
zateſt. diſtance from the ſun; in the4 
Abraum, it is called the apogee. 
APHQRISM (s.) * pichy ſentence, a 
prehending a great of matter in ak 
Words; it . eme, called a mains 
- general rule, or principle of an art or ic 


APIARY 7 2 place 3 a perſon ke 
or breids bees. 
118 (5) an ox or bull worſhipped by the! 
tan 


- this name; one conte 
to the- ſun, which they fed at Hel 


* which they called Mrevis ; and anothe 


the moon, fed at Memphis, called 4 
Their god Ofyris wotſhipped under the 
+ of this animal, whoſe whole body was d 


black, except a white ſquare ſpot. upon! 


" forebead. Some fay it had the ft d 


;  eagle- upon its back, and ſome fay of 40 


ſcent; the hairs of its tall were double 
it had the form of gibeats wader is rn 
EF" 


APO 


0 * 12 

both Mn 2 calf was found with theſe marks, 
here was cartied with great joy to the temple 
de fer ru, where it was fed, kept, and wor- 
hey oped inflead of the god, as long as it lived, 
it, o Pat its death it was buried with great 
ani y emnity and mourning; this done, they 
ns ule "ed out for another with the ſame marks. 


were many years before they 


> 
— 
LE 
** 


ot dan nd one; but when they had, there was a 

| then at feftival kept all over the country. 

| Many ISH (A.) fooliſh, filly, ridiculous, one given 
„ or delighted with, anticks and mimickry. 

the, MATE RIO (.) a farewel ſpeech, ſer- 

n the x on, oration, or poem, at, or upon a per- 


n's going out of his own country, or other 


iforde - where he had reſided for ſome time, 
id been kindly entertained, 

.) te D/C ALYPSE — —— or reveal - 

d a by ſomethiog i applied to e- 

thing le of S.. Jabn. Some have affirmed 

Gurt, imthus the heretick to be the author of it; 


$, 0 in the firſt centuries, many churches diſ- 
ori ned it to be canonical 3 but fince the 
; in rth century, it has been generally receiv d. 


here are many ſpurious books under this 


affirmed to be wrote, ſome by St. Peter, 
hers by St. Paul, &fc. 

DCALY'PTICAL (A.) belonging to, or 
er the manner of, a revelation or viſion. 
DCO'METRY (S.) the meaſuring things 


m te a diſtance, by the help of glaſſes and other 
ra fed ſtruments. | 
f the DV'CRYPHA (S.) the name of certain 


poks, frequently printed at the end of pro- 
tant bibles, not efteemed canonical, or of 


ny thay vine authority; but the church of Rome 
or 0 Imits them of equal authority with the reſt 
1 the books of the Old and New Teſtament; 
ce fe are fo called upon account of their be- 
428 


g unknown, or not generally received and 
knowledged. 

'CRYPHAL (A.) ſomething not certain- 
known, or of which the truth or genu- 
g is diſputed, eſpecially applied to books, 
hoſe authors are diſputed, 


DICTICAL (A.) in Lagict, is a clear, 
ceniable proof, or demonſtration of any 
atter or thing in diſpute. | 
OLEPSY (S.) a ſtoppage, hindrance, pre- 
ntion, or intervening of one perſon or thing 
tween another, 
DLLINA'RIANS (S.) a ſect that aroſe in 
fourth century, who were the followers 


10 f. Apollinaris, of Laodicea, who, af- 
other r be had wrote many uſeful books, eſp:ci- 
d ly for the younger Chriſtians, fell into a 
he fu range degree of enthuſiaſm, and taught, 
as i lat the divinity of Chrift was inſtead of a 
9 5 ul to him, that his fleſh was pre- exiſtent to 
7. appearance upon earth, and that it was 


nt down from heaven, and convey'd thro 
de virgin, 2s thro' a channel; that there 
* two ſons, one born of God, the other 
tte virgin; that Jeſus Chu yas coyeri- 


me, which have had their abettors, and} 


| 


APO 


ved a pure ſubſtance, and that afterwards 

the Word deſcended into him, and had ſuch 

operation in him as in the prophets, but was 

not united to his nature; that it was only 

by his good works, that he became great and 
z that God was crucified; and that 

Jeſus Chriſt has now no body; with many 

other doctrines. 

APO'LLO (S.) one of the falſe gods of the 
heathens, to whom they attributed oracles, 
and the art of divination, He is ſaid to be 
the fon of Jupiter and Latona, and brother 
of Diana, born at Delos, He is alſo faid to 
have killed the ſerpent Pitho, becauſe the 
heat of the ſun dries up the peſtilential va- 
pours of the earth. He was repreſented to 
wear long hair, in imitation of the 

beams; the laurel was conſecrated to him, 
becauſe the heathens believed, that a laurel 
leaf being laid under a ſleeping man's pillow, 
made him dream truly. The fable of his 
feeding Admetus's ſheep, was to denote, that 
all creatures receive particular benefit from 
the nouriſhing warmth of the fun; and his 
killing the Cyclaps, for forging Jupiter's thun- 
derbolts, alluded to the ſun's diſperſing thoſe 
vapours, that occafion the changes of the 
air, and various diſtempers in haman bodies. 
He is called the Sun in heaven, Bacchus on 
earth, and Apollo in hell; and is repreſented 
with a harp, to ſhew us the harmony of the 
ſpheres ; with a buckler, to fignify he is the 
defender of the earth; and with arrows, to 
denote his power of life and death. | 

APO'LLYON (S.) is the fame in Greet, as 
Abaddm is in Hebreto, both fignifying the 
deſtrryer. St. Jobn, Rev. ix. 11. ſays, And 
they had a king over them, which is the angel 
of the bettomleſs pit, wohoſe name in the He- 
brew tongue is Abaddon, but in tbe Greek 
tongue bath bis name Apollyon. 

APOLOGE'TICAL (A.)] ſomething faid, 
written, or done, by way of excuſe or de- 
fence of any perſon, thing, or matter. 

APO'LOGIST or APO'LOGER (S.) one 
that ſpeaks or writes in defence of him ſelf 
or others. | 

APOLOGIZE (V.) to plead for, defend, or 
excuſe a perſon or thing. 

A'POLOGUE (S.) the moral or application of 
a fable, or imaginary ſtory or relation con- 
triv'd for the directing, amending, or im- 
proving the life or manners of mankind. 

APO'LOGY (S.) an excuſe or handſome de- 
ferce made by a perſon for himſelf or another. 

APOMECO'METRY S.) the art of mea- 
ſuring things at a diſtance, to know bow far 
they are from us. 

A'POPHTHEGM (S.) the wiſe ſaying, or 
grave and inſtructive remark of ſome learrt= 
ed, judicious, or pious perſon, couched in'a 
few words. ; 

A'POPLEXY (S.) a diſeaſe that immediately 
or ſuddenly deprives the patient of the uſe 


rr 
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APO 
rts of the body, the heart and lu 
antly ; it is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned 
an interruption of the paſſage of the blood to- 
wards the brain, or by any thing that hin- 
ders the influx of the animal ſpirits into the 
organs of ſenſe, and the parts of volunta 
motion. There are many other cauſes aſ- 
ſigned by different authors. The fit is uſually 
receded by a pain in the head, dimneſs, and 
oſs of fight, memory, and many other ſymp- 
toms. To prevent it, wine, hard labours, 
exceſſive eating, and ſleeping after dinner, 
ſhould be avoided, and moderate exerciſe uſed. 
To cure it, evacuative medicines muſt be tak- 
en. In the ft, bleed in the jugulars, lay 
the patient on his back, apply ſtrong vola- 
tiles to the noſe, &c. e recom ment 
cupping rather than v ion. 

ApOST ASV (S.] a falling off from, or for- 
ſa king the religion which a man had made pro- 
feſſion of; the deſpiſing the true religion, and 

faning what is commanded to be kept holy. 
the Roman church, it ſometimes means no 
more than the leaving a religious order where- 
of a man bad made profeſſion, without a le- 
gal diſpenſation. The difference between he- 
rely and afyftaſy is, that hereſy forſakes one 
part of the common, and generally acknow- 
ledged faith, but apoflaſy for ſakes and deſpiſes 
N the whole. 1 

APO STATE (S.) one who forſakes the 
truth; upon which account, all thoſe who 
leave, or forſake, any particular religious opi- 
nion, are by their former companions 
apoſtates. | 

APOSTATIZE (V.) to revolt from, or for- 
ſake the truth. | 

APO'STLE (S.) the title of the twelve diſci- 
ples of our bleſſed Saviour, who being fur- 
niſhed with the ſupernatural gifts of tongues, 
infallibility, and working miracles, were com- 
miſſioned by him to travel all the world over, 
to make proſelytes, and found churches. The 
names of theſe apoſtles are ſo well known, 
.that we need not mention them. Among 

the Jews, apoſtles were perſons appointed by 
the patriarch to colle a tax due to the Ro- 
man emperors, as appears by the Tbeadeſian 
code, Baromus obſerves, that they were 
called apoſtles, who collected money for repair- 
ing the temple. They had likewiſe a com- 
miſſion to ſee that the law of Moſes was 
punQually obſerved. 

APO'STLESHIP (S.) the office, miniſtry, or 

ignity of an apoſtle. 

APOSTO'LICAL or APOSTO'LICK (A.) 
belonging, canformable, or agreeable to the 
practice, doctrines, or times of the apoſtles, 

&PO'STROPHE (S.) in Grammar, is a mark 
placed over a letter, to ſhew- that a vowel is 

cut off; as in call'd for called, th' audience 
for the audience, Alſo a Rbetorical figure, 


* 


called | APPARATUS (s.) the 


| 


APA REI. (S.) the habit, or cloathing, . 


APP 


dicines, according to the preſeriptian 
doctors z a pradtiſer of pharmacy, *& 
ApOTHEꝰO (S.) the ceremony of drifie 
tion, done to perpetuate the memory of m 
great man; and among the Roman, in h 
ncur of their emperor. After the cerem 
was over, the deified emperor was worlhing 
as a god, and was as much revered az ] 
the other gods. They likewiſe ſwore by ly 
name, and that with ſo much vener: 
that a man might with more ſafety forſyy 
himſelf by Tupiter, than by the emperee\ i 
genius, as Minutius Felix obſerves. J 
likewiſe ſwore by the empreſſes, as we wit 
informed by Dion Caſſius, who tells vs, d 
Caligula permitted women to ſwear wif 
Druſilla. This honour of deifying the & 
ceaſed emperor, was by Augufu u 
ulius Ceſar. | 1 
APO'TOME (S.) a cutting off, a parting m 
a thing, and making two or more out oi 
one whole thing: So in Mathematics 1 
the remainder, or difference between tuo b 
commenſurable quantities; and in Maid, 1 
is the difference between the greater and ll 
ſemi-tone. | | 
A'POZEM (s.) in Medicine, a decodtion of & 
vers roots, plants, flowers, ſeeds, fruits, u 
leaves, ſweeten'd and clarify d. It is not l 
thick and viſcous as a ſyrup ; and differs frag 
a julep in this, that it is thicker and ma 
eee. 
as juleps 


are. 


for doing ſomething, whether publick orgs 
vate: So in the preſent Philoſophy, all theis 
ſtruments uſed. to ſhew the experiment, 1 
air-pumps,, and their furniture, microſcip 
Kc. are called the apparatus. In Supa 
the medicines, bandages, &c. are ſo cala 
That particular part of Surgery called lis 
my, or cutting for the ſtone, is particulag 
called . apparatus; which is performed tin 
ways: The one is called the hig ah,, 
ſaid to be invented by de Franco, and is ti 
moſt ancient, though but lately introduc 
among us. In this method, an incibon 
made above the groin, along the linea al 
into the fund of the bladder, through wha 
the ſtone is extracted. The great ap 
invented by John de Romanis about the at 
1520, is performed by making an incl 
in the perinæum; and from the number 
inſtruments, uſed, this is called the g 
paratus, The ſmall apparatus is ſo as 
from the few inſtruments uſed in it. Tal 
was invented by Celſus; to perform whis 
the two fore-fingers are thruſt up the fun 
ment, till they come againſt the ſtone, # 
drive it to the neck; of the bladder, 9 
whence it is extracted through the inciſuu# 
the ſcrotum. 


particular nation, or 


is worn by any a 
APPARENT (A+) plain, caly to be (1 


£ 


n two b 


APP 
0 without difficulty, evident, eonſpicuous, 


monſtrative. 
PARTITION (S.) the appearing of a ſtar, 
tr other luminary that was nat before ſeen ; 
o a ſpectre, by the vulgar called a fpirit, 
to be the ghoſt or ſoul of ſome per- 
on dead, that comes to make ſomething that 
unknown, known. Abundance of idle 
ales have been told about ſuch apparrtrons ; 
vat of late years people grow wiſer than to be 
deluded or upon. 
pA RTT ORS (S.) officers in the ecclefiaſ- 
5cal court, who cite perſons to appear; in the 
zniverſity, the beadle, or officer who carries 
mace before the maſters, faculties, &c. 
re ſo called, 
PFAL (V.) to ſubmit, or refer a matter 
in diſpute, to ſome other court or perſon of 
greater authority. | 
IPE Al. (S.) in Law, is the removing a 
auſe out of an inferior into a ſuperior court; 
n common Converſation, an appeal is referring 
matter in diſpute to the judgment or deci- 
fon of one or more indifferent perſons. = 
PEAR (V.) to come in view, to be in 
fight, to come to a place according to appoint- 
ment ; alſo to make a ſhew or pretence of 
doing what is required, without an intention 
of performing it. 
PEA'RANCE (S.) the external ſurface of 
a thing, or that which ſtrikes the ſenſes or 
imagination ; which, according to the diſtance, 
fituation, or other accident, may communi- 
cate to the ion ſomething different 
from what the thing really is. In „an 
appearance is the defendant engaging to an- 
wer 2 cauſe or action entered againſt him, in 
ome court of judicature, 
PPEASE (V.) to pacify, to bring an angry 
perſon into temper, or to ſatisfy or allay the 
fury of a diſorder d mind. 
PPE'ASABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
reconciled of pacified, that may be wrought 
upon and brought to a good humour, &c. 
PPELLANT (S.) a Law Term for thoſe 
who bring an appeal againſt another. 
. (S.) the name, dignity, or 
title w one man, or thing, is diſtin- 
guiſhed from another. b 
PPELLATIVE (S.) a Grammatical Term, 
fignifying a general or common name to all 
things of one ſpecies ; as dog, horſe, man, 
angel, wo you N 4 proper 
name, w belongs t to one 3 as 
Jen, Gabriel, Ee. "I 
ELLEE' (S.) one who is complained of, or 
appealed againſt, | : 
PPENDAGE (s.) ſomething that is added 
to another, not abſolutely neceſſary, but put 
by way of ornament or convenience. 
PPENDANT (s.] any thing that hangs to 
_ 41 1 


11 


another. 
APPLICATION (S.) the tying, 


APPLY” (V.) to addreſs one's ſelf to a per 


ons made to books written before, in which 

KF — yr of the book is more fully explained, 
or matters as were wholly left out, are 
fupplied ; and this is ſometimes added to the 
end of a book, and ſometimes made a diſtinct 
treatiſe by itſelf, | 

APPE'NAGE or APPA'NAGE S.) the for- 

tune of a king's younger ſons, or a ſettled 
portion of _ 1 for their main 
tenance. In England, this depends enti 
upon the pleaſure of the nl ; but in Fasz. 
it is otherwiſe, certain counties or dukedoms, 
being appropriated to that purpoſe : But thoſe 
dutchies, or diſtricts pay homage and fealty ; 
and upon the poſſaſſor s dying without iſfu 
male, they revert to the cron. 

APPERTA'IN (v.) to belong to, or depend 
—— a perſon or thing. f 

APPETTTE (S.) chat paſſion of the foul 
whereby we deſire ſomething; or a propen- 
ſity, inclination, or impulſe towards ſome- 
thing apprehended to be beneficial, In Phy- 
ſick, it is the reliſh, or grateful pleaſure we 
eat, drink, or do any thing with, for the 
preſervation of health, life, or convenience 
of any kind, | Pn; 

APPLAU'D (V.) to praiſe, commend, or 
highly approve of. | | 

APPLAU'SE (S.) praiſe, commendation, or 

rr e inthe gra! | 

(S.) in the general Signification, is 
kind of large fruit of the wo kind ; 44 
now commonly reſtrained to thoſe ſ 
forts of well-known Engliþ fruits, of which 
cyder is made. 

A'PPLEBY (S.) anciently a ftrong and popu- 
lous city, but by the frequent inroads of the 
Scots, who burnt it quite, it is now only a 
ſmall market-town of little note, tho” plea- 
ſantly ſeated on the river Eden, and the aſ- 
Gzes are held here in the town-hall: The 
market-day is weekly on Saturdays, eſteemed 
one of the beſt in all the north for corn; 
diſtant from Landon 217 computed, and 279 
meaſured 1 

APPLEDO'RE (S.) in Kent, was formerly a 

market-town, but the market has been Joſt 

thro” long diſuſe ; it has a court-leet, which 
itſelf over two boroughs; it is fity- 
ated on the river Rather ; diſtantfrom 
4 computed, and 5$ meaſured miles. 
LIA'BLE or APPLICABLE (A.) any 
thing that may be uſed for a particular pur- 
poſe, or that has relation, or is conformable 


or 
one thing to, or upon another ; allo clol 
of, or addreſs to, any thing or perſon. 
eſpecially of ſuperior rank, and to beg or de- 
fire ray fayour or intereſt to do ſomething on 
our behalf, In Mathematichs, it ſignifies the 
inſcribing a line given within a curve; alſo 
the dividing one quantity by another z alſo to 
"WW m- 


PENDIX (s.) whatever is on 
wother ; but chi n u 0 


2 I 


— —_— 


3 
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APPOINT (V.) to. authorize one perſon to 


APPOSITENESS (S.) fitneſs, properneſs 


— — — Lite 
— — 


i 
fv 
| 
l 
{ 
1 : 


APPROBA'TION (S.) the liking, efteeming, 


APP 
eompare, or fit quantities, whoſe areas are 
equal, but figures unequal. 


act for another, to taſk, or ſet a perſon 
ſomething to do; alſo to make an end of, or 
determine a matter. 

APPOI'NTMENT (S.) agreement, order, or 
aſſignation; alſo a penſion given by princes 
and noblemen, to retain certain perſons in 
their ſervice or intereſt. 

APPORTION (V.) to allot, or divide into 

two or more parts, 

A'PPOSITE (A.) fit, proper, ſuitable, juſt as 
it ought to be. 

APPOSITION (S.) a comparing or laying 
things one by another; with ſome Pbilaſo- 
Þhers, it is the ſame with accretion, or the 
external addition of matter to a ſubject, more 
than it was naturally, and is uſually 
of bodies without life, 


juſtneſz, ſuitableneſs to, or for the thing de- 
Ganed, 
APPRAISE (V.) to value, rate, or ſet a price 


upon a thing, 

APPRAT'SER (S.) one who makes it his bu- 

 finels to value or rate goods for another, 

APPRAISEMENT (S.) me rate or value ſet 
upon any thing by an appraiſer, . 

APPREHE'ND (V.) to ſeize, lay hold of, 
or take up a criminal; alſo to conceive, un- 
derſtand, ſuſpect, or fear. 

APPREHE'NSION or APPREHE'NDING 
(S.) a ſeizing, or arreſting a perſon ; com- 
monly uſed criminally ; alſo the conception, 
underſtanding, ſuſpicion, or fear of a thing. 

APPREHENSIVE (A.) that may be appre- 
hended;z alſo quick of perception, ready at 

taking in, or underſtanding a thing; alſo 
fearful, or ſuſpicious, 

APPRENTICE (S.) a learner; and now 
commonly means one who is bound by inden- 
ture, to ſerve another a certain time, in or- 
der to learn the trade, art, or myſtery of 
that perſon perfectly. 

APPRE'NTICESHIP (S.) that portion of 

time, that one perſon is bound by indenture, 

to ſerve another, and is now uſually ſeven 
years. 

APPRO'ACH (V.) to come nigh to, or near 
a thing, perſon, or place. 

APPRO*ACHABLE (A.) that may be come 
at, or near to. 

APPRO'ACHES (S.) the ſeveral works that 
beſiegers make, to get nearer to a fortreſs, 
or place befieged ; fuch as trenches, mines, 
ſaps, lodgments, batteries, &c. 


or approving of a thing. 


APPROPRIATE (V.) to deſtine, appoint, | 


or ſet aſide a thing for a particular purpoſe ; 
— to claim, or take a thing to one's own 
V E. 


APPROPRIATION (S.) the appointing a 


_ thing to a particular uſe ; and in Cłurcb Af- 


\ 8 


AQ 

airs, it is applying a church-benege 
OG uſe of ſome mi 
community. It is where the advowſon, L mp0 
rſonage belongs to a biſhoprick, or n A Al. 
ſe, college, &c, and their ſucceſſon an 
that the body is both patron and parſon, . 4 
ſome one of their members officiates a 1, Wl he orig 
Theſe appropriations were introduced in dan 


chial clergy being then commonly Naw — 
and the bi and temporal clergy Nx, den th 
they made no ſcruple to impoveriſ the ut 
ior clergy to enrich monaſteries, which wp * 


rior e 

generall eſſed by the Conqueror's fal 

8 —— and tithes were { g 4 > 
propriated, the vicar had only ſuch a cony 
tency, as the biſhop or ſuperior thought ft TA'RI 
allow. This humour prevailed ſo far, - 
pope * 1 complained of it « «iſ 

ane of religion, the deſlructian of the chu ake G 

and as a poiſon that bad wes the wht 4 piter 
nation, 

APPROVE (V.) to like, commend, to o the 
of; alſo to ingratiate, or render one's (elf ; f 
ſerving of the commendation or | 
of another, 

APPROXIMA'TION (S.) a coming near tt ather 
thing. So in Arithmetick or Alpebra, ij 


in 

the finding the value of a ſurd, nearer a 's 40 
nearer, or to any aſſigned of exacing 

without being able to be quite perfect. AT] 

APPU'LSE (S.) an Affronomical Term, u an 

porting the approach of any planet to a cn ture 

junction with the ſun or a ſtar. ar the 


APPU'RTENANCE (S.) any thing that wir: 01 
longs to another, pmpne! 
A'PRIL (S.) the fourth month of the 5. ABIC 


according to the vulgar computation or n habit 
oning ; but according to the civil and chug ABI 
account, the ſecond, The ancient Pain ** 
repreſented this month by a beautiful youy ABL 
man cloathed in green, with a garland d be pl 
myrtle and hawthorn buds, winged, Ack 
holding primroſes and violets in one hand, ir 
the fign Taurus in the other. Wed for 
A*PRON (S.) @ looſe garment, uſually vm an, fi 
by women, to fave their cloaths from dit; bean 


alſo commonly worn by ſeveral artiien cd. 
made of divers forts of matter, ſome lic WW 6i1led 
ſome woollen, and ſome leather, &c. WW hich 
6 , it is the piece of lead that covetz tb b 
touch-! Ole. elf, \ 
APT (A.) fit, proper, or convenient for ſe it; 
thing; alſo ready or forward to learn, us near 
der ſtand, or 3 gre” eaft 01 
A'PTNESS (S.) fitneſs, propriety, or + 
venience ; alſo quickneſs, readineſs, or fn uch 
wardneſs. 
A*'PTITUDE (S.) a fitneſs, or natural prope dich 
ſity. to a thing. 
A'QUAEDUCT (s.) a conveyance to d 
water from one place to another, either fr 
a river or a ſpring, to ſome town, caft's, 
houſe, &c. Thoſe made at Rome bear tit 
greateſt character; but the preſent 2 


ARB 


from the New River, Thames, Ee. 
full as uſeful and ingenious, not 


m * ©. 
alan gg : de in the primitive 
'rch, who forbore the uſe of wine even in 

(icrament, and uſed nothing but water. 
he original occaſion was the perſecution the 
Nians were under, for which reaſon they 
ſecretly, and in the night, where for fear 
den they received the ſacrament, which 
-zution riveted itſelf into N it 
a duty, and when they uſe it with 
ety, rejected it as unlawful. Tatian, in 

ſecond 


a {e&, who held many abſurd notions. 

ht fit 7A'RIUS (S.) the eleventh fign in the 
far, thy ack, and next to Capricorn ; it riſes about 
16th of January, The Mythologifts 


in this conſtellation ; for 

being charmed with his beauty, or- 
eagle to truſs him, and bring him 

o the ſkies, where 8 deity 
de him his cup-bearer. lay this 
zn is ſo named, becauſe when it appears in 
horizon, it is commonly moiſt, rainy 
ather, The ſtars in this — 
pn, in Ptdomy's catalogue, are 45 ; in Ty- 
's 40z in s 90; its character 


E. 5 

TIcK or AQUA'TILE (A.) watry, 
belonging to the water; ſo trees or 
atures that grow, breed, or live in, or 
ar the water, are called aquaticks. 

VEOUS (A.) watry, moiſt, inclin'd to 


mpneſs. 

ABICK (S.) the language of thoſe who 
dhabit the country called Arabia. 

ABICK (A.) after the modes, manners, 
cuſtoms of the people of Arabia. 

ABLE (A.) fuch land as is fit or proper 


þ be ploughed or tilled. 
(S.) a fpirituous li- 


ake 
piter 
'd an 


ACK or A'RRACK 
or, imported from the Eaſ- Indies; chiefly 
Wed for drams or punch. The word is I- 
an, ſignifying any thing ſtrong or diſtilled ; 
brandy, &c. are by them called Engl 
rrack, But we apply it to that liquor only, 
iſtilled from a vegetable juice led toddy, 
hich flows by incifion out of the cocoa-nut 
* This toddy is a very pleaſant liquor of 
elf, when drank new, purging thoſe that 
le it ; when ſtale, is heady, and makes good 
negar. The Engliſþ at Madraſs uſe it as 
aſt or leven to raiſe their bread, Goa arrack 
eſteemed the beſt, though the Batawian is 
ch the ſtrongeſt: The firſt is drawn off in 
arthen veſſels, and the latter in copper fills, 
3 more fiery, and not ſo well 


to u rER or ARBITRATOR (s.) one 
her fra oſe to ſettle a difference between contending 
on a clone, an umpire, or referree. 


BBITRARINESS (S.) a doing or acting 


ARC 


own will, uncontroulableneſs without. any 


ſuperior, 

A'RBITRARY (A.) whatever depends upon 
one's own will and pleaſure, any thing that 
may be done without giving an account for ta 
another. 

A'RBITRATE (V.) to award, or determine 
a matter that was referred to a perſon, to 
give ſentence in, or adjudge a matter, 

ARBITREMENT (8) a power given by two 
or more contending perſons, to ſome other 
perſon, or perſons, to adjudge, determine, 
and award the matter in diſpute, to which 
they oblige themſelves to comply or agree to, 
under a certain penalty, fine, or mul&. 

A'RBOR (S.) in Mechanicks, is the ſpindle or 
axis, on which the inſtrument or machine 


turns. 
A*RBORIST (S.) one well killed in the diffe- 
rent ſorts or ſpecies of trees. 
A*RBOUR (S.) a bower, or little room in a 
rden, ſhaded with trees, to keep away the 
t of the ſun, and by letting in the air 
freely, to render it refreſhing and pleaſant in 
hot weather, n 
ARCANUM (S.) a name given to all 
of ſecrets ; but particularly uſed in Phyfick for 
a recipe that is not made publick, 


ARCH (S.) in ArchiteFure, is the roof, 
upper-part of a building, made curved or-cir- 
cular, In Geometry, it is a part or portion 
of a circle, or 0 curve-lin'd figure, leſs 
than half; by arches of circles the quantity 
of all angles is meaſured and determined; the 
whole circle being divided into 360 equal 
parts, the angular point is ſuppoſed to be. the 
center of the circle, and the whole leg, or 
ſuch part of it as is uſed, is the ſemi-diameter 
or whole fine; and the number of ſuch de- 
grees, contained between the legs, is the mea- 
ſure of the angle, which is denominated ac- 
cording to the number it contains. 

ARCH-A'NGEL (S.) is the name of the chief, 
or principal angel in ſcripture, called alſo Mi- 
chael; alſo the name of a great city in the 
Mu{covite dominions ; and in Phyfich, it is the 
name of an herb, &c, 


in the eaſt about 340, but was then only ho- 
norary, and given to all biſhops of great cities, 
England is divided into two, wiz. Canterbury 


7 thing purely by, or according to one's 


, 


and York, who are called primates and metro- 
 Politanay 


ARC 


had formerly jurifdic- 
was ſtiled a patriarch. 


politans. 
, as to 2 patron of a 
cheſter 


all dukes and great officers of the crown. 
has, by common law, the power of pro- 
of wills and teſtaments, and granting 
- hbetters of adminiſtration; alſo to grant licen- 
and diſpenſations in all caſes formerly 
for in the court of Rome, and not re- 
to the law of God, He holds ſeve- 
courts of judicature; as, court of arches, 
the prerogati 
liars. The arch-biſbop of York 
has the ſame power in his province with that. 
- of Canterbury; has precedence of all dukes, 
not of the Toyal blood, and all officers of 
; fate, the lord | - chancellor, | 
ARCH-BISHOPRICK (S.) ſometimes figni- 
nes the great extent of ground under the ju- 
riſdiction of an arch-biſhop, and ſometimes 
his , dignity, &c. A 
ARCH-BU'TLER (s.) the great butler of the 
empire is the king of Bobemia, who is to 
nt the firſt cup at an imperial entertain 
ment; but he is not obliged to officiate with 
+ his crown on; his vicar or deputy is the he- 
*  reditary prince of Limburg. 
ARCH-CHA'MBERLAIN (S.) an officer in 
the empire, much like our ford, or great 
chamberlain; the elector of Br is 
appointed hereditary chamberlain of the em- 
; Pb the golden bull, and in that quality 
X the ſcepter before the emperor, walking 
on the left-hand of the elector of Saxony. 
At ſome ſolemnities he ſerves on horſe-back, 
© - as" do the other electors, carrying a baſon 
- with a towel in his hand, from which a- 
lighting, he ſets it for the emperor to waſh. 
His vicar, or ſub-arch-chamberlain, is the 
\ — of Hobenzallern. | | 
'ARCH-CHA*NCELLOR (S.) anciently 
' fided over the — 22 
court, This office chiefly obtained in France 
under the two firſt races of their kings, and 
afterwards in the empire of Germany. 
"ARCH-DE*ACON (S.) a church officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to viſit the pariſhes within 
a certain diſtrict, This name was given to 
the firſt or eldeſt deacm, who attended on 
the biſhop without any power; but ſince the 
council of Nice, his function is become a} 
dignity, and ſet above that of a prieſt, tho 
anciently it ws quite otherwiſe. He was the 
biſhop's chief miniſter for all external con- 
cerns, and particularly the temporalities. In 
the tenth century they were confidered, as 
having juriſdiction in their own right, or at- 
©  tached to their office, with a power of dele- 
+ gating it to others; but this being thought 
© * too much, their power was leſſened by en- 
crealing their number, There are fixty arch- 
* = 


| 


| 
| 


ARC 
deatons in England, whoſe office is t U 


every other year, to enquire into 

and moveables belongi to the chu 

form abuſes in aſtical matter 

bring the more affairs before Kar 
H 


biſhop ; beſides which they have alſo a x 
to „ excommnnicate, and, in m 
places, to prove wills, and in ſome to 
tute to benefices, One part of their oo # 
to induct all clerks into their benefices vis 
their juriſdiction, and, by the act of un 
mity, he is now obliged to be in pries 
ders, Many of them have their courts of 
officials, as biſhops have. a 


| rem 

ARCH-DE'A Y (S.) the ext vi 
ground, or place where an arch-&ac te 
erciſes his authority. 3 
ARCHERS (S.) the militia or foldiery 'F* 


with bows and arrows, much uſed forme 
and fill in fog parts of Tarky, andthe 
— countries — Fo France, —— 

up, tho the arms are laid aſide, 
converted into halberds and carabines. 


ARCHERY (s.) the art of ſhooting with DE! 
long bow, which, before the inveatin ron 


gun-powder, was praftiſed in the rom 


gunnery. 
ARCHETVPE (S.) an original, mod, 
pattern, from, after, or according to wh 
another thing is made. 
ARCHIA'LOGY .) a diſcourſe or treatit 
antiquity. | 
ARCHIPE'LAGO (S.) in Geography, is 1 
interrupted by a great number of i 
iſlands z of which there are ſeveral, but 
moſt noted is that, called by our ſeament 
Arches, being that part of the ocean that 
between Afia, cedon, and Greece, 
- Malabarian is ſaid to contain 600 iſk 
the Mexican, commoniy called the pul 
Mexico, 12,000, the Philippine, 11,000, | 
ARCHITECT (S.) a perſon ſkilled in! 
rules and laws of building, and by that 


defigns, lays down tex 0 
charge,, and directe —— how 


go on accordingly. 
ARCHITE'CTURE (s.) tho? it be the" 
ence of building, and in that ſenſe mi) 
faid to be as old, as the time men 
the weather; yet, as it is commonly i 
underſtood in an improved ſenſe, it mem 
conſtruction of a building, either public 


private ing to ſome, or all of the 


ornaments, ſuitable to the bigneſs, fire 
and beauty of the work intended, 4 ® 
are laid down by the moſt celebrated at 
and called the Tuſcan, Dorick, -Jenich, C 
thian, and C Hes 
A'RCHITRAVE IS.) one of the three 
ral members of the entablature of any f 
lar order of architefture is divided into, 
is the loweſt, or that refting upon the ci 
of the column ; and in ordinary nd ® 


ARE 


dn 
m 


h the joints of the floors are 
; but in the different orders it is diffe- 
tly made, and ornamented more or leſs, 
Aung as the order is more or leſs delicate. 


d courts of judicature, 


ame i DENCY or A'RDENTNESS (S.) zeal, 
aſide, or of mind, earneſtneſs, eagerneſs, or de- 
es, „ warmth of affection, &c. 


DENT (A.) warm, hot, zealous, eager, 
firous, &c. 

DOR (S.) vebemence, eagerneſs, great de- 
E, heat, warmth, &c. is 
DUOUS (A.) difficult, hard to perform. 

E or ALAMIRE (S.) the firſt of the 
oht notes in the common ſcale of muſicle. 
EA (S.) in common Speech, is the plain ſur- 
ce upon which we walk; in , it 


by, iy 1 the ſuperficial content or meaſure of any 
r of i dy or figure whatever. | 
ral, but! EO'METER (S.) an inſtrument to mea- 
ſeamen re the denſity or gravity of fluids, com- 
an that zonly made of glaſs, with a round hollow 
ect. ek, terminating in a long lender neck, 
00 iſt ermetically ſealed at top; there being firſt 
the pp much running mercury put into it, as will 
1,000, | e to balance, or keep it ſwimming in an 
illed in rect poſition; the neck is divided into de- 
y that s, and by its depth of finking, the qua- 
culates M of the liquor, as to lightneſs, is con- 
en how luded, 
LEOPAGUS (S.) the place where the Are- 
be the H gte or Atbenian judges aſſembled, fitu- 
enſe ma) ted upon an eminence, which was formerly 
men r the middle of the city, but at preſent it 
clement cut of it; there are ſtill ſome remains of 
monly ot viſible in the foundations, which form a 
it mem mi- circle, built with ſquare ſtones of a pro- 
r publict F eious fire, which ſupport a terraſs or) plat- 
| of he m of about 140 paces; which was tbe 
portions i urt. In the midſt was a tribunal cut in 
ſs, firenp rock, and- all about were ſeats cut out of 
ed, u be ſtone, where the judges heard cauſes in 
rated mie open air without any covering; at a 
[enich, C Fmall diſtance were ſome caves hewn in the 
dock, where it is ſuppoſed the priſoners were 
e three t, who were to appear before the judges, 
of any i hey pronounced ſentence in the night, that 
ded into, J might not be affected by the fight of 
n the ci Fae perſons who ſpoke, and defended them- 
K. e havi 


bulking it f. repreſented by fn e 
into WHic 


having preached at a 


ART 


the plurality of gods, and declaring,” 

t he came to reveal that God to them, 
whom they adored without knowing him, 
was carried before the Areopagites, as the in- 
troducer of a new religion, where be ſpoke 
with ſo much wiſdom, that he converted 
Dionyſius, one of his judges, and was diſ- 
miſſed without any one's having any thing to 
fay to him» | ] 
A'RGAL (S.) that hard matter, or dy'd lees, 
that condenſes and ticks to the wine veſſels, 
frequently called tartar, ; 
A'RGENT (S.) a term uſed in Heraldry, for 
filver, or the colour white, uſed in the coats 
of gentlemen, knights, and baronets. Ba- 
rons and noblemen have that white called 
pearl, and in the arms of ſovereign princes, 
it is called ng; it is expreſſed in engraving, 
gra 


2 op (V.) to reaſon, debate; diſpute; diſ- 

Gurte. 

ARGUMENT (S.) is a medium, from the 
connection of which with two extreams, the 
connection of the two extreams themſelves is 
inferredz or it is certain reaſons or allega- 
tions, why fuch or ſuch a thing is done, 
which is either probable and rational, or au- 
thoritative. It is ſometimes taken for the 
heads, contents, or ſubject, upon which a 

| book or diſcourſe is made. 

ARGUMENTA'TION (S.) the art of rea- 
ſoning powerfully and ftrongly, by inferring, 
concluding, convincing, &c. from certain 

77—.— laid down, admitted, or granted. 

GUME'NTATIVE (A.) a convincing by 
reaſoning or arguments. 

A'RIA (S.) in Mufich, is an air, ſong, tune, 
or leſſon. * 

A'RIANISM (S.) che doctrine of Aries, who, 
in the beginning of the 4th century, taught, 
that Chriſt, or the Son, was not God con- 
ſubſtantial with the father, but the firſt of 
created beings, c. This doctrine ſpread al- 
moſt over the whole church for a few years ; 

' but in 321 was condemned by the council of 
Nice; after which it infected the eaſt very 
much; and in ſucceeding times, was divided 
into many branches, and called by ſundry 
names, and at this time is too common to 
be ſecret. | 

A'RIANS (S.) ſuch perſons as imtnediately 
were the diſciples, or that now do profeſs the 
opinions or doctrines of Arts, eſpecially re- 
lating to the'trinity. 

A'RIES (S.) a conſteHation in the heavens, 
figured by a ram; and by the aftronomery 
is reckoned as one of the 12 figns of the Zo- 
diack, which in Ptolomy's catalogue eonfifted 
of 18 ſtars, in Tychv's 21, and in the Bri- 
tiſh of 65; for the latitudes and longitudes 


_. ARVGHT 


ARYOHT" (part.) as a thing ought to be, 
* — well, truly. 0 
ISE (V.) to get up, to proceed, or take 
beginning from. 

ARIS TO CRACV (S.) chat form of political 
government where the ſupreme power is 
veſted in the council, or ſenate, compoſed of 
the chief perſons for birth, _— honeſty, 
and wealth; it is ſometimes called an oli- 


. garchy, 

ISTOCRA'TICK or ARESTOCRA'TI- 
CAL (A.) belonging to the form of govern- 

ment called ariftacracy. 
ARISTOTE'LIANISM (S.) the philoſophi- 
cal doctrines, or opinions of the old philoſo- 
Ariſtotle, particularly thoſe contain'd in 
four books de Carlo, and his eight books 
of phyficks, which were univerſally embrac'd 
till & time of Copernicus, and now almoſt 
as univerſally rejected. His followers are 
ſometimes called Ariftotelians, and ſometimes 
Peripateticks. 
ARV THMANCY (S.) a pretended fort of 
opheſying, or divination by certain num- 

8. 


8 228 (A.) belonging to arith- 
metick. 
ARTTHMETICK (S.) is that part of the 
mathematicks, that conſiders the properties 
and powers of numbers, and numerical quan- 
tities; and is chiefly uſed in trade, and cal - 
culations for aſtronomical purpoſes, It is 
variouſly denominated, as theorical, practical, 
inſtrurnental, literal, tabular, logarithmical, 
ſpecious, numeroſe, and many others; ac- 
cording to the mode of explaining or per- 
ARK (S.) a cheft or coffer, The baſket 
wherein s was expoſed on the Nile, is 
called an ark of bulruſhes, It was a fort of 
bark, in form much like a cheſt or trunk : 
. Hiſtorians inform us, that the Egyptians 
uſed barks made of bulruſh on the Nile; and 
that they were fo light, as to be carried on 
their ſhoulders, when they met with falls of 
water which prevented their paſſage, The 
- cheſt wherein the two tables of the covenant, 
the goiden pot that had manna, and Aaron's 
rod, were depoſited, was called the ark of 
the covenant : It was made of Sbittim wood, 
covered with plates or leaves of gold; it was 
two cubits and a half in length, a cubit and 
a half wide, and a cubit and a half high, All 
round the top of it was a kind of gold crown, 
and two'cherubims were faſten'd to the cover. 
On the two fides of it were four rings of 
gold, two on each fide, through which ſtaves 


it, as they marched through the wilderneſs. 
The mercy-ſeat hung over the ark, and co- 
vered it; by the account of the Rabbins, it 
was made of beaten gold, of the thickneſs of 
a hand's breadth.” There were two cherubims of 
the ſame metal placed at each end, their wi 


were put, by the help whereof they carried | 


expanded, and looking inwards towards 
I 


| 


ARM 


other. Thus the mercy-ſeat was furry, | 
the cherubims wings meeting each other ur 
was here the Shecbinab, or divine preſs LM 
reſted, and was vifibly ſeen in the apm 
of a cloud over it ; and from hence dire one 
and oracular reſponſes were given. B4, oro 
this merey · ſeat, the high prieſt appeared lt 
a year, on the day of expiation, to male of 2 
atonement for the fins of all the people. a RM 
the building which was erected by Nabe phe 
the command of God, into which c] © 
every living thing that God intended nx hi. 
deſtroy. This remarkable ſtructure wx poſer 
gun by Neab, in the year of the world 19 ſſe 
and 2497 before the Incarnation, He at. 
directed by God K in the dimen et 
of it. Noah was five hundred yer ion 
when he received this commandment, x NN 
ſpent about a hundred years in building — 
The ark was three hundred cubits in H 
fifty in breadth, and thirty cubits high. Mg I 
interpreters this cubit to be abou oe" 
foot and a half, and that it was not the g dec 
metrick one of fix feet. The ark wa 0 ra 
trived with three floors ; the firſt for bi" 
and cattle ; the ſecond for fodder and provid be 
ons; and the third for the birds, and Ned lo 
family; it was not made like a ſhip, wil” 
came near the figure of a ſquare, grovig Jieve 
gradually narrow to the top. There wu —_ 
door in the firſt floor, and a great window Cre 
the third. In Mathematicks, ark means toi" 
fame with Arch, which ſee. — 
ARM (V.) to put in a condition of & ]]! 
either by or weapons; to ful 
with ſword, gun, and other habiliment d Ar 
war. In Gunnery, to arm a ſhot, is to twil = 
or roll oakum, rope-yarn, or old clouts aba "ar 
er x 
the ſhot. 
ARM (S.) the whole limb of a human bo Nac 
extending from the ſhoulder to the fie 8) 
ends; alſo that part of an anchor to whit * | 
the flook is ſet or faſtened. In Sratich, thi 8 
part of the beam that reaches from the n — 
of ſuſpenfion on each fide of it to the end b : 
ſometimes a part of the fea, or great fi 2 
that runs up into ſome country or lard, MHR 
a branch of a tree, is called an arm; as is 0 
the large boughs of a tree, &c. and in 2 f books 
rative Speech, it means power or authority. MIM 
ARMA'DA (S.) a great fleet or navy of ſhy Hera] 
well furniſhed with men, proviſions, m e 
manner of warlike ſtores, ready for any ex "uh 
dition. houſe 
A'RMAMENT (S.) is ſometimes taken mn 
the place where arms, &c. are laid up, Akte 
kept in ſtore, or for the arms, proviſions, E o co 
itielf of an army or navy, and 1 
the army or navy itſelf. 1 ſmall 
A'RMED (A.) bearing arms, or c kMS 
weapons, whether it be for offence or dh ern 
In Heraldry, beaſts and birds of prey ar: ales 
to by armed, when Weir horns, eth, Ee bo 


of 2 circle. . 
RMILLARY (A.) full of circles; ſo the 
phere made uſe of by Aſtronomers, inſtead of 
i cloſe globe, is called an armillary ſphere, 
hich is commonly made of braſs, and diſ- 
Loſed in ſuch a manner, that the greater and 
fer circles of the ſphere are ſeen in their 
atur-] pofition and motion, the whole being 
put into 2 frame for the better accommoda- 
jon of the uſer, 
RM MINIANISM (S.) the doctrine of A.- 
1 1 celebrated profeſſor in the univerfity 


pf Leyden, ard of the Arminians, his follow- 
high. Md rs. They held, that predeſtination did not 

be onfi* in any abſolute and irreſpective eternal 
wot the i Gecree of ſaving ſome perſons, which God had 
1 was © not then ſo much as decreed to create; nei. 
ft for ben ther upon the ſuppoſition of creation, and 
and provi f* of Adam, to fave ſome particular 


perſons, without any antecedent reſpect to 
our Saviour, as the brethren of Delft be- 
lieved: But this ſcheme of predeſtination 


Fas al was, that all thoſe were predeſtinated to be 
[dow | ſwed, who being in a Japſed condition, ſhould 


refien themſelves to the will of God Al- 
mighty, believe in our Saviour, and Jive up 
to the terms of the goſpel, This doctrine 


1 fargd was condemned at the ſynod of Dert, but is 
limens r Preſent tolerated all over Holland. 

is to STT CE (S.) a ceſſation from hoſtilities, 
outs ak between two or more nations; a truce for a 


ſhort time, to_ſee if the contending parties 
can ſettle their ſeveral pretenſions, by a trea- 
ty, in an amicable way. 

KMO'NIACK or SAL ARMO'NIACK 
(S.) a volatile falt, produced from urine, ſea- 


ou ſalt, and ſoot: It cools water, being mixed 
n the uu vith aqua fortis, produces that liquor called 
the e812, which diſſolves gold; it ſublimes 
great ti by a large fire, and affords a pungent, uri- 
| lard, lhe nous ſavour. , 

. as tn ORER or A'RMOURER (S.) one 
Fog i who makes or ſells arms; alſo an officer that 
ithoriy books after and cleans them. 

y of K. AMORY or A'RMOURY (S.) the art of 


or diſplaying and marſhaling ell 


, Hera 
and ul ö : 
4 * 0 chats of arms, and appointing to 
them their proper bearings ; alfo a ſtore- 


houſe, to keep or lay up arms in readineſs for 
ary ſudden expedition of war. 

ARMOUR (S.) ſuch habiliments as are made 
to cover and defend the body, or any part of 
i, 2gainſt wounds from darts, ſwords, cr 
{mall ſhot, 

XMS (S.) all manner of warlike inſtru- 
ments; both limbs of a human body are ſo 
Glld; alſo the legs of a large bird of prey, 


ARR 
is the badges of honour or diſtinion that are 


born by particular perſons or families. 

A'RMY (S.) a collective body of ſoldiers un- 

their proper officers. | 

A*'ROMA (S.) all manner of ſweet-ſmelling 
herbs or ſpices. : 

AROMA”TICK or AROMATICAL (A.) 
any delicious, ſpicy, odoriferous, or perfumy- 
ſmelling herb or drug, 

AROUND (Part.) all about, encircling, cir- 
cumſcribing, &c. 

ARPE'GGIO (S.) the manner of making the 
ſeveral notes of a chord in muſick be diſtinly 
heard one after another, by a melodious purl- 
ing and rolling motion of the hand, particu- 
larly upon ftringed inſtruments, always be- 
ginning at the ground, or loweſt note, and 
rifing —_—_ 

A'RQUEBUSE or HA'RQUEBUSS (S.) a 
hand-gun, ſomewhat larger than a common 
muſquet. 

ARRACK (S.) commonly called Rack, a ſpi - 
rituous liquor diſtilled in the Eaft- Indies. 

ARRATON (V.) to indict, and bring to his 
trial, a accuſed, or guilty of a crimes, 
He who is arraigned on an indictment of fe- 
lony or murder, is not allowed council, but 
the judge is to inform him in what re- 
lates to the manner of pleadirg, that he 
may not run into any danger by miſ-pleading. 
To arraign at an aſſiæe, is to te by 
ſuch a writ. 

ARRATONMENT (S.) an indicting, or 
brinęing a priſoner to his trial. | 

ARRA'NGEMENT (S.) the putting, placing, 
ot diſpoſing of perſons or things into a certain 


order. 

A'RRANT (A.) famous, notorious, well- 
ſkilled; but chiefly uſed in a diſgraceful or 
ignominious ſenſe, ſignifying a very, or down 
right fool, rogue, for, &c, 

A'RRAS (S.) the beſt or richeſt tapeſtry, ſo 
called from Artois, a town in Flanders, the 

ce where it was firſt made. 

ARRA'Y (V.) the ranking, or putting thingy 
in order, for the performance of ſomething 
to be done; as putting an army in array, is 
to re it for battle, 

ARREA'RS or ARREA'RAGE (S.) the 
whole, or part of an old debt, fince when 
the account has been ſettled, and matters 
carried on. So wages, or penGons, are ſaid to 
be in arrear, when they exceed the uſual 
time of payment, or any part is left unſatiſ- 
fi-d, or unpaid, 


ARRE'ST (S.) the topping or detaining a 


rſon, by a legal proceſs. 
ARRE'ST (V.) to ſtop, detain, * the 
perſon of a debtor, in order to e him 


pay, or give ſecurity for a debt, or anſwer an 


accuſation. 
ARRE'T (S.) a proclamation, or law, which 


among the French is the ſame with our acta 
of parlament. F 
H ARRTERE 


bum the thighs to the feet, In Heraldry, it 


| 


ART XN 

ARRTERE (A.) behind, or the hind, or fur- ſize of the artery; the third and inmop q 
thermoſt part of a thing. is a fine, denſe, tranſparent membrane, yi; 
ARRIVAL (S.) the coming home, the mak- _ x Try within 3 ls, 
ing a port by ſhip, or the finiſhing a journey, | A'RT .) cunning, well. projected, l 
either in whole or in part by land. "* | ARTHRITICK or ARTHRITICAL (4 
ARRT'VE (V.) to attain, or come at; alſo to | gouty, any diſtemper that affects the join 
- finiſh a voyage, or journey, to come home | of or belonging to the joints. 
when a perſon has been at a great diſtance, ARTHROTDA (S.) in Anatomy, a ſpecks 
 A'RROGANCE or A'RROGANCY (S.) ] articulation, wherein the flat head dd « 


pride, haughtineſs, or ſelf-conceit. bone is received into the ſhallow ſock: AR kin 
A'RROGANT (A.) preſumptuous, haughty, | another. ** 
proud, ſelf-conceited. A'RTICLE (S.) a head or ſubject upon va id 
A'RROGATE (V.) to aſſume to one's ſelf} a diſcourſe is made, a part, portion, or py UG th 
more than we ovght, to boaſt of, claim, or] graph of a book ; the condition d. NYT 
challenge what does not belong to one. contract, agreement, or bargain; 10 ng of 


A'RROW (S.) an inſtrument of war, much | point or head of doctrine, or belief, in x 
uſed by all nations formerly, and ſtill by the | congregational or national church, In 4 
Indians, which being projected from a bow, | ), it is the joint, or joining of two bone 
by drawing a firing, would do execution at a] In Arithmetieh, it is the number ten, or fu 
great diſtance; it is ſometimes called a dart. others as are diviſible into ten equal pur 

A'RSE (S.) the buttocks, or that part of a | In Grammar, eſpecially in Latin, it is à be 
man, or any four-leggedcreature, upon which | added to a noun in the declining it, to ſigni 
he fits. G its gender, 

A'RSENAL (S.) the publick ftore-houſe for | ARTICLE (V.) to make an agreement, wy 
arms and ammunition, belonging to the | particular conditions, to be performed by 
crown, or government of any fortified town | parties. 
or City. 7 ARTI'CULATE (A.) diſtin, very plain 

* A'RSENICK (S.) a ponderous, mineral ſub- | eaſy to be heard. 
ſtance, cauſtick and corroſive to ſo great a] ARTICULA”TION (S.) in Anatom, i th 
degree, as to be a poiſon. It is ranked in the n animal ſo togethe * 
claſs of ſulphurs. There are divers kinds of] that they may be fitted for motion, ' 
it, viz, yellow or native, red and cryſtalline. | Grammar, it is the art of founding let 
Native arſenick is of an orange, or yellow | and joining them together, ſo as to maly 
colour, and is called orpiment, commonly | fyllables and words, commonly called the ed f 

found in copper mines; from this ſort are] of ſpelling. eee 
made the two others. One property of ar e- A'RTIFICE (S.) a fetch or wile, a put-of « en 
niet is, that mixing a very ſmall portion of] device, a cunning trick, a knack, or ſeu or 
it with any other metal, it renders that] of doing a thing. iſcopal 
mettle friable, and unmalleable; for which | ARTI'FICER (S.) a worker at any for hop 0 


* 


ii 
! 


”— _— 


another; though theſe terms are frequently | A'RTLESS (A.) pl-in, natural, downry! 
, confourded. They uſe the phraſe, He is art] ſimple, without deſign; alſo a bungler, oi... of 
and part, in the north of Enyland and Scot- | piece of work that has no curioſity or gs tied 
land, when they charge a perſon with being] larity in it. - dotracts 
both the projector and contriver of ſomething j A'RUNDEL (S.) is an ancient borough-to.. dim 
criminal, as well as the actor. of Suſſex, pleaſantly ſituated upon the fic BEST 
ART ERV (S.) a hollow, fiſtulous canal, of | @ hili, at a ſmall ciſtance from the ſea, an 
a conical form, Whoſe uſe is to receive the] watered by the river Arun, where ſhips « 
blood from the ventricles of the heart, and| 100 ton may ride; over which there u n 
. diſperſe it all over the body, for the preſerva- bridge, that renders it very commodious, # 
tion of life and heat, and the conveyance of | the trade carried on here is ſo confider 
the nece{lary nutriment, It is compoſed of | that ſeveral ſhips are built here for its pro A'RII 
three coats; the firſt nervous, being a thread | gation, It is governed by a mayor, tv 
of fine blood-veſſels for nouriſhing the other burgeſſes, a ſteward, and other uſual ofia 
two; the ſecond muſcular, conſiſting of ſpi-| in corporations. It has two markets wel) prly cal] 
. Tal fibres, which have a firong elaſticity, and} wiz. Wedneſday and Saturday, and four fas | bots 
© have many, or few ſtrata, according to the] Tbe caſtle in this towa readers it fm 


Ih reaſon, the refiners fear nothing ſo much as handycraft trade, the practiſer of any mech 2 
1 arſenick being mixed among any of their | nick buſineſs. . 
3:57 operations. ARTIFICIAL (A.) any thing done acm ... 
. ART (S.) the ſkill or knowledge of doing, to the rules of art; frequently applied to dig but | 
io acting, or performing any thing regularly, by | a thing in imitation of nature. — 
) | proper inſtruments, fit methods, and due] ARTI'LLERY (S.) all forts of large in apy 
il ways; and differs from a ſcience, which pro-] arms, as cannons, &c. he voice 
E periy is the contemplation of the theory, or | A'RTISAN or ARTIST (S.) one wel“ u onſtruct 
78 1 abſtracted relation that one thing bears to] in any art, a curious workman. BE STI 


XIC 
having the manor inſeparably annexed to it, 
And alſo the title of Earl without creation 
deſcends to the heir thereof. Note, the 
earl of Arundel is foremoſt earl of England. 
It is diſtant from London 46 computed, and 
55 4 meaſured miles. It ſends two members 


to parliament- 5 
2U'SPICE (S.) a Roman prieſt, ſoothſayer, 
inner, or foreteller of things to come, by 
Poking into, and examining the appearance 
the entrails of beaſts ſacrificed z; Romulus 
bs aid to compoſe a college of theſe prieſts ; 
Iſo the divination or art itſelf. 
RYTHMUS (S.) a finking, failing, or ceaſ- 
ing of the pulſe, ſo that its motion can ſcarce 
4 diſcerned. ; 
(S) among the Romans, was both a weight 
id 2 coin; when conſidered as a weight, it 
425 pound; when 1 coin, at different times 
had different weights, but always the ſame 
alve. At firſt it weighed a pound or twelve 
unces ; at the firſt Punict war, A. R. 513, 
made 6 aſſes; at the ſecond Punick 
war, 125 and by Papirius, A. R. 563, into 
24, where it continued all the time of the 
ommonwealth, in value about three farthings 
terling ; ſometimes as ſignified an integer, or 
hole thing, divided into 12 parts. | 
( Part.) likeneſs, compariſon, fimili- 
, &c. 
APH (S.) an ancient city of Flmrſhire, 
North Wales, diftant from London 159 
omputed, and 212 meaſured miles, more 
joted for its antiquity, than for either its 
urgeneſs or beauty, It is ſeated on the river 
wy, where it receiveth the Cluyd, over 
ach of which there is a bridge. It is an 
piſcopal ſee, founded by Kentigern, a Scot, 
hop of Glaſgow in 560, who ordain'd one 
abb, a godly man, to be his ſucceſſor, from 
hom the city takes its name. Its preſent 
pndition is but mean, having little to boaſt 
but its cathedral, It hath a ſmall market 
1p Saturday. 
APH (S.) a hoarſeneſs, or low tone of 
he voice, occaſioned. by a great cold, or ill 
vftrution of the organs of ſpeech. 
BESTINE (S.) a certain fort of paper or 
both, which being thrown into the fire, in- 
ead of being conſumed, is only cleanſed and 
ried from any dirt, or filth, it might have 


votrated, without being conſumed or ſenſi- 


ly diminiſhed. 
ESTOS (S.) a ſtone, ſomething reſembling 
metian tale, from w the matter of 
de aſbeſtine cloth or paper is taken; it is a'ſo 
pled amianthus; the word properly ſignifies 
incombuſtible body, or one not to be de- 
0 d by fire. 
A'RIDES (S.) ſmall worms that breed in 
be ſireight gut, which by their continual 
don make the patient very uneaſy ; vul- 
prly called the arſe-worms in human bodies, 
! bots in horſes, «. 


END (V.) to riſe, go bigher, or get up, 


ASCERTAIN (V.) to aſſett, affirm, or aſ- 
. £ 


AST 
in reſpect to the preſent place or condition 1 
perſon may be in. 


ASCE'NDANT (s.) with the gert, iy 


that degree of the ecliptick which riſes at a 
perſon's nativity. In Civil Matters, to bave 
the aſcendant over a perſon, is to have a power 
or influence over him, ſo that he will do a 
thing, through the intereſt of that perſon, 
that is contrary 'to his own judgment or 


inclination. 


Chriſtian church has inſtituted, to ſolemnize 
the day in which our Saviour went up, or 
aſcended into heaven, forty days after his re- 
ſurrection, his apoſtles and diſciples, to the 
number of about 120, being eye- 

The Papiſts ſay, that the holy fathers, who 
were dead and in limbo, were at this time de- 
livered, and had a viſible triumph over death 
and hell ; but the ſcriptures poſitively affirm, 
the apoſtles ſaw nothing but angels in the 
ſhape of men, who aſſured them that Chrift 
ſhould one day deſcend from heaven, in the 
ſame manner they had ſeen him go up. Some 
Chriftians very poſitively affirm, that Chriſt 
left a viſible mark of this glorious action, 
wiz. the print of his feet, on that part of 
mount Oliver, where he laſt ſtood ; and St. 
Ferome ſays, that it was viſible in his time, 
and goes farther, ſaying, that when a church 
was built upon the ſpot, it could neither be 
cieled or covered over that part, for which 
reaſon ſo much of the dome was always left 
open. Optatus, biſhop of Melevis, Paulinus 
of Nola, and others, are of the ſame opinion. 
About the year 700, Venerable Bede, in his 
book of the holy place, relates that it was 
then remaining : But at laſt the Mabometans 
took away theſe miraculous remains, and 
with the fame ſtone blocked up the eaſtern 
door of the church built there; 15 that thoſe 
whoſe curiofity might lead them now to view 
it, have not the opportunity to confirm 
ſeeing themſelves, what the others have af- 
firmed with ſo much confidence. 


ASCE'NT (S.) the ſteepneſs of a hill or moun- 


tain, reckoning from the ground or plain up- 
wards towards the ſky ; alſo the act of mov- 
ing upwards; in Logich, it is that fort of 
reaſoning, where they riſe from particulars to 
univerſals. 


* 


ſute; 
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ASH 
fure ; alſo to fix the price, meaſure, or weight 
of any thing. 

ASCE'TICK (S:) a perſon that practiſes mor- 
 tification, prayer, retirement, and other ex- 
traordinary ſeverities, ſuch as were practiſed 
by the Phariſees and Eſſenes among the 
exvs, the Stoicks among the Heathens, and 


the Monles in the firſt ages of Chriſtia- 


nity, and ſome pretenders of later years, Se- 
veral books go under this title, that relate 
to devotion. 

A'SCII (S.) a geographical name given to thoſe 
people, who live in the torrid zone, aud at 
certain ſeaſons of the year have no ſhadow, 

the ſun being vertical to them. 

ASCITES (S.) the diſtemper called the drop- 
ſy, and particularly that ſpecies or kind that 
affects the abdomen or lower belly, by cauſ- 

ing it to ſwell, &c. 

ASCRTBE (V.) to report, lay upon, impute, 
or attribute a thing to a perſon. 

ASHA'ME (V.) to put a perſon to the bluſh, 
to make him diſown or repent of an act done. 

A'SHBURN (S.) a ſmall market-town in Der- 
E ſeated on the river Doule, in a rich 

il, from London 108 computed miles; its 
market is on Saturday weekly. ö 

A'SHBURTON (S.) a large borough- town in 
Devomſbire, that ſends two members to par- 
Hament ; is compoſed of ſeveral ſtreets, with 


© the plants, or was produced 


governed 
ASHORE (Part.) on the dry land, where 
ASHTA*'ROTH, ASTA'ROTH, or 


ASI 
genions diſpute, whether the metal exigy; 
Afkes are abundantly uſeful in pion 
bleaching, ſugar-works, &c. and parte 
larly in agriculture, making an excellem , 
nure for cold and- wet grounds. The Yes 
made a lye, or luſtral water, with the 2, 
of an heifer ſacrificed on the great dn 
expiation, the aſhes whereof were %idrize 
to the people, and the water uſe in our 
cations, as often as any one touch. d a 0. 


rſon, or was preſent at funerals, 


4 xix. 17. wth 1 
A'SH-FIRE or SA'ND-FIRE (s.) i, 1 
miſury, is when the containing veel i « pero. 


vered with ſand or aſhes, and the fire cr! 
communicated to the veſſel thro” the coveriy 


A'SHFORD (S.) a market-town in Xt, ed 


tant from London 48 computed, and 51 me 
ſured miles; its market is kept weekly, 
Saturdays; it has two fairs, viz. the 6h 
May, and 29th of Auguſt, and a court 
record on every Tueſday three werks, fert 
actions not exceeding 20 marks; the ton 

by a magiſtrate, called a cal 


water is not, or does not come. rities 


TA'RTE (s.) a Philifine idol, which 
mel commanded the Jews to p dn 


a large and beautiful church, and hath a very 
good market weekly on Saturdays, well ſto- 
red with corn, cattle, ſheep, and all other 


alſo the name of the Sidamant fils ty 
adored by Solomon, when he turre: ih rb E 
The word ſignifies a flock of ſheep and iche 


— et 


proviſions; it is a great thoroughfare upon 
the Londen road, and diſtant from it 153 
computed, and 191 meaſured miles. 
A'SHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH (S.) a very. plea- 
fant town in Lerceſterſhire, fituate between 
two parks, has weekly a market on. Satur- 
days, and confifls of one good ſtreet, in 


which flands a neat tone croſs ; it has four | 


fairs annually; which are famous for being 
well flocked with large young horſes ; it is 
diſtant from Landon 89 computed, and about 
| meaſured miles; it has one large, hand- 

me pariſh-church, called St. Halen; the 
living is a vicatage, whoſe great tythes are 
impropriate ; the patron is the earl of Hun- 
tingdon, who is the impropriator, 

A'SHE$ (S.) the duſt or powder of wood, 
coals, or other combuſtible matter, which 
remains after the primary body is cenſumed 
by burning, or at leaſt difſoived in its form, 
by violently looſening the coheſion of the 
parts together. They are properly the earth, 

and fixed ſalts of the fuel, which the fire 
cannot raiſe, all the other principles being 
gone off in ſinaak; the chymiſls call them 
calx, If well burnt they are generally very 
white, the oil that cauſes them to be black, 
being evaporated. The aſhes of kali, fern, 
&c. are principal ingredients in making glaſs, 
and tefts for refiners, It is confidently af- 
firmed, that the aſhes of all vegetables con- 


tuin ſome iron, which occafioned a very » 
3 


A'SH-WEDNESDAY (S.) the firſt dy 


—_— 


examined, their diſcipline was proporti 
ſolution ; the whole congregation had al 
on their heads, to fgnify, that they wt 


ASTA (S.) one of the largeſt quarters oft 
world; ſo called 


tie, the wiſe, of Fopher, This part of 


for which reaſon ſome think, that it » 
the name of a king of Syria, ſo called u 
account of his great wealth; by other it! 
ſuppoſed to be one of the four Yeruſes, U 
ſcripture calls her Aſerab or Aſerin, the y 
deſs of woods and groves, becauſe of her Wliialſo a 
ing worſhipped there, where the acts of u 
cleanneſs committed by her adorers, rena 
her very infamous. She is ſometimes 
the queen of heaven, and the worſhip:ing 
her is called worſhipping the hoſt of hea 
She is generally joined with the god 5; 
and called a god, the Hebrews having 
word for goddeſs. 


Lent, when, in the primitive church, not 
rious ſinners were put to open penanc 
thus, They appear'd at the church-door tun 
foot and cloa in ſack- cloth, where bt 


according to their crimes; after which, K 
ing brought into the church, the biſhop f 
ing the ſeven penitenrial Palms, they] 
ſtrated themſelves, and with tears begged 


both mortal, and deſerved to be burnt 
aſhes for their fins. 


by the Greeks, from 3 
mph Aſia, daughter of Oceanus and 


ASP 


3 here the law of God 


ous firſt - 
ted, and Chriſt appeared in 


that have appeared in 
by the Tartarian 


af, by the | 
«ha on the weſt, the Red. aa divides 
from Africa, Its extent from eaſt to weſt 
1750 German leagues, and from north to 
uth 15 50; It — — — — 
| ſeignior, of Perſia, , 
mperor of Cine, and cham er Tartary, 
fer the deluge, the empire of the Aſyr:- 
u began here by Belus or Ninus, and con- 
nocd to Sardanapalus ; then it paſſed to the 
In by Arbaces to Aftyages ; to the Per- 
ans, by Cyrus to Darius; to the Grecians and 
amian, by Alexander the Great. The 
rthians alſo eſtabliſhed a very powerful em- 
ire, which ended under Alexander Severus, 
xd paſſed again to the Perſians, but it flou- 
iſhed again about 1515. The air is very 
mperate, and if we conſider its gold, 61ver, 
rities, fruit, corn, ſimples, drugs, &c. we 
y juſtly denominate it the pleaſanteſt and 
icheſt part of the whole world. 
[A'TICKS (S.) thoſe people who live in, 
inhabit . 
DE (Part.) privately or concealed ; fo in 
Play, one of the characters is ſaid to ſpeak 
fide, to himſelf, or privately, ſo that the 
ther do not hear him; alſo when a man 
wreaks, hides, or abſconds, he is ſaid to go 
hde 


WINE (A.) of or belonging to an aſs; 
Iſo a heavy, dull, block%h performance in 
any ſort of work, book, or writing. 


after any per 
IKAU'NT or ASKE'W (V.) to look fide- 

ays, to ſcorn or neglect a perſon, by !ook- 
ing cold, or indifferently, or diſdainfully 
upon him.. 

KRIG (S.) a ſmall market-town in the 
North- Riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant from Len- 
an 175 computed miles. 
SLEEP (A.) to be in a ſtate of inſenſibility 
and reſt, in a natural way, in order to re- 
cover and refreſh the ſeveral powers and fa- 
culties of the mind and body, which by la- 
bour and ſtudy are fatigu'd and overcome; 
in a moral Senſe, it is to be careleſs, indo- 
lent, or negligent in a man's buſineſs, un- 
attentive and heedleſs in any matter of con- 
cern or moment. 
NO PE (A.) ſlanting like a hill, uneven, 


afide, awry, 

$MATO'GRAPHER (s.) a compoſer or 
P or —_— ( k 4 
BP or AS pick (S.) a kind t 
whoſe poiſon is ſo — and quick in is 
dend, that it kills almoſt the ſame in- 


ASS 


ſtant that it bites, without 2 of 
applying any remedy. It is faid to be very 
ſmall ; it is often ſpoke of in fcriptare, 
ſometimes by the name adder, and ſome- 
times aſp. 
ASPA'RAGUS (S.) a curious garden plant, 
commonly called graſs, now 
in vogue, both for ſauce to almoſt all forts of 
fleſh, or as a diſh by itſelf, having a green 
head, ſomewhat like to wheat, growing upon 
a pretty large ſtem or talk, 
A'SPECT (S.) the look, countenance, or ap- 
pearance of the face; alſo the line or angle 
two planets make in the heavens. Aſtrolo- 
gers reckon commonly five, which are the 
conjunction, ſextile, quartile, trine, and op- 
poſition. 

1 (S.) roughneſs, harſhneſs, ſharp- 

ne1s. 7 

ASPE RSE (V.) to ſprinkle, to ſlander, 

malign, or ſpeak evil of a perſon. 

ASPE'RSION (S.) a fprinkling, a ſlanderous 

2 a lying charge againſt an innocent 

perſon, 

ASPHA'LTOS or SPA'LTUM (S.) a black, 

brittle ſubſtance, like pitch, found in the 

lake tes in Paleſtine; whence it is 
called bitumen Judaicum, or Jewiſh pitch: 

This is a principal ingredient in the ground, 

that engravers uſe, to ſpread upon their 

plates, when they intend to etch, or eat in 

the figure of any creature, building, &c. 

with aqua fortis. | 

A'SPIRATE (V.) to pronounce or read words 
with a pretty ſtrong breathing, or puſhing 
forth of the breath, 

ASPIRA'TION (S.) breathing; alſo a mark: 
ſet over a letter in a Greek word, which has 
the force of an b, which is by ſome called uo 
letter, but an aſpirate. 

ASPIRE (V.) to breathe, to long after, to 
ambitiouſly ſtrive or aim at honour, power, 
or dignity 3 #lſo to ſtrive at excelling or 
equalling perſons in learning or art. 

ASQUI'NT (Part.) with the eyes turn'd on 
one fide, not looking right forwards; and 
ſomet mes means a coldneſs or indifference for 
a perſon or thing, 

ASSAIL (V.) to ſet upon, to attack, to be- 
gin an encounter or quarrel, 

ASS ATLANTS (S.) thoſe who attack, or ſet 
upon others, 

ASSARABA'CCA (S.) a plant whoſe leaves 
were formerly as an emetick and cathar- 
tick; its chief uſe now is to make ſnuff, 

A'SSART (S.) in the Law, is the offence of 
grubbing or plucking up by the roots, thoſe 
trees or buſhes that conſtitute thickets or co- 
verts in a foreſt. 

ASSA'RT (V.) to root, or grub trees, 
ſhrubs, or buſhes; to clean and make plain 
any woodland or diforder'd place; to diſpoſe or 
ſer things in order, that before were confuſed, 

ASSA'SSIN (S.) one who commits, or is con- 


cerned in an alſa ſſinadion. 
| ASSA'S- 


| 
| 
| 


ASS 

ASSA'SSINATE (V.) to murder a perſon 
privately, treacherouſly or barbarouſly, whe- 
ther by one's ſelf, or with the aſſiſtance of 
others. 

ASSASSINA'TION (S.) a private, treache- 
rous, cowardly, barbarous murder. 

ASSAU'LT (V.) to ſet upon a perſon viqlently 
and illegally; it is actionable, and damage 
may be recovered for it; in War, it is much 
the ſame with ſtorming; for taking a town 
by aſſault, is taking it by ſtorm, 

ASSA'Y (V.) to examine, prove, or try a 
matter very exactly; as, to aſſay ſilver or 
Sold, is to melt a part of the whole maſs or 
ingot in a very ſtrong fire, which being 
weighed, before it was put into the copple 
or melting pot, very exactly, and alſo after 
it comes out, the fineneſs of the whole is 
Judged by this aſſay; for what is loſt by this 

ſo tried, is proportioned to the whole, 
which is accordingly pronounced more or leis 
fine, as it loſes more or leſs in the aſſay. 
The aſſay of weights and meaſures is an ex- 
amination of them by a proper officer, called 
' the clerk of the market, by weighing or 
meaſuring them with ſuch, as are very nice- 
ly adjuſted according to the cuſlom of the 
| „or ſtandard appointed by ſtatute. In 
Msſick, the flouriſh in the key, to try whe- 
ther the inſtrument is in tune, and to put 
the hand in a proper poſition before the grand 
performance begins, is called an aſſay. 

ASSE'MBLAGE (S.) a total, or colledtio n of 
ſeveral things into one ſum or heap, a joining 
or uniting together. 

ASSE'MBLE (V.) to gather, meet, or call 
together, a number of perſons or things into 
one company, mals, or heap. 

ASSE'MBLY (S.) a congregation, or num- 
ber of perſons or things 
together 

ASSE NT (V.) to agree, comply, or yield to 
a thing; to approve of what another propoſes 
or has done. 

A'SSENT (S.) the approving of, or agreeing, 
complying, or yielding to a thing. 

ASSE'RT (V.) to affirm, ſupport by all man- 
ner of ways, vindicate, juſtify, or maintain, 

ASSE'RTION (S.) a poſitive, ftrong, wilful 
_ reſolute affirmation, or maintaining of 
a thing. 

1 (A.) affirmative, poſitive, 
wilful. | 

ASSE'SS (V.) to ta, rate, or proportion how 
much every perſon in a diſtri ſhall pay. 

ASSE'SSMENT (S.) a taxation, rating, or 

portioning. | 

ASSE'SSOR (S.) one appointed by authori 
to rate, tax, aileſs, or proportion how muc 
every perſon. is to pay towards a certain ſum; 
to be raiſed for a certain uſe. | 

A'SSETS (S.) the effects of a deceaſed perſon, 
Frog N the heir or executor is to ſatisfy 

is debts, | 2 


collected or called 


ASSI'ST (V.) to help, aid, encourage, c 
ASSISTANCE (S.) help, aid, encou 
ASSI'STANT (S.) one who helps, 3G, * 


ASSEVERA'TION (s.) a Arong, ana, 


f 


ASS 


- — — 8 or ing to 2 . 
IDUITY G.) cloſe application, has 
dy, continual diligence. | 

ASSI'DUOUS (A.) diligent, conflare. , 
cative, cloſe in the purſuit of a thing, 


, 


ASSI'GN (V.) to make over, to trans of 
another z to ſhew, ſet forth, or declare oft part 
a thing ſhould be done, is to aſign ren beſo 
reaſons. In a Law Senſe, it is the an tors, Co! 
ing one perſon to act, or do a thing for their con 
in the behalf of another. 0/CLATE 
ASSI'GNABLE (A.) any thing that ny tract wil 
made over, or conveyed by one peru t or car 
another, 2 a 
ASSIGNA'TION (S.) the aſſigning, or IAT 
ing a thing over to another; but very J, or ac 
monly means an appointment to m CIA“ TI 
love matters, or amorous intrigues, ſhip, or 
ASSIGNEE' (S.) a perſon to whom ary th pething. 
is made over, which may be either by 4 king to t 
or by law; by deed, when the leſſæ ns to t 
term ſells, or aſſigns by deed, his right WP dhe 2 
intereſt in an eſtate, &c. In Law, an more idea 
cutor is called the aſſignee of the de the mine 
perſon. In caſes of Bankruptcy, aſſignn den the fir 
perſons choſe from among the principal offi. E (8 
ditors of the bankrupt, to take care of pate. 
eſtate, effects, and debts, and to ſee th MPSIT 
diſpoſed of to the beſt advantage, for te, or 
common intereſt of all the concerned, "MPTIC 
ASSI'GNMENT (s.) a transferring, or n rund pro 
ing over any thing that is the proper (MP * niet 
one perſon, to the uſe, benefit, and pf "ich an 
of another, al, or f 


ASSI'MULATE (V.) to imitate, or coy 
ter, to feign or it, to make one 
ſtance into another, | 

ASSIMULA'TION (S.) the making 
thing like another; and Phyſically, un 
the changing the chyle into blood, or i 
nutritious juices into the ſubſtance of 0 ſuch as 


Yo 
AS8I'SE or ASSI'ZK (S.) the fitting of jul 
or juſtices to determine cauſes. Forme 
it was the extraordinary fittings of ſuperi 
Judges, in inferior courts, to inquire wheth 
the inferior judges did their duty, and to be 
appeals; alſo a court held occafional!y int 
king's palace; alſo a writ directed to 
ſheriff, for the recovery of the poſſeſſing 
things immovable, whereof a man or his 
ceſtors have been diſſeized ; it has been fon 
times uſed for a jury. Aſſizes are genen 
ſpecial 5 general, when the judges go tis 
circuits; ſpecial, when a commiſſion is 
ed to take cognizance of one or two parts 
lar cauſes. 


preſent at the doing a thing. 
ſuccour. 
ſiſts, encourages, or any ways forwards 


doing of a thing. In Civil Afairs, part 
larly in the management of publick com 


AST 


are commonly a governor, ſub or 
2 r, and more or lefs aſſiſtants, 
nding to the charter of the company, 
bo ordinarily have the whole power of ma- 
zur all affairs belonging to the common 
em of the company, but are for the 
alt part obliged to lay all extraordinary 
den before a general collection of the pro- 
tors, commonly called a general court, 
their conſent and approbation. 
CIATE (V.) to enter into a league or 
tract with one or more ns, to ſo- 
it or carry on a concern for their common 


nefit. 

0CIATE (S.) a companion, or intimate 
d, or acquaintance. . 

DCIA'TION (S.) the entering into part- 

ſhip, or agreement with others to do 
nething. In Law, it is a patent, ſent by 

king to the juſtices of aſlize, to add other 
ons to them, for the more effectual tak- 

the afſize, In Logick, it is when two, 
more ideas, conſtantly follow one another 
the mind, ſo that the others always ariſe 
den the firſt is preſent. 

ME (s.) to take upon one's ſelf, to 
Ste. 

'MPSIT (S.) a promiſe to do, or pay a 

N to, or for another voluntarily. 
MPTION (S.) in Læict, is the minor, 
ſecond propoſition in a categorical ſyllogiſm ; 
d a conſequence drawn from the propoſitions 
which an argument is compoſed ; alſo a 
mal, or ſolemnity obſerved by the church 

Rome, in honour of the bleſſed Virgin 
pry, who, as they ſuppoſe, was taken up, 
| and body, into heaven. 

MPTIVE (A.) any thing that may be 
fully taken, and uſed by one who before 

it not; ſo in Heraldry, aſſumptiue arms 
ſuch as a perſon has a title to bear, by 

ue of ſome action done or performed by 
which by birth he could not wear: As, 
| perſon that has naturally no coat, ſhou'd, 
awful war, take a prince, or nobleman 
oner, he has from that time a right to 

7 the arms of ſuch priſoner, by virtue of 
_— law, That the dominion of things 

nin latuſu war, paſſiy to the conqueror. 

FRANCE (S.) a RAS poſitive pro- 
e. certainty, confidences 
RE (V.) to alert, to promiſe poſitively ; 
to inſure, or undertake ſor the ſafe deli- 

of a thing. 

WAGE (V.) to pacify, abate, allay, or 
ſe, to perſuade, or bring into temper. 
RISK or A'STERISM (S.) a mark, 
a ſtar, importing either ſome deficiency 
ords or letters, or ſomething remarkable 
ed to. In Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
fars is ſo called. 

MA (S.) a diſtemper that renders 
2 difficult, by reaſon of a diſor- 
n 

MATICK (A.) one who & thart- 
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AST 

9 (V.) to amaze, ſurprize, or con- 
ound, 

ASTO'NISHMENT (S.) an extraordinary 
ſurprize, great admiration or amazement. 

A'STRAGAL (S.) in Arcbitecture, a ſmall 
round member on the top or bottom of a 
column. It is ſometimes uſed to ſeparate the 
faſcia of the architrave; in which caſe it is 
wrought in chaplets or beads. It is alſo 
placed above and below the liſts immediately 
adjoining to the dye of the pedeftal. In Gun- 
nery, it is a ring or moulding on a piece of 
ordnance, at about half a foot diſtance from 
the mouth. 

ASTRA'Y (V.) to wander out of the right 
way, to go in a wrong path. 

ASTRE'A (S.) according to the ac- 
count, was the daughter of Jupiter and The- 
mis, and goddeſs of juſtice: She came from 
heaven, in the golden age, to live upon 
earth; but the wickedneſs of the iron age 
was ſuch, that ſhe fled to heaven again, and 
was placed in the Zodiack. 

ASTRI'DE or ASTRA'DDLE (Part.) the 
ſetting upon any thing with one leg on the 
one fide, and the other leg on the other fide, 
as a man on horſeback, &c. 

ASTRINGE (V.) to bind up, to make faſt, 
to ſtop the flowing of blood or humours, by 
proper medicines. 

ASTRINGENT (A.) binding, or tying up. 
So in Phyſick, thoſe medicines that create 
coſtiveneſs are called aftringents, 

ASTRO'LABE (S.) an inſtrument to take the 
altitude or height of the ſan or ſtars. 

ASTRO'LOGER (S.) one who pretends by his 
{kill in the ſtarry world, to predict what is 
to come, or tell what is paſt, relating to the 
ſafety or welfare both of kingdoms and pri- 
vate perſons. 

ASTROLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething belong- 
ing, or relating to the art of aſtrology. 

ASTRO'LOGY (S.) an art, taking its riſe 
from aſtronomy, which pretends, by obſerv- 
ing the aſpects of the planets, and by know- 
ing their influences, to foretel what is to 
come, or relate what is paſt, This art was 
very much Rudied by the ancient mathemati- 
cians, who, it is pretended, found out what 
no body now knows, the principal ſecrets be- 
ing loſt, although the modern impoſtors af- 
firm, each for himſelf, to have „ex- 
eluſive of all others. 

ASTRO'NOMER (S.) one ſkilled in the ſci- 
enc2 of aſtronomy, 

ASTRONO'MICAL (A.) any thing relating, 
belonging, or pertaining to aſtronomy, whe- 
ther it be tables, inſtruments, &c. 

ASTRO'NOMY (S.) a ſcience that teaches 
the motions, diſtar ces, magnitudes, peri 


: periods, 
and ec'ipſes of the heavenly bodies. It is 
very ancient, being known to the Chaldeens 
near 2000 years before Alexander took Baby- 
lun; the clearneſs of their hemiſphere inviting 


obſervations, conti- 
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ATC 
nual practice improv'd in it. From them it 
was communicated to the Egyptians, among 
whom en academy was erected by Ptolomy 
Philadelpbus, for the ftudy and improvement 
of it, in which Hipparchus made great pro- 
greſs, by diſcoveries and obſervations, and 
eclipſes for many ages after. From 
thence it travelled into Greece, The Saracens 
brought a little of it out of Egypt, upon 
their conqueſt there in the $th century, from 
whom it came into Europe, and about the 
middle of the 13th century, Alphonſus king of 
Caſtile ſpent 400,000 crowns in compoſing 
more correct tables than had been before 
known, which are ftill extant, and well 
known by the name of the Apbonſine tables. 
About the beginning of the 16th century, 
Copernicus received the old exploded doctrine 
of the ſun's being the center of the ſyſtem, 
and the earth a planet moving round him, 
Kepler and ſeveral other great men followed 
Him, and made great diſcoveries, particularly 
Galileo, by the help of perſpective glaſſes, 
which have been improved into teleſcopes of 
various ſorts, upon which many of rhe new 
diſcoveries depend, and although Sir Iſaac 
Newton has done many wonders, there is till 
room for ſuture induſtry to compleat what is 


begun. 
ASU'NDER (Part.) parted, or at a diſtance 
one from another, divided into two or more 


parts. 
ASY'LUM (S.) a place of refuge for unfortu- 
nate perſons, who by accident, or unavoida- 
ble neceſſity, had done things that rendered 
them obnoxious to the law. God commanded 
the Jeus to build certain cities for this pur- 
ſe, The poſterity of Hercules is ſaid to 
ve built one at Athens, to protect them- 
ſelves againſt ſuch as their Father had irritated. 
Cadmus built one at Thebes, and Romulus one 
on mount Palatine. A while after Chriſtia- 
nity's coming into England, ſuperſtitious ve- 
neration ran ſo high, that churches, monaſ- 
teries, chnrch-yards, and biſhops houſes be- 
ame aſylums to all that fled to them, let the 
crime be what it would; cf which very ill 
uſe was made, bcth by the clerey and laity. 
Something of this nature is ſtill practiſed in 
popiſh countries, but not to ſo great an ex- 


travagance as it was here, 


ASY'MMETRAL (A.) incommenſurable, or 


that have no one meaſure that can divide or 
meaſure ny number of quantities, without 
ſome deficiency, or redundancy, 

ASYMPTO'TE3 (S.) certain lines in that 
part of mathematicks called the conick ſecti- 
ons, that continual'y approach nearer and 
nearer to each other, yet can never meet, 
though continued infinitely, 

AT (Part.) now in the pace, come to, or 
arrived; as, He 1s at bome, or, be is nn in 
the houſe, or part adjacent; I am at my jour- 
ney*s end, or, am come to the place intended, &c. 

ATCHIE'VE (V.) to pertorm or -finiſh a 
thing, particul-riy ſomething great and noble, 


ATO 

ATCHIE'VEMENT (S.) the doing u 
nourable and worthy action. In Hy 
it is the whole coat, embelliſhed with 
— that Nr to it. N 

ATHEISM (S.) the ing of a Cal. 
diſbelieving a firſt, * A 
gent cauſe of all things. 

ATHEIST (S.) one who pretends not oh 
diſbelieve a ſupreme Being or Cauſe o 
things, but undertakes to demonſtrate 
abſurdity and impoſſibility of ſuch a By 

ATHETISTICAL (A.) any thing belag 
to, or tending to atheiſm, | 

A*'THERSTON (S.) a pretty good math 
town in Warwickſhire, diſtant from 
84 computed miles. The market is we 
on — | belongi 

ATHLE'TICK (A.) ing to wreſl 
robuſt, ſtrong and hardy, fit for ſuch f 
exerciſes. 

ATLA'NTES (S.) thoſe figures which ink 
old buildings are made in the forms of 
or beaſts, ſupporting the edifice ; they 
ſometimes called caryatides, 

ATLAS (S.) the name of a king of Mari 
ma, celebrated for his ſkill in aftron 
The invention of the inftrument calle 
ſphere, is attributed to him; upon which 
poets improved, and fabulouſly attributei 
carrying the world upon his ſhoulders to 
There is a mountain in Africa called by 
name, into which he is ſaid to be met 
phoſed, upon account of its great he 
appearing to the vulgar to ſupport the hem 
Alſo books, or collections of maps, ya 
and particular, for the whole warld, 
called atlaſſes, In Anatomy, the firſt w 
of the neck goes by this name; and in 
chitecture, thoſe figures of half men, 
ſome old buildings, by way of ornament 
the ſupports of houſes, are called atlaſs. 

ATMOSPHRERE (S.) the large beni 
that viſibly ſurrounds us, containing the 
clouds, rain, &c. Its height is very vant 
conjectut'd, grounded upon different p 
mena, and ſundry experiments; but the 
general received opinion is, that it is ab 

miles. The weight, denſity, thiclnes, 
rity, &c. are propoſitions that have, and 
whet the wits of the Naturalifts of al 
and nations, and in all probability wilt 
tinue ſo to do. All bodies are ſuppoit 
heve their particular atmoſphere, whethe 
reftrial cr celeſtial; in the terreſtria, 
are formed by certain emiſſions of d 
vias from the bodies themſelves, to 3 
diſtance, 

A'TOM (s.) the ſmalleſt particles, bi 
pieces of matter, that any body is 
to be made up of. From whence the 6 
that undertakes to account for the of 
formation 6f things, upon the ſuppoſits 
gravity and motion, is ſometimes cila 
atomical, and ſometimes the corpuſcus! 
42. and is now generally received th . 
out Eure. 


ONE (V.) to fatisfy, m_, wy 
p injury done, or a crime committed, where; 
the offender is reſtored to favour. 
ENEMENT (S.) reconciliation, appeafing 
anger, ſatisfying, or paying a debt, 
RO/CIOUS (A.) notorious, heinous, cruel, 
trapeous, barbarous. 5 
ROPHY (S.) a decaying, or conſumption, 
foned by the food's not becoming nutri- 
e, but either ſome part or limb waftes 
y, or the whole body continually decays, 
20PO'S (S.) in the Heathen Mythology, is 
e of the three fatal ſiſters, that cuts off, 
puts a period to the life of man, 
A'CH (V.) to arreſt, ſeize, of appre- 
4 by virtue of a writ ; alſo to bring over, 
; and unite a perſon to the intereſt of ano- 


er. 
rAcHMENT (S.) in Law, is the tak- 
„ ſecuring, or detaining a perſan or thing, 
virtue of a writ. It differs from an arreſt, 
uſe that iſſues out of the inferior courts 
precept, this out of the ſuperior courts 
precept or writ, An arreſt is only upon 
body of a man, but this is more general, 
extends to goods likewiſe. Alſo the love, 
reſt, reaſon, or cauſe of a perſon's being 
vlous for another's welfare or promotion. 
Ack (S.) che act of ſetting upon, or 
ulting a perſon or thing; the beginning of 
quarrel or diſpute. In the Military Art, 


is the endeavour to force a paſs, poſt, or 
ly of troops. In Fortification, it is an en- 


your of the befiegers, by trenches, mines, 
eries, &c, to make themſelves maſters of 
fortreſs, So a pretended aſſault at one or 
dre places, to make the befieged divide 
ſelves into ſeveral parties, in order to 
the grand attack or deſign, is called a 
le attack ; and to charge both ſides of the 
tion, is called an attack in flank. 
Ack (V.) to ſet upon, aſſault, quarrel, 
t, or diſpute with a perſon, or number 
ons. 
AIN (V.) to ire „ arrive at, 
ppaſs, or bring bs du 
AINABLE (A.) whatever may be ac- 
d, got, compaſſed, or brought to paſs. 
AI'NDER (s.) in Law, is when a per- 
has eommitted felony, or treaſon, and 
ment is paſſed upon him. The children 
an attainted perſon, cannot be heirs to 
þ, or any other anceſtor ; and if he were 
e before, his poſterity is hereby degraded 
an this corruption of blood be taken 
Y, but by an act of parliament, or re- 
ing the judgment, by a writ of error. 
under is more extenſive than conviction, 
uſe it does not commence before judgment, 
1 either by appearance, or 
* 


\'NMENTS 

Obtained, or made himſelf maſter of, by 
alt and careful application, whether the 
b of fortune, or the embelliſhments of 


Whatever a perſon 


ATT 


* (V.) to ſpoil, diſhonour, corrupt, 

or defile. 

ATTAINT (S.) in Law, is a writ which 
lies after judgment, againſt a jury, for giv- 
ing a falſe verdict in any court of record 
whether the action was real or perſonal, if 
the debt or damages exceeded forty ſhillings 
In ſuch caſe the judgment was anciently, 
that the jurors meadows ſhould be ploughed 
up, their houſes thrown down, their woods 
grubbed up, and their lands and tenements 
forfeited to the king ; but if the perſon that 
brought the attaint be caft, he ſhall be im- 
priſoned, and ranſomed at the king's pleaſure. 
In the Farriers Language, a hurt in a horſe's 
leg, proceeding frem the kick of another 
horſe, or from ſtriking his own forelegs a- 
gainſt the hinder ones, occaſioned by an over- 
reach in froſty weather, is ſo called; the 
uſual place is in the heel or truſn. 

ATTE'MPER or ATTE'MPERATE (V.) 
to qualify, prepare, or make ready, particu- 
larly ſpoken of metals and medicines. 

ATTE'MPT (V.) to ſtrive, try, or endea - 
vour at a thing. 

ATTE MPT (S.) a trial, or endeavour to do 
a thing. 


1ATTEND (V.) to wait upon, to hearken or 


give ear to, to apply or bend one's mind to 

a thing. 

ATTENDANCE (S.) waiting, ſervice ; alſo 
a company of ſervants, or the retinue of a 
nobleman, 

ATTE'NDANT (S.) one who waits upon an- 
other. 

ATTENTION (S.) hearkning, diligent ap- 
plication, ſtudy, or obſervation. 

ATTE'NTIVE (A.) heedful, obſerving; dili- 
gent, careful, induſtrious. 

ATTENUATE (V.) to thin, weaken; or 
make leſs, So attenuating medicines are ſuch 
as by their conſtitution, thin and diſperſe 
thoſe viſcous humours, which, by reaſon of 
their glutinouſneſs, could not pafs thro? the 
pores of the ſkin. 

ATTENUA'TION (S.) a thinning any thing, 
or making it more fluid than it was before, 
ATTENU'ATIVE (A.) any thing that may 

be thinned, or made more fluid. 

ATTE'ST (V.) to witneſs, veuch, or cettify 
in writing, to the truth of a thing. 

ATTESTA'TION (S.) the witnefling or af- 
firming to a thing in writing. 

A'TTIC (A.) fomething relating to the city, 
manner, cuſtoms, &c. of Attica or Athens ; 
and in Philology, we fay artic ſalt, for a &e%- 
cate, poignant kind of wit and humour, after 
the Athenian manner, who were particular in 
this way, So attic witneſs means one that 
cannot be corrupted. In Architecture, an 

attic building is Where no roof or covering i 

to be ſeen; and an attic order is a ſmall one, 

placed as a crowning, compleating; or figiſh- 
ing a large one. The attic baſe is what was 


* | he 
peculiarly — cs 
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Jorick order, by Palladio, and ſome other mo- 
derns, in the Dorick, and by others, eſpeci- 
ally the moderns, as Sir Chr:Ropher Wren, in 
St. Paul's church in London, Cc. in all the 
orders indifferently, eſpecially in large co- 
lumns that ſupport the porticoes, &c. 

A'TTICISM (S.) a ſhort, pithy, conciſe man- 
ner of ſpeaking or writing, ſometimes called 
Laconic. 

ATTIRE (V.) to dreſs, cloath, or put on 
what is neceſſary for defence againſt the wea- 
ther, or for ornament, 

A'TTIRE (S.) cloaths, dreſs, garments, or 
furniture; in Heraldry, the horns of a ſtag 
or buck is called their attire, 

A'TTITUDE (S.) the poſture that a picture 
or ſtatue ought to ſtand in, and by which 
the ſuppoſed paſſions of the mind may appear 
to the beholder. 

A'TTLEBOROUGH (S.) in Norfs/k, diſtant 
from London 80 computed and about 94 mea- 
ſured miles, was anciently a noted city; but 
is now only a conſiderable town, whoſe mar- 
ket is on Thurſday every fortnight, for fat 
bullocks, ſheep, &c. The moſt remarkable 
. things in or near it is the great hall and meer. 

ATTORNEY or ATTU'RNEY (S.) in 
Lato, a perſon appointed or deputed by ano- 
ther to act for, and in the ſtead of himſelf, 
and particularly to ſolicit, or carry on a law- 
ſuit; in the Cri] Law, they are called proc- 
tors; they are either general or ſpectal ; the 
attorney-general is he that is appointed to ma- 
_ nage all fuits for the crown, whether cri- 
minal or otherwiſe, eſpecially treaſon, and to 
him come warrants for making out patents, 
pardons, &c, He pl-ads within the bar in 
all courts, but when a privy counſellor he 
cannot plead, but on the king's affairs, with- 
out obtaining the privy ſeal for ſo doing; a 
ſpecial atterney is one who is appointed to one 
or more cauſes particularly ſpec fied. 

ATTO'RNMENT (S.) in Low, a transfer- 
ring the duty or ſervice owing to one lord to 
ancther, or the acknowledgment, homage, 

or ſervice, that a tenant makes to a new 
lord; and this is either by word or act, vo- 
. Juntary cr compulſory, and may be made ei- 
ther to the lord himſelf, or to his Reward 

In court, 

ATTRA CT (V.) to draw to, to entice, al- 
. lure, or win upon a n. 

ATTR ACTION (S.) in natural Philoſophy, is 
that power or property whereby one body or 
thing acts upon another of a different fort, 
aud by ſuch acting brings or draws the body 
added upon nearer to itſelf, This is ſome- 
times called. ſactian, and ſometimes gravita- 
tion; and ſo in the Newtonian Philcſepby, it 
is that power or principle. whereby all bodies 

_ mutually tend to each other. | 

ATTRA'CTIVE (A.) whatever has the fa- 

. culty or power of attraction. 

ATTRAHENTS (S.) medicines, or remedies 

chat operate upon the internal diſorder, that 


ec. 


AUD 


a perſon is afflicted with, by being exte 
applied, and thereby mixing with, and! 
fine any obſtructed matter, make k 6 
for diſcharge, upon laying the part oper 
cauſtick/ or inciſion. They are alſo c 
drawers, ripeners, digeſtives, &c. 
ATTRIBUTE (V.) to aſcribe the doing o 
thing to one's ſelf or another. 
A”TTRIBUTE (S.) a property belonging, 
that is peculiar to a perſon or thing, 
which he is capable of doing certain ach; 
more extenſively, is common to all thing 
a like kind, but different in quant ty oe 
tent; as, to know or think is comma 
God and man, but differs in extent, haf 
being to know all things, and per 
TO to know few things, and img 
eftly. In Divinity, this word is uſed g 
rally in a reſtrained ſenſe, and applied to 
only; under which is included all that 
can imagine to go to make up a perfect 
ing, ſuch as infinite wiſdom, goodnefs, | 
tice, &c. The heathens appropriated a 
ticular deity to each attribute; ſo they al 
his power by the name of Jupiter, his: 
dom, Apollo, Fc. In Painting and Sid 
ary, ſome diſtinguiſhing addition to the 
cipal figure is cal ed an attribute; as the d 


ame of 
hich is 1 
d his ov 
P 10 5 
pes, &c, 
DIT (+ 
compt 4 
ublick n 
DITE 
als an ac 


DITOI 


to Hercules, tlie peacock to Fun, cage Wi any: t. 
Jupiter, Sc. ant of 
ATTRTTION (S.) the rubbing or fretting judge, i 
ort or thing againſt another; with is an 


ounts of 
rom the 
hev go | 


Divines, the firſt degree of repentance, 
a ſlight tranſitory ſorrow, for fin in gene 
or a crime in particular, is fo called, 
AVAIL V.) to profit, benefit, or advant 
AVATLABLE (A.) profitable, beneficul, 
advantageous, 
AVA'NT or AVAU'NT (Part.) before, 
ward; ſometimes uſed by way of hor 
" ſcorn, for be gone, as, Avant or Avaut 
tan! ſaid in a fright, upon meeting or ks 
ſomething very diſagreeable or hideous 
AVARICE or A*'VARICIOUSNES {! 
covetouſneſs, the oppoſite to generolity. 
AVARTCIOUS (A.] niggardly, cloſe- l 
covetous. 
AVA'ST (Part.) take care, ſtay, bolt f 
be cautious, &c. 
AU'BORN S.) a ſmall market-town in 
Hire, diſtant from Landen 56 computes, 
81 meaſured miles; is principally notes 
the great quantity of rabbits it ſends to 
don ; its market is week'y on Tueſday, 
AU'CTION S.) à publick fale where 8 
are put up at a certain price, for whid 
purchaſers bid according to the condition 
clared, and in which the higheſt la! 
the buyer. 
AUCTIONEE'R (S.) the manager d 
ſale and goods at an auction. N 
AUDA'CIOUS (A.) bold, daring, hart 
pudent, ſaucy, unmannerly, rude, c. 
AUDA'CIOUSNESS or AUDA'CITY | 


impudence, ſaucineſa, boldneſs, 405 


alſo ſwea 
ong to th 
ENUE 
way, to, 
with the 
ER (\ 
aſſure; te 
ERAG 
gether, a 
and the | 


AVE 

, and plainly heard. 

MIENCE (S.) an aſſembly or congregation 
det together to hear an oration, ſermon, or 
blick ſpeech 3 ſometimes it means the fa- 
lty of hearing; as, He ſpoke in the audience 
al! preſent ; ſometimes the formality of 
Imitting a foreign ambaſſador to deliver his 
ſage, and ſometimes the compliment of 
s departure, going away, or taking leave; 


ll thing « alſo the name of a court of juſtice, e- 
t ty or Niſhed by the Spaniards in the Weft- Indies. 
ommon dar to our parliament, who judge with- 
it, his u appeal in the diſtrict appointed to them; 
nd per wich reaſon Sanſon divides Spain into a 
nd im in number of audiences, It is alſo the 


of one of the ecclefiaſtical courts, 
hich is wherever the archbiſhop calls a cauſe 
> his own hearing, which is chiefly upon 
ions, conſecrations, inftitutions, marri- 


v7 
ges, &c. 


ited 1 orr s.) the hearing and examining an 
they apt of the revenue, or charge of any 
„ his) ublick matter. 

nd rr (v.) to hear, examine into, and 


the 
5s the d 


ez 
fretting 


| with! 
tance, 
n 444 «rl 
adyant 


eficlal, 
efore, 


als an accompt. 
DITOR (S.) a hearer, liſtner, or attender 
d any thing ſpoken, and now commonly 
ant of publick ſpeeches; formerly it meant 
judge, inquiſitor, or notary. In our Law, 
is an officer appointed to examine the ac- 
cunts of the king or ſome great perſon, and 
rom thence to make up a general book; 
bey go by ſeveral names, according to the 
articular branch of buſineſs they are ap- 
jointed to; as, auditors of the revenue, of 
he preſts or impreſts, of the receipts, &c. 
DITORY (S.) the place where publick 
Aures or ſermons are pronounced; alſo the 
ſembly, or co tion of hearers of any 
ublick or private ſpeech, ſermon, oration, 
ſec. alſo the bench or ſeat upon which a 
udge or magiſtrate ſits to hear cauſes, 
ENGE (V.) to do juftice to an injured 
— to puniſh an offender according to his 
elerts. 
ENGER (S.) one who rights the injured, 
pr puniſhes an j and according to 
wrelius Agrippa, the fourth order of an- 
els, whoſe prince is called Aſmodeus, are 
ed avengers, 
VENOR (S.) an under or ſub-maſter of the 
orſe to the king, who particularly takes 
re of the oats and, other proviſions, and 
plſo fwears in all the under officers, that be- 
Ong to the ſtable, 
ENUE (S.) an entrance, paſſage, path, or 
way, to, or from a caſtle, or other building; 
with the Gardeners, it is called a wall. 
ER (V.) to affirm poſitively, aſſert, or 
— j — vouch or prove. 
E (S.) the taking ſeveral things to- 

kether, and conſidering the profit of the one, 
and the loſs of the other, ſo as to make a 


* 
—_ 


AUG 


the maſter of a ſhip out of the freight, to 
make good a damage; alſo an allowance 
made by inſurers, for fuch goods, as by the 
violence of the weather, were forced to be 
thrown overboard to lighten the ſhip. In 
Law, it is the duty or ſervice, that a te- 
nant owes or performs to a landlord, of 
"eons compo 
rſes, &c. 

AVERRING or AVE'RMENT (s.) aſſert- 
ing, affirming, aſſuring; in Law, the de- 
fendant's offering to juſtify an exception plead- 
ed in bar of the plaintiff's action, is called 
an averment. 

Ong (A.) contrary to, or diſliking of a 
thing. 

AVE'RSENESS or AVERSION (S.) hatred, 
&like, or o i 


n. 

AVE'RT (V.) to keep off, put away, or pre- 
vent ; particularly ſpoken of the intention of 
thoſe prayers put up to God in time of the 
plague, common peſtilence, &c. to turn his 
wrath from us, and to take away the af- 
fliction that troubles us. 

AUF or ELF (S.) an ignorant, fooliſh, Glly 
wench or fellow. 

AU'GAR or AU'GER (S.) an inftrument to 
bore or make holes with, both large and 
ſmall ; uſed by carpenters to make room for 
nails, pegs, trunnels, &c. or by coopers to 
make holes for taps, bungs, corks, &c. 

AU'GES (S.) two 2 in a planet's orbit, 
one of which is ſometimes called apogee, or 
furtheſt from the center of motion, and the 
other is ſometimes called perigee, or the near- 
eft to the center of motion. 

AUCGME'NT (V.) to encreaſe, to enlarge, 
make more, improve, or amend a thing, 

AUCMENTA'TION (S.) encreafing, en- 
larging, improving. At the ſuppreſſion of 
monaſteries, King Henry VIII. erected a 
court, called the augmentation-court, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to encreaſe the king's revenues 
by adding that of the monaſteries to it. 

AU'GUR (S.) one who pretends to ſoothſay - 
ing, or divinaticn by the chirping of birds, 
the entrails of beaſts ſhin in ſacrifice, the ap- 
pearance of the clouds, &c. 

AU'GURAL (A.) of, or belonging to the art 
or practice of augury. Y 

AU'GURATE or AUGURFZE (V.) to ſup- 
poſe, imagine, or gueſs, that ſuch a thing 
will come to paſs, by ſeeing or hearing the 
flight or ſinging of birds, &c. 

AU'GURY (S.) in a reftrained ſenſe, means 
only the pretended art of divination, or fore. 
telling future things by the ſinging, flight, 
&c. of birds; but in the general and com- 
mon received ſenſe, it means any kind. of 
divination, or foretelling future events what- 
ever, whether by birds, the heavens, ele- 
ments, animals, water, &c. and is the fame 
with magick, aſtrology, palmiſtry, Kc. 
3 formerly very moch —_— 
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nn or common price ; alſo an allowance to 
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A UK 


de now very juſtly exploded by all lovers of 
ſound learning and truth. 

AUGU'ST (A.) majeſtick, royal, great, ſome- 
thing belonging to greatneſs, royalty, or ma- 
Jeſty ; this title was firſt given by the Roman 
ſenate to Ocdavius, upon their confirming him 
in the ſovereign power. 

AVU'GUST (S.) the fixth month in the year, 
taking its name from Auguſtus Ceſar. The 
ancients repreſented this month by a young 
man, with. a fierce countenance, wearing a 
flame-coloured garment, his head crowned 
with a garland of wheat, a baſket of ſum- 

mer fruit on his arm, and a fickle at his 
belt, bearing a victim. 

AUGU'STNESS (S.) majeſticalneſs, royalty, 
venerableneſs, honourableneſs. 

AUGU'ST AN-CONFESSION (S.) the con- 
feſſion, or articles of faith, drawn up at 
Aug iburg in Germany, by Melan&bon, and by 
him and Luther preſented to the emperor 
Charles V. in 1530. It was divided into two 
parts, the firſt conſiſting of 21 articles, and 
the ſecond of ſeven, direAly oppoſed to the 
abuſes crept into the church of Rome, The 
elector of Saxony, and his ſon, the marqueſs 
of Brandenburgh, Erneft and Francis dukes of 
Lunenburgh, the landgrave of Heſſe, the prince 
of Hainault, the republicks of Nuremburgh 
and Ruſlinga, ſigned the ſame ; the four Im- 
perial towns of . Conſlance, Nſemin- 
gen and Linden, preſented alſo a confeſſion at 
the ſame time, which was the ſame with the 
above, ſaving in the article of the Euchariſt. 
This confeſſion was preſented by the elector 
of Saxony, together with the princes and ſtates 
above-mentioned, to the emperor Charles V. 
before whom it was afterwards argued ; but 

- the Roman Catholicks being a majority upon 
the vote, it was rejected; however, the em- 
peror ordered a conference between ſeven de- 
puties of a ſide, conſiſting of two princes, 
three divines, and two lawyers, who met on 
Auguſt 16, 1530, where Luther being abſent, 
Melanfiben was head, who by his mollifying 
explications brought both parties, the next 
day, to an agreement of 15 of the firſt 21 
articles, but could never agree about any of 
the ſeven laſt articles. 

A'VIARY (S.) a great cage or room, where a 
large number of ſmall finging-birds of divers 
ſorts, are kept together promiſcuouſſy. 

AVTSO (S.) an Italian word, uſed by mer- 
chants for intelligence, information, adver- 

tiſement, or advice. , 


UKLA*ND-BISHOPS or BISHOPS-AUK .. 


AVO 
AULCE'STER (S.) an ancient, but 6, 
town corporate in Warwickſbire, much 
2 by the dealers in corn at the g 


ir. Its market is weekly on Th 
diſtant from London 72 computed, — 


7 meaſured miles. 

ULTQUE (A.) the name of a ſovereign 

in the m_ of Germany, whoſe juriſig 
is general all over the country, to which « 
laſt appeal is made by all the ſubjeds af 


LAND (S.) a market-town, pleaſantly ſeat- 
3 ed on the fide of a hill, between the river 
- Feare and the rivulet Gaunleſs, principally 

noted for the biſhop's palace, its curious cha- 

pel, and fine bridge; diſtant from London 1.54. 
- computed, and 184 meaſured miles. Its 
AVEWARD (f 2 2 

J'KW (A.) the doing a thing in an 


d, iron 
empire. This court was erected by the tz CH | 
peror, who nominates all the officers, ly and 1 
the elector of Mentz has the privilege d MO. v 
viſitor, It conſiſts of a Roman Cathal intain 0 
preſident, a vice-chancellor preſented by MWE“ 

or of Mentz,, and 18 aſſeſſors or juig t has r 
nine Roman Catholicks, and nine Proy church x 
tants ; they fit upon two diſtin bend WRY 
one for the noblemen, and one for the king goc 
vers; they hold their meetings near the ſued, of 
peror's reſidence, for which reaſon it is al rent. 
the emperor's juſtice, This council hu WIR. 
concurrent juriſdiftion with the Im me of ad 
chamber at Spire; for here prevention, RICLE 
being firſt ſeized of a cauſe, gives a right out -fide 
try it; the emperor himſelf cannot UL. 
into this privilege, nor ſtop the proceſi, pging to 
award the trying any cauſe before himk confeſſ 
when the ſuit is commenced in either of led auric 
courts z no cauſe can be removed without t de to, 0 
conſent of the ſtates of the empire. HwiliRI'GA 
ever, the court ſeldom proceeds to udn the nort 
without pre-acquainting the emperor; t wagga 
language of the court is, fiat votum ad Cal but 1 
rem. The power of the aulique court or Han 
mines with the emperor's death; whereas es, mag 
Imperial chamber at Spire continues its eral auf! 
thority, and repreſents not only the dead NORA 
peror, but the whole body of the em, the t 
- which is ſuppoſed immortal. night, 
AULN (S.) a French ell or meaſure for chi s have 
filk, &c. which at divers places is of dear, anc 
lengths, at ſome more, and at others ting he! 
than the Engliþp ell. gers, &c 
St. A'ULSTEL or St. AUSTEL (S.) a «yy this nan 
poration-town in Cornwall, diſtant from L t viſible 
don 203 computed, and 248 meaſured mich is : 
It hath a market , e thew 
AUNE or AWNE (S.) a German meaſure only of 
wine, or a veſſel containing about 40 K frequen 
gallons, | m to ri 
AUNT (S.) the ſiſter of one's father or n dal undu 
r. ny up 
AVOCA'TION (S.) the calling one of, fear: 
taking one from his buſineſs that he is a0 England 
an interruption, lett or hindrance, Im Nove 
AVOID (V.) to ſhun, eſcape, or endeamu March 
get out of the way of, = OC 
AVOTDANCE (S.) a Law Term, ſgi The! 
ſometimes a benefice void, or not filled yy WF cauſe o 
an incumbent ; ſometimes in chancery e 1 
ings, confeſſed, trayerſed, or denied. but it. 
AVOIRDUPOI/ZE WEIGHT Gs.) : «CULT, 
method of weighing ſuch ſort of good u —_ 
lubjeft to groſs or waſte, and now thee — 
ö 


„ unſkilful, flovenly, ways 


AUS 


modities, in which 16 400, pe a 

and 112 pou r a hun- 
hurky . — — a ton, at the 
. beam, by which cuſtom is paid; but in 
wen] market-towns and cities in England, 
i very different ; as at Cheſter, and the 
riſk m adjacent, it is 120 pounds to the hun- 
4 upon ſeveral commodities, particularly 


l, won, &c, a 
"CH (V.) to juſtify, affirm, maintain, 


the e 

ers, ( idly and reſolutely to aſſert. ; 

ege of OW (V.) to publickly juſtify, ſupport, 

>3thol ntain or vindicate an action y done, 
"WEE or ADVOWEE' (S.) the perſon 


t has right of preſentation to a benefice 
church preferment in his own name. 

nch WRV (S.) is the juſtifying a ſeizure by 
the king good his plea when a replevin is made, 
ſued, of goods that were taken in diftreſs 


ime of adultery. 

RICLE (S.) that part of the ear that is on 
out-fide of the head, 

RI'CULAR (A.) of, pertaining, or be- 


cel, ging to the ear or hearing, from whence 

himk confeſſions in the church of Rome are 

r of tha d auricular confeſſions, from their being 
de to, or in the hearing of another. 


RI'GA (S.) a conſtellation of fixed ſtars 
| ome the nort hemiſphere, ſometimes called 
ror ; | waggoner z in Ptolemy's catalogue they 
ad Ca but 14, in Tycho's 23, but in the Bri- 
irt or Flamftedian 68, whole longitudes, lati- 
eren ies, magnitudes, &c. are expreſſed by the 
$ its eral aufhors above-mentioned, 
NORA (S.) day-break, dawn, the morn- 
eme, the time juſt before the ſun's riſing, 
flight, The wanton invention of the 
for clot s have feigned it to be the daughter of 
tar, and goddeſs of the morning, repre- 
ting her riding in a chariot, with roſy 
gers, Kc. There are two meteors that go 
,) a coy this name, vi. the northern and ſouthern ; 
t viſible among us is the northern aurora, 
ich is an extraordinary luminous appear- 
e, ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, com- 
ea ure ny of a yellow, reddiſh colour, ſending 
oF: frequent corruſcations of pale light, which 
m to riſe from the horizon, in a pyra- 
aal undulating form, and ſtrike with great 
ity up to the Zenith. This meteor ne- 
r appears near the equator, and but rarely 
England, none being recorded in our annals 
Im November 14, 1574, till the ſurprizing 


eavour March 6, 1716, which appear'd three 

ts ſucceflively, but much ſtrongeſt the 
8. The philoſophers are much divided about 
led up cauſe of this phænomenon, wanting more 
ry pi ations to any thing for certain 


q tit, 


a CULT ATION (s.) a giving ear to, a 

005 prkening or iſtening to. 

he d PEX (S.) among the al Romans, was one 
pretended to divination by the flight of birds. 


* 


un weicht generally uſed for moſt forts of 


| t. | 
il ha VWTRY (S.) the univerſally deteſted |” 


AUT 


AUSPTCIOUS (A.) favourable, lucky, thas 
N great hopes and probability of ſucceſs 
with it. 

AUSPT'CIOUSNESS (S.) proſperouſneſe, hap- 
pineſs, ſacceſs. 0 
AUSTE'RE (A.) ſtrict, ſevere, hard, unkind, 

ſtern, or crabbed. 

AUSTE'RITY or AUSTE'RENESS (S.) 
ſtrictneſi, ſeverity, hard - heartedneſs, un- 
kindneſs. 

AU'STRAL (A.) ſouthern, of or belonging to 
n n 
are called the auſtra t, becau are 
mk — inoctial. " 

AUSTRIA (S.) a region of , come 

prehending a part of Noricum, with ſome part 

of Panama, and part of Germany, bordering 
upon the Danube, bounded on the eaſt by 

Hungary, on the weſt by Bavaria, on the 

north by Moravia, and on the ſouth by Str- 

ria. It is divided into the upper and lower 3 

the upper beyond, the lower on this fide, the 

Danube: Viema is the capital city; the 

country is very fruitful, and ſome mines, 

n_ of falphur. It was at firſt made a 

marquiſate by Ortho I. afterwards an arch« 

dukedom by Frederick Barbaraſſa in 1136, 

and is the only one of that title in the world, 

Of this houſe are lineally deſcended the em- 

perors of 5 

AUTHE'NTICALNESS or AUTHEN- 
TICKNESS (S.) truth, genuineneſs, uncor- 
ruptedneſs, of due proof or authority. 

AUTHE'NTICK or AUTHE'NTICAL (A.) 
that may be depended on, juſt, true, and of 

authori or power. N 

AU THOR((S.) the prime or firſt cauſe of a 
thing; the contriver, inventor, or maker 3 
the writer of a book; or the projector or 
head of a faction or party. 

AUTHORITATIVE (A.) that comes back'd, 


or ſupported by power or authority, or the 


truth whereof is fully made appear. 
AUTHORITY (S.) power, intereſt, rule, 
or credit; alſo a quotation from the ſerip- 
tures, fathers, or other writings, in vindica- 
tion of an opinion, or proof of a fact. 
AU/THORIZE (V.) to impower, enable, or 
capacitate a perſon to do a thing. | 
AUTO'CRACY (S.) ſupremacy, ſelf- inherent 
i &c. 


power, 1 5 
AUTO'GRAPHY (S.) a man's own or proper 


hand writing; an original book, treatiſe, or 


inſtrument. 
— (S.) a ſpeaking of, or to one's 
ſe] 


AUTO'MATON (S.) fuch inftruments or 
things that have, or ſeem to have ſelf⸗ 
motion; as all animals, clocks, watches, 
&e. alſo the motion of the head, bowels, &c. 

AUTONOMY (S.) the living according to 
STOPIY (0) the aftedl viewlng or for 

AU'TOPSY (8. a or ſurvey- 
ing of any z the ſeeing or looking with 


— 


one s on eyes, a 
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AUTUMN (S.) the third ſeaſon of the year, 
or that wherein the harveſt or ſummer fruits | 
are gathered; it begins that day when the 

- fon's meridian diſtance from the Zenith, being 

the decreaſe, is a mean between the pgreat- 

ſt and leaft, which is about the fun's entering 

. · In Alchymy, it is the time or ſeaſon 

that the operation of the philoſopher's ſtone 

zs brought to perfection. Some nations com- 

puted their year by autumms, and the Eng/i/b 
Saxons by winters. 

AUTU'MNAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
autumn. In Aſtronomy, the autumnal point, 
js that point in the equinoctial from which 

© the ſun begins to deſcend towards the ſouth 
pole, and when the ſun is in this point, it is 
called the autumnal! equinox, 

AVU'LSION (S.) the forcing away, or pulling 
any thing back, or from another, 

AUXTLIARY (A.) heipful, aſſiſting, aiding, 
or forwarding. So in Grammar, thoſe verbs 
that make up the deficient tenſes of paſſive 
or other verbs, as, to be, to have, Ic. are 
called auxiliary verbs. In War, ſuch troops 
as are raiſed more than the ſtipulated number, 

© upon an extraordinary cccaſion, or come into 
an alliance, are calle) auxiliary troops, So 
the old Romans called thoſe troops, that con- 

| fiſted of their allies and foreign nations. 

AWA'IT (V.) to watch privately for a per- 
fon, to lie in ambuſh, to ſurprize him, &c. 
alſo juſt or ready to befal one. 

AWARD (V.) to give judgment, to deter- 
mine, or finiſh a matter in diſpute, 

AWARD (s.) the decifion or judgment made 
by a perſon or perſons, choſen or appointed to 
ſettle a matter that was in diſpute, 

To be AWARE of (V.) to be vpon one's 
guard, to expect ſomething to happen or 
come to paſs, &c. 

AW A'Y (Part.) be gone, depart, quit, or leave 
the place, 

** (S.) dread, fear, reverence, regard, re- 


pect. 
r (A.) majeſtick, dreadful, powerful, 
eariut:s 


AWKWARD (A.) clumſy, unſkilful, unhan- 


dy, &c. 

AWI. (S.) a ſmall, ſharp-pointed tool to 
make holes, uſed by ſhoe-makers, harneſs- 
makers, &c. 

AWNING (S.) the covering of a boat, or part 
of a ſhip, eſpecially the window of, the cap- 
tain's cabin, to keep off the ſun, wind, 
rain, &c. 

AX or AXE (S.) an inftrument to chop or 
cleave wood; alſo that part of a ſphere or | 
other inſtrument upon which it turns, ſome- 

times called axis and axel-tree. * 

AXBRIDCE (S.) a mayor-town in Somerſet- 
Hire, conſiſting of one large, narrow ſtreet, 

in which is a confiderable market weekly 

on Thurſdays; diſtant from London 105 com- 
puted, and 130 meaſured miles. 

AXIOM (S.) a plain, ſelf-evident truth, or 


| 


AZO 


propoſition, which is no ſooner prob * 
underſtood, This word is principally YTH (5 
ed 1 - ob when uſed to; meta li 
purpoſes is frequently called a maxim, 1 danacea, 
extended Senſe, it is an eſtabliſhed pre T% 
AXIS {8 2 e v. il 2 
in Geometry, ' , Oc. W , 
imaginary line paſſing through the * Judab, 
any figure, or orbit, &c. about which the nes 3 it 
volution is performed. t in the 
AXMINSTER (S.) an ancient town : Pn 
river Ex, in the extream borders of Ds irs before 
ſhire, famous for the tombs of the ge RE (S.) 
inces, that were ſlain by the Dare in ly blue c 
battle of Brunaburg, It hath 2 in an 
market weekly on Saturdays; diftant ron, is fo 
Lindon 12.1 computed miles. "MUS ( 
AYDE or AIDE (S.) a tax paid by the e Gre? : 
to the chief lord, upon ſome urgent « putes whe 
either aſcertained by cuſtom, or ſpecifi leavened 
the grant of lands. Among the Fred re rath 
Engliſh there was an aide due for keen, I. 
the king's eldeſt ſon, which was demand 1 in t. 
Philip the Fair, in 1313. This aid: iſ! vnlcave 
due upon the birth of the prince, fir emoration 
eaſe of the ſubject, it was ordain'd by e-fathers 
ſtatute f inter, in the reign of nſe thei 
ward I. that it ſhould not be levied He 130) of | 
was 15 years old; there was likewiſe a igioully 0 
for marrying the king's eldeſt daughter, = riet 
tiſed in England, Normandy, and ele ch every 
but by the above ſtatute, it could not EH, Kc. le 
manded till the was ſeven years old. In W"0vehly 
dal Tenures, there was an aide for rauchen wit 
the chief lord, if he ſhould happen e have 
taken priſoner ; ſo when king Richar | aft the 
taken priſoner, as he travelled incognito 
Germany, by the emperor Henry IV. at 
of twenty fillings upon every Enight' i 
England, was levied to redeem him; 
was ſometimes extended to redeem th: Wi Is the ſec 
lord's wife, or eldeſt ſon; there was any i our tc 
aide due for building and fortifying dite, and 
and ſeveral other occaſions. The wf ng; f 
PR ſignifies any help or aſſiſtance i Nent it by 
ort or kind, or for any occafion WBS; the 
AYE (S.) an ancient corporation-town h letter, 
folk, governed by two bail ffa, &c, Tech in its 
cipal manufacture carried on here, e and 
weaving bone-lace, It has a ſmall wel eit 
on Saturday, and is 74 computed, an lows it 
meaſured miles from Londen. | GEL 
AYE (Part.) ever, without end, or ug, and u 
that remains everlaſtingly. d when ir 
A'YRY (S.) a neſt, or company of hüt wich th 
AZIMUTH (S.) is an arch of the Mn 0; it is 
comprehended between the meridian # eds, as B 
place, and any given vertical, and is tht chelor of 
plement of the eaftern and weſtern am fies the 
to a quadrant; the azimuths are AL (S.) 
by thumbs on ſea- charts. Cbaldaic 
AZORES (S.) certain iſlands in the 4 huſband, 
ocean, about nine in number, ſubje b dd Phoenc: 


king of Portugal. They take the 
| from the great abundance of hawks bi" 


BAA 


1 though they are very rocky, yet abound | 
fruit, corn, wide, = 
YTH s.) in Chymiſtry, is the mercury of 
eto lick ſubſtances ; ſometimes it means 
or univerſal medicine ; and ſome- 
"x the firſt or common matter of which 
d ey is compoſed. In Hebrew, it figni- 
i Abdid, which Jo/pua gave to the tribe 
Pudab, but was long poſſeſs'd by the Phi- 
fs; it was a maritime city, and had a 
+ in the Mediterranean. Herodetus ſays, 
t Pſammetichus king of Egypt, lay 29 
in before it in a ſiege. 
RE (S.) ſky-colour, or a fine, bright, 
ly blue colour. In Heraldry, the blue co- 
ir in any perſon's coat, under the degree of 
ron, is lo 
"MUS (A.) unleavened, or unfermented. 
he Greek and Romiſb church have had long 
tes whether the Euchariſtical bread ſhould 
-:yened or unleavened, but as the whole 
ute rather tends to deſtroy, than promote 
on, I ſhall ſay nothing of it here; the 
wi in their principal feaſt, the paſſover, 
4 unleavened bred for ſeven days, in com- 
emoration of the haſty departure of their 
e-fathers out of Egypt, They began to 
nſe their houſes of every thing leavened, 
izt of the month Niſan, which they very 
igiouſly obſerve at this day; and that they 
ay ſtrictly come vp to their traditions, they 
uch every part of their houſes, to ſee if any 
ead,&c, leavened, remains unuſed ; then they 
roughly cleanſe them, and furniſh their 
tchen with new veſlels, or cauſe them that 
hey have to be new tinned, cleanſed, &c. 
oft the 14th day of the month Niſan. 


B. 


ls the ſecond letter of moſt alphabets, and 
in our tongue, is the firſt conſonant and 
ute, and in its formation reſembles a ſheep 
eating; for which reaſon the Egyptians re- 
elent it by that creature, in their hierogly- 
icks; the Eaftern Grammarians call it a la- 
ll letter, upon account of uſing the lips 

uch in its formation; it is ſometimes turned 

Ito P and V; it ſo cloſes up the lips, that 
vowel either really or imaginarily always 

lows it to open them, as may eaſily be 
ed. Among the ancient Latins it ſtood for 

bo, and when marked thus, B, for 3000, 
d when ir had an accent below it, for 20c ; 

It with the Greeks and Hebrezos it ſtood for 
o; it is now often uſed contractedly for 
ids, as B. A, for bachelor of arts; B. L. 
chelor of lau, &c, In Muſick Books, B 
n'fies the baſs, or baſſo continuo. 

AL (S.) ſometimes calied Bel, an Hebrew 
Chaldaic word, ſignifying lord, mighty, 
huſband, the general name of the Moabit iſo 

Id Phoenician deity, and moſt other bordering 


pk upon. the * The ae re. 
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tended under this name to worſhip the true 

God ; the Greets called him ſometimes Jupt- 

ter, and ſometimes Mars; but the truth is, 

that the Babylonians meant no more by it, 
than cither the ſtars, the hoſt of heaven, or 
ſuch kings or heroes whoſe memory they con- 
ſecrated to poſterity, by a religious worſhip ; 
the Pbæniciant worſhipped the ſun under the 
names of Baal and Maloch; it is imagined this 
idol was the firſt production of ſuperſtition, 
ard the original of all others; the worſhip of 
this idol is deſcribed in the 23d chapter of the 
2d book of Kings, and the 3 3d chapter of the 
2d bock of Chronicles; ſeveral kings were 
called by this name, as were alſo ſeveral cities, 
with ſome adjunct, as Baalath, Baalath-Beer, 

Sc. ſo many of the idols or gods, as Baal- 

Zepben, Baal-Peor, &c. 

BA ALG AD (S.) an AHrian idol, ſaid to re- 

preſent the goddeſs Fortune. 

BA*ALPEOR (S.) a Moabitiſh deity which the 

Iſraelites ſometimes worſh'pped, ſuppoſed to 

be Adonis or Ofiris the father of Priapus, who 

was worſhipped by facrifices offered to the 
dead, and the commiſſion of all manner of 
lewdneſs and obſcenity. 

BA*ALZEBUB (S.) the god of flies, a falſe 
deity worſhipped by the Ph:liflines, at whoſe 
ſacrifices it is reported a multitude of flies 
were always to be ſeen ; whereas in the ſacri- 
fices to the true God, not one was to be 
found, 

BA'ALZEPHON (S.) a ſuppos'd idol, or taliſ- 
mah, ſet up by the Erzyprians to ſtop the 1/- 
raelites march out of Egypt. 

BA'BBLE (S.) fooliſh, idle, filly prating, or 
talking beſides the purpoſe, or contrary to 
the matter. 

BA'BBLE (V.) to talk focliſhly, idly, and 
impertinently. 

BABE or BA'BY (S.) a young child or infant, 
commonly under five years od. 

BA'BEL (S.) confuſon or diſorder, fo called 
from th: wonderful confuſion God brought 
upon the workmen, who, by the appoint- 
ment of Nimrod, the ſon of Cuſþ, were e- 
recting a ſtately fabrick upon the plains of 
Shinar in Meſopotamia, in order, as is ſup- 

ſed, to preſerve them from a future de- 
uge; the figure whereof is generally ſuppo- 
ſed to be round, and the extent and height 
very extraordinary, | 

BA'BLER (S.) one that loves to talk much 
and fooliſhly, a filly, prating perſon. 

BABOO'N (S.) a large-fized monkey. 

BA'CCHANALS (S.) the drunken and revel. 
ling feaſts of the heathen god Bacchus; alſo 
the prieſts of the deity who celebrated theſe 
feſtivais with cymbals, drums, &c. making 
a great noiſe and ſhouting, running about in 
a frantick manner, crowned with ivy, and 
ſprigs of the vine, and carrying in their 
hands a ſtaff wreathed about with the ſame 
plants, called a thyrſis. 

BACHELOR or BATCHELOR ($.) a wan 
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BAD 


who was never married. Formerly it was a 
name given to thoſe ſuperior in quality to 
ires, but unable to raiſe a company of 
Gem I Arms, and therefore ſerved under the 
Randard of bannerets, being allowed colours 
of their own, and to conduct their vaſſals: 
They were uſually young gentlemen, who 
endeavoured to acquire the title of bachelors 
by their proweſs ; and being an order inferior 
to thoſe called chevaliers or knights, Fauchet 
fuppoſes they took their name from bas che- 
waliers, At the Univerſity, it is a perſon 
in the liberal 
arts or ſciences. At Oxford, a perſon muſt be 
a ſtudent four years before he is intitled to 
be bacbelar of arts, ſeven years to be maſter 
of arts, and fourteen years to be bachelor of 
divinity, At Cambridge, three years ſtudy 
ſix for 
maſter of arts, and thirteen for bachelor of 
drvinity, After having ſtudied the law fix 
years, a perſon may commence bachelor, In 
War, thoſe young ſoldiers are called bache- 
hrs, who having fignalized themſelves in the 
firſt campaign, are preſented with the mili- 
In the ancient conſtitu- 
tion of the Admiralty, this name was given 


who has taken the firſt 


qualifies him for bac of arts, 


tary or gilt ſpurs, 
to all under the dignity of barons. 


BACK (S.) the hinder part of the body, and 
ſo the hinder or diſtant part of a building is 


called the back-part or back-ſide. 


BACK (V.) to ſupport, maintain, or encou- 
rage; and in Horſemanſhip, it fignifies the 
breaking or fitting a young horſe for the 
ſervice of riding; and in common, it is to 


mount or ride a horſe. 


BA'CK-BITE (V.) to ſlander, revile, or ſpeak 
ill of a perſon untruly, behind his back, or 
when he is not preſent to defend his inno- 
cence, or juſtify the action by putting it in 


its true light. 


BA'CK-BOARD (S.) with the Vatermen, is 
a board ſet up in their boats for paſſengers to 
reſt or lean their backs againſt ; it is alſo the 
ſtiff- milled paper put into the covers of books 


to preſerve them from injury. 


BACKSLIDER (S.) a term frequently uſed 
in the ſcripture, for one that falls from the 
truth, and becomes an enemy to the true 


religion. 
BA'CK-STAYS (S.) thoſe ropes in a ſhip's 


rigging, that go on both ſides the ſhip to pre- 
vent the maſt from pitching or rocking. 
BA'CKWARD or BA'CKWARDS (A.) 
loth to do a thing, unwilling ; alſo an infaf! 
ficiency or deſect in learning; the hinder part 
of the ſhop, houſe, or garden, 
BA'CKWARDNESS (S.) an unwillingneſs to 
do a thing; alſo imperfection or defectiveneſs 
in learning, &c. 
BA'CON (S.) a well-known fort of food, made 
of hogs fleſh falted and dried, which renders 
it fit for keeping a conſiderable time, 


BAD (A.) the firſt of i 


BAI 


BADGE (s.) a mark or token of Hd, 
ſo the liveries of noblemen and gentle, 
and the cloaths and marks of penfionen 
the lower claſs, are badges. 

BA'DGER (S.) a carrier of luggage, a lic 
hawker or pedlar; alſo the name of an x 
phibious wild creature, 

BA'FFLE (V.) to ſilence or confound 2 » 
ſon, by reaſons too ſtrong, evaſive, o | 
172 alſo to put off, ſham, or diſang 
a on, 

BAG (S.) a fack or pocket, made uſe of y 
many occaſions, to put goods in, eſpe 
grain er meal, &c, for the greater eit 
carriage. 

BAG (V.) a particular manner of packing 
ſome commodities, as hops, pepper, t. 

BA'GGACE (S.) commonly applied to 
ammunition and other neceſſaries for a1 
my, but in general it ſignifies all for 
goods or neceſſaries; alſo wenches or why 
that follow the camp, or walk the ftreey; 
ſorry, idle, naſty woman. 

BA'GNIO (S.) a place where perſons g 
ſweat, bathe, and cup. 

BA'G-PIPE (S.) a muſical inſtrument d 
wind kind, much uſed in Scotland, and| 
the northern people of England, at fain 1 
country merry-makings, conſiſting of 

ipes, a larger and a ſmaller, and a par 
lows ſo contriv'd, that each pipe is f 
with wind by the bellows, and the large 
ſounds a double octave, or deep key not 
the loweſt note of the ſmall one; and thi 
called the drone, or holding note, deſc 
upon which are played upon the ſmall pe. 

BAIL (V.) to free, or ſet at liberty, 2 
that is under an arreſt, or in priſon, whet 
the cauſe be for debt, or criminal, by i 


orry or | 
g for wt 
ſts a fig 
r hy a lt 
ay, to c 
im into ot 
IT G.) a 


ent to a 
coming ſurety for the appearance of the pat ſurprize 
at a day, and a place appointed. ps her v 
BAIL (S.) the ſurety or perſon that is He in F, 
for the appearance of another, to n the hool 
certain matters in a court of judicature; Mk or x 
the limit or boundary of ſuch a part or f aacture n 
tion of a large park, that is put under der- pettic 
care of ſeveral keepers or foreſters, as ME (v.) 
charge of one; alſo the iron handle of 2 roating 
or other veſſel, that is lifted from one pans open fir 
to another with water or other liquo, Mering b 
the ſhape of half a hoop or circle. wie it in at 
BAI'LABLE (A.) any cauſe or adn EWEL. 
which the law allows a perſon his liberty, uns in tl 
giving ſureties to anſwer the matter by ong hills, 
pearing at a time and place aſſigned. dm Londen 
BAILIFF or BAT'LY (S.) the name d miles 
officer, brought hither by the Norman, lead, t 


ing honourable among the French, u an 
whom the care and charge of affair! . 
committed. Provincial bailiffs, in Fan 
have the chief adminiſtration of jufia 
counties; and in Scotland, it is the num 
a judge; but now in England, both 
name and office is grown into ſuch 3 
tempt, that the word commonly mem 


BAL 
wore than a bare meſſenger, appointed by 
the ſheriff to 80 up 1 


\ fave writs, ſummon county courts, ſeſ- 
ons, afſizes, Ac. There are ſtill ſome pla- 
« where the chief magiſtrate is called 597- 
i as, the bigh bailiff of Wftminfter, Ee. 
ſametimes it means a gentleman's ſteward or 
rent-catherer. - . 2306 
ILIWICK G.) a certain portion or diſtri 
'# Und, that is under the care or juriſdiction 
f a bailff. 4 
TRAM (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the Tarks 
fer the faft of Ramazan, It is kept twice 
year, viz. once immediately after the Ra- 
zan, called the grand bairam, and again 
yenty days after, called the little bairam ; it 
olds three days, during which no work is 
Jone, but preſents are made to one another 
ith the utmoſt expreſſions of joy; if the 
ay after Ramazan prove ſo cloudy, as to 
hide the new moon, it is put off to the day 
blowing, when it begins, tho' the obſcu- 
ity continue, At the celebration of this 
|, after uſing many odd mimickries in 
cir moſque, they cloſe it with a folemn 
ayer againſt the infidels, to root out chriſ- 
ban princes, or to embroil them againſt one 
other, that by their diſſentions they may 
mlarge their dominions. | 
IT (v.) to refreſh one's ſelf in travelling, 
y flopping to eat, drink, or fleep; alſo to 
ory or teaze a perſon, by continually aſk- 
e for what he refuſes to grant; alſo to ſet 
ſts a fighting by way of ſport ; alſo to put 
r lay a ſnare or temptation in a perſon's 
ay, to catch him by ſurprize, or to bribe 
im into one's intereſt. 
IT (S.) any thing that is a Jure or entice- 
dent to a perſon to do a thing, or catch him 
furprize; in Faulconry, when a hawk 
ps her wings, or ſtoops to take her prey; 

0 in Fiſhing, the gentle or other decoy put 
the hook to catch fiſh, with, is ſo called. 
ZE or BAYS (S.) a fort of woollen ma- 
fafture made at Colcheſter, uſed for womens 
der-petticoats, or other ordinary uſes. 

E (V.) to dreſs victuals in an oven, a fort 
roaſting fleſh, but not ſo delicious as befare 
þ open fire; alſo the common method of 
eparing bread to eat, is after kneading to 
We it in an oven. 

EWELL (S.) one of the beſt market- 
uns in the peak of Derbyſhire, ſeated a- 
ong hills, on the banks of Wye, diſtant 
dm London 115 computed, and 142 mea- 
red miles; has a large market on Mondays 

lead, the great manufacture of thoſe 
te, and all forts of prov ſions; it is an ex- 
ling large pariſh, conſiſting of ſeven cha- 

Is, and is a peculiar, freed from all man- 
of epiſcopal juriſdiction. 

A (S.) tho' but a mean, ſmall market- 

n in Merionethfoire in North Wales, yet 
a corporation enjoying many immunities ; 

emed by bailiffs; and has a tolerable mar- 


BAL 


ket weekly-on Saturdays; diſtant from 

don 145 computed, and 184 meaſured fniles, 
This town is ſeated near Pimble-meer, or Ba- 
la-lake, about three miles long, thro* which 
the river Dee is ſaid tu run, but not to min- 
gle with its waters, which is thus proved, 
that altho' there are plenty of ſ:lmons in 
the Dee, there are none to be found in the 
Meer, and great plenty of the fiſh called 
gwyniaid, much like whitings, are found in 
the Meer, but none of them in the Dee. 


BA'LANCE or BA'LLANCE (S.) when con- 


fidered Mathematically, is one of the fimple 
powers in that part called mechanicks, which 
treats of the equality or difference of weight 
in heavy bodies, and are ſometimes called 
ſcales, ſometimes ftee!-yard*, and theſe are 
of many different forms. With the Afro- 
nomers, one of the 12 figns of the Zodiaclæ 
mark'd thus sis fo called; the ſun enters 
this ſign about the 12th of September at the 
autumnal equinox ; the conſtellation conſiſts 
of 14 ſhrs of ſeveral magnitudes 5 when re- 
preſented on a globe or planiſphere, it is un- 
der the form of a pair of ſcales. In Phy- 
ſets, the balance of the air is the weight 
thereof, whereby it preſſeth where it is leaſt 
reliſted, till it becomes of equal weight in 

all its parts. The balance of a watch is 
much like the pendulum of a clock, which 
by its motion regulates the motions of all the 
other parts, 


BA'LANCE (V.) to make one pait of a mat- 


ter or thing even or equal to another, by ad- 
ding to, or ſubſtracting from the deficient 
part; to conſider and weigh ſeriouſſy every 
part of an affair, by taking in all the objec- 
tions, as well as the conveniencies. In Mer- 
chandi xe, it is to ſettle either a particular ac- 
count of a perſon or commodity, or to ſettle 
the whole book or ſyſtem, in order to ſee 

bether every thing be regularly and truly 

ſted into the ledger, and from thence to 

now the profit and loſs upon each, or all 
the commodities a man deals in, and alſo to 
know what remains undiſpoſed of, which, 
when weighed, counted, or meaſured, will 
exactly correſpond with what appears upon 
the account, if no imbezziement, waſte, or 
loſs has been made. In Politicts, to keep a 
balance among the ſeveral powers is, by 
making ſuch alliances to ſtrengthen the 
weaker, or weaken the ſtronger, that they 
may not be in a capacity of over-running 
their neighbours. In Trade, to preſerve the 
balance is, ſo to proportion the quantity 
and value of imports and exports, that the 
value of the imports may not exceed that of 
the exports; alſo fo to look after our neigh= 
bours, as not to permit them to — 
lize the conſiderable anc. neceſſary 
thereof, | 


BALBU'TIES (S.) uttering or ſtammering ig 


a perſon's ſpeech, | 
K BALCO'NY 


n ; 


BAL 

BALCONY (S.) a ſmall area before a win- 
dow, ſurrounded with iron or wooden rails, to 
prevent perſons from falling; without ſuch 
defence it is called a flat, the uſe whereof is 
to ſtand and view fights as they paſs along, 
or the country around, and to take the air 
without the trouble of walking abroad, or 
being incommoded with mixt company. 

BALD (A.) naked or bare of hair, formerly 
was uſed for bold or couragious, from whence 
ſeveral names of kings and princes are taken, 
as Baldwin, or Winbald, a bold or reſolute 

conqueror, or Eadbald, happily bold, Ethel- 
bald, nobly bold, &c. 


BALDERDA'SH (V.) to adulterate, ſpoil, or | 


mix a good and a bad commodity together ; 
alſo any thing done confuſedly, and without 
judgment. 

BA'LDNESS (S.) a nakedneſs, deficiency, or 
want of hair; alſo a mean, uncorre@, and 
unpoliſh'd way of diſcourſe or writing, 

BA'LDOCK (S.) a confiderable, large market- 
town in Hertfordſhire, diſtant from London 29 
computed, and 38 meaſured miles, ſeated 
between the bills, in a chalky foil fit for 
corn, of chief note for its many malſters ; 
its weekly market is on Thurſdays z the 
church is a large pile with three chancels, 
and a fine tower with a ring of fix bells, 
built in the mi:d'e of the town, and is a 
reQory in the patronage of the king. 

BALE (S.) a pack or bundle made up very 
tight, and well corded; ſo thoſe goods that 
are wrapt up in ſuch manner, are called bale 
goods, as filk, cloth, &c. 

BA'LEFUL (A.) an old word uſed for forrow- 
ful, grievous, woful, terrible, &c. 

BALK (V.) to difappoint, fruſtrate, put by, 
or diſcourage. 

BALK (S.) a diſappointment, a fruſtrating, 
diſcouraging, or putting afide a purpoſe in- 
tended ; in Farmirg, it is a ridge of land be- 
tween two furrows, or a piece of ground left 
unploughed; with Builders, it is a long ſlen- 
der tree uſed for rafters, ſcaffolding, &c. 

B4LL (S.) any thing round, as a globe or 
ſphere, ornaments at gentlemens doors, and 
an inſtrument of diverfion for children and 
grown perſons, uſed in diverſe exerciſes; a!ſo 
a publick meeting for perſons of diſtinction to 
divert themſelves with dancing, &c. With 
the Mathematicians, a ball and ſocket is a 
e * of braſs, wherein a Gal! 
plays in a fecket, by means of a perpetual 
ſcrew, ſo that a teleſcope, quadrant, or other 
inſtrument inay be moſt commodiouſly ap- 
Plied to aflronomy, ſurveying, and other 
mathematical ſciences. 

BA'LLAD (S.) a ſong; but now commonly 
applied to the meaner ſort, that are ſung in 
the ſtreets by the vulgar. 

BA'LLAST (S.) any thing that ſeamen put 
into the bottom of the hip, hae: fot 
Ready, which is ſometimes coals, bricks, 
Rones, gravel, accarding to what voyage ſhe 


BAM 
is intended for, Merapberically, any th 
that ang A a * act di | 
correcting the yout or Vanities 6, 
hang about them, is ſo tka? 

BA'LLISTER or BA'LLUSTER ($,) 5 
turned pillars, that are put under the ni 
hand- board of a ſtair balcony, or « 
partition to ſupport it. 

BA'LLOT (V.) to vote for, or chuſe a; 
into an office, by means of little balls of 
veral colours, which are put into a box y 
vately, according to the inclination of | 
chooſer or voter, or by writing the name 
names of the candidates upon ſmall piece 
paper, and rolling them up ſo that they « 
not be read, which are put into a box, 
and when the time limited for the cles 
is over, an indifferent perſon takes the 
out one by one, and upon reading the mn 
or names ſome body takes down the num 
of votes, the greater of which are ec 
duly elected. 

BALLUSTRA'DE (S.) one or more row 
pillars or balliſters, made of a proper he 
to lean on or look over, ſet any w 
make a partition, 

BALM or BA'LSAM (S.) a fort of gun 
very great uſe and eſteem in phyſick, | 
fied by means of ſpirit of wine or i, x 
found a ſovereign remedy in the cur 
weunds and ſeveral diftempers ; it is ul 
ſome ladies as a paint, mixed with they 
of an egg and ſpirit of wine. That of 
lead, or the Levant, and that of Pers, 1 
eſteemed the moſt valuable; the Ch 
call the ſpirit of common ſalt by this a 
when extracted by art: The preparztior 
thus; firſt the ſalt is diſſolved, and that 4 
ſolution, well clarified, is ſet in horſe 

- for the ſpace of two or three months, 4 
which they diſlil it ſtrongly with ſand be 
which yields an unctuoſity of ſuch 2 
ſerving nature, that the moſt corrupt 
things being ſteeped in it, are ſaid to be 
ſerved time without end; it is by this ma 
they report, that the dead bodies of the 
cients were preſerved without being red 
to mummy, There is an aromatick be 
called balm, uſed to mull wine with, 
make it fil! more cordial than it naturalyi 

BA'LSAMICK (A.) healthful, refreſhirg, ! 

ſtorative, of a fragrant ſmell and dea 

taſte, of the nature or quality of balm. | 

BAM (S.) a ſham or pretence, a lying exc 

former'y it was a contraction of beam, 1 

Sgnify's wocd or woody, from whence fe 

ral places take in part their name, as, 

field, Bambridge, Bambury, importing, u 

then, or before, that place was a wocd 


woody, 
BA'MPTON (S.) a ſmall market-town in 
vonſbire, was anciently called Beantan ; di 
from London 134 computed, and 167 


ſured miles, Ito market is weekly n 
a BA MN 


BAN 
MPTON (s.) in OxfordBire, diftant from 


any th 6 computed, and 66 meaſured miles. 
creeth 25 weekly on Wedneſday, and the 
nn. moſt noted of any in Exgland for feltmongers 
* 
4 V S.) a Martial Term for a tion 


made in an army by beat of drum, ſound of 
trumpet, &c- requiring the ſtrict obſervance 
of diſcipline, either for the declaring a new 
officer, or puniſhing an offender, 


2 NBURY(S.) a large market - town in Oxford- 
1 bire, diſtant from Londen 53 computed, and 
ll 7; meaſured miles, whoſe market is weekly 
* on Thurſday, made it a bo- 
4 bor rough by charter, conſiſting of a bailiff, 12 
the emen, and 12 burgeſſes : This charter 
ke es renewed by king James I. 8 Tune, 6 Reg. 


and made a mayor-town, conſiſting of a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, and ſix capital burgeſſes, 
and a right to ſend one member to parlia- 
ment; all which it ſtill enjoys. The fituation 
is very pleaſant upon the river Cherwel, and 
its trade is very conſiderable, eſpecially in 
cheeſe, of w — makes great quantities, 
aud . 
IND (S.) a ſmall garment or ornament wore 
about the neck, and now commonly reſtrain- 
ed to ſtudents in the univerſity and publick 
ſchools, clergymen and lawyers ; formerly 
worn by every body, inſtead whereof, now 
n 2 
the generality people 3 pieces 
iron that bind or ſurround any thing to pre- 
{rre it from ſplitting, ſorfletimes called boops ; 
allo long narrow pieces of cloth that are put 
round any perſon or creature, as a girt or 
ſwathing band to a horſe or child; alſo a 
company of gentlemen bearing ha!berds, that | 
wait immediately upon the king's perſon on 
folemn occaſions, are called the band of pen- 
71; ſo at theatres, the company of A, 
cians are called the band of myſick ; ſo likewiſe | 
8 city are called the trained 


NDAGE (S.) whatever ties or binds things 
up or together 3 ſo in Surgery, the fillets, 
rowlers, or other linen. cloths that bind up 
broken bones, ſores, or arms that have been 
let b'ood, are called bandages. | 

INDALIE'RE (S.] a, large leathern belt 
thrown over the right ſhoulder, and hanging 
down under the-left arm, wore by the ancient 
muſqueteers, both for the ſuſtaining of their 
fire-arms, and for the carriage of their muſ- 
ket charges, which were put in about 12 
wooden caſes, coated with Laker, but it is 


now out of uſe, 


Ng, 4 , 
roo, EL ET ($.) any ſmall fillet, band, or | 
at moulding, 2 as an ornament in any of 
* ANDITTE ( | 
; GH DI'T'T'I (S.) a ſet or company of out- 
that in ay live by robbery, and plun- 
on der, from whence all highwaymen, cut- 
throats, and publick robbers are io called. 


BAN 


| kept chained up in the day-time, that he 


may be fiercer in the night, kept in yards or 
lone houſes as a defence againſt thieves ;- alſo 
for ſport, ſuch as bull or bear-baiting, maſtiff- 
fighting, &c. . Sometimes it is applied to a 
bailiff or his follower, &c. | | 

BA'NDY (A.) crooked or deformed ; alſo 
ſtick made curved at the bottom to ſtrike a 
ball with. 

BA'NDY (V.) to collect, aſſemble, or get to- 
gether a party or faction; alſo to toſs to and 

to examine a matter thoroughly. 

BANE (S.) the ruin, deſtruction, or overthrow 

of a perſon ; alſo poiſon, or miſchief. 


BA'NEFUL (A.) poiſanous, miſchievous, hurt- 
ful, deſtructivs. 


BANE WORT (S.) the herb night-ſhade. 

BANG (V.) to chaſtiſe by beating much or ſe - 
verely with a ftick, 

BANG G.) a tripe or blow. 

BA'NGOR (S.) me mated © cy, and by 
others a town, a biſhop's ſee in Ca - 
Hire in North Wales, was anciently fo large 
as to be called or the Great, which was 
defended by a | caſtle, which has been 
long ſince levelled. It is lowly ſeated on the 
ſea-ſhore ; its cathedral is very mean and 
old, and by the is to be the 
moſt ancient in Br:tain, and that St. Daniel, 
to whom it is dedicated, was its firſt biſhop 
in 512. It is obſerved, that very few late 
biſhops of this ſee die in it, they generally 
being tranſlated as ſoon as opportunity pre- 
ſents; and while they remain biſhops of this 
place, reaſon of its ſmall income, are 
commonly allowed to hold ſome other good 
benefice in commendam. The houſes are toler- 
able, and pretty well inhabited. It is go- 
verned by the biſhop's Reward, who keeps 
court leets and court barons for the biſhop. It 
has an indifferent market weekly on Wedneſ- 
days ; is diſtant from Londen 130 computed, 
and 236 meaſured miles. 

BA'NTANS (S.) an idolatrous ſe& among the 

Eaſt-Indians, who hold a metempſychaſis, 

and will not therefore kill, or in any wiſe 

prejudice any living thing, not even the moſt 

noxious inſect. They believe there is a 

God who created heaven and earth, and yet 

worſhip the devil, becauſe they think he is 

capable of doing them miſchief 5 they wear 
their hair ſhort, but do not ſhave their heads. 


enter into their own houſes, They wear 
about their necks a ſtone called tamberan, 
which is as big as an egg, and has a hole in 
the middle, thro' which are put three ftrings ; 
this one, ſay, repreſents their great 


ANDOG (s.) a fierce large dog, commoaly 


F 


God ; for w reaſon, and their profeſſion 
K 2 of 


BANISH (V.) to ſend away, to turn out of a 


vate perſon, or public magiſtrate; the being 


BANK (S.) ſometimes it means a great ſhoal 


W, 


BAN 
innocency and inoffenfiveneſs of 
2 much x Arr by all the 2 * 


private houſe or kingdom, by way of puniſh- 
ment for an offence committed. 

BANISHMENT (S.) the forcibly being thruſt 

out or ſent away from the preſence of a pri- 


compelleg to forſake the houſe, or country of 
one's nativity, 2s a puniſhment. 


of ſand in the ſea, where oftentimes ſhips are 
ſwallowed up and loſt, and ſometimes a ſmall 
artificial wa!l of earth either to part or in- 
cloſe lands, or in a garden for pleaſure, made 

to fit on; alſo the boundaries of a river, or 
ſ:a, that keep it from overflowing the coun- 
try; alſo a place whefe many affairs are ne- 
gotiated, fuch as the diſcounting of bills of 

exchange, &c. and in a general Senſe it fig- 
nifies any large ſtock of money belonging to 
ſeveral perſons. 

BA'NKER (S.) a perſon who negotiates money - 
affairs, bills of exchange, &c. In Taly, this 
employ is not eſteemed derogatory to nobility, 
and is commonly practiſed by the younger 
ſons of the beſt families, which ſupports both 

the dignity of the perſons, and the profeſſion, 

Among the Romans, bankers managed the ex- 

change, took in money, aſſiſted in buying 
and ſelling, and drew the neceſſary writings 
relating to all ſuch buſineſſes, and ſo were alſo 
_ brokers. agents and notaries. 

BA'NKRUPT (S.) a perſon that is either really 
or pretendedly unable to fatisfy his creditors, 
for which reaſon he abſconds, hides, or de- 
nies himſelf to his creditors, | 

BA'NKRUPTCY (S.) the breaking. or be- 
coming inſolvent, or unable to pay one's juſt 
debts. 


BANN (V.) to curſe, exclaim againſt, or with j | 
; ' [BAPTISTERY (s.) the place where, « i 


evil to. 
BANNER (S.) a ſtandard, colour, or enſign 
in an #rmy. | 
BA'NNERET (S.) a knight made in the field, 
formerly an order in much power and eſteem, 
but now dwindled away, and extinct. 
BANNS or BANES (S.) the ſolemn proclama- 
tion, or publication of any thing; a publick 
edit or ſummons, as of a prince to his no- 


bles, frequent among the French; alſo of a | 


lord to his vaſſals ; the publick declaring of a 
contract of marriage intended to be confura- 
mated between two perſons in the open 
church, in order to know if any juſt objection 
can be made againſt it. 

BANQUET (S.) a feaft or entertainment 
where perſons regale themſelves with pleaſant 
foods, or fruits. In Fortification, a ſmall 
foot-way along a parapet, raiſed about a foot 
and half, for the convenience of getting up, 
and firing upon the enemy in the moat, or 
govered way. 


BANQUET (V.) to feaft, or enjoy one's ſelf 


end friends, to live pleaſantly and jollily. 


BAR 

BANTER (s.) a joke, a fportive am 
ſpeech, mocking, or jeeri 

BANTER (V.) to make game of, to f 
with, to mock, or jeer. 

BA'NTLING (S.) a young child that f 
an infant. 

BA'PTISM (S.) a wafhing, purifying, 
cleanſing with water, i among 
Jeu two ways ; firſt, thoſe who h 
any ways polluted themſelves, who, be 
they . | 
were obliged to puri ſelves by (eps 
waſhings ; ſecondly, when a perſon — 5 
a proſelyte to their religion, if a mak, 
was firſt circnmciſed, and a ſmall time 20 
wards baptized ; during which time a fn 
mary of their religion was read, Ila 
Chriſtian Church, it is the facrament af 
miſſion inſtituted by Chrift himſelf, and 
tiſed by all parties profeſſing Chriſtianity, e 
cept the Quakers ; many differences h 
been, and are ſtill kept up in relation tot 
time when, and manner how, it is t 
performed, which I forbear mentioning, 

BAPTTSMAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
appertaining to baptiſm. 

BA'PTIST (S.) St. Fobr, the fore- runner 
Chriſt, is moſt eminently fo called, 2 be 
the firſt that publickly baptized with a fy 
tual intention; alſo the name given to th 
who though they affirm the faithful, 0 
to be baptized ; yet fay, that it ſhould be 
to thoſe grown up, or to the adult. Th 
are a great number of ſets who though th 
differ in other reſpects, yet agree in this; | 
what age the, party muſt be before be of 
ſhall be called adult, was never yet (nt 
deed in the nature of the thing can bo 2 
mined ; ſome perſons being mere children 
their lives, as to the nice diſtinRions ti 
ſubtle heads have ſpun for them. 


ſtrument in which perſons were, or are k 
tired ; formerly, immerſion being uſed, th 
went into a river, and were there pla 

but in the reign. of Cmfancine, in great d 
they built chapels; or places on purpol 

8 in, which in the 4 _ 

was by dipping the perſon all oyet ; but 

the dh hs jo colder parts, they uſe {pri 

ling, finding an inconvenience to ariſe by t 
other method; at firſt every church had 

a baptiſtery belonging to it; our fonts an 

the ſo me end. 4 | 
BAPTIZE (V.) to initiate -perſons into | 
: community of the Chriſtian church by K 

tizing them according to Chrift's apps 

ment. , 
BAR (S.) in Muſick,” thoſe ſtrokes that 

drawn acroſs, or downwards, between vn 

ny notes as make up the meaſure of time 
dir is price d in; alſo any lett, ſtoppaꝶ, 
hindrance to a thing ; alio the rail, or N 
where the council ſtand to plead canis a 


| eoury of judicature, or where priſazes f 


BAR 


ake their trial; ailo a ſmall convenlent | 
um parted off in a tavern or other publick 
ſe, for the miſtreſs, &c. to — in, and 
te an account of the reckoning, to give 


that ns, Kc. In Heraldry, it is one of the 

"cuzable members of a coat, which is - 
rifying, ed by it into two unequal parts, by its be- 
among - drawn horizontally acroſs the field, and 


ntaining 4 part of the whole. 

RATRY (S.) in Law, is when the maſter 
+ ſhip endeavours to cheat the owners or 
mers, either by running away with the 
I, or embezzling the goods. 


kB (V.) to ſhave off the beard from a man's 
time a in Carving, it is to cut up a Jobſter, 
ime 2 (FR BACAN or BA'RBICAN (S.) an open- 
„h. ft in the walls of thoſe buildings liable to 


went of overflowed, for the water to come in and 
f, and þ out at, or to drain the water from off 4 
fanity, g ; alſo a cleft or aperture made in the 
ences I ; of a fortreſs to fire through upon the 
tion y; and formerly it was a fort at the en- 
it is ty xce of a bridge, or without the city, hav- 
oning, » 2 double wall with towers, to overlook 
longing WW command the city. 


RBA'RIANS (S.) undiviliz'd, wild, or rude 
ple, ſuch as the Hartemots, at the Cape of 
nd Hope, Cc. with the Greeks and Roman, 
is term was applied to all foreigners. 
en to BARISM (S.) an ungrammatical way of 
aking or writing, and contrary to the true 
om of any — — 
N BARITY (S. ty, 1 umanity, un- 
afonad'e puniſhment, . 
RBAROUS (A.) wild, unpoliſhed, uncivi- 
ed by good laws and cuſtoms ; ignorant, 
e, cruel; and when applied to Language, 
that which is 1 and irnmethodica!. 
RBAROUSNESS (S.) clowniſhneſs, un- 
annerlineſs, cruelty, &c. 
RBE (S.) a fort of horſe brought from 
orbary, much valued for his ſwiftneſs; they 
reported to retain their vigour to the laſt, 
d are therefore valued for ſtallions ; it is re- 
ted they will out- run an oftrich, and that 


great © me of them are ſold for 1000 ducats, or 

do camels, and that they are fed ſparingly 

. ich camels mille. It is further added, that 
3 


preſerve the genealogy of thoſe barbes, 


uſe ru carefully as we do that of a noble family. 
riſe NL s.) the name of a pleaſant river 
mY h, ſo called upon account of its having a 


ard or moſs under its noſe or chops. 

RBER (S.) one who makes a trade or 
ployment to ſhave or trim the beards of 
der men for money. 

KDS (S.) the ancient poets among the Gaul: 
6 Britons, who deſcribed and ſung in verſe 
noble atchievernents of the kings, gene- 
a, and great men ; they promoted virtue, 
d frequently influenced the chiefs on both 
5, ſo far as to be reconciled, even when the 
mics were ready to join battle. In the 
lande of Scotland, the heads of clans ſtill 


BAR 


BARE (A.) naked, uncloathed; alſo having 
very little to cover or ſuſtain one's ſelf with. 
BARE (S.) a place made for ſport, to bowl 

upon in the winter-time, being ſo ordered, 
that no graſs is, ox eaſily can be upon it. 
BAR-FEE (S.) a fee of 20 paid to the 
goaler by every perſon wy'd for, and acquitted 
of felony. 
BARGAIN (S.) an agreement or contract re- 
- lating to the buying or ſelling any thing. 
In Law, the tra ing the right or pro- 
perty to, or in lands, tenements, manors, 
&c. from one perſon to another, is called 
'bargain and ſale, between the bargainer and 
bargainee. 
BA'RGAIN (V.) to contract or agree upon 
certain conditions, either as or ſeller. 
BARGAINEE' (S.) the purchaſer, or perſom 
who accepts, yields, or agrees to a bargain or 
contract. 
BA RG AIN ER (S.) the ſeller, or perſon who 
offers or makes a contract or bargain. 
BARGE (S.) a large boat made both for plea- 
ſure and trade; a veſſel capable of holding 
many perſons, and much goods, and accord- 


ing to its ſtructure and uſe is called by various 


names. ; 

BARGH or BARMASTER (S.) a Mining 

Term, ſignifying a governor or overſeer, In 

Derbyſhire, they are the common meaſures of 

the ore raiſed, collectors of the tythe or farm 

paid, and recorders of the quantity of ground 
claimed by each in the king's field, 

BA'RGH-MOTE or BA'R-MOOT (s.) a 
court held on mining-affairs, ſubject to parti- 
cular laws. ; 

BARK (S.) a ſmall ſhip or veſſel that has but 
one deck ; alſo the outer rind or coat of a 
tree. In Huſbandry, bark-burning is a diſ- 
temper or diſorder in trees, commonly cured 
by cutting or ſlitting along, or down the grain 
of the bark of a tree. 

BARK (V.) to yelp, or make a noiſe like a 
dog; likewiſe the noiſe that foxes make at 
rutting-time ; alſo to peel or. {trip off the 
outer rind or bark of a tree. 

BARK-BFNDING (S.) a diſtemper to which 
trees are ſubject, that is cured by ſlitting the 
bark, or cutting it along the grain of the 


tree. 

BA'RKER (S.) a ſaleſman's ſervant that walks 

_ his door, to in vite cuſtomers in to buy 
8. 0 

BARK-GA'LLING (S.) is when the rind or 
bark of a tree is fretted, galled, or torn by 
thorns, or any other accident, which is cured 

daubing the injured part with clay, and 
ing it up with hay, and letting it conti- 
nue for ſome time. 

BARKING (S.) in E, about eight miles 
from z is a large market - town, chiefly 
inhabited by fiſhermen, whoſe ſmacks lie in, 
the Thames, at the mouth of the river. called 


Bring 


2 — 22 a nn —— ths 
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BAR 


- Blrking tiver, from whence thelr iſh is ſent 
up to Billingsgate in ſmall boats, The pariſh 
: of Barking is very much improv'd- by lands 
that have been got out of the Thames, Cc. 
Its market is weekly on Saturdays ; the rec- 
tory and pariſh-church, with the advowſon 
and right of patronage of the vicarage, is in 
E 
eO (S.) is the peeling or ſtripping the 
rind or bark from off trees, for ſuch 
as it is uſeful, which can ſeldom be perform - 
ed but in the month of May, or in a very 
wet ſeaſon, heat and drought being directly 
oppoſite to that operation; alſo the noiſe that 
dogs make when they yelp; and meraphort- 
_ applied to any angry broil, or noiſy 
abble, | | 
BARKLEY or BE'RKLEY (S.) an anceint 
/ borough-town in Gloucefterſhrre, is governed 
by a mayor and aldermen, Its market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 89 
- * computed, and 111 meaſured miles. 
BA'RKSHIRE or BE'RKSHIRE (S.) is well 
clothed with wood, and watered with rivers, 
wiz. the Ifir, the Ole, and the Net The 
whole county is generally of a rich ſoil, fit 
both for corn and paſturage ; there are ſeveral 
conſiderable manufacturies for clothing or 
Vollen cloth carried on in this county, eſpe- 
cially at Newberry, and alſo for canvas or 
Kil-cloth. This county ſends nine members 
to parliament, has 12 market-towns, 'and 
140 pariſhes ; is divided into 20 hundreds, 
which contain about $39,000 acres of ground, 
and about 17,000 houſes, and is in Saliſpury 
 dioceſs, and about 120 miles in circumference. 
On the north fide it is ſeparated from Bucking- 
: "bamhire and Oxfirdſhire, by the Thames ; on 
the ſouth file from H ire, by the river 
Kenet ; on the eaſt it is bounded by Surrey; 
and on the weſt by Wilts and Glouc ne. | 
BA'RLEY (S.) a grain, or corn that grows 
much in England, wherewith ſome people 
make bread, but its particular uſe is to make 
malt, in order to make variety of drinks, 
called ale or beer, according to the particular 
mode of brewing it; from this grain hiſtori- 
ans ſay, was taken the ftandard of Exliſb 
weizhts or meaſures. 
BARM S.) the yeaſt, or head that riſes upon 
ale or beer in its fermentation or working, 
"BARN (S.) a warehouſe, or place to lay up 
© hay, corn, and other country ſtores; ſome- 
times uſed for yeaſt, or the working up of 
ale or beer, called alſo fermem; alſo a young 


child is ſo called by the Scorch and north- ; 


country folks. 
'BA'RNACLE (S.) a ſmall ſea animal frequent 
among the weſtern iſles of Scotland, whoſe 
production has multiplied the ſpeculations of 
the learned; at firſt it appears like a little 
thell-fiſh growing on old timber, reſembling a 
muſcle for colour and conſiſtence, croſs'd 


with ſutures z it hangs to the wood by a neck 


þ 


N 


B A R 
longer than the ſhell, of a filmy ful 
by which it receives nouriſhment with 
ſhell, where is a feathered fow! called 3 
gooſe, The French, on the coaft of 
dy, have alſo barmacles, which they cal 


creaſe, which produces a bird of the 
kind, which the French eat as fich & 


days, though Mr. Roy has obſerved i "= 
real fowl., The —— — r 
which pinch the horſes noſes vid bum 
alſo called barnacles, In the Cantig irances 
ge, a pair of ſpectacles; alſo the in the att 
ters worn by felons are ſo called; al given aa 
gratnity or reward that jockies have for i the who 
ing horſes for gentlemen. Leromet 
BA'RNARD-CASTLE (S.) a ſmall uo (5. 
town in the county of Durbam, con , firſt, 
chiefly of one long ſtreet, with ſeven 8, con 
branching out from it. Its chief m, thoſe 
ſtockings and bridles. Its market is wy „ 40 


on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Londa 
computed, and 253 meaſured miles, 
BARNET or HIGH-BA'RNET (S.) a 


dry, and pleaſant town, highly ſeats, Wer houſe 
on the road, formerly noted for its ming upo! 
waters, which of late years are not od, obtain 
uſed as formerly; but its ſwine-marks editary te 
Mondays makes it to be much frequented, .d Baron: 
well accommodated with inns. Her: ity the k 
fought a bloody battle between the cn e who 1 
tors of the houſes of York and Land s by pre 
Zaſter- day, in which Edward IV. wa eftors ha 
tor ; it is about ten miles from Landi mory of 
BA'RNSLEY (S.) a pretty well- built med to the 
the Weſt-riding of Yorkſoire, conſitinlſh ca led by 
ſtore- houſes, has a good market weekh ons by te 
Wedneſday z its principal manufactu Me baronie: 
wire; diſtant from London 126 c ed lords 
and 159 meaſured miles. uſe ; this | 
BA'RNST APLE (S.) in Devanſbire, barons 0 
walled in, and enjoyed the privileges e betwe 
city. It is pleaſantly ſeated among ther to the 
and built of tone z the ſtreets are poiſe Cingue P, 
and well built, and clean kept; it has a4 ſe of cor 
bridge over the river; it is a corpo di the 6, 
conſiſting of a mayor and 24 common former! 
men, or capital burgeſſes, a high-ſt Ladin, t] 
recorder, deputy-recorder, and other vs, 
cers. It ſends two members to parl ONESS 
who are elected by the mayor, alderna, ON and 
pital and common burgeſſes, which en the co: 
wards of 200 in number, and the may born per 
the returging-officer. In queen Clas man's b 
time it was much inhabited by merci the worr 
who traded to Spain and France ; but NET 
ſent moſt of thoſe merchants are rem ron; it 
Bideford, occafioned by the ſhallownel rt knigh 
haven. It has a large market wert. and 
Friday, moch frequented, and ftored t is hered 
choice of commodities; —_— 7 grant 
I 54 computed, and 190 meaſures ms d them | 
BARO'METER (S.) a machine for ms dubbed. 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and the , but it \ 
tions thereof, and from thence to allowed 
what fort of weather will follow. THF" of U 


BAR | 

bl is built upon what is called the Tor- 

ritha 1 is only a glaſs tube 
(4 with mercury, hermetically ſealed at 


N. -nd, and has the other open and immerg- 
al iu a baſon of ſtagnant mercury. As the 
the abt of the atmoſphere leſſens, the mercury 


u in the tube, and as 88 it 
it u. the column of mercury ſuſpended in 
be, being always equal to the weight of 
with mcumbent atmoſphere: Abundance of 


ting triances have been made uſe of to mea- 
ie i the atmoſphere more accurately, which 
| Uk given name to many forts of barometer: ; 
e for the wheel, horizontal, diagonal, pendant, 


. barometers. : R 
LON GS.) a word uſed in ſeveral fignifica- 
j firſt, as a degree of nobility, next be- 
2 viſcount, and above a gentleman ; they 
ne thoſe who have the government of 
pwinces, as their fee, holden of the king, 
n now probably are the ſame with court ba- 
A after the conqueſt, all ſuch 
e to parliament, and fat as peers in the 
ated, er houſe ; this dignity at firſt wholly de- 
ling upon the king's pleaſure, they after- 
ds obtained letters patent to make the title 
reditary to their iſſue male, and theſe were 
ed 42rons by writ or creation, whoſe poſ 
Here cy the king may create at his pleaſure ; 
e e who were made by writ are called ba- 
by preſcription, becauſe they and their 
eftors have continued barons beyond the 
mory of man, and have their ſurnames 
fed to the title of lord, but thoſe by patent 
ca led by their baronies ; there are alſo 
ms by tenure, ſuch as the biſhops, who 
e baronies annexed to their biſhopricks, are 
ed lords ſpiritual, and fit in the upper 
ſe; this term is alſo applied to officers, as 
barons of the Exchequer, who preſide at 
les between the king and his ſubjects re- 


tei to the revenue; there are alſo barons of 
Cue Ports, which are members of the 
2521 ſe of commons. In the Law, the huſ- 
oro d is the baren, and the wife is the feme, 
* i formerly, before there was a lord mayor 


Linden, the chief magiſtrates were called 


ons, 
Jar ONESS (S.) the wife or lady of a baron, 
ro RON and FEME (S.) in Heraldry, is 
ch nen the coat of arms of a man and his wife 


dorn per pale, in the ſame eſcutcheon, 
man's being always on the. dexter fide, 
mern the woman's always on the ſiniſter fide. 

ONET (S.) a degree of honour next to 


ig on; it takes precedency of all knights, 
nel ent knights of the garter. It is given by 
wee rt. and is the loweſt degree of honour 
tored tis hereditary ; they had ſeveral great pri- 
om es granted them. The tit'e Sir is al- 


ed them by their patent, though they are 
dubbed, Their number was at firſt but 
d, but it was afterwards increaſed, They 
Fe allowed to charge their coat with the 
u of Ufer, which ate in a field zule, ar- 


2 — 


B AR 
gent, a hand, on condition of defending the 
province of Ulſter in Treland, which was 
much diſturbed by the rebels, and they were 
for that purpoſe to keep 30 ſoldiers for the 
ſpace of three years, or pay into the Exche- 
guer a ſum ſufficient to do it, which at 8d. 
Fer day each, amounts to 1095 J. In a ſta - 
tute of Richard II. baronet is 
banneret. This order was created by James I. 
in the year 1611. 

BARON (S.) the dignity, honour, or eſtate 
of a baron, whether it belongs to a layman 


ot biſhop. 

BAROSCOPE (S.) an inſtrument to find the 
ſeveral alterations in the weight of the at- 
moſphere, and oftentimes confounded with 
the barometer, 

BA'RRACK (S.) a hut, or little lodge for ſol- 
diers in a camp, or ſome convenient place 
without a city ; formerly it was appropriated 
to the apartments for the horſe, and thoſe 
for the foot were called huts, but now it is 
a name common to the lodgings of both the 
horſe and foot. 

BA'RRATRY (S.) in Mercantile Affairs, is 
when the maſter of a ſhip cheats the owners, 
inſurers, or hirers, by going away with the 
ſhip, ſinking or deſerting her, or embezzling 
the cargo; in Law, it is a noiſy quarrel, 
ſome behaviour offenſive to all the neigh- 
bourhood. a 

BA'RREL (S.) a veſſel for liquid meaſure, of 
various quantities, according to the fort of 
liquor which it contains; of wine, 31 gal- 
lons and a half; of beer or ale, 36 gallons, 
&c, nor is the gallon of an equal quanti- 
ty, as may be ſeen under that word; there 
are ſeveral other merchandizes, that are ſold 
by the barrel; ſome by tale, and ſome by 
weight. The hollow tube of guns is called 
the barrel; and the ſame term is applied 
to many other mechanical purpoſes, as in 
Clock-making, that upon which the line is 
wound, &c. 

BA'RREN (A.) unſruitful, mean, dry, poor, 
ordinary laud; and in a Metaphorical Senſe, a 
perſon of no parts or ſkill; alſo a mean or 
trifling ſubject to write on; one that has 
very low thoughts; women, or any other 
animal that does not bring forth children or 
young, are ſaid to be barren, 


creature or vegetable, that renders it inca- 
pable of bringing forth, or propagating its 
kind; alſo want of invention, &c. in arts 
and ſciences, 

BA'RRETOR or BA'RRATOR 60 a quar- 
relſome, wrang'ing, litigious perſon, a pro- 
moter of law ſuits, a common diſturber, one 
that is never quiet or eaſy, | 

BARRICA'DE (V.) to ſhut up, or ſecure 


to a place. R 
BARRICA'DO. (S.) an intrenchment or de- 
fence made haſtily, by relling barrels filled 


put inftead of 


BA'RRENNESS (S.) that imperfeQion in any 


one's ſelf, by faſtening the doors or avenues. 


with 


* 


* 


- 
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BAS 
- with earth, cutting down or throwing trees, 
carts, or any thing elſe in the way of a paſ- 
ſage, to hinder an enemy's purſuing, or rea- 
dily getting at one. 
BA'RKIERS (S.) a ſtop, lett, or hindrance, 
made at the entry of a gate, retrenchment, 
or paſſage, to prevent the ruſhing in of horſe 
or foot, by driving great ftakes into the 
|; about five foot high, eight or nine 
foot diftant, and putting thwart rafters, to 
hold it firm together, and in the middle is 
a moveable wooden bar, that may be opened 
at pleaſurez it has ſometimes been applied 


to a martial exerciſe, in which men fight 


with ſhort ſwords, within an incloſure of 
rails or bars. 

BA'RRISTERS (S.) perſons who after having 
ſpent ſeven or eight years in the ſtudy of 
the laws, and made their {kill ſufficiently 
known before proper judges, are called to 
plead at the bar. 

BA'RROW-HOG or PIG (S.) a boar, or 
male hog, pig, or ſwine. 

BARRULE'T (S.) in Heraldry, is the half of 
the cloſet, and the quarter of a bar. 

BA'RRY (S.) is when an eſcutcheon is divided 
barways into an even number of partitions, 

BARTER (V.) to exchange or give one thing 
or commodity for another, either of the 
ſame or a different kind. 

BA'RTON (S.) a large ſtraggling town in Lin- 
colnſbire, noted for little but its being a com- 

ferry over the Humber to Hull; its mar- 
ket is weekly on Monday; diſtant from Len- 
don 73 computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 

BA'R-WIG (S.) one between a long wig and 
a bob, ſuch as are commonly worn by the 

po — b ſo baſe money — 

ile, ing, pretended; a is 


counterfeit coin 
ought to be. 

BASE (S.) in Arebitecture, that reſt or foun- 
dation of a column, which, atcording to the 
different orders, have different members and 

rtions 3 but what is called the Arrick 
baby is frequently uſed in all the orders upon 
account of its beauty and ſtrength. In Geo- 
ws it is the loweſt part of a figure. 

BA'SE COURT (S.) ſuch an one as is not a 
court of record. 

BA'SE FEE 
lord. 

BA'SHFUL (A.) modeſt, ſoon put out of coun- 
tenarce, meek, tender, &c. 

BA'SIL {S.) the ſloping edge of a chiſel or ru- 
ler, plaining iron, or other inſtrument ; alſo 
a man's name; alſo the name of a particular 
fort of leather made of ſheep-ſkins, uſed for 
—y forts of work mens aprons, boys ſatch- 

„ &c. . 

BA'SILICK (s.) formerly meant a large hall, 
or publick place, with iſles, porticoes, galle- 
ries, &c. where princes adminiftred juſtice per- 


(S.) a tenure at the will of the 


BAS 

| court of juſtice, or exchange; in 4, 
the hepatick vein, running the whole l. 

of the arm; in it is the flare 
the lion's heart. | 
BA'SILISK (S.) a dangerous ſerpent, ts 
to kill with its breath or fight only, 
deſcribes it of a yellowiſh colour, with 4 
little eminencies upon its head, ſpeckle 

- whitith ſpots, that reſemble a crown. #1 
fays, that its poiſon is ſo penetrati 


ting, z 


kill the largeſt ſerpents with its vapour 
if it bites but the end of a man's fig 


kills him; it drives away all other fory 
with its hiſſing; theſe, and many other 

ies faid to belong to this creature, i 
Chas of this mad learned and experi 
phyſicians and anatomiſts, are looked wy 
fabulous, and that there is really no 
creature in nature, and that thoſe thy 
ſhewn for them, are impoſtures. 
BASINGSTO'KE (s.) a large, populon 


ket-town in Hampſhire, diſtant from a 
39 computed, and 48 meaſured milka, r Wit 
rounded with woods and paſtures, rich SRE 
fertile, has a good market weekly on Mt for 
neſday, for all forts of grain, eſpecialy 1, b 
barley, many of its inhabitants being M tter, 
fters; and of hte years the manufacm WW = pri 
druggets, ſhalloons, and ſuch Night e fund 
have been erected, and carried on withy hich i 
ſucceſs. It is governed by a mayor, rlliittle rai 
der, ſeven aldermen, ſeven burgeſſes, &. MiWilling, 
BA'SIS (S.) the bottom, foundation, orf ef is 
upon which any thing ſtands; but with STAR 
Anatomifts, it is the upper or broader p rried 
the heart, which is oppoſite to the ay k 
or point. punterfe 
BASK (V.) to lie ſtretching or loitering in puine. 
ſun, or before a fire, to be warm wit TAR] 
motion. ld ile 
BASKET (S.) a convenient utenſil, ft , or! 
many purpoſes, particularly for the AR 
of garden ſtuff, made of willow ſticks pl exan 
together, ſometimes cloſe, and ſometimes t dirt 
pen, according to the uſe or purpoſe it E ( 
applied to; alſo of ruſhes, thin laths, &, roaſti 
BA'zON (S.) in Anatomy, a round cavity Wi light 
the form of a tunnel, fitnate between ech up 
anterior ventricles of the brain; in Sac, &c 
the two ſcales or diſhes faſtened to the on f. 
are called baſons ; with the Glaſs - Ci ed. 
they are the diſhes, that they form ory PLI 
convex glaſſes in, and are different, as tht e Vth, 
cuſſes of the glaſſes are farther or fence | 
with the Hatters, the iron mould in vo . 
2 


they form the matter of their hats; ! 
alſo a reſervoir for the water of fount 
water · pipes, &c. alſo in common Furnitei 
veſſel to waſh hands in, hold milk, * 
punch, &c. 

BASS (S.) in Muſick, the or lowel 
or tones, from which the ſeveral other: 
are compoſed or built up, as it were, x 
a foiindation ; alſo a cuſhion or pillar 1 
of -hay, and covered with matting, w 


fonally, and now ſigniſies any great church, 
2 


BAS 
hurches for people to kneel on, called alſo 


n haſſock. 
«3A or BASHA'W (S.) a chief or princi- 
officer among the Tur, who commands 
army, and are of towns, 
ETS.) the name of a game at cards. 
$50 (S.) in Mufick, is the baſs part uni- 
rally ; but ſometimes it is reſtrained in vo- 
al muſick to the baſs part that is to be ſung. 
z haly has been, and ſtill is moſt noted for 
he ſineſt muſicians, ſo moſt compoſers in 
ut ſcience affect to uſe their terms, ſome 


beat; boſſo repiens, the baſs of the grand 
prus, which comes in now and then to 
make the compoſition more affecting. 

DO'N (S.) a mufical inftrument that 
es a5 a baſs to a hautboy, flute, and o- 
xr wind inftruments. + 
$S-RELIEF or BA'SSO RELIEVO (s.) 
ut fort of carving that raiſes or brings the 
ads, bodies, or other figures carved on the 
utter, but a little way out, like the head 
f a prince upon a medal, of which there 
e ſundry forts, wiz, ſome” raiſed high up, 


hich is bald relief, and others but a very“ 


tle raiſed, as upon the common coin of a 
billing, or ſtamp of a counter, and then the 
lief is ſaid to be low, 

STARD (S.) the ſon of a whore, or un- 
arried perſon, ſo that the father is not cer- 
any known, in a Law Senſe; alſo any 
punterfeit metal, or wares, that are not 


nuine. | 
STARDIZE (V.) to make or declare a 
hild illegitimate z alſo to corrupt, counter- 
it, or ſpoil. 
STA'RDY (S.) an 2 trial, — a le 
pl examination into legitimacy of a per- 
ba's birth, whether it was in wedlock — 
DIE (V.) to anoint or moiſten meat that 
roaſting at the fire, with butter, &c. alſo 
ſight ſtitching or tacking on of a piece of 
oth upon a garment, in order to mend a 
ble, &c, alſo to beat, threſh, or bang a 
' for an affront given, or crime com- 
itted, 
TILE (S.) a royal caſtle built by Charles 
e Vth, king of France, in 1369, for the 
fence of Paris againſt the Ruge; and 
ow uſed as a priſon for ſtate priloners, like 
1 Do ( 2 puniſhme 
; 'DO (s.) a puniſhment much uſed 
þ Turkey, and among the Moors, which is 
beating the perſon with a ſtick or cudgel, 
d very frequently upon the ſoles of the na- 
td feet, whereby they are often rendered 
me all their lives after, 
STION (S.) in the modern Fortification, 
2 large quantity of earth faced with ſods, 
» or one, ſanding out from à ram- 


candles, oil, greaſe, &c. 


BAT 


part, whereof it is a principal part; it con- 
fiſts of two faces and two flanks; there are 
many ſorts of baſtions, as ſolid, flat, cut, 
compoſed, deformed, demy, and double baſtions. 


BA'STON or BATTOON (s.) in Architec« 


ture, is the fame with rorus;r alſo-a name 
uſed in Law for one of the wardens of the 
fleet, who attends the king's c urts with a 
red ſtaff, for taking ſuch to ward, as are 
committed by the court. In Heraldry, it 
les diagonally croſs the field, in the ſhaps 
of a ftaff or truncheon, but does not reach 
from angle to angle, and is a ſign of baſtar- 
dy, and ought not to be born of any metal, 
unleſs by the natural children of princes,. nor 
ought- it to be remov'd- till the third gene - 
ration, and then it may be changed for ſome 
other mark. 7 


BAT (S.) a bird that flies only in or towards 


the night, and then only in fine weather, 
having the body of a mouſe, and the wings 
of a bird, not with feathers, but a fort of 
ſkin; it produces and ſuck les its young like 
the four · footed creatures, and does not lay 
eggs like a bird; it never grows tame, feeds 
upon flies, inſects, and fat things, ſuch as 
In Africk, they 
have tails as long as mice; ſome have four, 
and others two ears; they build no-neſts, but 
bring forth in holes upon the tops of houſes 3 
ſome ate black, ſome are white, yellow, and 
aſh-coloured, , It is reported, that in Ching 
they are as large as pullets, and are delicate 
eating; and that at Madagaſcar and the 

wes, they are as large as ravens, and 
have heads like fox's. Alſo the name of a 
ſtick curv d towards the bottom, us d to ſtrike 
a ball with, at the play called cricket. 


BATA'VIANS (S.) the Hallanders, or united 


provinces, or thoſe people that inhabit the 
low countries. 


BATE (v.) to lower the price of a commodi- 


ty, to make an allowance for a damage. 


BATH (S.) a place to waſh or bathe in; alſo 


a particular ſet of ſprings in Somerſetſire, the 
waters whereof are found helpful in many 
diſeaſes; among the Jeros, it was a meaſure, 
that contained ſeven gallons and an half Eng- 
liſ menſure, for liquid things, and three 
pecks and three pints, for corn and other 
dry things, 


BATH (S.) an ancient city in Somerſetſbire, ſo 


called from the ſeveral medicinal ſprings, that 
are made into baths for almoſt all ſorts of 
diſorcers, which have been made uſe of for 
that puip..ſe, both internally and externally, 
for many hundred years; it is built in a low 
plain, and but upon a ſmall piece of ground, but 
very compact, and encompaſſed on all ſides 
with the rivgr Avon, and ſeveral hills, which 
ſend yen, the ſprings iato the city, and 
particularly three hot ones, which ſupp'y the 
baths; it is walled round with a ſlight ſtone 
wall, pretty entire, having a ſtreet built upon 
it; chere is @ large market under the towns 

L. | houle, 


\ 


BAT 

-bouſe, which is a neat ſtone building, ſtand- 
ing upon 21 pillars in the front, where are the 
effigies of two kings, Cal, a Britiſh king, 
who is faid to have given the city a charter, 
and Edgar, a Saxon, who was crown'd here, 
Anno 973 the fireets are but narrow, but 
very neat, and the good; there are 
two pariſh churches in it, beſides the cathe- 
dral, which is a lofty and magnificent build- 
ing. This city is governed by a mayor, re 
corder, common council, and other inferior 
officers; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; beſides the profits that ariſe by a very 
great concourſe of nobility and gentry, who 
come here for the benefit of their hesch, 
the citizens drive a great trade in the woollen 

manufacture. 8 
BATHE (V.) to waſh, ſoak, ſteep or ſupple in 
any water or liquor, for pleaſure or health. 
BATH-KO'L (S.) the daughter of the voice, 
ſo the Fes call one of their oracles, which 
is frequently mentioned in their books, eſpe- 
c'ally the Talmud. By this name the Jeto- 
1 writers call that revelation of God's will, 
which he made to his choſen p-op'e, after all 
verbal prophecy had ceaſed in Iſrael, viz. af- 
ter the times of the prophets Haggai, Ze- 
- chariah, and Malachi : The generality of 
their traditions and cuſtoms are pretended to 
be ſounded upon the authority of this reve- 
lation to their elders, by the Batb- Nl, 


be communicated ſometimes 'by an articulate 
Voice, and ſometimes otherwiſe, —Calmet. 
BATTA'LIA'{S.) the arrangement of an ar- 


or receive the enemy. 
BATTALION (S.) a body or ſmall army of 
infantry from 5 to Boo men; they are uſu- 


before another; thoſe that ſtand fide by fide 
are called ranks. 

BA'TTEL (S.) a town in Suſſex, ' ſo called 
upon account of its being built in the field or 
plain, called then Heati eld, where the great 
Battle between king Harold and William the 
Conqueror was fought, Oc. 14, 1066, which 
decided the fate of England. and ſubjected it 
to the Norman yoke. William, as a recom- 
pence fer the laughter of ſo many thouſand 
perſons, built and endowed a monaſtery here, 
«nd called it Batte! Abbey, and dedicated it to 
Bt. Martin, and put in it a convent of Bene- 


flainz quickly after many houſes were built 

about it, wh'ch became a town, to whom 
king Henry I. granted a market, to be kept 
weekly upon Sundays, as was uſual at that 

time, free from all manner of duties: But 
Antony viſcount Montague got an act of par- 
Hament in 1600 to change it to Thurſday, 
as it ſtill remains; it is diſtant from 

© 48 computed, and 57 meaſured miles. 

' BA'TTEN (S.) in Carpentry, is a long, thin, 


my, or the putting it in order to give battle, 


diftine monks, to pray for the fouls of the 


BA'TTEN (V.) to wallow, wanton, or 5 


BA'TTER (S. 
BA'TTER (V.) to beat down, or deftry 


BATTERY (S.) in Law, the wrongful be 


which is a fort of ſecret inſpiration, ſaid to 


ally drawn up with fix men in file, or one 


B A U 


are nailed upon wainſeotting, to make u d 
vide it into pannelling. 


in pleaſure, to have a fill of the good thi 
of this life, and grow fat by luxurious ling 

) a conſiſtence made up of floy 
water, eggs, &c. to make puddings, cakes, fe, 


wall, town, or houſe, in a hoſtile mane; 
Anciently, they uſed an inftrument, call 
a battering-ram, which was made of lay 
beams of wood, with irons fix d in the he 
or end, ſomewhat like rams horns, whit 
being ſlung at a proper height, was th 

againſt the wall of a town beſieged, by ty 
ſtrength of many men; now it is done 

continually firing large pieces of ordnane, 
EY balls of diverſe fizes, till a bia 
is 


ing of a perſon, upon which the injured | 
— es if the plaintiff — 
action of t 3 but i intiff m 
the firſt aſſault, the defendant ſhall be & 
charged, and the plaintiff amerced to the 
for his falſe ſuit. In ſome caſes; a man my 
juſtify the beating another, ſo as moderaty 
to correct him, as a father his child, a mak 
his ſervant, a ſchool-maſter his pupil; lik 


wiſe if a perſon will take away my goods, miles. 
may lay hands upon him and diſturb bi Y 68, 
and if he will not leave, I may beat him of the | 


ther than he ſhall carry them away. 
vacing begins the breach of peace, aſſault 
increaſeth it, and battery accompliſheth i 
In War, it is the place where cannons 
placed to play upon the enemy. Sometim 
two or more batteries are ſo poſited, that the 
point at the ſame place, or mark, and 
uſually planted againſt the walls of « tos 


&c. ſo that what one ſhakes or weakens, Meer, no 
other quite overthrows or beats down, of a pil 
which means breaches are made for ſolden FPE'LL1 
enter and ſtorm the ton; theſe are called caiFlearned 
batteries; a joint battery, is when man} ben g 
play at the fame time upon one place. reddiſh | 
BATTLE (S.) the fight or engagement of ed with 
armies or two fingle perſons ; any contei lWodorifer 
blows and arms is called a battle; and m mithrid 
times arguing one againſt another is ſo cal. 12, | 
An army is divided into three parts, the ty it. 
which is the fore - part; the main bs BE (V 
which is the principal or middle part; LA'CO! 
the rear or part reſerved, to puſh forwari ine ag: 
advantage, or ſecure a retreat. occhi 
BATTLEMENTS (S.) che breaking ng pol 
wall, or breaſt-work, to look throug), = they 
over, | A'CO! 
BATTO'LOGY (S.) a great and needles ihe uſe ; 
cumlocution, a frequent repetition of the! A'CO! 
words without neceſſity or propriety. ingbam| 
BATTOON (S.) a ſhort thick ſtick or , f. 
alſo a trunc ſtaff born by a mark | 
an army, as the enſign of his office. It has a 


and moderately broad piece of wood, ſuch as 


( 


| 


BA'UBLE (S.) a play-thing for chili {FAD (: 
. 


BEA 

toy, any thing of a triſting nature, or ſmall 
* BAWD (S.) an infamous woman 
that keeps a houſe to encourage whoring ; 
ne who makes a trade of procuring or keep- 
ing women for lewd purpoſes. 
ms (s.) a' fort of light or bruſh faggots, 
uſd, in Yar, to fill up ditches, dre. and by 
Bakers, c. to heat their ovens. 
LX (V.) to diſappoint, hinder, or croſs a 

ſon's intentions or expectations. 
WDRY (S.) the lewd practice, or wicked 
trade of a bawd. 
WDY (s.) naſty, immodeft, filthy, lewd, 

diſcourſe. 


obſcene 
WL (V.) to ſcream, cry out, or make a 
great noi ſe. 
WTRY (S.) a ſmall town in the Weſt- 
Riding of Yorkſhire, but very much fre- 
quented upon account of its being a thorough - 
fare from London —— — _ 
the great poſt road, upp'y'd with a large 
Ns of inns for travellers ; alſo the river 
1, whoſe ftream is quick, and channel deep, 
brings down lead and mill-ſtones from Derby- 
bire, and iron ware from Sheffield, which 
conveyed to Stockewith, „Sc. Its 
market is weekly on Saturdays ; diſtant from 
_ 117 computed, and 147 meaſured 


m 

Y (S,) in Geography, a little gulph or arm 
of the A that — itſelf up into the land, 
and larger in the middle than in the entrance; 
allo a light, reddiſb, brown colour in horſes. 
Y (V.) is hen after a deer or ſtag has been 
run hard, he makes head againſt the dogs ; 
alſo to oppoſe or keep at a diſtance, by any 
proper methods; alſo to hold in ſuſpenſe, or 
prolong the time; alſo to bark like a dog. 
'YONET (S.) a ſhort ſword, or broad dag- 
ger, now uſed at the end of muſkets inſtead 
of a pike. 

DELLIUM (S.) a gum, about which the 
learned are not agreed how it is produced ; 
when good, it is clear and tranſparent, of a 
read grey colour without, and when touch- 
ed with the tongue, yellow, bitter, ſoft, and 
ddoriferous z it is uſed in the compounding 
mithridate, The name is mentioned, Geneſis 
=_ but it is not known what is meant 

y If, 

BE (V.) to exiſt or have a being. 

A'CON (S.) a publick fignal, to give warn- 

dg againſt rocks, ſhelves, invaſions, &c, 
which is made by putting pitch barrels upon a 
Jong pole, and they put upon an eminence, ſo 
as they may be ſeen afar off, 

A'CONAGE (S.) a'tax or farm paid for 
the uſe and maintenance of a beacon. 
A'CONSFIELD (S.) a little town in Buck- 
ingbamſbire, on the Oxford road, full of good 
inns, ſeated on a dry hill; diſtant from 
Londen 22 computed, and 27 meaſured miles. 
It has a market on Thurſdays. 


ö 


AD (S.) ſmall, round, ſquare, or * 


B E A 
faſhi-ned ornaments to make necklaces” for 
women; alſo ornaments in Architecture, 
carved in the ſame manner. 

BEA'DLE (S.) a meſſenger or apparitor of a 
court, who cites perſons to appear and anfwer 
in the court to what is alleJged againſt them; 
alſo an under officer in pariſhes and companies; 
alſo one who walks before the ma at 
univerſities. ; 

BEAD ROLL (S.) among the Papiſts, a lift 
of ſuch perſons for the reſt of whoſe fouls 
they are obliged to repeat a certain number 
INI Wk LU EEC Get 


BEADS MAN or WOMAN (S.) among the 
Papifts, are ſuch as repeat a certain number 
of prayers, by a ſtring of beads, for the fouls 
of perſons deceas'd, &c. 

BE'AGLE (S.) the name of a particular fort of 
hunting-dog z alſo a contemptuous name given 
to a boy or man, as to ſay, you are a ſpecial 
beagle, is the ſame as, you are good for no- 
t ing. 

BEAK (S.) the bill of a bird; and, in a Ship, 
is that part which is faſtened to the ftern, 
and is ſupported by a knee, and is the beauty 
and ornament of a ſhip, In ArchiteFure, it 
is the ſmall fillet that is left on the head of a 
larmier. 

rler (S.) a large cup or veſſel to drink 
out of. 

BE'AKING (S.) with Cock-fighters, is when 
one cock holds another with his bill, and 
firikes him with his ſpurs or gafflers at the 
ſame time, 

BEAM (S.) a large piece of timber, uſed in 
buildings to lay other ſmall pieces in, to ſup- 
port the floors, roof, c. With Huntſmen, 
that part of a deer's head that bears the ant- 


lers, royals and tops; alſo a ray of any lu- 


minous body; with the Heralds, it ſignifies 
the principal horn of a ſtag or buck ; alſo the 
ſhank or ſhaft of an anchor is ſometimes call- 
ed the beam; alſo the lath or iron of a pair 
of ſcales, and ſometimes the whole apparatus 
for weighing goods, is ſo called ; as, it weighs 
ſo much at the king's beam. 

BEAN (S.) divers forts of pulſe, ſome peculiar 
to horſes, and others fit for man's food. 

BEAR (S.) a wild beaſt, kept by ſome to make 
ſport with, by baiting with dogs; alſo two 
conſtellations, which the Aſtronomers call the 
great and little Bear; the Pole - ſtar is 
ſaid to be in the tail of the little Bear, be- 
cauſe that ſtar is never above two degrees diſ- 
tant from the north pole of the world. 

BEAR (V.) to ſubmit to, or ſuffer ſuch uſage 
as one's ſuperiors think fit to beſtow upon us g 
alſo to carry, to hold up, or ſupport; to 
— bring forth, or produce. In Heraldry, 

e who has a coat of arms is ſoid to hear 
ſeveral charges or ordinaries contained in the 
eſcutcheon ; with the Gunners, a piece of 
ordnance is ſaid to bear, when it lies directly 
againſt 1 alſo when a ſhip ſails hs 
- 
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BEA 
The harbour before the wind, or with the 
wind large, it is faid to bear in with the har- 
bour ; ' alſo the ſeveral points of the compaſs, 
one ſhip or place is upon in reſpect to ano- 
ther, are called the bearings of thoſe ſhips or 


places. 
BEARD (s.) the hair that grows upon the 


chin of a man and other creatures. | 

BEA'RDLESS (A.) one that has no hair vifi- 
ble on the chin, as children, women, and 
effeminate men. 


BEARERS (S.) perſ»ns that carry burthens ; 


but paiticular'y apphed to thoſe perſons who 
are appointed by every pariſh to carry the 


+ corpſe of dead perſons to the grave. In He- 


raldry, thoſe creatures that ſtand on each fide 

the ſhield, are called bearers or ſupporters, In 

ArcbiteFure, any joint, ſtone, &c- that the 
| building reſts upon. 

BEARING (S.) in Navigation and Geography, 
is the ſituation of one place to another in re- 
ſpect of the points of the compaſs; or, the 
angle which a line drawn through the two 
places makes with the meridians of each. In 
Carpentry, it is either the ſpace between the 

' two fixed extreams without any other ſupport 

between, and then called bearing at length, 
or between one extream, a poſt, wall, &c, 
trimmed up between the ends, to ſhorten its 
bearings. 

BEAST (S.) all four-footed animals that 'are 
prop: r for food, labour, or ſport. Some call 
them ſo, becauſe they think them void of 
reaſon, and fo figuratively call men or wo- 
men, who behave diſorderly or irrationally, 
beafily creatures; but upon rift enquiry, 
that will be found to take its riſe from an 
grroneous opinion of the ancients. The beaſts 
of chace are the buck, doe, roe, fox and wolf; 


of the foreſt or venery, the hart, hind, hare, 


boar and wolf. 


' BEA'STLINESS (S.) the acting or behaving 


like a beaſt, or the ſeeming irrationality of 
that ſpecies of beings; alſo drunkenneſs or 
any other notorious diſorder. 


BEAT (V.) to chaſtiſe, ſtrike, knock, van- 


quiſh, conquer or overcome ; alſo to give no- 
tice by beat of drum, of a ſudden danger, or 
that ſcattered ſoldiers may repair to their arms 
and quarters, is to beat an alarm, or to arms; 
allo to Gguily by different manners of ſounding 
a drum, that the ſoldiers are to fall on the 
enemy, to retreat before, in, or after an at- 
tack, to moye or march from one place to 
ancther, to treat upon terms or confer with 
the enemy, to permit the ſ.Jdiers to come 
out of their quarters at break of day, to call 
them to their quarters, to order to repair to 
their colours, &c. is to begt a charge, a re- 
treat, a march, &c. 


'BEATIFICA/TION (s.) the making. or ren- 


dering perſons happy or bleſſed ; by the Pa- 
fs, impicuſly applied to the bare declaration 
pf the pope, as if it was in his power ts make 
the greateſt {inner happy and beeſſed, 


BEC 


BEATTFICK or BEATI'FICAL (A). 
makes a perſon happy, and by way of en 
nence applied to the vifion or ſtate of ;, 
men, glorified in heaven by the imme, 
oy of God, Chriſt, angels and bl 

nts. 

BEA'TIFY (V.) to make happy or bleſs 
to inrol among the ſaints. 

BEATING (S.) chaſtifing or puniſking a f 
ſon for a real or ſuppoſed offence ; alot 


— —.— of the heart. nced, 
BEA'TITUDE (S.) bleſſedneſo, happineſs, ki nifies | 
fulneſs. Engla' 


BEATS (S.) the ſtrokes of a balance - un 
in a watch, or of the pads in a pendulum 

BEAU (S.) one who dreſſes to the top of 
mode, and affects to be firſt in all fahin 
this name is commonly applied to thoſe whe 
behaviour and talk ſhews their whole though 
are taken up in the purſuit of trifles, wi 

| out regarding the real qualifications of genh 
men, which by their habit they wou 
eſteemed. 

BEAUMARIS or BEAU'-M ARSH ($,) 
ſhire town in the iſle of Angleſea, where | 
aſſizes and ſeſſions are held, built by king | 
ward I. who alſo built in it a fine, large, x 
ſtrong caſtle, of which only the ruins « 
remain. The land about is very level, fri 
ful, and healthful z it returns one membe 

rliament, is y much frequented by 
— from — to Tala before the 
taking ſhipping at Holy- bead; it ha 
markets weekly, wiz. Weineſdays and 
turdays. It is a corporation, governed by 
mayor, racorder, and two bailifts, who 
juſtices of the peace, and 21 common-ca 
cil, called burgeſſes; diſtant from Landal 
computed, and 242 meaſured miles. 

BEAU MONDE (S.) the ladies, or the 
ſex, woman-kind. 

BEAU'TEOUS or BEAU'TIFUL (A.) fi 
handſome, comely, fine, delicate, exact, 

portionate. 

BEAU'TIFY (V.) to adorn, imbelliſh, fe 
ornament, or 

BEAU'TY (S.) excellency, proportion, cc 
cy, handſomeneſs. In Architecbure, Pu 
ig, and other arts, it is the harmony 
juſtneſs of the whole compoſition takes 
gether. 

BECALM (V.) to appeaſe, to allay. Ia 
Affair, it is to have no wind to fill the i 
which is occafioned either by its being ul 
off by the interpoſition of the ſhore, 
want of any ftirring. 

BECAU'SE (Part.) a word that is follows 
the reaſons that induced one to do, or or 
any thing. 

BE'CCLES (S.) a large populous town n 


don the 
dwling-g 
nary re 
nty, ] 
at ſom 
as two 


folk, ſituated on the river Wavery, b. ie for ; 
good market weekly on Saturday ; thi . _ 
alſo ſ 


the buildings are but mean, many of l 
being thatched : The quarter- ſeſſions 37 
ally held here; it has 2 noble chure)! 


ntiful 
largen 


BED 


and a common of 1000 acres belonging 
1. The fireets are well pan , and kept 
n: there is ſtill ſome of the ruins of ano- 
+ church, which was formerly the pariſh 
arch, called Ingate church; diſtant from 
dn 83 computed, and 107 meaſured miles. 
K (S.) a nod or token to do ſomething, 


ine x » hout ſpeaking 3 ſo one perſon is ſaid to be 
* — another, when he is ſo circum- 


aced, that he muſt do whatever the other 
nifies is his pleaſure. In the northern parts 
England, a beck is a ſmall river, or brook 
waters 

KON (V.) to give notice by a motion 


ne. 

YME (V.) to adorn or beautify; to be 

decent, or proper for a perſon to do. 

O'MING (A.) handſome, proper, fit, or 
mental; any thing that is a proper or 

ndfome ornament to any perſon or thing; 

0 any action that is ſuitable or fit to be 


H (8. fre or performed according to the dignity of 
where e doer. 

king MO MINONESS (S.) ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, 
large, M vpriety both in manners and dreſs. 

ruins Y (5.) a place or conveniency for a perſon or 
vel, une to lie on or grow in. 

meme WD V.) when two or more perſons lie toge- 
ted by er in the ſame hed, whether of the ſame 
fore of a different ſex, and particularly ſpoke 
| has a new-married couple, the firſt night after 


eir marriage. 

DA'GGLE (V.) to daub or dirty the bottoms 
ſkirts of a garment, by careleſly and ſlut- 
bly walking in the dirt, without holding 
tying them up. 

DAL (S.) in that part of Yorkſhire called 
ichmondſbire ; diſtant from London 167 com- 
= miles; has a good market weekly on 
veſday, 

DASH (v.) to wet or ſprinkle with water, 
y throwing a ſtone into, or beating the wa- 
r with a ſtick, &c. 

DEW (v.) to moiſten, wet, or ſprinkle 


on, ith dew, either by walking in the fields 
re, u gardens, before or after ſun-rifing or 
mony ting, 

taken DFORD (S.) the county town of Bedford- 


ire, on the river Ozvſe, about the middle of 
windings, has been long eſteemed a conſi- 
able place, having anciently a very ſtrong 
tle, which has long been demoliſhed, and 
pon the ſpot where it ſtood, a very fine 
dwling-green is made, which for its extraor · 
nary regularity, is ſhewn to trave'lers as a 
ty. It is ſo divided by the river Oruſe, 
it ſome authors eſteem it two towns. It 


pn in a two markets weekly, vi. on the ſouth 
wy, e for all living cattle on Tueſday, and on 
; tf e north fide for corn, &c. on Saturday. It 
y of dl 8 alſo ſeven annual fairs. Its antiquity and 
"T. vtiful ſituation makes it more noted than 


largeneſs, tho' it has five large churches : 
z 


e, 294 two Free-ſchbols, three annual | 


the hand or head, to do, or let a thing 


| 


B E E 

* 
Tt has two hoſpitals for lazars on the 
ſide, and a free - chool, beſides an hoſpital for 
eight poor people, and a charity · ſchool for 40 
children. It is governed by a mayor, alder - 
men, recorder, two bailiffs, two chamber- 
lains, a town-clerk, and three ſerjeants z 
ſends two members to parliament, and has 
the aſſizes conſtantly kept here: It drives a 
great trade in corn and barley, eſpecially for 
exportation to Holland, Sc. It is 40 com- 
puted, and 49 meaſured miles from Londox, 

BE'DFORDSHIRE (S.) is a county generally 
of a fruitful ſoil, both for tillage and paſtu- 
rage, the north and north-eaſt parts being of 
a deep clay, the ſouth a chiltern, and the 
midſt a ſandy ridge of hills, well clothed 
with wood. It is a county well inhabited, 
and full of gentry, On the eaſt it is bounded 

Cambridgeſhire, on the ſouth by Hertford- 
ire, on the weſt by Puckinghamphire, and 
on the north it joins Nerthampronſhire and 
Hunting donſbire. It is divided into two parts 
by the river Owſe, which are joined by a 
ſtane bridge croſs the river, which has two 
gates to ſtop paſſage occaſionally, It ſends 
four members to parliament, has 10 market- 
towns, and 116 pariſhes ; is divided into nine 
hundreds, containing about 260,000 acres of 
ground, and about 12,200 houſes, being a- 
bout 73 miles in circuit. 

BE'DLAM or BE'THLEHEM (S.) an hoſ- 
pital erected for the reception and cure of 
mad- folks. 

BER DLAMITE or BE'THLEHEMITE (s.) 
a perſon diſordered in his ſenſes, one mad or 
diſtracted, that either is in Bedlam to be cured, 
or fit to be ſent thither for that purpoſe. 

BEDRIDDEN (S.) when perſons are ſo ener- 
vated and weakened either by age or ſickneſo, 
that they cannot riſe from their bed, but by 
the ſtrength of ſeveral others to lift them, 
having entirely loſt the uſe of all their limbs. 

BEDU'NG (V.) to ſpread over, daub, or foul 
with dang or ordure, as a gardener or farmer 
his garden-beds or fields. 

BEE (S.) the name of an inſe& that produces 
wax, and honey ; alſo a termination at the 
end of the names of perſons and places, 
which originally ſignified a dwelling-place, as 
Applebee, &c. 

BEECH (S.) a tree, from whoſe fruit or maſt 
an oil is drawn, much valued by the French; 
alſo the ſhore, or mountain, or rock, by, or 
near the ſea. 

BEEF (S.) the fleſh of an or, bull or cow, 
after killed and drefled up for the market ; the 
general and common fleſh eaten in England, 
and falted for ſea proviſion. 

BEER (S.) a liquor made of malt and hops, 
and differs from ale, in the particular mode of 
brewing. The common drink of the people 
of London, both ſtrong and ſmall, is fo called; 
but in moſt other counties in Exg and, the 
ſtrong is called ale, and the ſmall, Ser. 

BEE'SOM (S.) a houſhold inſtrument that wo- 
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BEFA'L (V.) to bappen, or come to a perſon 

by chance, or come to paſs. 
BEFO'OL (V.) to impoſe upon, or make a 
of a , to ridicule, ſlander or call a 


BEFORE (Part.) in the front or fore-part, to 
5 thing, or be at a place ſooner than ano- 
ther. 

BEFO UL (V.) to daub, ſmear, dirty, or 
make a thing foul. 

BEG (V.) to pray, beſeech, intreat, deſire, pe- 
tition, or crave alms, favour, or aſſiſtance of 
any kind from another. 

1 (V.) to generate, produce, or bring 

0 . 

BE'GGAR (S.) one that aſks or defires any 
thing of another, but principally applied to 
thoſe poor people, whoſe misfortunes of lame- 


neſs, blindneſs, fickneſs, or extream k 
neceſſitate them to aſk alms, or relief of ans 


body that comes next them. 

BE'GGAR (V.) to reduce a perſon from a 
plentiful eftate to neceſſity or want, to make 
poor or needy. 

BEGIN (V.) to enter upon a thing, to lay 
the foundation, or to ſow the ſeeds. 

BEGT'RT (Part.) tied, or girt round about. 

BE'GLERBEG (S.) a lord, or Turk title for 
a governor of a province, who has ſeveral 
fangiacks or ſub- governors under him; of 
which there are 28 in the Ottoman empire. 

yo. "iy (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or 

*ceive. 

BEHALF (Part.) intereft, fide, party; to 
ſpeak or act in the favour of a perſon. 

2 N E (V.) to demean, act, or carry one's 

Ell. 

BEHA VIOUR (S.) the manner of a perſon's 
acting, demeaning, or carrying himſelf. 

BEHE'AD (V.) to cut off a perſon's head, a 
puniſhment in England chiefly made uſe of in 
caſes of rebellion and treaſon, upon noblemen, 
firſt introduced by William the , 
who beheaded Waltherf earl of Northampton, 
Huntingdon and Northumberland, in the year 
1070, who was the firſt nobleman that was 
bebeaded in England. 

BEHE'LD (Part.) any thing that was ſeen or 
looked upon by another. 

BE'HEMOTH (S.) a monſtrous creature men- 
tioned by Jeb, which ſome imagine to be 
the whale, and others the bi amus, or 
river-horſe ; others the ſea or ox. Some 


BEL 


2. 
F 


ſathers 


ie to be the 
others the elephant. In the — — 
guage, it ſignifies a beaſt in general, 25 the 1 
ticularly thoſe larger ſorts that are fit 6 vin, 1 
vice. The Rab bin: affirm, that It b : * 
largeſt four · footed creature that God hy Oo 
ated; that in the beginning he mak of W 
the male and the female; the fenu * knie 
killed and ſalted, to reſerve it as an er n any 
ment for the elect, whenever the M4 a ſpear 
ſhall come: And that the male is vill ! LOW 
which, when this time comes, God wit 4 bull 
alſo, and give it to the Iſraelites, who LOWS 
then riſe from the dead. As a proof of ey wi 
belief - —— they « miths, 
ſwear expect to have | 
1 "==... 
BEHO'LD (v.) to look upon, or ſee wit th 
eyes. pl " & 
BEHO'LDEN (A.) the being under an ch LY ($ 
tion or debt to another for ſome fu s the 
ceived from him. ow pa 
BEHOO'f (S.) an obligation, debt, a of lutt 
which a perſon lies under; alfo the al other 
benefit, or advantage that does, or my LY (V 
from any thing. iſt, to | 
BEHOO”'VE (V.) to become, to be fit u LY G 
per, to be the duty of a perſon to do. urious | 
BEING (S.) the exiſtence of a thing. ating a 
BEL A'BOUR (V.) to threſh, bang, « LY T] 
a perſon ſeverely. DNG | 
BELATED (A.) to have the time pd right « 
that a perſon cannot get to his journey O VEL 
&c. in que time, —_ = 4 
BELA'Y (V.) in Language, bil. 
or * ö SWA'C 
BELCH (V.) to break wind upwards, in, & 
fioned by the ftomach's being or. (S.) 
with too much victuals, or drink, « Ws ul 
ſomething offenſive, that does not digef. o 2 difte 
BELCH (S.) common beer or ale foldin V.) 
lick houſes, is fo called. fon or 
BE'LDAM (S.) an old, deformed, & ITRE ( 
woman. roll in 
BELE'AGUER (V.) to beſiege or ſurr ON 
town with an army, to take, or malt $ ſelf 
comply with ſuch conditions as the hence of 
think fit. ICH (S 
BE'LFRY (S.) that part of the fcey': on, co 
church, where the bells are hung or u that t 
BE'LIAL (S.) a wicked, ftubborn, ber; 
creature; alſo one of the names of ne. 
or the devil. CHEE 
BELIE'F (S.) credit; alſo the vulgar rt r 
the Apoſtles Creed. D (V. 
BELIE'VE (v.) to credit, or put conßden comply 
a n. . 
BELI'KE (Part.) perhaps, perchance, & b (s.) 
ter the like or ſame way, mode, or 3! unable | 
BELL (S.) a muſical infirument made d the fie 
tal, appropriated to many uſes, and oP; th 
of many fizes3 the larger nt hen in 
hung in the ſteeples of churches, and © is unde 
or rung to call the people to church, ® made b. 
celebrate feſtivals both religious a4 "yi" © © 


BEN 

e ure obſerved to be heard at the 
bn Later that are rung in a valley, and 
l, ant the next fartheſt are, thoſe placed upon 
© fit fy Lin, and thoſe heard at the leaſt diſtance 
it it | w 2 hill, 
Joly O'NA (S.) the fiſter of Mars, and god- 
mate | of War. Her prieſts ſlaſhed themſelves 

N knives to appeaſe her with their blood; 


n any war was proclaimed, the herald 


the M ſpear upon a pillar before her temple. 
$ till LOW (V.) to roar, or cry out very loud 
70d wil bull, | 
„ who LOWS (.) an inftrument to blow, or 
of of ey wind with, very often uſed by all forts 
they « ths, to make their fires burn quickly 


fierce ; and allo for many other purpoſes : | 
h as giving air to mines in deep and Jong 
; the cauſing the pipes of an organ, 
ipe, Kc. to ſpeak, &c. 

LY (S.) that part of the body that con- 
s the guts or paunch; alſo the wide or 
ow part of ſeveral mufical inſtruments, | 
of lutes, violins, &c. of bottles, and ſe- 
al other houſhold utenſils. 

LY (V.) to ſwell, or grow big about the 
it, to ſtrut, or ſwagger. 

LY GOD (S.) a glutton, an epicure, a 
urious perſon, or one that delights much 
LY TIMBER (S.) all forts of food. 
DNG (V.) to appertain to a thing, to be 
right or property of a 

O'VED (A.) one that is dear, valuable or 
ious to a perſon, as, a wife, huſband, 
ld, &c, 

SWA'GGER (S.) a bector, or bully, a 
han, &c, 


T (S.) a girdle that goes round a thing, 
{ is uſed to hang gentlemens ſwords in; 
0 a diſtemper in ſheep, 

(V.) to ſlander or ſpeak falſely of any 
ron or thing. 


„ & IRE (V.) to dawb or ſmear over with, 
roll in the dirt or mire. 

ſurron VAN (V.) to grieve, lament, or afflict 

male's ſelf for the loſs of ſomething, or the 

ge deie ſente of ſome - body. 


ICH (S.) a form, or long piece of wood to 
on, commonly put in gardens, and paint- 
that they may not be eaſily ſpoiled by the 
atherz alſo a number of juſtices met in 


ions. 

CHER (s.) now reſtrained to lawyers of 
firſt rank in the inns of court. 

ID (V.) to make crooked or bowed; alſo 
comply, yield, ſtoop, or give way to a 


ing, 
D (S.) in Heraldry, is one of the ten ho- 
urable ordinaries, containing a third part 
the field when charged. and a fifth when 
un; there are divers ſorts of bends, and 
hen in Blazoning, it is called fimply a bend, 
— to be the bend dexter, which 
wing two lines from the upper 
t of the ſhield on the right hand, to the 
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her out of a dock, or over a bar of fand, 
BENE'ATH (Part.) underneath, below, both 
in place and dignity ; alſo any thing unbecom- 


ing the dignity of a 


weſtern part of Europe, in the beginning of 
the ſixth century. No religious order hag 
been ſo remarkable for extent, wealth, and 
noted men of all ſorts, as theſe ; it has laſted 
above 1200 years, and been ſeveral times re- 
formed to anſwer the founder's intention, and 
many other names given to new parties that 
— ſuch as the Cluniacenſes, 

congregation of St. Maur, the orders of 
Camaldeli, and YValombre, the Carthufians, the 
Ciſterciam, the Celeftines, the Humilitati, Cc. 
Within the Benedi&ine liſt ſome years fince 
were reckoned there had been 40 popes, 200 
cardinals, 50 patriarchs, 116 arch-biſhops, 
4600 biſhops, four emperors, 12 emprefles, 
46 kings, 41 queens, and 3600 canonized 


ſaints. 
BENEDTCTION 9 eſpecially that 
ir children. 


given by parents to t 
BENEFA'CTOR or BENEFA'CTRESS (S.) 
he or ſhe that does offices of kindneſs, a pa- 
tron, friendly protector or aſſiſter. A 

BENEFA'CTUKE or BENEFA'CTION (S.) 
a kind, friendly, good-natur'd deed, a chari- - 
table gift or donation. 

BE'NEFICE (S.) a church-living or promo- 
tion; theſe go under diverſe names; a ſimple 
benefice, is where the parſon or miniſter is 
obliged only to read prayers, &c. à ſacerdatal 
benefice, is where he is with the cure 
of ſouls, &c. 

BENE'FICENCE (S.) that diſpoſition of the 

mind that inclines perſons to do good offices to 
others, for worthy and noble confiderations ; 
and is ſometimes called, charity, liberality, 


| kindne6, bee. 


BENE- 


BER 
BENEFTCTAL (A.) any thing that yields or 
produces profit or gain, whatever is advanta- 
© geous: 
BENEFFCIARY (S.) one who receives alms, 
or benefits from another; a penſioner. 
BENEFIT (S.) kindneſs, profit, or advan- 


tage; fo the benefit of the clergy was a parti- |. 


cular advantage enjoyed formerly by them, but 
' was afterwards extended to lay men alſo, re- 
lating to divers crimes, and particularly to 
What was called manſlaughter ; which was, 
that the ordinary giving the priſoner at the 
bar a Latin book in a black Gabicł character 
to read a verſe or two, and if the ordinary 
ſaid, legit wt clericus, the offender was only 


BENE'VOLENCE (S.) good-will, kindneſs, - 
favour, a volu gratuity or gift. 


ntary 
BENE'VOLENT (A.) atfeftionate, kind, | 


friendly, of a mild good - natur d — 
ſo in „Jupiter and Venus are 
3 from the favourable, mild, 
or friendly influences that art aſcribes to them. 
is or wi ” — 50 a — 
ported everal 0 Eaſt- Indies; 
- there are three ooh pipe all of which are 
uſed phyſically with good effect in pectorals, 
and as a perfume to keep off noxious ſcents. 

BENI'GHTED (A.) when a traveller is over- 
taken by the night, or darkneſs, before he 

can arrive at hs inn, ccc. 

BENTON (A.) courteous, good-natur'd, kind, 

- beneficent ; fo in Phyfick, a diſeaſe is ſaid to 

de benign, when no irregular or dreadful 
ſymptoms appear. 

BENT (A.) inclined, prone, or reſolved upon 
a thing ; alſo bowed, or made crooked. 
BENU'M or BENU'MB (V.) to render a 

| part, or the whole body, incapable of feel- 
g, either by locking up the common ſen- 

fation by extream cold, or pinching the part 
to hinder feeling in it, or by the diſcaſe cal'ed 
the dead palſy, 

EPTST 7 water'd with urine or piſs, but 

rather ſpoken of a child, &c. that wets 

himſelf, than of one wetted by another. 

BEQUEA'TH (V.) to give a legacy or gift, 
dy virtue of the laſt will and teſtament of a 
Axing perſon. 

BEQUE'ST (S.) a legacy or donation given to 
a perſon, by the will of a deceaſed perſon. 
BERE (S.) a ſmall town in N as the 
inhabitants are but poor, ſo the houſes are 


but meanly built, yet has a market week:y | 


on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 92 com- 
puted, and --, meaſured miles. 

BEREA'VE (V.) to rob, ſtrip, or take away 
ſomething from a perſon. 

BERGAMO'T (S.) with the Perfumers, is an 
eſſence drawn from the fruit produced by in- 
grafting the lemon tree on a bergamit pear. 

BE'RKHAMSTED (S.) a very ancient town 
in Hertfordſhire, whole market is weekly on 

Monday, It has been many hundred year 


B E R 
| of the who grants he Te 
pr — privileges to it. It is now amen l, 
- the dukedom of Cormual, and approprity wurgelſe 


the princes of Wales ſucceſſively; they 
and manor are at preſent held by lea 
the prince of Wales, by Edward Cara 
which was obtained by his anceſtors of , 
Elizabeth ; it is now a borough, whole d 
ter was renewed by king James I. who in 
porated the inhabitants into cne body poly 
by the name of the bailiff and 
Berkbamfted St. Peter, in the county of | 
Ford, and by that name to have perperul 
ceſſion, &c. that the bailiff and bumeſſa 
number 12) ſhall have a common ſeil 
power to chooſe a recorder, town clerk, 
ſhall have a priſon, hold a market weekh 
Thurſday, beſides their ancient weekly , 
ket on Monday, c. but chro' povery 
government in this form is at preſent 
continued. The church is a recton n 
patronage of the king; there is a good | 
ſchool well endowed, of which the kin 
the preſentation, and the warden of Al. 
College in Oxford viſitor, It is 24 com 
and 26 meaſured miles from London, 
BERKSHIRE (S.) this county is ſeg 
from Buckingham and Oxfordſbires, wn 
north, by the river Thames ; Ha 
on the ſouth, by the river Kznet ; on the 
it is bounded by Surrey, and on the ud 
Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire, It ſend 
members to parliament, has 12 m 
towns, and 140 pariſhes ; is divided int 
hundreds, and contains 527,000 act 
ground, and about 17,000 houſes. It i 
clothed with wood, and watered with t 
lent rivers; has a moſt ſweet air, and 
ſoil, fit both for paſturage and corn, chi 
ly the Vale of White-borſe, Its pig 
commodity is broad, or woollen cloth, 
its chief rivers are the It, Ole and Kt, 
BERLIN (S.) a travelling carriage, © 
coach, chariot, &c. named from Be 
city of Pruſſia, where they were firſt un 
BE'RRY (S.) a ſmall fruit containing an 
more ſeeds, in a ſoft pulp, covered 8 
ſkin ; as the elder-berry, gooſe-berry, % 
BERTH (S.) in the Sea Language, iq 
room or convenience to be or do any! 
in or with, 
BE'RWICK or BARWICK (s.) in dee 
ty of Northumberland, is the lit ton 
England, ſituated upon the northern bu 
the river Teoeed, near its mouth; and 
England and Scotland remain d two king 
was always claim'd by the Scars, as belt 
to them, becauſe it ood on their hded 
river; and during the wars between tie! 
kingdoms, was ſometimes in the pole 
the Scots, and ſometimes in the bai 
the Engliſh, It was formerly very wel 
tified, but ſince the union of the tw? 
doms by king James I. has been much 


lected, It is almpk encircled by ths # 


1 


B'ES 


burgeſſes, and ſends two members 


Kiturdays for corn, ſalmon, and other provi- 
2 — It has alſo a flately bridge over the 
IIS „ Fured, confiſting of 16 arches; is 265 com- 

uted, and 339 meaſured miles from Lindon. 


RYL (S.) a precious ſtone, the eighth in 
he Jewiſo high prieſt's pectoral or breaſt- 
ate, of a faint greeniſh colour. 
EE'CH (V.) to humbly beg, pray, or de- 
re; to earneſtly entreat or petition. - _ 
EE'M (V.) to be fit, proper, or handſome 
or 2 to do. 


1 clerk, ET (V.) to lie in wait for, to encompaſs 
t weekh und about. | 
veekly HRE -W (V.) to curſe, damn, or wiſh evil 


o a perſon, 
IDE (Part.) on or near the ſide of a per- 
n or place. 
SI'DES (Part.) over and above, more than 
u paid, done, or contracted for. 
SIEGE (V.) to inveſt or ſurround a city 
ith an army, in order to take, or compel 
to certain conditions that otherwiſe they 
ould not accept of, or comply with. 
BMEA'R (V.) to daub, or cover a thing 
er with any ſpreading flexible matter, as 
' butter, &c. 
MO KE (V.) to cover, daub, ſmear, or 
fend with {moak. 
Mur (V.) to daub, or blacken with any 


[2 
led ins uon matter mixed with ſoot, black 
50 act wder, &c. 


nit ou (s.) a broom or bruſh to ſweep or 

with e ein the houſe with. 

ir, and 0'T (V.) to render one's felf ſtupid or un- 
oebenſive, by too much drinking ſtrong 


ors. 
PA'TTER (V.) to daub, or fprinkle over 
— to defame, ſlander, bely, or ſpeak 
07, 

PA'TTTERED (A.) daubed or fprinkled 
firſt un ch dirt, bely'd, or wrongfully accuſed of 
hat a perſon is not guilty of, 


er:d ei A'TTERING (S.) the act of daubing or 
Try, inkling with dirt; alſo ſlandering or accu- 
ge, e an innocent perſon, 


PAWL (V.) to ſpit upon a perſon, to 
ud one with ſpitting. 


n the AK (V.) to contract, agree, or bar- 
it to Wi» for; alſo in irancal Speech, to bewitch 
ern bal enchant, 1 

ant KLE (V.) to cover with ſpots of 


ers colours. 

PRINKLE (V.) to wet lightly, by wa- 
ng through a pot with holes, or other 
per method 0 


"UE (v.) to vomit, or ſpue upon · 

(A.] the moſt A choiceſt, 
of the greateſt eſteem or value. 
TIAL (A.) appertaining or belonging to a 
it; allo any thing like, according to, or 


ye Tweed. It is now a town and county of BESTIARII (S.) thoſe unhappy 
(elf, is governed by a mayor, bailiffe, and 
to parlia- 
nent ; has 2 very great market weekly on 


BET 


the old Romans, who were expoſed to fight 
with wild beafts, who were either enemies 
taken priſoners, or ſlaves guilty of great 
crimesz they were expoſed unarmed to the 
fury of the beaſts; and if they conquered 
one, they had a freſh one immediately ſet 
upon them; thus were the Chriſtians fre- 
quently worried to death, to make ſport for 
their heathen enemies. Sometimes young 
men armed, to ſhew their courage and dexte- 
rity, fought againſt beafts, and ſometimica 
with their fellow- creatures; there were 21 
ſome who undertook this ſport to get mn 
| BESTIR (V.) to be very active, diligent, and 
laborious, 

BESTO'W (V.) to give to, to lay out upon, 
to ſtudy, or to take much pains for or with, 
BESTRE'W (V.) to ſcatter all about, to 

throw or ſpread over, as women do ſand 
upon a houſe. 
BESTRI'DE (V.) to fit acroſs a thing, as 
men do on horſeback. 


BET (V.) to lay a wager, that ſomething 


undone ſhall come to paſs in ſuch or ſuch a 
manner. 

BET, BE'TTY, or BESS (S.] a fimiliar con- 
traction of the name Elixabetb. 


BETA'KE (V.) to ſet one's ſelf about, or to 
apply to ſomething. 
BETHINK. (V.) to call to mind what has 
ſlipt out of a perſon's memory. 
BE'THLEMITES (S.) a name formerly given 
to certain friars, that wore the figure of a 
ſtar upon their backs; but now generally un- 
derſtood to be thoſe unhappy perſons that are 
deprived of their reaſon, commonly called 
mad folks. 
BETI DE (V.) to happen to, or befal, to 
chance, &c. 
BETI'MES (Part.) ſoon, forward, early, be- 
fore a thing is commonly expected; as when 
app'es, cherries, &c. are ripe a month before 
their uſual time, or a child makes a great 
progreſs in learning at ſeven or eight years old. 
BE'TLEY (S.) in Staffordſpire, whoſe market 
is now weekly on Tueſday, tho' the charter 
granted by king Henry III. mentions Thurſ- 
day; and alſo a fair on the eve, day and mor- 
row after the feaſt of St. Margaret, which 
laſt continues the ſame to this day; diſtant 
from London 120 computed, and 142 mea- 
ſured miles. 
BETO/KEN (V.) to ſignify, or foretel by cer- 
tain figns and indications, which, by long ex- 
perience and obſervation, are found to be the 
fore-runners of ſomething in particular, that 
is to follow. 
BETRA'Y (V.) to bring into trouble or dan- 
treacherovſly delivering up a perſon, 
ſomething that 


been known. 


7 ths manner of a beaſts | 


'TH contract, or make 
— (V.] to ot — 


flaſk of wine. 

BE'T TER (A.) exceeding in goodneſs, furpaſ- 
ſing in convenience or advantage, more pro- 
* or fit for the purpoſe than ſome other 
thing. 

BETWEEN (Part.) in the middle, or among 
ſome other things or perſons. 

BE'VEL (S.) with Arcbitecti, an inftrument 
to adjuſt the angle or inclination of a thing; 
in Heraldry, it is the breaking or opening of 
part of the field, like a carpenter's rule. 

BE'VER (S.) the name of a wild creature, 
with whoſe hair or fur the beſt or fineſt hats 
are made; alſo the name of the hats them- 
ſelves, when finiſhed. 

BE'VERAGE (S.) a ſmall treat of wine, ale, 
&c, commonly claimed by, and given to a 
perſon's intimate aintance, at the firſt 
wearing a new ſuit of cloaths. 

BE'VERLEY (S.) the chief town of the 
Eaſt Riding of the county of York, is of 
great antiquity, but began to be moſt taken 
notice of by the retirement of Fobn de Be- 
werley, archbiſhop of York in 717, who lived 
Here four years, and died May 7, 721, in 
Honour of whoſe memory — kings en- 
dowed the place with many privileges and 
Immunities, and particularly that the free- 
men of the ſaid town ſhall be free from all 
manner of tolls whatſoever throughout all 
the kingdom of England ; for which purpoſe, 
when they travel, the mayor gives them a 

- certificate, The town is pleaſantly ſituated at 

the foot of the Weulds, and the conveniency 

for hunting, fiſhing, and fowling, invite ma- 
ny gentlemen to reſide in and near it. The 


ous and handſome, all which has of late years 
very much improved the trade of this 
place, eſpecially fince the cleanſing, deepning, 
and widening, ing the creek 
ſo navigable, that ſhips of large burthen can 
Joad and. unload. It hath two very large 
and good pariſh churches, alſo hoſpitals, free- 
Tchools, c. It is governed by a mayor (an- 
mually choſen, Sept. 28.) 12 „a re- 
corder, &c, who weekly hold a court of re- 
for all ſums whatever, except titles of 
Wedneſday and Saturday are its mar- 
days; it is diſtant from London 14.1 com- 
79 meaſured miles. The prin- 
of this town is making of malt 


461 
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BIB 


BE'VY (S.) a Hunting Term, and when y 
to deer, means a herd or company of the 
in Fowling, it means three, when 


— but of quails it is a — 
BEWAIL (v.) to mourn, lament, or ( 


after or for. 
BEWARE (Part.) take heed, be caution 
BE'WDLEY (S.) a ſmall bailiff pleaſant h 
in Worcefterſbire, fituate on the weſt 6 
the Severn, whoſe market is weekly © 
turday, which is well ſupplied with 9 
eſpecially malt, alſo leather and ca 


9 - 
BEWT'LDER (V.) to confuſe, affright, 6 
or diſcompoſe. 
BEWTI'TCH (V.) to inchant, to be over 
ered, ſo as not to have the uſe of one; 
ſon and choice left. 
BEWRA'Y (V.) to diſcover, reveal, Or & 
a ſecret; alſo to foul, naſty, or dau 
ordure. 

BEV (S.) a Turtiſb governor of a mai 
country or town, the Turks write it be 
bek, a lord or ſangiack. 

BEYO'ND (Part.) at a diſtance, farther 
allo excelling in power, or acquiremenh 
learning, &c. 

BE'ZEL or BE'ZIL (S.) the upper part d 
collet of a ring, in which ſtones are {ﬆ 
faſtened. 

BE'ZOAR (S.) a ſtone, reported to be for 
the — the parace, an animal ſon 
like a goat, uſed medicinally as a cout 

iſon, and a great chearer of the he 
ght from both the Indies, Turky, 
There is a compoſition made by ſome ap 
caries ſo like it, that it requires good judy 
to diſtinguiſh the true from the counter 

BIA'NGULATED (A.) any thing thi 


two-cornered, 

BYAS (S.) the inclination or bent of a pe 
mind to this or that thing; alſo the la 
weight put into a bowl, that draws «ri 
the courſe of it that way to which tle 
is; alſo the name of a ancient 


loſopher. | 
BI'AS (V.) to incline, bend, or prepoit 
perſon in favour of what one deſires «f 
alſo a perſon's natural inclination. 
BIB (S.) a linen garment pinned upon the k 
of a young child; alſo that part of at 
aprons that comes from their waiſt, a 
vers their breaſt or ſtomach. 
BIB (V.) to tipple, drink, or fip often. | 
BI'BBER (S.) a drinker, particularly ® 
them that love to drink much, or thi 
diſordered with liquor often. | 
BI'BLE (S.) a book, but by way of em 
reſtrained to the Old and New Tei 
collected into one volume. As the (cr 
have been tranſlated into moſt languP 
ſeveral hands, ſo of courſe ſome wat 


remarkable, that 
lum without number. 


BID 


t ſub) 


hole in Eng: 
rd Berkley, 


her tranſlation was pu 


here books are kept; a ſtudy, 


$3 computed, and 52 meaſured miles. 


D (V.) to command, or order a perſon 


nding ann t fleets to New 
0 N 


trade, eſpecially for 


overned x a mayor, recorder, and town- 
erk, with ſerjeants, &c. The market is 
reekly on Tueſdays, which is well ſerved 
with corn and all other provifions : And it is 
can arreſt for any 
The Greenvills were 
xd of this town, which family continued 


tant from London 161 computed, and 197 
nealured miles; and ſituated upon the Tow- 
idge, over which there is a large ſtone 
bridge, of arched work, conſiſting of 24 
Piers ; but as the waters flow quite out of the 


| Fr 


mi verſally uſed all parties in Great Bri- 
un, in Feel ng or language. 
BLIO'CRAPHER (S.) a bookſeller, or tra- 
ler in books. 


ILIOTHE'CA (S.) a library, or place 
E (S.) a blue powder or colour uſed by the 


painters. 
CESTER or BI'SSETER (S.) a long ſtrag- 
pling town in ire, whoſe market is 


zekly on Friday; diftant from Londen about 
CKER (V.) to wrangle, quarrel, ſquabble, 
r ſkirmiſh, 


to do 
omething ; alſo to invite to a feaſt ;z alſo to 
fer a certain ſum of money for a parcel of 


DDIFORD (S.) an ancient large corpora- 
lon and ſea- port town in Devonſhire, being 
pre of the greateſt trading-towns in Sons 
, which occafons fo great 
exportation of herrings, 
tat for the management of the cuſtoms here, 
hich ariſe to a confiderable ſum yearly, there 
ſearch 


is| BYGOTISM or BI'GOTRY G.) 2 tiff, un- 


| X ſ * another — 
| opinion, ome to z but 
＋ being too large for this work, I 
, that Adelmus, Biſhop of Sber- 
Ln, tranſlated the Pſalms, about 709, into 
% Saxon; and that E idus or Echer- 
„ biſhop of Landigſerne, did ſeveral other 
arts into the ſame language, about 7303 
od Venerable Bede, the whole, about 735. 
bln & Freviſa, about 1357, publiſh'd the 
E. At the requeſt of Thomas 
1534, Tindal's verſion was 
ought hither from Antwerp, which being 
wceptec againſt, 4 revifion and alteration 
publiſhed in 1538; with a preface by 
xhbuſbop Cranmer in 1549 3 and 1551 ano- 
bliſhed ; and about 
;bo this laſt verſion was reviewed by ſeve- 

i and from them called the 5;/Þops 
ible, In 1604, at the Hampron-Caurt con- 
rence, a new tranſlation was reſolved upon, 
lich was executed in 1607, and is that now 


rom the Conqueſt till very lately. It is diſ- 


| 


BIL 
| Hged to te over the are, to preſerve the 


BFDDY (S.) a chicken, or fowl; alſo the 
name of a woman. : 
BIE'NNIAL (A.) a thing of two years conti- 

nuance, at the end of which time it is re- 
newed, or begins again. 
BIER (S.) a frame to carry or reſt dead bodies 
on, when they are going to be buried, 
BIFA'RIOUS (A.) double, two-fold, that 
may be underſtood two ways, or that has 


two meanings. 
BI'FEROUS (A.) any thing that bears, or 
ings forth twice a years 
BI'FIDATED (A.) cut, cleft, or rent into 


two parts. 
BIFO'RMED ( A.) double-formed, a thing 
that has two ſhapes. 
BI'FOROUS (A.) an opening that has double 


BI'FURCATED (A.) double-pronged, or a 
thing that has * forks. x 


BIG (A.) great, large; alſo high, rich, oe 


BI'GAMY (S.) the marrying, or having two 
wives or huſbands living at the ſame time 3 
the old Roman: branded thoſe who were guilty 
— EF 

th. 

BI'GENOUS (A.) a perſon born of parents of 
two di nations, or à creature begot 
between others of two different ſpecies; as a 

meh, a A . 

I'GGEN (S.) a h or coif, wrapped 
round the heads of — children. 

BI'GGLESWADE (S.) a pleaſant town in Bed- 
ferdſbire, ſituated on the Ive, over which is 
a ſtone bridge: It is well fupplied with inns, 
being a common lodging-place for paſſengers, 
between London and York; and is 34 com- 
puted, and 45 meaſured miles diftant from 
Londom; and has a good market weekly on 
Wedneſday. 

BI'GNESS (S.) the fize, magnitude, or large- 
neſs of a thing. 

BI'GOT (S.) one who ftrenueuſly adheres to 

a party, either of the church or ſtate, with 

a blind reſolution or devotion, not knowing 

the grounds or juſt pretenſions of either. 


moveable adherence to a party, even tho” they 
are in the wrong; the not being willing to 
examine into the truth or falſhood &f any 
matter or thing, but taking all upon truſt, &c. 
BILANDER (S.) a ſmall veſſel or ſhip, broad 
and flat, uſed for conveying goods ſmall diſ- 
rances, ſeldom exceeding 30 tons. 
BI'LBERRIES (S.) a ſmall purple-colour'd 
berry, of a ſweetiſh and ſharp tafte, uſed 
BI LBOIS (S.) the puniſhing « perſn at Ga, 

'LBOES (S. i a at 

laying or the offender in irons, or a 
common ſtocks, 


| 


BI LDESTON or. BILSTON (s.) in en, 
A 
\ 
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BIL 


2 noted town for the clothing trade, Its 
market is weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant 
from Londen 54 computed, and 63 meaſured 


miles. 

BILI/NGUIS (A.) two tongnes or languages. 
In a Law Senſe, a jury is fo called, when a 
foreigner has committed a capital crime, and 
the jury impanelled upon that account is part 
Engliſhmen, and part or of 
his own country. 

BILE (S.) the gall or choler, which is a hu- 
mour partly ſaline, and partly ſulphurous, ſe- 
parated from the blood in the liver. 

BILDGE (S.) the bottom of a ſhip's floor, 
the flatneſs of which, in ſome ſhips, occaſi - 
ons a great deal of ſtagnant water to lodge 
there, and conſequently much occaſion for a 
pump; when a ſhip ſtrikes upon a rock, 

- they ſay ſhe is b:/dged. 


BILK (V.) to cheat, balk, diſappoint, deceive, 


gull, or bubble; alſo to go out of a publick 
houſe or tavern, without paying the reckoning. 

BILL (S.) in Farming, an edged tool uſed to 
lop trees, hedges, &c. In Law, a proceſs 
or declaration in writing, that ſets forth the 

_ plaintiff's grievance, &c. When applied to 
Commerce, it is an Engliſh bond without any 
condition annexed ; there are alſo in trade 
bills of entry, which contain an account of 
what goods are entered at the Cuſtom-bouſe, for 
importation or exportation; there are alſo 
bills of exchange, which are notes drawn by 
a perſon in one town, city, or kingdom, upon 
another, in the ſame, or a diſtant town, city, 
e” kingdom, to pay a certain perſon, therein 
med, or their orcer or aſſign, a ſum men- 
#.>n25, upon account of the drawer ; a bill 
of lading is a deed or inftrument ſigned by 
he maſter or mate of a ſhip, to acknowledge 
e reception of certain goods therein men- 
tioned, to carry to ſuch a port, at ſuch a 
price as is ſpecified, ſafe, and in good condi- 
tion; a bill of parcels is a recitsl of ſundry] 
goods given by the ſeller to the buyer, con- 
taining the quantity and price, that when 
they are de ivered, the buyer may compare 
them, and be ſatisfied he has his juſt due; 
a Gill in parliament is certain propoſitions 
drawn up and offered to be firſt confidered, 
and then paſſed into a law; a Sill of fale is 

- when money is borrowed upon a parcel of 
goods, and the owner impowers the lender to 
fel! or appropriate them to his own uſe, if the 
money is not repaid, with intereſt, by a time 
limited. 

BILLE'RECAY (S.) in Er, a conſiderable 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, 
which is well provided with corn and all forts 
of proviſions z diſtant from London 20 com- 

pated, and 23 meaſured miles; ſituated on 
a 


BTLLESDON or BTLSDON (S.) a town in 
Leiceſterſhire, whoſe market is weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from London 72 computed, 

and 92 meaſured miles. 

BYLLET (S.) a log of wood gut br fuel; allo 


BIN 


a note or ticket given by the conſtable 
— 1 hundred to quarter ſoldiers upon ins 


, ale-houſes, brandy-ſhops, &c. 0 
ſmall note or letter folded up, 1. 


ſpoke of love - letters, and are then called i 
let-doux, In Heraldry, a bearing in the þ 


RAP! 
cular 1 
RAPI 
lives of 


05. 
RTIE 


of a parallelogram or long ſquare, thing 
BI'LLIARDS'(S.) a game or diverſion v 2, 
156 play at upon an oblong table, w of 
mooth, and exaftly covered with fine l 
cloth, in order that ivory balls ſtruck wal, in% 
ſticks, bending at the end, may move wi ite writ 
the leaſt touch. RTTT 
BI'LLINGHAM (8.) in Northumber, two pe 
whoſe market is now diſcontinned : It is fn 'CIT? 
ate upon the North Tine; diſtant from La repeati 
222 computed, and 286 meaſured miles, ADR / 


BI'LLON (S.) in Ceinage, a baſe metal, 8 
ther gold or filver, in which copper is pred 
minant. All gold beyond 12 carats is wo 
than ſtandard, and filver 6 penny-wei 
under ſtandard, is called Bilan. 

BI'LLOW (S.) a large rolling wave, or fan 
of the ſea, 

BIME'DIAL (A.) in Mathematichs, is whz 
two medial lines commenſurable on'y in po 
er, and containing a rational rectange at 
compounded, the whole line ſhall be irrt 
nal, and is called a firſt brmedtal line. 

BI'NARY ARITHMETICK (S.) that whi 
rec!;ons or counts by two's, and uſes onh 
and 1, the cypher multiplying by 2, a 
common arithmetick by 10; thus 10 is tm 
11 three, 100 four, 101 five, &c. 

BINARY NU'MBER (S.) that compoſed 
two units, 

BINARY MEA'SURE (S.) in Mufich, 
which is beat equally up and down. 

BI'NBROKE (S.) a ſmall town in Lia 
Hire, whoſe market is weekly on Wee. 
day; 115 computed, and 147 meaſured mi 
diſtant from London. 


BIND (V.) to tie or faſten together, to 0 , b 
or compel a perſon to perform certain a and pri 
ditions, , is we 

BI'NDING (A.) obligatory ; alſo tying or rts of 
tening together, mn $3 e 

BI'NGHAM (S.) a ſmall town in Nottingbe $2 dry 
ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurldy ($.) 
Its parſonage is of great value, for wia che def 
reaſon it has been beſtowed on ſeveral uon, whi 
men for learning, from whence they h the e 
frequently been advanced to biſhopricks ; i it at th 
diſtant from Landen 86 computed, and 19888: Seq 
meaſured miles, ny. for ai 

BINN (S.) a place made up to put corn or 002 good 
grain in, for pr, 

BYNOCLE (S.) a , conſiſting of HRIG 
tubes joined together, by which diſtant d comes 
jects may be viewed by both eyes at the ſa dd ſo 
time. him 

BINO'MIAL ($.) two-named ; and in 4% (V 
bra, it is meant of a root that conſiſ s ec 
two parts joined by the fign , as Ot, 105 
or Xp, .. de cut 

NOCH 


BIS _—_—_ 


(S.) the hiftories or the lives of | BISE'CGMENT (S.) one of the parts of any 
— ö | whole thing that is cut, parted, or divided 
RAPHER (S.) the writer of oder *—— — 177 xy 
| a particular perſon or number of | BYSHOP (S.) an inſpector or overſeer; 

* = plied by * Athenians to thoſe who had the 
RTIENT (A.) that which divides ano- | iunſpection of the burghers. The Jets and 
thing into two equal parts; ſo in Arith-| Romans had alſo a Uke officer ; but now it 
4, 2, 3, 4, are bipartient numbers, in] means only that perſon that has the govern- 


table of 
UPON ing 
xc. alſy 
ticular! 
called b 
the hf 


ion whit 


able, w of 4, 6, 8. ment of church affairs in a certain diſtrict, 
fine TE (A.) that which has two parts, | and here in England ſubject to the king, 
ruck with \ infrument between two parties is a hi- Much diſpute has been for many ages about 
nove wit ite writing. the extent of their power and origin, which 


RTITION (S.) the dividing any thing | perhaps will remain undecided, as long as 
two parts. Chriſtianity has a being. 
CITY (S.) twofoldneſe, doubleneſs, | BYSHOPRICK (S.) the diſtri, province, or 
repeating any thing twice over, extent of a biſhop's juriſdiction. 
ADRA'TE or BIQUADRA*TICK (A.)| BYSHOP3-CA'STLE (S.) in Shropſhire, 115 
Fm uſed in Algebra or Arithmetick, to fig-] computed, and 156 meaſured miles diſtant 
| 2 number or quantity is involved to the] from Lenden; and though but a ſmall town, 
ts is wo power or ſquare of the ſquare, as 16] yet has many privileges, being a town corpo- 
ul biquadrate of the root 2, the ſquare of | rated, governed by a bailiff, and ſends two 
h n 4, the cube 8, and the biguadratel members to parliament, Its market is weelæ- 


mberla 
It is f 
om 


» Or fh power 16, and fo alſo the ſquare of 4 3 Friday, which is much frequented by 
7 ul to 16. the Welch. 

by INTILE (S.) an aſpect of the BI'SKET, BI'SCUIT, or BI'SQUET (S.) 
V in po derees diſtant, or 4 of the whole cir-| commonly underſtood of ſmall cakes made by 
tangle ference, the confectioners, of fine flower, eggs, ſu- 
de i 8.) a tree whoſe twigs or ſprigs are] gar, &c. alſo the bread carried to ſea, is 
e. h in uſe to make brooms, to ſweep the] called ſea biſcuit, 

hat wits, tables, &c. BI'SMUTH (S.) a mineral body half metal- 


S.) all creatures with wings and fea- lick, compoſed of the firſt matter of tin g 
2, 25 a: whether ſmall or large, wild or tame. its ſubſtance is hard, heavy, ſharp, and brit- 
CALL (S.) a ſmall, tin whiſtle for] tle, of a large grain, when poliſh'd, white 
iren to play with, and imitate the ſinging | and ſhining ; ſometimes called tin glaſs, and $ 
irping of birds, ſometimes marchaſite, upon account of its 1 
-LIME (S.) a clammy, pitchy, or ſtick -] extraordinary whiteneſs and beauty; it con- ; 
utter uſed by children. tains an arſenical ſalt, very dangerous to take A 
INGHAM (S.) in Warwickfvire, a] inwardly; its precipitate is a very white ma- 1 
populous town, and full of iron manu-F giftery, which is mixed with prepared waters J 
Wen des, eſpecially of the ſmaller forts, which | and pomatum to make fucus; the flour | 
ent to all parts of the world in great! whereof is uſed to take ſpots out of the face; 
tities, It is lately greatly improved and] there are alſo ſome chymical preparations that 
gel, by many new buildings, both pub- | go by this name. 5 
and private, Its market, which is very | BISSE'XTILE (A.) an intercalary day thrown | 
, s weekly on Thurſday, and ſtored wi in every fourth year to adjuſt the Lane, 
ts of corn and proviſions ; is diſtant from | and to make it agree with the ſun's courſe, 
in $3 computed, and 106 meaſured miles, | invented by Julius Ceſar, which cauſes that 


ng or k 


(ting Ss: 2 dry ſituation on the fide of a hill. year to have 366 days. 

Thurſen (S.) the bringing forth of a child ; | BYSTER (S.) a colour made of chimney-ſoot 
for what de deſcent, extraction, or original of a | boiled, and afterwards diluted with water, 
eral not, which is called noble or baſe, accord- | uſed by ſome Painters to waſh their deſigne, 
they hl the condition, ſtate, or quality of the | inſtead of Indian ink, &c. 

ks; it it at the time of the child's being born; | BIT (S.) that part of a horſe's bridle that goes 
and 1 a Sea Term, for room or convenience ei-] into his mouth; alſo a ſmall or little piece of 


for failing or living ; ſo when we fay he | any thing, In the Wef-Indies, it is the 
a good birth, we mean he has a good | leaſt piece of filver coin, which goes current 
for profit or convenience. at 7 pence half-penny ; alſo when a perſon is 
HRIGHT (S.) the honour or eftate| cheated or impoſed upon, he is ſaid to be bir. 
comes to a perſon by birth, or his being | BITE (V.) to hurt, by griping with one's 
dd ſo related to the poſſeſſor immediately teeth ; to cheat, impoſe upon, or deceive by 
him ; whatever is hereditary, ſpecious pretences. 
in 4. (V.) to part, cut, or divide any thing | BITE (S.] a cheat, one that impoſes upon the 
onſif Mo equal parts. credulity of another, and wrongs him; alſo 
ION (S.) a Geometrical Term, fignify-| the hurt made in the body or fleſh of any 
be cutting or dividing a line in the mid- | creature by the teeth of another; allo 
& uto two equal parts, | much - 


BLA 
much meat, bread, &c. as can be broken off 
at once by the teeth, is called a bite. 

BI'TTER (A.) of an unpleaſant taſte; alſo a 
ſharp and grievous affliction; any thing hard 
to be born or gone through. 

BI'TTERN (S.) a fowl that delights in lakes 
and fens; alſo a certain m_ at the ſalt 
works, which remains at the top after the 
falt has ſunk to the bottom, when it has 

ſtood 12 honrs to cool after boiling. 

BI'TUMEN (S.) a fat, combuſtible, oily mat- 
ter, found in many places, particularly about 

Babylen, and in Juda, in the lake - 

tites or the dead Sea ; ſome bitumens are hard, 

and uſed as coals for firing, others glutinous, 
and uſed as mortar. Noah's ark is ſuppoſed 
to be covered with this pitchy fort, and the 
famous Babylatian walls were built with this 


mortar. 
BITU'MINOUS (A.) of a pitchy, clammy, 
ſulphurous, and inflammable nature. 
BI'VALVE (A.) two-ſhelled; all fuch fiſh as 
have two ſhells, as oyſters, coclc les, muſcles, &c. 
BLAB (V.) to tell ſecrets, or to diſcover what 
ſhould have been kept concealed. 
ing to the Newtonian Phi- 
EY» is not a r, but abſorbs up all 
ole rays of light that excite what is called 
colours in us: With Painters, Dyers, Cc. 
there are ſeveral forts of b/acks, and methods 
—— them; common Speech calls it a 


Ts 

BLA'CK-BERRIES (S.) the fruit of the 
black-thorn tree or ſhrub, 

BLA'CKBORN (S.) in Lancaſhire ; diſtant 
from London 154 computed, and 184 mea- 
ſured miles; formerly of more note than at 
preſent. The market, which is weekly on 
Monday, is pretty conſiderable for cattle. - 

BLA'CKEN (V.) to paint or daub with black; 
alſo to ſlander and make a perſon look as vile 
as poſſible, by exaggerating a ſmall fault into 
a great one; alſo to tell lies for the ſame pur- 
poſe, altho* no fault has been committed. 

BLA'CKNESS (S.) a colour arifing from the 
texture and fituation of the ſuperficial parts of 
the body, as deadens or abſorbs the light fall- 


ing on it. 
BLACK-ROD (S.) an inſtrument with a gold 
lion at the top of it, carried the king's 


chief -uſher, inſtead of a mace, at 
the feaſt of St, George at Windſor ; be alſo 
keeps the chapter-houſe door when a chapter 


of the order is fitting, and during tbe ſeſſions 
of parliament attends the houſe of lords. 
BLACKS or BLACK-MOORS (S.) many 
nations of people under or near the equinoc- 
tial line, who are of a black colour, among 
which thoſe who have ſhort curled hair are 


called Negroes, 
BLA'CK-SMITH (S.) one who makes any 
ſort of iron-wor k. 55 | 


BLADDER (S.) a ſkinny ſubſtance of a | 


ſtrong texture, which receives and keeps the 


urine of all animals till nature diſcharges it. 
BLADE (S.) the cutting-part of a Knife, 


| 


B L A 


ſword and ſaw, &c. alſo the ſprouts q 
of graſs, corn, &c. and ſometimes k 


to Genify a beau, fpark, or bectorine 6 
BLAIN (S.) an angry red puſh in the 15 - 
ry ſore, and painful, and in times of ink 1 d 
on, it is a fign of the plague ; when 2 NKE 
to Cattle, it is a diſtemper that affe en c 
throat, being bladders of wind and waz WARE (\ 
ariſe in the root of their tongue, which , li 
ing large choaks them. 1 
BLAME (V.) to find fault with, to aspx 
BLAME (.) jk reproof HE 
imputation, — ; : hey 
BLA'MEABLE (A.) worthy, or dev p 
be found fault with, pnouring 
BLA'MEABLENESS (S.) the deſerving i ST ( 
eee 
1 the 
entirely free from fault. f — 
BLANCH (S.) a woman's name; alſo t T (S. 
or make white; ſo, to pill or ſhell & by i 
ſkin of almonds, is to blanch them; 2 it, Kc 
the Mint, thoſe who anneal, boil, and d of gr 
the money, are called blanchers, roys w! 
BL A'NDFORD (s.) in Dorſerſhire, is à fund ciſc 
ing borough and market-town, well HE (' 
on the pleaſant banks of the Star, h mes; 
more than 500 houſes, many of wh. ome 
handſomely built with tone. It is x (i 
rough-fare in the coach-road to Exeter, WA horſe's 
ſurrounded with a vaſt number of gents ming 0 
ſeats, which occaſions its market to be NON 
ly well ſtored, on Saturday, with all u the ar 
of proviſions. It is a very ancient bon mories 
and formerly ſent two members to ng es 
meat, though now it ſends none. It i rms; & 
verned by two bailiffs, who are an e field, 
choſe out of the aldermen, or capital EACH 
geſſes. It was l ner or 
queen Elizabeth's reign, and after Matter in 
built: And on Fune 4, 1731, it wa AK ( 
reduced to aſhes, with the church and AR-1! 
publick build'ngs, and alſo a village hats of 
the bridge : It is now rebuilt, and by a twards 
parliament ſeveral ftreets and paſſagn EAT ( 
widened, particularly the market-place, nb or! 
paſſages to the church, and the ſheep-naEED (' 
Forraerly the manufacture of ban - i ¶ open o 
was particularly carried on here, aol e 


ſtraw-hats and bone-lace is what en 
great numbers. It is diſtant from La 
computed, and 107 meaſured miles. 
BLANDI'LOQUENCE (S.) a complies 


courteous ſpeaking, flattering, and ſſe 


a perſon fair, 
BLANDISEH (V.) to flatter, ſooth, ot 


upon by fair ſpeeches. E MIS! 
BLA'NDISHMENTS (S.) wheedling fen. 
coaxing, cajoling, faw ning, =_ — ( 


BLANK (S.) a piece of gold, ſilver, &- 
ready to be coined z alſo any void {pae 
deed or inſtrument, that is to be fl 
with names, forms, &c. alſo a ticket i 
lottery, that has oo prise belongs“ 


X 


BLE 


u yerſes that have no rhimes are called 
Her; alſo when a perſon is ſurprized by 
_ of doing ſomething, he ſup- 
1 really was, or defired ſhould be un- 
own, and ſeems ſurprized and confounded, 
i ſaid to be blank, = 

NKET (S.) a covering for a bed, made of 
„len cloth, commonly w 
NE.) to melt or away in a great 
ne, like a candle that is blown by the 


cnrige th dt d ſpeak evil or 
oohane 0 or $3. R 
ER (S.) one who ridicules reli- 
, or ſpeaks evil of God and goodneſs. 
SPHEMY (S.) the reproaching or diſ- 
ouring God, religion, and holy things. 
ST (V.) to fruſtrate, diſappoint, ſpoil or 
in a project; to hurt a perſon's character 
defamation z to wither, ſpoil, or prevent 
its coming to maturity. 
TS.) a noxious, hurtful puff of wind, 
t by its ſuffocating quality poiſons and kills 
it, &c, alſo a ſudden diſcharge of a quan- 
of gun-powder, which blows up or de- 
ys whatever comes in ite z alſo the 
ind ciſcharged from a pair of ws, &c- 


ZE (V.) to ſhine out like a violent fire in 
mes; to make a great noiſe in the world 
r ſome extraordinary exploit. 

ZE (S.) a white mark or tuft of hair in 
horſe's face; alſo the flaming or violent 
ming of a fire. | 


ZON or BLA'ZONRY (s.) in Heraldry, 


the art of deſcribing in words the arms or 
mories of noble houſes, &c. by particula- 
ing each and all the parts by their proper 
ms; the propereſt method is to begin with 
e field, and ſo go on to the charge. 

ACH (V.) to whiten, by wetting with 
ter or ſome proper liquor, and drying the 
ater in the ſun, 

AK (A.) cold, raw, chilly, 

'AR-EYED (A.) that has the external 
gy en mg moiſt, and turned 
twa 

n or make a noiſe like a 
md or „ 

ED (V.) to run or drop with blood; alſo 
þ open or breathe a vein, as in caſes of fwoon- 
N, pleurifies, &c, alſo to part with money 
tely, upon propoſing ſomething agreeable to 
perſon's — 2 whether it be in gaming 
any thi „ 
MISH (V.) to ſpot, ſtain, or ſpoil; alſo 
d wound or hurt a perſon's reputation, either 
y ſome real bad action, or by ſlanderouſiy 
porting ſuch of him. 


EMISH (S.) a defect, fault, or imper- 
ton. 


END (V.) to mix, mingle, or incorporate 
renal things together. ; 


$ (V.) to proſper, felicitate, or make 
PP) this is properly the act of God only, 


i when applied to men, it Ggnifics wiſhing, 


BLO 


defiring, or propheſying that a fhall 

be happy, proſperous, or ſucceſsful. 

BLE'SSEDNESS (S.) happineſs, felicity, and 

properly ſpeaking, is only to be enjoyed with 

God in heaven. 

BLE'SSING (S.) is either the act of pronounc- 
ing good to a perſon, or it is the good itſelf, 
as health, proſperity, &c. 

BLETCHINGLEV (S.) in Surrey, an ancient 
borough-town, which ſends two members to 
parliament, tho? it be not a market-town. 

BLIGHT (S.) a diſtemper that affects trees or 
plants in various manners, ſometimes the 
Moan Pero —— — the leaves, occa- 

y an i ion of the air, as 
too ſevere froſts, &c. a 

BLIND (A.) one that has loft his fight, or 
that was born without; alſo any thing put in 
windows, &c. to hinder perſons from looking 
into the room ; alſo a feint or pretence, a 
ſhift or artifice, to make a perſon believe the 
contrary of what is intended. 

BLIND-EXCU'SE (S.) a poor, mean, ſorry 

retence, or e 
BLIND-FOLD (A.) one that walks with his 
es naturally or artificially deprived of fight ; 
one that does any thing purely upon ac- 
count of another's perſuaſion or recommen- 
dation, without knowing or enquiring into 
the truth, reaſonableneſs, or validity of it. 

BLIND-HA*'RPERS (S.) a canting name for 

thoſe impoſtors that pretend to be blind, and 

go about ſtrolling with fiddles, or pretend to 
beg, being led by a boy or a dog. 

BLI'NDNESS (S.) is # natural or accidental 

defect of fight, whereby a perſon is deprived 

of (ſenſation or perception by fight ; alſo the 
ignorance, want of underſtanding, or reſo- 
lute adherence of a perſon to any opinion or 
praQtice, that in itſelf is falſe, ridiculous, or 


BLINK (V.) to ſee imperfectly, to twinkle, 
or partly ſhut the eyes- 8 

BLI NK ARD (S.) one that ſees itnperfectly 
or whoſe eyes winks or twinkles. : 

BLISS (S.) joy, happinefs, gladneſs, imagined 
ortruefelicity, ariſing from the enjoying ſome - 
thing long' d for or deſired. ü 

BLI'STER (V.) to cauſe bladders or bubbles 
riſe in the ſkin, either by fire, hot diftem- 
pers, or cauterick medicines, eſpecially uſed 
in fevers 


BLI'STER. (S.) a large bladder or bubble in 
the ſkin, filled with wind and water, occa- 
fioned by burning, ſcalding, or laying ſome 
cauſtick medicine, as Spaniſb flies, &c. fre- 
I 

BLITHE or BLI E (A.) merry, 
e. jocund, well pleaſed, l d 

umour. , 

BLOCK (s.) a large piece of marble, — — 
as it comes out of the quarry, In - 
nicks, they are turned pieces of wood, made 
for the more eaſy and effectual working of 
the pullics ; PATTI II 2s: om" 


BL O B OA 


vf wood; and ſometimes an ignorant, ftupid] another; alſo when a perſon unde DARD! 


fellow. flights a perſon or thing, he is Gi iog 4 
BLOCK A'DE (S.) when an army, inſtead off upon it. ad * 
violently aſſaulting a town, only keeps men BLOW (S.) a ſtripe or ſtroke with z A RLö 
poſted at all the avenues, to hinder proviſions or any other matter. amange 
or aſſiſtance of any kind going into the town, BLO WING (S.) the action of the v indece 
or thoſe within from coming ont. briſk gale; alſo the diſcovering and Ar ( 
BLO'CKHEAD (S.) an ignorant, ſtupid, un- ſecret, is called blowing of it; alſo th id yain 
apprehenſive fellow, one whoſe capacity is too culing of a thing, is the blowing upon i „Ke 
weak to be improved by learning. the operation of making glaſs veſſels, MMA (5 
BLO'CKISH (A.) ſtupid, dull, that de Glowing of glaſs, &c. —_— 
taught, or improved. BLOWZE (S.) a fluttiſh, fat, red-fxced ATSV 
BLO'CKISHNESS (S.) ſtupidity, unapprehen- | one who is naſty and negligent in her M bhoſe | 
fiveneſs, incapacity for learning, BLU”'BBER (S.) the fat, fleſhy ſubſtane d tack 
BLOCK-UP (V.) to ftop up a paſſage or | whale before it is boiled, from when r, ta 
communication to or with a town or caſtle, oil is extracted. alls and 
3 any — from going in or out; r r to cry, ſob, and m tches 
alſo to ſtop up a . iſe ; alſo the wetting or labbering hat are 
BLO'MARY (S.) the firſt forge in an iron drivel and tears. ourt m⸗ 
mill, through which the metal paſſes after it| BLUE (S.) one of the primitive colours, b (V.) 
is melted out of the mine. in Heraldry, is called azure, Dm ſuc 


BLOOD (S.) that warm red liquor circulating | BLU'EING (S.) the heating of metals t| ck or 
through the arteries and veins of an animal's] afſume a blue colour, particularly ug B (S.) 
body. While in its own veſſels it appears uni- Gilders, &c, who do it before they 
form and homogeneous, but when let out | their gold or filver ; alſo gun-barrels, bat 
and cold, ſeparates into two different parts, | &c. are frequently blued. 
one red and fibrous, which coagulates and be- | BLUFF (A.) ſtern, bold, fierce, big, & Ada 
comes a fixed maſs, and is called cer; the BLU'NDER (V.) to ftumble, miſtake, i 
other thin and tranſparent, which retains its fee, or do a thing faultily, 
fluidity, and is called the ſerum, and is ſpeci-| BLU"NDER (S.) a miſtake, overſight, c BBIN 
fically heavier than the cruor, which there- BLU NDERER (S.) one who makes ; 
fore ſwims upon it. miſtakes, or ſtumbles as he walks. þ wean 

BLOO'DSHED (S.) murder, ſlaughter, the] BLU'NDERBUSS (S.) a ſhort gun, the ar on 
ſpilling or cauſing blood to run out of the body tel of which is commonly made of br, certain 

of any creature, has a large borez allo a careleſs, ney 1 wird: 

BLOO'DSHOT (S.) a diftemper that affets| heedleſs perſon. A 
the eyes, making the balls of them appear BLUNT (A.) any thing whoſe edge.is « 
red or bloody. or wore out, or not ſharp ; alſo a periont 

BLOO'DY (A.) daubed or beſmeared with} is fincere and plain in his diſcourſe, freey 
blood ; alſo a perſon of a cruel or revengeful|] proving men for their follies, and d« CKL 4 


diſpoſition, is called bloody-minded. pretend to have a greater degree of fra arter 0 
BLOO'DY-HAND (S.) in Hunting, is one of | for a perſon than he really has, is ci be « 
the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the king's fo-| blunt man. t, but 
reft, and is, when the offender is taken with | BLUR (V.) to ſmear, blot, Rain, or dub itar 
his hands or ſome part of his body bloody, | BLURT (V.) to ſpeak raſhly, inconſiden PE or 
he is judged guilty of killing the deer, though and unguardedly, that which ſhould re, the 


he be not found hunting or chaſing them. been kept ſecret. DICE { 

BLOOM (S.) a bloſſom or flower of a tree; BLUSH (V.) to fluſh or redden in the 

alſo the choiceſt or beſt part of a perſon's] thro' ſurprize, ſhame, fear, or modeſ j. DKIN 

life, while he has health and ſtrength for] BLUSH or BLU'SHING (S.) a fluſhin ph ; al 

action. | a growing red in the face, ſometimes for i n to ti 

/ BLO/SSOM (V.) to flower or put forth blooms] ſometimes thro' ſurprize, &c. MIN 
bloſſoms 


= 
—_ 


or . BLU'STER (V.) to make a noiſe like 2 ky larg 

/ BLOT (S.) a mark or ſtain, either upon paper | terous wind; to hector, bully, or pri. 

or cloth; alſo a fault or crime that blemiſhes | great matters. y whe 

93 a perſon's character. | BOAR (S.) the male-kind of ſwine. » but 
1 BLOT (V.) to daub, ſmear, or ſtain a book, | BOARD (S.) a plank or piece of timber Sir Ee 
44 garment, or perſon's character. into ſlices ; alſo a number of governom i ly a 
vn BLOTE (V.) to puff or ſwell np unnaturally, | reftors of a corporation, cortmiſſioner a oft 
1 by over - ſeeding, &c. cuſtoms, or exciſe, or lords of the trays is 


- BLOW (v.) to move ſtrongly as the wind does | &c. met together, to do the bufineſs tht 
in a briſk gale, to put or ſend forth the wind] choſen for, or appointed to, are called : 
of a man's body, by ftrongly emitting the | BOARD (v.) to entertain, or provide with hates: 
breath through the lips, to open and ſpread | tualsanddrink z and in the Sea Langst 
kke a flower ; alſo to diſcover the ſecrets of enter into a ſhip by force, in order to un 

make a prize of her, BO'ARD 


— _ 
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AER (8.) one who lives with another, 


Grd orig + cortaio fum fer Arm for his lodg- 
ng, vietuals and drink, &c. 

vith » WD 4/RISHNESS or BOO/RISHNESS (8.) 
manner lineſo, ſwiniſhneſs, uncivil behaviour, 

1e win er indecent carriage. | 

and tel AST (V.) to vaunt, brag, or make great: 

Ifo the 4 rain-glorious pretenfions to learning, art, 

upon it Will, &c. 

ih, i 47 6 x mall river-veſſel to carry paſſen- 
73 or coods from one place to another. 


A TSWAIN (S.) an officer in a ſhip, 


| her bote buſineſs is to take care of the rigging 
1bſtance d tackle, and in large ſhips, and of 
when , takes care of, and ſteers the long boat, 


» | 

all and appoints the ſeveral gangs to their 

tches and work, * offenders 

at are ſentenced either by the captain, or a 
martial. | 


1 . to jog, touch, or give notice by 
me ſuch like fign 3 alſo a cant word for to 


etals til Wick or cheat. 

rly u s.) 2 jog, or Night touch by way of fig- 
» they al; a taunt or 3 alſo a tar con- 
els, vs raftio of the name Robert ; alſo in the 


anting Language, a ſhop-lifter's comrade 
bftant or receiver 3 alſo when a thing is 
icht, pleaſant, or agreeable, it is laid to be 
; alſo a cant name for geneva. 


pht, of BBIN (S.) a ſmall, neat, turned ſtick, 
nakes ade either of hard wood, bone, or ivory, 
$. b weave thread-lace with, ſoch as women 

ar on their head-clothes, ruffles, &c. alſo 


certain inſtrument which the throwſ- 
r winds his filk, to render it more ſuitable 
jr the weaver's uſe, &c. alſo a fort of white, 


ge is e tape that women uſe to tie their head- 
x perionl hes wit h. 

-, fre- TAIL (S.) a ſhort- tail. 

nd dLAN D (S.) fach land as is held by 
of fri arter or inſtrument in writing, which can- 
, is dt be convey d to another either by ſale or 


, but muſt deſcend to the next heir; an 


or dank titary eftate. 
0n det PE or FO'REBODE (V.) to foretel, de- 
ſhould re, ſhew, or indicate. 

DICE (S.) an ordinary fort of ſtays worn 
in the the poorer/ſort of women · 
nodes) DKIN (S.) an inſtrument to make holes 


Ith; alto a pin or inſtrument uſed by wo- 
n to tie or roll up their hair with. | 

DMIN (S.) in Cormwvall, was anciently a 
by large town, and fill is near @ mile in 
th. It is fituated between two hills, in a 
y wholſome air; the church is very fpaci- 
„but the living is a vicarage, in the gift 
Sit Edmund Prideaux, Bart. It was for- 
3 for yarn, but that trade is 


onen af b The market weekly on Satur- 
he trends is furniſhed plentifully with all manner 
ſs they proviſions, It is a borough, governed by a 


ot and town-clerk, afhſted with 12 ma- 
ates and 24 commoners, who alone have 
power of chuſing two members to repre- 


B'OT- 
den 195 computed, and 263 meaſured miles, 
254 8.) in a Phyſical - » is that mate- 
rial ſu of which the parti 
creatures in the world are made, is con- 
trarily diſtinguiſhed from ſpirit, by its inca- 
ty to think, reſolve, or conclude, and 
capacity of being divided into parte, and 
formed into different maſles and figures. The 
old philoſophers opinions and definitions bei 
now rejected, eſpecially in this part of t 
world, Sir Iſaac Newton's is generally receiv - 
ed, who deſcribes it to be a ſyſtem, or aſſoci- 
ation of ſolid, Y, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, ranged or diſpoſed in this 
or that manner, from whenee reſult bodies of 
this or that form, and diſtinguiſhed by this or 
that name. In Geometry, it is any thing 
that has the dimenſions of length, breadth, 
and thickneſs, and particularly, the tetrahe- 
dron, conſiſting of four triangles, the octabe- 
dron, of eight, the Icofihedron, of twenty, 
the dodecahedron, of twelve pentagons, and 
the cube of fix ſquares ; theſe are called the 
regular, or Platonick bodies, becauſe their 


or reſuſe to do a thing. 

BOG-LA'NDER or BOG-TRO'TTER (S.) 
a nick-name given to 1riſþ people. 

BOIA RES (S.) the common name of the 
lords of the czar of Muſcxwy's court, whoſe 
number is commonly 30, and who are the 
heads of the council of tate, and obliged to 
ſtay at Moſcow, and to follow the prince 
when he goes to any other place; every 
morning they go to ſalute the emperor, and 
at coming into his preſence ſtrike their fore- 
head as a token of their fidelity; when they 
go abroad on horſeback, they tie a ſmail 
kettle-drum to their ſaddle, which they beat 
with the handle of their whip, to give notice to 
the people to make way for them; they are 
both counſellors of ſtate, and judges in law 
caſes, in private affairs; it is allo the name of 
thoſe nobles in Tran/ilvania, who are the 
deſcendants of the illuſtrious family of the 
V arvods. 

BOIL (V.) to bubble up, or ſeethe, as a pot 

doth over the fire. : 

es = a large ſwelling, of fore in 

the * 

BOYLING (S.) the violent agitation that a 

ſtrong fire excites in fluid bodies. 5 

BOI'STEROUS. (A.) ſtormy, tempeſtuous, 
violent, furious, aoily. . * 

BOLD (A.) ſtout, couragegus, daring, impu- 
dent, ſaucy, trouble ſome. 


r 


BO'/LDNESS ($.) undaugteduels, reſoluteneſo, 
Wow. du 
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BOL 


-- -eonragtouſneſs ; alſo impudence, unmanner- 

- -lineſs, troubleſomeneſs. 3 

- BOLE (S.] certain particular forts of earth, 

uſed by Painters, and in the Galenica] prepa- 
ration of phyſtk ; they partake of the nature 

of ſtone, but are ſoft, fat, friable, and eafily 
pulverized. | | 

- BOLL (S.) a round ftalk or fem. 

- BO'LLANDISTS (S.) a ſect or company of 
learned jefuits, who about the year 1647, 
begun to publiſh the lives of the ſeints, with 
criticaH notes for every month in the Romar 

Kalendar, of which the firſt fix are compleated. 

* BOLO\NIAN-STONE (s.) a ſoft, greyiſh, 

ſulphurous ſtone, found near the city Bola 
in Taly, that has the property of becoming | 

an artificial phoſphorus, by being calcined, for 

+ when thoroughly burnt, and carefully extin- 

- guiſhed, if expoſed for a' few minutes in the | 

liebt, it will ſo imbibe the particles of the 

enlightned atmoſphere, that when carried into 

2 dark place, it will appear as if it were a light, 
and will ſo continue for a confiderable time; 
and upon application to the light again, it | 
may ' be renewed, &c. 

BO'LSTER (S.) a long pillow to lay the head 
on; and in Surgery, any ſoft matter to lay 
upon, ard bind up an afflifted part with. | 

BOLT (v.) to faſten a door, ſhutter, &c. 
with a t; in Farming, to bolt meal, is to 
fift and ſeparate it from the bran, &c. in 
Hunting, when a coney is firſt ſtarted or 

raiſed; and in common Converſation, when 2 
. perſon comes rudely or unexpettedly into a 
company, he is ſaid to bolt in. 

BO'LTER (S.) a cant name for one who hides þ 


h*mſelf in his own houſe, or ſome privileged } 


place, and dares only peep, but not go out of 
his retreat ; alſo the name of the cloth, thro? 
which meat is fifted in the mill. | 
BO'LTON (S.) in Lancaſbire, whoſe market | 
ie weekly on Monday. This is the faple 
- for the manufacture called ſuſtian; diftant 
from Londen 146 computed, and 133 mea- 


fured miles. | 
BOLTS (S.) in Building, are diſtinguiſhed into 


plate, round, and ſpring bolts; in a Ship, ring 
Golts are uſed to bring the planks to; in Com- 
men, they are inftruments to faſten doors and 
ſhutters with, eaſily moveable upon any oc- 
ca ſion; #lſo in Trade, 28 ells of canvas 


called 2 Holt. 1 


BO'LT-SPRIT (S.) a cant name for the noſe; 
alſo the name of a uſeful part of the rigging 
of a ſhir, in the ſhape of a maſt, that Fes 
floping at the head of the ſhip; to thi- 
je faſtened all the ſtages that belong to the 
fore-maſt, fore-top-maſt, &c, with their 
dowlings, tacks, and rigging; ſo that if a 
ſhip ſpend or drop her b9/t-ſprit by the board, 

++ Her 11 Ec. ſoon follows, and it is 
made in the ſame proportion for length and 

- * bigneſs, as the ſore-maſt. = 

0%. Us (s.) a morſel, gobbet, or mouthfu} ; 

and in Phy/ch, is a conſiſtence ſomewhat 


5 
* 


Fg 
BON 
thicker than honey, made up of ſuch te 
dients as the phyſician direct, as mug 
quantity as is to be taken at once. 
BOMB (S.) a large, hollow, iron bal, oi” 
with gunpowder, and furniſhed with a fu 
wooden tube full of combuſtible matter; Wi .. 
prepared, it is put into a mortar, and 
charged, which ſlients by the firing of Fen 
mortar, and the fuſee burning ſome g 
when it comes to the town, camp, or 
it was directed to, it burſts, and does oy 
or leſs execution according to the place ef 
in or upon; it is reported they were fir n 
at the ſiege of Wachtendonch in Gue Mick 
in 1588. | | 
BOMBA'RD (V.) to ſhoot or throw | 
into a town beſieged, in order to defiry 
houſes, beat down the citadel, blow w f 
magazine, and do all the miſchief the NNE 
to the place and people. 
BOMBARDIEF'R (S.) the engineer or 
whoſe buſineſs it is to prepare, take an lin v 
manage, and fire the bombs in an army, i: 
BOMBA'ST (S.) the cotton plant, whole 
is like the treddles or dung of a rabbit, 
by phyficians, in their compoſitions; 
high ſwelling language made vp of gien = 
tenfions and hard words, with little me 
and leſs ſenſe, 
BOMBYCTNE (S.) a fort of ſtuff made of 
ſted and hair, commonly worn as mo 
BO'NA DEA (S.) the good goddeſs, call' 
tua or Senta, by the ancients, held inox ( 
eſteem by the Roman ladies; when a ms 
her name was Dryas; ſhe was wife to 
mus, very remarkable. for the ſobriety ox ( 
carriage; they uſed to facrifice to her i * 
night in a little chapel, where men wn 
permitted to be 3 this facrifice 
annual, and was performed by the igt 
prieft's wife, during which time the Me te 
prieft, and all other men, were obliged 
out of the houſe, and all male pifturs 
covered, neither was it lawful to om 
the place with myrtle, becauſe that wa 
ſecrated to Venus: The ſervice began it 
evening, and the wefal virgins were DK. K 
moned to it. K 
BOND (s.) an inſtrument between two oil. 
parties, containing certain conditions v8 the 
done and performed, upon the forfeitur eons, | 
penalty of double the debt or obligation Wen 


BONDAGE (S.) ſervitude, flavery, hu . m 
to the will of anot her. hich | 
BO'NDM AN or BO'NDSMAN (N d 


bound for another under certa'n fem. ber 
that ſomething ſhall be done and pert 
—_— (v.) a cant — of b 
alſo to cheat or ſtrip a n of bin . 
or goods; alſo een var 
bones of any creature from the fleſh, 
BONE (S.) a part of the body, white, ir othe 
and brittle, not diſtendable, void of 
tion, ſupporting and ſhaping the whol! hips fr 


f foch iy 4 is extreamly ſenſible; they are gene- 
» 35 mu hollow, ſubſtance 
= alled marrow 5 their texture conſiſts of thin 
on bal, ce lying one upon another, and they of 
th a ful ices running lengthways, ſome to the ex- 


mities, others not ſo far, none terminat- 
in a direct end, but are continued tranſ- 


firing of „and ſomewhat arched, the fibres of 

g ſome de fide meeting and uniting with thoſe of 

= or ie other, ſo that they are continuations of 
des 


e another in a ſort of long ellipſes, not of equal 
neths, but ſome longer, others ſhorter. 
NFIRE (S.) a fire made in the ftreets upon 
blick days of rejoicing, ſuch as the coro- 
ation-day, the king's birth-day, &c. _ 
NGRACE (S.) a fort of hat, bonnet, um 


znning women and children. 

NNET (S.) a work raiſed beyond the 
zunterſcarp, having two forts, which form 
faliant angle, and, as it were, a ſmall ra- 
clin without any trench, about three feet 
lieb, ſurrounded with a double row of palli- 
des, ten or twelve paces diſtant from each 
her ; alſo ſmall fails ſet upon the courſes on 


too narrow to cloath the maſt, or to 
make more way in calm weather. 


ompliſhed, blith, or gay. 
BV (S.) a filly, ignorant, faucy, illterate 


fs, call tow 

held ie“, 4 | 3 

en (6) = collection of many particular: 

wife to — ** maſs, to ac- 
. won pts, Bm ; 

2 OK (V.) to write or enter any thing down 


a book, ſo that it may at any time be 
zen, known, or remembred. _ 
0'K-BINDING (S.) the art or trade of 
ollecting the ſheets of which a book is com- 
joled together, ſtitching and covering them 
n various manners, and with various ſub 
ances, in order to preſerve, and render 
hem beautiful. 
VKISH (A.) one addicted to reading, ſtu- 
ſous, or delighting in books. 
V'K-KEEPING (S.) is the art or method 
keeping an account of all tranſactions of 
nde, the incomes and expences of eftates, 
nd the charges and profits of a prince's re- 
enue, ſo that at one view the advantage or 
advantage of the whole, or any particular 
art, may be readily ſeen and diſcovered, for 
hich purpoſe. hat moſt excellent method 
led double try, or the Italian manner, 
bas been invented, and now generally prac- 
accomptants, eſpecially 


VK-WORM (S.) a ſmall inſect that breeds 
Þ books; alſo one that is a great reader. 

UM (S.) a large piece of timber, iron chain, 
Ir other matter, ſtretched croſs a river, or 
nouth of a harbour, to hinder the enemy's 
ſize from coming in; and in the Sea Lan- 
age, is a large pole with which they ſpread 


| 


la, or ſcreen, worn to keep the fun from | 


e main and fore fail of a ſhip, when they | 


WV (A.) ſpruce, genteel, fine, well ac- ; 


N 


N 


; 


BOR 


BOON (S.) a favour, 'good turn, or friendly 
office; alſo ſomething aſked for by prayer, 
petition, or requeſt. — 

BOOR (S.) 4 countryman, and commonly 
means a clowniſh, unmanner . 

300 RISH (A.) rude, unmannerly, clowniſh 
unpaliſhed, or untaught, | 

BOOSE (S.) ore and earth m'xed together, as 
it comes out of the mine, and before it. is 
cleanſed, dreſſed, or fit to be ſmelted. "8, 

BOOT (S.) a covering for the leg, commonly 

made of leather, to ride or walk in the dirt 

with; alſo that part of a coach which is 
under the driver's ſeat; alſo in Bargaining, 
when- ſomething is given freely, or more 
than the commodity, it is ſaid to be given 
to boot ; alſo a fort of torture to force cri- 


| 


, 


on the leg moiſt, by drying it by the fire it 
inks very much, and thereby zes the 
leg, and cauſes violent pain; another ſort is 
made thus, having four ſtrong boards, two 
are put between the criminals legs, and the 
two others placed one on the fide of one leg, 
and the cther on t'other, then drawing the 
boards tight againſt the legs, by cords, they 
break the bones; alſo when there is given 
ſomething over and above, in exchange, 'tis ſaid 
to be given to boot, or more than the bare price. 
BO-O TES (S.) a, conſtellation in the northern 
hemiſphere, near the pole itſelf. Pralamy makes 
23 ftars in it, Tycho 28, and Flamfleed 45. 
BOOTH (S.) a hut or cottage, run up Nightly 
with boards, to ſell goods in a fair, exhibit 
plays or drolls, ſhew ſtrange creatures, &c. 
BOO'TLESS (A.) unprofitable, to no purpoſe, 
vain or fooliſh. 
BOO'TY (S.) plunder, fpoil, prize; alſo a cant 
word ſignifying a pretence to one thing, and 
at the ſame time intends and does the con- 
trary, in order to cheat, impoſe upon, and 
draw in a perſon to lay wagers, play at ſome 
game, &c. 
BO-PEE'P (Part.) the ſtanding hid and look - 
ing out privately, for fear of being ſeen, &c. 
BO'RAX (S.) a mineral ſalt, uſed in ſordering, 
brazing, and caſting gold and other metals, 
called by the ancients cbryſocolla ; it is alſo 
uſed in medicine, and to compoſe fucus for 
the ladies. 
BO'RDER (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary, ſo 
called, becauſe it hems in, or ſurrounds the 
field; it is eſteemed the mark of protection, 
Favour, and rewards, beſtowed by kings up- 
on their favourites, as a ſure defence a» 
gainſt their enemies: It muſt be about one 
fixth part of the breadth of the ſhield. Alſo 
the end, edge, or limits of a garment or @- 
country ; with the Printers, an ornament of 
flowers, ſcrolls, &c. ſet about the edges of 
ſmall compoſitions; with the Florifts, thoſe 
leaves that ſtand about the middle thrum of a 
flower ; with Gardeners, the edges of garden 
beds, with box, thrift, &c. 
| N 2 BO'R- 


ie clew or corner of the ſliding fail 


BOS 


BORDER cv to ornament the edges or f 

f things. 

BO'RDERERS (S.) ſuch people as inhabjt the 
utmoſt confines of one country, and fo are 

' neareſt to thoſe of another. 

ONS ag Foober gt of a gun, large 
Or 1Mais, 

BORE (V.) to make a hole or hollow 4 
any matter whatever, as to bore trees for wa- 


ter-pipes, pumps, &c. 
BO REAL (A.) of or belonging to the north; 
ſio in » Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Can- 
cer, Leo, and Virgo, are called the fix boreal 


EAS (S.) now the north wind, but for- 
merly fignified the north-eaſt wind at the 
- _ time of the ſummer ſolſtice. 

BOREE' (S.) a fort of French dance, compoſed 

of three ſteps joined together with two mo- 
tions, and begun with a crochet riſing; the 

firſt couplet contains twice four meaſures, and 
the ſecond twice eight; it conſiſts of a ba- 
lance, fey, and a coupee. 

To be BORN (V.) to be brought into the 
world, or diſcha from the womb, &c. 
alſo to be permitted; ſuffered or endured, &c. 
BO ROUGH or BU'RROW (S.) a large vil- 
lage or corporate town, that is not a city, 
and which ſends one or more burgeſſes to 


parliament. 
BO'ROUGH - BRIDGE BU'RROW- 


- 


” 


or 


* BRIDGE (S.) in the - Riding of York- | 


re, is a corporation, market, and poſt- 
2 that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; it is but of ſmall extent, being about 


three furlongs long, and as many broad; it | 


hat a good market on Saturdays, and ft:nJs 


on the ſhore of the Ure, over which is a | 


very high ſtone-bridge; it is 160 computed, 
and 204 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 


BO'RROW (V.) to take up money or goods | 


upon credit, in order to pay or return it to 
them apain in kind or value. 
BO'RROWER (S-) a perſon that gets or de- 


fires the uſe of his friend's or neighbour's mo- 


ney of goods, by eonſent. 

BO'SCAGE (S.) a place ſet with trees, a grove 
or thicket; in Law, maſt, or ſuch food as 

woods and trees afford the cattle; in Paine- 
ing, a table or picture that repreſents much 
wood or trees. 

BO'SKY (A.) fuddled, half or quite drunk. 

BO'SOM (S.) that part of the body that con- 
tains or encloſes the heart; and Figuratively, 
mean* taking the greateſt care, or putting 
the hicheſt value upon a thing; eſpecial'y in 

+ the ſcripture, as, the wife of our en, La- 
zarus was carried into Abraham's boſom. 


BO'=PHORUS (S.) the geographicz] name for | 
a ſtreight or narrow ſea, of which the moſt | 


noted are the Boſpborus of Thrace, vulgar'y 
called the ftreights of Conflantinople, and the 


Cymmerian Boſphorus, generally called the 
eighty of 2 | : 


BO'SSAGE or BOSCAGE (s.) in FrcbiteFure, 
; 


| a large, rough, unwrought 


[BOSTON G.) in Lincoyflire, un nncin, 
now toon, bal on both the river #, 


8 O 


"OP 
building, to be afterwards tarved with ki 
capitals, arms, &c, Sometimes ruſtick wy 


is fo 


porate, governed by a mayor and 12 4 
men, and ſends two members to parliameny 
it is diſtant from London 90 computed, 
114 meaſured miles. 
BO'SWORTH (S.) in Leitefter ſhire, an w 
ent, pleaſant town, fituated upon a hil) 

a wholſome air and fruitful foil, both 
corn and graſs, having a good market wy 
on Wedneſday ; about three miles from 
town was fought the decifive battle 

- Henry VII. and Richard III. it is di 
from London $3 computed, and 104 me 
red miles. 


ANICK or BOTA'NICAL (A.) d 
belonging to berbs or plants. 
BOTA'NICKS or BO"TANY (S.) the ſs 
of herbs and plants, which ſearches into 
' ſeveral ſpecies or kinds, teaching how tod 
tinguiſh their forms, virtues, uſes and forts 
BO'TANIST (S.) one who ſtudies the nat 
production, and virtues of plants and her 
BOTANO'LOGY (S.) the deſcription of bet 
and plants. 
BO TCR (S.) a patch or piece ſewed on 2 
ment to flop a hole; alſo an ordinary 
piece of work of any kind; alſo an ulcer ork 
BOTCH (V.) to mend old cloaths, or to un 
after a clumſy, bad manner. 
BO'TCHER (S.) a mean, ordinary, bad, 
bungling work man at any ſort of buſined 


and in particular, a taylor that makes uy 
| m—_—_ 


BOTH (Part.) ſignifies two in number, « 
| well one party, fide or thing as the other. 
BO'TTLB (S.) a veſſel to hold liquor, of m 
ous fizes and forms, commonly made of gal 
BOTTOM (S.) the loweſt part of a thing, 
that it ſtands or is built 2 
BO TrTOMLESS (A.) a thing without at 
tom, or that is ſo deep that the bottom c 
not be known or found out. 
BOTTO'MRY or BOTTOMREE' (.) 1 
of uſury, founded upon the ſafe return d 
ſhip from the voyage the is ſent upon; wii 
is, that the maſter, purſer, &c. takes 
certain ſum of money to trade with at f 
rate of 20, 30, or 40 fer Cent. to beef 
at the ſaſe return of the ſhip; but 
founders, is taken, &c, the lender loſes k 
principal and intereſt, 507 


+ 
| 


— — 


Bow 


ONY (5) ce betknny' are formed fic 
't-is called clubs in cards. | 
of horſes, and eat up 


nt, | nent the fundaments 

er N rast bowlirig-greens. : 

ver (.) the thickeſt part of a caſk or 
yer f 6. 


GH ($.) a branch, or ſmall part of a tree. 
GHT (A.) any thing purchaſed with 
P NCE (S.) the ſadden noiſe or crack of 
goed gunpowder, Kc. alſo the huff, brag, 
kwggering of a bully, or great pretender. 
NCE (V.) to ſwagger, boaſt, crack, 
my, or pretend to great matters; alſo the 
gen burſting of a fire-rocket, &c. 


Oe. 

ND (v.) obligated to perform ſome con- 
A ; Alſo to be tied, chained, or 
re alſo to limit, reſtrain, or 
t weer mi 


from of an officer, magiſtrate, ar meſſenger ; 
ſet up marks how far a country, province, 
is bf ſh extends. 

n NDARY G. ) whatever limits the extent 


a country, province, 
miſfſt 


ion. 
NDEN (A.) obligated to do or perform 
ething. 

NDLESS (A.) unlimited, without any 


tod int. | ' 

ad Gr NT EOUS or BOUNTIFUL (A.) cha- 

je Datu N, 7 kind, generous, , 
n-hearted, 2 


TEOUSNESS or BOU"NTIFULNESS 


liberality, generofity, kindneſs, charita- 
ſs, 


ona open-heartedneſs. 
nary NTV (S.) liberality, kiridneſs, &c. 
er or f RGEMASTERS or BURGMESTERS 


any, Holland, and Flanders, to whom 
ng the government, adminiſtration of juſ- 
, policy, and finances; in different cities, 
ir authority is different, each having its 
icvlar laws and ſtatutes, and is much the 
je with aldermen in England, 

KN or BURN (S.) an old common name 

a ſmall river, or rivulet, from whence 
built near them are often called, as 

murn, Ce. 

(S.) a trial, endeavour, attempt ; alſo 

tie or fighting-maich. 

EFEU (S.) a common incendiary, one 
o praftiſes ſetting houſes on fire, ſowing 
wn, &c. 

.) an inſtrument of war uſed before 
mention of guns. The croſs-beww ftill 
ans, and is uſed to ſhoot pigeons, hares, 
deer, though prohibite), being ſo con- 
, that it will carry a bullet or bullets a 
"derable diſtance, and do execution ; the 
heraticians uſe an inftrument called a 


one of the erbſſes in Heral- | 


werk (S.) ® bully, or heftoring bra- | 


pariſh, office, or | 


) the principal magiſtrates in the cities of | 


BRA 
daughter bf ſhips, &c. alſo the name of am 
inſtrument formerly uſed by navigators, but 
no laid afide; that part of a ſhip that be- 
gins at the loof, and compaſſing it ends at the 
fern, is fo called. In Scripture, it metapho- 
— 2 ſtrength, protection, deſtruc- 
on, &c. | 

BOWE (S.) in Devonſpire, a ſmall, but pretty 
neat Ks with x ant Rode market on 

* Thurſday ; diftant from Ladm 153 com- 

| puted, and 180 meafured miles. 

BO'WELS{S.) the guts; and metaphorically, to 

de tender-hearted or cHMaritable, is to have 

| bowels of compaſſion. 

BOWER (S.) a ſmall arbour, or flight parlour 

in a garden, made up of twigs of trees and 
greens, to ſhade the fun from thoſe who fit in 
it to regale themſelves. 

BOWL (S.) a ball of wood made to play with 
upon a green, &c. alſo a veſſel of ſmall ca- 
pacity, uſed to lade up water from one veſſel 
to another, &c. alſo a large cup, made of 
gold, filyer, china, wood, glaſs, &c. to con- 
tain a quantity of liquor ſufficient for ſeveral 
perſons, 'and which uſually is compounded of 
ſpiri — mixed with water, ſugar, 
_—— lemons, &c. ſometimes called 
punch, ſometimes cool tankard, &c. 

BOWL (V.) to throw, toſs, or play with, or 

at bowls, on a green, bare, &c. 

'BOW-LE'GGED (A.) crooked-legged, &c. 

in ſuch a manner, that the feet or ankles 

come cloſe together, but the calves, &c. are 
diſtant, ot much ftretched from one another. 


as - av 


* 


J 


6 


free, BOWSE (V.) to carouſe or drink much, to 


; delight in wine, ſtrong beer, &c. 

|BO'WYER (S.) one whoſe trade is to make 
bows and arrows fit for archery. 

BOX (S.) a ſmall cheſt or caſket to put money 
or jewels in; alſo a larger fort to put ſervants 
cloaths, linen, &c. in; alſo a tree pleaſant 
for its greenneſs, the wood whereof is much 
uſed to make mathematical inſtruments. 

BOX (V.) to fight with hands or fiſts, without 
any other weapon. 

BOY (S.) the male-kind of the human ſpecies, 
till he is about 15 years old, is fo called. 

BO'YISH (A.) childiſh, acting like a boy, 
without much judgment, ſkill, or know- 
ledge ; alſo deligliting in toys and baubles. 

BRA'BBLE (V.) to prattle, ſquabble, wran- 


„Ec. 

BRACE (V.) to tie, bind, encompaſs, or draw 
down tight with cords, &c. 

BRACE (S.) a faſtening or cramp-iron for 
beams or ſtones; alſo a meaſare at Venice one 
yard 96 parts of an Engliſþ ell; alſo the 
thick thongs of leather upon which a coach 
hangs ; alſo the two ropes belonging to the 
yards of a ſhip, whoſe office is to ſet them 
ſquare, or even acroſs the ſhip. In Hunting, 
it is the number two. 

BRA'CED (A.) tied down, or well faſtened. 
In Heraldry, the intermingling of three che- 
veronels in the baſe of the eſcutcheon. 


do project the ſphere, and draw ak 


BRA'CELET 


BRA 


BRA'CELET (s.) an ornament for wornens | members -to. parliament ; but upon py 
wriſts or arms; alſo a p'ece of defenſive ar- 


mour for a ſoldier's arm. 5 
BRA'CHMANS, BRA! MENS or BR A'MINS 
(S.) a ſect of Gymnoſophiſts or Indian philo- 
- ſophers, famous in the works of the ancients. 
"They lived partly in woods, where they con- 
falted the ſtats, and improved themſelves in | 


the knowledge of nature; partly in cities, to | 


adviſe princes, and teach the people morality ; | 


| they believed, that the ſouls of men paſſed} BRAG (V.) to boaſt, vaunt, or pre 


into beaſts, eſpecially oxen, deſpiſed death, 
and placed happineſs in deſpiſing 1 
fortune, The ancient philoſophers uſed to 
go often into India to conſult the Gymnoſo- 
phiſts, from whom it is ſuppoſed Pythagoras 
learned the opinion of the Metempſychofis ; 
the preſent Banians are a ſet of prieſts called 
Brachmans, ; | 

BRACHIAL (A.) of or pertaining to the arm, 
as the brachial artery, is the great artery that 
runs down the arm, &c. 

BRACHY*GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing 
ſhort-hand. 

BRACHY'LOGY (S.) brevity, ſhortneſs of 
ſpeech, conciſeneſs of expreſſion. 

BRACK (S.) a fault, crack, flaw, or part} 
broken in any thing, uſually applicd to cloth 
when ſmall rents have be-n made in it. 

BRA'CKETS (S.) ſupports put under ſhelves or 
other ſlight N as coverings, &c. with the 
Shipzorights, ſmall knee-timbers that ſu 

the galleries, gratings at the head, &c. ot 


1 
} 


BRA'CKISH (A.) faltiſh, any liquid mixed | 


with a moderate quantity of falt. | 
BRA'CKLEY (S.) in Northamptonſhire, on 
the bank Oroſe, an ancient large town corpo- 
rate, in which are two por ſh churches, k 
formerly bod a college, which is now uſed 
for a free-ſchool ; is governed by a mayor and 
aldermen, and ſends two members to parlia- | 
ment ; but its market on Wedneſday is but 


ſmall, occafioned by the removal of the wool{ 


from it, for which it uſed to be the ſtaple of 
the county ; diſtant from London 48 com- 
puted, and 57 meaſured miles. 
BRA'DFIELD {S.) in K, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from 
London 39 computed, and 49 meaſured miles. 
BR A'DFOR'TH of BRADFORD (S.) a town 


in the N Riding of 3 whoſe. mat- 


ket is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Landon 145 computed, and 183 meaſured miles. 
BRA DNINCH or BRA DNIDGE (S.) in 
D ire. This town conſiſts of three parts, 
the fee, the manor, and the borough : The 
fee conſiſts of freeholders, who are to attend 
the lords court twice a year, to make preſent - 
ments; the manor conſiſts of ſuch as hold 
their lands of their lord by fine, which they 
pay every three weeks, as they can agree; 
the borough; that holds a charter under the 
lord, by which they challenge a power to 
"chooſe a mayor annually, who has the go- 
wernment of the place, and is a juſtice of 

. the peace by bis office, It anciently ſent two 


"BRA 


complaining of the charge, they um 
cus'd, upon paying five marks, 
many privileges, ſuch as holding a 1 
market, &c, It is diſtant from Londa 
135 computed, and 177 meaſured mila 
BR ADS (S.) long, thin, ſlender nails, u 
drive into thin fir, and other boards, y 
them from. ſplitting, having no heads, 
are drove down within the ſurface of the 
great matters of wealth, ſkill, or leargy 
BRAG or BRAGGADO'CIO (s.) 
pretending, ſwaggering fellow, that j 
able to perform what he to. 
BRAID (S.] a ſo:all, narrow fort of ha 
for ornamenting womens ſhoes, bed- om 
Sc. alſo a lock of hair wove or plated, 
BRAID (V.) to plait, weave, or ad 
hair, &c. 4 * 
BRAIN (8.) generally means that la, ne, 
whitiſh maſs contained in the craniy 
ſkull, wherein all the organs of ſenſe g 
— in the opinion of many, the 


reſides. 
BRAINLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſe, 
filly, wild, extravagant. 
BRAI'NSICK (A.) mad, frenzical, diſco 
in mind, Jove-fick, fickle, irreſolute, way 
BRAINTREE (S.) in Eſſex, a town ut Cor: 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, wi 
well furniſhed with corn and proviſion, | 
thoſe woollen manufactures called hay 
ſays are made, in great abundance, l brated 
parted to Portugal and Spain; 34 con 
and 42 meaſu ted miles from Londen, 1s accour 
BRAKE (S.) an inſtrument to dreſs hen | 
flax with; alſo a name of female fen bn tl 
a ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes, &c. 
BRA'MBER. (S.) in Suſſex, a borough e to bra 
ſo much reduced, that there are ſcarce 
houſes in the town, nor any of thei ild; or 0 
tants above the degree of a beggar, an 
it ſends two members to parliament. 
poverty of this place makes them fin 
ſuſpected of being bribed in their elec 
parjiament-men. VER? 
BRA'MBLE (S.) a wild, prickly ſhrub 
BRA'MPTON (S.) in Cumberland, 1 
town, -whoſe market is weekly on Tit ing im 
The lands of this town are for the mal 
demeſne, and the lord keeps here ya 
court-lert, and two of frank pledge ie, find 
whole barony of Gilliland, The ons S 
now all cuſtomary tenants or demeln Wn with 
is diſtant from Land 225 computes ir cuſto 
287 meaſured miles. WNY 
BRAN (S.] the huſky part of com oroue. 
ground; alſo an addition to the um 
place at or near a river, as Branſe, © 
BRANCH (S.) a part of a whole thing 
from a common ftock, as the arm ſorder v 
of a tree; a chiid, grand-child, & 
family; alſo the horn of a ftag's be 


the ſhoot or part of a church cad 


BRA 


NCH (v.) to ſpread abroad, or divide into 
rts, as trees, miles, &c. | 
ND (S.) a burning log, or ſmall ſtick ; 
1 mark of diſgrace for ſome vile or diſ- 
ing action done againſt the common- 


3 - alſo any thing that gives a perſon an | 
th ; any 


name or . 
ND (V.) to mark or burn with an iron, 
cally for criminal matters. 
NDISH (V.) to flouriſh, wave, or ſhake 
ford, dec. in'a vaunting manner, © 
NDON (S.) in Suffolk, bad formerly a 
thet weekly on Thurſday, which is now 
continued 3 yet is remakable, 1. For its 
venient fituation- upon the Orofe, having 
th a bridge and a ferry over it, for the con- 
ivg goods to and from the Ifle of Ely. 
"For its three annual fairs on Feb. 14, June 
- and Nov, 11. 3. For being the lordſhip 
| eftate of the biſhop of Ely, Diſtant 
m Londn 67 computed, and 78 meaſured 


les. 5 f 
NDY (S.) a ſtrong ſpirituous liquor, diſ- 
i from prapes, Wine, molaſſes, and malt. 
'NGLE (V.) to quarrel, diſpute, contend, 
did, brawl, &c, | 
$$ (S.) a compound or made metal, uſual- 
of lapis calaminaris and copper, though 
Alchymifts make it of other ingredients; 
ancient hiſtorians have made a great buſtle 
put Corinthian braſs, pretending it was a 
mpofition of common graſi, gold, and fil- 
, all run together, with which the famovy 
tel ſtatuarĩes and founders made ſome of the 
-brated figures of antiquity ; but others of 
pre diſcretion, and better enquiry, reject 
account 3 the Syriact tranſlation of the 
ble ſays, that Hiram made the veſſels for 
end temple of Corinthian brafs, x 
SSV (A.) partaking of the nature of, or 

e to braſs, 
| 


. 
* 


T (S.) a contemptuous name for a froward 
ild, or one of mean extraction. 


VE er courageous, ſtout, reſo- 


e, dold, dating. 

WE (CV.) to bully, hector, dare, affront, 
VERY (S.) courageouſneſa, reſoluteneſs, 
Guntedneſs 5 a finery, gallantneſs, &c. 
VO or, BRAVADO (S.) a bully, a hec- 
ing impudent fellow, a mercenary mur- 
er 


WL (v.) to ſcold, wrangle, quarrel, 
de, find fault. ö 

WN (S.) the fleſh of a boar ſou ſed or pick- 
, — which tavern-keepers uſually treat 
r cuſtomers at C . | 

— (A.) ſtrong, | , finewy, luſty, 
(V.) to cry out, or make a noiſe like 
als to pound, or break in a tnortar. 

ZE (V.) to mend a crack, ſtop up a hole, 
forder with braſs, or u corapofition of braſs 


tin; ſometimes of braſs and filver, or | 
and roſio ; in che operation great care 


| 


] 


b 


BRE 
muſt be taken to lay the edges, ſo that each 
part may be touched with the ſorder, which 
is melted over a clear fire, | 
ID a veſſel made of braſs; alſo a 
fooliſh, » Impudent fellow, or naughty 
- woman, 


BRAZZIER (S.) a maker or dealer in braſs 
warez as pots, candleſticks, &c. 

BREACH (S.) a hole made in a wall by the 
enemy, in order to get into, and take the 
town, city, or caſte; alſo a quarrelling be- 
tween two or more friends; alſo the breaking 
of the bank of a river, whereby the water 
overflows the country, | 

BREAD (S.) the common food of moſt coun- 
tries, made of different ſorts of corn, &c. and 
is ſometimes put for all the neceffaries of hu- 
man life, eſpecially in the ſcriptures. 

BREADTH (S.) obe of the common defini. 
tions of body, figure, or extenſion, and re- 
lates particularly to the conflituting 15 a plane 
or ſurface, in a Geometrical Senſe ; whereas 

length, abſtraRedly confidered, makes only 
a line or mere diſtance, but breadth, being 
never alone, determines how much ſpace the 
area of any thing takes up. 

BREAK (V.) to divide or part any thing afun- 
der, rudely or by accident; alſo to become a 
bankrupt or inſolvent ; -a'ſo to take out part 
of a ſhip's cargo, is to break bulk; fo in For- 
tification, to open the trenches, or begin the 
works towards carrying on a ſiege; or to lay 
the foundation of a wall, houſe, caſtle, bat- 
tery, &c. is to break ground; ſo to train or 
manage a horſe, dog, &. is to break him fit 
for ſome game or other purpoſe, | 

BREAST (S.) in Anatary, that fleſhy protu- 
berant part of the body with which women 
fuckle their children, much more viſible and 
uſeful in women. than men; the fize is not 
only different in different women, but at dif- 
ferent times in the ſame women, being al- 
ways much the largeſt in geſtation and lacta- 

tion; its form is globoug, having a point or 
pipe in the middle, vulgarly called the nipple, 
the extremity whereof is perforated, to which 
reach the lacteal tubes. 

BRE'AST-PLATE (S.) a piece of armour 
wore on the front of a perſon's body. 

BRE'AST-WORK (S.) in Archirefure, 2 
wall or diteh built about four foot high. 

BREATH (S.) the air received and diſeharged 
by any animal, by the dilatation aud com- 
preſſion of the lungs. 

BREATHE (V.) to gently receive and diſ- 
charge the external air. —— 

BREA'THLESS (A.) dead, without life or 


motion. ; g 
BRE'CKNOCK (S.) the county town of Breck- 
nockſhire, ſeated at the meeting of the rivers 


Hodney and Uſe, over which is a- good ſtone 
bridge. It 1s a place of great antiquity, and 
at preſent a very large bailiwick- town, con- 
taining three pariſh-churches, one of which 
is collegiate. Its houſes are well built, and 


wag 


* 
0 
i 


* 
>» 
— 


| 38 in compaſs, called Brecknock 


B R E 


defended. by a caſtle, and a ſtrong 
t is governed by two bailiffs, 15 al- 
, two chamberlains, a town clenk, &c. 
ds one member to parliament, is well in- 
ited, has the aſſines held here, enjoys a 
de in clothing, has two markets week - 
Wedneſday and Saturday, which are 
ppl with corn, cattle, c. About 
two miles this town is a large meer or 


3] : 


i 


where forme:ly ſtood a large city, 
which, was ſwallowed up by an earthquake. 
It is 123 computed, and 161 meaſured miles 
q ſtant from London. 
BRE'CENQCKSHIRE (S.) in Sub Malm, 
is generally . mountainous, ſome of which 
* 1 


are exceeding craggy, particularly 
Monuchdeuny-Hill ; and therefore by fome 
nick-named Break res Yet there are 
ſevexal fruitful plains and valleys in it, where 


_ cattle feed, and corn grows pleatifully, The 
TL and Hye are the two rivers that mn thro? 
and water it, which are ſtered with great 

4 ty of excellent ſalmon, trouts, &c. It 
61 pariſh-churches, and four market- 
towns, and ſends one member to parliament; 
is in Llandaff dioceſe ; is about 106 miles in 
circumference, and has about 6000 houſes. - 
BREECH (S.) the buttocks, or that part of 
the body we fit on; alſo the hinder-part of a 


or great gun. a 
BREE'CHES (S.) that of a man's cloath- 
ing that covers his thighs, private parts, and 
buttocks. os 
BREED (V.) to produce, or bring forth young; 


alſo to nouriſh, bring up, or educate, 
BREE'DING (S.] producing, nowiſhing, edu- 
f Gr behaviour, 


BREEZE (8.) à briſk or freſh gale. of wind 


blowing from the land or ſea 3 alſo an inſect 
called the gad fly or horſe fiy. 


BRENTFORD, BRANDFORD of 


BRA'YNFORD. (s.) in Middleſex, It is 
dat a chapelry or hamlet to Haruwell, yet 
bath a good weekly market on Tueſday. 
This town enjoys a very good trade, occa- 
fioned by its being the great thoroughfare of 
the weſtern road from and to London, and its 
having the advantag- of the Thames coming 
near it, It conſiſts of two ſtreets. or parts, 
the Old and the New, which makes the 
whole very long, and is 8 computed, and 10 
meaſured miles diſtant from Landan. 
BREVE (S.) in Muſict, is a long note of the 
quantity of two bars, or common meaſures, 
— — commonly wrote with the charac- 
ter O. 
BRE'VIARY (S.) a fort of maſs or prayer- 
book, uſed by the church of Rome, Mc, at 
different hours of the day; the office called 


. mattins-was formerly. ſaid in the night, the 
laude began at ſun-rifing, or 6x O clock; 


the prime, the tierce, the ſexta, and the 


: 


| 


* 


| 


| 


| BRYBERY (s.) the art of corrupting a 


| 


- vikons of the day;z. the veſpers are; aid after 


- *aty 


F 


nones, are ſo called from the reſpective „0 


B R 1 
ſun-ſet, and the after ning q 
che caſtor of divine Ede ut al AR" not 
in che courſe of the 24, is very ik) « pate, 
the weſtern chureh ; they were fir he fitua 
cuftus, and afterwards the breviary, for dwell 
being a collection and epitome of all the WS the navig 


. * . 5 : po tion 
laity practiſe ſaying the breviarie: at xe free fro! 
the cannot go to church. to any 
BRE'VIATE (S.) an extract of a , It i 
deed, caſe, &c. | elefted a 
BRE'VITY (S.) ſhortneſs, conciſenes, her with 
neſs in words or writing. inferio1 


BREW (V.) to mis, 


BREWER (S.) a mixer of different di 
bquors, in order to make them pala 
but particularly thoſe per ſons who mai 


beer, &c. from malt, for publick ſale, z each, t 
called. | kingdon 
BRE'WESS or BRE'WIS (S.) biſcuits c k cattle, 
of bread ſoak ed in the liquor and fat of ntities of 
ing meat. res are 
BR'EW-HOUSE (s.) the place or office pariſh 


drink is made from ma't, &c. 
BRE'WOOD (S.) a fall but pretty 


Stafferd/orre, whoſe market is weeky of dif 
Tuckday, Tbe biſhop of L it burgeiſe: 
the manor. It is diftant from Laus sel 
r. and 125 meaſured miles. is diftan 
BRIBE (V.) to give gifts to a perfor ; meaſur 
or forbear an action he ought to forbeart DGE-W 


by gifts, large promiſes, Sc. to do iich hat! 
to his duty, three lat 
BRICK (S.) thoſe pieces of baked clzyry b by tra 


with which coramon houſes are built ; f 
long, thin, narrow loaf, which the 


BRI'CK-BAT (S.) a piece of broken br 

BRI'CK-KILN-(S.) the place where bi 
are burnt, baked, or hardened by fur 
fit them for. the uſe of building, &c. 

BRIDAL (A.) ſomething belonging to: 
or marriage. 

BRIDE (S.) a new-married woman. 

BRI'DEGROOM (S.) a new-marne 
or the huſband of the bride. 

BRIDGE (S.) a paſſage or place made u 
of wood, ſtone, brick, &c. to pals « 


over a river, ditch, valley, or any place 

wiſe unpaſſable. F q the ride 
BRI'DGEND-(S.) a pretty large town Ne 

morganſbire, ſeated on the river C 72 


parts it into two parts, which are 2 | 
by a large tone bridge. It hath a good! 
ket weekly on Saturday, and is 1350 
puted, and 176 meaſured miles diftant 


BRI'DGE-NORTH (8.) a large, ancent 
ket and borough-town in Shropſorre, | 
by che ner Seyern into two parts, ll 


+ ind the lower, which are united by a 
» fone bridge of ſeven arches, which 
þ 2 gate, a gatehouſe, and ſome houſes on 
The ſituation is both pleaſant and health- 
fr dwelling, and commodious for trade, 
the navigableneſs of the Severn, which 
u through it. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets 
Il paved with pebbles : It is a very ancient 
oration enjoying many great privileges, 
ve free from paying pontage, toll and cuſ- 
, to any other towns, and receives from 
ay. It is governed by two bailiffs, who 
elefted annually out of the 24 aldermen, 
ether with a recorder, a town-clerk, and 
er inferior officers, The bailiffs, for the 
je being, are lords of the manor for the 
n and liberties. It ſends two members to 
fament, who are choſe by the burgelles. 
market, which is very large, is 
gturday. It hath four fairs annually, 
whereof are very great, and laſt three 
; each, to which perſons from all parts of 
kingdom reſort to buy and fell horſes, 
x cattle, ſheep, &c. and particularly latge 
ntities of hops; almoſt all forts of manu- 
are carried on here, It has two 
parſh-churches, but the ſettled income 
the miniſters is but ſmall, the ancient 
nues being wholly. alienated by the ſta- 
of diſſolution. Here is a free-ſchool for 
burgeiſes ſons, which alſo ſends and main- 
hs 13 ſcholars at the univerſity of Oxford. 
is diſtant from London 108 computed, and 
5 meaſured miles. 
DGE-WATER (S.) a large populous 
in Somerſetſhire, on the river Parret, 
ich hath a good bridge over it, conſiſting 
three large arches, It is well frequented 
h by traders and merchants, the river be- 
capable of bearing ſhips of 100 tons. It 
overned by a mayor, recorder, two alder- 


, two bailiffs, 24 common-council men, 


| other inferior officers. It ſends two 
mbers to parliatnent, bath a market week - 
on Thurſday and Saturday, and three fairs 
ally; hath a very large, handſome 
ch, and is diſtant from London 116 com- 
*, and 143 meaſured miles. 
DLE (V.) to reſtrain, manage, or keep in 
dd order ourſelves or others ; to curb or 
e in ſubjſetion, * * 
DLE (S.) that part of a horſe's furniture 
pt goes into his mouth and about his head, 
— is gyi-ed according to the will 
tne . | 
DLINGTON or BURLINGTON (S.) 
pretty large town in the Eaſt Riding of 
hire, about five furlongs" in length, fitu- 
on 2 creek of the ſea, where is a very 
harbour for ſhips, and is uſed by the col- 
+ It is a place of good trade, having a 
fy commodious Key for lading and unlading 
ooch, and has a large market weekly on 
+ Two acts of parliameat, one in 
am i, and the other in K. Georg? 1ft's 


time, have been paſſed for repairing the 
piers of this harbour, in order to render it ſtill 
more uſeful ; it is diſtant from Land 161 
computed, and 205 meaſured miles. | 

BRI'DPORT (S.) in Dorſerſbire, at a little 
diſtance from the ſea-thore, is fituate between 
two ſmall rivers. It is a borough and mar- 
ket-town, and has ſent. two members to par- 
lament for near 500 years paſt, The mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday, - The corporation 
is governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, and 
certain capital burgeſſes. In K. Henry VIIIth's 
time they had an act of parliament in their 
favour, that none but this corporation ſhould 
make cables, &c. for ſhipping, for a certain 
time. Formerly it was a place of great trade, 
having the river navigable, and a haven and 

iers, for the advantage and ſafety of ſhips 3 

t by means of a great ſickneſs, the town 

being almoſt depopulated, the uſual care was 

- diſcontinued, and the lands choaked up the ha- 

ven, and the piers fell to decay; and in the 

year 1722, an act paſled for reſtoring and re- 

building the haven and piers of Bridport ; but 

it is feared it will hardly ever be effected; it 

is diſtant from Lendm 115 computed, and 
145 meaſured miles, 

BRIEF (S.) letters patents to impower ſufferers 

dy fire, or any other publick calamity to col- 

„receive, and appropriate to their own 

uſe the charitable benevolence of tender - 

; hearted people; alſo the name of a meaſure 

of time in Muſick, which is the longeſt ex- 

preſſed by a fingle note. In Law, it is any 
writ whereby ſomething is commanded to be 
done, in order to execute juſtice, or perform 
the king's orders. In the church of Rome, 

. apoſtolical briefs are the letters the pope diſ- 

tches to princes and other magiſtrates re- 
ting to publick affairs; they are ſo called, 
becauſe they are very ſhort, written on pa- 
per, without any preface or preamble, in 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from bulls, which 

are ample, and always wrote on parchment 3 
a brief 1s ſealed with red wax, the ſeal of the 

fiſherman, or St. Peter in a boat, and always 
in the preſence of the pope; they are now 

fuller than formerly, and uſed for graces and 

diſpenſations, as well as buſineſs. _ 

BRIEF (A.) ſhort, in few words, &c. | 

BRIER (S.] a prickly plant or hedg?, com- 

* monly very fragrant or ſweet in ſmell, and 
bearing wild roſes. | 

BRIGA DE (S.) a party of horſe or foot in an 
army, conſiſting of 8, 10, or 12 ſquadrons 
of horſe, or 4, 5, or 6 battalions of foot, 
commanded by one general officer, called a 
brigadier, 

BRIGANTINE (S.) a ſmall, flat, open veſſel 
going both with fails and cars, either for 
fighting or giving chace, | 

BRIGGS or GLA'MFORDBRIDGE (S.) in 
Lincolnſpire, which is but an indifferent 

town, wy a good market weekly on *_ 

* | 9 3 


% 


1. 


—— 
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3 I; 


8 B RI. 
2 and 
tay 3 as compared, 153 meaſured miles 
BRIGHT (A.) clear, light, ſhining; alſo a 


man of learning and good natural parts, one 
very ready and quick in apprehenſion: 


BRTLLANT (A.) glittering, n 
e. 


ſhining ; alſo a high - metled, ſta | 

BRIM (8. the edge, or utmoſt extent of any 
thing, as of a hat, cup, diſh, & c. 

BRI/'MMER (S.) a cup, glaſs, or pot filled 
exceeding full, or juſt ready to run over. 

BRYMMING (S.] the act of generation be- 
tween ſwine. | 

BRIMSTONE (S.) the mineral called ful- 

phur, which is one of the chymiſts univerſal 
principles of all bodies. : 

BRI'NDED or BRUNDLED (A.) the being 
mixed or variegated with divers colours. | 

BRINE (S.) the falt liquor or pickle that beef 
or pork is preſerved in; alſo the liquor that 
falt is made of, and generally any ſalt liquor 
whatever. 

BRING (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thing to 
come to another perſon or place. 

BRINK (S.) the edge or fide of a river, &c. 

BRI'NY or BRIFNISH (A.) any liquor of a 
ſaltiſn taſte or nature. ; 

Wi? lively, gay, airy, ſprightly, mer- 

, Jovial, vigorous, active. | 

BRYSKET (s.) that part of the breaſt that 
hes next the ribs. | 

BRISTLE (S.) a ſtrong hair that is upon the 
back of a ſwine, particularly thoſe that ſtand, 
grow, or are upon the ridge of the chine, or 
back - bone. 

BRI'STLE (V.) to erect the hairs upright 
upon the beck, like an enraged hog; alſo to 
go up courageouſly to an enemy, to give him 
battle, or revenge an affront, 5 

BRISTLY (A.) any thing that is full of rong 
prickly hairs'or briſtles. 

BRI'STOL (S.) the greateſt, richeſt, and beſt 
por of trade of ahy city in England, except 

„ fituate partly in Glouceſterſhire, and 
partly in Somerſelſpire; but doth really belong 
to neither, being a city which is a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, and having diſtin magiſ- 
trates of its own : Standing upon a pretty 
high ground between the Avon and the Frome, 
and preſents the beholders with a beautiful 
ſhew of 'pub'ick and private buildings. It is 
reckoned the third city in England. The ri- 
ver Avon runs through the middle of it, over 
which there is a very good bridge, conſiſt ing 
of four large arches, upon which is built a 
ſtreet, with two t5ws of houſes on each fide, 
one like Lendin. Bridge: There is likewiſe a 
draw-bridge over the river Frome, to let in 
ſhips, &c- The, whole taken together is of 
a large extent, and circular form. Formerly 
the whole was encompaſſed with a double 
wall, of which only ſome ruins now temain, 
It is a large opulent corporation, that ſends 
two members to parliament ; and is governed 


B RO 


by a mayor, dläkrinen, two ſheriffs, a rccor- 


der, &c. It is now encompaſſed wich 
wall, in which are fix gates. Its freer, 07 
many, uniform, and well built, and all l. v mak 
very neat, and free from all ill Cents; dGUE (8 
carts are permitted to come into the city, | nner 
all their goods, &c. are brought upon fi — ing 
The middle of the city is built cloſe, w — 
' ſhops fully ſtocked with all forts of merch by acct 
dize z but the other parts are more ec heir 01 
and fine houſes, particularly the fquare dl DIDER | 
the key. It is well furniſhed with all fort king w 
proviſions, having a market weekly, bath, with 
Wedneſday and Saturday, and ſeveral uu MIL (V.) 
fairs. It has a very noble key along the; lately 
Frome ; and although the generality d 41 
inhabitants are ſaid to be of a ſordid n. (S.) 
way of thinking, having little politenek,, border 
on n is a very handſome bu RAGE 
ing, called the Aſſembly- Rem, which ard, or 
thought will help to poliſh, the gayer par that fi 
them. The ſmallneſs of the Tolſey or Chu a of at 
occaſioned them to procure. an act of . native 
ment in 1723, for building another, th XE (A 
little more is yet done towards it (. Kc. 
than clearing the meal-market, where Irn ( 
deſigned to be built, The manufactu x of per 
LIEN is ſo great, as to employ 15 * 2s 
ouſes in waking them, which is Occahe ular } 
by the large export of wine, cyder, beet, barge b 
and particularly the hot well-water of WA the uſe 
Vincent, which among other excellent qu w upon 
ties is found to be a ſpecifick for the dale * 
There are 19 churches in it, though ba, in t 
| pariſhes ; and beſides thoſe, there are a ly eo! 
number of meeting-houſes for Quakers, M. Los. 
tits, Ke. It is 94 computed, and 115 Pars 
ſured miles diſtant from London, k neceſi 
BRITISH (A.) any thing belonging ue of 
, people or iſland of Great Britain, nepal, a 
BRI'TTLE (A.) ealy to break, weak, Mt &. 
crazy, or ſhort, that ſnaps or breaks with L' Gans 
bending, or with very little trouble, . and 
BRI'TTLENESS (S.) aptneſs to break, er 
neſs to ſnap, crack, or burſt aſunder. ahold g 
BROACH (V.) to report, or ſpread « 'MLEY 
abroad; to tap, or open a veſſel of liqua, WW. ma 
+ as it may run, or be drawn thereat. Js 
1 (A.) wide, much extended from 1 pa 
to ſide. 
BRO'AD-SIDE (S.) a Sea Term, for the fi N 5 
all the guns on one fide of a ſhip upin h col 
egemy z alſo any home-thruft or charge Ann, f 
a perſon, by way of accuſation or reply, 6 com 
; | Printing, it is when. one fide only is fin fl P. 
as in ſheet almanacks, &c. re, form 
BROCA'DE. (S.) a N ity wove with lation 
vers mixtures of colgurs, and gold and i lord 5 
' raiſed and enriched with flowers, and var pretty | 
ſorts of figures: Formerly.it was confine kly 0 
what was made wholly of gold or filve, 2 
of both mixed ; but now it is applied to MSGI 
ſort of flower'd works. | e town 
BROCK ($.) in Hunting, is 2 badger, bo houſe 
Em Por FLgrs = 
| ( „ all | ok the 8 m 
Ie Kind," aut ede el 


CUE of BRO'GGLE (V.) to fiſh for 

is by making the water muddy or thick. 

- manner that foreigners diſcover themſelves 
peaking Enghſh, or any acquired tongue, 
r the manner of their own .auntry, ei- 

by accenting it like their own, or retain- 

; their own idioms or phraſes, 

DER (V:) to adorn cloth, filk, &c. by 

king with the needle, flowers, &c. the 

with embroider. ' 

MIL (v.) to roaft meat upon the coals im- 

diately, or mediately upon a gridiron laid 

the coals. 


MIL (S.) a quarrel, difturbance, falling out, 
kſord-r, either by words or blows. 

YRAGE or BROKERAGE (s.) the pay, 
ard, or allowance, that is given to a per- 
that finds cuſtomers, and ſells them the 

a of another perſou, whether a ſtranger 


a natives 
IKE (A.) daſh'd to pieces, ruin'd, un- 
ne, &c. 
ER (S.) a name common to ſeveral 
of perſons, who do the buſineſs of other 
dns; as, an Exchange broker is one, whoſe 
ticular buſineſs is to know the courſe of 
barge between different cities and nations, 
the uſe of ſuch perſons as want either to 
w upon, or remit to them, Stock brokers 
ſuch as buy and fell for others, parts or 
res in the joint ſtock of a corporation or 
dick company, as the Bank, South-Sea, 
ita, London Aſſurance, York Buildings, &c. 
; Ae ſet of men, who fur - 
1 itous s with money, upon a 
ie of — 49 for the ſecurity of their 
neipal, at ſuch extravagant intereſt as they 
Ink fit to demand, ſome after the rate of 
„ ſome 20, and ſome 30 per Cent. pe- 
and now cuſtom has ſtamped the name 
brokers upon thoſe, who buy and ell old 
hold goods, 
MLEY (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, 
boſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; this 
1 is noted for having the biſhop of Ro- 
s palace, and the college or hoſpital for 
} clergymens widows, built by doctor Jobn 
aer, biſhop of Rochefter, and endowed 
h 5ol. per Arn. for a chaplain, and 201. 
Arn, for each widow ; diſtant from Lon- 
> 6 computed, and 9 meaſured miles, 
MLEY-PA'GGETS (S.) in Stafford- 
e, formerly called Brom'ey- Abbots, at the 
lolution of the abbies, c. was given to 
lord Paget, to hold of the crown ; it is 
pretty town, and hath a good market 
y on Tueſday z diſtant from London 
computed, and 128 meaſured miles. 
MSGROVE (s.) in Wercefterſbire, is a 
de town, fix furlongs in length, has abcut 
o houſes, and drives a conſiderable trade in 
thing, is govern'd by a bailiff, recorder, al- 
men, and other officers, hath a good mar- 
: weekly on Tueſday, for corn and country 


BRO 

| i and two fairs yearly ;. diſtant frm 

$2 computed, and 93 meaſured miles. 

BRO'MYARD (S.) in Herefordſbire, a ſmall 
town, lying ia the mid-way between Here- 
ford and Worceſter ; the country all along is 
full of orchards, which renders it very plea- 
fant travelling in the fruit-ſeaſon ; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday; it is 96 computed, 
and 124 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

BRO'NCHIA (S.) certain brarches or hollow 
tubes belonging to the wind pipe, that are 
diſperſed thro* the lungs. 

BRONCHñO TOM (S.) the art of cutting 
into the wind-pipe in a fleſhy or membranous 
part between the rings, to prevent ſuffocation 
or choaking in a ſquinancy. 

BRO'NCHUS (S.) che midd'e or hollow part 
of the wind-pipe, compoſed of a great num» 
ber of griftly rings. 

BRONTO'LOGY (S.) a deſcription or diſ- 
courſe of thunder. 

BROOCH (S.) a golden collar worn 
upon the neck of ladies, &c. and with the 
Painters, it is a picture all in one colour. 

BROOD (S.) a parcel or company of chickens 
hatched by, and following one hen; often 
applied to women that have many children. 

BROOD (V.) to fit upon eggs, in order to 
lr 
a poſture or contrivance an 

BROOK /S.) a ſmall running water or rivulet. 

BROOK (V.) to ſubmit to a thing patiently, 
to comply with 2 or put up affronts. 

BROOM (S.) a fort of green heath, with 
which js made an inſtrument to ſweep off or 
away any looſe matter from a floor, pave- 
ment, &c, theſe inſtruments are alſo made 
ſometimes with hair, or hogs briſtles, and 
ſometimes with other matter, as birch twigs, 
the refuſe of cane flags, &c. 

BROO'MING or BREA'MING (S.) the 
burning of the dirt or filth that a ſhip hath 
contraſted by a voyage, with broom, ſtraw, 
reeds, &c. when the is on the careen. 

BROTH (S.) the liquor in which fleſh or pulſe 

is boiled. 

BRO'THEFL (S.) a houſe of debauchery, 
where naughty women act unſeemlineſs, and 
other diſhoneſty. 

BRO'THER (S.) the name of relation be- 
tween two males derived from the ſame fa- 
ther and mother ; ſometimes to thoſe that 
ſpring from the ſame father, and a different 
mother ; ſometimes from the ſame mother, 
and a different father; ſometimes to the 5ro- 
thers of a wife or huſband ; the ancients ap- 
plied this form indifferently to almoſt all who 
ſtood related in collateral lines, as uncles, ne- 
phews, couſins german, &c, it is alſo uſed 
by moſt companies and fraternities of men; 
eſpecially monks of the ſame convent in ge- 
neral, one of the ſame country, nation, and 
eſpecially the ſame religion, and univerſal'y 


for any man, as the deſcendent of Alam, 
Oz according 
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BROWN (A.) of « dark, duſty colour, ſun- 


BRU 
nceording to Chriſt' mand; ſometimes 
for any ſimilitude of pane, whether good 


or bad. 
BROTHERHOOD (S.) a company or ſoci- 
ety of men of the ſame family, trade, or 
function. 1 1 | 
BROW (S.) that part of the face that hangs 
over the eye, covered with a ridge of hair ; 
in imitation whereof the ſummit of top of a 
Hill that hangs over, h alſo called the brow 
of the hill. 
BRO'W-ANTLER (S.) the firſt fart of a 
deer 


BRO'W-BEAT (V.) to diſcountenance 2 per 
ſon by angry or threatening looks ; al 
check, ſnub, or keep under. 


burnt, &c. | 
BROWN (S.) ſometimes is the fir, or family 
name of a perſon, and ſometimes the name 
of a colour in painting, ſuch as umber, &c. 
BRO'WNISTS (S.) a ſect who followed the 
opinion of one Jobn Brown, a ſchoolmaſter 
in Southwwark, who condemned all ceremonies 
and eccleſiaſtical diſtinctions: He ſeparated 
from the eſtabliſhed church here in England, 
and all the reformed churches abroad, af- 
firming there was a mixture of corruption in 
all other communione. but their own. 
BROWSE or BRO'WSEWOOD (S.) the 
young tender ſprouts of trees that come out 
early in the ſpring. 
BROWSE (V.) to feed upon the young ſprouts 
or twigs of trees. | 
BRUISE (S,) à hurt received from a blow or 
ſtroke with a ftick, ftone, &c. which does 
not cut the ſkin, nor cauſe the fleſh to bleed. 
BRUISE (V.) to prejudice, hurt, or ſpoil a 
thing by a blow, ſqueeze or hard compreſſure, 
BRUTT (S.) a report, rumour, or common 
talk of a thing. 
BRU'MA (S.) a falſe god of the Brachmanes, 
who, according to their fab'es, produced as 
many worlds, as he has conſiderable paris 
in his body, They ſay, that the firſt world, 
which is over heaven, was formed of his 
brains; the ſecond, of his eyes; the third, 
of his mouth; the fourth, of his left ear; 
the fiſth, of the roof of his mouth, / and 
tongue; the fixth, of his heart; the ſe- 
venth, of his belly; the eighth, of his privy 
parts ; the ninth, of the left thigh ; the 
tenth, of his knees; the eleventh, of his 
heel; the twelfth, of the toes of his right 
foot; the thirteenth, of the fole of his left 
fot; and the fourteenth, of the air which 
invironed him. In ſome of the figures of 
this idol, the firſt world is marked on the top 
of his head ; the ſecond, upon his right eye; 
the third, upon h's mouth; the fourth, upon 
bis left eye; the fifth, upon his throat; the 


fixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, 2s before | 


faid ; the tenth, upon his right thigh; the 
gleventh, upon his right foot; the twelfth, 


upon his left foot; Go opos the 


BUB 
ſole of the left foot 3 and the four 
upon an oval, which repreſents the air ul 
with he is invironed. They wol; 
people believe, that there is a relatia 
tween theſe worlds, and the parts from w 
they ſuppoſe them to ſpring ; that each 
has different qualities, . conformably v e ron 
world which hath produced him, 
from the firſt world came the wiſe me, 
learned and fine wits; from the ſecond, pod in t 
dent men; from the third, the coo 
from the fourth, crafty and ſubtile; 


the fifth, gluttons; fram the fixth, M em vere: 
from the ſeventh, cowards; from the t aners of 
laſcivious ; from the ninth, tradeſmen ANT E 


labourers; from the tenth, gardener; EERS 
the eleventh, handicraft tradeſmen ; 
the twelfth, murderers and thieves; grate or 
the thirteenth, the violent oppreſſors « 
poor; from the fourteenth, thoſe vb bed 5c: 


the gift of doing all things well, þ have an 
BRU'MAL (A.) of or belonging to the che ve 
ter, or cold time of the year. a great | 
BRUMA'LIA (S.) a feaſt of Bacchw, bee Indi, 
brated among the ancient Roman: tus % an 
year, viz, in November and February. am whe 
BRUNT (S.) onſet, attack, aſſault; ,o part 
difficulty or croſs accident. gent ei 


BRUSH (S.) an inftrument made of . 
or hair, to clean clothes, &c. with; Me that 
paint with, 

BRUSH (V.) to clean or ſweep off the ken fro: 
dirt from cloaths, &. alſo a cantingy 
for one who goes off privately, or rum 
from his creditors, or with ftolen good 

BRU'SHER (S.) a glaſs filled to the u 
or brim ; alſo one that gets or ſteal at tub 
privately, c. in 01 

BRU'SH-WOOD (S.) ſmall ſticks or pins, Kc. 
cut off ſor firing. CKENE 

BRU'STLE- (V.) to ſwagger, hector. « 
pour, to go up to a perſon, as ff ready NA or 
vour him, to make a noiſe 5 ang 
armour or ts made of ſtiff or! 
filk, &c. Poms CKET ( 

BRU TAL or BRU'TISH (A.) without er, oft 
ſigns of rationality, ſenſe, or humanity; WS and « 
doing things wildly, and like enraged bale! that 

BRUTE (S.) any kind of beaſt or animal 
ſeems to act without reaſon. 


BUB (S.) a cant or merry word for any gba, 


drinkable liquor, dd furrou 
BU'BBLE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, e C, 
; ceive, under a ſpecious pretence of ſelim i. for t. 
bargains, as built c 


BUBBLE (S.) a bladder that ſwims un» 2nd di 
water; alſo an ignorant perſon that st 
impoſed upon, and cheated ; alſo any et, whe 

in trade that pretends to great advanto2" PP are 0 
large profits, to ariſe from whimſical « e three 
takings, many of which were on foot nt go: 
year 1720, which is from thence d =*times 
year of bubbles, In Phyſich, the lite 
drops of any flu'd filled with air. 5 mar! 

BU'BLING G.) a boiling or riſing gel) WP" anus 


BUC 
ster through the pavement from 8 
ale ud ken pipe, Kc. alſo the act of cheating or 
ul n ppoling u a „ &c. 
latica 0 G6.) 2 boil, blotch, fore, or impoſtume, 
rom ng in lous or kernelly parts of 
each le body, as the groin, arm-pits, c. there 
ly to e var'0us forts of them, arifing from vari- 
n. « cauſes; ſometimes they are called mild or 
* m, ariſing from the overflowing of the 
cond, od in the glands, mixing with ſome pec- 
0 and malignant humour, ariſing from a 
ile; commonly peſtilential; and ſometimes 
h, m venereal embraces, and are the fore- 
the er of the diſtemper called the pox. 


ANTERS, BUCANEE'RS or BOUCA- 
EFRS (S.) the name of certain ſavages in 

Weſt- Indies, who prepare their meat upon 
erate or hurdle made of braſil wood, placed 
the ſ\mcak ; at a good height from the fire, 


) have an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, fine taſte, 
x the vermil colour of a roſe, and that it 
a great reſtorative to fick people; the Ca- 


chu, bet Indians uſed to cut their priſoners in 
u ten s, and dreſs them after this manner, 
ary. am whence, thoſe who go a pirating in 
ee parts, are called Bucaneers, from the 


quent cruelties they committed. 

EPHALUS (S.) the name of a famous 
arſe that Alexander the Great uſed to ride 
„ The word ſignifies a bullock's head, 
ken from the marks that the Greeks uſed 


nting od mark their horſes* with. 

rung (S.) a male deer, rabbet, hare, goat, 
200d, . alſo lye made of aſhes to whiten cloth. 
the ut K (V.) to put linen into a cauldron or 


eat tub of hot lye, made with waod-aſhes, 
c, in order to whiten it, and take out 
ains, &c. 

CKENHAM NEW or BU'CKNAM (S.) 


or, & Norfolk, a town which has a good market 
eady eck on Saturday, and a large meer or 
ulli ding water near it; it is diſtant from Lon- 
ff or 79 computed, and go meaſured miles. 


CKET (S.) a ſmall portable veſſel to hold 
ater, often made of leather, for its light- 
ſs and eaſy uſe, in caſes of fire; alſo the 
ſe] that is let down into a well or the ſides 
ſhips, to fetch up water, 

CKINGHAM (S.) the chief town of 
luchingbamſhire, fituated in a low ground, 
ad ſurrounded on all fides, but the north, by 
de Ouſe, upon which are ſeveral mills ere&t- 
„, for the making of paper. The caſtle 
u built on a great mount, in the middle of 
and divides it into two parts, wiz. the 
ith, where the town-hall ſtands, and the 
eſt, where the church ſtands. The build- 


Ig are old, and the caftle ruinous. There 
ical e three ſtone bridges over the river: The 


bunty goal and court are kept here, and 
metimes the aſſizes. It is 44 computed, 

bo meaſured miles diſtant from London; 
5 2 market weekly on Saturdays, and three 


lled haxcan 3 the meat thus prepared, is faid | 


| 


n nua. King Charles II. granted them 


BUD 


- A new charter, by which they were governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, &c. but upon the re- 
ſtoration of the old charters, they returned to 
their former method of à bailiff, capital bur- 
geſſes, &c, and by à hte preſcription they 
ſend two members to parliament. 

BU'CKINGHAMSHIRE. (S.) is but of ſmall 
extent, being but 39 miles long, and 13 broad, 
and conſequently about 138 in circumference. 
It is divided into eight hundreds; it is fituated 
in the midſt of England, and contains 185 
pariſhes, of which ſeven are boroughs. It 
ſends 14 members to parliament, . has r 
market-towns, 15 parks, about 18,400 
houſes, and 111,400 fouls. It is watered by 
the rivers Con in the eaſt, Wickham and Amer- 


ſham on the ſouth-eaſt, the Thames on the 


ſouth, and the Iſa and Ouſe on the north. 
The air is generally good, eſpecially on the 
Chiltern hills; the foil is moſt marle or chalk, 
It is famous for corn and cattle, and the Vale 
of Ayleſbury is ſo fattening to ſheep, that it is 
common to ſe'l a ram for upwards of 10/. for 
breeding. Its chief manufactures are paper 
and bone-lace, both of which are brought to 
ſo great perfection by the care and induſtry of 
the manufacturers, as to vie with the beſt 
made abroad. 

BU'CKLE G. ] an inſtrument made of divers 
ſorts of metal, uſed to faſten the harneſs 
of a horſe, mens ſhoes, &c. in ſuch faſhions 
and forms, as beſt pleaſes the artificer or cuſ- 
tomer. 

BU'CKLE (V.) to faſten with thongs and 
buckles ; alſo to * N yie d or con- 


deſcend to a thing; to curl up hair, as 
the perriwig-makers 

BU'CKLER (S.) a „or defenſive ar- 
mour tor body, againit the blows off an 


BU'CKRAM (S.) linen cloth ſtiffned, for the 


uſe of taylors, upholders, ſtay-makers, and 


other-workers with the needle. _ 

BU'CKSOM (A.) wanton, briſk, merry, for- 
ward to, or defircus of amours, &c, 

BUCO'LICKS (S.) paſtoral poetry, vi. ſuch 
as have country affairs for their ſubjects, 
— the buſineſs and diverſions of ſhep- 

rds. 

BUD (S.) a young ſprout, before it blooms or 
bloſioms. 

BUD (V.) to put or ſhoot forth ſprouts ;. alſo 
to graft or inoculate. 

BU'DDESDALE or BO'TESDALE (S.) a 
ſmall town ĩꝶ Suſfalt, whoſe market is week 
iy on Saturday, 72 computed, and 81 mea- 

red miles from Landon. 

BU'DDLE-(S.) a place where Miners waſh 
their ore, to * 1 for the furnace, 

BU'DLEY (S.) a town in Te, 
whoſe market was formerly kept — 
which occafioning much irregularity, it was 
altered do Monday. 

BU DGE (S.) the fur of a lamb when dreſs d; 
from W 
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who wait the lord mayor of the eity of ſBULBA'CEOUS (A.) plants that have 9 1 
Londen at ſhew, or day of his k] bulbous, or little round heads in the roy rapes, 
entering upon his office, are called ba-|BU'LGED (A.) a 24 ſaid to be ſo, a knob 
"cbelors, from being cloathed in long gowns | ſhe has ſtruck or off ſome of her t occafic 
lined with lambs fur. bers againſt a rock, anchor, &c. and & k, from 
BU'DGET (S.) a bundle, parcel, or quantity} a leak. - 
of goods put together in a bag, ſack, or other BULK (S.) the largeneſs or ze of a ch. DLE (8 
convenience. ; the hold of a ſhip ; fo breaking bull, 1 hings W 
BUFF (S.] a thick leather, tanned after a par- take out part of a ſhip's cargo ; alſo the; (S.) 1 
ticular manner, uſed upon fey ral military oc- | or principal part of a man's eftate, h ü into a c 
caſions z the true fort comes from Turkey, and | the bulk of it. . hquor, 
is made of the ſkin of a buffalo; it is alſo | BU'LKISHNESS or BU'LKINESS ($,) | (V.) 
imitated by dreſſing the ſkins of elks, oxen, neſs, bigneſs, greatneſs, &c. it, Kc. 
&c. the ſame way. BU'LKY (A.) large, big, great, &c. GAY « 
To fand BUFF (V.) to ſtand ftoutly to a | BULL (S.) a publick writing diſpatchel felt, a 
thing, to be reſolute and unmoved, though} the Roman chancery, ſealed with lead; x Nafolk, 
the danger be great; alſo applied in a familiar | the ſame with the edicts, letters patent b mak 
way, to an acquaintance or intimate, as, How | proviſions of ſecular princes ; if they an hurſda 
do you do, my buff? ters of grace at d favour, the lead is huy ches, 
BU'FFET or BU FET (S.) a handſome filk threads ; if they be of juſtice and N arſhipe 
cup-board, or repoſitory for plate, gliffes, ry, the lead is hung by a hempen « t from 
china, &c, which are put there either for or- & the name of a creature that is freq ured m 
nament or convenience of ſerving the table. It to make good beef, and then is CLE G 
BU'FFET (V.) to lap, beat, or worry a per- | an or, or the 1 
ſon; to vex, purſue, or torment. B'ULL-BEGGAR (S.) any thing to fr lit, 
BUFFOO'N (S.) a jack-pndding, or merry-| perſons or children with, that has n» LER 
andrew, any perſon that endeavours to excite | being. ful work 
laughter in others, by drolling, mimicking, | BU'LLET (S.) a ball of lead, iron, & (S.) a 
or other trifling behaviour. various fizes, and commonly uſed in # x 
BUFFOO'NERY (S.) trifling, jeſting, mi- to be diſcharged from cannon, muſket, WWF G6.) t 
micking, fooliſh drolling, &c. or in Hunting, to kill deer, &c. ich catcl 
BUG (S.) a large, broad, flat louſe, that breeds |BU'LLINGBROOK or BO'LINGBRY ER ( 
much in and about people's walls, beds, and | (S.) in Lincolnſhire, diftant from Londe cher ra 
bedding. computed, and 122 meaſured miles; its 91 INGE 
BU'GBEAR (S.) any thing that is made uſe of | ket is weekly on Tueſday. bire, th 
to frighten perſons with. eſpecially children. | BU"LLION (S.) gold or filver in the mai, Wy; diſtan 
BU'GGER (V.) to copulate or generate be- got, &c. meaſure 
tween the human and beſtial ſpecies ; alſo in } BU'LLOCK 50 an ox, or gelt bull. (S.) 
an unnatural way b-tween the human ſp-cies BULL V (S.) a fellow that attends ſtrump Y calk, 
only; alſo to-ply the cheat in play, as be- | whores, to protect them in their nigbt- A the a: 
tween boys at taw; Kc. bles and revels, and that is to pretend ui ¶ ve it is, 
BU'OCLE (& lonę, thin, lender glaſs bead ; | the huſband of any of them, in order w. running 
alſo a hunting horn. tort money out of any perſon that is n mar} 
BUILD (V.) to erect, raiſe, or compleat houſes, | in their ſnares ; alſo one that heQors ꝶ v veniene 
churches, palaces, &c. and ſometimes applied | pours much, and pretends to be a great d (V.) 
to the making an obſcure family, place, or | pion upon all occaſions, bis de ſig 
kingdom, well known, or famous, BU'LW ARK (S.) a place of defence, a Hen fron 
BUILT (S.) in Breckmckſhire, Scutb Wales, | on, rampart, or fort. DEN © 
pleaſantly ſeated among woods on the river [BUM (S.) the hinder or fleſhy part of the Abt, ſup 
Wye, is a pretty, though ſmall town, which | that people fit on, called alſo the butts e, dc. 
has a conſiderable trade in ſtockings, and hath [BUMBA'SIN (S.) a particular fort of ir or dit 
weekly two very good markets, wiz. on | wove or made of filk and cotton. pe for a 
Monday for cattle, and Saturday for provifi- [BUMBA'ST (S.) ranting, high-flown fy ed for t] 
ons; diſtant from Londen 12.5 computed, and | or writing, an unintelligible way of erna n wr 
157 meaſured miles. | on, a mere jargon of words, without me le, 180 
BULB (S.) in Beram, an oblong root, pretty | ing, &c. 
near round, compoſed of ſeveral ſkins or coats, BU MBLE (S.) any thing on a heap, ori FORD | 
{aid one over another, from the lower part | diſorder, ns 


whereof iſſues a great number of ſmall fibres; 


the roots of the common onion, the daffodil | 


and the hvacinth are of this fort: This name 
5 1 given to toberoſe roots compithd of 4 
ſolid, continued ſubſtance, that og not 
eoats or ſkins that peel or ſeparate from one 


BUMP (S.) a rifing or ſwelling beyond tht 
vel, or common ſurface of a thing; et 
animals, generally occaſioned by 2 f 
_ or ſettling of humours in a part 
pl-ce. 


BU'MPKIN (S.) a country, clowniſh, un" 


another, as the roots of Gffron and col- 
chique, &c, 


ner'y fellow, one undiſciplined and un" 
vated by lrarning, , - BUY 


BU'R 
H (.) a cluſter or collection of many 


ave gs, is it were, 2 * com mon ftalk, 

currants, keys upon a ring, &c. 
be or bump ; allo a diſeaſe in horſes, 
f her + occafions warts or knobs to grow in their 
nd (NS. from cating foul diet, is called the 


bes. 
DLE (S.) a parcel of goods, or collection 
dings wrapp' J or up . 

(C) the cork or other ſtopple that is 
into 2 caſſe, to prevent the air e getting to 
hquor, or the liquor's running out. 

(v.) to cloſe or ſtop up, to make a caſk 


bt, &c, 

GAY or BUNGEY (S.) a large town 
felt, and much reſorted to by the people 
Vafoli, fituated upon the river Waveney, 
d makes its. market, which is weekly 
hurſday, very conſiderable. It has two 
ches, and à grammar-ſchool, with 10 
arſhips for Emanuel-College in Cambridge; 
t from London 85 computed, and 101 
ured miles. 

GLE (v.) to do a thing illy, awkward- 
« the wrong way; to cobble, botch, or 
If, 

GLER (S.) an awkward, bad, or un- 
ful workman. 


(S.) a common. fort of cake, made of 


n, & 

| in # r, &c. | 

ſkets, T (S.) the middle part of the fail of a ſhip, 
ich catches and keeps the wink | 


TER (S.) one who goes about the ftreets 
ather rags, bones, &c. 
TINGFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Hert- 
wr, that _ a _— ons on Mon- 
; nt from 28 computed, and 
meaſured miles. i 
(S.) a piece of wood, cork, or an 


rump caſk, fo faſtened, as to ſwim or float 
ight-_ the anchor of a ſhip;- to ſkew readily 
nd hu ere it is, and to give notice to ſhips, to a- 
der w running upon the flucks. They are vſed 

is ao 25 marks to avoid ſhoa la, ſands, and ot her 
tors or veniences at ſea, 


(V.) to encourage or ſupport a perſon 
his deſigns or deſires; to aſſiſt, promote, 
ep from ſinking, BY * 
DEN or BURTHEN (S.) a load or 
tht, ſuppoſed to be as much 28 a man, 
ſe, Kc. can carry; »lſo any troubleſome 
ir or difficulty in life, as, too great a 
ge for a man's income, &c. ſometimes it 
ed for the theme or ſubject upon which 
rlon writes, or the chorus of a ſong. - In 
le, 180 pounds weight of ſteel is called a 
Wen, ' 


FORD (s.) in Gxfordfaire, anciently en- 
9 many privileges, but all of them were 
In Fre, by the over-iuling 
7 of Sir Latorcne Janßad, then lord 
baron of the Zxchequer, though it (fill 
is the face of à corporation, having 2 
mon ſeal, and being governed by two 
9 and other inferior officers, The mar- 


j 


—— —ů— —ů—Z 


B UR 
ket is weekly on Saturday, and much noted 
for ſaddles. Near this town are the Downs, 
called Burford, much frequented by theſe who 
delight in horſe-races, there being many here, 
which brings a conſiderable advantage to the 
town, which is diſtant 61 computed, and 85 
meaſured miles from London, =- 

BURG (S.) anciently meant a city, town, or 
caſtle upon a hill or mountain, it being the 
cuſtom to build them there, in order to diſco- 
ver an enemy before he came upon them; 
but future time finding the inconvenience of 
ſuch a ſituation, for want of water and other 
neceſſaries, removed themſelves into the plain 
or valley below, of which Saliſbury, formerly 
called Saleſdurg, is a famous inſtance» 

BU'RGESS (S.) an inhabitant of à burgh or 
borough ; alſo the repreſentative in parliament 
of a borough. bs 

BURGH or BO'ROUGH (S.) formerly a 
walled or incloſed town, and now a large vil- - 
lage or commona ty. . 

BURGH (S.) in Lincolnſbire, a very ſmall town, 
whoſe market is but inconſiderable, though 
kept weekly on Thurſday 5 104 computed, 
and 127 meaſured miles from London. 

BURGH under - Stanmore, . or MARKET- 
BROUGH (5) in Wefimoreland : This town, 

though but (mall, is divided into two parts, 

; wiz. the Upper or Church-Brough, upon ac- 

count of the church ſtanding, which has alſo - 

| a fine caſtle in it, lately rebuilt by the counteſs 
of Pembroke, The Lower Brough, called alſo 

' Market Brough, from its having the market 

in it, which is held weekly on Thurſday, and 

is pretty confiderable; diftant from 191 

computed. and 255 meaſured miles, 

BU'RGLAR (S.) a houſe - breaker or thief, that 

gets into houſes in. the night-time, or-other- 

; wile, by violently breaking up ſome window, 

door, &c. | 

BU'RGLARY (s.) the crime or fact of break- 
ing open a perſon's houſe, ſhop, &c. in an 
illegal way. | 

BU'RGM ASTER or BU!RGOMASTER (S.) 
a chief or governing magiſtrate of the towns 
in 8 and the Low Countries, |, 

BU'RGMOTE S.) the court of a borough. or 


city. F 
BURIAL (S.) the ſolemnity of a funeral, or 
the interment of a deceaſed perſon. 
RBURLE'SK or BURLE'SQUE (S.) the ridi- 
culing or lampooning a perſon or ſubje& ; and 
this is ſometimes praiſe-worthy, and ſame- 
times condemnable, according as it is applied z 
commendable, when by an artful and witty 
- expoſing fraud, hypocriſy, &c. it endeavours 
to reform the vie-s and vanities of the age, 
or private perſons; and |, when by in- 
genious turns of wit, . and religious 
matters ars treated in a ludicrous and unſeem · 
ly manner. „ n 
BU'RLY (A.) fat, large, big, groſs, heavy ; 
alſo and handſome. 
BURN (V.) de deſttoy, alter, or * 
bo : 3 


BUR 
Sie, ate to/thark a perſon with an iron, 
- way of "puniſhment ; or to mark cattle 2 
know them from others, that graze upon 
the ſame common. 

BURN n a hurt received by fire, occafioning 

Vlifters and tormenting ſores, and which fre- 

ntly lea ves very viſible marks of 1 fury, 

by tithe eſcars ; 72 formerly it alſo meant 

4 river, brook, or fountain of water, 'from 

"whence thoſe places that were built near 

omen een took their name, as Burn- 
c. 

BU'RNHAM or - BURNHAM-MA'RKET 
(S.) OE, its market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London go computed, 
and 128 meaſured miles, 

gt 1s 92 violent hot, inflamed, or 

re, 2» coal, wood, Kc. and per- 
ng in a Le fe alſo the act of de- 
— or mar ing with fire. 

BURNINCG-GLASS (S.) _—_ of glaſs & 
metal ſo ground, as to colle& the ſeveral 
rays of the ſun, that fall upon it, into one 
point, and thereby render the heat ſo intenſe, 
as to burn whatever lies in its way, ot ſphere | 
of activity. 

. BU'RNISH (v.) to ſmooth, poliſh, or brigh- 
ten metal, by filing, ſcouring, or any other 
meth6d that artificers uſe to accompliſh their 
defign 

BU'RNISHER (S.) one who ſmooths or 
brightens metal; alſo a particular ſort of 
inftrument or ſmoothing tool, uſed by en- 

vers and other workmen, to take out 
Ee, c. 

BURN TWO OD (S.) in Eſer, 15 computed, 
and 17 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 
— on an nod the high Toad, is well 

bited, and a good market 
on Thurſdays, ? m_ 

BURR On be een 
deer's alſo the knobs that are cut from 
'off calves ears; alſo any roughhefs upon the 


ſurface of a piece of metal, occaſioned by | 


cutting it with a graver, &c. 

BU'RROW (v.) to dig or make a hole in the 

hide or conceal one's ſelf, as rab- 
bets do in a warren. 

BURSE (8) a place for merchants to meet in, 
and nepotiate their affairs publickly, with us 
called the Exc 


BURST (V.) to fly or break aſunder by ſome | 


ſudden accident, as the fermentation of li- 
r, the diſcharge of gun · poder, Cee. 
BU*RSTENNESS (S.) covey ca in the body, 

called by the phyficians a hernies, occafioned 
by over-ftrainmg, &c. and is ſometimes not 
only very troubleſome, but un; fatal to 
the party aggrieved. 
BU'RTHENSOMNESS (s.) difficulty; es- 
ble ſomneſs, hard to be born or undergone. 
BURTON (S. ) in Weſtmorland, ſituate” on the 
utmoſt ſouthern point of this county, which 
borders upon Lancaſhire : Its” A is 
weekly on Thurſday ; 195 computed, and 


— 


vd (6) a9 firm wt e 


B US 
244 meaſured miles diſtant from 
BURTON or BURTON-STA'THER 


in , which, by its convenient 
ation for trade on the eaftern bank d 


Trent, begins to increaſe ſo much, us to 


judice Hull, Sc. It has a uy 
weekly on Monday, and is 127 cor 
and 150 meaſured miles diſtant from la 

BU'RTON-UPON-TRENT (s. ) in & 
Hire, particularly famous for its fine | 
over the Trent, being built of ſquare 
ſtone, with 34 arches, and is 515 yark 
The clothing trade is here very onſide 
its market is weekly on * : 
diftant from 96/ romputed, and 
meaſured miles. 

ee interr or lay in the gu 

dead body, to perform funeral rites; 1h 
put up or forgive affronts. 

BU RV (S.) a town or dwelling place, x 
Edmunds Bury; alſo a termination ot 
the names of ſeveral places, as A 
Bucklerſbury, & ec, 

BU'RY, St. Edmunds (S.) in Suffolt, wy 
moſt conſum'd by fire in 1608, but a 
ſent is a handſome · built town, ſituate 

riſing ground, which overlooks an up 
country, ans being in a very healthy & 

is much, reſorted to by the gentry: Ith 
verned by an alderman, recorder, con 
council, &c. and ſends two burgeiſes to 
liament : The moſt remarkable bud 
the lord Harvey's, now earl of Bris h 
the earl of Oxford's, the grammar · ſcho 
market Ml, on which the fin 

kept, a fine fairſted- and corn croſs, and 
very large churchesz there are many 
inns, and a very great market weekh 
Wedneſday, for all forts of proviſiom, 
three fairs the greateſt of 
begins on St. Mattbewv's day, which |! 
fortnight, during which time the cm 
is more remarkable than the commd 
this fair is kept on Agel Hill, which 
large, ſpacious plain, encompaſied with 
beſt gentlemens houſes, before which 
rected tents and booths for the baden 
the neighbouring nobility and gentry con 
it every” afternoon, where they nie 
evening, and then go to the play, 
which an aſſembly is uſually held in | 
gentleman's houſe; it is diſtant from 
64 computed, and 75 meaſured mile. 

BUSH (S.) any fort of ſhrub or low tr 
currant buſber, Gr. alſo the en ben of 
vern; alſo the tail of à fox, or a ſhort! 
head '> hair, 

BU'SHEL (S.) 4 meaſure of capacity fo 
goods, ſuch as coals, | ſalt, corn, t 
quantity is four pecksy or eight gal, bl 
eighth part of a quarter of corn, &. 

BUSINESS (S.) work, — 
thing that is — calling or occupation 


CHA 
„ 2 catplaſm or uaguent made of oll, 
ney, greaſe, Kc. to cure horſes of ſtrains, 
ſes, Kc. in Painting, an exaggerated re- 
.ntation of a perſon, wherein the likeneſs 
, and at the ſame time ridiculed. 
RGE 
ing; alſo to carry to his accompt, cr 


++ him debtor for a ſum of money, Kc. 


mething- 

RGEABLE (A.) coftly, 'burthenſome ; 
t is lable to be taken into the cuſtody of 
officer, or that may be accuſed of ſome 
me or miſdemeanour. 

'RGER (S.) a large difh, 

RILY (Part.) = great care, circum- 
tion of 

RIOT (S.) a light coach or carriage by 
es of pleaſure ; and by the old Romans, 
| 23 machines of exerciſe, as well as uſe. 
RIOTEER (S.) one who drives, guides, 
nages, or takes care of a chariot. 
RITABLE (A.) tender-hearted, kind, 

kcent, liberal, free, loving. 

RITY (S.) love, kindneſs, mercy, ten- 
-heartedneſs, compaſſion. 

RK or CHARR (V.) to burn wood or 
ule, and then extinguiſh them, fo that they 
U burn again with little or no ſmoak, 
ich is very uſeful in many chymical and 
her experiments. 

RLATAN (S.) a quack who retails me- 
ines upon 2 publick ſtage. 

RLES'S WAIN (S.) ſeven ſtars in the 
— Urſa Major, commonly called 

el 

RLEY G.) a ſmall town in Lancaſhire, 
oſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 
_ 154 computed, and 197 meaſu- 


RM (S.) an allurement, enticement, in- 


mtment, ſpell, bait, or trap. 

RM (V.) to captivate the ſenſes, to 
uſe, conquer, or amuſe, to bewitch, en- 
e, enſnare, to delight, tickle one's fancy, 
dit the humour of a perſon. 

RMER (S.) one who pleaſes, over- 
mes, enſuares, or bewitchesz alſo a com- 
mental term applied by lovers to their miſ- 
ee 


RM s 2 — methods of 
ving away or curing diſeaſes; alſo any qua- 
that is inherently in any perſon or thing, 
t render them or it very or 
uch coveted by others. 

RNEL-HOUSE (S.) a place bui't in a 
urch-yard, or other burial-place, for the 
cent laying up the bones of the dead, that 
Gy up in making freſh graves. 

\RON (S.) according to the old poets, 
u the ferryman to whom the ſouls of the 
aled were obliged to pay a cert:in ſum, to 
ny them in his boat croſs the river Styx, 
acl; for which reaſon the friends of the 


(v.) to accuſe a perſon with doing | 


HA 
| deceaſed uſually put a piece of coin into thei# 
mouths, to enable them to pay this imagi- 


nary debt. 

CHARTER (S.) a publick inſtrument, _—_ 
or authority, under the publick ſeal of 
prince, lord, &c. who is the ſupream ma- 
giſtrate of a place or country, which contains 
certain agreements and privileges granted by 
him to the people in general, or to a certain 
number, or one in particular; ſuch as Magna 
Charta, the charter of corporations, or a pa- 
tent for the ſole uſe cr ſale of an inſtrument, 
book, or other inventions 

CHARTER-PA'RTY (S.) a deed or inftru- 
ment in writing between merchants or own= 
ers, and maſters of ſhips, in which is con- 
tained the particulars of their covenants and 


2 
CHARTS (S.) are maps of ſome part of the 
ſea, and the coaſts belonging thereto, where - 
on are marked iſlands, ſhoals, mountains, 
rocks, quick ſands, &c. for the uſe of navie- 
gators ; of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts or pro- 
jections, ſome called plain charts, or thoſe 
wherein the meridians and parallels are repre- 
ſented by right lines, parallelled and perpen- 
dicular to each other, which, notwithſtanding 
the many notorious errors they are ſubje&t 
to, yet aie generally uſed by mariners: Ano- 
ther fort is the reduced chart, in which the 
meridians are repreſented by right lines con- 
verging towards the poles, and the paralle's 
by right lines parallel to one another, but at 
unequal diſtances ; this comes much nearer 
the truth than the former, but is alſo much 
ſubject to error: Another ſort of right-lined 
charts are thoſe called Mercator s, where the 
meridians and parallels are repreſented hy pa · 
rallel right lines, but the degrees on the me- 
ridian unequal, encreaſing as they ch 
the pole, in the ſame proportion as the pa- 
rallels decreaſe : Another fort is called the 
globular chart, wherein the meridians are in- 
clined, the parallels both equidiftant and cur- 
vilinear, and the rumbs ſpirals, &c. 
CHARY (A.) careful, choice, ſparing, taking 
much heed or obſervation of or about a thin 
CHASE or CHACE (S.) is the whole leng 
of a gun, &c. a'ſo the place where deer are 
hunted 3" alſo the ſport or diverſion of 
hunting. 12 
CHASE or CHACE V.) to hunt, run, or 
purſue after, to drive or fright away; alſo a 
| particular manner of raiſing up or emboſſing 
filver, gold, or other metals, in the forms af 
men, beaſts, trees, ornaments, &c. in which 
manner abundance of curious art is expreſſed 
upon ſnuft-boxes, watch-caſes, &c. 
CHASM (S.) a void or empty ſpace; alſo the 
chopping, ſplitting, or reading of the earth or 
firmament, whether occafioned by droughs, 
earthquakes, thunderings, or otherwiſe. 
CHASTE (A.) pure, uncorrupt, undefiled, 


continent, 
| 8 


virtvous. 
CHA'STEN 


CT ary roo gp” I _ 
— 


1 
| 
7 
[ 

2 
7 
3 
1 


- rr 


CHA'TELAN (S.) the governor of a caſtle dr 


eres . ooo af 


CHE 

CHA'STEN ot — (v.) to 
or iſh, particu applied to private- 
DT and ſlight offences; alſo to reprove 

_ laſh in words of writing. 
CHASTI'SEMENT (S.) | 
puniſhment of an offender, either wot 

deed. | | 


or 

CHA'STITY or CHA'STNESS (S.) purity, 
undefiledneſs, chiefly appled. to — 
with the contrary ſex ; alſo the decency of 
words or writings upon that ſubject. 

CHAT (S.) trifling, filly, idle diſcourſe, pure- 
ly for the paſſing away time, without any 
interit of improving or either our · 
ſelves or others. 

CHAT 6r CHA'TTER (V.) to prate or talk 
fooliſh'y, triflingly, and idly ; alſo to ſhiver 
with cold, and by that means to cauſe the 
teeth to make a noiſe. 


i 


5 


a5 


fortified place, where a gariſon of ſoldiers is 
conſtantly kept. 

CHA'TELET (S.) anciently fignified a little 
caſtle or fortreſs where the governor lodged ; 
at this time it ſignifies certain courts of juſ- 
tice eſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities of France, the 
chief of which is in Paris, conſiſting of a 
preſidial, a civil chamber or court, criminal 
chamber, and a chamber of policy ; alſo the 
name of an ancient fort at Paris now uſed 

for a priſon. 

CHA'TTELS (S.) all goods or poſſeſſions 
whatever, excepting ſuch as are in the na- 
ture of a freehold ; of theſe ſome are called 

| chattels perſonal, which are ſuch as belong to 
a man's n immediately, as his horſe, 
Sc. and are called cbatcels real, which 
are ſuch as iſſue out from ſome moveable: 
thing belonging to a perſon, as a leaſe or rent 
for a term of years, &r. ; 

CHEA'DLE (s.) in Staffrdſoire, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on T y, diſtant from 
Lindon 110 computed, and 138 oy 


miles. 
CHEAP (A.) fold for a ſmall price, or under 
the current rate; alſo of little value. 
CHEA'PEN (V.) to aſk the price of a com - 
modity, to beat down or undervalue goods. 
CHEAR or CHEER (S.) gladnefs, joy; allo 


victuals and drink at a feaſt, or other enter- 


tainment; alſo common diet or food. | 
CHEA'RFUL (A.) lively, briſk, pleaſant, 
- contented in the circumſtances a perſon is in. 


. 


C H E. 


CHE'DDER -or CHA'DDER ($.) 4 


village in Somerſerſbire, pleaſantly fituaty 
the lower part of the evunty, unde 


Mettp-Hills, where is a very large 


common in the front, in which all the, 
of the village graze, the ground for tha 


day into one common room, where 


ma hes a better commodity than his nei 


of a ſhip to ſtrengthen it. 

Eneland, and mary other countries. 
CHE'LMSFORD (S.) in Efex, a town 

county goal is kept, whoſe market i; 

puted, and 28 meaſured miles. 


CHE'LTENHAM (S.) in Glace 
ſma'l town which has a good market a 
day z 77 computed, and 95 4 meaſured 


diſtant f London, 
CHE'MISE (S.) in Fortification, a wall 


with a baſtion, or other bulwark of x 
is lin'd, for its greater ſupport and fire 
ſometimes taken for the ſolidity of the 
from the talus to the row; ſometime 
means a cloth ſteeped in a compoſition 
of petreola, camphire, and other combuſi 
uſed at ſea, to ſet the enemy's ſhips c 


and then called a fire chemiſe. 


CHE PSTOW (S.) in Monmouthſhire, 1 
formerly very famous, and much reſorts 
and is now a large, well built, and fu! 
bited town, whoſe market is weekly « 
turday, which is very conſiderable for 


alſo the perſon who does ſuch actions. 
"CHECK (S.) a reproof, reſtraint, or cenſare; 
- allo a relenting or conviction in one s mind; 
alſo a counter account to match or tally with 
another, to ſee that all things ate right, | 
CHECK (V.) to reprove or chide; alſo to 
withhold, curb, or reſtrain. | 
CHE'CKER (S.) a lattice, frequently 
over * — of al- houſes with r 6.7 gen 
Jours; alſo a plain drawn with — ſmall 


CHEAT (S.) an impoſition, fraud, or deceit ; | 


miles diſtant from Lendon. 
CHE'RISH (V.) to comfort, nouriſh, © 
make much of, maintain and bring up 


CHE'RISHER (s.) one who nouriſh," 
ports, brings up, or maintains another. 
CHERRY (S.) a pleaſant ſommer fl 


various ſorts and names, ſome ei, 
black, &c. X 

CHERSONE'SUS (S.) a country 
of land, almoſt ſurrounded with the © 


rtitions, which are painted likewife with 
Levis of colours, 


ept continually manured and improved u 
beſt advantage. This is the muſt nate 
in all England for making large, fine, 4 
and pleaſant cheeſe ; for which pur 
the mille of the town cows is brought 


2 are —— to receive it, an 
wn every s quantity in a book 
for that purpoſe, which is put all tops 
and one common cheeſe made with i; 
that it is ſometimes much larger than at 
times, and by this means the perſecha 
gocdneſs is kept up, and no one can fy 


CHEEKS (S.) the fleſby parts of the 64 
the face ; alſo the flat iron plates that in| 
into grates to bound the fire, whereby i 
be increaſed or diminiſhed at pleafore; 
pieces of timber put on each fide of the 

CHEESE (S.) a conſiſtence made of milk 
manufactured, wh'ch is much eaten al 
the aſſizes are often held, and when 


noted for cattle ; diſtant from Londen 250 


and proviſions, but more particul 
ſwine; 102 computed, and 131 4 t 


CHEN 


-CHT 
EV (S.) in has à market 
* 11 and four annual —— 
16 computed, and 19 meaſured miles diſ- 
Lint des „L= 
1 into Mi, ; e principal tra 
bs town is the making of malt, which it 
10 HER BIM 8.) an angel of 
RUB or CHE" S.) and an 
, ſecond rank of the firſt hk Jo- 
der lays, that the two clrrubim that co- 
nel the ark were winged, and did not re- 
nble any known creature, but that Moſes 
4 them in the form he faw them about 
be throne of Cod; other authars, taking 
ir notions from the ſeveral parts of ſcrip- 
e that mention them, as Ezeve/, Jai ab. 
t. Jobn in the Revelations, &fc, ay, they 
ave the face and arms of a. man, the wings 
im eagle, 2 lion's paunch, and calves feet, 
E'SNUT (S.) the nut or fruit of a large 
ber · tree, whoſe wood is exceeding ſtrong; 
pd fit for building; this fruit, when parch- 
food, and upon occaſion, might 
into flower, and ſo made into 
kes or bread. 
ESS (S.) a yell or th upon a ſquare board 
vided into 64 ſmall chequers; on each fide 
here are eight men, and as mary pawns, tq 
moved and ſhiſted according to certain laws 
d rules: To manage which requires ſo much 
il}, that there ſeems no room for chance, 
o perſon lofing, but by his own fault, neg- 
A, or want of ſkill. | 
EST (S.) a larger fort of box or trunk to 
te cloaths, linen, &c. in; alſo that part of 
he body called the breaſt or ſtomach. 
EVRON or CHEVERO'N (S.) an or- 
Inary that the hera'ds eſteem honourable, 
* d by two ſides of an equicrural tri- 
Nele. 
EVRONE'L (S.) the moiety or one half 
a chevron, | 


mY (V1. nk, ind, or make ſmall 
y fort of food with the teeth. 
IA'OUS (S.) certain officers or meſſengers 
longing to the grand ſeignior's court, in 
umber about ſi ve or fix hundred, whoſe head 
principal is called cBiaous-baſebi, and has a 
pafderable poſt 3 they are continually at, or 
bout the grand vizier's palace, to be always 
2 readineſs to execute his orders, and carry 
letters and diſpatches into all the provinces 
che empire. The ſultan likewiſe emp'oys 
am upon the fame cccafions, They carry 
battoon ſil vered over, and are armed with a 
meter and a bow and arrows, 
ICA'NE or CHICA'NERIE (S.) the puz- 
ing a cauſe, or an artful evading the force 
an argument, by wrangling or ſquabbling. 
CHESTER (S.) a city and * in 
ſex, which is neat, pretty large, and walled 
und, whoſe cathedral is a good building, with 
curious ſpire, which a few years ago receiv'd 
heat a ſhock, as endangered its bei over- 


þ is pleaſant 
converted 


CHI 
Its chief trade is in corn by ſea ; It has i 
ſmall churches, befides the cathedral ; it 
turns two members to parliament, is gove 
ed by a mayor, aldermen, &. and has twe 
markets weekly, via. on Wedneſday anc 
turday ; is N and 63 meaſure 

London 


miles diſtant 
(S.) the young of 


| 


CHICK or CHI'CKEN 
hen, either male or female ; alſo a raw un- 
experienced perſon in any art, ſcience, or bu- 
fineſs Whatever; a novice. 

CHIDE (V.) to reprove, ſcold at, brawl, or 
taunt at. 

CHIDLEIGH or CHU'DLEIGH (S.) in De- 
e Hom Lander 146 cow, 
tu 5 t 145 com 
and 2 meaſured miles. 4 

CHIEF (S.) the head, principal, or ring-leader, 
In Heraldry, it is one of the honourable or- 
dinaries, taking in a third part of the field, 
EL EIS 
chief point, whi oft p 
the eſcutcheon. * 

CHIE'FTAIN (S.) a captain, general, or 
champion, 

CHTLBLAIN (S.) a painful ſwelling or fore, 
moſt commonly upon the hands or feet of 
children and young perſons, 0.cafioned by the 
ſharpneſs of the air. | 

CHILD (S.) a fon or daughter, commonly ap- 

* plied to very young ones, or infants; allo an 
unſkilful perſon in any matter. ; 

CHYLDERMAS-DAY (S.) a feſtival cele- 
brated in memory of the maſſacre of the 
children of Bethlebem, upon the 23th of De- 
cember, called, in the Church Language, Holy 
Innccents. 

Ie (S.) 2 or flate of an 
infant, or very young | 
CHILDING (S.) the bearing or bringing forth 
children, or the ſeaſon or age of a woman, in 
which, according to the courſe of nature, the 
may bear children; with the Botanifs, it is 
105 to thoſe plants that produce more than 

e uſual number of the kind. 

CHILDISH (A.) weak, trifling, withont 
judgment, after the manner of a child. 

CHYLIAD (S.) a thouſand in number, from 
whence the logarithmick tables are often call» 
ed chiliads. 

CHI'LIARCH (S.) a commander, head, or 
leader of a thouſand men. 

CHTLIASTS or MILLENA'RIANS (S.) 2 

ſect of Chriſtians, who believe that after the 
quem or laſt judgment the ſaints ſhall live a 
ſand years upon the earth, and enjoy all 
manner of innocent ſatisfactiun; this ſect is 
ſuppoſed to be as old as the fecond century, 
that it was introdnced by Papras, biſhop 
of Hierapolis, who was diſciple. to St, Jos 
the Evangeliſt, through his miſtaking 
of the Revelation, The modern 


ages 
defenders of this opinion refine their pre» 
deteſſor, and ſay that the — will de 


own by a fudden fire · hall, or blaſt 
& This sity is net very populous, 


rational and apgelical, uatainted with any 
"7 tn d 


| 


« 
[ 
j 
N 


L * 
rr 


HJ 
« Epicurean ſenſuality: As to the time of this 
thouſand years, the abettors of this opinion 
ate not perfectly agreed, Mr. Mede ſuppoſing 
. it to commence and determine before the ge- 
_ neral conflagration, and Dr. Burnet imagines, 
- that this world ſhall be firſt deſtroyed, and 
that a new paradiſaical earth will be formed 
„out of ,the. aſhes of the old one, where the 
ſaints (hall converſe for a thouſand years, and 
then be tranſlated to a higher ation. | 
ILL (A.) ſharp or cold, as the air or wind i 
in the winter ſeaſon. 
CHILLY (A.) one that is very tender, 
_ -eafily ſenſible of cold. 
CHI'L MINARgS.) the nobleſt and moſt beau- 
tiſul piece of architecture that remains of all 
antiquity, being the ruins of the famous pa - 
ace of Perſepalii, which Alexander the Great, 
in one of his drunken freaks, ſet on fire, at 
the inſtance of Thais the courtezan: The 
fragments that remain of it are thus de- 
ſcribed : There are about 80 ruined columns, 
ſome of which are but 6 feet high, and a- 
bout 19 that are entire, and one detach'd 
from reſt, about 150 paces diſtant z the 
firſt plan of the building erected upon a rock 
of hard black marble, is aſcended to by 95 
ſteps cut in the rock; the gate of the palace 
is 20 feet wide, on one fide of which is the 
figure of an elephant, and on the other of a 
rhinoceros, each 30 feet high, of very fine 
marble ; after this is paſſed, there are a great 
number of white marble columns, the ſmall- 
. eſt of which is 15 cubits high, the largeſt 18, 
each has 43 flutings of 3 inches broad, &c. 
from whence may be colledted the largeneſs 
and magnificence of the work. _ | 
CHILO'NIAN. or CHILO NICK (S.) ſhort, 
pithy, brief, compendious, a manner of writ- 
ing, by Chilo, one of the ſeven wiſe men 
of Greece, and from him taking its name. 
CAIME (V.) to ring or play upon bells muſi- 
„ as that are made for diverſi · 


on do. 
CHIME'RA (5) a fancied monſter, formed in 
the head of a fearful or delirious perſon ; 


 alfo the invention of the poets or writers of 
romances ; apy fictitious matter, or idle 


conceit. 
CHIME'RICAL { A.) without foundation, 


imaginary, w 
CHIFMLEIGH (S.) a ſmall town in Devor- 


ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday 3 
148 computed, and 134. meaſured. miles di 
tant from Londen, 
CHI'MNEY (S.) that part of the houſe that 
is made for the cenveyance of ſmoak. 
CHIN (S.) the lower part of the face, 
CHINA-WARE (S.) the cups, plates, bowls, 
Fc. that come from eaftermoſl part of Afia, 
CHI'N-COUGH (S.) a violent cough or diſ- 
_ temper that children are ſubject to, conſiſting 
in an immoderate coughing, whereby the pa- 
tient is almoſt ſuffocated, and frequently fol- 
- ; lows the meaſles 


'CHINE (.) the vertebra or back bore, 


CHI 


in the Butchers Trade, it is frequent to oy 
a hog in ſuch a manner, as to have a % 


e 
tity of fleſh left upon the cbine bone, vi 22 
is eſteemed a delicate diſh. 4 — 
CHINK (6) a crack or ſlit in a wal, ( noniſcs, 
or board. 8) 2 
CHINK (V.) to ring or found like the only u 
of money; alſo to chap, gape, or burt e doin! 
PINTS (x) krete 1 velatal Webs 
CH NTS ( ) an pai or wt out it 
ed callicoe, ERL 
CHIP (V.) to leſſen or cut a thing away ii crefſed 
little at a time. ed or cu 
CHIPPING (S.) the act of cutting ſmall Wt om 
ſlices from off any thing, in order to mak at thi 
more fit for the ſervice it is intended; Wer being g 
when added to the names of towns, E, CE 
it ſignifies a place where trading in, or} threads 
or exchanging of commodities or gocck, WY, bearing 
has been practiſed, as Chipping- Sodbury, Mn; allo 
CHIPPING-NO'RTON (S.) a corn VALRY 
town in Oxfordſhire, whoſe market is nge, an 
ly on Wedneſday, It is governed by an anc 
bailiffs, and under officers, who | to per 
a power to a court, and to jag 
determine all actions under four pound VETS ( 
lue. It formerly ſent burgeſſes to parliany from 
but does not now ; it is diſtant from y are pro 
59 computed, and 76 meaſured miles, &MYS 
CHIPPING-O'NGAR (S.) by ſome cih t worn 
ly Ongar, in Ex, a town, whoſe in war 
is weekly on rday, though ſormeſ ing to 
was on Tueſday ; diſtant from L.] ef the 
computed, and 21 meaſured miles. ren, as 
CHIPPING-SO'DBURY (S.) in d into 
ire, ſeated in the bottom of the D for the 
in the road, an indifferent good bon VROSI 
town, which hath à very great mate ng maid 
cheeſe on Thurſdays, and is alſo well ah their 
with corn and other provi t, comm 
CHIPS or CHTPPINGS (S.) thin (ics WA COL A”. 
or chopped off from a larger piece, e, made 
larly applied to Carpentry ; and ſomei tj alſo x 
for the perquiſites or fees of perſons in WP", groun 
lick offices, by which he makes proii Wer, milk 
and above his falary. | je drinker 
CHIRO'GRAPHER (S.) a clerk in th: CE (S. 
of Common-Pleas, who engroſſes that ne, at tl 
that are acknowledged in that court. on, 
CHIRO'GRAPHY (S.) one's own VICE (4 
writing, DIR (S.) 
|CHIRO'LOGY (s.) che art of come « where 
| ſigns made with the hand. dilpoſed 
CHIROMA'NCY (S.) the pretendei eral office 
© telling fortunes by the inſide of the tak Kt (V. 
_ fame with Palmiſtry, LER 
CHIRP (V.) to make a noiſe likes oled to 
or other bird that don't ſing. ous hum 
CHIRU*RGEON (S.) one in 4 ; and w 
and learned in the art of healing wound, J, and 
now commonly writ Surgeon. Menwards 
CHIRU'RGERY (S.) the fame with wes and 
or the art of knowing the anatomy 4 a erb 


3 
Nicks are the uſual 


ag»? F 


tting blood, and balG- | 


* 


human GroQure, with the mann d VLERIC 


CHO 


U 
ERLINGS (S.) the inwards, or hogs; 


ir being gathered in folds or plaits. | 
VE, CHIVES or CIVES (S.) the ſmall: 
threads that grow on the inſide of flow- 
tearing little knobs or ſeeds at the top of 
m ; allo a ſmall ſort of onions, | 
VALRY (S.) horſemanſhip 3 alſo valour, 
nee, and knighthood, In the Law, it 
an ancient tenure, that obliged the te- 
t to perform ſome military office for his 


VETS (S.) the fine threads or fibres that 
me from the roots of plants, and by which 
are gated. 

Mrs or CLA'MYS (S.) a military 
bit worn by the Old Romans, and was the 
me in war that toga was in peace, each be- 
wing to the patricians; re are various 
ts of them, fome for women, ſome for 
Aten, and ſome for men; the laſt being 
i&d into one ſort for the people, and ano- 
er for the emperor. | 
VROSIS (S.) that di that affects 
ung maidens with a ſlothful inactivity, and 
ras their complexion to a pale iſh co- 
r, commonly called the green-ficknels. 
VCOLATE (S.) a confeQtion, paſte, or 
ke, made chiefly of the flpwer of cacao 
t; alſo a liquor made of this cake, or 
te, ground, or melted in water mixed with 
gar, milk, &c. according to the palate of 
be drinker, | 
VICE (S.) freedom to do a thing, or let it 
ne, at the will, option, or election of a 
fon, 


VICE (A.) excellent, fine, rare, valuable. 
DR (S.) that part of a church, cathedral, 
Den the prieſts, chorifters, or age 
iſpoſed in proper order to perform their 
eral offices. 
VKE (V.) to ſtrangle, Rtifle, or ſuffocate. 
LER (S.) anger, fury, wrath, paſſion, 
oled to ariſe from too great a quantity of 
dus humours, which are yellow, hot ard 
'; and when they flow inordinately in the 
, and are ejected both upwards and 
nwards by their acrimonious irritating the 
els and ſtomach, the phyficiang call it 


era merbus, 


' 


VLERICK (A.) * paſſionate, eaſily 


CHO 


moved to anger; alſo abounding or flowing 
with choler, , 

CHO'LICK or CO'LICK (S.) a vislkat, fer 
vere gnawing pain felt in the lower venter, 
ſo called, becauſe the uſual ſeat of the difor- 
der was formerly to be in the in- 
teſtine colon; phy ficians divide it into the hi- 
lious, windy, and nephritick forts, which, as 
they have various cauſes, fo muſt they alfa 
have different remedies. 


CHOOSE (V.) to ſeparate, part, divide, ,e- 


lect, out 5 from 
or prick out one or many things 


| CHOP (8.) a cut, blow, or gaſh, made with 


a knife, hatchet, &c. alſo a thin flice of 
mutton, &c. ordinarily cut from off that part 
of the ſheep called the loin, from whence 
thoſe eating-houſes that fell or vend this 
commodity, are called cbog-bou ö 

CHOP (V.) to cut, or cleave n 2 vio- 
lent ſtroke 3 to mince or make ſmall by re- 
peated cutting; alſo to truck, barter, or en- 
change one thing for another. 

CHORD (S.) in Geometry, is a right line drawm 
through, or cutting the diameter of a circle, 
and divides the whole circle into two parts, 
by extending from one point of an arch ef 
any circle to the other oppoſite point; ſome- 
times called the ſubtenſe, and is common to 
both the arches, although one be greater, 
and the other leſſer, or both equal to a ſemi- 
circle; alſo a rope of the ſmaller fize ; and i 
Mufick, ſometimes it means the firings of the 
inſtruments themſelves, by whoſe vibrations 
the ſenſation of ſound is excited, and by whoſe 
diviſions the feveral degrees of tone are deter- 
mined ; and ſometimes it means the ftriking 
two or 8 together, which 
give a moſt grateful falutation to the ear. 

CHORDEE” or CORDEE' (S.) an inflany- 
mation and contraction of the frenum and 
r CEN EG. 
tion painful, uſually occa impure co- 
ition, and thereby producing a violent gonoe- 
rhea, which yields a very acrimonious mat- 
ter, that renders it very troubleſome to the 


patient. 

CHORION. (S.) the exterior membrane is 
which the is wrapped up in the vom 
very thick and ſtrong on the inſide, where it 
2 another membrane called amnios, very 
mooth, but on the out-fide rough and un- 
even, interſperſed with a great number of 
veſſels, and faſtened to the matrix o the 

placenta ; this membrane is found in all ani- 
mals, and together with the amnios and pla- 
centa, compole what is called the after-birth. 
CHO'RISTER or QUI'RISTER (S.] one 
A 
choir. 


CHR 


de particular incldents of the place are ſup- 
poſed to be recited, | 

CHORUS (S.) that part of vocal or infiru- 

mental muſick, where the voices or inſtru- 

ments perform together. 

CHOWSE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, de- 

 eeive, or cozen. | 

CHRISM (S.) a fort of oil or balfam conſe- 

erated and uſed by the Roman and Greet 
churches in the adminiftration of baptiſm, 

confirmation, ordination, and extream unc- 


tion. 

CHRISOM orCHRI'SMALE(S,) 

| — „the face-cloth, or 
from whence in the bills of mortality, fuch 

children as die in the month are called cbri- 


Creek, fignifies anointed, be- 
| ab in Hebrew, which 
Jews attributed to that Saviour and De- 
" Hverer whom they e and who was 
promiſed to them by all the prophets ; this 
tion is commonly put to our Feſut, and 
it means him who is the © of our 
faith, and the author of our religion. 
CHRT'ST-CHURCH (s.) in Hampſhire, at 
tze meeting of the rivers Arn and Stour, is 
a large, populous borough-town, governed by 
= mayor, recorder, bailiffs, aldermen and 
eommon-council-men 5 ſends two member: 
to parliament, has a market weekly, and is 
0 computed, and 101 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London, 


 CHRISTEN (V.) to baptize, or publickly ad- 

mit pexſons into the Chriſtian Church, by 

foch rites and ceremonies, as are commonly 

made uſe of by the ſeveral nations and people, 
that profeſs the Chriſtian religion. 

"CHRYSTENDOM G.) that part of Europe 

where the religion of Chriſt is the national 

and publick religion of the country, as France, 

m, Germany, England, Sweden, Ec. 
ing to 


this meant, 
laid over 


7 


"CHRISTIAN (A.) ſomething belong 
Chrift, or the religion called by his name, as 
the ſeveral ceremonies, laws, ordinances, ar- 

0 ticles of faith, &c, 

CHRISTIAN (S.) a perſon who owns, pro- 
feſſes, and in Chriſt, and according - 
ly is baptized in his name; ſometimes young, 
by the parents direction, as is the common, 
and almoſt univerſal practice of the ſeveral 
different churches, which when he arrives at 
years of diſcretion, he confirms by publickly | 
approving of, and continuing in the fame ; 
r 

hy 8 — 
church, there were abundance of different 
ſects called by this name, that held very con- 
tradictory opinions to each ather ; and ſo there 
are now. | 

'EHRISTIA'NITY or CHRVSTIANISM (S.) 

on 2 i 3 4 84 1 

tian religion, and properly and ſtrictly ſpeak - 

by ſuch as were tavght, and com- 


| 


's face when they were baptized; | 


CHR 


manded by Chrift himſelf ; but 2 n ſo! 
of addition has been made both by the, hcians u 
and weftern churches, that goes unde 20 artifh 
character, that no way deſerves ſo i natural { 
appellation. Y'SOLI 
CHRI'STMAS 68.) the feaft of the . of » 
of _ Chrift, celebrated the 25th och gives 
Ia the eaftern primitive « he Jew!) 
Chriſtmas and the Epi were deem engraver 
one and the fame feaſt, and to this Mc, and 
church univerſally keeps a continual fforjefture 
within thoſe limits, Dizclefia# the yYSOPO! 
emperor his court at Nice; Wir: of ma 
ing i Chriſtians were aun S.) 
in great multitudes to celebrate Chri#\ head ; 
vity, ordered the doors to be ſhut, u under 
church to be ſet on fire, which pref ; alſc 
ſtroyed both the and the buld full 2bou 
CHRO'"MATICK (A.) one who new: WICK (V.) 
es, or whole colour never changes; apy ing, fam 
delightful, pleaſant ; alſo a Muſes! or throw 
importing ſuch compoſitions as abe in the 
in ſemi-tones. © In Painting, it me among | 
third or colou trdges 
CHRO'MATISM (S.) the natural « CKLE ( 
tincture of a thi | 
CHRO'NICAL (A.) in Phyfict, is KLE ( 
veterate, and almoſt immoveable diem unt perſor 
CHRONICLE (S.) the hiſtory of a FT (A. 
&c. digeſted in order of time. unmanne 
CHRO'NOGRAM (S.) a compoſition u ($.) a 
of verſe, in which ſuch letters as are: e chambe 
rah, make up the date or year that the i fudents 2 
mentioned is ſu to be done in, nmon exp 
CHRONO'LOGER or CHRONO IU (5.) 
(S.) one well ſkilled in the ſeveral diſtri fring. 
of time, and thereby pointing out vH (S. 
moſt remarkable events happened, « difere 
performed. | and relig 
CHRONOLO'GICAL (A.) any dig ſometic 
belongs or to ch . neet in for 
CHRONO'LOGY (S.) the art of cm for the 1 
time, and chiefly means from the arli and pec 
counts con to the preſent time, fir ; laws at 
purpoſe there have been invented man ; and f 
or periods to compute by. The d dipute 
received opinion of the Chriſtians is, n upon 
world was begun to be formed the 11 iP" conten 
May, according to the Julian ach and m. 
_ it upon March 25 ; h enmity 
who the beſt opportunity of bf In 
formed, either through negligence « WW = poſſibl: 
rance, have created abundance of H 22d fur 
in this ſcience, upon account wheres gs belo 
little certainty can be come at, as to d be oute 
time of many ' memorable events, . Paſſag 
would give great light to the inter. coverec 
1 . of the Old Teftament. 
CHRONO'METER (s.) any intt rum ves to 
meaſures time, whether it be clod, court was 
dial, &c. though it is more immedate) ir hand 
to a parti one of the pendu/ous ki rs; at | 
CHRYSOCO'LLA (S.) a mineral uſe 2 double 
ſoldering gold, found in mines of go, WP" (ding 


copper, &c. of a various colour, 2 


| 


CHU 


n os; the beſt is green like an 
al; ſoqpe deem it a ſpecies of nitre; the 
be it in curing wounds 3 there is 
n artificial fort, made by mixing ſome of 
utural ſteeped in water with wood, 
y'SOLITE (S.] 2 precious, tranſparent 
e of 2 colour mixed with green, 
b gien a fine luſtre, faid to be the tenth 
ie Jewiſo high prieft's pectoral, on which 
engraved Zebulon ; ſome tranſlate it car- 
ck, and ſome beryl, from whence it may 
neftured they knew not what it was. 


making gold. | 
NN) a particular fort of fiſh with 
t bead; alſo 3 — — —— 
ole underſtanding impoſed on, a 
; alſo any perſon that is large, plump, 
full bout the head and face. 
CK (V.) co ſtroke under the chin in a 
ing, familiar, fawning —_— alſo to 
or throw farthings to or into a ſmall hole 
e in the ground, a frequent and common 
among ſchool-boys; alſo to cry like a 


CKLE (V.) to laugh often by fits, as if 
led, 

'CKLE (S.) « clowniſh, unmannerly, ig- 
FEY (A) mant, plain, downright, clown- 


un . 

M ($.) a bed-fellow or in the 
e chamber, particularly ſaid of thoſe who 
fudents at a univerſity, and that join in 
mon expences t 


MP (S.] a ſhort, thick log of wood cut 


fring. 

RCH (S.) fignifies properly an aſſembly, 
by different authors is appLed both to pro- 
ind religious meetings; and with us ſig- 


* 


j 

for the whole number of profeſſors both 
n and people; and ſometimes for the doc- 
te, laws and ordinances of a people or na- 
; and ſometimes for the clergy only. 
ny diſputes to little purpoſe have been car- 
| on upon this theſis, which, like moſt re- 
s contentions, tend only to deſtroy purity 
life and manners, and to introduce hatred 
| enmity between the opponents and their 
tors, In old time, churches were built as 
u poſſible from all other common build - 
and ſurrounded with courts, gardens or 
ings belonging to the church; the porch 
| the 2 part, IPOS there 
a paſſage into a cloyſter or court, 

h covered — t it, 
b pillars, under which the poor placed 
mlelves to receive alms. In the middle of 
court was a fountain, where people waſh- 
their hands and faces before they went to 
75; at the farther end of the cloyfter 
2 double porch, in which were thite 


ur leading iuto the body of the church, „ 


YSOPOE'IA (S.) the philoſopher's tone, | . 


Hl 


the outfide of which, and near it, were t 
ſmall buildings called the baptiſtry and veſtry 3 
the body of the church was divided into three 
parts by two rows of pillars, which ſupported 
the ies; at the farther end eaſtward ftood 
the altar, and — it the prefbyterium, or 
ſanctuary, where the prieſts were, during di- 
vine ſervice, with the biſhop in the middle of 
them, whoſe chair was at the 


with a ſpace between them: The 
ble was made of rich materials, 
of ſilver, ſometimes of gold, orna 

upon the tomb of a 
martyr, &c. theſe obſervances brought in 
much ſuperſtition, a great deal of ignorance, 
but very little religion. 

CHURCH-STRE'TTON or STRE'TTON 
(S.) a town in Shropſhire, whoſe market in 
weekly on Thurſday ; it is ſeated between 
two hills, and 112 computed miles diſtant 
from London, - 

CHURL (S.) a covetous, ungenerous 
a niggard, one willing to receive all good of- 
fices, but return none. 

CHU'RLISH (A.) ill- aatured, clowniſh, ſurly, 
unmannerly. 6 

CHURN (S.) a veſſel to make butter in, gene- 
rally in the form of a conical drinking-cann. 

CHURN (V.) to work or manage milk in anl 
with a proper veſſel or inſtrument, ſo that 
by the continual agitation thereof it becomes 
a thick conſiſtence, called butter. 

CHYLE (S.) that whitiſh juice into which, in 
the Animal O Ecammy, the food is immedi- 
ately converted by digeſtion, and after ſey 
paſſages thro* various parts of the body, = 
of it becomes blood. 

CHYLIFICA'TION (S.) the formation of 
the chyle, or the art whereby the food is 
changed into chyle. 

CHY'MICAL (A.) ſomething done or pre- 
pared according to the rules of chymiſtryg 
alſo SY thing pertaining or belonging to chy- 


m *. 

CHVY MIS T (S.) a perſon ſkilful in, or prac- 
tiſing the _ chymiſtry, | 

CHY'MISTRY or CHE'MISTRY (S.) the 
art of ſeparating or reducing mixed bodies inte 
their component parts, thereby to diſcover 
their hidden virtues, and demonſtrate their 
inner contexture, which properly may be con- 
fidered as the anatomy of natural bodies, 
principally effected by the means of fire, in 
order to diſcover their ſeveral powers and vit - 
tues, — wg they are for phyſical or philo- 


u 
CHYMO'SIS or CHEMO'SIS (S.) a rheum 
or inflammation of the eyelids, which by its 
heat contracts the external fibres, and cauſes 
the infide to be turned outwards, 3 
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CICATRYCULA (S.) the treddle or little 


Ea... rr 
N 10 8 11 = as 


C1M 


A, a perſon very difagreeable to 
At. 

ETCATRICE (S.) che mark, ſcar, or ſeam | 

that is left after a wound or ulcer is healed. 


white fpeck in the coat of an egg, ſuppoſed þ 
to contain the prolifick virtue, and in which | 
the firſt changes appear in the formation of 
x chicken. 

2 wound, to 


CICATRIZE (v.) to heal 
elofe the lips of a cut, and or cement 
the parts together, yet, ſo as to make or 


jury was. 

CICU'TA (S.) a vegetable poiſon in theſe parts, 
made of hemlock 3 among the Ancients, the 
cients was much ufed, but not certainly | 
known how compounded 5 one fort, which | 


CIDER. (s.) a pleaſant, tart, briſk, coo), well- | 
known liquor, made of the juice of apples, | 
and ſometimes of other fruits. N 

CTDERRIN (S.) an ordinary or mean fort of 
cider, made of the murk or groſs matter, 
after the cider is preſſed out, by pouring on 

Vater that has been boiled, to the quantity 
of half the cider that was made from the 
Fruit, which baving ſtood 48 hours, is ſuffi- 
eiently impregnated ; then the liquor being 
preſſed out, and immediately tunned up, in 
= few days is drank as ſmall beer, to which 
\ who keep it any time add a quantity 


- of hops. 
CFE'LING (S.) the partition between an upper 
and a lower room, which to the lower one, 
Is the tcp or cieling, and to the upper one, it 
i the floor or walking place; but it is gene- 
rally reſtrained to that covering, which goes 
ever the loweſt part of the joiſts, and which 
commonly in Eryland is lathed, plaiftered, | 
and white-waſhed. 
CTLIA (S.) the hairs of the eye-brows, efpe- 
© eially the longer and uppermoſt ones, which 
are both larger and ſtiffer than the under 
ones. 
CI'MA or CIMA'TIUM (S.) a member or | 
molding in Arcbitecture, which is placed up- 
permoſt, or at the ſumm't of the cornice, 
whoſe profile is waved, wiz. concave at top, 
and convex at bottom, and tho" ſome archi- 
tects confine it to the top of the cornice, yet 
workmen in commen call all fmilar mold- 
ies by this name. | 
CFMBRI (S.) a ſect or nation of peop'e, about 
whoſe origin the learned are much divided; 
but the genera] opinion is, that they inha- 
dited the moſt northern parts, and from 
thence ſpread themſelves, about the 639th 
year of Rome, over Germany, Swifſerland, 
Davphme, Languedee, Sc. in ſuch vaſt num- 
bers, that the Romans were obliged to ſend 
their armies againſt them, who were ſeveral 
mes defeated, but at laſt Marius, in the 


| 
; 
1 
leave a ſcar or viſible mark, where the in- h in Raf, near the lake Avernus, whey 
| 


\CT'N 


Theſe are reported to have i 
the drum for warlike uſes. 


CI'METER or CI'METAR (8) 


crooked ſword, generally uſed by the 5; by # | 
CIMME'RIAN (A.) dark, diſmal, 3 o has thi 
ſpoken particularly of a Scythian wil... 2nd fe 
whoſe country is now inhabited by de ports ar 
Tartarr; their country was ſo full of and San 


and covered with continual clouds, thy N (S.) 
very little fun was feen among them: 
le of this name are ſaid to inhaki 1 


reported Siby/'s den or cave was: Theh 
ple co themſelves in caves in the 
time, and in the night robbed and ph 
their neighbours z they were extrean 
ſtitious, to which their natural fituatine 
tributed very much; they had a famou the mark 
by which they faid people went dom cant, wh 
hell, after they had facrificed to the ch of ith 
gods, upon which fancy Homer and hands on 
founded their fable of hel'. . | 
CINCTURE (S.) a girdle or binding leſſer valy 
and in Architefure, the liſt, orlo, of 
made at the top or bottom of a co} 
way of ornament. teach or 
CI'NDERS (S.) coak burnt till all, ck. 
greateſt part of the ſulphur is out of the 
CINEFA'CTION or CINER A'T1ON( 
the reducing or burning to aſhes. mbering- 
CI'NNABAR or CI'NOPER (S.) a n 
ſtone, red, heavy and brilliant, feundd ancients 


in quickfilver mines; this is the ct uining dit 
vermilion, when ground up with the fi ſhould | 
wine and urine ; there are ſome mines dhe tnemor: 
mineral only; it is properly quickſilw ; ſometi 


trified, as appears by the chymical « ment, wl 
tions, whereby a pound of good | 
yields 14 ounces of mercury: PhyſciwS, whoſe 
it in venereal caſes, and other thay i 
diſeaſes, There is alſo a factitious or 
ficial fort, produced from mercury 1 
phur ſablim'd ; this is uſed for the fame icky were 
fical purpoſes with the native cinnabor; 
is * blue fort, made by mixing tw! 
of ſulphur with three of quickfilver, 
of ſal-armoniac ſubiimed, together. 
CINNAMON (S.) an agreeable, at ſeveral 
ſpice, allowed to be the bark of a tree ULAR | 
ing common in the iſland of Ch, be form 
by degrees, being dried, twiſts vp u | 
form we fee it, acquiring by degrees 1 lame com 
ſmell, and a ſharp, pungent taſte: It! 
ported, that the tree, in three years 1 
being barked, has a new rind or be ninity; 
good as the firſt ; there are many ſat end in 01 
go by this common name; it is uſed" 
ways, and for d'verſe good purpoſes; 


imagined, that ſpoken of in ſcript, 625 a 
very different from what we have and | extraore 
CINQUE (8) the number fr, 2 term! compar 
— uſed at dice, to ſignify that fil, 
has five ſpots; and in Botany, graks th ULAT] 
a is callecs 


year of Rome 652, gave them 2 general rout, 
| 8 


| five leaves or branches 


CIR 


'an m, ind ſends out.writs in his own name; 
by ports Are a , Romney, Hythe, Do- 
| of and Sandevich, 7 | 
„ .) « young ſhoot, fprig, or facker of 
em: ne, flower, plant, 6. |; bs x. 
habit R (S.) the letters of 4 perſon's name 
when interwovety together, that they ate the 


ie backwards as forwards, and ſometimes 
at top and-bottom z ſometimes it means 
obſcure character or hidden marks, that 
er is wrote in, that is intended no- body 
read, but the party to whom it is ſent ; 
the mark or character among the Arith- 
bim, which is expreſſed by an (o), and 
ich of itſelf fignifies nothing; but when 
fands on the right or left-hand of any 
r fgure, makes it have a ten- fold greater 
leſſer value, than it would have, was it 
, 8 5, 5O, y05, &c. 
ER (V.) to reckon or caſt up accompts, 
teach or uſe the art of practical arith- 
tick, | 

ERING (S.) the comtnon vulgar ſchool 
n for arithmetick, or the art of practical 
nbering · 

Us (S.) a ſhort column or pillar ſet up by 
ancients in divers parts of their roads, 
aining directions to travellers, which way 
ſhould go, or elſe gave an account of 
te memorable action done at or near that 
; ſometimes it is uſed for a wooden in - 


hoſe perimeter or boundary line is 
ry where equally diſtant from the center 
niddle point; by the properties of this ex- 
mt figure almoſt all the practical mathe- 
cs were brought to light. 

Ur G.) the path that any revolving 
deſcribes, 'a compaſs or going about; 
the ſtages or journies that the judges go 
in every year, to adminiſter juſtice in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 

ULAR (A.) any thing that is round, or 
be form of a circle, which, when it re- 


ULATE (V.) to move round, or con- 


| CIR 
period is finiſhed, the perſon or thing goes 
over again in the ſame manner; alſo to nego- 
tiate or make bills current. 
CIRCULA'TION (S.) the going or moving 
round in one conſtant order; in Chymiftry, it 
is the rifing or falling of the vapours of any 
+ liquor agitated by the fire; and when applied 
to Animal Life, it means the continua] motion 
of the blood from the heart thro” the arte- 
- ries, and returning back to the heart thro” 
the veins. | | 
CIRCUMAGGERA'TION (S.) a heaping 
round about. ; 
CIRCUMA'MBIENT (A.) any thing that 
flows round or encompaſſes about ſome other 
thing; but commonly uſed in a phyfical 
ſenſe, - for the open or common air, and 
ſometimes for other fluids. 
CIRCUM AMBULA'TION (S.) a walking or 
going round about. | 
CIRCUMCE'LLIANS (S.) a ſect of the Do- 
natifts, in Africa, in the fourth century, 
who rambled from one place to another, pre- 
tending to reform the pub lick manners, and 
redreſs grievances; they manumiſed ſlaves 
without the conſent of their maſters; for- 
gave debts that were none of their own, and 
committed many other inſolencies: At the 
beginning of theſe diſorders they marched 
with ſtaves, which they called the 
flaves of Iſrael, under the command of Max- 
ides and Tafer; but aſterwards they made 
uſe of all forts of weapons againſt the or- 
thodox ; through a miſled zeal for martyr- 
dom, they deſtroyed themſelves, by throw- 
ing themſelves from precipices, leaping into 
the fire, and cutting their own throats, upon 
which their biſhcps applied to the magiſtrates, 
not being able to reftrain them themſelves. 
CIRCUMCT'SE (V.) to cut a thing round 
about, and particularly ſpoken of as a reli- 
gious act of diſtinguiſhing a particular people 
from others, and by us y underſtood 
of the Jeu, though uſed by ſeveral other 
both Chriftians and Mabometans; the 
Jew on the eighth day; according to their 
w, perform this ceremony thus: One, 
called the god-father; holds the child during 
the operation, and the god-mother carries it 
to and from. the „ in ſuch places 
where th wed; the operator is 
called . t is, the —— = 
be ſon they piteſ upon, or the 
backer bimlelf ma do it, if he is ſkilful o- 
nough ; nor is t abſolutely deter- 
mined, whether houſe ot ſynagogue 3; two 
ſeats being prepared, one for the god-father, 
and the other for the ptr tv who is 
imagined to be inviſibly p the circum- 
| iſh containing all his inſtru - 


— 


in the ſame order, — 


— 2 — 
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In his hand ſays; Bleſſed be thw, O Lod, wb 


CIRCUMCFSION (S.) the act of rem. 


CIRCU'MFERENCE (S.) the outmoſt umi 


- CFREUMSTANCE (.) ſomething that re- 


CIR 


aft commanded us to circumciſe, and at the 


ſame time cuts the thick ſcin of the prepuce CI'RCU MSPANCES () the p 


and with the nails of his thumbs tears off 
the "tther thinner part, then twice or up 
ſacks the blood out, and ſpits it into a cu 


wine; after that he dreſſes — U 
is. denominated” rich 


coral powder, Kc. this done, he takes a cu 
of wine; and after bleſſing it once, repeats 


ſecond benediction for the child, names him; | CTRCUMSTA'NTIAL (A;) very p 


and pronounces theſe words of Prekiel, Live 


in thy blood; then moiſtening his lips with the p. 
wine he ſp! t the blood into, they ſing a pſalm ; ; CIROUMSTA/NTIATE . ) to « 


the girls are only bleſſed and named. 


cifing,” or cutting round about. 


CIRCUMDU”CTION (S.) a leading or arry- CRCUMPALE ATION (S.) a line, | 


ing about, either perſonally by going from 
place to place, or metaphoricaliy by arnufing 
a perſon by a long barangue, and endea wur- 
ing to keep off the point or concluſiori of the p 


matter. 


or circuit of a thing, a term uſed in Geome- 


try, and particularly applied to — 
CIRCU'MFERENTOR (S.) name of 


ſurveying inſtrument, conſiſtir g of a fg CIRCUMVE'/NTION- (s.) res 


cirele, and an index all of a piece, to which 


is added, a compaſs well rectified, to find the CIRCUMVOLU TION (s.) a tr 4 


bearitg or ſituation of the place. | 
CI'RCUMFLEX (S.) a Granmmatical mark or 


accent uſed to diſtinguiſh long ſyllables, or the CI'RCUS (S.) a ſpacious place at Non, be 
Mount Palatine and Awentine, ſurround 


omiſſion of ſome letter, much uſed in the 
French language. 
CIRCUMFLU*ENT (A.) any thing that — 
freely about another body. 
'CIRCUMFU'SION (S.) the pouring liquor 
round bout any thing. 3 
CIRCUMGYRA”TION (S.) a moving or go- 
ing round ; and in the preſent Philoſepby, it is 
the moving of a body round its centre. 
CIRCUMFA'CENT (A.) lying round about a 
place or thing. 
CIRCUMLOCU'TION (S.) the ufing a mul- 
tiplicity of words, when few would do. 
CIRCUMPOSYTION 6S.) a being placed 
round about a place or thing. 
CIRCUMROTA”TION (S.) a wheeling or 
moving round about. 
CIRCUMSCRIBE (VT 


bound or | In Geo to draw 
one e or abon lo as the 
circumſcrif®g figure, by i 


planes, touch all the ang 
the inſcribed figure. 
CIRCUMSCRT'PTION (S.) the act of fur- 
- rounding or ciftcumſcribing z and with the Na- 
rural ja, is the bounds or limits of any natu- 
ral figu re. . 
CIRCUMSPECT (As). conſiderate, cautious, 
* wary, careful, wiſe, prudent. 
CIRCUMSPE/CTION (S.) a wary, careful, 
- diligent looking after a thing, a duly weigh- 
ing and conſidering a matter. . 


f 2 whereby it may | 
good or: . alſo the ſtate or, 


vent the enemy's receiving any ſuctu 
keep in deſerters, and hinder the em 


ei RcuMVE NT (v.) to bine, 


„ ſides, or CI'RENCESTER or -CI'SSITER (5 


- town in the county, haying been a0 


CIR 
"lates to à matter, u thecialt 
: thing more or. leſs probable. . 


dents that attend o 


to 
I 


tion — private fortune, whey 
or oor, or ia 


bad circumftances. 


relatin all the-ritcumſtances, t. U 


ter or hing. da 148795 , 


probabi ty of it 


trench made round a-camp in the befes 
a town, about a cannon ſhot from th 
12 foot bread, and: y » bordered 
parapet, and [flanked — t 


of the ga riſan. 
over - reach. d ſappoint or deceive. 


pointing, over- reaching, or deceivi 


rolling round about, particulatly ſpoks 
horns or volute of the Ionick order, 


buildings in form of a circle or oval; ti 
for the publick plays, and in the amyli 
tre, that was quite round it, were | 
and boxes for the ſpe@ators.to ſtand 
it was firſt rudely erected by Targun 


cus, fifth king of Rom ; but in after f 


. was magnificently built and embelliſhet 
marble round butts, round which the a 
ran; there were alfo pillars and obeli 
dorned with hieroglyphicks 3 the e 
Claudius, to render it more beautiful, 
moft of the marks and obeliſks to 
with gold. Caligula paved it with w 
ſtone (ordered with gold. Heliagabalu 
the filings of gold and ſilver; the g 
were adorned with the images of the 
and the richeſt. ſpoils of the enemy; 
were ſeveral cirques at Rome, but the 
was moſt magnificent. 


Glouceſterſhire, has the river Chun 
through it, and is both the largeſt and 


fortified city among the Britain, | 
metropolis of the large province oft 
buni ; as alſo an eminent ſation for the 
' armies 3 and ſome authors ſay, the e 
Conſtantine was crowned king of thes 
here, It is now governed by two li 
fables, and 14 wards-men, over 
tinct wards, appointed pany at the( 
leet The borough, which is conhas 


CIT. 


horn ore markets, | 
ions, | 


Monday for corn, cattle and 
[Frey e for ron for: which | 
ity it is the, greateſt market in Eng- | 


| ; it bath five fairs 


Ln. 
PINE (A. any perf place or thing 
ot reſiding om this ſide 

gof mountains that ſeparate France from 


> | N 
Daa el in the equi 
ir (6): th and the third in 5 5 


— year, anſwering nearly to our No- | 
3 the — this month is a great 

in 
* 
and ng them into the fire that 

z on the hearth 3 on the I 5th the Jews 


2 themſelves, »becauſe-Antiocbus Epipha- | 


the of Feruſalem, and 
ey og hore 2 


feaſt, in remembrance of Juda: Macea- | 


N temple, and dedicating it 


err an algetraical curve, 
invented by Drocles, 

FERN (S.) a large receiver of either rain 
er water, formerly built under ground, 
now commonly made of lead, and kept 


—— houſes; to have | 


at quantity of water at hand, and rea- 
hn all 0ecaſions 3 ſometimes it means a 
ner, or veſſel to put bottles of wine, &c. 
uſed at feaſts and great mens tables. 
DEL (S.) a fort, caſtle, or ſtrong place, 
ſting of 4, 5, or 6 baſtions z ſometimes 
in the middle or moſt eminent part of a 
— . at a ſmall diſtance from 
both to command and defend it. 
TION (S.) a-citing or quoting a paſſage 
al a anther; alſo a ſummons from the 
op's court, * wan 


7) to quote a paſſage, out of an author, 
hew by what authority ſomething is ſaid 
wrote ; allo to ſummon a perſon before an 
en judge, to anſwer a charge re- 
dg to ſomething of church matters. 
IZEN (S.) a freeman or inhabitant of a 
z Of corporate 

KON ($,) a op 24 agreeable fruit, in 
ur, taſte and fmell, ſomewhat reſembling 
mor and uſed for the ſame purpoſes, but 
\ larger ; from this fruit are made cor- 
b conſections, oils, eſſences, c. exceeding 
at, uſeful and beneficial 3776 

or CITHERN {( pant 

be! inſtrument, ſomewhat as a lute, 
tow much out of uſe. 


b a large walled town, endowed with | 


three for all | 
; bag under its tail, beneath the anus, into 


the Alps, or thoſe: 


memory. of Febuiabim's piercing the | 
's, prophecies with a pen- | 


C14. 
particular privileges; anciently it was appro- 
priated to thoſe towns that were biſhops ſees 
only, and ſeems ſtill to retain that diſtinction 
here in England, though not always in other. 
countries, 

c ET (S.] a perfume taken from an animal 
called a a civet-cat, which has a receptacle or 


which a thick unctuous matter gathers, by 
the ſecretion of glands proper for the purpoſe. 

CIVIC CROWN (S.) a fort of crown made 
of oaken leaves, beſtowed by the old Romans. 
on him who had ſaved the life of a fellpw- 
citizen in a battle, or an aſſault; it was ſo 
highly eſtee med, that it was looked on as A, 
proper reward for Auguſtus ; and drr upon 
diſcovering Catiline s conſpiracy, had it given, 
him likewiſe. 

CIVIL (A.) kind, courteous, well- bred; and 
in a political Nene, belonging to the manage- 
ment, regulation, and 9 of a city, 
ate or kingdom; ſo when a perſon is ſen- 

tenced to perpetual baniſhment, to work in 
the mines, or row in the gallies, he is ſaid 
to undergo a civil or political death. 

'CV'VIL-DAY (S.) one of 24 hours long, rec- 
koning from 12 of the clock of one _ 
to the ſame hour of the next. 

CIVILIAN (S.) a ſtudent, profeſſor, or 3 
tor of the civil law. 

CIVFLITY or CTVILNESS (S.) mannerli- 
nels, good uſage, courteſy, obſigingneſs. | 

CIVIL-LA'W (S.) is properly the national law 
or caſtom of every ſtate or Pry but in 
Europe, it is frequently reſtrained to a parti- 

cular ſyſtem, compoſed out of the beſt Re- 
man and Greek laws, and which in England 
are now chiefly uſed in the ſpiritual courts 
only, and in maritime affairs, 

CVI WaR. (S.) an inteſtine quarrel between 
the people and their governors, of any king- , 

dom, ſtate, &c. or between the people of the 
ſame ſtate, city, &c. 

CIVIL-YEA'R (S.) is that ſpace of time that 
every ſtate or kingdom has appointed for a le- 
gal year, beginning and endirg according to 

the uſage and cuſtom of the place, which in 
different kingdoms has different periods. 

CIVILIZE (V.) to reduce to good order; to 
poliſh or make tractable; to tame or regulate 

' a rude undiſciplined perſon or people. 

CLACK (S.) a valve or moveable part of any 
thing, that by its motion backwards or for- 
wards makes a rattling or noiſe; alſo a nick 
- name for a woman's tongue; a pratler or bu- 

y body, 

CLAD (A.) clothed or dreſſed. 

CLAIM (V.) to demand, own, require, or 
challenge a thing as one's right, 

CLAIM 18 a demanding, or challenging ſome- - 
thing for one's own, that is in the polleion 
of another. 

CLATMABLE (A.) any thing that may be 

affirmed to belong 


CLATM. 


ELAVMANT (S.) a Law Term, fignifying the 
that defires or lays claim to an eſta te 

e has not yet in . 
CLA'IR-OBSCURE or CH 
(S.) in Parting, is the art of diftributing to 


* 


the beſt advantage, the lights and ſhadows of | 
a piece, both with regard to the eaſing of the | 


eye, and the effect of the whole piece ; alſo 


a piece, drawing, or defign, confiſting only | 


of two colours, and which is now uſually 
umber and White. 1 | 
CLA'MBER (V.) to get up a rock, mountain, 
— difficult place, dy the hands 
CLA'MMY (A) damp, ſticky, or gluiſh, ike 
moiſtened gar. 
CLA MOUR (S.) a noify outery, complaint, 
or bawling, without juſt reaſon. 


o 
— Swe 


I WT” 7. a> 
— — _ 


= - — 


— 


„ Kc. ſo that the grain of the 


4 
——U— — Ra 


vent it from warping, 

CLAN (S.) a tribe or family; or in an enlarged 
Senſe, all that live upon one place or ſpot of 
ground, in which ſenſe it is taken for the te- 
nants of one lord in Scotland, | 

CLANDESTINE (A.) private, contrary to 
law, by ſtealth. 

CLANG (V.) to ſound like a ftrong and thrill 
trum 


pet. 

CLAP (S.) a loud crack, or blow; alſo the 
foul or venereal diſeaſe in its firſt ſtages or be- 
ginnings ; alſo the joyful noiſe of zpprobation 
made by the auditors of a concert, play, &c. 
by ftriking the palms of their hands together. 

CLAP (V.) to ſtrike the palms of the hands 
together, ſometimes as a ſign of approbation, 
and ſometimes of ſcorn, to make a great 
noiſe in a rude manner; alſo to inſect a per- 
fon. with the firſt degree of the venereal or 


aff or board cut ready 


CLA'PBOARD (S.) a 
to make caſks with, 

CLA'PPER (S.) the tongue or iron ringer of a 
bell, from whence by way of ridicule the 
tongue of a ſcolding, noiſy perſon, is called a 
8 a place under ground where rab- 


CLA“ PPERDOGEON (S.) a bezgar born and 
bred; and in the canting Diſir ibution, the 
forty-firſt order of beggars, or rather thieves, 
the leaſt entitled to com or charity, be- 
cauſe having never been inftrufted in the prin- 
ciples of religion, morality, or induſtry, they 
ſeldom let any proper opportunity for villainy 
flip them. 

CLARE (S.) in Suffolk, a ſmall town, where 
ſays, bo. _ manufactured; its 1 
weekly on Fridzy; 50 computed, and 61 
wrafarcs miles dftant from Londen, 
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CLA'MOUROUS (A.) noiſy, quarrelſome, | 


one runs croſs the grain of the other, to pre- 


c A 
EU x 
with 


(8. the ſecond 
N 


CLARENCI 
X : here 
he 


wines, though ly ! 
ſuch wines as were of « pole or ll 


CLA RICHORD or MA'NICHORD 
| — 2 
49 or 50 „and 70 ftrings, 
j — — the firſt being the 
| eſt, and the other diminiſhing in proper 
of the firings are in uniſon, their 
ter than that of t T 
everal little mortiſes for 
with 


CLARIFICA'TION (S.) the purgin 


fying, or making 
fine 


CLARION (S.) a trumpet; whoſe tube i 
rower, and tone ſhriller, than the ca 
—— it is a deari 
the form of an old-faſhioned trumpet, 
cording to ſome heralds ; but in the op 
of others, it is the repreſentation of 1 
rudder; and with others the reſt for 2 

CLA*RITY' (S.) brightneſs, cleanneb, fine 


pureneſs. - 
CLASH (V.) to make a great and « 

noiſe, to ſtrike or beat 'againſt, to dig 

wrangle or fall out with a 


CLASP (S.) a hold-faft, uſed ſometime 
buckle, and ſometimes as a button; alb 
curling tendrils of a vine, or thread of 
herbs or plants, whereby they lay hold 
and twiſt about a tree, poſt, buſh, k. 

CLASP (V.) to embrace, curl round, 
faſt any thing. 

CLASS (S.) a form in a ſchool z an ont 
rank in which perſons or things are pact 

_ diſpoſed, <3 

CLA'SSICK or CLA'SSICAL (A.) bet 
to a certain rank or order of diſtribution 
a claſſick author, is one that is placed is 
firſt — credit _——— 

i ſobject, . 

CLA'TTER (V.) to make an 

CLAUSE (S.) a paragraph, article, conc 
proviſo or condition , in a book, * 
deed or inſtrument | 


y 


| 


A 


i 


trum 
r for 
rxing 
ly e 
tube 
be can 
2 be 
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AN or CLEANSE (V.) to parte, ſcour, | 


purify from all manner of 


NLY (A.) one that is of a neat diſpoſi - 
to make and keep places and 
in order 


, that 


ANNESS (S.) ſometimes means . N 
innocent ; 


accuſed, to make a thing plain 
RNESS (S.) brightneſs, tranſparency, | 


AVE (v.) to flick cloſe, or faſt to a 
ag; allo to ſplit,” rend, or tear a thing by 
ER (S.) one who ſplits or rends things 
der; alſo the large inſtroment or chop- 
| koife that butchers cut their carcaſſe: 


NC with. 
BU 


FT (S.) a chap; chink, or opening in any 
pg, from whence the diſeaſe that occaſions 
ſplit or chap is called the clefts. 
MENCY (S.) gentleneſs, mercifulnefs, 


heels to 
eknefs, courteſy. 


ENT (A.)] mild, gentle, kind, com- 
a man's name. 


2 e, Ec. 


— 


Gfficulty, which is com 


tails through, 


turning 
rk, and driving them down, fo as hardly 


ing the 


by driving 
points in- 
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67 ROT Wa deed, 

name for writers, or book-keepers in publick 
offices. or private compting-houſes, and the 

CLEROMANCY (8. ) the vin telling 

; ( divining or 

ortunes, by caſting dice, or drawing lots. 

CLE'THERO (S.) in Lancaſbire, a confidera- 
ble town, with a good market on Saturday z 


diſtant from London; is an ancient borough, 
governed by two bailiffs, &c. 


alſo an active, ſkilful artift. 

CLEW (S.) the key or thread whereby a dif- 
ficult problem is performed or diſcovered, 
interpretation of a dark matter ; alſo a ball 
or bottom of thread, worſted, yarn, &c, 
when ſpoken of a fail, it is the corner of it 
that reaches down to the place where the 
tackles and ſheet-ropes are faſtened. | 

CLICK (V.) to make a noiſe like a watch, or 
to ſtand at a ſhop-door and invite cuſtomery 
in, as ſaleſmen and ſhoe-makers do. 

CLI'CKER 8 the perſon that ſtands at a 
ſhoe-maker's 0 
duy the wares ſold there. 

CLI'CKET (S.) in the Hunters Language, is 
to be defirous of „and is applied to 
the lower-fized creatures, ſuch as hares, foxes, 


called rutting. 
| CLIENT 


25 


is: 158 computed, and 207 meaſured miles 


CLE'VER (A.) ingenious, well-ſhaped or made; 


door, to invite cuſtomers tq 


&c. and in the larger fort, as deer, &c. it ig 


2 . 
-— eo” CW + ᷣͤ 
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CLI 


CLI ENT (8) dne ho pays a lawyer for his 
advice, or td plead 
Goverment, he that was protected b 

tar a other great man, was ſo 
the or was called his 


patron · 
CLIFF or CLIFT (S.) the kae or 'pitetrof a | 
dix; acraggy mountain or Broken rock: wit | 


the ſea or on the coaſt. 
CLIFF (S.) the nominating marke or charter]. 
+ uſed in muſicle, from which the other notes 


take their reſpective names; for a note in 
ace or upon the ſame line, in dif- 


_ the ſame 
ſerent cli 
are commonly 
put upon the 


hath different names: There 
3, viz. C. F. G; the. is 


line counting s, 


- and is \uſed. for the treble or upper party F. 


ö ; and: is put 


;.C is t indiffer upon an 
——— — 


_ 88 we as b the mean or inner part, bt 
nat ſo much latterly as formerly. 
CLIMACTE/RICAL.(A.) the name given by 
the ancient aſtrologers and phyſicians, to cer- 
taia periods of time in a man's life, in which 


they aſirined ſeveral notable alterations in 


+ the health and conſtitution of a perſon, hap- 
1 pened, and expoſed the party to imminent 
danger; the Kea is the 7th year of à per- 

+ for's life, and the others are multiples-of the 

firſt, 28 21, 49, 63, &e. 

CLIMATE. or CLIME (S.) 2 Geographieal 
term, figoifying a ſpace of land tomprehen- 

- ded between two Circles parallel to the equa- 
tor, and ſo far diſtant the one from the o- 
ther, that there is half an hour's difference 

in the length of their Iongeſt day. 

CLIMB (V.) to get up by degrees, to aſcend 
" Nowly and with great difficulty, as boys do 
trees; alſo to riſe in honour, to get advanced 


- from. @ mean. to a high employ ment. 
CLINCH (V.) to or hold faft, to ſtop 
or prevent a $ getting away," to ſe- 
cure, &c. 


CLING.(V.) to ſtick cloſe or faſt to a thing 
as vines to a pole, 

CIINK (V.) to jingle, ring, or ſound uke 
mhaleing of pieces of metal together. . 

CLIO (S.) one of the nine muſes, that pre- 
ſided over that branch of learning called hiſ- 
tory ; ſhe is called the daughter of Jupiter 

-and Memory, to ſhew the qualifications of an 
. biſtorian z her name properly fgnifies glory, 
tame, or renown, in a good ſenſe, and is ge- 
nerally repreſented by a young maiden crown- 
ed with laurel, holding a in her 
"right hand, and a book in her left, with 
Thu dider's name in it, 

CLIP (V.) - cut off ſmall pieces round about 
the of a thing, particularly money; 
alſo to ev brokenly or i 3 alſo to 
horten the wings of a bird; alſo to abridge 
or take away a perſon's privilege, &c. 

CLIPPINGS (S.) the bits or pieces cut off 

e &c. 


ſor him; in 1 | 
. 


Lege, of | larger 
ſet — 


| CLOY STER (S.) a ſquare gallery in t 


CLOISTER {V,) to ien,  conks 
CLOSE. (V.) to finiſh, oe up, or make 
CLOSE (s,) 2 


CLOSE (Part.) nigh, near, next to 0r 261 
CLO'SET (S.) a ſmall room, or pantitiun 


15 


L 
3 or CLOKE (S.) a: boſe g 
to throw over the the other clothe, 

— cold and wet; alſo a g 

ſham, or blind, to cover or hide a deſign 
CLOAK (V.) to dilemble, to ſay 07 p by 

one thing, when a perſon EP 

to hide ane s anger, . reſentment, 
CLOAK- TWUTCHERS.(S.) < of n 
that planted themſelves at the corner d 
leys, nes, Kc. to ſnatch off people's c 
from off their ſhoulders, and now thats 
are leſs worn, to ſnatch off people's 
Wige, caps, Sc. they are called the 334 


1 
; 


der of villaim in the canting TH 
CLOATH or CLOTHE 4 to drefs, 2 
or furniſh with dreſs or clothes. g N 
CLOCK. (S.] is che common name fu TH 


or inſtruments, that tell 
hour, of the day, by an internal mon 
wheel-work,. the leſſer fort worn in the 
ket, being called watches 3 but, prope 
—— only the ſtriking part is the d 


el 


whether ſmall or 
—_—_ 
CLOD {.) a lump of dirt; alſo. a name g | 


188 pe Ys ignorant pero * 
CLOG (V to load, ſtop, hinder » Prevent, EE 
throw ſomething.in a perſon's way. are 
CLOG (S.) a hindrance, prevention ror 


a log ns 9 
vent their running away; alſo the nan: 


2% a little r 


vileges, among others, that. they woll 
a ſafe ſhelter for thoſe that come thitte 
Princes looked on_ ther . dere | 
which made the Greet emperors 
rebelliqus ſons, or any ale they 15 8755 
them; and hiſtory furniſhes us with ink 
ces ot —— hn Br hon 
them likewiſe. 


ſhut up in a religious houſ; 


to have. dane. 
Id or piece. of ground | 
off from other fields or common ground, 
banks, hedges, &c. alſo the finiſhing, a 
ing, or iſſue of a matter ; in Herald, 
is ſaid to be. cloſe, when it ſtands withi 
wings ſhut; in Myfich, it is the end 
in or part of the air, or the genen 
of the whole or at leaſt of i 
* of a movement, where the enacts 
the key of the compoſition. 


end of a thi 


ing; alſo reſerved, cautious, of few word 


room, uſed for private vetitement, fad, 


0 


Q 


e pal of the bar, ot the tenth part 
f the 


eſcutcheon. n 
)SET (V.) to ſhut up in a private or re- 
ed place, to conſult - upon extraordinary 
atters, to be admitted into the ſecret in- 
rigues or cabinets o princes. 
DT. (s.) a Jump. of blood, or other con- 
ed matter, &. 5 
DT (V.) to congeal, and grow together in 
ape, like blood or jellies w cold. 


thart TH (S.) the matter or ſubſtance whereof 
— ments are made, which. is ſometimes com- 
ace woollen, Inen, filk, Kc. | 
* ) THIER (S.) one whoſe trade or buſineſs 


u to make wollen cloth fit and ready 


pr uſe, was; ahi 
YTHO (S.) one of the ſiſters, of Deſtiny, 
hich Head makes one of the daughters of 
upiter and — 40 and 8 2 to 
be Pagan divinity, ſpun the thread of mens 
ves; 23 third that held the diſtaff. 
OUD (V.) to ſhade, or make things look 
ke divers colours, ſomewhat imitating the 
louds, as canes, gun-ſtocks, &c. that are 
arniſhed, and ſtained with aqua-fortis, 

Obs (S.) are 3 congeries of watry parti- 
es, raiſed from the waters or watry parts of 
earth, by the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, 
r both; which at their firſt riſing from our 
lobe are too ſmall to be perceived; but as 
ey aſcend, meeting with a greater degree of 
pld, are condenſed, and rendered opake by 
he union of their parts, ſo as to reflect light, 
nd become viſible. | 

DUDY (A.) overcaſt, dark, thick wea- 
her ; allo a perſon out of „ ill-na- 
red, and moroſe. 

DVE (S.) one of the parts of a head of gar- 
k; alſo the fruit of the clove tree; alſo the 
me of a weight for butter, containing eight 
punds, and for wool of ſeven pounds in the 
bunty of Eſex, 

V'VEN (A.) any thing cut, parted or di 
ded into two or more parts. | 

UGH (S.) an allowance made by wholeſale 
paders to their retailing cuſtomers, of two 
dunds weight upon every 300 weight, of 
me ſorts of commodities, in order to make 
beir hang ſmall draughts hold out with the 
veral one. . 


OUT (V.) to patch, boteh, or cobble a 


ent or other thing, by ſewing, in a clum- 
banner, pieces upon it, to ſtop holes, &c: 
* DU TERLY (A.) uggly, clumſy, bungling, 
2 | -ſhaped, or badly wrought or made. 

ond d UTS (S.) dirty, or ordinary pieces of cloth 


Ir mean uſes z alſo the linen cloths that are 
articularly uſed about infants, to them 
um and dry; alſo the iron plates that are 
ied on the end of the axeltrees of carts, 
ggons, or other carriages, to ſave them from 
aring by the v'clent friction of their motion. 
WN (S.) a boor, or country perſon. un- 


COA 


| of the var; in Heraldry, | courts; alſo any unmannerly,-or indecenty 


behaved perſon, 
CLO'WNISH A.) unpoliſhed, untaught, rude, 
unmannerly, indecent. 35% 
CLOY (V.) to ſurſeit, glut, or ever-filt a'per- 
ſon ; to ſatiate. . 


[CLUB (S.) a large ſtaff, or flick, uſed by per- 


ſans if riotous or unlawful aſſemblies; alſo a 
company af perſons met together to regale 
themſelves at an equal expence. | 


ru (v.) t contribute the part or portion of 


an expence agreed upon; to join one's ſelf 2 
member in the ſociety ; to contribute any aſ- 
ſiſtance to an affair. . 

CLUCK (V.) to make a noiſe like a hen call- 

- ing-her chickens together. 

CLUMP (S.) a thick-ſkulled, unapprehenſive, 
filly, ignorant perſon. 

CLU MS (A.) aakward, unhandy, unſkit- 
ful, inartificial. 

CLUNG (A.) withered, ſhrivelled, ſhrunle up 
22 with leanneſs, half - ſtarved or fa- 
miſhed. | 

CLU'STER (S.) a bunch or heap of many 
things together, as grapes, &c. allo a tu- 
multuous afſembly, or riotous company of 
perſons. | 

CLUTCHES (S.) the hands faſtened toge- 
ther; alſo an avaricious keeping poſſeſſion of 
any thing that comes within a perſon's reach. 

CLU”TTER (V.) to make a great noiſe, tir, 
or uproar. + 

CLU'TTER- (S.) a hurly-burly, 'a confuſed 
-noiſe, ſtir, or uproar. 

CLV (S.) the cant name for money, a purſe, 
or a pocket, 

CLY'STER (S.) a liquid remedy, or injection 
into the inteſtines by the fundament, to re- 
freſh them, looſen the belly, moiſten and 
ſoften the faces, diſſipate wind, &c. ſome- 
times they are injected into the -uterus or 
womb; they are uſed for various purpoſes, 

and are as variouſly prepared. | 

CNEF (S.) a deity worſhipped by the Egyptians, 
to w they aſcribed the creation of the 
word, and repreſented him with an egg com- 
ing out of his mouth, an egg being their hie= 
roglyphick for the world. 

COACERYA'TE (V.) to beap up together, 
to amaſs, or collect in great quantities. 

COACH (S.) a convenient and ornamental 
vehicle to trave! in, ſuſpended by leathers, 
and moved on four wheels, and in moſt Eu- 
ropean countries drawn by horſes, except Sparn, 
where they are drawn by mules; in the Mo- 
gul's country they are drawn by oxen, He 
that is the guider, or driver, is called the 
coachman ; the maker, or builder, a coach- 
maker, and the horſes that draw it, coac&- 
baſes, &c. | : 

COA'CTION (S.) a working together, ot 


jointly. 6 
COA'DJUTOR (S.) a fellow-labourer, an aſ- 
ſiſtant, or helper. . | 
COA'GULATE (V.) to thicken, curdle, 


ated in the polite behaviour * 
1 


congeal, 


| COOC 
1 reduce a fluid into a fixed ſub- 
nce. a 2 
.COAKS or COAX (V.) to pleaſe b fawning, 
the ns of 


or inſinuating one's ſelf into 
another 3 to ſooth, comply with, or ſpeak a- 
. greeably to another, in order to receive a gift. 
or advantage thereby, 
COL. (S.) a black, ſulphurous, inflammable 
matter, dug out of . and ray, for 
fuel ; there art man , as pie=coal; ſca- 
coal, fiſfil-coal, — coal, and ndturil-coal, 
to diſtinguiſh it from an artificial fuel made in 
imitation hereof, commonly called charcoal. ' 
COALE'SCE (V.) to unite, join, or cloſe to- 
. gether, after a ſeparation has been made in 
the parts of any body by violence; als to 
grow together, like the compoſing or conſti- 
tuent particles of any known body of matter. 
COALITION or COALE'SCENCE (s.) the 


re-union, joining, or growing 
what was | 

COAST (S.) the ſhore, land, or country that 
lies next the ſea. 

COAST (V.) to fail within ſisht of land, a- 
long, or as near to the ſhore as poſſible. 

COAT (S.) the upper garment that men ge 
nerally wear, buttoning cloſe to their bodies, 
the others having ſome expletive adjoined to 

+3 iſh them, as a waiſt coat, when worn 
under the outer coat, or a looſe coat, great coat, 
Sc. when worn over it in wet, or very cold 
weather, &c. in women, their lower garments 

. are called s, upper or under, &c, In 
Anatomy, it is the membranous cover of any 
* the body; alſo a fold for ſheep, or 

Hut for cattle, is called a ſfrep-coat, &c. 

CO'BBLE (V.) to do any thing awkwardly, 
ard bunglingly ; to patch or ſpoil a thing. 

CO'BLER (S.) any unſkilful workman ; — 
cularly applied to thoſe men who make it an 
emp'oy to patch or mend old ſhoes, though it 
be done curiouſly. 

CO'BWEB (S.) the ſpider's neſt ; alſo a nick - 
name for any improbable or precarious excuſe, 
or undertaking. 

8 (A.) any plant or tree that 

berries. 


COCHENEA'L (S.) a drug uſed both in phy- 
fick and mechanicks, for dying ſcarlets, 
crimſon, c. Some imagine it is the body 
of a ſmall inſe& or fly, and others affirm it 

dsa ſmall berry or grain. Travellers confirm 
| both opinions, and ſay there are two forts, 


of a watch ; alſo an expert gameſter, or 
— amines ebacd re ing Din at 
3 N N 


| 


_ 


| 


CO'CKATRICE (S.) fee Bafilife, 
CO'CKER (V.) & humour, gratify, wg 
pamper, or pleaſe children in their fog 
Mt» | 
CKERMOUT AS} in Cumberlny 
— _— | the rivers Da 
OCREY 7 a populous, well. 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tux 
it is adorned with a noble caſtle, and;{ 
church; the whole town is neatly bu, 
houſes being general nn, but of a by 
ation, between two hills, upon one of 
is the church, and upon the other thec 
which is very ſtromg, both by natun 
art j the river Cocker runs through it, ul 
vides it into two parts, which are join 
two bridges ; it ſends two members to py 
ment, though it be not a corporation; 
computed, and 237 meaſured miles d 
from London, © 


CO'CKET (S.) a fea} belonging to theh 
Cuſtom - houſe; but commonly is ſpoke 
ſcroll of parchment, ſealed and delivent 
the officers of the Cuſtom-houſe to the 
chants, upon entering their goods, certh 
that the goods are cu 

CO'CKLE (S.) a weed called roſe-corn ; 1 
well-known eatable ſhell-fiſh; and in 4 
tecture, a pair of winding-ſtairs. 

CO'CKLE (V.) to ſhrivel, gather or 
up; to pucker like an ill-ſown ſeam, &. 

CO'CKNEY (S.) a name of reproach gin 
thoſe perſons born in or near Londen, 
their ſuppoſed intire ignorance of all my 


voy of tl 
{a ut 
won 

ud the | 
tes gre: 
DICIL ( 


nto it, 2 


of country affairs, extending fo far as e 
know the neighing of a horſe from the a © * 
ing of a cock. with a 
CO'CK-PIT (s.) a place where game 54 
fight, to * ſport for the looken u AL ( 
CO'CKREL (S.) a young cock, eſpec " 
the game, or fighting kind. — 


CO'CKS-COMB (S.) the red, tufted, | 
part of a eock's head; alſo the name 
ſimple, otherwiſe called yellow rattle p 
alſo a nick-name for a ſilly, prating,! 

00 E by — lover 

UET (S.) a , Or gal 
— Abe male or female; one wht 
lights to deal generally in love affairs, 
out determining any thing in particulzt; 
commonly is reſtrained to a woman thut 
tertaing oy ſweethearts, without i 
marriage with any of them. 


COD (S.] an excellent fiſh, both for preſet 


in- 


while freſh, and alſo to falt up, for flor hays 
ſhips, ＋ c. alſo the bag, ſkin, . whic 
or huſk of peaſe, beans, -&c. alſo the Arg 


or bag that contains the teſticles of any 
creaturez in ſome countries a | 
cuſhion, &c. is ſo called; fo all forts ff 
that grow fo encloſed, are called cod wit 
CODE (S.) a collection of the conſtitute 
the Roman which were firſt en 
into three books, at different 
and by ſeveral perſons ;; but in the 37 


COF 


iy ofthe former laws being grown out of | 
ind uofit for the preſent circumſtances of | 


, 


ings, the emperor Juſfiman ordered a col- 
kn from all the former laws, which was 


bd the Juſtinian code, and at this time con- 
tes great part of the c:vil la w. 
NICIL (S.) an addition or ſupplement mad? 
| annexed to any writing after the chief or 
dpal writing is engrofſed and executed, 
curly the enlargement of a laſt will and 
ament., 
DLIN (s.) an excellent ſummer apple, fo 
ah from its aptneſs to, and p'eaſant taſte 
en codled, or gently par-boiled. 
(S.) a ſmall hut that miners bu. Id over the 
th of the ſhaft where they work, to 
en themſelves from the weather; alſo in 
r places, to lodge their tools, cioaths, or 
neceſſaries. 
FICIENT (S.) ſomething that works 
her with another, to produce ſome act or 
8 alſo an Agebraical Term, fignifying 
t number that is placed before a litera! 
ntity, and is ſuppoſed to be multiplied by, 
pto it, as 5 2-7, Sc. 
QUAL (A.) ſad of one perſon or thing, 
n as great in value, quantity or power, as 
her. 
RCIBLE (A.) that may be limited, re- 
ined, or bounded. 
RCION (S.) a reſtraining, bhindering, li- 
ng, bounding, or keeping in. 
SENTIAL (A.) 6f the ſame eſſence or 
tance with another. 
TERNAL (A.) that has the ſame eter- 
with another; as ſpace and duration, ab- 
te'y conſidered. 
AL (A.) of the fame age with ano- 
; as two perſons of 20, 30, 40, 50 
old, &c. 
LI'STENT (A.] any thing that has a 
L at the ſame time with 
r. 
EE (S.) a ſeed or berry brought from 
ia Felix, uſed to make a liquor or drink 
he ſame name. 
ER (S.) a cheſt to put treaſure in; a ſo 
ure depreſſure in each interval between 
mocillions of the Corintlian cornice, com- 
y filled with a roſe, or ſome other en- 
dent; in Fortificatien, it is a hollow 
nent athwart a dry mcat, from fx to 
foot deep, and from 16 to 18 foot 
i, the upper part being made ef pieces of 
er raiſed two foot above the level of the 
t, which little elevation has hurdles laden 
earth. for its covering, and ſerves as a pa- 
; With embraſſures; the beſieged com - 
y ule theſe coffers to hinder the beliegers 
g the d tch. | 
ERER (S.) an officer in the king's 
hold, next under the comptroller, who 
compting-houſe, and elſewhere at other 
„ has a ipecial charge ard overſight of 
Ker officers of the houſe, for their gecd 


COH 
demeanour and carriage in their offices, to all 
whom he pays their wages. 

CO'FFIN (S.) in the Farriers Language, the 
inſide or hollow part of a horſe's hoof ; but 
in the general and vulgar uſe, it is that 
wooden box or trunk, in which the bodies of 
dead perſons are put, for the ſake of d:cency 
tefore, and generally in which they are put 
into the ground and buried, 

COG (V.) to flatter, ſooth, tell lies, deceive, 
amuſe ; alſo to uſe a cheating art, or ſleight of 
hand at dice-playing. 

CO'GENT (A.) weighty, ftrong, preſſing, 
convincing, enforcing. 

CO'GITATE (V.) to think, muſe, ruminate, 
reflect, weigh, or conlider a matter in cne's 
ming, 

COGITA'TION (S.) thinking, muſing, re» 
flecting, weighing, conſidering, &c. 

COGITA'TIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſedate, ſe- 
rioue, conſiderate, &c, 

COGNA'TION (S.) amorg the Civilians, is 
that line of deſcent between males and fe- 
moles, that ariſes from the ſame fother. 

CO'GNISANCE (S.) notice, obſervation, 
know.edge ; and in Law, ſometimes ſignifies 
the confeſſion, or acknowledgmer.t of a thing 
done; alſu the hearing of an affair judicially, 

COGNISCR or CONNU'SOR (S.) one that 
paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine of lands or 
tenements to another, 

COGNITION (S.) the knowing or ju ging of 
a matter or thing. 

COGNTZEE or CONNTSEE (S.) the perſon 
to whom a fine is paid or acknowledged, 

COGS (S.) the wcoden teeth in a mill-wheel, 
tumbler, &c. 

COGUE (S.) a glaſs or dram of b:andy, or 
other ſpir tuous liquor. | 

COGUE (v.) to tipple or drink drams, or ſpi- 
rituous Tquors, as brandy, rum, geneva, &c, 

COHA'BIT (V.) to live or dwell together, 
eſpecially like or after the manner of a man 
and his wiſe. 

CO'HEIR (S.) a joint or equal heir, with 
one or mere perſons, to the eſſate of one or 
more differert perſons. 

COHE'IRE<S (S.) a womon or girl that is a 
Joint or equal heir with another in ſome third 
perſon's eſtate, 

COHERE (V.) to flick cloſe together, to 

hang, keep faſt, or bind together ; alſo to 

agree or depend regularly upon what went 
before, 

COHE'RENCE or COHE'RENCY (S.) the 
agreement between the parts of a diſcourſe, 
the regular dependante of propoſitions upon 
one another; and in Natural Philoſophy, it 
is the ſticking or c leaving together of the 
parts cf any natural body, whether mineral 
or vegeta' le, &c. 

COHE'SION (S.) the action whereby the 
conſtituert particl-s of natural bodies are con · 
need or joined together, fo as to produce bo- 


dies in ſuch and ſuch forms as we ſee them, 
U : and 


>. 
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eee i et a 


* COITS or QUOITS (S.) horſe-ſhoes or broad 


CO K 


ind endowed with ſuch properties as are found | COLA*RIN (S.) the little friſe of the «; 


in them. The cauſe of this cohbefion has 

* packed the wits of all the naturaliſts, with- 
out any of them coming farther than proba- 
bility towards the ſolution. 

COHT'BIT (V.) to with-hold, reftrain, keep 
back, hinder, prevent, &c. 

COHO'BATE (V.) in Chymiſry, is the diſtil- 
ling over again of the ſame liquor, by pour- 
ing it on again upon the dregs which remain 
in the veſſel. | 

CO'HORT (5) a Military Term among the 

. Romans, ſignifying a body of troops conſiſting 
of 600 foot-ſoldiers, and ſome ſay of 500 

- theſe were divided into three parte, called ma- 
niples, and theſe into centuries, | 

COIF (S.) a linen cap worn commonly by wo- 
men; but when worn by men, it is to diftin- 
guiſh the degree they hold in the profeſſion of 
the law, it being the badge of a ferjeant at 
law, from hence called a ſerjeant of the chf. 


COIL (V.) to wind, or wrap up a cable or 


large rope in the form of a circle or ring, 
ſo that it may eaſily be run ont without 

5 fangling. 

COIL (S.) a bundle of rope rolled up in ſevera] 
circles laid one upon ancther, 

COIN (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the die, or in- 
ſtrument upon which ſome device is engraved 
in order to be ſtruck upon ſome proper mat- 
ters; ſometimes, and more generally, it ſig- 
nifies the pieces that are ſo ſtruck, in order 
for their ready paſſing from one to another at 
a certain rate, and is commonly called mo- 
ney, of which there are as many forts as 
there are different nations. a 

Cor NCIDENT (A.) any thing that exactly 
agrees or falls in with another in all reſpects; 

as when two circles of the ſame diameter are 
Hid upon one another, they will coincide, 

COINS or QUINES (S.) in Arcbitecture, are 
thoſe ſquare flat ſtones, or protuberances of 
brick or ftone-work that are put in the angles 
of the walls of houſes, &c. both to ſtrengthen 
and erna ment them. In Cunnery, they are 
large wooden wedges, with which the pieces 
of ordnance are levelled, raiſed, or depreſſed, 
as occaſion requires. In Printing, they are 


the ſmall wooden wedges, with which the 
- matter, when compoſed, is made tight in the 


frame, in order to be wrought off after cor- 


rection. 

COT'TION (S.) ſometimes is uſed for the na- 
tural tendency or gravitation of particular bo- 
dies towards each other, as between iron and 
the magnet; and ſometimes it ſignifies the act 
of generation. 


iron rings uſed to exerciſe a perſon with, by 
toſſing or throwing them from one place to 
another; alſo a game or diverſion ſo cal'ed. 
-COKE (S.) coal charked, or burnt, fo that 
the greateſt part of the ſulphur is deftroyed ; 
ahus prepared, they make but very little 


—_ 


ſmoke, and a very ſtrong fire, uſed in drying] 


malt, refining metals, & c. 


COL 


of the Tuſcan and Dorick column, s. 


tween the aſtragal and the annulzts: c, LIN 
times it is uſed for the orlo, or ring 1 ery 
top of the ſhaft of the column next the, oug 
tal; ſometimes alſo called the cinQure, ting 
COEA*FURE (S.) the ſtraining a liquy are 
a cloth, or other proper inſtrumert, , t in 
parate the dregs from it. aho 
CO'LCHESTER (s.) in Er, is an ws * 
corporation, the town large, and very yy blech 
lous, the ſtreets fair and beautiful; aut . 
the whole is not finely built, there u. * 
bundance of good houſes in it. TM 
ſtill the viſible marks of the ſeverity t 
went in the civil wars in K. Ciara LA 
time, eſpecially in the churches: The; kn 
Coln paſſes through the town, and encony 2 
it on the north and eaſt; over this ry fgur 
three large bridges ; this river is n 
hoys and ſmall craft up to the town, 1 th © 
within three miles for ſhip: of large but ob 
for the conven ence of trade, there is x e co 
key along the fide of the river, and 555 
Cuſtom-houſe ; the principal maauſadea AF 
bays : It is governed by a mayor, high- E 
ard, recorder, or his deputy, 11 ali forr 
chamberlain, town-clerk, afliftants, i” © 
common=council-men ; there are $ & * 


es, beſides thoſe damaged as above, and 
meeting-houſes, of which two are Quiz 
and beſides all theſe, a Dutch and 15 
church; there are ſeveral noble publck 
ing, ſuch as the Bay- Hall, the Cuil 
c. it ſends two members to parlame t. 

43 computed, and 550 meaſured mils & 
from 4 
COLD (S.) is that property in bodies tit 
cites in us the deſire of beat and fir; 
imagine it to be only a negation of hat 
fire; and ſome think it abſolute y 2 prot 
reſiding in the thing; but theſe are di 
too great to be entered into here, 
CO'LDNESS (S.) ſometimes means th: 
ral quality or of cold that any 
has, and ſometimes the flight or indi 
with which ſome perſons treat cr a 
their friends and intance. 
CO'LEBROOK or CO'LNBROOK (5: 
Buckingbamfhire, a ſmall town, what 
ket is weekly on Tueſdays ; it is pri 
ſupported by travellers that paſs thro 
and from Londin, for whoſe receptis 
are many good inns; 15 computed, u 
meaſured miles diſtant from Londn. 


diſpoſ 
fers it | 
LEAG 
ant, 
ce or tr 
LE'CT 
in diver 


CO'LET (S.) in rings that have flo 1 | : ©. 
rt in which the ſtones are ſet, ſome pai 
CO'LESHILL (S.) in FWarwidforr, 1 LECT 
but handſome town, whoſe market i ked up © 
on Wedneſday, ſeated on an hill by fh dls, inſti 
Cale, over which it hath a large font! 


dts, tran 
= the fe 
LE'CTI 
included 
we b 


82 computed, and 101 meaſured 
tant from London. - . 
CO'LFORD (s.) in Gleuceſteyſoir, 1 
town, that has a werkly market @ 


I of hat 
y a i 
Ire dum 


= tranſcripts, and ſcattered pieces wrote 


COL 


ob computed miles diſtant from London, 
As an officer in China, who inſpects 
ery court or tribunal in the empire, and 
he be not of the number, yet is aſ- 
all aſſemblies, the proceedings where- 
are communicated to him. He gives ſe- 
t intelligences to the court, and even upon 
fon accuſes the Mandarins of their faults, 
i: only as to private life, but alſo in their 


lick offices; their power is ſo great, that 


zough 
ting at 


LLAR (V.) to catch or take hold of a 
ſon by the neck or throat. 
LAR (S.) a particular ornament wore by 
: knights of ſeveral military orders, hang- 


figure drawn round their armories ; it con- 


ire of the order ſuſpended at the bottom. 
e cir of the order of the garter conſiſts 
8, S, with roſes enamelled red, within a 
ter enamelled blue, the George at the bot- 
; a'fo a piece of braſs, &c. made into 
form of a ring, to put round a dog's 
k, Ke. alſo the narrow cape of a coat, 
upper part or band of a ſhirt, made fit to 
about a perſon's neck; allo a ſtock to 
tton over the ſhirt and round the neck ; 
b a term uſed for hoops, &c. that are put 
ſeveral inſtruments, &c. 

LA'TE (v.) to give or beſtow an eccle- 
real iving upon a proper perſon ; alſo to 
amine and compare one part of a thing with 
ther, to ſee if it be perfect, eſpecially the 
tched ſheets of books. 

LATERAL (A.) fideways, belonging to 
thing at a- diſtance, and not directly: So 
title or relation of brothers and ſiſters, to 
eſtects or ettates of each other, is callate- 
but that of children to their parents, is 
mediate and direct; alſo the giving bond, 
the performance of articles agreed upon, 
ceed executed, is called a collateral ſecurity. 
LATION (S.) a pleaſant, friendly treat; 
d the comparing of things tocether ; and 
Church Affairs, is, Hen a biſhop, having 
diſpoſal of a benefice in his own gift, 
fers it upon ſome fit perſon. 

LEAGUE (S.) a partner, companion, 
ſtant, or fellow in the diſcharge of any 
ce or truſt, ; 

LECT (v.) to gather together, to pick 
in divers places, and at divers times. 

LECT (S.) a ſhort prayer appropriated 
lome particular occaſion. 

LE'CTION S.) a heap or parcel of things 
ked up or gathered together, as of pictures, 
d&s, inſtruments, &c. alſo certain abſtracts, 


the nſe and promotion of learning. 
LECTIVE (A.) many things contained 
included in one, as the parliament is a 


1 the princes of the blood are afraid of 


over their ſhoulder on the mantle, and, 


; of a gold chain ename led, frequent!y ſet. 
th cyphers and other devices, having the 


COL 


Grammar, a collective noun is that which 
expreſſes a great number ſingularly, as people, 
company, &c. 

COLLE'CTOR (S.) a perſon appointed by the 
commiſſioners of any duty, the inhabitants of 
a pariſh, &c. to gather in, or receive of the 
perſons mentioned in a roll or cataiogue, ſuch 

j fums as are charged to them for duty, tax, 
rent, &c. 

CO'LLEGE (S.) a company, or fociety of 
men, occupied in the ſame general manner, 
and regulated by the ſame rules; commonly 
underſtood of thoſe ſocieties that apply them 
ſelves to learning in univerſities; and ſome- 
times it means the place or building where 
they live, ſtudy, or meet for ſuch a purpoſe, 
Beſides theſe, there are colleges of cardinals, 
eleftors, &c. which are endowed with parti- 
cular privileges, 

COLLE'GIANS (S.) a religious fe&t in Ha- 
land, ſo called, becauſe of their meeting the 
firſt Sunday in every month, where every 
one has the liberty of expoun3ing the ſcrip- 
ture, praying, &c, they meet twice a year at 
Rinfborurgb, a village two miles diſtant from 
Leyden, where they admit every one that 
preſents himſelf, without regarding his ſect or 
opinion; they have no particular miniſters, 
and always p'ungg in baptiſm ; alſo the mem 
bers of a 3 

COLLIER (S.) one who works in the coal- 
pits, or other places where coals are; alſo a 
dealer in coa's ; and frequently is the common 
name of ſuch ſhips that are employed to car» 
ry coals from one place to another. 

CO'LLIERY (S.) the pit, mine, or place 
where coals grow, and are dug out of; alſo a 
ſtore-houſe where large parcels of coals are 
kept, either for ſale or uſe; alſo the name of 
thoſe fleets of hips that are appointed to carry 
coa's from Newcaſtle to London, Ce. 

COLLUVQUATIVE (A.) waſting, conſuming, 

deftroyinz. . 

COLLISION (S.) the ſtriking of one body a 

gainſt another. 

COLLOC AC TON (S.) a ſetting in order; a 

due and regular placing of things in proper 

claſſes. 

COLLO'GUE (V.) to treat with a perſon un- 

derhandedly ; to cheat, flatter, coax, or ſooth 

a perſon, in order to get a ſecret out of him, 

CO'LLOP (S.) a large lice or cut of fleſh, 

CO'LLOQUY (S.) a conference, or talking to- 

gether of ſeveral real or imaginary perſons ; a 

dialogue. 

COLLU'SION (S.) deceit, fraud, couzenage, 

a thing done with a knaviſh or villainous in- 

tention, under the diſguiſe of friendſhip. 

COLLU'SIVE or COLLU'SORY (A.) de- 

ceitful, fraudulent, pretending to friendſhip 

without intention of performance. 

CO'LLY (S.) foot, or other black, ſmeary 

matter that lodges in chimneys, about pots 

and kettles, &c. 


4 


we body or number of men; * 


£O'LLY (V.) to daub or ſmear with foot, &c, 
: Uz Tolk 


COL 


COLLY'RIUM (s.) a remedy applied exter- 
nally to the diſeaſes of the eyes, of which 
there are various forts, ſome dry ard others 
| quid, &. 

COLNE (S.) in Lancaſhire, a town whole 
market is weekly on Wedneſdiy, noted for 
hev ng, a few years ſince, had many Roman 


ccins, both ſilver and copper, found in and 


near it; diſtant from Lenden 153 computed 
vnd 200 meaſured miles. 

St. CO'LOMBS (S.) in Cormoall, a ſmall 

town whoſe market is weekly on Thuricay ; 
diftant from London 200 computed, and 259 
meaſured miles, 

CO'LON (S.) in Grammer, a point, mark, or 
character made thus, (:) ſerving to ſhew a 
pauſe, and divide the members of a period, 
and commonly uſed where the ſenſe is com- 
pieat; yet the diſcourſe going on, and the 
paragraph being continued, it is thought pro- 
per not to ule the period, cr full top. Ir 
Avatomy, it is the ſecond of the thick inteſ- 
tines, being about eizht or nine bands loi g; 
the diſtemper called the cho'ick, takes it: 
name from this part, which is the principal 
ſeat of it. 

CO'LONADE (S.) a range of pil'ars runniny 
rourd in a circular form. 


CO'LONEL (S.) the chief commander of a | 


reg'ment of horſe or foot. 

CO'LONY (S.) a number of people ſent from 
one nation or place to another, in order to in- 
habit, people, and cultivat : it, 

©COLO'PHONY (S.) a fort of gum, beinę 
on'y a finer turpentine bcil-d in water, ti! 
it is reduced into a ſolid ſubſtance ; it is alſ 


an oleaginous ſabſtance, of a yellowith colour. | 


dry and friable, compoſed of the remains of 
fir, and fir-appie', condenſed by coction, and 
h irdened by cold; it is ſometimes called Spa- 
niſh wax, and ſometimes Grectan reſin. The 
caput-mortuum, or groſs part remaining af - 
ter the diſtillation of turpentine, is alſo called 
colapbony. 

COLO'SS or COLO'SSUS (S.) a brats ſtatue 
of Apollo, ſeventy cubits high, erected at the 
pert of Rbades in honour of the ſun, and 
eſteemed one of the ſt ven wwnders of the 
world: Aſter it had ſtood fifty years, an 
eaithquake overthrew it : Few cou d embrace 
or girt its thumb; it was of fo great a bulk, 
that when the Saracens took Rhodes in 667, 
they loaded goa camels with the braſs that 
made it. Alſo any figure of a monſtrous or 
very large ſize. 

COLOFSSEAN (A.) huge, large, maily, very 
big and cumberſome. 

COLOUR (V.) to ſet à good face upon a bad 
matter 3 to conceal or hide the truth; to act 
contrary to juſtice; to carry on a contraband 
trade, as when a freeman connives at a fo- 


reigner's uſing his name to ſave part of the 
cuſtom 53 alſo to bluſh, when a perſon is 
pi of ſomething he is charged with, cr 

rs ſamething immodeſt, ſuudenly, or by 
furpriee, 


COM 


|CO'LOURABLE (A.) plauſib'e, fair, ll. ..+ c 
ingly juſt and right, but not really io adv 
CO'LOURS (S.) the different modification nor! 
the rays of light, that excite in us thot g RL NI 
| ations, by which we diſtinguiſh thing, ver, fo 
call them green, red, blue, Sc. allo the, » thi 
plexion or look of a perſon; alſo a pw o. to 
or ſhew of doing any thing that is ng; 729 
tended ; alſo the banner or enfign of 20 bire, | 
pany of ſoldiers, or the diſtinQions tha f an in'e 
of different nations hang out, or place ant fre 
the ſterns or pcops of their ſhips, to they fared 
whom they are ſubject. BU'S) 
COLT (S.) a young horſe, mare, afs, kr. to fe 
a young juryman, or one that never ſer b, ſpi 
that dation before. {BU'S) 
CO'LYER (S.) the knife or iron in a fh jurbanc 
that cuts or brea ks up the ground. IE (V, 
COLUMN (S.) in Archite&ure, is a p 2 plac 
pillar, made bath to ſupport and an IE (S. 
building, and is of different thickneſl, t iſſue 
proportion to the he'ght, according t | FDI: 
order it is ſuppoſed to be made in, ay ticular) 
ornaments it is adorned with. IZDY 
COLU*MPFON (S.) in Devonſhire, j 
river Colombe or Culme, has es wat 1 
on Saturday; the church is a fine build ys ends 
with a curious gilded rood loft; 114 at is 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles diſtant þ 0 or 
London. ELIN 
COLU RES (S.) in Geography and Af eablene 
| two great circles imagined to interled} e [ELY 
| other at right angles in the pole d prope 
| world: One of theſe circles paſl.s thy MET ( 
ſolſtit al, and the other thro" the equi rarance 
points of the ec'iptick, and are accord the f 
named the ſolſtitial and dquinoctal a t; b 
the one determining the ſolſtices, 2 found | 
other the equinoxes, and conſequently the pl: 
out the four ſeaſons of the year. ETO“ 
CO MA {S.) a diſeaſe that very much inc durſe 
or cauſes the patient to ſleep exceeding ects, u. 
with the mouth open, and the unde pined, 
fallen. MFIT 
COMB {S.) an inſtrument to clean, unt ns 38 ar 
and dreſs flax, wool, hair, &c. alſo the MFOR 
or red tuft of fleſh that grows upon à ch advic 
head. FOR 
COMB (V.) to untangle, clean, or def l lp, reli 
fix. won, &c, {FOR' 
CO'MBAT (S.) a fighting, ftriving, & « hp, 
tending ; in Lap, it was the deciding 10 happy, 
troverted matter by the ſwords of twoc MICAI 
pions. my, hu 
CO'MBAT (V.) to ſtrive with, contend, NNO 
oppoſe, dilpute, reſiſt, withſtand, kee in 1 
CO'MBA4TANT (S.) a champion, or dy the! 
that fights, diſputes, or contends wit [ING 
or more petſons, in defence or juſticts c. and 
himſelf or others; in Heraldry, whe! ms will 
lions, or other ſavage cr-atures, are borne ace to h 
coat rampant, facing one another in 4 MMA 
ing poſture. ſrops y 
COMBINA'TION (S.) a joining or 282 „ that 
together, a conſpiracy ; in Arithrei, eort 


COM 


ir, & ut of finding how many different way 
b, number of things may be varied, when 
cation ten or reckoned by ones, twos, threes, &c. 
thos Har NE (V.) to join, plot, or conſpire to- 
hings, ver, for the promotion or performance of 
tbe a thing; and frequently ſpoke in an ill 


, to raiſe rebellions, Ke. 

(R.MA'RTIN (S.) a ſmall town in De- 
bur, through which runs the Sewern-ſea 
in inet; it has a ſmall market, and is 
unt from London 149 computed, and 184 
\fured miles. . 
BU'STIBLE (A.) any thing that is pro- 
to feed, and eaſy to take fire, as oil, 
h, ſpirits, wood, coals, &c. 

{BU'STION (S.) burning; alſo a publick 
urbacce, riot, or hurly- burly. 

IE (V.) to approach, draw near, or enter 


p 4 place. 

IE (S.) the ſmall fibres or tails of malt 
t iſſue upon its firſt ſhooting. 

EDIAN (S.) a writer or actor of plays, 
ticularly of the merry ſort. F 
[EDY (.) a play repreſenting ſomething 
erting and comical, wherein no diſaſter 
t is cruel or tragical, is ſuppoſed, and al- 
ys ends in the ſucceſs or accompliſhment of 
it is defired, purſued, or intended by the 


ſtant b 0 or principal 

{ELINESS (S.) _— proportion, a- 
Aſn eableneſs, gracefu'neſs, handſomeneſs. 
erled} e {[ELY (A.) handſome, graceful, beauti- 
es of , proportionable, &c. 


s thro GET (S.) a blazing ſtar, an uncommon 
 equnaipearance in the heavens, formerly taken 
accord the fore- runner of ſome extraordinary 


t; but by the fkill of later aſtronomers 
found to have à periodic motion, as well 
the planets. 

ETO'GRAPHY (S.) a deſcription or 
durſe of comets, wherein their nature, 
ets, returns, periods, &c. are fully EX- 
pined 


med. 

MFIT (S.) ſuch ſweet- meats or confec- 
as 38 are preſerved dry. 

MFORT (V.) to aſſiſt, help, or relieve 
th advice, counſel, money, clothes, &c. 


 drels by lp, relief, or (atisfaRtions . 
{FORTLESS (A.) without friends, pro- 
e. r F help, or due aſſiſtance; poor, miſerable, 
ding 1 happy, &c. 
tuo c MICAL (A.) jocoſe, merry, diverting, 
ty, humorous, pleaſant, agreeable, 
tend, (MING (S.) the act of moving towards a 
kce in reſpect of the perſon or perſons al- 
, or pe y there, 
with LING (A.) forward, yielding, compliant, 


*. and eſpecially ſpoken of a maid, who 
ms willing to accept of ſuch offers, as are 


de to her by men. 
MMA (S.) one of the moſt uſual marks 


Rope uſed in writing or printing, intimat- 
N 


{FORTABLE (A.) any thing that gives 


COM 


to collect the ſenſe the more eafily, and ta 
fetch breath, marked thus, („); and in 
Mufick, it is whereby a perfect tone exceeds 
an imperſect one. 

COMMAND (V.) to order, direct, or bid 
another do ſomething; alſo to have the go- 
ver nance, rule, or direction of any matter 
or thing. N 

COMMAND (S.) the management, rule, or 
direction of a matter. 

COMMA'NDER or COMMA*NDANT (s.) 
_ chief officer in an army, company, or 

ip. 

COMMANDMENT (S.) a precept or rule, 
law or direction, for a perſon to govern him- 
ſelf by, commonly refrained to the decalogue 
or ten precepts of f. 

COMMA'NDRY (S.) a kind of benefice or 
revenue be'onging to a military order, confer- 
red on ancient knights, who had done ſervice, 

COMME'MORATE (V.) to do ſomething in 
remembrance of a thing or perſon. 

COMMEMORA'TION (S.) a calling to mind 
ſomething paſt, a doing ſomething in ho- 
nour of a favour, or prejudice of a diſgrace 
received, &c. 

COMME'NCE (V.) to begin a thing, to car- 
ry on a law-ſait, to take up a degree of ho- 
nour in an univerſity. 

COMME'NCEMENT (S.) the going upon or 
beginning an affair; alſo a convention of the 
heads of an vniverfity, when they confer 
academical honours upon the ſtudents, 

COMME'ND (V.) to praiſe, encourage, or ſet 
forth the value or uſefulnels of a thing; alſo 
to put or commit into the care, keeping, or 
favour of another. 

COMMENDABLE (A.) any thing that is 
valuable or praiſe- worthy. : 
COMMENDA'TION (S.) a praiſing, encou- 

raging, or ſetting forth to advantage. 

COMMENDAM (S.) the holding a benefice 
by a layman, for fix months, to repair it 
with the revenue; or by an ecclefizftick, to 
perform the paftoral offices till it is provided 
with a regular incumbent : This is often 
done, when the king promotes a parſon to 
be a biſhop, by ſuch promotion he is obliged 
to lay down his former living, unleſs it be 
given him by the king to hold in commendam, 
which is frequent if the biſhoprick be but of 
ſmall income. 

COMME'NSURABLE or COMME'NSU. 
RATE (A.) <quat' in meaſure, proportion, 
or tale; ſo commenſurable- quantities, in 
rithmenck and Agebra, are ſuch, that either 
exactly meaſure or contain one another, or 
are exactly meaſured by ſome third number 
or quantity, In Geometry, right lines are 
ſaid to be commenſurate in power, when their 
— 
of ſpace. 

CO'MMENT cr COMMENTARY (S.) an 
expoſition or interpretation of ſomething not 


© or Hep, wherever he fees it, in order 


quite clear of itſe f; it is allo uſed for a hiſ- 
try, 


| 


- 
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tory, in which the writer was a principal 
actor, as Caſar's commentaries, Ce. 
COMMENT (V.) to explain, clear up diffi - 
culties, write notes, criticiſe or find fault 
with a book, letter, &c. 
COMMENTA'”TOR (S.) one who writes 


notes, explains, or criticiſes upon a book, &c. 

COMMENTTTIOUS (A!) counterfeit, forg- 

ed, falſe, pretended, 

COMMERCE (S.) trade, dealing, traffick ; 
converſation by word or letter; correſpondence 
of any kind. 


COMME'TICKS (S.) thoſe things that give 
or add beauties, that were not by nature, as 
paints to the face, ornaments of all ſorts to 
the body, or any part thereof, 

COMMIGRA'TION (S.) a removing from 
one place to refide or dwell in another. 

COMMINA'TION (S.) a threatning or de- 
nouncing of judgments or ſevere puniſhments 
againſt the breach of certain laws or com- 
wands, as in the 26th of Leviticus, and the 

office for Aſ-Weadneſday, in the Common- 
prayer book of the church of England. 

COMMINATORY (A.) of or belonging to 
threatning or denouncing of judgments or ſe- 

- vere puniſhments, 

COMMINU”TION (S.) the grinding, brealc- 
ing, or bruifing of a thing or ſubſtance, and 
thereby pulveriaing or reducing it to very 
fmall parts or particles. 

COMMTSERATE (V.) to condole, have 
-compaſſion or pity, to ſympathize with, or 
bear a part of the calamity of another ; alſo 
to help, relieve, comfort, and aſſiſt. 

COMMEERA'*TION (S.) pitying, ſympa- 
thizing with, condoling, relieving, helping, 
or aſſiſting of a perſon in miſery or diſtreſs. 

CO'MMISSARY (S.) an officer belonging to 

a biſhop, who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion in thoſe parts of the dioceſe, which are 
fo far remote from the ſee, that the chan- 
cellor eannot call the ſabjects thereof to the 
biſhop's principal conſiſtory without too much 
trouble. In an Army, there are two ſorts 
of commſſaries, viz. that of the muſter, who 
takes an account of the ſtrength of every | 
regiment, reviews them, fees that the horſe 
are well mounted, and the men well armed 
and accoutred: Ancther, of the proviſions, 
who hath the charge of furniſhing the army 
with ell things of that kind, 

COMMTSSION (S.) the authority or 

by which one perſon tranſacts buſineſs for or 

wnder another, which is commonly by deed 

or writing, . duly executed, which the dele- 
gated perſon produces upon all proper and ne- 
ceſſary occaſions, to fatisfy thoſe who have 

a right to examine into it; ſo in the Army, 

and in all offices under the crown, a perſon 

is faid to have a commuſſio given him, who 
had no power to act before; in Trade, it 
ſome times means the power of aQing for an- 

other, and ſometimes the premium or reward 


\ 


TO . :- 
is , 1, 2, 3, or more fer Cent, oy 

to the nature or circumſtance of the 
There are great variety of commiſſn 
the crown, iſſued according to the ey 
of the matter; as commiſſicn of anticꝶ 
which is an authority under the grey 


to collect a ſubſidy or tax before the H © 
of aſſociation, to add two or more Is * 
and fit perſons, with the ſeveral A 
the ſeveral circuits and counties of Walz, a — 
the eaſier and more expeditious ad mim 
of juſtice ; of bankruptcy, which is & | er 
to five or more perſons, to enquire iny 3 
eſtate and condition of a broken tr 0. 
of religion, iſſued againſt him who hy or 
appeared aſter a proclamation, &c. ' * 
COMMI'SSION or COM NISSIN 
(V.) to impower one or more perſons (MO) 
tranſat or do any thing for and in behy * 
the public, or of another private perſu ** 
COMMT'SSIONER (S.) a perſon app] . 
act or do in the behalf of another; bn me 
nerally reſtrained to thoſe perſons actig MO) 
der the crown, in the management an Nee 
rection of the publick offices, as of theg 3 
toms, navy, victualling, &c. either by N — 
patent, or otherwiſe; and in Scala, 12 | 
nobleman that repreſents the perſon d 1 
king of England, is called the king! ve 
cammiſſioner, which in other places is 0 = 
lord lieutenant, vice-roy, &c. (MON 
COMMPFSSURE (S.) a joint, cleft, or d any na 
| in any thing. ely reftt 
COMMT'T (V.) ts act or do a thing, t - Na: 
liver or ſurrender a thing into the cuſah "Is 
another, to leave or refer a thing or e n 
to be determined another time; in cn Wome! 
Speech, it is generally added to ſomet diects u. 
criminal, as, he committed a robbery, In 
der, rape, treaſon, &c. ak, mo 
COMMITMENT (S.) the ordering, « (MU') 
manding, or ending a perſon to priſon; I toeet 
the doing or performing ſome undeent MU“ 
unlawſul act. be dich 
to whom any buſineſs or matter is teen ment 
enquire into, order, or manage, and WW... 
the ſtate thereof to the proprietors, or ot * 
empowered to receive the ſame; in U {MU'N 
it the widow of the king's tenant, chte, 0 
by the ancient law, was committed tv | receive 
king's care and protection. per. 
the putting or mingling ſeveral things d 0 impat 
veral ſorts together. pring pat 
COMMO PDE (S.) a particular fort d nother ; 
head-dreſs for women. affair 1 
COMMO'DIOUS (A.) fit, proper, cone at no a 
uſeful, beneficial, advantageous. a, it is 
COMMO'DITY (S.) benefit, advan om the 
fulneſs; alſo any fort of wares or mem ions or 
dire whatever that a perſon deals or t y the en 
COMMODORE (S.) a captain commun MMU'N 
or appointed by the admiral to be a ſort , geue 


chat an receives fer his fo doing, "which | 


ty-admi command a ſquadron ic 
puty-admiral, to {q C0 10 


COM 


| A.) uſual, frequent, pnblick ; 
pu of all perſans alike, unre- 
ined; in the Scrifture Language, it means 
em or profane; and among Us, a common 
mn is 2 whore, &c. b 
{MON (S.) a piece or parcel of ground, to 
ih the inhabitants of a certain lordſhip, 
#2, pariſh, &c. have a right, to feed cattle 
'\ applied to a great many other things; 
* 2 the common gender; in Trade, 
common ſtock of a company or partner- 
5j and in Law, it is applied to abundance 


rarticulars- 

MMONALTY (S.) the middling fort of 

e people, whoſe circumftances are above 
meaneſt, and not ſo large as the burgeſ- 

| ſuch as have votes, &c. 

{MONER (S.) a member of the lower 

ve, or houſe of commons in parliament, 

hether he be a knight of the hire, or a 

reefs ; alſo a member of a college at either 
our univerſities... 

[MONS (S.) the regular diet of a college, 

2s of court, or other publick ſchool; alſo 


y particular portion of victuals given to 


e perſon ; alſo the collective body of the 
ichts, burgeſſes, &c. in parliament aſſem- 
d, conſtituting one of the three eſtates of 
e realm, and vulgarly called the houſe of 


mms. 

{MON-WEA'LTH (S.) the publick ſtate 

any nation or people, but more immedi- 
gy reſtrained to thoſe governments that are 
t monarchical; ſo he who is zealous for ſuch 
form of government, is called a commen- 
xalth's man, as is alſo he who endeavours 
promote the general benefit of his fellow- 
diects under a monarchy. 

MOTION (S.) a riot, diſturbance, tu- 
uit, mob, &c. 

(MU'NE (V.) to converſe, diſcourſe, or 
k together. 

MU'NICABLE (A.) that is fit or proper 
be diſcloſe, imparted, or debated, a 
MMU NICANT (S.) one who receives the 
crament of the Lord's ſupper; alſo one that 
2 wich, or diſcovers any thing to an- 

er. 

IMU NICATE (V.) to diſcloſe, reveal, 
clare, or impart any thing to another; alſo 


d receive or take the ſacrament of the Lord's 


pper. 
MMUNICA'TION (S.) diſccurſe or tak; 


lo imparting, telling, or dec'aring ſecrets; a 
pring part of my ſubſtance for the relief of 
other; in Lato, it is the conferring upon 
affair without coming to an agreement, ſo 
at no action can be grounded; in Fortifica- 
*, it is the preſerving a ſafe paſſage to and 
um the gariſon or army, ſo as to get pro- 
lions or recruits without being interrupted 
the enemy. 
MMU'NICATIVE (A.) a pern of 2 
*, g*ueruus diſpoſitu n, that s ready and 


\ without paying for the ſame. This word 


| 


COM 


willing to inſtruct, teach, or relieve thoſe 
who want aſſiſtance. 


nion or agreement of faith or opinion; alſs 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper- 

COMMU NTT V (S.) a ſociety or general part 

- nerſhip of perſons of the ſame place, nation, 
or calling, regulated by common laws for the 
benefit of the whole. 

COMMUTA'TION (S.) a bartering or ex- 
—— one thing or commodity for an- 
ot her. 

COMMU'TE (V.) to barter or exchange; 
and in the Civil Lazy, it is the paying a fine 
inſtead of undergoing a puniſhment. 

COMPA'CT (A.) cloſe, well compoſed; brief, 
full and pithy. 

COMPACT (S.) a bargain, agreement, or 
contract. 

COMPACT (V.) to gird, bind up, and put 
into cloſe. order, or little room; to make 
a thing very neat, uſefui, and to the beft 
advantage. 

COMPA'NIOVN (S.) a partner, helper, or aſ- 
fiſtant, a fellow help-mate, intimate friend 
or acquaintance, 

CO'MPANY (S.) an aſſembly or number of 
people met together, either accidentally, or 
by appointment; alſo a particular ſociety or 
number of perſons that have obligated them- 
ſelves to certain obſervances, for the carrying 
on ſome trade, or other affair; alſo a number 
of foot ſoldiers commanded by a captain. 

CO'MPARABLE (A.) that may be compared 
with or to another, like or reſembling ſome- 
thing elſe, 

COMPARATIVE (A.) a Geometrical Term, 
importing the middle ſtation of a thing, be- 
tween its beſt and worſt, or greateſt and leaſt 
condition, &c. 

COMPARE (V.) to ſuit, match, or examine 
one thing with or by another, to liken or re- 
ſemble another ; alſo to equal, or be of the 
ſame value. 

COMPA'RISON (S.) the judging of the dif- 
ference, agreement, or fimilitude of two or 
more things, by examining, ſetting, or com- 
paring of them together. | 

COMPA'RTMENT or COPA'RTMENT 
(S.) in Painging, is a beautiful and regular 
ornament d a device, map, &c. In 
Sculpture, it is commonly called a ſhield; in 
AvrchiteFure, it is the diſtributing a builuing 
into proportionable parts. 

COMPASS (V.) to effect, do, or bring a 
thing to paſs. 

COMPASS (S.) the extent or limits of a 
thing; alſo the name of that moſt uſeful 
inſtrument for mariners, by which they guide 
the courſe of their ſhip, which is compoſed 
thus: A card is divided into 32 equal parts, 
againſt which is wrote the name of the &- 
veral winds; this being fixed in a box, and 
a perpendicular fti'le or needle being erected 
vpon the nter of the circle, a needle curi- 


3 o 


COMMU'NION (S.) fellowſhip, ſociety, u- 
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COM 


- enſly adjuſted, and touched upon 2 good lond- 
ſtone, is ſuſpended horizontally upon the ſtile 
In the K. which ſhews what part the 
ſhip is in, by the pointing of the head of 
the ſuſpended needle, The inſtrument called 
a pair of compaſſes, for drawing circles, tak 
ing diſtances in charts, and other mathema- 
tical purpoſes, is too well known to need any 
deſcription z there are many other ingenious 
and curious inſtruments under this name, as 
Caliper compaſſes, for the diſvarting of guns, 
and many other uſes ; compoſſes of proportion, 
for enlarging or diminiſhing draughts, &c. 

COMPA'SSION (S.) a ſenſible tenderneſs and 
commiſeration at and for the afflitions, mi- 
ſeries, or diſtreſſes of another; humanity, 
pity, or fellow-feeling. 

COMPA'SSIONATE (A.) tender-hearted, pi- 
tiful, apt or inclined to commiſerate another's 

© misfortune. 

COMPA'TIBLE (A.) agreeable to, or conſiſ- 
tent with another. 

COMPEE'R (S.) an equal companion, or fel- 
low in any action or buſineſs, &c. 

COMPE'L (V.) to force, conſtrain, or oblice 
a perſon to do a thing, whether he be in- 
clined or pet. 

COMPE'LLABLE (A.) that may be forced 
or obliged to do any thing. 

COMPELLA'TION (S.) a familiar, free, 
kind, or friendly ſalutation, a calling by 

name, &c, 

COMPE'NDIOUS (A.) ſhort, brief, conciſe. 

COMPE'NDIUM (S.) an extract or abridg- 

ment of a thing, the heads or chief matter 
of a diſcourſe. . 

COMPE'NSA'E (V.) to reward, gratify, or 
make amends for a favour receiv'd. 

COMPENSA'”TION (S.) the ſatisfying, of 
making returns for work done, or favours 

received. 

CO'MPETENCY or CO'MPETENCE (S.) 
ſufficiency or ability, whether it be of eſtate 
or learning, to do or diſcharge what is te- 

ired 


quired. 

CO'MPETENT (A.) ſufficient, able, or ca- 
pable for the performance of a thing. 

COMPETI'TION (S.) the ftriving of two or 
more perſons to get or do the ſame thing; 
rivalſhip. 

COMPE'TITOR (s.) one oi drives cr con- 
tends with another, to gain or accompliſh ſome 
particular thing; a rival, &c. 

COMPTLE (V.) to heap up together; alſo to 
compoſe a book one's ſelf, or from authors, 

dy collecl ing what is moſt luitable to the pur- 

ſe out of them, 

COMPLA'CENCY (S.) gocd humour, an 
yielding, agrecing, or comp'ying to or with 
another; alſo the pleaſure or ſatisfaction that 
a perſon takes in any thing. 

"COMPLAIN (V.) to find fault with, to 
grieve, bewail, or bemuan. ' 

COMPLAINANT or COMPLAI'NER (S.) 
one who cxbibits- or prefers a matter ↄgainſt 


COM 

another, by way of finding faul 

ing for a due -M rep the 
otherwile. 


COMPLAINT (S.) a finding fault c. 
perſon or thing, the ſetting forth a 8 
ance, &c, 

COMPLAISA'NCE (S.) a civil, coun 
and obliging carriage, „ er 
viour. 

COMPLAISA'NT (A.) obliging, Gn, 


courteous, 


COMPLEA'T or COMPLETE (v, is (s.) 
make up a deficiency, to perfect or de herrir 
ſomething. falvte 0 


COMPLEA'T or COMPLE'TE (a) 
fect, without any defect. 

CO MPLEMENT (S.) fo much as is wy 
to compleat a ſum or number, whats 
money, men, &c. 

COMPLE'TION (S.) a perfecting, 

away all defets ; a fulfilling or 

any thing, 

COMPLEX (A.) compounded of many 

any thing intricate or difficult to concen 

perform. 

COMPLE'XION (S.) the colour or lk 
the body, as cholerick, ſanguine, &c, 
COMPLE'XNESS (S.) the being made g 

compoſed of many different parts, 

COMPLTANCE (S.) the yielding or ap 


to a thing. 

COMPLYANT (A.) of an yielding, fed 
or agreeing diſpoſition, 

CO'MPLICATED (A.) fo'ded or un 
together; alſo a mixture of many thing 
diſcaſes together in one maſs or perſon, 

COMPLICA'”TION (S.) the joining or 
ing many different things together; ul 
Phyfick, means, that a perſon laboum u 
the affliction of many diteaſcs at one time 

CO'MPLICE (S.) a companion or parti 
ſpecially in an ill act. „ 

CO'MPLIMENT (V.) to behave with al 
addreſs and carriage of a courtlike andy 
education; alſo to pleaſe, flat ter, or cu 
with a perſon's humour, contrary to 


or tay 
JET IE 


own judgment. fed but 
COMPLIME'NTAL (A.) formal, or h CHER 
of good manners, without any further in of any 
tion than to pleaſe or humour the pecka LER ( 
the preſent time. in pr 
-CO'MPLIMENTS (S.) the formalities after t 
gentee] or courtlike education, as bv LERSI 
giving the wall, ftanding uncovered, pu of a 
the words or actions of another, &c. ENS 
CO'MPLINES 6.) in the Roman Churd, Purrs 0 
laſt prayers, or thoſe uſed in the even ; alſo 
COMPLO'T (V.) a contriving, projecia faſten 
endeavouring in company to do or bring ER (| 
a matter, chury 
COMPLY” (V.) to yield, ſubmit, or alc {þ 
a thing by way of complaiſance, reguluy 
choice or approbation. br 
COMPONENT (A.) a particle or {mi 4. 


tien of a thing, without which it ® 


BUT 


and xp the bottom of their flomachers from 
of hdg upwards- | 

SKIN (S.) a fort of ſtocking or boot uſed 
alt wi the ancients, covering the foot and mid- 
b a g 2nd tied or faſtened below the knee, very 


cih ace againſt the dirt, &c. The claſſicks 

netimes by that name mean tragedy itſelf, 
(V.) $ (S.) a Dutch boat, or ſmall ſhip, uſed in 
t of e herring fiſhery 3 alſo the vulgar word for 


alvte or kiſs. 


bs (V.) to ſalute or kiſs a perſon's lips or 


„&c. 

IT er An. * is the 
re or portrait of a ; ievo, ex- 
ſing the — * _— 
e arms bei ” generally p 
of a 3 ; the Italians uſe 
: word for the trunk of an human body, 
ts, it meant a pyramid or pile of wood 
which they put the bodies of the dead, 
at they burnt. 
STLE (S.) a noiſe, clamour, or great ſtir 
put 2 thi 
* to be ſeriouſly and conſtantly em- 
yed about any thing, 
(A.) employed, not at leifure, having 

i to do, 


Part.) moreover, beſides, except. 
S.) the thick or lower end of a tree, 


wraps 

y thang ket, Kc. alſo a mark to aim or ſhoot 
lon, ; alſo a veſſel of capacity for dry and liquid 
ing ot dd, as currants, wine, beer, &c. 

der; wo V.) to puſh or thruſt at or againſt, with 


rn, as bulls, goats, rams, &c. do. 
ne time CHER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs or trade 
is to kill and fell ſueh cattle as are fit 


eat, 

CHER (V.) to kill, ſay, or murder 
creature or perſon z alſo to buy and fell 
ton, beef, veal, or lamb; other fleſh, 
d a3 deer, fowls, hares, &c. are not e- 
med butchers meat. 

CHERY (S.) a great ſlaughter ; alſo cru- 
of any kir.d is ſometimes ſo called. 


un princes and great mens houſcs, is to 

after the wine, plate, &c. 

LERSHIP (S.) the office, duty, or 
of a butler, 

LENS or BU”"TTONS (s.) the knobs 

; , called 


LER (S.) an officer whoſe principal bufi- | 


C 
of hich has the of 
tin, w the property of ſending 


forth continual Wo 
BU*TTER-TEETH (S.) the broad, flat, 
teeth of any p 
BU"TTERY (S.) a cup-board, pantry, or lar- 
der, where viftuals is put. n 
BU Trock (s.) the broad, thick, fleſhy; hin- 
der part adjoining to the hip. 
BU'TTRESS (S.] an arch, or ſtrait wall, e- 
_ to ſupport the fides of a larger wall or 
NHoing. ” 


bee, to whiſper continually or frequently the 
ſame thing in a perſon's ear, to ſolicit or in- 
culcate one thing often over. 1 
BU'ZZARD (S.) a large bird of the hawk or 
kite kind; alſo an ignorant, ſtupid, ſenſeleſs 


BY (Part.) near to, or beſide, with which, 
- whilſt; alfo privately or obſcure. 

BV-BLOW (S.) a baſtard or illegitimate child ; 

alſo a good or ill chance that happens to a 


BY-ENDs (5) ih view, defigns, or pur 


po 
BV LAND ER (S.) a ſmall, ſwift-ſailing veſ- 
ſe], uſed for the ready exporting merchandizes 
to ſmall diſtances. 
BY-LA'WS (S.) orders made in court leets, 
court barons, &c, by common conſent, for 
the good or benefit of thoſe that preſcribe 
them, and which extend farther than the 
publick or common law binds;'alſo the pri- 
vate orders of courts of aſſiſtants of compa - 
nies and corporate bodies. 


Co 


Is the third letter in the FngliÞ alphabet, 
and when wrote before the vowels .@, o, 

u, it ſounds like 4, before e and i, like ; a- 
k is generally wrote after it, when a vowel! 
comes before it in the fame fyllable, as in 
thick, brick, flick, Sc. The ancients uſed it 
for contracting names, as C. for Caius, Ce- 
ſar, Cc. and to this day it is fo uſed by us 
oftentimes, as C. for Charles, Cc. o in 
numerical expreſſions it ſtands for too, CC 
for 200, &c, It was ſometimes uſed as a 
mark of condemnation, as A was for abſo- 
lation: Metellus ſays, the Indians mark'd the 
forehead and arms of thoſe of the blood 
——— turned Chriſtians, d. C. 
grammarians were inclined to throw 

away 9, and uſe c and « inſtead thereof; on 
the contrary, the French ſubſtitute 9g and @ 
in the room of c, as in arithmerich, they 
write erithnetique, = &4 


Church, a deer's head, 
-vening ; alſo the inftruments that men gene- 
ojedting galten their clothes to their bodies with. 
bring ER (S.) a food made of the cream of 
churmed ; in Chymiftry, a mixture of 
or ile acid ſpirits of corroſive, with 
rathe! of antimony, is called the burrer 
; alſo a compound of one fourth 
r (mal of tin reduced to powder, and three 
h it 6 of fublimate corrofive, is called durter 


| 
f 
i 
| 
; 
y 
| 


CAB 


EAR ts.) a meafure among the Hebretut, con- 
taining three pints 4 Jour wine meaſure, 
and two pints & of our corn meaſure. 

CABAL or CA'BALA (S.) this word is uſed 
in various ſenſes: The Hebrew cabala figni- 
fies tradition, and the rabbins, who are called 
cabaliſts, ſtudy principally the combination of 

icular words, letters, and numbers, and 
y this means pretend to diſcover what is to 
come, and to ſee clearly into the ſenſe of 
many difficult paſſages. in ſcripture, This 
knowledge depends merely upon tradition ; 
for which reaſon it is called cabala. The 
cabaliſts have abundance of names, which 
they call ſacred ; theſe they make uſe of in 
their invocation of ſpirits, and i * 
receive great lights them: They tell 
ns, that the. ſecrets of the cabala were diſ- 
covered to s on monnt Sinai, which 
have been handed down from father to ſon, 
without in ion, and without the uſe 
ef letters, for - are ſtrictly prohibited to 
write them down, 

' "There is alſo an artificial cabala, which 
Is divided into three parts, viz. the Gema- 
tie, the Notaricon, and the Temurah. The 
Gematrie conſiſts in taking the letters of a 


Meſſiach, the Meſſi 


lob i ab. If 
rr CA cCAO or CA COA (S.) a nut, about 
fize of a common almond, being the fr 
a tree very common in the Weft- Indi; 
foil it grows in, is fo very hot, and the 
ſo delicate, that they plant the car tn 
the ſhade of another, called its mother; 
fruit is encloſed in a pod of the ſize nf 
of aj cucumer, within which there ar 
from 10 to 40 grains or ſeed 

violet colour, and dry as acorns, each c 
with a rind or bark, which being peeled 
it divides into five or fix parts; in them 
of which is a kernel having a tender} 


Notaricon confifts in making every particular 


Jetter ſtand for a whole word, or in takiog |. 


the firſt letters of every word in a ſentence, 
and compoſing the word of them, The Te- 
murah conſiſts in tranſpoſing the letters of a 
word, as we do to make anagrams. 

There is alſo an inferior ſort of cabala, ſo 


called by the Chriſtians, uſed by the preten- 
ders to magick, who under the notion of |, 
forming figures with ſtars, and taliſmans, 


and an irreligious and profane abuſe of cer- 


tain paſſages in ſcripture, pretend to hold cor- | 
reſpondence with aerial beings, from whom | 
they receive information concerning their en- 


quiriesz it is alſo uſed for the ſecrets of the 
bermetick philoſophy, or ſearchers after the 


iloſophers one, and univerſally for any}; 


_ Hidden and imaginary art. 
CABA'L (V.) to plot, conſpire, or make par- 
ties againſt either a publick ſtate, prince, or 


private perſon, either for tedreſſing real] 
grievances, or to deſtroy the government or 


party againſt, whom it is undertaken. 


CA'BALIST (.) ore who explains or inter- 
ſcripture 


prets the according to the cabala, or 


CABALI'STICAL (A.) belonging to, or after 
Ger (5) e wh as ie to 
e | o a t av "23.4 C ant 
© beef, and meats z in Hunting CORY 


£ 
— > 


CAC 


modity that is left after finiſhing 


ment or other work. 


rooms or 
private u 
gers to lie or be in alone. 

wherein rarities are kept ; 


valuable effects in. 


with round pieces 
| twiſted cables. 


buff, a braggadocio. 


which, with the addition of a 
mare a cake called chocolate. 


{ 
' 


viſcera. 


fruQions, &c, 
CACK (V.) to g to flool, to aſe! 


tales; to make 4 


which parts where the horns take ther 

is called the cabbage of a deer't head; i 
alſo 4 cant word to expreſs any thing | 
is pilfered privately, as pieces of cloth erg 
retained by taylors, mantua-maker, 9 
thers, that keep the remainders of any 


CA'BBIN (S.) a general name for any ſmall 
or room, but particularly appropriated ty 4 
itions in a ſhip, that are fie 
of the captain, mate, or wi 


CA'BINET (S.) a room or cloſet in 2 
alſo a <4 
drawers to lay up money, writings, or 


CA'BLE (S.) a large ftrong chiefy 
in ſhips to hang the 4 
keep her faſt, when ſhe rides either in it 
or harbour; in the making of a call, 
the ſize be what it will, they uſe thre: 
ſers, each made of three ſtrands, each f 

| made of three twiſts, each twiſt of ac: 

| number of caburnes, or threads of 
yarns as the cable is to be larger or ſn 

ö common length of a cable is 120 fath 

\CA'BLED (A.) in Architefure, is foch f 
or mouldings in a column, as are fila 

like ropes; in Herd 

it is when a croſs is covered with ny 


'CACAFU'EGO (S.) a furious fellow, al 


1 . 


CA'CHEXY (S.) an ill habit or diſpoſti 
body, wherein the nutriment is tum 
ill humours, frequently to a dropſy, the 
' being puffed up of bloated, and the 
' plexion, pale or livid ; it generslly ati 
the weakneſs or foulneſs of the went 
The external cauſes are 1 
; perances of any kind, chronick frren 


| | Hege» 

CA'TKLE ) to dif&<ver, declare, « 
(V:)"1 i 

Juſt hid an egg 

CATKLER (SJ tell- tale, one that « 

; Keep @ ſecret ; 40 K fl, cler, 0 


CAE 
cOCHYMY (S.) a vitiated .conftitut'on, 
ccafioned by the abundance of ill humours 
rocteding from various cauſes, | 
co MON (S.) an evil fpirit, or ghoſt, 
evil, any imaginary, frightful monſter, 
ted in, or by the Nr A fear- 
lor ſuperſtitious minds of weak people; 
ith he Alviligen, the 12th houſe in a 
me of the heavens is ſo called, from the 
tended terror of its prognoſtication. 
COETHES (S.) an evil, corrupt, prejudi- 
al cuſtom or habit. In Surgery, it is a ri- 
j inveterate diſeaſe, breaking out in boils 
« bins, hardly curable. 
COPHONY (S.) an immuſical tone of the 
ice, ariſing from the ill conſtitution of its 
pans, or the meeting together of ſeveral 
bark or difagreeable letters or ſyllables. 
DBAIT-FLY or CA'D-WORM (S.) 
with Anglers, one that is a proper bait for 


ce in ſpeaking or reading, whereby the au- 
ltors are affected and moved to give attention 
p the diſcourſe or ſubject. In Mufich, it is 
the proper cloſing of a ſtrain or tune in the 
eral chords of the key, proper for the ſe- 
parts of the compoſition. In Dancing, 
&t is when the Reps follow the notes and mea- 
ures of the muſick. In Horſemanſbip, the 
0 to be obſerved in a 's motion, 
ir, Kc. In Poetry, it is a certain meaſure 
of verſe, varying as all the kinds of verſe 
vary. . 
DENT (A.) tumbling or falling down. 
DET or CADEE' (S.) a young gentleman 
that ſerves in an army as a volunteer, in or- 
fer to learn the art of war, ſhew his bravery, 
2nd be in the road of preferment. 
(DI G.) an inferior magiſtrate in the Turk;/þ 
bey, like our Juſtices of the 
DU CE or CADU'CEUS (s.) a white ſtaff 
or wand, among the Romans, carried by thoſe 
officers who went to proclaim peace with any 
people they were at variance with ; alſo the 
od given by Apollo to Mercury, for his ſeven- 
fringed harp. The Egyptians adorned this 
rod with two ſerpents, the one male, and 
the other female, which were twiſted about 
t, and formed a kind of knot in the middle, 
and at the top ſeemed to kiſs each other, and 
made an arch or bow with the upper part of 
their bodies, to which they added wings. 
Some lay this rod is an emblem of eloquence. 
The poets aſcribe alſo to this rod, the pro- 
perties of leading ſouls to hell, and bringing 
y +) in anſÞt » moſt 
deautiful town in all Sourb 2 fituated on 
the river Jaaſſe, ſurrounded with a fertile ſoil 


td harbour opening 
About four miles below the town, there is a 


CAE 


of ſmall burden come to load and unload, Te 
is large and well built, having its ſtreets well 
ordered and clean, containing within its walls 
two pariſhes, though but one church. With- 
out the eaſt gate is a large ſuburb, called 
Crockerton; without the north gate ſtands the 
ite Friars, and without the weſt gate a 
ſmall ſaburb adjoining to the Black Friars, 
wherein is built the caſtle, which is a firong, 
ſpacious, and ftately building, It is a town» 
corporate, governed by a conſtable, 12 alder - 
men, and 12 capital burgeſſes, a ſteward, town 
clerk, &c. enjoys many immunities, ſends 
one member to parliament, is well ſtocked 
with inhabitants, and enjoys a good trade, 
eſpecially to Briſtol; has two markets weekly, 
VIE. on Wedneſday and Saturday, which are 
very conſiderable for cattle ; corn, ſwine,ſheep, 
and al! forts of proviſions are ſold at eaſy rates 3 
it is diſtant from Londen 126 computed, and 
163 meaſured miles. 


put, &c. 
DENCE (S.) the proper toning of the | CAERFILLY (S.) a pretty large town in 


anſtire, South Walen, ſeated in 2 


Gl, 
mooriſh ground among hills; is an ancient 
borough-town, whoſe market is weekly om 


Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 122 com- 
puted miles. 

CAERLTON (S.) in Maonmouth/bire, an an- 
cient and flouriſhing city of the Romans. Here 
the noble Arthur kept his court, and here 
was a famous college for 200 ſtudents in aſtro- 
nomy, and other liberal arts, It is pretty 
large, and commodiouſly fituated upon the 
Uſte, over which there is a large wooden 
bridge, though the houſes are generally built 
of ſtone. Its market is weekly on Thurſday 3 
diſtant from Lenden 112 computed, and 14T 
meaſured miles. 

CAERMA'RTHEN (S.) the county-town of 
— pleaſantly ſeated on the 
Tovye, which is navigable up to the town, for 
ſhips of moderate burden, for which there is 
a good key : There is a good bridge over the 
river: The town is well built, and populous, 
and daily encreafing, the air being healthful, 
and the country fertile. The people are the 
moſt polite of all Nals. Formerly the 


Chancery. and Ex were kept here» 
Merlin the famous Britiſþ prophet flouriſhed 
here in 480. It was the Britons held 


their parliaments, or meeting of. their wiſe 
men, for making laws, &c, The town 
was formerly walled about, of which only 
now remain the ruins. It is a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, two ſheriff, elected 
out of 16 — or aldermen, all clothed 
in ſcarlet, c. It elects one parliament-mang 
keeps courts for the trial of cauſes, holds the 
afſizes, and hath two weekly, vix. 
on Wedneſday and Saturday, which are very 
great for corn, cattle, and all ſorta of provi- 
ſions; diſtant from London 157 campputed, 

and 206 meaſured miles. 
CAERMA'RTHENSHIRE (E) in Saurb 
A ſail, both for 


war over the Toafe, to which ſhips 
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Ullage and paſturage, being not ſo mountain- 
dus as the neighbouring counties, and is well 
watered by the rivers Tovye, Taty, Lough, 
or Taaſſe, which with others diſcharge them- 
elves into the ſea, furniſhing the inhabitants 
_ plentifully with fiſh and fowl; and in many 
parts are dug fine pit-coal. It is in the dio- 
ceſe of Bangor, and has 68 pariſh-churches, 
and fix market-towns, all havens ; it ſends 
two members to parliament, viz. the county 
one, and the town one. 

' CAERNA'RVON (S.) in North Wales, is the 
chief town of Caernarvonſbire, commodiouſly 
ſeated on the ſea ſhore, from whence it bath 
@ beautiful proſpect into the Iſle of r. 
Formerly the princes of Wales had their Ex- 

and Chancery here: It is a place 

of great ſtrength, both by nature and art, be- 
ing encompaſſed on all fides (except towards 
the eaſt) with the ſea, and two rivers ; and 
had à ſtrong caſtle, where, in one of the 
towers, called the Eagle Tower, Edeuard II. 
the firſt prince of Wales, was born. It ĩs a place 
of but ſmall extent, having one pariſh-church ; 
but its bouſes and ftreets are well built and 

' contrived, and alſo well inhabited. It en- 
Joys ſeveral immunities, ſends a burgeſs to 
parliament, is governed by the conſtable of 
the caſtle, who is always the mayor, who 


hath for his aſſiſtance an alderman, two bai- | 


liffs, a town-clerk, and ſub- officers ; its mar- 


ket is weekly on Saturdays, which is well | 


- fupplied with corn, and all forts of proviſion, 
 CAERNA'RVONSHIRE 5.) in North ales, 
formerly bore the name of Snnwden Foreſt, 
from the principal hill therein ſeated, which 
| bs of a very great height and extent, on the 
top whereof floateth a meer, which formeth 
a river that falls into the ſea at Trathe-Mawwer, 
and although it is very mountainous, and of a 
.Nharp air, yet it is tolerably fruitful, and 
_ feeds large herds of cattle. In this county 
are 68 pariſh=chorches, and fix market-towns, 
all which are havens; it is in the dioceſe of 
Bangor, and ſends two members to parlia- 
-ment, viz. one for the county, and one for 
the chief town, called Caernarwon. 
CAG or KEG (S.) a ſmall wooden veſſel, uſed 


| eon, 9 
CAGE (S.) a place of confinement for thieves 
or vagrants that are taken up by the watch 
in the night-time, to ſecure them till the 
Proper 0 can carry them before a ma- 
_ -giftrate; alſo an incloſure for birds, which is 
ſometimes large, and ſometimes ſmall, as 
the number and fize of the birds, or the in- 
tention of the owner requires. 
CAI'MACAN 5 in the Turk government, 
A the name of the governor of Canſtantiaople, 
awho-is a lieutenant to the grand vizer ; but 
beſides him there is another, who always at- 


* Sr e | 
SaTNITES (S.) a branch of the Gnofticks of 


: 
- 
-» 
» 


RE 
from Cain, They held, that the way h 
ſaved, was to try all manner of thingy, u 
ſatisfy their lufts with all kinds of wick, 
tions ; they fancied a great number of an 


to whom they gave barbarous names, 1 
ing to each a particular fin ; ſo-that wi _ 
they were about any wicked action, they of 22 
voked the angel preſiding over it. They ces flo 
a book, entitled, Sr. Paul's asi Julius ( 
, which was filled with blafp N undert 
and execrable impieties. had a party conſiſt 
lar veneration for Cain, Corab, Dathas, to for 
biram, the Sodomites, and eſpecially for year 
e 
0 efus . | 0 
CAIOLE (V.) to amuſe, fawn upon, fun * — f 
ſooth, cheat, or impoſe upon. but not 
CAI'TIFF (s.) a wretched, miſerable , who 
a forlorn, abandoned wretch, U is thi 
CAKE (S.] a pleaſant food, or thin, flat l gory XII. 
ſometimes made with plain flower and wat forward, 
c. and ſometimes with very rich inge contrivec 
ents, mixed with eggs, fruit, &c. the time 
CA'LAMINE or LA'PIS CALAMINAR ile day 
(S.) a ſtone or foſſil, which being calc ENDER 
and pulverized, is a proper ingredient to „Kc. in 
with copper, in order to make braſi h great w 
Surgery, it is uſed in outward application, them ; 
an abſorbent to ſuck up the flowing bum . 
that runs from an ulcer or ſore. NDRET 
CALA*'MITOUS (A.) miſerable, a(s' manages 
piteous, that calls for and deſerves compaſi 
and aſſiſtance. ENTUR] 
CALAMITY (S.) any fort or kind of nit a deliriu 
diſtreſs, or grief. , who 
CALA'SH (S.) a light, open, ſmall char will, if : 
or travelling coach. (S.) a » 
'CALCINA'TION (S.) with Ch, u male! 
art of reducing metals, or other bodia, ne ſea-fifl 
powder, by means of fire. ICOF (8 
CALCINE (V.) to burn to a calr, or cd cht from 
to render any body eaſily pulverizade he Eaft-I 
burning, me fine 
CALCO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engrai garments 
upon braſs, or copper. prohibit 
CA'LCULATE (V.) to compnte, reckon, „ others 
caſt up the atnount or value of a thing unt of its 
CALEFA'CTION (S.) warming or heatuy manufact 
either by fire or action; with the PHH and the 
it is the producing or exciting heat in m from 7 
bodies. IDUCTS 
CALEFA'CTIVE (A.) that has the powe y heat | 
of cauſing heat or warmth. won fire, 
CALEFA'CTORY (A.) whatever wum CATIO! 
CA'LENDAR (S.) order and ſeries of fight, 
months that make up a year. Tbe CINOU: 
calendar was compoſed by Romulus, who b PER or ( 
ing but little kill in aſtronomy, mae ter of t. 
year confiſt of but 304 days, which be. ber ſma] 
vided into ten months; this was in % it that gu 
meaſure cotrected by Numa Pompilius, Waiimeaſure tl 
in imitation of the Greeks, allowed the)! s called 
12 lunar months, of 30 and 29 days ſliding. 
*ngth, & 


nately, which made 354 days: But der 
: he loved an uneven number, from a lvpe® 


* 
* * 


CAL 

jon he had imbibed from the Fg yp- 
1 etlel one day more, and _— 
us; and to make the civil year equal 
+ fan's motion, he made uſe of the in- 
Liation of the Greeks, who every ſecond 
added a month, which 4. — ſucceſ- 
22 and 23 da many incon- 
ences flowing Cons tht way of calculat- 
Julius Ceſar, after the battle of Phar- 
undertook to amend it, and made his 
' conſiſt of 365 days, and left the fir 
to form a day at the end of every 
year, which day was added to the 
th of February, This calendar, which 
led the Julian, or old ſtile, is to this day 
by the Proteſtants of England, Germany, 
but not in thoſe countries polleſſed by 
its, who uſe the Gregorian, or new ſtile, 
h is that compoſed by the order of pope 
gory XIII. who upon finding the Julian 
forward, cut off 10 days in the calendar, 
contrived a 'remedy againſt ſuch diſorder 
the time to come, by cutting off one 

ile day in every 100 years. 
ENDER (V.) to preſs linen, ſtuffs, 
„Kc. in a very large engine or preſs, 
h great weights, in order to ſet a gloſs 
them ; alſo the name of the engine 


ENDRER (S.) the work man or artificer 
manages goods in a calender or great 


8. 
ENTURE (S.) a burning fever, attended 
a delirium, to which people at fea are 
ft, who fancy the ſea is green fields, 
will, if not prevented, jump into it. 
(S.) a young cow or bull; with Huntſ- 
, a male hart or hind of a year old; 
ree ſea-fiſh, with a 1 ſkin. 
COE (S.) a particular of cotton 
cht from Calicut in Malabar, a kingdom 
he Eaft- Indies, both white and coloured, 
ime fince much worn in England, for 
garments of women and children, but 
prohibited to be worn, printed or co- 
, otherwiſe than by needlework, upon 
punt of its prejudicing the woollen and li- 
manufactures of Great Pritain and Fre- 
, and the manufaQuring of raw filk im- 
| from Turkey and other countries. 
[DUCTS (s.) pipes uſed by the ancients 
im heat to all parts of a houſe from one 


dmon fire. 


non (S.) an imperfeRtion or dim · 
of fight. 


TINOUS (A.) dark, dim, obſcure. 
PER or CA'LIBER (S.) the meaſure or 
heter of the bore of a piece of ordnance, 
ther ſmaller fire-arms ; alſo the inftru- 
* that gunners and founders uſe to know 
mealure the bore of a gun or ball of any 
s called a pair of caliper compaſſes ; 
a fliding-rule uſed in, Gauging, to find 
and, &c, of a veſſel, js called a pair of 


CAL 

CA'LIPH (S.) among the Saracens, meant an 
heir and „and ſo was applied to both 
the ſupream head in religious and civil mat- 
ters, as being the true ſucceſſors of Mabomer 3 
but in proceſs of time the ſoldans or fultang 
engroſſed all the civil power, and little but 
the title was left to the ca/iphs, and that only 
in religious matters. 

CALK or CAULK (V.) to ſtop up the ſeams, 
bends, and all other poſſible vents, whereby 
water may get into a ſhip, by driving cakum, 
tow, or ſpun yarn into them. In Painting, 
it is the bubbing the back · ſide of a draft 
red, black, &c. that by tracing the draft it- 
ſelf with a needle, &c. it may make the de- 
ſign upon paper, wax, &c. 

CALL (V.) to give notice to a perſon by nam- 
ing his name, ringing a bell, &c. to intimate 
that be is required to come to a certain place. 

CALLING (S.) ſpeaking out, ſummoning, or 
giving notice to a perſon ; alſo a perſon's trade 
or employment, 

CALLFGRAPHY (S.) the art of fine, cor- 
rect, and beautiful writing, particularly re- 
ſpecting the curiouſneſa of the character 
wrote in. : 

CALLTOPE (S.) the muſe preſiding over rhe- 
torick and heroick poetry, She is repreſented 
very young, crowned with flowers, wearing 
upon her left ſhoulder ſeveral garlands of lau- 
rel, and holding in her right-hand three 
books, the Odyſſeis, the Iiadt and AZneids. 

CALLIPPICK PERIOD (S.) a ſeries of 76 
years, invented by Callipus, at the expiration 
of which he imagined the new and full moons 
returned. to the ſame day of the ſolar year, 
which is a miſtake; for in 553 3 
come too late by one whole day; this period 
begun about the end of June in the 3d year 
of the 112th Olympiad, which was the 419th 
of Nabonaſſer, the 4384 of the Julian 
riod, the 3724 of the world, the 340 
Chriſt, the 424 of Rome, Ariſtopben being 
archon of Athens, and the ſame year that 
Darius was killed by BA. 

CA'LLOUS ( A.) thick - ſkinned, hard and 


brawny. 

CALLOW (A.) naked, unfledged, bare of fea« 
thers ; and metapborically ſpoken of any per- 
ſon that is deſtitute either of learning and 
ſkill in arts, or naked and uncleathed. 

CA'LLUS (S.) a kind of ſwelling without pain, 

or a tumour hardened ; a hardneſs or brawni- 
neſs in the ſkin, ſometimes occafioned by ex - 


compoſe ſtorms, quarrels, &c. 

CALM (S.) a Sea Term; when for want of 
wind, the ſhip cannot make way, they fay 
there is a calm, or the ſhip is becalmed; ſo a 
perſon of a genteel, quiet, eaſy diſpoſition, is 
ſaid to be a cal nn. 

CALNE (S.) in Filtfeire, which though but a 


mall town, fituated in a foil, yet is 
: 855 endowed 
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endowed with large privileges, both anciently 
and now, It was formerly one of the pa- 
laces of the Weſt Saxon kings: It now ſends 
two burgeſſes to parliament, hath a market 
weekly on Tueſday, and a fair annually on 
+ the 25th of April. 
Church, and many poor. In 1725 ſo violent 
a ſtorm of rain fell in this town, that the 
Waters roſe ſo ſuddenly, that a great quantity 
of goods were ſpoiled and loſt, and particularly 
a caſk of oil of 110 gallons was borne down 


by the ſtream, and two men were drowned 


in the ſtreets, in the ſight of their neigh- 
bours, who durſt nat ſtir to their relief; 
diſtant from London 72 computed, and 87 
meaſured miles. g 
CA LTROP (S.) an inftrument with four 


points, diſpoſed triangularly in ſuch a manner, | 


that three of them bear upon the earth, the 
other being in the air; it is uſed in War, ſe- 
veral of them being placed in the ground 
where the cavalry is to paſs, in order to em- 
barraſs them. 

CA'LVINISM (S.) the doctrine of Calvin and 
his followers, who maintained that predeſti- 
nation and reprobation are prior to the preſci- 
ence of good or evil works, and depend mere- 
ly upon the will of God, without any regard 

to the merit of mankind; that God gives to 
thoſe whom he has predeſtinated, a faith 
which they cannot loſe, a neceſſitating grace 
which deſtroys the freedom of the will, and 

that he imputes no fin to them. That the 
righteous can do no good work, by reaſon of 
original fin, which cleaves to them, and that 
men are juſtified by faith. The modern Cal- 
__ reje& or palliate ſome of theſe 
articles. f 
CALVINTSTICAL (A.) like to, of, or be- 
longing to the tenets and opinions of the Cal- 


wvinifts. 
 CA'LVINITS (S.) the embracers, followers, 


and maintainers of the doctrines and opinions 
of Calvi 
CALU'MNIATE (V.) to ſpeak evil of, to 
_ = wrongfully, to abuſe, by ſlandering 
perſon. 
CALUMNIA'TOR (S.) one who wrongfully 
ſpeaks ill of a 


CA'LUMNY GC.) a falſe accuſation, a lying 
charge, an aſperſion or ſlander, | 
CALX (5.) chalk, lime, mortar, c. With 
the Chymifts, it is that ſubſtance which a 
ogy is reduced to by burning or calcination ; 
with the . it is the ſecond bone in 
the foot next to the ancle. 
CA'LYX (S.) the cup of the flower in a plant, 
or the leaves in , which ſurrounds firſt 
the bloſſom, and afterwards the ſeed. 
_ CA'MBRICK (S.) a very fine linen made at 
Cambray, a town in Flanders, from whence 
it is named, 
| CA'MBRIDGE (S.) the chief town of Cam- 
bridgeſhire ; © on the weſt fide of it the Cam 


It hath a very neat 


iſlands, and turning eaſt- | 


CAM 


wards, divides it into two parts, . 


Joined together by a large tone bridge in 
now ſo large a town as to have ; the if 
churches ; a little beyond the bride; nt or 
of the rem' ins of an old ſtrong eit g rich | 
cially the Gate-Houſe, which erm te, wh 


county goal. It is a town of wy 
ſanding, being frequently mentioned inf 
leſt accounts of the oldeſt Briciſ bib 
ſuffered much by the Danes : Roger & 
deſtroyed it with fire and 
be revenged of K. William Rufus; f 
univerſity was wholly abandoned: be 
Henry I. to repair theſe damage, . 
many privileges upon it. wiz. to bes 
the power of the ſheriff, and mak 
corporation upon the payment of 10 
early into t (ups ql which 
theriff paid before for the profits ara 
the town. The ferry over the river 
fixed here, which was left before x 
and K. III. added, that the m 
of the Guild in Cambridge ſhou d be 


all toll, paſſage, leſtage, pontage and borders 0 
in all fairs in his dominions. In Fs ſe for tw 
and 'Fack Straww's rebellion, in the , and" « 
Richard II. the rebels entered the to foot, but 
ed the univerſity records, and burnt Ps bar 
the market-place. It is a borough, | naked, 
by a mayor, high ſteward, recorde, him, t 
dermen ; but the mayor, at the entng dy, the 
his office, is obliged to ſwear he will: of a cu 
the privileges, cuſtoms, and liberty o 2 carpe 
univerſity. It has a great market ws hiſtling 
Saturday, and a fair annually on the Came 
Auguft z it ſends two members topui LEON 
and is diſtant from London 4.4 comps d de eatet 
52 meaſured miles. The univerſity, like a | 
old, is not of ſo long ſtanding as th bead; 
the earlieſt charters under K. Lac chere 
date Amo 531, being the ſooneſt u its noſe | 
tended to, and theſe ſuſpecled not ck ſharp 
thentick ; as the ſeveral inns, coli om the 
c. were the works of ſundry ags, with a 
donations of many princes and noble reſpe&ts 
were alſo the privileges b-longing tot upon aj 
work of many ages; for the particuln inſets 
of, I refer to the writers upon thel lo frame 
CA'MBRIDGESHIRE (S.) is bounds z 2ccordir 
north by Lincolnſhire, on the caſt vn” fity 
and Suffo/k, on the fouth by Eſe rathers o 
fordſhire, and on the weſt by H LToRI 
Bedfordſhire : Is in length but 351 al, whi 
breadth about 20, and in circuit i governed 
containing 17 hundreds, 163 paris * 134 « 
ket-towns, 1 univerſity, 6 riven, ar 
5 parks, 57, ooo acres of land, A ($.) 
7,400 houles z ſends 6 memben ee re 
ment, wiz, 2 far the county, 3 for | 
ty, and 2 for the tawn df 6 It, arch”, 
Is in the dioceſe of Ely, and dviid wach 
parts, wiz, the ſouthern, which b! iu the 
pain, open country, that bears exc at of 
and barley, of which latter is mid unte 
of malt; ia this county allo if 5 fo 


CAM 
affron, the deareſt commodity 
mY 1 the northern part, 
wn; the ile of Ely, is fenny, and neither 
f at or wholeſome as the ſouthern part, 
+ rich paſtures, which feed abundance 
ores te, which are very profitab'e to the 
ver rants, and afford great plenty of fiſh 


owl. 
L S.) an animal very common in A. 


b h 5 
2 | Judea, and the r coun- | 
and ranked by Moſes among thole that were | 
#5; 6 1; ſome are large and fleſhy, and fit 

ed : cr burthens, Which it is faid they | 


ae, to nde on; the Arabians, Perfians, 
„ their fleſh ; it is faid, they can tra - 
fore & fortnight without food. As ſoon' as one 
ted, they tie his four feet under his bel- 
a carpet on his back, and ſtones upon 
anders of it, that he may not be able 
n Ve & for twenty days, to render his joints 


foot, but not a hard one; in the ſpring 
naked, during which time the flies tor- 


order, him, to which, they belaboar 
N dy, they dreſs with a ſwitch in- 
wil of a curry-comb, and daft his hide as | 


rhiſtling and fin to make him 
— ging, g0 


d be eaten by Me; it is a ſmall crea- 


there ate three claws, and a long flat 
its noſe long, ending in an obtuſe point, 
not 1 k ſharp, ſkin plalted and jagged like a 
om the neck to the laft joint of the 
with a tuft or comb on its head, in 


upon air is a' miſtake, flies and other 
inſets being its fo0dz as to its colour 
o framed, as to extite different colours 
ounts xccording as the rays of light fall upon 
Ir its fituation is in to us, 
athers of doves. 

ELFORD (S.) a ſmall borough-town in 
al, whoſe' market is week'y on Fri- 
governed by a mayor, &c. diſtant from 
* 134 computed, and 250 meaſured 


ERA (S.) is ſometimes- uſed for cham- 
and ſornetimes for muficke defigned for a 
ber for private and imes for 
called the eamera obſcura, 
in the greateſt help and improvement 
i art of delineation or drawing, that 
mnie of the thres laff centuries ba ve 


b, to the amount of half a ton; others | 
two bunches on their backs like a ſad- || 
id are fit for men to ride on, or carry | 
of 19 ms; a third fort are both leſs and lean, | 


ramedaries, and uſed by the great men, 


„and eafy to bend; he has a large, | 


It, arch'd roof, &c, ſonietimes or the | 
us machine 


hd. 
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is hair falls off, and his ſkin remains | 


0 a carpet : Upon a journey they follow |: | 
CAMP (S.) the place where an army is drawn 
up in order of battle, and lies night and day, 
for which purpoſe they build huts or tents to 


like a lizard, but with a larger and 


as the hend; it has four feet, on each of | i 
CAMPATGN or CAM PAT WN s.) that ſpace 


ſeſpecte like a fili: The report of its | 


z fr by this d manner of objecty, 


1 


CA'MLET (S.) a particular fort of ſtuff, 


CA*'MPDEN or CA'MDEN' 


CAM 


whether animals, buildings, or country land- 


| ſcapes, are repreſented in their exact propar; 


tions, natural colours, real fituations, and in 
all their true per ſpectives or fore-ſhortnings : 
It is made ſometimes by darkening the win- 
dows of a room, that looks into ſome ſtreet, 
garden, &c, and making a ſmall hole in the 
ſhutters, &c. fix therein a plain convex glaſs, 
or a double convex glaſs, or rather a tube 
with two glaſſes, for with only one glaſs the 
object will be repreſented upon the wall or a 
ſheet, &c. hung up on purpoſe, in an in- 
verted poſture: But the Bol uſeful for the 

inters or draftſmens purpoſe. are thoſe made 


the opticians, being a little cheſt or pa- 


rallelopiped, of about ten inches broad, and 
about two feet long, &c. furniſhed with 
glaſſes exactly poſited. The real uſe, plea- 
ſure, and ſatisfaction, that ariſes from this 
inſtrument, has put the projecting heads of 
divers mathematicians to work, among 
which, that deſcribed by Dr. Graveſande, in 
his treatiſe of perſpective, is worth a pain» 
ter's while to put in practice. 


CAMISA'DE (S.) a term in Var, that fig- 


nifies a' ſudden and unexpected attack in the 
night - time, in which the aſſallants wear 
ſome diſtinguiſhing badge to know their own 
men from the enemy. 


made of filk, hair, or worſted, much uſed, 
ſome time ago, for mens cloaks, and wo- 
mens riding- hoods. 


ſleep in: So an army that is continually in 
motion, and upon the watch to ſurprize or 
fatigue the enemy, is called a flying camp. 


of time in each year, that an army is in the 
field; alſo a plain or level country is fo called. 
85 in Glouce- 
flerſhire, a borough-town whoſe market is 
weekly on Wedneſday ; they were i 
rated 
the third year of his reign, which appoints 
them to be governed by two bailiffs, twelve 
burgeſſes, and a ſteward, who have power to 
chooſe twelve inferior burgeſſes; they have 
power to try actions not exceeding the ſum 
of 61. 13s. 4d. They have four fairs an- 
nual'y, wiz. on St. Andrew's-day and Gon- 
Friday; the profits of theſe two belong to 
the corporation, but thoſe on St. 's and 
St. James s-days, to the lord of the manor, 
The market is 1 n 
pariſh is tei_miles in compaſs z. there is a 
gratnmar-ſchool, and good altns-houſes plen- 
tifully relieved, and a chatity-ſchool for 30 
poor girls to learn to read, knit, nat 
diſtant from Landi 69 computed, 86 


meaſi © po = 
CAMPE'CAIO (S.)' a fort of wood be 


je 


* 


* 


king Janis I, by charter granted in 
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CANAANTTES (S.) a people deſcended from 
arch; their firſt habitation was in the land 


among 
CANAT (S.) a place cut by art to receive 


CANARIES (S.) iſlands in the Atlantick fea, 


are 12 


CA'NCER (s.) in Aftronemy, is one of the 12 


It. In 


8 8 
CA'MPHIRE (S.) a white, ſhining, tranſpa- 
rent, odoriferous, volatile gum or reſin, flow- 
ing from a tree in the iſland of Borneo, and] 
the neighbouring mountainous places, reſem · 


bling a walnut - tree; it has a bitteriſh taſte, 
and is hot in the mouth. 


Canaan, and the eleven ſons of this patri- 


of Cangan, where they encreaſed extreamly. 
Trade and war were their principal occupa- 
tions; theſe gave riſe to their great riches, 
and the ſeveral colonies ſcattered by them 


| over almoſt all the iſlands and maritime pro- 


vinces of the Mediterranean, Joſbua, as cap- 
tain of the Iſraelites, co them, and 

poſſeſſed their country, which was divided 
the ſeveral tribes by lot. 


witer, to render parks and more a- 
2 and which is generally ſtored with 
2 Kc. alſo any paſſage that liquids 


in. 


to the weſt of Africa, in number ſeven. 
were by the ancients called the fortu- 
nate iſlands: The moſt conſiderable is Cana · 
va, which has a town of the ſame name; 
PISE SET 
ving two har in the year 
and becauſe the governor reſides here; = 
-mills in it. The other iſlands 
ate Teneriſſe, the iſle of Palma, the iſle of 
Ferte, Ventura, Gomara, and Lancelote; they 
were firſt diſcovered by a Frenchman, named 
' Bothencourt, but are now ſubject to Spain. 
There is a great deal of wine made 
und the inhabitants are Roman Catholicks, 


noted for its fine ſinging, at firſt brought 
from the Canaries, but now bred in many 
ports of Europe; alſo a cant name for a 

» flatterer, or pretender to great 
matters, that he neither can, nor deſigns to 


'"NCEL (V.) to make void an inftrument, 
tearing off the ſea), &c. 


'fGgns of the Zediack, re on the 
globe and 23 by the figure of a 
erab, and in writing marked S; Pol 
| » Tycho 15, Flanffeed 71 ftars 


, it is a hard and immovable 


CANDID (A.) gentle, favourable. ; 

| right, courteous, kind, 

CANDIDATES (S.) two or mo 
that are ſtriving for the ſame place, x 
or thing, 

CANDIZA'TION (S.) the eryſtalky 
congealing of ſugar, after it has berg 4 

4 — * 5 water. 
A E (S.) an artificial infrumey 
light, made of various fizes and , 
ſome of wax, ſome of tallow, t. 

CA'NDLEMAS (S.) a feſtival apa 
the church, to be obſerved the n 


many lighted candles 
ſecrate candles on that 27 wv 
the year enſuing, 
CA'NDLESTICK (S.) an inftrument 
or contain a „ made in variow 
and of all forts of matter, as wil 
braſs, filver, earth, &c. there are fan 


Y 
CA'NDY (V.) to make a thing wi 
whitſters do; but generally it means 
tions of ſweet-meats made by the coal 
ers, and thickening, and cryſtallizin 
on fruits; alſo to grow al and 1 
and ſo to thicken like ſweet-meats. 
CANE (S.) an Indian reed, much uſed 
with, of a woody, tho" porous cn 


ſome of which are highly valned, u 


for large ſums of money; alſo a ma 
various lengths, uſed by the Italian; 
the name of that part of a wearer 
thro* which the threads of his filk, 
&c. paſſes, 


"I CANE (V.) to threſh, beat, or chif 
CANARY BIRD (S.) a ſmall bird, much tick. 


a cane or walking-ftick 
CA'NIBALS (S.) thoſe people, amm 
Weſt- Indians, that eat mens fleſh; 
term for any that cruelly defi 
—_— their w-creatures, by of 
of any fort or kind. 
CANTCULAR (A.) of or belonging u. 
CANINE (A.) like, of, or belong 
dog; ſo that diſeaſe that occaſions ut 
vagant hunger, is called the canine aff 
CA'NISTER (S.) a quantity of tea, 
to __— but now commonly 
any + large or ſmall, that ba 
whether it be made of earth, 24 ci 
metal, as fGlver, tin, or any thing el 
CA'NKER (S.) a corroding, eating, # 
fore 3 likewiſe a diſorder in trees; W 
ruſt of iron, braſs, copper, &c. 


| CANN Gs.) a drinking veſſel made d 


| in the ſhape of a bazrdl, from v 


or of t 
ONIZA 
pinting 2 
ONTZE 


perſons 
ines on! 
re being 
T (V.) 


CAN 
il large barrels or buoys thrown 
7 ng marks, — s; alſo an 
ble, ment uſed in the racking oft of wines. 


many forts. 

ONA'DE (V.) when an army fights by 
ine upon the enemy with cannons, without 
ning to a cloſe engagement. | 
ONEE'R (S.) the manager or director 
2 cannon, à gunner, 

ON (S.) a rule or ſtated law to guide or 
one's ſelf by, — in qe wo 
; allo a prebendary who enjoys a living 
þ cathedral or i — <a In Ma- 


t brings out a general rule for ſolving all 
tions of that kind; with Printers, it is a 
fort of letters; with the Muficians, it 
ſhort compoſition, in which one part leads 
| another follows; with Drvines, the re- 
red books of the Old and New Teſtament, 
called the canon of ſcripture. 

ONICAL (A.) regular, orderly, accord- 
to rule; alſo authentick, orthodox or true. 
ONIST (S.) a proſeſſor, practiſer, or 
or of the canon la w-. | 
ONIZA'TION (S.) the act of making or 


"g wa pinting a perſon to be call'd a ſaint ©: holy, 
can ONI'ZE (V.) to examine by a ſtanding 
ll or law ; alſo to declare or make a perſon 
int, 

ind ON LAW (s.) the church or cccleſiaſ- 
Us | law, 

uled 

c 


00 (S.) a boat made by the Indians out 
te trenk of a large tree, by hollowing it 
re, &c, ; 
JOPY (S.) a cloth, curtain, or teſter of 
e, for princes and noblemen to fit under 
grand occaſions ; it is alſo made uſe of 
perſons of inferior rank; it ſometimes 
hes only the curtains and teſter of a bed, 
re being a ſort of beds called canopy beds, 
T (V.) to talk gibberiſh like gipſies ; to 
ine, and make large pretences to religion, 
pdſhip, &c. without ſincerity; alſo to caſt 


Ibo 2 thing off or away. 
74 S.) a barbarous, broken ſort of ſpeech 
r uſe of by kipſies; alſo a pretence to 
> „ friendſh'p, and religion, without in- 
ang it. 


A'TA (S.) a ſong for one or more voi- 
with or without inftruments, com 
b divers movements, and in the ſtile of 


pers. 

TERBURY (S.) the chief place in the 
ny of Xent, a city and archbiſhoprick ; 
Pace is ſo ancient, as to be ſaid to be 
© 900 years before the birth of Chriſt ; 
the firſt Chriſtian biſhop, St. Auguſtine, 
Pt the firſt Chriſtian preacher, ſetthed 
and it was here the famous Thomas 4 
» Who was Killed upon account of his 


wtick, it is the reſu't of ſome proceſs, | 


1 


CAN 


tyrannizing over Henry II. king of Fel 
and by the policy of the court Lon Baan 
blind ſuperſtition of that time, was 
nized, and his ſhrine ſo much reſorted 


diſſolution, t 

ge , that required 
eight men each to remove, The catbedral 
is a noble, majeſtick pile, and has a venera- 

0 _ Am Food oye n= Ann 
is church is a proteſtant F. 

church, firſt given by queen Elizabeth to the 

Mallon, that fled from the perſecution of 

the duke of Ava, and king of France, of 

whoſe poſterity many ftill remain, whoſe 

principal employment is in the weaving trade z 

this, together with the great incre-ſe of hop 

grounds, withjn theſe few years, has grea 
increaſed the inhabitants of this place: It 
encompaſſed with a moat and _ on which 
are or were ſeveral watch-towers or cittadels, 
without which are its ſuburbs, in which, 
and within the city, are 14 pariſh-churches, 
beſides the cathedral, within whoſe limits are 
ſeveral fine buildings belonging to the dean 
and prebends, alſo a free-ſchool, called the 
king's ſchool: There are many good build- 
ings in the city, and particularly a good mar- 
ket-houſe, over which are rooms for the 
mayor, aldermen, &c. to diſpatch the pub- 
lick buſineſs. The archbiſhop is primate of 
all England, It is governed by a mayor, al- 
dermen, recorder, &c. it enjoys many privi- 
leges, ſends two members to parliament, and 
beſides the ſhambles has two common mar- 
kets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday 
diſtant from London 43 computed, and 56 
meaſured miles. 

CANTHA'RIDES (S.) a venomous kind of 
inſets, which when dried and pulyerized, 
ate principally uſed to raiſe bliſters, 

CA'NTHUS (S.) in Anatomy, the angle or 
corner of the eye; that next the noſe, is call'd 
the great, and that next the — — the 
little Cant bus; alſo the neck or little trough 
made in a vellel, for the more eaſy pouring off 
the liquor, 

CA'NTICLES (S.) ho'y or divine ſongs, which 
carry a ſpiritual meaning ia them farther than 
the bare words themſelves expreſs, ſuch as 
Solomon's Song in the Bible, 

CA'NTO (S.) a diviſion in an heroick poem, 
like books and chapters in proſe ; alſo in Mu- 
fick, a ſang, or the treble part thereof, 

CA'NTON (V.) to ſeparate or divide a coun» 
try into parts or provinces, 3s the Stuiſt Can- 
tons, &fc, allo to fortify or defend one's ſelf 
in a place. In Heraldry, it is to make an 
ordinary conſiſting of two lines, one drawn 
perpendicularly fiom the chief, and the other 

icular from the fide of the eſcutcheon, 
and is always leſs than a quarter of the field. 


CT - CA'NTUS 


KF 


counter tenor. 0 
CA'NVASS (V.) to ſearch, examine, or tho- 
k into a matter. 


Wmetimes 
„ &c. with; alſo uſed in 
apeſtry performed with the 
the model upon which 
be compoſed, 
this name. Dy on 
CA'NZONE (S.) a Maca Term, and when 
applied to wocal Mu fiel, means the ſame with 
cantat#; and when added to inflrumental Mu- 
fick, "means the ſame with ſonata 3 and if 
added to any particular part of the compoſition, 
is the ſame with allegro. 
CAP (S.) a covering ſor the head, made of di- 


FIC 


hile 

and whe 
various 
&c: 2 

liberty, for when the Roman: 


under 


; and in Unrverfities, when the ſtudents 
preſented with the cap, they were then 
longer under the rod of their ſuperiors. 
he cap is ſometimes uſed as a mark of infa- 
In Paly, the Jets are diſtinguiſhed by 
a yellow op 3 at Lueca, by an orange - colour 
one. In France, thoſe perſons that had been 


bankrupts, were for ever after obliged to wear 
a green cap, In a Ship, a cop is a ſquare 
of timber put over the head or upper 

end of a maſt, having a round hole cut in 


258 


28 


3 


the top-maſts, and top-gallant-maſts ate kept 


lified to do a thing y. 
CAPA'CIOUS (A.) of a large extent, fit or 
proper to receive a thing, ſpaci great, 


a perſon to undertake or perform a thing. 


thing, ſufficient to receive or contain; alſo 
the extent of a perſon's underſtanding, wit, 
or judgment. In Geumetry, the ſolidity or 
whebce' thoſe meaſures or veſſels that hold or 
eontain liquor, grain, &c, are called meaſures 
or veſſels of capacity; fo in Law, when a 


purchaſe or ſel!, give or take lands, ſue o- 
capacity. 


the performance of ſomething. 
CAPA'RISON (S.) wappiogs or furniture fo 


ſingle perſon, or politick body, has a right to 


thers, or be ſued themſelves, they are ſaid to 
do it in their fingle, political, or corporate 


CAP-A-PEE” (A.) all over from head to foot 
completly furniſhed, cloathed or provided for 


7 


CA'NTUS ($.) in Muſick, is the medius, or. 


and of various materials, worn | 


ves the cap, it entitled them to free- |. 


. 


; 


* 


ir, to let the maſt through, by which means] 


vaſt. 
CAPA'CITATE (V.) to enable, aſſiſt, or fit | 
CAPA'CITY (S.) power or bility to do a[ 


content of a figure or body, is ſo called, from | 


ſteady. f 8 
CA'PABLE (A.) able, fit, or fufficiently qua- | 


\ 


CAP 


a horſe, commonly meant when they 

finer than ordinary. 

CAPE (S.) the neck piece of a coat of c 
\alſo a mountainous nce that 

/ farther out into the ſea than the red a 


continent, of which owes yay 
CA'PER (S.) the flowers of an Palins * affen 
which when pickled make a pleaſant fy a facred 
alſo a jump, bound, or leap from the + date ; 
made by dancers, to ſhew their adi y. . cows, 
CA'PER (V.) to leap, or jump up on M ber the 
Dancing; to run or ſkip about wantonh, honour 
SAPHAR (S.) a toll paid by the (M hank t 
merchants that carry or ſend merch fir the 
from Meppo to Jeruſalem, LA 
CAPT'-AGA (S.) a Turtiſb officer, or g mit upon 
nor of the gates of the Seragio, othe ITULA 
called grand maſter of the Seraglio; t be a tor 
the firſt dignity among the white eum raft or 
He is m_ near the perſon of the ſwear 
ſeignior. introduces ambaſſadors to un. 
audience, and without his permiſſion m NOM A 
goes in or out of the grand ſeigniorsy j by the 
—— 5 him to ver a the { 
turban in t io, and to go every 
on horſeback, He e th 7 oy 
ſeignior to the fultana's apartment, but \ of it. 
no farther than the door; his office N 1:67 
him abundance of preſents, though his ron lig 
ance from the grand ſeignior is but mode ON (S.) 
CAPTLLAMENTS (S.) the ſmall fibres eating, « 
compoſe the nerves; allo thoſe ſmall f : alſo an 
which grow in the middle of a flower, oi CHI 
monly called ftamma, mour, ſor 
CAPTLLARY (A.) hairy, or full of fault wi! 
threads or fibres, onable fa 
CAPFLLARY ARTERIES (S.) in Au CIO! 
are the ſmalleſt veſſels in a human bod, kd. fant: 
are much finer than a hair. RICOR 
CA'PITAL-(A.) chief, head, or prince Gons int 
relates to ſeveral things, as the capital | the 2 
in trading companies, is the fund or qu te, is dr 
of money, they are by their charter al tz the f 
to employ in trade. of winte 
,CA'PITAL (S.) in Arcbitecture, is oned * 
principal members of a column or pine bly, dr 
is placed between the ſhaft and the en 3 
; ture, and by the various ornaments MIO LE 
_—_ %; OE CY ing, tha 
CAPITAL CITY (8.) is the mere 
chief city in a kingdom, in or near In I'ZAN 
the king or emperor commonly lin Ggnifyi 
Londen' in England, Paris in France, þ the pulſe, 
on; pn Germany, Conſtant STAN 
urkey, e. . m : 
CA'PITAL CRIME (S.) a fault wid WW; . 
jects the criminal to the loſs of his lie dat 
CAPITAL LETTERS (S.) are fuch , or 
| vu'garly called great letters, as A, B,C ve, weig 
CAPITAL MEDICINES () , , 2 
remarkable for the humber of inerten c 
their extraordinary virtues, as miha bor ug. 
nice-treacle, &c. m the p 


CAPITA'TION (s.) 2 poll, tas, @ 


bend of each perſon in a family, - 
w—_ (S.) a fortreſs at Rome, begun in 
139th year of Rome, by Tarquinius Priſ- | 
and finiſhed in the 22 1ſt, by Tarquinus 
bu, wherein was a temple dedicated to 
bir, thence called Capitolimu g here the 
ne aſſembled, and here were depoſited the 
A acred and valuable things belonging 0 
tate; it was in this temple they made 
ir vows, and took: the oath of allegiance, 
| here the magiſtrates and thoſe who had- 
honour of a triumph, preſented themſelves | 
thank the gods raters”. Lonans 
for the proſperity of the republick. | 
[TULATE (V.) to yield, ſurrender, or 
mit upon certain terms. , 
ITULATION (S.) in War, the ſurren- 
ing a town upon certain conditions; alſo. 
pat or agreement the emperor of Ger- 
wears inviolably to maintain at his 
107, ; 
NOMANCY (s.) a kind of divination. 
| by the ancients in their ſacrifices; as 
a the ſmoak was thin, light, and went 
fraight, the omen was good, when the 
trary, bad. There was alſo another ſpe- 
of it, which conſiſted in obſerving the 
ak ariſing — and jeſſamine ſeeds 
| upon lighted * 
ON (S.) a fowl crammed or fattened up 
ating, commonly underſtood of a. cock 
; alſo an eunuch, or effeminate fellow. 
RICHIO or CAPRI'CE (S.) a fantaſtick 
mour, ſome maggotty diſlike to, or find- 
fault with a thing, a mere freak, an un- 
fonable fancy, or fooliſh humour. 
RI'CIOUS (A.) whimfical, fooliſh, un- 
ed, fantaſtical. 
RICORN (S.) one of the twelve figns or 
ions into which the aſtronomers have di- 
| the Zodiack, and which, upon the 
te, is drawn or painted in the ſhape of a 
tz the ſun enters this ſign about the mid- 
of winter, with us here in England. Its 
or mark is y: The Aftrologers call it 
bly, dry, and cold, the houſe of Saturn 
I exaltation of Mars, 
RIOLE (s.) a term among Fackies, im- 
ting, that when a horſe is at his full leap, 
ltretch, he firikes his hind-legs ws 
he poſſibly can, near and evenly together. 
RIZANs (S.) a term with ſome Phyſici- 
n the irregular motion or beating 
e pulſe, | 
STAN or CAPSTERN (S.) a large 
m or piece of timber, placed behind the 
aſs, in which there are ſeveral holes 
"os OO to put in poles, 
» Of b map of wood, * iron, to 
de, weigh, or draw up an 1 
J, as anchors, an 
ich e. hies or other ropet, and make them 
for uſe, At ſea it is differently called, 
the place or part of the ſhip it is fixed 
% the main capſiern is that placed imme- | 


of. > - 
 Giately behind the main-maſt, and the Jer 
capſtern is ſet between the main · maſt and the 

fore-maſt, &c, 

CA'PSULATE (V.) to cover, contain, or 
encloſe, ly with natural coverings, as 
the huſk of a nut, the pod of a bean, c. 
CAPTAIN (S.) the head, chief, or leader of 
a company or multitude ; and in mulitary af- 
— is the head officer of a company of 
foot ; alſo on board a fingle ſtip the 
or principal commander is ſo called, 
When an army is reduced or diſbanded, and 
he th loſes his he is called a 
captain reformed, when he is continued cap- 
fam, as ſecond to another, or without poſts 
The commanding officer of the colonel's 
troop, in every regiment, is called captain 
lieutenant ; and in the Cant Phraſe, a captain 
is a bully, who is to quarrel or fight with 
peeviſh. gameſters, who are teſty or quarre!- 
ſome at the loſs of their money; and ſome- 
| times it ſignifies money itſelf, as, the captain 
| 4s not at bome, that is, there is no money in 


my poc 

' CA'PTIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, teſty, full of 

| objections, ready to take hold of every ſha- 

or pretence. 

CA'PTIVATE (V.) to conquer, win, er 
overcome; to enſnare, entice, or wheedle, 
uſually applied to the inclinations and affecti- 
ons of mankind. 

CA'PTIVE (S.) one who is conquered or en- 
ſlaved, fo as to be neceſſitated or compelled to 

* perform — of another. 

APTI “V (S.) bondage, ſlavery, wholly 
at the command of another. 

CA'PTURE (S.) prize, booty, or plunder. In 
Law, it is the arreſting or ſeizure of a perſon, 
by the authority of a warrant, &c. 

CA'PUCHINS (S.) a fort of Franciſcan friars, 
ſo called from their great capuchon, which is 
_ kind of cap or hood ſewed to their ha- 

it, and generally hangs down behind'u 
theis backs. * N X 

CA'PUT-MORTUUM (S.) in Chymiftry, 
that dry, earthy — that is left wi 
out ſpirit, or apparent virtue, after diſtilla- 
tion, or other proceſs by fire. | | 

CAR (S.) a ftately chariot like a throne, uſed 
in triumphs, and at the feaſtings of princes; 
—— carriage that goes upon two or four 


w 
CARBINE or CA'RABINE.(S.) an inftru+ 
ment of war uſed by horſemen, between the 


fize of a piſtol and a muſket, and commonly 
of a pretty large bore, i 


CARABINEE'RS (S.) among the French, are 


a choice ſet of horſemen - picked out of the 
common regiments, and carrying carbines for 
their arms. Y 
CA'RACOL (S.) a motion made by the ca- 
valry, Half round, or a half turn from the 
left to the right, changing hands, that the 
enemy may not find out whether they intend 


to attack them in flank or front ; it is alſo 
Qz - as 


<_ . 


1 


D 


CAR 

the ben turn each Horſeman makes, ser 

his diſcharge, to paſs from the front of the 
n to the rear. 


TES (S.) a ſect among the ewt, 
who adhere cloſely to the text and letter of 


C 


the ſcripture, and reject all thoſe books which |. 


are not in the old canon of the Jews, and 
require an implicit faith in the holy ſcripture, 
without permitting to exatnine whether any 
article of the law be true or falſe, They 
Have neither phylacteries nor parchments upon 
the doors of their houſes, nor thoſe frontlets 
which the Jews wear upon their forcheads. 
They call the reſt of the Fervs bridled aſſes, 
when they ſee them in their ſ with 
parchments on their foreheads; the paſſages 
wherein theſe phy lacteries are mentioned, and 
which —— RY by other Jewn, 
figuratively. They deny that 
re law came from Moſes, and reject the 
cabala or traditions, 
rence for the Talmud, and obſerve the ſab- 
bath more rigorouſly than the Rabbins, and 
-. ſet almoſt no bounds to the prohibited degrees 
.of marri | | 
CARA'NNA (S.) a hard, brittle, reſinous gum 
of an aromatick flavour, brought from the 


Weſt- Indies. . 

CARAT (S.) among the Refiners, is one ſeru- 
ple, or 24 grains ; with the Jewellers, it is 
but four grains. 

CARAVAN (S.) ſometimes es a large 


company of people, who travel in Turkey to- 
. gether, with a convoy of Janizaries, for their 
b ection againſt the Arabs; and ſometimes 
it Ggnifies, with us, a fort of cloſe carriage 
e eee Carnes Wn gy 


people. 
CARAVANSE RA (S.) a Turbiſb inn or place 
of entertainment ſor travellers. 
CARA'VEL or CA RVEL (S.) the name of 

a trading veſſel, uſed in the Mediterranean 

ſen, having a ſquare poop, and rigged like a 
. galley of about 120 tons burden, | 
CA'RAWAY (S.) a narrow, longiſh ſeed, 
. furrowed on the back, and of a briſk, aro- 


| mnatick taſte, much uſed by the Conſectian- 


- , 073; it js produced fiom a plant of the ſame 


name. 

CARBONA'DE (V.) to flice and broil fleſh 

C * BY NCLE (S.) of 
ARBU a precious ſtone of a 

red colour, which is by ſome reported — 
in the dark 3 alſo a malignant tumour at- 
tended with great pain, heat, mortification, 
hvidneſs, and at laſt blackneſs ; it begins with 
one or more puſtles, and ſometimes a ſcab, 
under which gathers a putrid ulcer ; it is ow - 
ing to a ſharp, corroſive, hot, ſaline humour, 


which often proves mortal, 
CARCASS or CA'RCASE (S.) 18 of 
the trunk or body of an animal when dead. 
In ArchiteSure, the ſhell of a houſe unfiniſh- 
ed or unfurniſhed ; alſo in Gumery, iron caſes 
made to hold combuſtible matters, 0 


They have an abhor- | 


CAR 

| £6 be ſhot out of mortars, to ſet houſes, 
on fire, are called carcaſſes, 
CARCELLAGE (S.) the fees that 9. 
pay before they can be diſc 
CARD or CHART (S.) a map that 4 
the ſea coaſts 3 alſo the name of thick; 
or paſte · board cut into paral | 
bout three inches broad and five inches 
marked with different ſpots, and uſed ts 
or play with for diverſion ; alſo the nine 
an inſtrument with abundance of ing 
braſs teeth or ſpikes in it, to comb 6 
flax, &c. 
CARD (V.) to comb or clean wool, fax, 


with inſtruments of iron or bra mbents 

CARDIAC (A.) a medicine which on eſuſtica 

and ſtrengthens the heart by putting the nber, 4 

into a fermentation, whereby þ him 

' elaſticity and tone of the fibres, which *. 1 
before weakened and vitiated, are hoſen, 
whence is occaſioned a briſker and free vw Im 

CARDTACA (S.) a diftemper that ſal 1464, 
ſmothers, or Rites the heart by a « bowed tl 
tion of blood called a polypus z alſo the , who be 
mot herwort. n them 

CARDIGAN (S.) the ſhire and aſſue He they 
1 ſeated on the river Dyerye, i cardio 
or breecing the beſt ſalmons in Brun ntelet, 0 
which it has a good ſtone bridge, ſuſtan bet; the 
ſeveral arches. It is a large and po rochet 

town, formerly walled about, and ler garn 
with a caſtle, which are now both d roſ 
ruin: It has a fine church, and a wil wear n 
ſhire-hall, with ſeveral other good bu t that ol 
is a town corporate, governed by e con 
aldermen, common=-council, &c. em $ are ſen 
veral immunities, ſends one member u legates a 
liament, and bas a good market week} town, | 
Saturday 3 is diſtant from Lende 16: INA 
puted, and 198 meaſured miles. This office of 
was once poſſeſſed by the famous Riker NG 
Stephen, who was the firſt Brita that ling we 
terypted the co of Ireland, who i for ſpir 
fuch ſucceſs with a handful of men, bs 
terwards gave the Engliſb a footing 1 [pecic 
which they never quitted, but at lengthy commoi 
reduced that country, and made it u aus, | 
a province of England. 

CA'RDIGANSHIRE (S.) one of ts E or C4 
counties in South Wales, is of a dite 8 with 
and tut ill clothed with wood, the it don, a 
and weſtern parts being plain, and verd. 
(though not altogether without hi fare of ; 
eaſtern and northern are mount LEN ( 
and more barren, among which is the at ſea 
limon- Hill, a mountain of great erte 9 a prope 
height. It has in it 64 paxiſh-churcds und, and 
four market · towns; is in the diocet t u the bo 
David's; is 94 miles in circumferencs, iP" then do 
tains about 520,000 acres of land, 11 EER. 
bouſesz ſends two members to pin r 
one for the county, and one for the! 7 kee. 
is remarked for its lead mines, fm BUY 


commodtty filvex is qatractek, Te 


CAR 


\ 6:1] of cattle, as to be called the nurſery, 
ne for the whole kingdom of 
lard, ſouth of Trent, ; 
DINAL (A.) the chief, the principal, the 
i, the ſupreme. In Aritbmerict, cardinal 
"hers are ſuch as expreſs poſitively how 
i things there are, as 1, 7, 10, &c. In 
pation, &c, the north, eaſt, weſt and 
d. In Afronory, Aries, Libra, Cancer 
Capricorn, are called the cardinal points, 


Merality, praderce, tem juſtice 
— oy nr He CU 
IDINAL (S.) an eminent dignity in the 
uch of Rome 3 were at firſt only the 
mbents of a pariſh, but are now ſtiled 
efaftical princes; they are about 70 in 
nber, and are all the pope's council, and 
d him concert all affairs relating to the 
uch. It is out of their number the pope 
hoſen, and it is they only who chooſe 
n. Iocent IV. at the council 4 71 
in 1243, gave them the red cap, Paul II. 
1464, the ſcarlet habit z Gregory XIV. 
towed the red cap upon the regular cardi- 
; who before only wore a hat. Urban VIII. 
them the title of eminence, whereas 
bre they only had that of moſt illuſtrious, 
+ cardinals dreſs is a ſattane, a rochet, a 


ntelet, or ſhort purple mantle over their | 


het ; the mozette, and a papal cape over 
rochet in publick and ſolemn actions. 
Weir garment is either red, or the colour 
dried roſes or violets, The regular card:- 
wear no ilk, nor any other colour ex- 
t that of their order; but the red hat, and 
are common to them all. When cardi- 
$ are ſent to princes courts, it is in 
legates a latere, and when they are ſent to 
town, their government is called legation. 
KDINALSHIP (S.) the honour, dignity, 
office of a cardinal. 
DING (S.) combing, breaking, or un- 
deling wool, cotton, hair, &c, in order to 
i for ſpinning. . 
KDUUS (s.) the botanical name for ſe- 
ral ſpecies of plants of the thiſtle kind, 
t commonly it means what is called carduus 
au, from its excellent medicinal qua- 


\E or CAREFULNESS (S.) the doing a 
ng with prudence, diligence, caution, ob- 
don, and conſideration ;z alſo anxiouſneſs, 
extraordinary concern for the ſucceſs or 
fare of a perſon or thing. 
EEN (V.) to clean, refit, and mend a 
kel at ſea, for which purpole they get it 
9 a proper place, and lay one fide upon the 
und, and rectify what is amiſs in the other, 
ia the bottom, by caulking, tallowing, & c. 
I then do the ſame by the other fide. 
EER (S.) the pace a horſe or man goes 
r courle or manner of life he 


Ess (V.) to 
aa def ror , doch 7 


CAR 


CARE'SSES (S.) expreſſions of love, ; 
friendſhip, or approbation, by treating, praiſ- 

CARET (S.)'s mark in writing or win 

a mar or 
whereby 2 — 
is omitted, is ſigniſied, that it muſt be inſert- 
ed where this mark is put. 

CARGO (S.) the whole lading of a ſhip, 
all the goods that belong to one man; and 
ſometimes applied to all of one fott, when 
there are many different ſpecies. 

CARIBBEE'S (S.) certain ſmall iſlands in the 
W:ft-Indies, called alſo Canibal iſlands, from 
the inhabitants eating human fleſh; and is 
now often ſpoke of any large number of 
courts, alleys, or ſmall divifions of ftreets. 

CA'RICOUS TUMOUR (s.) is a ſwelling re- 
ſembling the figure of a fig, ſuch are the piles 

\ ſometimes. 

CARIES (S.) in Surgery, a rottenneſs or cor- 
ruption of the bones. 

CA'RIUS (S.) a foul bone, one tending to rot- 
tenneſs or corruption. 

CARK (V.) to be ſolicitous, to be anxious or 
over- 

CA'RLINGS (S.) timbers in a ſhip, lying fore 
Ae 2 from ——_ 2 another, in 
order to bear up or ſupport the ledges to 
which the planks of the deck are faſtened; in 
— parts of England, grey peaſe are called 
ca ings, 

CARLISLE (S.) a ſmall, but well fortified 
city in Cumberland, is both pleaſantly and de- 
licately fituated, being guarded on the north 
fide by the Eden, on the caſt by the Petterel, 
and on the weſt by the Caude, It is ſecured 
by a ſtrong wall, a caſtle, and a citadel, the 
frontier place, and key of England, in which 
for many hath been kept a ſtrong gari- 
ſon ; juſt below this city the famous Pis 
wall began, which croſled the whole iſland to 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and here alſo ended the 
great highway ; the buildings are old, 
but the ſtreets fair: Hemy I, dignified it 
with being an epiſcopal ſee, and beſtowed 
_y other privileges upon it, to render it 
populous, and fortified it, as a proper barrier 
againſt the Scots, to make it ſtrong: The 
great church, called St. Mary's, is a vene- 
rable old pile, a great part of it wag built 
by St. David, king of Scotland, who beld 
this county, together with efimorland and 
Nerthumberland, in vaſſalage from the crown 
of England; it has alſo another church, 
called Cutbbert's, It is at preſent a wealthy 
and populous place, the houſes are well builr, 
and city walled in, having three gates, and 
trades chiefly in fuſtians, has a conſiderable 
market weekly on Saturdays, and a yearly 
fair on the aſſumption of the virgin Mary 
is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
two bailiffs, &c. ſends two burgeſſes to par- 
lament : The aſſizes and ſeſſions are uſually 

. held here; it is 235 computed, and 301 

Londen 


' meaſured miles diſtant from 
CAR» 


- "Ma Rd Ss i we WP * 2 _ 
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CARMELITES (s.) an order of mendicants, | CARREER 


a firſt very rigid in their diſcipline, but af- 


terwards it was moderated, and about 1540 | 


Avided into two forts, one following and re- 
Roring the ancient ſeverities, and the other 
the milder allowances ; they take their name 
from mount Carmel, and pretend very enthu- 

© Kaſſtically, that E/jab ind Elias were the 
Founders of their order, that Pythagoras and 

che ancient druids, &e, were regular p 


Dare · ſoot, others not; th 
ftremed in the Roman church, and have a- 
dundance of (monaſteries. 
CARMINATIVES (S.) remedies uſed to 
expel wind, or cure windy diſorders. 
CARMINE (S.) a bright red colour inclinable 
to a purple, uſed by Painters in miniature, 
and ſometimes in oil. 


CARNAGE (S.) a great ſhughter, 2 maſſa- | 


cre or overthrow of an army; with Hunt/- 
* men, fleſh that is given to the dogs after 
chace is over, is ſo called, 
CARNAL (A.) fieſhly, ſenſual, 
one wholly governed by his appetites. 
CARNA'TION (S.) fleſh colour; a fine flow- 
er, whoſe leaves are fo coloured; in Paint- 
g, it is thoſe parts of the body, which 
have no drapery. | 
CARNAVAL or CA'RNIVAL (S.) a ſea- 
foo of mitth and rejoicing obſerved in Traly, 
but particularly at Yenice, it begins at twelfth 
day, and holds till Lent. 
CARNI'VOROUS (A.) a greedy feeding 
or devouring of fleſh. 
'- CARNO'STTY (S.) ficſhlineſs 5 allo 3 
natural lump or obſtruQtion grow} 
part of the body. | 
CAROL (S.) a ſong of joy, or fa 
a feaſt or a birth-day, or any publick 
vate bangyetting or merriment. 
CA*ROS (S.) in Phyſfich, is a leth 
2 very great height, ſo that the patient can 
hardly be awakened by any means. 
CA*ROTIDES (S.) two arteries, one on each 
fide the neck, ſerving to convey the blood 
from the »orta to the brain. | 
CAROV'SE (V.) to make merry, to drink 
freely, to tipple much, to quaff. 
CARP (V.) to find fault, to blame, cenſure or 
wrangle at or with a perſon or thing. 
CARP (s.) tte name of a fine freſh-water fiſh, 
in whoſe palate is ſometimes found a ſtone of 
a triangular form or ſhape. : 


4 


ö 


CA'RPENTER (S.) an artificer that works in 


wood, and particularly in the rough, large or 
ſtrongeſt parts of houſe or ſhip-building. 
CARPENTRY (S.) the art of working in 
wood, commonly applied to building, — 
ther it be of houſes or ſhips. 
CARPET (S.) a covering for a table, floor, 
or paſſage, and commonly underſtood of 2 
articular worfled ſtuff, wove with 4 large 
pile like velvet, in various figures and ſun- 
n eur, | 


voluptuous, | 


rofeſ(- } 
ors of their order, c. Some of them go} 
are much e- 


| 


N 
þ 


2 


[CARTEL (S.) a letter challenging a pet 


-{ CARTE'SIAN (s.) one who is »n 508 


. N 


; 
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(S.) the ſwiſt motion 
that a horſe, coach, or perſon, goes n 
ning or driving, when they go with 4 
utmoſt vigour ; alſo the violent, precy 
inconſiderate actions of fooliſh and un, 
able men. de: {os 
CARRIAGE (S.) the conveying 
chandize, or perſons, from one bs D 


; alſo waggons, carts xr, in t. 
uſed for the like purpoſe, cre — RM aa ink 
ages; alſo the manners, „ mie monly 
geſture of a perſon. oV'c 

CARRIER (S.) a perſon whoſe emglyy n gunp 
is to carry goods from one town or f s ſuffici 
another, upon horſes, in waggons, kt. ber fire 
a cant word for a fet of rogues, who nile boa 
at inns to get intelligence of what en VE(V., 
it may be worth while to rob, who r ** 
inform the gang with it, but do t bg It ar 

in the fact for fear of d ſcovery. ts and | 

CA*'RRION (8) the fleſh of a dead ne, . 
when it ſti ers, kn 

CARROONN (S.) the number fixed t» . 
that is privileged to carry goods in Lada VER (+ 
which a confiderable ſum of money is pi A. 

CARROU'TSEL (S.) a grand feaſt or 48 


mirth and jollity, ſuch as a prince's i 

lation, marriage, lord mayor's ſeaſt, kt 

CA'RRY (V.) to remove or bear awy 

one place to another. 

CART (5) an infirument or carriage 9 
move heavy goods from one place to and 

drawn by one, two, or more horſes, 


fight a duel, a deſiance; alſo an agree 
between contending parties for the exc 
or redemption of priſoners. 


follower, or defender of Careful f 


ſophy. 
CARTHU'STANS (S.) a religious order f 
ed by Brun, native of Cologn, and um 
Rheims,” who retired from the converſe o 
world in 1084, to a place called Cham 


] 


in the mountains of Dauphine, This into 
had no rules, till Ba VII. general th ters ſort 
formed ſome confttutions out of the cl E-HA'R 
they obſerved, and got them conte hard, as 
the pope. The members of this c 3 
ſerve a ſtrict faſt, and almoft pemeui e, . 
lence, an abſtinence from fleſh even in! EMAT] 
fickneſs, a continual confinement to! - the 
cloiſter, and always wear a hair ſhirt. 6 vattery 
general takes the title of prior of the — and 
treuſe (which is the principal monafe) _ 
and gives name to the order) where bel ge of lip 
every year a general chapter for the “ ſhut 
the order. ERN 

CA'RTILAGE (S) a thick, frong, f S ( 
ſubſtance, and ſort of medium betwet 43 
and bone. N of fc 
CA'RTMEL (S.) in Lancaſhire, fete * ug 
the ſea, — * hills —— Cam by os 
has a fair church, built eathedral-wik * Gy 


form of a croſs, has a good mark cs 


CAS 


Monday for corn 
E 192 


and fiſh; 160 
miles diſtant 


n London, 

TON or CARTOON (S.) a draught or 
un made to be worked from, either in ta- 
ry or Freſco. 
TOU'CH (S.) an ornament in Archirer- 
„ Sprue, Ce. repreſenting a ſcroll of 
, in the open or flat part of which is 
al inſcription, device, cypher, &c. and 
monly called a copartment. 

TOU'CH or 8 . 
1 gunpowder put into a ſmall paper caſe, 
1 \ffcient to charge a muſket, cannon, 
ather fire arms; the larger charges are put 


uuſte- boand or tin caſes. i 


VE.(V.) to cut or divide into ſeveral pie- 
. and when applied to food, Ggnifies the 


zz it artfully, by ſeparating the limbs, 


its and parts regularly; and when applied 
tone, wood, &c. it imports the making 


en, knots, figures, or any other orna- 


nts, 
VER (S.) one ſkilled in cutting up fowls, 
at great feaſts z alſo one who makes 
„ flowers, &c. out of wood, ſtone, &c. 
oe, a ſpecies of the apoplexy, in 
ich t 


tion, and an acute fever. 
YATI'DES (s.) figures in the ſhape of 
with long robes, uſed by the ancients 
ad of columns to fi their buildi 
ADE (S.) the of water from a 
her to a lower part, and is much uſed in 
pompous gardens of princes, noblemen, 
| gentlemen, by cutting a canal into di- 
heights or ſtories, by which means the 
ter makes a very agreeable noiſe, and ac- 


m 
E (S) the ſhell, covering, or incloſure of 
ing; alſo the ſubſtance, condition, or 
tter of a thing in queſtion; alſo the frame 
ded into cells or partitions, that 
ters ſort the ſeveral letters of one ſize in. 
E-HA'RDEN (V.) to render iron or ſteel 
tard, as to be capable of reſiſting any 
tool; alſo tv make a perſon obſtinate, 
flute, Kc. in wickedneſs. - 
MATE (S.) a vault in that part of the 
of the baſtion next the curtain, ſerving 
a battery to defend the face of the oppoſite 
bon, and the mote or ditch. 
ZMENT (S.) that part of a window or 
de of lights that opens to let in the freſh 


K ſhuts to keep out the cold, rain, or | 
1 


ERNS (S.) in Fortiffcation, ſmall rooms 
apartments between the ramparts and the 
ts of fortified towns, and ſometimes on 
ramparts, to ſerve as lodgings for the fol- 
i of the gariſon to eaſe the gariſon. 

£5 (S.) are the ſeveral endings of nouns, 


patient falls into a deep fleep, | 
k a ſudden deprivation of fenſation and | 


s a velocity, that makes it froth or 
much, p 


c AS 


but in the Engh/b, and moſt living tongues, 
they are ſupplied by particles, the word irlels 
remaining invariable. a 14 
CA'SE-SHOT (S.) bullets, ſtones, &c. put 
into caſe*, and ſo ſhot out of great guns, 
chiefly uſed at ſea to clear the enemies decks, 
when they are full of men. 5 
CASH (S.) properly ſpeaking, fignifies the 
cheſt or drawers that money is put into, but 
now it generally means the money itſelf, and 
ſs notes iſſued by the bank or bankers, are 
called ſpecie or ca/> notes. 
CASHIER or CASHEE'R (S.) one who is 
intruſted with the money of another perſon. . 
CASHIER (V.) to diſcharge from or turn 2 
perſon out of his office; allo to diſband fol- 
diers, ſeamen, &c. 
CASK (S.) a veſſel to hold or contain liquor 3 
alſo a head-piece or helmet. | 
CASKET (S.) a little trunk, box, or cabinet 
| to put jewels, money, or writings in; and 
| in the Sea Langu ſmall finnet ftrings, 
4 the als are tied after they are 
rled. 
CASSATION (S.) in the Civil Lew, is the 
abrogation or annulling of any act or proce- 
dure, upon the following accounts, 1. When 
a decree is directly contrary to another decree, 
and both made againſt the ſame perſon. 2. 
When decrees are directly contrary to the 
expreſs decifion of ſtatutes or cuſtoms, 3. 
hen the formalities preſcribed by the laws 
} have not been followed. , 
A'SSIA (S.) a ſweet ſpice, mention'd by Mz- 
as an ingredient in the compoſition of the 
ly oil, it is faid to be the n 
| that grows uncultivated in the Hauies ; 
four ſeveral forts of drugs under this name, 
much alike for look and properties, being all 
gentle purgatives, the fruit of different trees. 
cASSTOPE (S.) a conſtellation in the north- 
thern hemiſphere, conſiſting, according to 
Ptolomy's. catalogue, of 13 ſtars, Tycho's 25, 
and Mr. Flamſteed's 56.— In the year 1573 
there appeared a new ſtar in this conſtellation, 
which at firſt ſeemed to be equal in magni- 
' tude and brightneſs to Jupiter himſelf, but it 
| diminiſhed by little and little, and in eighteen 
months time quite diſappeared. 
CA'SSOCK (S.] a kind of gawn or robe wore 
over the xeſt of the habit, particularly by 
the clergy. 
CAST (V.) to throw away or from one; alſo 
to make an image, flower, &c. by running 
melte9 metal into a mould, * alſo to warp 
or grow crooked, as a piece of wood does by 
heat; alſo to imagine, think upon, or con- 


trive. 

CA'STANETS (s.) ſmall inſtruments of wood, 
ivory, &c. that ſome dancers uſe to play the) 
tune they dance. 

CA'ST-AWAY GS.] one turned out, rejected, 
or put away, 

CASTE'LLANS (S.) ſenators of the lowen, 


ie Latin, aud other variable languages ; 
. 0 | | 


cla ia the Kingdom of 2olond, who Ht on. 


CAS 

© Tow ſeats behind the palatines or great ſena- 

tors; they are a fort of lieutenants of pro- 
vinces, and command a part of a palatinate 
under the palatine. 

CASTIGA'TION (S.) chaſtizing, puniſhing, 
correcting or amending. 

CASTLE (S.) a ftrong place of defence, uſu- 

ally built to keep a town, city, or country 
round 2bout it in awe, 

CASTLE-CA'RY (S.) in Somerſerſpire, a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 96 computed, and 125 
meaſured miles. 

CASTLE-RTISING (S.) a town in Norfolk, 
ſeated on the ſea, where the mar- 
ket was twice a week, and 15 rly, 
but now they are all difuſed, becauſe the ha- 
ven is choaked up with ſands, ſo that there 
are ſcarce tep families left in it, whereas be- 
fore it was a place of good account: It is 
ſtill a borough-town, governed by a mayor, 

- Reward, 12 aldermen, &c. and ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament, It is built on an 
High Hill, near which is a very large caſtle, 
and circular moat ; there is in it a good alms- 
Houſe for 24 widows and a governeſs, founded 
by the duke of Nerfo/k, who is baron of 
Caftle-Rifing ; it is diſtant from London 78 
computed, and 97 mea ſured miles. 

CA'STON (S.) in Norfolk, a town whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Tueſday, it has a bridge 
over the Bure, and in of a mace a bra- 
zen hand is carried before the ſteward of the 
demeſne; it is diſtant from London 97 com- 
puted, and 128 meaſured miles. 

CA'STOR (S.) in Lancaſhire, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from Lond:n 120 computed, and 147 mea- 
ſured miles. 

CA'STOR (S.) an amphibious animal, living 

| both on land and in the water, called a bea- 
ver: It is of a white or aſh colour, has very 
ſharp teeth, its fore-feet are like a dog's, its 
hindermoſt reſemble geeſe's feet, having each 
five toes, The notion that this creature, 
Moms —_ tears 55 its teſticles, is a miſ- 

e; that fold by the apothecaries, being 
only certain glands found near the flank and 
ſhare: The fleſh of this animal ſerves the 
Americans for food, and his ſkin for clothes. 
Alſo Caftor and Pollux, two brothers, who 
were ſaid to ſpring from the fame egg, for 

Which reaſon they were repreſented each with 
half an egg-ſhell in his hand, Jupiter being 
reported to have converſed with Lada under 
the form of a ſwan: Theſe two brothers 
were much famed for their valour, and par- 

. Ecularly for their wars againſt the Corſairs 
and Pirates, for which reaſon they were dei- 
fied, and invoked by the failors, who painted 
or - carved their images upon their ſhips, as 
their tutelar gods: The veſſel that St. Paul 
embarked in, when he was carried to Rome, 
went by this name. Alſo half the conſtella- 

tion Gemuni j alſo a metcor that is faid to ap- 


CAT 
| pear at fea under the form of gia 


8 ＋ (S.) the art of n 
ing out the ground for an | 
ing of tents. read 
CA'STRATE (V.) to ge'd or cut out th 
ticles of an animal; to cut off or le; 
a books part of the original compoſure, 
CASTRATION (s.) the gelding or « 
the male kind of any fort of animak; 
the iling, or leaving of 
part of a book, 

CASUAL (A.) the happening or comi 
E. by chance or accident, wholly 


CA'SUIST (s.) one who ſtudies to ref 
ficulties and nice points of conſcience, 
CAT (S.) a common domeſtick ce 
the voracious kind, which has a tum 
pathy to the vermin called mice; alſo 1 
word for a lewd, whoriſh woman af 
walker. a ö 
CATABAPTIST (S.) one who difallm 
tiſm, particularly to infants. 
CAT ABIBA'ZON (S.) the moon's dele 
node, called alſo the dragon's tail, 
CATACAU'STICK CURVES (S.) is 
metry, are thoſe cauſtick curves fort 
re 


CATACHRE'SIS (S.) a rhetorical | 
when a word of good or innocent 1 
meaning is put for or uſed abuſively, u, 
ore a pretty man indeed, meaning, you 
vile or ſorry fellow. 
CA'TACOMBS (S.) burying places it 
near Rome, where the primitive Chr 
buried the martyrs, and ſometimes hid! 
ſelves. to avoid the perſecution of the 
em Some learned authors are of 
nion, that theſe catacombs were public 
ing places made by the Heathens kv 
people, ſla ves and malefactors. 
CATACOU'STICKS (S.) the ſcience oft 
or reflected ſounds. 
CATALE'CTICK VERSES (S.) in 
are ſuch as want a ſyllable. 
CATALE'/PSIS (S.) a kind of apopler), 
eaſe, wherein the patient is deprived d 
tion, and remains fixed in the fame f 
the diſeaſe firſt ſeized him, with da 
n, but without fight or underftandi 
CA*'TALOGUE (S.) an iaventory dr 
goods, names, &c. 
CA'TAMITE (S.) a ganymede or boy 
for ſodomitical practices. ; 
CATAPHRY'GIANS (S.) a ſect of ben 
fo called, becauſe they were P 
followed the errors of Montanus. The) 
up the bread of the Euchariſt with tix 
of infants, whom they pricked u 
with needles, and then looked fen - 
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CAT 
ASM (S.) a pultice or conſiſtence of 
pre be wer meal hm 
[UM (S.) a or 
= — vithout — 
\PULTA (8.) an engine uſed by 
darts or javelins four or five yards 


4RACT (S.) the falling of water with 
wot noiſe and force, occaſioned by the 
mage of a rock or rocks meeting together 
courſe of a river, and ſo making one 
much higher than the other; alſo a diſ- 
wer in the eyes, cauſed by the congelation 
derm between the uveous coat and cry- 
he humour. 
RH (S.) the flow or falling down of 
nours from the head to the lower parts of 
body ; ſo the falling or dropping of the 
out of the back -bone, is the catarrb 
he ſpinal marrow. 
ASTASIS (S.) the third part or act of a 
dy, wherein the whole beauty and force 
plot are exhibited. Among the Phyſi- 
|, the followers of Hrppocrates call it the 
condition or conſtitution of a thing; 
with the Galenifts, it is the ſeaſons of the 
, the diſpoſition of the body, or confi- 
ton of the time. 
ASTROPHE (S.) the finiſhing, con- 
0, or laſt act of a play, in which the 
le ſcheme, deſign, or plot, is laid open; 
the end or finiſhing of any work or bu- 
&; but when ſo applied, is uſually under- 
(in a bad or fatal ſenſe, as the murder or 
of a perſon by ſome diſmal accident. 


H (S.) a ſhort, witty, or merry ſong ; | 


a tender, or ſwift-ſalling veſſel, as, a 


(V.) to ſeize, lay hold of, overtake, 
ue; from whence a bailiff or ſerjeant is 
d a catch-poll, which is now a word of 
ny, rather applied to their followers or 
ants than themſelves, 
CHE'TICAL (A.) ſomething like or 
ging to a catechiſm. 
ZCHISM (S.) a ſummary account 
belief and practice of any ſet of men, 
Ter different in their opinions; alſo the 
rae of any art or ſcience drawn up by 
of queſtion and anſwer, 
ECHIST (S.) a perſon that teaches or 
ts others in the catechiſm or firſt prin- 
þ of religion, by way of queſtion and an- 
explaining, as he goes along, whatever 
N appears to be difficult to the learner. 
ECHIZE or CA'TECHISE (V.) to in- 
rein the fundamentals of any doctrine, 
Warly applied to religious matters; alſo 
ze, blame, or find fault with a perſon 
mething done amiſs, | 
CHU'MEN (S.) a name given by the 
Chriſtians to thoſe Jews or Gentiles, 
themſelves 


CAT 


| learning the principles of Chriſtianity, openly 
profeſſing the ſame, and attending ſuch ſer- 
vices as they were allowed and appointed, - 

CATEGORICAL (A.) poſitive, affirmative, 
or determinate. 

CATEGORY (S.) an accuſation z alſo the 
rank, order, or predicament that any propoſt- 
—5 or number of particulars are ranged in or 
under. 

CATENA'RIA (S.) the curve that a rope 
makes when freely by any two 
points, ; 

CATENATE (V.) to chain, bind, link, or 

CATER V.) to buy, provide, prepare 

. .) to buy, ide, or vice 
tuals for c feaſt 9 

CA'TERER (S.) the officer that has the care 
of providing victuals in a prince's or noble- 
man's houſe or family. 

CA'TERPILLAR (S.) the name of a reptile 
that devours greens, fruits, &c. alſo of a 
lazy, idle, ſlothful, or voracious perſon, that 
devours the produce of another's induſtry. 

CATES (S.) niceties, dainties, or curioſities in 


eating. 
CATHARTICKS (S.) medicines that purge 
by ſtool, of which there are divers forts, 
ſome gentle, and ſome violent. , 
CATHE'DRAL (S.) the epiſcopal church or 
congregation of any place. In former times, 
the prieſts compoſed their Preſbyterium with 
their biſhops, and were ſeated in chairs, after 
the manner of their conſiſtories, the biſhop 
that preſided in the aſſemblies fitting in a 
chair above all the reſt; whence to this day 
they obſerve the feaſt of St. Peter's chair at 
Rome and Antioch ; but at preſent the word 
means the large or principal church or temple 
in a dioceſe, where the ſervice is ſung by 
choirs, and where the biſhop holds a court, 
Kc. Whereas formerly it meant the con- 
gregation of Chriſtians aſſembled together, 
they not being allowed temples for that pur- 
poſe till the time of Conflantine the Great. 
CATHERE'TICKS (S.) medicines purging, 
eating or taking away ſuperfluities, as proud 
fleſh, excreſcencies ariſing in wounds, &c. 
CATHETER (S.) an inſtrument hollow, and 
ſomewhat crooked, uſed by ſurgeons to thruſt 
up the yard into the bladder, to clear the 
ne of gravel, &c. and to help the urine 
orward 


CATHE'TERISM (s.) in Surgery, is the c 
of injecting liquor into the bladder, by a ſy- 


ringe, &c. 

CATHE'TUS (S.) in Geometry, is any line 

l icularly upon another; ſo that 

all ſuch lines, that, by falling upon one ano- 
ther, conſtitute or make a right angle, may, 
be called cathetick lines. 

CATHOLICISM (S.) u , or ſome» 
thing common to all of the ſame kind, 

CA'THOLICK (A.) univerſal, general, &c. 
alſo a ſoft name given to the Papiſts, or pro- 


tad prepared for baptiſm, by 
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eATRHOLIcoN (s.) an univerſal medicine, | ing, or caution ; and in the Feclfaftcy 

; ded to be good for all diſorders. is a bill put in to hinder a perſon's wr 

CA'TLING (S.) = furgeon's diſmembering} will, or adminiſtering upon the &cu6 
knife; alſo the downy moſs that grows upon | nother, till - certain conditions are « 
walnut-trees ; alſo a ſmall gut-ftring fit for with, or objections anſwered, 

a muſica] inſtrument. CAVEER (S.) the roes and fpawn d 
CATO'NIAN (A.) folid, grave, thoughtful,} eſpecially ſtorgeon, pickled, a 
according to the manner and practice of Cato, CA'VERN (S.) a natural hole, des, * 

the famous Roman. ' crack, or hollow place under ground, 6 
CATO'PSIS (S.) a dimneſs of ſight, ſome- nes th the ſurface of the earth. 
times called nyepia. CA'VERNOUS (A.) a land full — 
CATO/PTRICKS (S.) the ſcience of reflex} chaſms, hollow places, or large opening * 
viſion, or that branch of opticks, which de- CA'VIL (XV.) to wrangle, find fauk x 
livers and demonſtrates the laws of light tefty; to argue captiouſly. 
refected from mirrors, ſpeculas, looking- CAVITY (S.) any hollow part or plate 
glaſſes, &c. CAUL (S.) the ſkin that covers the l 
CATO'PTROMANCY (S.) divination, or] alfo the back or hinder part of a » 
pretending to foretel things by looking into a] head-drefs, 
glaſs, | CAU'LDRON (S.) a large veſſel to k 
CATT or CATT-HEAD (S.) in a Shrp, is a] boil water, viftuals, &c. in, 
Lrge piece of timber faſtened aloft right un- } CAU'SAL (A.) of, or belonging to thy 
der the hawſe, with two ſhivers at the end] or power of producing any thing, 
thereof, wherein is put a block, and a rope] CAU'SALITY (S.) the action or pour 
with a large iron hook, whoſe%uſe is to raiſe} cauſe in the doing or producing a thing 
the anchor from the hawſe, &c. there is | CAU'SATIVE (A.) that expreſſes or fy 
alſo a large fort of boiling-apples called carrs- | cauſe or reaſon for doing a thing, 
beads, CAUSE (S.) in Philoſophy, the producer 
CA'TTTERWAUL (V.) to be eager, or hot | effect. In Morality, the motive, x 
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in the purſuit of converſing with the contrary 1 or ſubje&, upon or by which 41 BR, 
ſex; to ſquall or make a noiſe as cats do, done. In Law, a trial before a jul 3 
when they are proud, and go a rutting. open court, where the reaſon or ue other 
CATTLE (S.) all forts of beaſts for labour ; the action is examined into. BRA 


alſo oxen and ſheep for eating; alſo a term of | CAUSE (V.) to produce, effect, or u 
reproach for a rogue, whore, &c. paſs. 
CAVALCA'DE (S.) a triumph, or pompous | CAU'SEY or CAU'SEWAY (S.) def 


aiſing o 


E'BRI 


22 on horſeback, or in carriages, in] path in ſtreets next the houſes, mai ERIT 
onour of a prince or great man, upon any people to walk on without being hurt xd with 
folemn occaſion. terrupted by horſes, carts, &c. and pa wree of 


CAVALIER or CAVALEEF'R (S.) a knight, | larly ſpoke of fuch as are made in wet goes 
gentleman, or ſoldier that rides on horſeback; otherwiſe unpaſſable, marſhy ground, STI 
this was alſo a party name, or diſtinction] which purpoſe they are commenh rad avens, | 
here in England, in the rebellion in King] fiderably higher than the other part, olidlon 
Charles It's time, when thoſe who eſpouſed | CAU'STICKS (S.) in Fh, any thi Bac 
the king's cauſe or party, were called eava-| burns or corrodes the ſkin or fleſh, 4 conditi 


liers, the others raundbeads, In Portificati:n, | iron, &c. but more eſpecially meant 1 26d of t 
it is a heap of earth raiſed in a fortreſs to lay | tain medicines laid on a boil, or othe! L S.) 
2 parcel of cannon on, in order to. ſcour the] diſtempered part of the body. rmit's « 


field of the beſieging enemy, or to annoy and | CAU*TELOUS (A.) wary, careful, bs 
deſtroy a commanding work which the ene- | one that well weighs a matter befare k 


my have erected, it, or agrees to it. 
"CA'VALRY (S.) that part of an army that CAU“ TERIZ E (V.) to burn the fic; Rome, 
rides and fights on horſeback, is done by an actual cautery, ſuch uf eleQting 
CA'VATE (V.) to ſcoop, bore, or make any | bot metal; or a potential cautery, or . parte 
ſolid matter hollow. | corroding medicines, ſuch as quick -MWotain tl 
CAVA'TION (S.) a making void, or hollow; calcined tartar, &c, mixed vp together LAR | 
and in Arebitecture, is the digging away the] CAU"TION (S.) a-hint, notice, er um x lowef 
earth in order to lay the foundation of a] do, or not to do a thing; alſo care, . comn 


building, or to erect vaults or cellars, ſpection, or heedfulnels. 
CAVDLE (S.) a liquor ſometimes made with | CAU"TIONARY (A.) any thing 0] LAN, 
beer, oatmeal, &c. and ſometimes with wa-] pawn or pledge for the performance N houſe t. 
ter, oatmeal, &c. principally uſed by women | conditions; fo towns delivered up to 2a“ 


during the time of their lying - in. or ally for ſecuring the pay ment of nan os, into 
CAVE (S.) a den, hole, room, or hollow] for troops, &c. are called cautzonery © [LSITU] 
place in the earth, or under ground. CAU'TIQUS (A.) wary, d the de 


CAVEAT (s.) an admonition, * adviſed, flow, confiderative; - ern 


CEL 


700D (S-) in the Wef- Riding of Yort- 
++, a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly 
Wedneſday, Here is a caſtle of the arch - 
kop's; diſtant from London 142 coroputed, 
178 meaſured mes. 

XTON (S.) in 79 a ſmall 
50, whoſe market is weekly on Taeſday ; 
tant from London 42 computed, and 50 


deaſu ed miles. - 
SE (V.) to forbear, leave off, diſcontinue, 


all of ye over, or end. - 
opening Bn AR (S.] a fine pleaſant · ſmelling tree, the 
fault a od whereof being bitter, worms will not 


«ch it, for which reaſon it is very durable. 
LING ($.) the upper part of a room, or 
it covered with plaſter gaubed on laths. 
LANDINE (S.) an herb ſometimes called 
allow-wort. 

ARENT (S.) in Logich, a ſyllogiſm, 
boſe ſecond propoſition is an univerſal affir- 
tive, and the reſt univerſal negatives, 
ATURE (S.) the art of engraving or 
ring metals. 

EBRATE (V.) to praiſe, honour, or ag- 
dize a perſon or action, by writing enco- 
ums, erecting trophies or monuments ; to 
uke or keep feſtivals in commemoration of 
im. her, or it. 

EBRATED (A.) honoured, praiſed, ſo- 
mnized or commemorated with feſtivals, or 
y other demonſtrations of reſpect. 
EBRA'TION (S.) the act of honouring, 


ay aiſing or ſolemnix ing any act or n. 

a EBRIOUS ( A.) | honourable, famous, 
o) the orthy, deſerving- 
„ ERITY (S) ſwiftneſs, expedition, ſpeed ; 
hut . with the Matbematicians, that particular 
00e of motion that a given body or magni- 
— je goes over a given ſpace in a given time. 


E'STIAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
avens, heavenly, or of ſuch a nature or 
ſpoſition. 4 
IBACY (5) a ſingle or unmarried ftate 
condition of life, but particular'y under- 
dd of thoſe, who never were married, 
L (S.) a ſmall hut, cave, or place of a 
rmit's dwelling ; alſo a ſmall part or room 
a priſon where condemned malefactors are 
be put alone; alſo one of the diviſions in 
boney- comb; alſo the room of a cardinal 
dm, which he is kept in during the time 
ebecting a pope; allo the partitions or hol- 
parts of huſks or pods of plants that 
batain the ſeed. 
LAX (S.) that room in a building that is 
ie loweſt, and generally 8 or 10 feet under 
he common ground, made for the keeping 
quors, and other neceflaries, cool, &c. 
LLARAGE (s.) the quantity of room in 
houſe that is under the common ground ; 
the rent or premium paid for putting 
Pocs into ſuch rooms. 
LSITUDE (s.) height, tallnefs, ſtature; 
o the degree of dignity or highneſi of a per- 
n in office, T1 | 

. ww | 
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CEMENT (V.) to ſtick, join, or faſten toge · 
ther with mortar, or any clammy binding 
ſubſtance z alſo the uniting the affections of 
difterent perſons. 

CE'MENT (S.) mortar, or any other compo- 
ſition, that binds, Nicks, or taſtens together, 

articulatly that uſed by maſans, &c- both 
hot and cold. 

CEMENTA'TION (S.) a faſtening, ſtitehing, 
Joining, or cloſe uniting things or perſons 
together. 

CENCHRTAS (S.) a ſpreading inflammation, 
called the ſhingles or wild-fire. 

CENO'SIS (S.) with the Phyſicians, is a purg- 
ing, cleanſing, or diſcharging the body of 
troubleſome humours. 

CENOTA'PHIUM (S.) is the erecting a no- 
ble monument or tomb, to perpetuate the me- 
mory or brave actions of a deceaſed perſon, 
who is buried in another place. 


| CE'NSER (S.) the pot, pan, or veſſel, that 


the incenſe or perfume was put in, that was 
burnt at the Jeruiſb, and other ſacrifices, 

CE'NSOR (S.) a name given at Rome to cer- 
tain magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to re- 
form manners, and to tax and value eſtates: 
Upon occaſion, they degraded ſenators, made 
the princeps ſenatut, inſpected the manaye- 
ment of private families, relating to educa- 
tion and expence; two of theſe officers were 
choſe together, the ane of a patrician or no- 
ble family, and the other of a plebeian or 
common family; they continued five years in 
their office, bur if one died within that time, 

- the ſurvivor quitted, and the people made a 
new election: The firſt inſtituting of this of- 
fice was in the 311 year of Nome, when L. 
Paprrius Mugillanus and L. Sempromus Attra- 
tinus were choſen ; this office grew into ſuch 
reputation, that none were choſe into it, till 
he had gone through the moſt conſiderable in 
the republick before, as a qualification for 
this. Venice has ſuch a like officer to this 
day, who is chaſe every fix months; the li- 
cenſers of books are allo called cenſors, 

CENSO'RIOUS (A.) ſevere, one that finds 
fault upon flight occaſions z a carping, ill- na- 
tured, uncharitable perſon ; one who is blind 
to good actions, and lynx-eyed to the miſ- 
takes of all mankind. 

CENSO/RIOQUSN ESS (S.) moroſeneſa, iil-na- 
ture, a diſpoſition that is always finding fault 

Vith the actions of another. 

CE NSURABLE (A.) actions that are liable 
to blame; the conduct of unguarded per- 
ſons; any thing that may juſtly be found 
fault with, | 

CE'NSURE (S.) correction, fault - finding, 
blame, criticiſm ; and in the Ecclefiaftical 
Court, it is excommunication, mulct, or 
ſome other puniſhment the law permits. 

CENSU RE (V.) to condemn, excommuni- 
cate, blame, find fault with, criticiſe up- 


„ &c, 
| CENT or CE'NTUM (s.) a cammon word 
R 2 tor 


. 


4 
| 
bi 

1 
1 
1 
4 
| 
1 
Il 


— — — —— 


CEN 


for an hundred, applied to affairs of 
uſury, or how much in the hundred perſons 
+ muſt pay for money borrowed, as, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, &c. per Cent. and this, in a Law 
Senſe, is for 12 months or one year; but in 
Sales, the rebate or allowance for prompt 
payment is ſo much as is mentioned in the 
conditions, immediately upon paying the mo- 

in 2, 4, or more days or weeks. 
CENTAU'R (S.) a part of a ſouthern conſtel- 
lation, commonly joined with the wolf; alſo 
a fort of monſter, r by the anci- 
ents, as half man and half horſe, and re- 
to be the ſon of Ixiom and a cloud; 
r e e me . 
the le © aly, who practiſed rid- 
— ths. 
- ther countries about them, gave occaſion to 

this tory. 


CE'NTER or CENTRE (S.) the middle 


point of diſtance or weight; alſo the ſcope, 
aim, drift, or deſign of a perſon, in his diſ- 
courſe or actions. 

CE'NTER (V.) to tend, bear towards, incline 

to, end, terminate, or reſt in a point. 

CE'NTESM (S.) the hundredth part of any 
whole thing, a diviſion made upon ſome cu- 
rious mathematical inſtrument:. 

CE'NTINEL (S.) a military word or name 
for the perſon who, in an army, gatiſon, &c. 

zs put or plac'd at any particular paſs, ſtation, 
c. to watch that no perſon paſſes without 
giving notice to the detachment, or whole 

body of the army, gariſon, &c. 

CE'NTRAL (A.) of or belonging to the cen- 
ter or midd e, from whence Mr. Baker's in- 

- vention to find out the center of a circle that 
ſhould cut a parabola in as many points as an 

- equation, to be conſtructed, had real roots, is 

called the central rule; alſo the fire that, ac- 

cording to the ſyſtems of ſome philoſophers, is 

contained in the bowels of the earth, is called 
the central fire, 

CENTRIFUGAL (A.) that endeavours to 
fly or go from its center or fixed place; fo 
the force that any body moving in a circular 

or  curviligeal orbit, ſtrives to fly off from 
the axis, in a tapgent to the ſaid orbit, is 

CEENTRIPETAL (A.) whatever forces, draws, 

- inclines, or compels things towards their cen- 

ter; ſo the gravitation, inclination, or force 
that keeps any body moving round another, 
in its proper orbit, and fo conſequently keeps 

it continually tending towards the ſame cen- 
ter, is called the centripetal farce. 

CE'NTRY (S.) a watchman or ſoldier placed 
to guard an avenue, or give notice of the ap- 

proach of an enemy; it is alſo the common 

name of all private ſoldiers, whether upon 


CER 


CE'NTUPLE (A.) an hunered-f,l4 
thing an hundred times as much, * 
as another, 

CENTURIA”TORS (S.) four proteſtat 
vines of Magdeburg in Germany, who & 
the church hiftory into centures. 

CENTU'RION (S.) a in, bead, or 
mander of an hundred ſoldiers. 

CENTURY (S.) a thing divided into 
parts ; in Chronology, it is an age, 9 

„particularly regarded by the ch 
iſtorians, who ſay ſuch a council, t 
held in the 2d, 3d, 4th, &. century; 
company of foot ſoldiers, conſiſting of 
men; alſo the name of an herb uſed n 
phyſical caſes, 

CE'PHALALGY (S.) the diſeaſe or dit 
called the head-ach. 

CEPHALA'RTICKS (S.) medicines that 
the head, 

CEPHA'LICE (A.) belonging or benefg 
the head. (A 


CEPHEVUS (S.) king of Ethiopia, faths 
— who is ftoried oo ten 
livered from a monſter by Perſeus, to 
ſhe was afterwards married: It is pre 
that the merits of Perſeus tranſlated wh 
into the ftars, with his wife and daa 
and planted them at the back of the 
oy 3 ſay, that hut 

tion Ptolomy's catalogue 13, 
Tycho's 11, *. the Flamſteedian 3j 
of various ma , &c. 

CERA”TION (S.) with the Ciymiſt, 
making or com matter, ſo as to1 
der it diſſolvable or fuſible, which mam 
it was not, which is frequently done to 
metals eaſily penetrable. 

CE'RBERUS (S.) a name the poets get 
with three heads, which they feigned & 
keeper of hell, that careſſed the unfortu 
ſouls ſent thither, and deyoured them 
would get out again. 

CERCO'PES (S.) certain cheating fellom, 
the poetica! Mythology, that Jupiter i 
to transform into monkeys, to intimates 
God's vengeance againſt 

CEREA'LES (S.) feaſts which the Pagze 
lebrated in honour of the goddeſs Cera, 
ſo much reſpect, that the men abt 
from the company of their wives whilt 
held; the ſacrifice was performed wit 
traordinary reſpect, and no wine empiy 
in it. 

CEREBRO'SITY (S.) an inclinablenels # 
mad, brain-fick, diſturbed or diſorders 
the clear and free uſe of one's reaſon; 20 
poſition or inclination to madneſs. | 

CE'RE-CLOTH (S.) a plaiſter, who pt 
cipal uſe is to ſtrengthen any part of | 
body, that has been injured by 2 
ſtrain, &c. 

CEREMO'NIAL (A.) of or belonging w. 
remonies ; alſo a containing the cr 

| nies of the church of Rane, 


. 


CES 


FMO/NIOUS (A.) complimental, for- 
|, full of nice obſervations or ceremonies, 
EMONY (S.) a rite or cuſtom belonging 
by the church; alſo the for- 
compliments uſed at publick or pri- 
ſo when any feaſt, funeral, &c. 


z Of 
ity or 
vp; a pompous or grand manner 
in , 
ge; s done with great or much 


) the pretended daughter of Saturn 
10% is faid to have taught men the art 


, r. huſbandry and conomy, and was there- 
57 worſhipped with divine adoration. 
og of Wire or CERNE-A'BBAS (s.) in Dorſet- 


be, ſeated in a dry bottom, watered with a 
rivulet, in a champain country, afford- 
much delight to the lovers of the hawk 
{ the hound; and though the town is but 
n, yet it has an eminent market for 
n, ſheep, cattle, &c. weekly on Wedneſ- 
y; Giant from Londen 99 computed, and 
j meaſured miles. 

TAIN (A.) poſitive, ſure, undoubted, 
„ſettled, determined. 

TAINTY or CE'RTAINNESS (S.) 
tirencs, undoubtedneſs, fixedneſs, aſſu- 


Nis. 

TIFICATE (S.) a writing to aſſure or 
nin the truth of a fact done; alſo a 
| or permiſſion to do certain things 
rein related, 

TIFY (V.) to authorize, inform, or de- 
TITUDE (S.) that ſatisfaction that the 
ad or judgment of a perſon receives from 
ſeveral forts of proof that the nature of 
thing in queſtion requires. 

Us (S.) fiperfine white lead, or | 
ite, which is a preparation of lead, 

N, &c. with vinegar. 

AR (S.) a title of honour which the Ro- 
emperors gave to their ſons, or ſuch as 
| aopted for their ſucceſſors; the king of 
Romans in Germany is like it; alſo the ge- 
al name for a king, emperor, &c- 

V.) to tax, aſſeſs, rate, or lay a mult 
ne upon a perſon, diftrift, or diviſion. 
ATION (S.) a forbearlng, leaving off, 
ag over; ſo when two armies are in trea- 
and it is agreed for a week, month, &c. 
n0 hoſtilities ſhall be committed on ei- 
F fide, that is called a truce, or ceſſation 


rms, 
— a yielding, granting, giving up 
OR G.) one impowered to rate, ceſs, or 


$050 


| 


CHA 


a large leathern girdle garniſhed with lead, 
uſed by the Roman prize-fighters in their 
combats. 

CH, are two letters that both begin and end 
many words in the Engliſh language, and 
have a particular ſounding in thoſe words, 
that are of Englifþ derivation ; but generally 
ſound like & in words of Greek and Hebrews 
original, as chirurgeon, kirurgeon 3 arch-ane 
gel, ark-angel, &c. Nebuchadnezzar, Nebu- 
kadnezzar, &c. 

CHACE (S.) a ſtation for the wild beaſts in a 
foreſt, larger than a park, but yet may bs 
poſſeſſed by a ſubject, which a foreſt cannot z 
alſo the act of hunting or purſuing game; 
alſo the hollow or whole bore of a p'ece of 
ordnance; in a Ship, thoſe guns put in the 
head or ſtern, are called chace guns or pieces. 

CHACE (V.) to purſue, hunt, or follow after 
a or thing, in order to make a prize 
of it or them. 

CHACOONN (S.) in Mufich, a particular kind 
of air, always in triple time, compoſed with 
great variety of humour, contrived to a baſs 
of eight bars, played ſeveral times over, but 
not ſo much confined, as the baſs of a 
ground, liberty being given to vary every 
time to humour the treble, and ſometimes to 
imitate it: Theſe airs or tunes are always 
played in a lively briſk manner, and are ſaid 
to take their original from the Moors, 

CHAFE (V.) to warm, by rubbing with one's 
hand, as when a part is benumb'd with cold; 
alſo to gall, fret, or grow ſore with riding or 
other exerciſe; alſo to vex or torment one's 
ſelf at a diſappointment, affront, &c. 

CHAFF (S.) the refuſe or ſtraw that is ſepa« 
rated from corn, by ſcreening or winnowing. 

CHA'FFER (V.) to bargain, contract, buy or 
exchange wares or commodities. 

CHA'FING (S.) gently rubbing with the 
hand, warming, galling, &c. from whence 
the inftrument that cooks put live coals in, 
to warm, or keep hot, diſhes of ſoop, meat, 
&c. are called chafing-diſbes, 

CHA'GFORD (S.) in Devonſbire, a market 
town, diſtant from London 152 computed, 
and 191 meaſured miles. 

CHA'GRIN (S.) trouble, vexation, uneaſineſs, 
diſappointment, „a being out of 
temper, or diſturbed in mind; alſo a fort of 
large-grained leather, uſed to make caſes for 
ſmall inſtruments, covers for books, 
brought from Tarkey, and vulgarly called 

reen. 

CHAGRIN (V.) to teaze, vex, perplex, 

CHAIN (S.) an inſtrument made up 
links or parts of iron, braſs, &c. that faſten 
or lock one into another, and is of divert 
lengths and thickneſſes, as the uſe to which 
it is applied requires; alſo a ſeries of argu- 
_ or reaſons that depend one upon an- 
other. 5 

CHAIN (V.) to tie, faſten, lock up, or re- 
ſtrain, to Knit, unite, or put together. 

CHAIR. 


CHA 
me advanced according to the ſyſtem that the 
author favours. 

CHA'OS (S.) a confuſed jumble, heap, or 
mixture of things of differing natures, and 
commonly underſtood of the original maſs of 

. matter, that God compoſed the ſeveral parts 
of — beautiful ſtructure of the world 

, out of. 

CHAP (V.) to gape, fplit, or rend, as ground 
does in a long and extraordinary drought, or 

as ſome people's hands do, that are ſwelled 
with cold, &c. 

CHAP (S.) a rent, chink, or fiſſure in the 
ground or a perſon's fleſh, &c. alſo a cuſtomer 
or perſon to whom we ſell goods, &c. 

CHAPE (S.) the plate of iron, ſilver, braſs, 
c. that is put at the end of a ſcabbard of 
a ſword, to prevent the ſword's point from 
toming through; and with the Huntſmen, it 
is the tip end of a fox's tail. 

CHA'PEL.(S.) a building that is ſometimes a 
part of a church, or is adjoined to it for par- 
ticular uſes, or that is built alone, and at a 
diſtance from it, where pariſhes are large, in 
order to be an aſſiſtant or help to it; ſome- 
times there are free chapels, which are ſuch 
as are endowed with revenues for maintain- 
ing a curate without any to the rec- 
tor or people; alſo the office or houſe where 
printers do their buſineſs, is ſo called, becauſe 
the firſt work of that kind iv England was 
performed in a chapel! in Weſtminſter . 

CHA'PEL (S.) in the Frith, in Derbyſhire, 
was formerly a market-town, but it is now 
out of uſe ; diſtant from Londen 124 com- 
puted, and 149 meaſured miles. 

CHAPELO'NIANS (S.) ſuch members or 
workmen in a printing houſe as have paid 
their ſeveral fines, and are intitled to a divi- 
dend of the perquiſites. 

CHA'PITER (S.) with the Arcbitecis, is the 
*crown or upper part of a column; and with 
the Lewwyers, it is the ſummary, heads, or 
contents of ſuch matters, as are to be en- 

nired into, 

CHA'PLAIN (S.) the prieſt or perſon that 

divine ſervice in a chapel, or that is 
retained by a prince or nobleman, to perform 
religious offices in his private family. 

CHA'PLET (S.) a firing of beads uſed by the 
Papiſts to count the Pater-noſters or Ave- 
maries they are to rehearſe, either for them- 
ſelves or others. 

CHA'PMAN (S.) a buyer of any fort of 
gocds, &. © cuſtomer. 

CHAPPAR (S.) a courier, meſſenger, or poſt 
of the king of Perfia, who carries diſpatches 
from court to the provinces, and from the 
provinces to the court, who being furniſhed 
with a horſe by the ſophi's maſter of the 
horſe, rides thereon till he grows weary, and 
then he ſeizes the firſt horſe he meets, and 
returns his own to a man ſent after him on 


CHA 
takes a third, who 
E 
APP E (S.) the partition mT 
eſcutcheon by lines drawn from the ta 
center of the upper edge to the fene 


CHAPS (S.) the cheeks, mouth, jam, 
all the lower part of the face. 

CHAPT (A.) ſplit or lit with drought ut 

7 in winter. 

A S.) a certain portion or 
of a — alſo a community of ec 
Cy 9 cat or calle 
c Ancien the bi and 
ed together in the — why. 
ſhop in performing the holy offices, wi 

the church; but now that 5 
gated, Alſo the meetings both of ew 
military, as well as religious orders or a 
blies, for the regulation of their affain, 
frequently called chapters, 

CHAR or CHARE (V.) to do ſmall jo 
houſhold work, by an unſettled or acc 
perſon ; alſo to ſeparate the large chaf 
the corn or ſmaller chaff; alſo to burn 
ſo as to make charcoal; alſo to burn cu 
as to take the greateſt part of the f 
out, to fit them for chymical purpoſa 
alſo the name of a fine kek. b 
— in ſeveral rivers both in Ela 


CHARACTER (S.) in Printing, the | 
that a book is printed with; allo any 
uſed to fignify words or things not ex 
in writing, as in Algebra, Geometry, 4 
mn, Chymiſtry, &c. allo the deſcripiin, 
- tle, quality, or behaviour of a 

CHARACTERT'STICE (S.) a mark, 
or ſymbol denoting ſomething ; as, in 
bra, is more or addition, and — b 
or 2 in Chymiſtry, N is bu 


ſilver, &c. 
CHARACTERT'ZE (V.) to deſcribe the 
lities, properties, endowments, and behan 
of things and perſons. 
CHARCOAL (S.) wood burnt a conlxer 
time, and — ſtifled, or the fire put 
or extingui in a particular mannet, 
that the coal remains very black, and al 
fired, uſeful for many purpoſes in ach 
chymiſtry, handicrafts, cookery, &. 
CHARD (S.) a poſt-town in Sono 
whoſe market is weekly on Mondiy ! 
computed, and 140 meaſured miles il 
from London, 
CHARGE (S.) in common Life, is the ent 
— food, —_ and ow _— 

unnery, the nti powder and 
that a ſmall os large. gun is loaded wth 
do the execution deſigned or defired; ul 
raldry, it is what is borne in the ec 
or coat of a family, to diſtinguiſh it fun 
others, a great number of chag " 


rpoſe to carry it back ; the owner of the 
Land malt follow or fend after bem tl be 


deemed ſo honourable as a few; in ft 
1 t 


COM 


| of any thing. 
a PORT (7) to agree, to demean, of 


have one's 


ſelf. 
' PORTMENT (S.) behaviour, demea- 


ments or voices; in OEconomy, to regulate 
„ manners, to bring one's 40>. me 


i conſtituent, or abſolutely neceſſary | 


CON 
cludiae man AN one general, c. 
COMPREHENSIVE (A.) capacious, large, 


extenſive, full; fignificant, nervous, ſtroſig ; 
alſo ſpoken of the minds or underſtandings of 
thoſe perſons, whoſe wits are quick to con- 
. and judgment ſtrong to diſcern the good 
—.— uſefulneſs or diſadvantage of 
propoſi don. 
COMPRESS (V.) to ſqueeze cloſe together, 
to into a narrow compaſs. 
A.) any thiag that may 
be ſqueezed, reduced, or brought into a leſſer 
compaſs than it naturally occupies. 
COMPRE'SSION (S.) the ſqueezing or bring+ 


ergy confideration, „and ſobriety; in I 
| the « Life, it is to heal or make up 3 
1 arrel, breach, or divifien among diſagree- COMPRE'SSIVES (3), . medicines which pro- 
is tte duce a dryneſs in an ed member. 
il rd (A.) quiet, ſedate, rational, | COMPRI'NT (v.) to make a im- 
1 aſe preſſion of a _ _ cohtrary to the 
ain, NO SEDNESS (S.) calmneſs, ſecdateneſs, conſent of know in nos 

of mind. COMPRI'SE (v.) to — take in. 


PO'SITE (A.) made up of two or more 
% in Phyſich, electuaries, &c, and 
Aebitefwre, ; the ſth or Roman order io 
compounded or made up 
e in Arithmetick, a compo- 
number is ſuch a one, as may be divided 
ſome number leſs than the whole, and 
pter than unity, ſuch as 6, 8, 12, Kc. 
POSITION (S.) the ſetting, mixing, or 
ing of ſeveral things together; in Mufick, 
te piece or book. of muſick made ft for 
es or inſtruments; in Painting, it is the 
„ in Trade, it 
age for th male; in Mathematics, it 
ſyntheſis, or the demonſtration of a 
b fpund, which <> Euclid and ſeve- 
other geometricians 
PO'SITOR (S.) — AH a 
e that puts the types or letters into order, 
able to the original or y, ſo that it is 
y for the preis · men do wor off any num- 
of impreſſions ordered, 
PO'SURE (S.) calmneſs, ſedateneſs, cool- 
freedom from extravagance of grief, 
For any other paſſion alſo any thing 
up 
(FOUND (S.) any thing made up of dif- 


parts. 
POUND (V.) to mix ſeveral things or 
pedients together; alſo to make up or com- 
i difference between parties; to agree to 
N the payment of part of a debt, for, 
inſtead of the whole, &. 
— (V.) — contain or include 
in one; alſo to apprehend, con- 
, or underſtand a thing, 
- yrs rg (A.) that may be con- 
under ſtood. 


0h (S.) the apprehending 
thin the ideas 
STK 1 — the mind 


the vaderRanting ; a ſo the in- 


part of a debt, and receiving a| 


COMPROMLT'SE (V.) to bring a matter to 
arbitration, to make = f — 
two or more parties, ar 23 to uadd 
them to leave it to the reference and award 
of diſintereſted perſons. 

COMPU'LSION (S.) force, conſtraint. 

COMPU'LSIVE oft COMPU'LSORY (A. 

that takes away the free choice that a perſon 

is deſirous to act with, of a forcing or con- 
ſtraining nature. 

COMPUNCTION (S.) a term uſed in Diui- 

nity, for that ſorrow or remorſe a perſon has' 

for any act that he has heretofore — that 
is of a criminal nature; and ſome make it 
extend even to the faults of others. 

COMPURGA'TION (S.) the clearing or juſ- | 
tifying one perſon by the oath of another, 

COMPURGA'TOR (S.) he who juſtifies or 

clears another perſon by his own oath. 

COMPU'TABLE (A.) that may be eſtimat:d, 
valued, counted, or caſt u 

COMPUTA'TiON (S.) the eſtimating, rec- 

koning, or valuing the amount, charge, diſ- 

tance, &e. of a thing 

COMPU'TE (Vw to caſt ups reckon, ot va- 

lue the worth, diſtance, &c. of a thing. 

COMPU'TER, CO'MPUTANT of COM- 

PUTIST (S.) a reckoner, valuer, or ac- 

comptant. 


$9 Crna ADE (S.) a compatiion, or fellow - 

way | 

CON or KEN (V.) to learn perfeftly, a 
nderſtand. 


or u 
CON (S.) a blow or knock. 

\CONA'TUS. (S.) a word ai md tw 
preſeat — ts e or 
— of — body towards motion, and 
bears the ſame relation to actual motion, as 
a pont does to a line; or it may be defired 
the velocity with Which motion is confi 
dered in its ſeveral variations of encreaſe and 


* 


decreaſe. 
ISDA TIEN (8.) a vaulting or, 
X arching 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


CON 


) ere 


building 
CONCATENA'TION (S.) 2 joining, tying, 


or linking things together, particularly ſpo- 
ken of a regular diſcourſe that is well con- 


nected, and where what follows depends upon | 
before, 


what went 
CO'NCAVE (A.) hollow within .like a nut- 


ſhell, when the kernel is taken out; in p- 


ticks, ſuch glaſſes as are ground hollow wih- 
Gurnery, a the bore or infde of » pc 
of ordnanae. 


CONCA'VITY (S.) the bollow or vi ſpace ä 


of any round body. 

CONCEA'L (V.) to hide, keep focrat, or un- 
- known from others. 

CONCEA'LEDNESS (S.) ſecrecy, the being 
- hidden or unknown. 

CONCEA'LMENT (s.) the hiding or K p- 
ing ſecret any perſon or thing, and is often 
applied to frauds in'th6 exciſe, &c, 

CONCE'DE (V.) to comply, agree to, ; iel, 

„or condeſcend to a thing. 


grant 
CONCET'T (s.) — irngination, - 
| odcr 1 ) age eg imagine, fancy, 


believe, or — 

CONCEITED (A.) fooliſh, opinionative, af- 
feed, — 

CONCEI'TEDNESS (8.) a reſolute and ob- 
ſtinate opinion of one's own judgment or per- 
- formance, : 

CONCEIVABLE (A.) that may be appre- 
hended, underſtood, or known. 

CONCEI'VABLENESS (S.) the capacity, 


poſſibility, or power of being known or un- 
der ſtood. ö 


CONCELVVE (V.) to apfrehend, underſtand, 
or form a right notion or true judgment of a 
thing; allo to begin to be with child. 

8 (V.) to meet in one common 

place, or 


CONCENTRA'TION. 8. the crouding toge=. | 


ther, the endeavour cf many things to meet 
in one common point or center, the compreſ- 
fing "of any fluid into as ſmall a ſpace as. 
poſſible. 

CONCENTRICK (A.) ſeveral circles of dif 
ferent areas that are ſwept from one com- 
mon center. 

CONCE'PTION (8S.) the firſt being or forma- 
tion of an embryo or child in the womb ; 
alſo the comprehending, perceiving, or under- 
ſtanding of any propoſition, without regard to 
- acion; alſo a celebrated in the Raman 
: eburch on the 8th of December, in honour of | 
che Virgin Mary's being conceived, and born | 
immsaculatr, or withaut original ſin. | 

CONCE'RN (v;) to buſy or intereſt one's ſelf 

in on affair. l 

CONCQERN (s.) a buſineſs or affair of mo- 


ment or nr. +, 


or grief for a thing. 
CONCERNED (40 "Pi afflicted, ve. 


| CON 
eſted, or any ways buſied employed, 
 fefted for, ur by a thing. 0 


CONCE'RNMENT (S.) an 
or buſineſs. * n mee the 
CONCERT (v.) to contrive, — 
or deliberate upon a thing, in order * — 
What is begun, „ propoſed, or deſired. 1 * 
CO'NCERT or CONCE/RTO ($.) „e 
plied to Muſick, means OR 
lody artfing from the agreement of 
ral parts of the compoſition, and is gen oN. 
ſpoken of thoſe corey performances 1 1 bete 
art, that require many perſons o in — aww 
ments to it; when ſpoken fg COUR 
or doing — in conjunction with (RET 
CONCE'SSION (S.) an allowance or pe yroue 
ſion 3 the granting or yielding fomett — 
— in order to make an ad uncl, 
CO'NCHOID. (S:) a curve line in Gull, 
which always approaches nearer a frat 4 
to which it is incli never mea This 
CONCUNNOUS (A.) peaſant, ret f encrelt 
alſo certain intervals in muſick that or, e 
ſort of tone between concords and and Arn 
CONCTSE (A.) ſhort, brief, the neat thing « 
* beſt way of doing a thing. CRET! 
CONCLA'VE (S.) the room or apartne el 
the Vatican, where the cardina's max RET. 
chooſe a pope 3 alſo the whole f wo! mar 
cardinals confidered as a collective N Þ thicker 
CONCLU'DE (V.) to make an end, tok 2Qing © 
or determine an affair ; to draw 0 webu | 
—— to come to a reſolution. NCUBIN 
CONCLU'SION (S.) the end, cloſe, d en the 
mination of an affair; an infererce u > hat 
ſequence ; in Legich, the laſt propoſtia Id 2 won 
ſyllogiſm. dren we 
CONCLU'SIVE (A.) that which ce r ther 
viction along with it, from whence fu being en1 
guments whoſe inference is Juſt, anc ON CUBIN 
with the propoſition, are called c omen; all 
convincing arguments. | to one 
CONCO'CTION (S.) a boiling together; veved to 
change which the food undergoes in tip 
,, fires ; an 
confounded it with di coveting 3 
CONCO'MITANT (A.) that — (CUPI'SC 
grees, accompanies, or gces along ut nable 
other ly ſeeks af 
CO'NCORD (s.) an agreement, hm cv (y 
good underſtanding ; in Mufici, if tw non with 
ſounds be in ſuch relation, or hay 1 wehts of 
difference, as that being ſounded tat CU RRE 
they make a, mixed or compous i , 2 pie 
which pleaſes the ear, that rejatior 10 ether, 
a concord ; in Læro, it is the agree (CU'SSIO 
* tween. two parties, who intend the e 15 5 tog 


ſine of lands to ore another, how, 8 D (V.) t 
what manner it ſhall paſs ; it — an right 


ment made upon any reſp g DE MN 
tween two or more) and is divided un nterce to di 
cutory and executed, the laſt of wh 


DE'MN 
is binding, but ſome think the) Fi to de p 


CON | 
+ in Grammar, it is that part of ſyn- 
or conſtruction, which ſhews the depen- 
the words in a ſentence have upon one 


N 
1 
4 


DAN OE (S.) an index or alphabe- 
al catalogue of all the words in the bible; 
is chrono logical account of all the tranſ- 
Mons in the ſa id book. I 

CORDANT (A.) agreeing together in 


KCORDATES (s.) public act, of agree- 


nt between princes and popes concerning! 


nefices, 
COURSE G.) an afſembly or meeting 
in any place, | | 

(CRETE (A.) a body compoſed of ſeve - 
| ſubſtances ; in Natural Philoſophy, it is a 
xy dude up of different principles; in A- 
metich, concrete numbers are thoſe which 
joined to ſornething, as 2 books, 3 dogs, 
cows, &e. in Legict, it is any quality con- 
bred with its ſubjet 5 thus, if we ſhould 
„ This cleth — we ſpeak of redneſs in 
E (mcrete 3 Whereas, ſhould we ſay, red 
y, we ſhould ſpeak in the abſtract, be- 


oe it may be applied to filk, leather, or | 


y thing elſe, 
CRETED (A.) collected or grown into 


male, 


CRE'TION (s.) the wniting or joining of 


en maſſes into one; in Pharmacy, it d 

e thickening or rendering a juice ſolid, by 
bacting or taking from it the phlegmatick 
aqueous part. 

VU BIN AGE (S.) a criminal commerce 
ween the two ſexes; it was alſo a term 
2 lawful marriage between a nobleman 

id a woman of mean condition, whoſe 

ren were incapable by law of inheriting 
tir father's eſtate, the dignity of the father 
being conferred upon the mother. 

(CUBINE (S.) # harlot, a miſs, a looſe 

„man; alſo a women of mean extract mar- 
8 to one nobly born, whoſe quality is not 
veyed to her. | 

(CUPISCENCE (S.) luſt, or venereal 

lires ; an earneſt or over-fond ing for, 
coveting after any thing. 

(CUPI'SCIBLE FACULTY (S.) the 

reaſonable part of the ſoul, or that which 

ly ſeeks after the gratification of the ſenſes, 
CUR (V.) to conſent, yield, or agree in 


ion with, or have the fame notion or 


oozhts of a thing, as another perſon, 
CURRENCE (S.) an agreement in opi- 
* 2 yielding or ſubmitting, or acting 
1 | 

CU'SSIOVN (s. 

Ser wee - friking, faking, or 
D (V.) to fteer, direct, lead; or conduct 

el right upon the water. 

DE'MN (V.) to blame, diſapprove of, 

merce to die, give judgment againſt. 
DEMNABLE (à.) blameable, that de- 
5 to de puniſheg, T0 . 


CON 


| CONDEMNA'TION (S.) « fehtencing to 

death, or ſome other great panidment. 

| CONDE/NSATE (V.) to bring a body into 

leſs compaſs t han it uſually takes up. 

CONDENSA'TION (S.) the contracting a 
body, fo as to make it take up leſ room 
than it does when in its natural ſtate ; it is 
cccafioned by bringing the pores cloſer, and 

CO'NDERS (S.) perſons who ſtand on high 
places near the ſea-coaſt; in the time of her- 
ring fiſhing, with boughs, to give notice to 
the fiſhermen, which way the. ſhoal paſſes, 
its courſe being more diſcernible to thoſe a- 
bove, by-means of a blue colour it make in 
the waters, than to thoſe on board the veſſels. 

CONDESCE'ND (V.) to comply, yield, grant, 
ſubmit, or join in. 

CONDESCE'NSION or CONDESCEN. 
DENCY (S.) an yielding, complying, join- 
ing, agreeing, or ſubmitting. 

CONDTGN (A.) according to the merits, 
worth, or deſerts of a perſon, and generally 
applied to puniſhments. 

CONDITION (S.) the ſtate or circumſta 
of a perſon, both as to fortune and bealth; 
ſo we fay, How does he do? — He is in a 
conditian to recover; alſo we ſay, He is a man 
of cenditien, that is, he is a rich or wealthy 
man; alſo it ſignifies the diſpoſition of the 
mind, as, He is good. conditioned, or good- 
natured; ſo we ſay likewiſe, the conditions 
are advantageous or hurtful, according as 
the circumſtances or articles of an agree» 

ment are, | 

CONDITION (V.) to filizulate, article, a- 
gree, bargain, or contract with a 

CONDITIONAL (A.) Whatever is to be done 
upon certain terms of agreement. 

CON DO LE (v.) to ſympathize with a perſon 
in offliction. 2 4 or 

CONDO'LEANCE (S.) a ſympathizing with 
a perſon in affliftion, a fellow-feeling of ano- 
ther's forrow. | 

CONDU'CE (V.) to help, lead, contribute, 
or avail towards doing a thing. 

CONDU'CIVE or CONDU'CIBLE (A.) 
helpful, advantageous, forwarding, uſeful, 

CO'NDUCT (s.) the management, behaviour, 
contrivance, or regulation of a man's ſelf or 
buſineſs in the diſcharge of an affair; alſo an 
aſſurance of ſafety, - given by one prince to 
the ſubjects of another, to paſs thro his do- 
minions unmoleſted, under his ſeal, is called 
a ſafe cinduct, and ſometimes a pi. 

CONDU'CT (V.) to lead, guide, manage, or 
regulate one's ſelf or buſineſs, ; 

CONDU'CTOR (S.) a guide, leader, or pro- 

tector; alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed 
in cutting for the ſtone. 

CONDU'CTRESS (S.) a woman-manager 
guide, leader, or dire&reſs. 

CO'NDUIT-(S.) 2 water-courſe, but particu- 
larly reſtrained to thoſe buildings over a well, 


or reſervoir of water for publick vſe, of 
X 2 Which 
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CON 


formerly there many in and nea 
and ſome are ſtill remaiging, th 
. diſuſed ; alſo any channel or —— 
whatever — called by this name. 

CON E * a Geometrical Term, by which is 
meant a ſolid body, that has a circle for its 
| baks, 4950-9 9 — the top, 
Allied the vertex; there are many ſorts, and 
a vaſt number of properties belonging to this 
figure, of which 1 ſhall ſay nothing here. 

NEY (S.) a rabbet, 
NFA'BULATE (V.) to talk together, to 

, diſcourſe, argue, or diſpute, 

CONFABULA'TION (S.) a familiar converſ- 
ing together upon any ſubject whatever. 

' CONF E'CTION 85 a compoſition made up 
of gums, powders, ſyrups, both for the pur- 

es of medicine and pleaſure, 

- CONFE'CTIONER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade 

or employ is to, make {weet-meats, and other 
curiohties for ſeſtival entertainments. 

, CONFE'DER ACY or CONFEDERATION 

8.) 2 joining together to carry on a common 

cauſe, as when princes enter into an alliance 

to do ſome particular act, or to withſtand a 

common enemy; in a Low Senſe, it is uſed 

criminally, for ſeveral perſons joining to do 


. which 
this 


were 
city, ſill 


acts of violence, or ſomething contrary to] 


the publick laws. 
- CONF E'DERATE (V.) to aſſemble, joio, 
contrive, and act in company. 
» CONFE'R (V.) to b:ftow, give, or compare; 
alſo to talk or diſcourſe together. 
co FERENCE (S.) a diſcourſe held between 
ſeveral perſons upon a particular ſubject. 
Con FE'SS (V.) to own, acknowledge, or de- 
clare one's ſelf guilty of a fault ; and in the 
church of -Rome, is much practiſed in order. 
to gain abſolution for the fins or faults fo 
owned, from the prieſt to whom they were 
declared, upon the condition of ſuch penance, 
25 he ſhall judge convenient to be performed 
by the penitent. 
CONFE'SSION (S.) a plain, open, free decla- 
ration , or owning of a thing; in 2 
ge, it is called auricular anſefſion.; and 
e Law, it is when a criminal pleads 
_— to an indictment. 
cox FE'SSsIONARV (s.) the chair or re 
in which a prieſt fits to hear confeſſion, 
— — 55. ſuch plete np take the 
ion of others, appoint the- penances 
and give abſolut ions; alſo a perſon who, not- 
any ſeverities or perſecutions 
threatened or undergone upon account of the 
+ Chriſtian religion, continues the pub!ick pro- 
feſſion of it, and firmly adheres to it. | 
— DE (V.) to truſt ip rely upon, and 
. teſt thoroughly ſatisſied with a perſon's ho- 
neſty, ability. 


power, and 


coNFiBENCRk (S.] affurance, truſt, and ſa- 


3 alſo the bold, 


—— and di of ſome 
A ibrur G.) . 


—— A 


CON 
. em 


2 A.) bold, fa 
troubleſome, diſagreeable; 22 
aſſured, and certain of a thing, 

CONFIGUR A'TION (S.) the extern 
or of any particular body; 
making one figure like or reſemb 
ther; and in Afrolegy, it is the n 
junction or aſpect of the ſtari. 

CONFLNE (V.) to ſet bounds to a th 
impriſon a perſon ; allo to be amr, 0 
upon a place, 

CONFINEMENT a reſtraint, | 
or impriſonment, 6) 

—_— (S.) — or | 
a count or 

CONFI'RM (V.) to approve, e. 2 

make autheotick z alſo in a Ch 

the rite or ceremony of co 
the biſhop of the dioceſs. 

CONFIRMA'TION (s.) the — 
proof or aſſurance of a thing, whe 
truth, evidence, or certainty, is mor 
rent than before ; in Law, it is the « 
— an eſtate or right by proper - 

and thereby rendering what was any 
able, unavoidable from one perſon t 
ther ; in Church Aﬀairs, it is the 
profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion by u 
perſon, who moe Toptiged in Ns lakag 
was very ſolemnly performed in the pn 
church, in the biſhop's preſence, who 
in the office; it is ill retained in the d 
of England ; and the church of | 


— 


make it the more awful, has ad 

into a — 2 , to file 
CONFI'RMATORY (A.) whatever « of an a1 

rates, ſtrengthens, or ratifies a think) EA'L{V 
CONFI'SCATE (V.) to ſeize, gaant 5 An. 


claim goods, lands, &c. as forfeited 


king far ſomething one or omitts. | that the 
CO'NFISCATE (A) ſuch goods or l 

are forfeited to the king's exc GEA'LAP 
CONFLAGRA'”TION (S.) an univerkl ed from 

neral burning, a great deſolation 4 fire 
CONFLICT (V.) to fight, ſcirmih, GEE (S.) 

counter; to diſpute or argue. , licence 


CO'NFLICT (S.) a battle, canteſt, 6 
ſkirmiſh, or ſtruggle. 

CONFLUENCE (S.) a general meeting 
ther af many waters; an aſſembly, « 
FNFLUENT (A.) rl 

CO'NFLUENT (A rly 
that kind of the ſmall-pox, where tt 
tles run into, or mix with one 
ſo become one general ſcab. 


CO'NFLUX (S.) # flowing, runter wa 
ning together of ſeveral things into oe be works, 
as of waters, diſeaſes, &c. GERIES 

CONFORM (V.) to ſhape, or wake en things, 
another; to ſuit, fit, yield, ſubmit, ME rio: 
to, or with another, Bthering t 

CONFO'RMABLE A.) agreeable, lu lng of hut 
like, in the ſame or after after te body, and 
manner ivelling, 


CON 


mORM ABLENESS or CONFO'RMI- 
8) agrecablenefs, ſuitableneſs, likeneſs, 


| te ln mole a complying with, or 


nen (S.) the faſhioning or 
v of a thing in this or that mode or 


TRMIST (S.) one who complies with, 
% 9 


FORMITY (S.) the agreement or rela- 
« that is between different things or per- 
ys; compliance, yielding, or ſubmittiog, 
5 555 weft] 
to make a c 
_ things diſtin ; alſo to puzzle a 
, to ſurprize or diſmay him by coming 
bn at unawares ; alſo to extrava- 
y, to waſte or defiroy an eſtate, &c. 
FOUNDEDLY (Part.) that which is 
x after a ſtrange, diſorderly manner, 
FRONT (V.) to oppoſe face to face, to 
mare one thing with another, 
FUSE (V.) to diſorder, entangle, perplex, 
mix injudiciouſly together. 

'SION. (S.) diſorder, tumult, uproar, 
umble, or ſtrange — alſo the ſur- 
| z perſon is in, by being — 
þ crime he thought was ſecret; alſo 


or deſtruction. 
FUTA'TION (S.) the convincing a per- 


| that ſomething he had affirmed for a 
Lis the diſproving a matter. 


UTE (V)) to convince a perſon of an 


u, to ſilence and overthrow the artzu- 
x CO to baffle, 

r to freeze, to grow thick or 
ties, that have been made to flow with 
tte my bv, and confiſtent 


CEALABLE (A.) whatever may be 
d from a fluid to a conſiſtent * 


GEE 8. 

8. 2 alſo 

GELATION (S.) the hardening or fix- 
a flowing body. 


GENIAL (45 of che lame ſort, ftock, 
diy, or kind. ö 
IGENITURE Lo, two or 2 — 


* 
r company of bookſellers united for the 
ſe effeftual purchaſing copies, publiſhing 
bf works, and gaining great eſtates» 
GERIES (S.) a heap, maſs, or hoard of 
nl things collected into one pile. 
GESTION (S.) a collecting, amaſſing, 
together 3 in Surgery, it is the 
— bumours in ſome particular part of 


CON 


CO'NGLETON (S) in Che 
ſome town, well watered 
governed by a mayor and 2 — has 
two churches, and a good weekly market on 
Saturday; it is a corporation, whoſe chief 
manufacture is leather gloves, &c. 

CONGLO'MERATE (V.) to wind upon 3 
bottom, to load or heap upon a perſon. 

8 (V. Yo to ſtick, faſten, or 

er, 

CONGLUTINA'TION (S.) a ſticking or faſt- 
ening two or more bodies together with glue, 
or ſome other tenacious and ſticky ſubſtance. 

CONGRA'TULATE (V.) to join in mirth, 
to rejoice and expreſs great pleaſure at the 
fucceſs or good fortune of another. 

CONGRATULA'*TION (S.) the joining with 
—— in rejoicing at the good ſucceſs he has 


CONGREGATE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or 
get 2a multitude together, 

CONGRECA'TION (S.) a large company of 
peop'e met together in one place, and parti- 
cularly ſpoken of thoſe, nnr 

s account, 

CONGREGA'TIONAL (A.) belonging to 2 
congregation, eſpecially applied to the opinions 

of a ſet of Independents about church diſ- 


cipline. 

CO'NGRESS (S.) a mecting, a gathering to- 
gether, applied to the meeting of 

the ambaſſadors of princes and ſtates, to ſet- 

tle publick differences ; alſo an engagement 


or ficht. 

CO/NGRUENCE or CONGRU'ITY (S.) 
conformity, fitneſs, agreeableneſs ; alſo the 
relative property of any part of a fluid to 
mix with another part of the ſame or ano- 
ther fluid. 

CO'NGRUENT (A.) fit, ſuitable. 
CO'NICK or CONNIGAL (A.) belonging or 
relating to what is called a cone in geometry. 
* — — lines _ 

e paſſing of a thro” any two 
of a cone, which are diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, namely, the ellipſis, hyperbala, and 
parabola, deſcribed under their proper heads. 
CONJE'CTURAL (A.) fuppoſititives, imagi- 
probable. 
| CONJE/CTURE (V.) to fuppoſe, think, or 


ora: S.) a gueſs, ſuppoſition, or 
Jod (V.) to add two or more thirgs 


toget 
CONJOTUNT (A.) — agrecable, joined ot 
added to ſomething elſe ; the united ftrength 
or power of two or mare perſons or things. 
CONJUGAL (A, ſomething belonging to the 
ſtate of matrimony. 
— — Ta to form a verb into its 
ſeveral moods and tenſes, ' or to ſpeak or 
write down its various endings, according to 
| the uſe and cuſtom of ſome particular lan- 


a, thereby occalioning 4 tognour 
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CON 


CONJUGATE DIAMETER (s) u right | 


line biſecting the tranſverſe diameter of any 
of the conick ſections. 
CON FUG A*TION (S.) a tying, yoking, or 

coupling together; alſo a term in Grammar, 

that intimates, which of the ſorts or _ 

of verbs another is to be formed; 

ending varied after; in Anatomy, — 

ws. each of which performs the ſarne 


CON U NCTION (S.) joining together ; 

a Di Grammar, ry particles that unite 
words or ſentences, are fo called; in Mro- 
m, it is when two planets meet in the 
fame point or degree of the Zodiack; and 
this ſometimes is apparent, as when a right 
Ine, drawn thro” the center of the two pla- 
nets, and imayined ſufficiently extended, does 
not paſs thro* the center of the earth; real 
and — when it ya 4 4 

CON CTURE (s.) the particular ſtate o 
. » the circurnſtance of a buſineſs or 

an ir is in. ; 

"= URA'TION (S.) a plotting, contriving, 

ivirg to do fome publick miſchief; alſ 
the pretended att of dealing with the devil, 
railing ſpirits to anſwer queſtions, or finding 
where hidden or loſt things are. 
CONJU'RE (V.) to charge ftriftly and od 
lemnly oath; to cabal, or 
for miſchief ; alſo to practiſe (or 
pretend ſo to do) divination _ aerial com- 
merte 8 ſpirits, &e. 


CONNA'TE (A.) born together, een ich ons ufe ; alſo to canonize or make a (ai 
]consECRA'TION (S.) the ferting 


CONN A'TURAL (A.) that belongs to, or 
2 naturs! property of ſeveral things. 
CONNATURALNESS (S.) the agretable- 


* of » gland found in the third? 


brain, called alſo glandula pinealn. 
vey ts ER (v.) * —— 


ſabdue by force df arms, werd e 


ment, bribes, tears, prayers, &e, 
CO'NQUERABLE (A.) that may be my 
or Overcome. 


CO'NQUEROR (S.) the victor, 
that overcornes ye. Gy n 


CO'NQUEST (s.) ſometimes mean 4, 


of overcoming, &c. and ſometime: th 


overcome. 

CONSANOGUTNTTVY (S.) the ny 

thoſe perſons that are of the ſame l 
a family. 

CO'NSCIENCE (S.) an act of the ſou 

| by it pronounces things good or evil, 

| CONSCIENTIOUS (A.) that does thi 
on juſt motives or true principles, 

CO'NSCION ABLE (A.) that does thi 
quitzbly, reaſonably, and juſtly, 

| CO*'NSCIQUS (A.) that is ſelf-cc 
— charge againſt him, ac 


CO'NSCIOUSNESS (S.) guiltinefs; ab 

eret fion that the thing we . 
right; alſo that faculty by which every} 
knows what he is accountable for, ad 

net, or that by which every perlon 
condemned or acquitted at the laſt en 

| CO'NSECRATE (V.) to ſeparate, ft 
or a te to a particular 


þ 


— ſpoke of the dedication of chi 
and appointing perſons and things to 41 


things for a religious purpoſe, uſe, ori 
by proyers, dedications;” and and other u 
ceremonie s. 


neſs, connaturahty, fimilitade, or hkenefs off CONSE'CTARY- (S.) a deduction or 


one thing to another z, a being of the ſame 
mature or kind with another. | | 

CONNE'CT (V.) to add, join, unite, or knit 
together, 

CONNE'XION (S.) a joining N alſo a 
relation to, or a dependency of, one thing 
upon another. 

CONNFVANCE (S.) a filent approbation, a 
not hindering the doing a thing ; a remilineſs 

in puniſhing rs or offences. 

CONNPVE (V.) to encourage by not puniſhing 


as it ought, to wink at, or ſhut one's eyes | 


upon a thing. 

CONNOISSEU'R (S. ) a learned man, or fkil- 
ful artiſt in any curious art. 

CONNU'BIAL (A.) belonging to matrimony 
or wedlock. ' 

CONBUDATE (V.) to ſtrip, make bare, er 


cox or (s.) a ſolid (reſembling x cone) ge- 


nerated by the eircumvolution of the half 
any one of the conick ſetions upon its axis; 


þ 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


fion drawn from a foregoing argume 

and in Matbematios, oils ol | 
ſtores, to be uſed dceaſionally, without 
—_— of demonſtrating the matte! 


ery time it wy ariſe, 
CONSE'CUTIV (A.) ſollowing or 


ing from ſome. other thing; _— | 


by the ſchoolmen to antecedently, 206 
times to or cauſally ; 1 
conſequentially: Thus, ſay they, de 
ruption of one thing is the generation 
other, not eſſectiveſy but conſecutie) 
conſ: quentially; 3 for s matter al 
without form, it neceſſarily — 
corruption of one thing is the g 
another. 
Who (S) the yielding or agree 
thing; approba tion or allowance. 
oN ) to agree, allow, viel 
knowledge 
CONSEQUENCE (S.) a regular dag 
made, or flowing from the handling 0 
2 thing in this'or that manner; 40 1 


© Wow whence it is 0 


Kd G Wing of + tha 


0gnizal 
SERVA“ 

to lay 
nig, 2 
ts, &c. 
ERVE 
en togethe 
SERVE 
„ protect, 
SI'DER | 
„aud thi 
regard, re 
SIDERA 
king aſter, 
; remark 
SIDERA 
th of a t 
| rckable, 
IDERA 


Donate. 


IDERA” 
or reflecti 
n, rewat 
auſe or r 
les with 
ICN (V 
yer ſomet 


r; in Trac 


merchant 
ſender's u 
I'GNMF 
2 merchan 
him on co 
IST (V. 
together 


C ON. 


valve, or weight; alſo when a 
according to the natural order 


moment, 
et moves 


mother; ſo in Aruthmetich, it is 
ltter of two terms or numbers that are 
pared together in any ſeries of propor- 
half. 
FOUENTLY (Part.) of neceſſity, or 
oY the matter muſt follow, or be 


4 


Kept ealily, F 
ERVA'TION. (S.) the keeping or pre- 
ing a thing from hurt or damage. 
F RVATOR (S.) an officer appointed to 
care of and preſerve inviolably the pri- 
wes of any body politick ; it was former! 
te given to 
unters of the treaties of peace between 


avatar of the Peace, in our ancient 
ns, was an officer appointed to ſee the 
e's peace kept. In moſt catholick uni- 
ies there are two con 


= all cauſes between the regents, ſtudents, | 
very | and the tor of the apoſtolical pri- | 
and es, or thoſe granted by the pope, who 


2s copnizance of the eccleſiaſtical matters. 
SERVATORY (S.) a ſtore-houſe, or 


mg, a green- houſe to nurſe exotick 
ts, &c, 
ERVE (S.) flowers, herbs, roots, &c. 


„ protect, and defend, 
SIDER (V.) to think, weigh, rumi- 


rad, reward, or pay a perſon for doing 
thing, 

SIDERABLE ( A.) ſomething worth 
ng aſter, that deſerves care and atren- 
b; remarkab'e, worthy, great, noble. 


mn thing, or the reaſon why: it is 
Kade. 
oIDERATE (A.) diſcreet, wiſe, com- 
lonate, 
IDERA'TION (S.) the action of think- 
or reflecting with one's ſelf; alſo the pre- 
n, reward or price paid for a thing; alſo 
aule or motive why a perſon yields to or 
GN ) 10 
(V.) to make over, appoint, or 

yer ſomething from one a n to 255 
* in Trade, it is the ſending goods from 
merchant ta another, to ſell for or upon 
_ $ uſe or accompt. 
GNMENT (S.) a parcel of goods ſent 
dhe to ll. factor abroad, to be ſold 
im on commiſſion. : 


CON 


CONSI'STENCE (s.) the mode of being, the 


he | 
VENT ($.) that which comes after, 
follows 


ſo, 
ERVABLE (A.] that may be preſerved | 


ſe whom we now call] 


tors, the con- | 
ater of the royal privileges, or thoſe 
tel by the king, who takes cognizance | 


to lay or keep things in; and in| 
en together with ſugar, for particular uſes. | 


SERVE (V.) to preſerve, keep, main- 


, and thoroughly examine a thing; alſo | 


SIDERABLENESS (S.) the value or |. 


| 


L 


thickneſs of liquid things, the agreement or 


relation that one thing or matter has to 
another | 


CONSI'STENT (A.) agreeable, ſuitable, or 
proper; alſo of a thick, and not of a fluid 
CONSISTO/RIAL (A.) ſomething relating | 
. to 

or after the manner of a conſiſtory. 

CONSISTORY (S.) the tribunal or place of 
juſtice in the ſpiritual court, belonging to the 
archbiſhops or biſhops ; alſo an aſſembly or 
meeting of the miniſters of the reformed 
church in France, &c. alſo the ancient court 
held by the biſhop in the nave of the church, 
or ſome convenient iſle adjoining, aſſiſted by 
his clergy 3 but moſt generally it means the 
principal court or tribunal of Rome, held with 
a great deal of ſplendor and ſolemnity : Here 
his holineſs preſides, dreſſed in his pontifical 

- habit, agd ſeated upon a chair of cloth of 
gold, placed upon a covered with fcar- 
let: The cardinal priefts and biſhops fit on 
Eis right hand, and the cardinal deacons on 
his left : The other prelates, prothonotaries, 
auditors of the rota, and other officers, fit 
vpon the ſleps of the throne, the other cour- 
tiers ſit upon the ground, ambaſſadors on the 
right, and the fiſcal advocates, or thoſe for 
the exchequer and conſiſtory, behind the car- 
dinal biſhops: It is here that cauſes are 
before the pope. There is beſide this, a ſe- 
cret conſiftory he'd in a private chamber, called 
the chamber of pope Gay, where the pope's 
throne is only two ſteps high: None but the 
cardinals are admitted here, whoſe vote are 
taken at every debate: The bulls for biſhop- 
ricks or abbies are not paſſed, till they are 
allowed in this can 

CONSO/CIATE (V. to unite amicably in ſo- 

ciety with others. | 

CONSO'LABLE (A.) that is capable of, or 

may be comforted, 

CONSOLA'TION (S.) the giving eaſe in af- 
fliction, the adminiſtering comfort in diſtreſa. 

CONSO'LE (S.) in Architecture, the props, 

brackets, or ſupports, that ſuſtain a cor- 

nice, &c- 

CONSO'LIDATE (V.) to heal, cleſe up,: or 
make whole. 

CONSOLIDA'TION (S.) the mending frac- 
tures, the healing wounds, the hardening and 
uniting of broken bones; in Law, the unit» 
ing two benefices into one. 

CONSONANCE (S.) agreement, ſuitableneſs, 
conformityz and in Muſick, the agreement 
of a grave and an acute tone, compounded. 
in ſuch a. proportion, as to be muſical and 
2greeab!e to the ear; alſo the jingle of rhym- 


ing poetry. 
'CO'NSONANT (A.) agreeable, conformable, 


and 


proper. 


CO'NSONANT (S.) any one of the letters in 
the alphabet that produces no ſ-und without 


IST (v.) to be m — LAS 
lber made up of, 2 


che addition or help of à vowel along with ir. 
CO'N3QRT 


CON | CON 
CONSOR (s.) a companion or fellow, one] CO'NSTIPATE tv.) to op, cram, | 
who is a partaker in the fame coodition or dle together; to thicken, . Conc Ry 
eftate, and by way of eminence applied to the F leſs room. | ami 
wife of à king or prince; alſo the perfor- | CONSTIPA'TION (S.) the thruſting iy [rroverfit 
mance of a piere of mufick, confi of | room, or more cloſely uniting the pany de Valeria 


various parts. any body, than they were before. ol from 
lowſhip with a perfon. compoſes any thing. 1 an off 
CONSPICU'ITY or CONSPI'CUOUSNESS "CONSTITU'TE (V:) to appoint, Tan frot 
(S.) the natural plainneſs, remarkableneſs, make, or impower. \ rate 
or eaſineſs of any thing to be ſeen; known, | CONSTITU”TION (S.] the ſettled c. > the 2 


or underftood, mental laws, orders, or decrees of f ated ; to | 
CONSPICUOUS (A.) that is viſible, plain, according to which all the memben e 
or eaſy to be ſeen ; alſo one very eminent for are to govern or behave themſelve;; il ther proc 
kis fell in any particular art or ſcience, or for} habit, ſtate, or condition of a man! NSULAR 
any noted actions good or bad. | as to health or fitkneſs; alfo a dent his office. 
CONSPPFRACY (S.) the plotting, combining, ſtrument to impower a perſon to do « SULT ( 
or uniting of ſeveral perſons together to do form a certain office, and receive the { 
a particular act; common'y taken in an ill] or reward annexed to it; alſo a book g ation @ 
ſenſe, as to raiſe a rebellion, &c. buted by ſome to St. Clement, cont SULTA' 
CONSPT'RATOR (S.) a plotter or cotitriver a collection of ſeveral orders and reguly ; all 
of ſome miſchief againft a prince or ſtate. ſaid to be made by the apoſtles, therefn ether to | 
CONSPTRE (V.) to conſult, contrive, and] called the apoſtolieal confiitutions, but heb ordinary a 
agree together 5 commonly meant to do miſ- | moſt generally * U ME 
chief along or together with ſome others. CONSTRAITLN (V.) to force, b ; to dir 
CONSTABLE (S.) an office underſtood in va- F hold, or oblige. BUMM 
rious manners, CONSTRAINT (S.) compulſion, fore; i, thoroug 
Lord High Conflable of England, was for- | lence, or reftraint. rlon unde 
merly an hereditary officer of the crown, | CONSTRI'CTION (S.) the croudiny, i UMM / 
but now is diſuſed; it was his buſineſs, to tracting, or - es bars parts of a body þ, or end 
ſee that the peace of the nation was not diſ- together, to fit it for condenſation. MMA 
turbed, both in peace and war: He had alſo CONSTRUCTION (S.) the difpoln cle, ot 
mow to try perſons for high treaſon, and] words according to the rules of gram SUMPT 

bad the regul:tions of trials by combat, and | alſo the ſenſe or meaning one perſon put 


Jputes in di 


A wearing 
other matters relating to the field, either | on the words or actions of another; a that dif 
within or w'thout the kingdom. In France, | manner of drawing 4 geometrical (cheat It to diget 


| the confloble has under h's command all the figure. : ons 2 con 
officers in the army, of what quality ſoever Conftrufion of Equations, is the mr part. 
they be. In Germany, the conflable is the] an known equation into lines and {che commodit 
maſter of the horſe, From the conflables of | whereby the truth of the canon, rule, « uled at be 
England are derived thoſe inferior officers, the] quation may be demonſtrated geometrical ven ane 
ables of hundreds and — _ 12 ot — aj 605 to WUMPTI 
wh conſtables, and the ables of pariſhes, in, lay open, or make . Ing conditic 
w — to take care, e ance duly} arly applied to the method uſed in ( ons, that 
kept within their ſeveral diſtricts; and have | teach perſons Latin, Greek, Ce. dftemper 
the charge of taking up and carrying offen- | CONSUBSTA'NTIAL (A.) that i U TACT ($ 
ders to priſen, or wherever elſe the juſtice, | ſame nature or ſubſtance with another. 5j in Ma 
before whom they are cartied, ſhali order. | CONSUBST ANTIA'TION (S.) the 1. of entac 
In many places of Enpland and Wales, the] ing a body of the ſame nature or fuk or bo y, 
rnors of caſtles, &c, are till called con | with ſome other; it is alſo a term ie N ſeveral 
ables, as the conſtable of the Ter, &c. the euchoriſt, and differs from tranſvdl by Dr. 
CONSTANCY (S.) a firm, unmoveable reſo- | ation in this; that the profeſſors of un herz. 
lation of mind, that is ready to wade thro'| ſtantistion hold, that btead and wine ul A'GION 
a'l difficulties, and ſuffer the ſevereſt tor- | at the ſacrament, is the ſame numeia uence of 
ments, rather than forſake or deny the inte- identical body and blood, which Chriſt Fates itſe] 
| reſt or affair a perſon has profeſſec ly owned, human ſtate poſſeſted; whereas thoſe ub e efflu via 
CO'NSTANT (A.) a firm, reſolute, true, un-] ſett the doctrine of confubSantiatio, n kick perſon 
moveable adherence to a perſon or thing. opinion, that the bread and wine are #7 und affect a 
CONSTELLA'TION (S.) a number of ſtars, | bread and wine after conſecration, u oo 
that form the imaginary figure of ſome thing | before; but by the conſecration it 1 tor detrim 
or creature, that the aftronomers have d- | as efficacious to the ſalvation of mankidd, AN V. 
vided them into. Chriſt's own body, which ſuffered op! or keep | 
CONSTERNA'TION (s.) the ſurprize, fear, | croſs, would be, provided the comn > Or comp; 
or horror a perſon is thrown into, by bearing | were actually to eat or ſwallow it. AMINA' 
or ſeeing os eee Tal al the name of the princydl 
| kaitous, Et 


CON 


Ante among the Romans z they were the 
* of the Senate, commanded the Repub- 
+"; armies, and were ſupreme judges of the 
ntroverſies between the citizens; tho by 
I Vain law, the party aggrieved might 
l from their ſentence to the people, eſpe- 
bly if the life of the c tien was concerned. 
Ih an officer eſtabliſhed by virtue of a com · 
«Fon from any prince, in foreign countries, 
facilitate and diſpatch buſineſs, and to pro- 
2 the merchants of the nation he repre- 
ated ; to him alſo the merchants refer thei 
fputes in trade to be determined without any 
ther proceſs or appeal. N 
NSULAR (A.) of or belonging to a conſul 
his office. 
SULT (V.) to aſk advde, to think de- 
erately, to examine ly into the 
uncation of a thing, 
SULTA'TION (S.) the aſking advice of 
ather ; alſo the calling a number of perſons 
ether to give their opinions upon ſome ex- 
ordinary aftair, 
ISUME (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, or pine 
Nj to diminiſh, ſpend, ſquander, or decay. 
PU MMATE (A.) quite compleat or per- 
, thoroughly accompliſhed for the bufineſs 
ron undertakes. 
SUMMATE (V.) to perfect, compleat, 
þ, or end a thing. 
WMMA'TION (S.) the compleating, 
ting, or ending of a thing. 
SU'MPTION (S.) the continual waſt- 
, wearing away, or growing leſs ; in Phy- 
, that diſeaſe that renders a perſon's body 
It to digeſt the food regularly, which oc- 
ps 2 continual decay, eſpecialy of the 
cular parts; alſo the demand there is for 
commodity, whether to be ſent abroad, 
uled at home, diſtinguiſhed by the terms 
dreien and home conſumption. f 
UuPTIVE (A.) in a wafting or de. 
ag condition, particularly ſpoken of thoſe: 
ons, that are actually in, or inclined to 
Gſtemper called the conſumption. 
TACT (S.) the touching of ſome other 
j in Mathematicks, the points and an- 
of emtact are thoſe, where one line, an- 
or bo y, touches another; upon which 
t ſeveral learned diſ. ourſes have been 
4a Wallis, Dr. Marfpal, and ſeve- 


A'GION (S.) the infection or dangerous, 
quence of a diſeaſe that ſpreads or com- 
bates itſelf from one perſon to another, 
* efftuvia or ſteams that are emitted by 
kick perſon, and which frequently lay hold 
100 affect a healthy ſander by. 

a GIOUS (A.) any thing that is apt to 

or cetriment another, 

AIN {V.) to hold, encloſe, compre- 
or keep within a certain limit, boun- 
p Or compals, 


AE (V.) to defile, or reader 


| CONTE'N 


CON 


CONTAMINA'TOIN (S.) the polluting, de- 
filing, or rendring common and impure, what 
ſhould be kept ſacred, properly ſpoken of the 
marriage bed. 

CONTE'MN (V.) to fight, deſpiſe, or ſet at 
nought ; to render ridiculous, or of no value. 

CO'NTEMPLATE (V.) to look, think, or 
meditate upon; to conſider thoroughly, and 
examine perfectly. 

CONTEMPLA'TION (S.) a thorough and 
ſtrict thinking and conſidering upon every 
part and circumſtance of a thing or action, 
and particular;y the wonderful works of Gog, 
with a religious reverence. | 

CONTE'MPLATIVE (A.) one addicted or 
inclined to fludy upon, or well weighing a 
ſubje& or thing. 

CON TE'MPORARY or COTE'MPORA- 

RY (S.) a perſon that lives at, or in the 

ſame time with another. 

CONTEMPT (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, or reject- 
ing a thing, 

CONTE'MPTIBLE (A.) unworthy of belief, 
that deſerves to be rejected, ſcorned, or de- 
ſpiſed ; baſe, mean, vile, and of no value. 

CONTE”"MPTUOUS (A.) ſcornful, ſlighting, 
diſdainful, ciſreſpectful, reproachful. 

CONTE'MPTUOUSLY (Pat.) in a ſlighting, 
diſdaiuful, aiſreſpectful manner. 

CONTEND (v.) to ftrive or endeavour, to 
diſpute or quarrel with, 

(S.) ſatisſaction or well-pleaſed- 

neſs ; alſo the area or ſuperficial meaſure of a 

thing; alſo the capac'ty or ſolid meaſure of 

a thing ; alſo the wares contained in a caſk, 

bale, &c. 

CONTE'NT (A.) ſatisfied, pleaſed, or acqui- 

eſcing with that one has or receives. 

CONTE'NT.(V.) to pay a perſon for his la- 

bour to his ſatis faction. 

CONTENTA'TION or CONTENTMEN T 
(S.) ſatisfaction or eafinels of mind; the ſame 
with contentedneſs. 

CONTE'NTION (S.) an earneſt endeavour or 

ſtriving for a thing; alſo quarrelſomneſs, 

CONTE'NTIOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, reſt= 

leſs, litigious diſpoſition. a 

CONTENTS (S.) the heads or ſubjects upon 

which a book or other matter is wrote. 

CO'NTEST (S.) ſtriſe, diſpute, controverſy 

or quarrel, : * 

CONTEST (V.) to diſpute, wrangle, quarrel, 
oppoſe, or find fault with. 

CONTESTABLE A.) that may be diſputed, 
found fault with, or diſapproved; alſo when a 
man's title to an eſtate, &c. is not quite clear. 
CO'NTEXT (S.) a portion or paragraph in 
any book or writing that lies near to ano- 
ther, whereby it is explained, or the ſenſe 
inferred, which without ſuch compariſan 
was doubtful ; particularly ſpoke of the ſa- 
cred ſcriptures. 

CONTE'XTURE (S.) the compoſing, mak - 

ing up, or joining together of a diſcourſe or 


matter or thing, 
Y CONTIG- 
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CON 
CONTIGNA'TION (S.) in Architecture, the 
laying rafters together, and chiefly flooring. 

' CONTIGU'ITY or CONTI'GUOUSNESS 
(S.) the touch or nearneſs of two or more 
diſtin bodies, 

- CONTT'GUOUS (A.) that touches, or is near 
ſome cther thing; ſo in Geometry, when two 

angles have one leg common to them both, 
they are called cont! or adjacent angles. 

. CONTINENCE or CO'NTINENCY (S.) 
the forbearing or abſtaining from all forbid- 
den or unlawful pleaſures, and particularly it 
means chaſtity of body. 

'CO'NTINENT (A.) one that is abſtemious, 

virtubus, and chaſte, 

CO'NTINENT (S.) a main land not ioter- 
rupted by the ſea, in oppoſition to iſland, that 
is ſurrounded with it: The terr2queous globe 
is commonly divided into two continents 3 the 
firſt, called the old continent, comprehends 
Fur:fe, Aſia and Africa; the ſecond, called 
the new, takes in the two America's, north 
and ſouth. The old continent is alſo called 

the upper continent, from a vulgar cpinion that 

it paſſeſſes the upper part of the globe, 

CONTTNGENCE or CONTINGENCY 
(S.) whatever happens caſually, unſoreſeen- 
ly, withcut, or contrary to expectation. 

'CONTT'NGENT (A.) that happens by chance, 

. . Caſual, that may and may not be; alſo the 

quota cr ſhare that falls to any perſon upon 


making a diviſion: Thus we fay, that each 


of Germany, mm time of war, is to 

furniſh ſo many men with ſo much money 
and ammunition for his contingent, The 

© kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia are obliged 
by the treaty of Hanwer, to furniſh their 


centingents, as fiefs of the empire, tho they | 


are at war with it. 

CONTI'NGENT LINE (S.) in Dialling, is 
a line which croſſes the ſubſtile at right an- 
gles; it is ſometimes uſed in the fame ſenſe 

with a tangent, 

CCNTI'NGENT USE (S.) in Law, is an 


' ofe limited in a conveyance, which may or | 


may not NN according to the contin- 
gency expreſſed in the limitation of ſuch uſe, 

CONTINUAL (A.) without intermiſſion, al- 

waye, without ceſſation. 

CONTINUAL CLAIM (S.) in Laco, a 

claim made from time to time, within every 
year and day, to lands or other things, that 
cannot be attained without danger; ſo if a 
man be diſſeiz d of land, into which he can- 
not enter witkout fear of beatiug, he is to 

_ continue hs tight of entiy at the beſt oppor- 

© tunity once a year, as long as he lives, by 
which means he leaves the right of entry 
to his heir. 

CON TTNUANCE (S.) the duration, laſting- 
neſs, or length of s thing; in Larp, it is the 
propagation er adjournment of a cadſe or 
matter to the next aſſiaes, or other proper 

rtunity. | 

CONTINUE (V.) to hold or keep on in the 


& 6 ;d # 4 


CON 
ſame ccurſe or order, to purſue or 8. 
to the laſt. 

CONTINUED (A.) uninterrupte?, wi 
being divided, broke or left off; in 16 
the thorongh baſs, or that which Loy 
or along with every part, is called thþ 


. . A 
nued baſs ; in Philoſophy, thoſe a | A 
tinued bodies, data 3 | 4 
without any brezches or interruption _ 
Mathematicks, thoſe quantities that au oa kts 
are cal'ed continued quantities, * 
CONTINU'ITY (S.) the joining or cow TR an! 
of the ſeveral parts of any whole Ching, the 
CONTOCRSION (S.) the wrefting d 
* members of the body out of ther! Earl 
poſture. 
CON TOUR (S.) the outlines or fu A 
picture, both in painting or graving, NTRA-F 
CONTOU'RNE (A.) in Heraldry, uU S.) is 
beaſt has his face to the ſiniſter (dg Wurd t 
eſcutcheon, they being always fur od is to 
lock to the dexter fide, unleks it te q 1 th 
wiſe expreſſed, 6 
CONTOU'RNIATED MFD 5.1 
with Antiquaries, are ſuch 5 are firuck bs he 
a hollowneſs all round, which kus! 1 * 
on each ſide; the figures likewiſe hay 10 
little relievo in compariſon with the wh Ly 
medallions. vet it 10 
| CO'NTRA (S.) on the other or cant TRA-V 
a term much uſed in merchants x the wal 
where, when any account or perfor hy TRAP 
charged with a debt, to ſettle how 1 ** 
due from it or him, they enquire uh COTS 
has delivered or paid, with which thy RARI 
the contra or opppoſite ſide of the xa Sac 
and then adjuſt it, by ſubtradling TRART” 
mount of the leſſer fide out ef the ano at hetwee; 
the greater. TRA'RY 
CO'NTRABAND (A.) unlewful 2d i, diſpo 
den wares, ſuch as any ſtate or natix ITRAST 
not ſufter to be imported or exported, be eat fo 
CO'NTRACT (S.) an argreement oh the fi 
made either by word or ded, confi Þ s can 
certain articles to be done and performs pfing, and 
 CONTRA'CT (V.) to article cr apr RAVA] 
or pay certain conditions or ſums; 20 ned with 
a habit of practice, or of doing ſand m round 
particularly to get ſome diſesſe; allo flep the f 
en or compriſe a long matter cr bf RAVE! 
leſs compaſe. contrary 
CONTRA'CTEDNESS {S.) the being rain, 
into a ſmall or narrow ccmpals ; {as RAVE! 
brevity, to the 
CONTRA'CTIBLE (A.) that may k went; th 
up, ſpoken of certain muſcles of th | he. 
alſo any book, inftrument, or kü, RA-YE/ 
may be abbreviated, or made ſhoter. with 
CONTRA'CTILE (S.) a property wii in moſt e 
ſome bodies are endowed, that afteri® i, fmall- 
extended, they contract themſeins i BUT 
ſame ſpace it poſſeſſed before. tion, or 
CONTRA'CTION (S.) a drawing u ing. 
together ; alſo the writing vo if} Mur. 


Vn for William, Bp 


for Biſbp, E 
4 C0 


CON 
NAT r V.) to oppoſe, gainſiy, or 
u a perſon to be erroneous, 
xTRADI'CTION (S.) oppoſition, or gain- 


ring of another+ 
WTRADI/CTIOUS (A.) of a reſtleſs and 
foving diſpoſition, apt to find fault with, 
oppoſe others. 
TRADI'CTORY (A.) that oppoſes or 
verdicts the truth, that is inconſiſtent 


ih itſelf, 
TRADIST I'NCTION (S.) a diſtinguiſh- 
an the other fide, or in oppoſition to a 


dine, 

TRAFT SSURE (S.) in Surgery, is when 
, fide of the ſkull is cracked, that is oppo- 
to the blow received, 
KTRA-HARMONICAL PROPORTI 
VS.) is when three terms or numbers are 
ated, that the difference of the firſt and 
and is to the difference of the ſecond and 


ind, as the third term is to the firſt, as 


,6, where2: 1: | 


:6:4, 
T2A-INDICATION (S.) in Phyjick, is 
bn the patient has ſome ſymptoms, that 
# ſuch a method of cure, as would be 
der iſe ; as, if he vomits blood, 
, yet it is improper to apply it. 
ITRA-MURE (S.) an out-wall built a- 
it the wall of a city, &c. 
ITRA-POSITION (S.) a placing or put- 
x one argument or thing oppolite or con- 
ry to another, 

RA'RIES (S.) things of oppoſite or dif- 
t natures, as ſoft and hard, &r, 
TRARTETY (S.) oppoſition or diſagree - 
it between two or more things. 

TRA'RY (A.) of a different or oppoſite 
re, diſpoſition, or intereſt. 

ITRAST (S.) different poſition or oppoſi- 
A and in Painting, it is the regular diſ- 

g the figures and parts of which the 
e is compoſed, ſo as to look natural, 
bling, and delightful. 

RAVALLA'TION (S.) a trench 
Ind with a parapet, made by the be- 
ers round a place, to ſecure themſelve*, 
ſtop the (allies of the gariſon. 

RAVE'NE (V.) to break through, or 
contrary to an agreement, contract, or 


RAVE'NTION (S.) the acting con- 

Y to the articles and conditions of an a- 
1 the omitting the execution of a 
Ke. 

RA-YE'RVA (S.) a Peruvian root en- 
ed with the virtue of reſiſting poiſon, 
n moſt epidemick diſeaſes, eſpecially the 
ie, fmall-pox, and meaſles. 

RIBUTARY (A.) that pays con- 
— or beats part of the charge of 

ing. 


AIBUTE (v.) to pay, or help towards 
| Efraying a certain expence in conjunc- 


CON 
towards the forwarding, promoting, or im- 
proving of a thing. 
CONTRIBU'TION (S.) the payment of each 
perſon's quota in any common expence; alſo 
a ſum paid by a town taken in a fiege, to the 
enemy, to prevent their being plundered. 
CONTRITE (A.) one that is very forrowful 
or penitent for his ſins or offences committed 
againſt God's commands. | 
CONTRITION (S.) that noble, true, and 
fincere ſorrow for fin, that ſprings from love 
to God, and not fear of puniſhment. 
CONTRI'VANCE (S.) the ingenuity or capa- 
city of a perſon to project or lay down proper 
methods to do any thing; alſo the manner or 
way of doing it; alſo the thing itſelf. 
CONTRTVE (V.) to invent, project, or lay 
down methods to act or do things by. | 
CONTRO'L (V.) to examine into accounts, 
to overlook or inſpect; alſo to contradict, 
poſe, diſapprove, cenſure, or find fault with. 
CONTRO'LLER (S.) an officer appointed to 
examine into publick accounts, to prevent 
frauds being committed; of which there ate 
many forts, as, 

Controller of the Hamper, an officer who 
gives daily attendance on the lord chancellor 
in term and ſeal time: This officer takes all 
things ſealed from the clerk of the hamper, 
encloſ:d in leather bags, and notes the juſt 
number and effect of all things fo received, 
and enters them in a book, with all the du- 
ties belonging to the king, and other officery 
from the ſame, and charges the clerk of the 
hamper with them. 

Contruller of the Pipe, an officer of the ex- 
chequer, who writes out ſummons twice a 

ear to raiſe the farms and debts of the pipe; 
des which there are the contreller of the 
cuſtoms, king's houſhold, navy, mint, ex- 


ciſe, &c. 
CONTROVE'RSIAL (A.) belonging to diſ- 
pntes, wrangles, or quarrels, 
CO'NTROVERSY (S.) a diſpute or debate, a 
quarrel or law - ſuit. | 
CO'NTROVERT (V.) to argue upon a ſub- 
ject both for and againſt, to diſpute, or raiſe 
ſcruples or difficulties. 
CONTROVE'RTED (A.) ſomething in diſ- 
pute, undetermined, or not adjuſted. 
CONTUMA'CIOUS (A.) of a ſtubborn, ſelf- 
willed, or rebellious diſpoſition, 
CO'NTUMACY (S.) ſtubbornneſe, reſolute- 
neſs, ſelf-willednefs, rebellion ;' in the Lato, 
the not appearing in court to anſwer the com- 
plaint made by one perſon againſt another, is 
called contumacy, which is proc*eded againſt, 
as if the perſon was convict by an outlaw- 


. reproachful, 
affrontive, diſt I, abuſive. 
CONTU'MELY (S.) an affront, abuſe, or 


reproach. 


CON TU SION (S.) a beating, bruiſing, or 


ry, &c. a 
CONTUME'LIOUS (A.) angry, 


W Chyrnftry, a reducing * 
; 2 


CON 


„ by pounding with a mortar; in „ 2 
2 that breaks the continuity of t 45 rts 
of the fleſh or bones, tho' the external ſkin 
does not appear cut or fractured. 

CONVENE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or gather 
together ; alſo to meet or come together. 

CONVE'NIENCE or CONVE'NIENCY (S.) 
ſvitableneſs, fitneſs, ſs; alſo advan- 
tage, benefit, or pleaſure ; in Architecture, it 
is the proper diſpoſing the ſeveral parts of a 
building, ſo as to anſwer or diſcharge the ſe- 

© veral offices to the beſt advantage, without 

interrupting or interfering with one another. 

CONVENIENT (A.) uſeful, pleaſant, neceſ- 
fary, and advantageous, 

CO'NVENT (S.) a monaſtery, or houſe for 
the reception of thoſe who make religious 
vows, of either ſex, | 

CONVE'NTICLE (S.) a private aſſembly for 
religious worſhip, particularly applied to thoſe 
that differ in forms or doctrine from the eſta - 
bliſhed and national way generally uſed ; alſo 


an illegal meeting together, though for a very 


noon gong. | 

CONVENTION (S.) an agreement, treaty, 
contract, or bargain, between two or more 
perſons; alſo an afſemb'y of the great men, 
parliament; or eſtates of a realm, held with- 
out the king's writ upon ſome very extraor- 
dinary occaſion, ſuch as the king's abdicating 
the Ms at the revolution in 1688, &c, 

CONVE'NTIONAL (A.) that belongs to an 
afſemb'y, that is done in conformity to cer- 
tain articles of agreement. 

CONVE'NTUAL (A.) relating or appertain- 
ing to a convent, or retired company of reli- 


ious perſons. 
EONVE'NTUALS (S.) fuch perſons as live 
retiredly upon account of religion, whether 
* "nuns, friars, &c. | 
co RENT or CONVE/RGING- 
RAYS (S.) ſuch as go from divers parts or 
points in an object, ine ining towards one an- 
other till they meet in a point, where they 
croſs, or become divergent, 
CONVE'RGING-SERIES (S.) an Algebrai- 
cal term for thoſe numbers that are found 
out, and continuaily approximate towards the 
true root of a ſurd quantity, which can never 
be found abſolutely, but yet fo near, that no 
affienable quantity ſhall be wanting, 
CONVE'RSABLE. (A.) pleafant, good-hu- 
moured, free, eaſy of acceſs, ſociible, 
CO'NVERSANT (A.) killed in art or (c'- 
ence, well-2cquainted with a perſ-n or thing, 
frequently in the company, practice, or fludy 
of a perſon, art, or thing, 
CONVERSA'TION (S.) diſcourſe ameng (e- 
veral perſons, genera] behavicur, intercourſe 
CONVE'RSE (V.) to talk, diſcourſe, con- 
ſult, or correſpond with ole or more perions 
by ipeech or writing. 
CONVERSE S.) the contrary or oppo” te to 


CON 
apts is ſaid to be the 


from the firſt, and make a ſuppaſit 
and from thenee conclude my | 
poſed : Thus it is demonſtrated, tha f 
angles of any figure are equal, the fd, 
ſo; alſo the comver;e of this is, that 
ſides of any figore are equal, the ang 
alſo equal. 
CONVE'RSION (S.) the changing, al 
or applying a thing to a different purpol 
uſe ; allo the turning away from evil to; 
but generally meant of the bringing & 
perſon from a corrupt or falſe faith u 
true one; alſo the changing the order g 
terms in a logical propoſition, wherdy 
ſubject becomes the predicate, and the; 
cate the ſubject, without any alter 
either ; as, wine is not water, water 
wine. 

when either part or the whole of it h 

fractions, it is reduced to one common 

minator, which is expunged, and the os 
tion performed only by the numz 
brought into whole quantities. 

CO'NVERT (s.) a proſelyte, or one thut 

braces another religion, contrary to whe 

before profeſſed, as a Few or Heathen i 

ing a Chriſtian, &c. 

CONVERT (V.) to appropriate 2 thiy 

one's own uſe; to change or turn onet 

into another, as a coat inta a pair of bx 
es, &c, alſo to bring over or convinces 
ſon of the errors in one opinion or peu 
in religion, to embrace and profeſs the tn 
of another, as from thoſe of Het 

to Chriſtianity, from Popery to P 

tiſm, &c. 

CONVE'RTIBLE (A.) that may be ch 
or turned into another ſhape, form, u 
nion, differing from the preſent, 

CO'NVEX (A.) the outſide riſing and tent 
of any globular thing downwards. 

CONVE'XITY (S.) the external roundad 
protuberancy of any globe, &c. 

CONVE'Y (V.) to carry any thing fron 
perſon or — eoadr, or to trans 
right or property of one perſon to ami 
writing, &c. 

CONVE'YANCE (S.) carriage; and in 
the deed or inſtrument by which the pe 
or right of one perſon is juſtly or kx. 
over or transferred to another. 

CONVE'YANCER (S.) a Low tm 
thoſe who are ſkilful in, and pres! 
part of the law, <'z, the making 
deeds or inſtruments that belong to 
ancing eftates from one perſon or fan 
another, 

CO'NVICT (s.) one who is by the rs 
a jury found guilty of any crime- 

Recuſants Convift, are ſach 33 n 
iy of rot conforming to the curd 


ſogie other thing or propoſition ; in Geometry, 


ag/and, all which, in the Law, 1. 


when we take the conclufon » 
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COO 
| CONVU'LSIVE (A.) that relates, belongs, or 


is inclined to a contraction of thoſe muſcles 
or parts whoſe uſual motion is directed by 


CON 
4 neuants, tho? they are, by profeſſion, 


7 of 
fant diſſenters. 


"on n 
ion of 


vrer (V.) to prove 2 perſon guilty of 


rime or MI Ts : 
vICTION (S.) the finding a perſon 
ty of an offence ; alſo the firſt tate of re- 
ance, wherein a ſinner perceives his error. 
Ick (v.) to prove, make plain, or 
a perion the truth or falſhood of ſome- 
by in diſpute, of which before he was 
ly ignorant, doubtful, or miſtaken in. 
UNDRUM (S.) a pleafant, witty, face- 
$, dolling expreſſion, word, or ſentence 3 


n, &c. 
0CA'TION (S.) a ſynod, or general 
ab y of all the clergy in this nation, con- 
i by the king's writs, to conſult of af- 
reating to the church, which are di- 
bd to the archbiſhop of each province, te- 
ing him to ſummon all the biſhops, deans, 
bdeacons, c. upon which the archbiſhop 
u his mandate to his dean provincial , 
citing him » then willing 
in like manner to cite the biſhops, &c. 
fling him, that one proctor from a ca- 
inal and collegiate church, and two for 
body of the inferior clergy of each dio- 
. is ſufficient. It is divided into two 
ies or bodies, called the upper and lower; 
upper for Canterbury, conſiſts of 22 bi- 
s, of which the archbiſhop is preſident ; 
| the lower houſe of 22 deans, 24 pre- 
fares, 54 archdeacons, and 44 clerks ; 
ners are firſt propoſed in the upper houſe, 
communicated to the lower houſe ; all 
members of both houſes have the ſome 
iges for themſelves, and menial ſer- 
Its, as the members of parliament have, 
ing the time of their ſeſſion. 
VOKE or CONVOCATE (V.) to call 
allemble together, to conſult what is pro- 
to be done upon ſome publick affair. 
VOLU'TION (S.) a wining, rolling, 
ping, or folding of one thing about an- 
r, as vines, hops, &c. upon or about 


IVOY (S.) a guard or protection againſt 
ers, particularly ſpoken of thoſe ſkips of 
that guard or protect trading or mer- 
nt ſhips, who, by reaſon of heavy load 
, few hands, and unprovidedneſs of arms 
ammunition, are not in a cond tion to 
d or defend themſelves, either againſt pi- 
„ or other enemies. 
VOY (V.) to guard, protect, or keep 
ſhipe, &c, that are going from one place 
another, eſpecially about mercantile affairs. 
USANT (A.) knowing or underſtanding 
or being privy to an affair. 
VULSION (s.) a continued, involun- 
contraction of any part of tbe body, 
ich uſed to move by the direction of the 
? alſo any violent eruption, earthquake, 
X | diſorder ; alſo ſudden rebel- 
* or commotions in a ſtate, 


the will. 

CO'NWAY (S.) in Carnarwnſbire, in Nerth 
Wales ; this is the pooreſt and pleaſanteſt 
town in all this county, for its bigneſs, be- 
ing ſeated on the banks of a fine navigable 
river, which is a noble harbour for ſhips, 
were there any trade to invite them there, 
the ſtream being both deep and ſafe, and the 
river very broad; this town has a ſma!l mar- 
ket weekly on Saturday, and is 174 com- 
puted miles from London. 

COO (V.) to make a noiſe like pigeons, to 
court, or be familiar with a perſon of a con- 
trary ſex. 

COOK (V.) to dreſs, prepare, or make a 
thing ready ; ſometimes to garniſh, or ſet a 
thing off ſpeciouſly with words, or other- 
wiſe, to deceive or amuſe. 

COOK (S.) a perſon that makes it a buſineſs 
or trade to dreſs food for others. 

COOKERY (S.) the art of dreſſing victuals, 
both plain, and according to the modes of 
different countries. 

COOL (V.) to abate or allay the degree of 
heat a thing or perſon is in; alſo to appeaſe 
anger, rage, or fury. 

COOL (A.) of a moderate or temperate degree 
of warmth or coldneſs, rather inclinable to 
cold than heat, 

COO'LNESS (S.) a temperature of body or 
mind, a commendab'e ſedateneſe, free frym 
rage, paſſion, and prepoſſeſſion; a fitneſs 
to examine into the truth or falſhood of a 
thing; alſo an indifferency for, or diſlike of 
a p*rſon or thing. 

COOM (S.) ſoot which gathers over the mouth 
of an cven; aiſy» a mixture with which the 
axel trees of carts and coaches are anointed, 
to make them run freely, and to prevent 
their firing by the rapidity of their motion; 
alſo the name of a meaſure whoſe quantity 
is four buſhe's. 

COOP (S.) a fort of cage or priſon where fowls 

are kept to fatten ; and Metapborically, any 

narrow, inconvenient, or firait place, or 
place of confinement. 

COOP (V.) to put into a cloſe or inconvenient 
place, to confine or ſhut up. 

COOPEE' (S.) the name of a ſtep in dancing. 

COO'PER (S.) a perſon that makes tubs and, 
veſſels of capacity for containing liquor, pack+ 
ing up goods, &c. 

CO-O'PERATE (V.) to aſſiſt, to work to- 
gether with ſome other perſon or thing, to 
unite the ſtrength, power, and ſxill, of two 
or more perſons or things, for the producing a 
certain effect, 

CO-OPERATION (S.) working with or af- 
fiſting of another. 

CO-OPERA'TOR (S.) « fellow-helper, a 


companion or aſſiſſant. 
x CO-O'Re 


| 


CDP 
CO-ORDINATE (A.) of the fame or equal 
dexree, rank, or order. 

COOT (s.) a water-fow!, ſometimes called a 
moor-hen. 

COP (S.) the top o“ a thing; alſo the tuft or 

' _ of feathers that grows upon ſome birds 

de, 

CO'PAL (S.) a gum of an apreeable ſmell, re- 
ſembling incenſe, brouzht from Nezw pain; 
it oozes out from inciſions made in the bark 
of a large tree, much after the manner that 
the water iſſues out of a vine, when cut in 
the -fpring ; it is principally uſed in making 
yerniſh, 

COPA'RCENERS or COPA'RTNERS (S.) 
any number of perſons that have an equal 
ſhare or intereſt in a joint Rock, for the uſe 


of trade, or are equally concerned or intereſted |. 


in an eftate or inheritance of their anceſtors, 

COPE (S.) an ornament reaching from the 
ſhoulders to the feet, worn by choirifters 
when they officiate in folemnity ; it is alfo 
worn by the Romiſh b ſhops, ard other ordi- 
naries; alſo the higheſt part or tep of any 
thing, as the top or ſhnting port of a wall is 
called the coping, &c. alſo a Mining term for 
the farm or duty paid for ore raiſed in the 
king's fie d in Derbyſt ire; alſo the name of 
a bargain or contract to raiſe ore at a certain 
price or rate fer load. 

COPE (V.) to match, compare, equal, en- 
pave, ſtrive, or encounter with, 

COPE'RNICAN SYSTEM (S.) the ſyſtem 
of the world, wherein the fun is ſuppoſed 
to be in the centre, and immoveable, and 
the earth, and the reſt of the planets, to 
move round it in elliptical orbits; the heavens. 
and ſtars are here imagined to be at reſt, and 
the diurnal motion which they ſeem to have 
from eaſt to weſt, is imruted to the earth's 
motion from weſt to eaſt. 

COPERNICUS (S.) an inſtrument contrived 
by Mr. Whiſten, for the calculaticn and exhi- 
bition of echpſes and the motions of the pla- 
nets; it conſiſts of ſeveral concentrical circles 
of wocd, upon which are marked numbers 
taken cout of the aſtronomical tables, corre- 
ſponding to the ſeveral purpoſes abovemen- 
tioned, and which come very near exactneſs; 

' alſo the name of a famous aſtronomer who 
reſtored the old aftronomical ſyſtem now ge- 
nerally uſed. 

COPING S.) that part of a garden or other 

wal that is built ſlanting, for the water to 
run eaſily off. 

COPIOUS (A.) large, extenſive, plentifu!, a- 
bounding. 

*'CO'PIOUSLY (Part.) fully, largely, plenti- 
fully, abundantly. 

CO'PIOUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, of 

- ereat exten ſion. 

©CO'PIST (S.) an imitator, a tranſcriber. 

COPPER (S.) a very uſeful metal, of which 
ſmall money is coined, and many neceſſary 

- inftruments made, particularly brewers ket- 


COR 
tles or coppers, ſo called from the me 
are made of; the fineſt fort of this g 
called roſe copper, being extraordinary, 
finca, and very ſoft and pure, 

CO'PPERAS (S.) a vitriolick kind of »; 
green or blue colour, uſed by the dyen 1 

| pare and compoſe that liquor with whit 
dye things of a black colour; alfo a zi 
ingredient in the making ink. 

CO'PPICE or COPSE (S.) a mal 
confiſting of underwood that may be u 
12 or x5 years growth, 

CO'PPLE or CU'PPLE (S.) a cr 
melting-pot in which goldſmiths or 
melt and purify their metals. 

CO PTIC (A.) ſomething belonging to th 

cient Egyptiam, and particularly thc 

guage, mixed with Greek, and wrots i 

Greek character. 

COPULA*TION (S.) a joining or unity 
gether, particularly ſpoken of the 20 f 
neration between male and female, 

CO'PULATIVE (A.) that is the infirm 
or ſerves to couple or join things th 
a Grammatical term, that fignifies fuck 
ticles or words in a language, that ti, | 
or unite words or ſentences together; i 
gick, thoſe propoſitions are called cx 
that include ſeveral ſudjects or attribusjx 
together by an affirmative or negathe 
junction. 

CO'PY (S.) the pattern, imitation, ot: 
ſcript of any thing. 

CO PV (V.) to imitate, do, or write an 
other perſon or thing. 

CO'PY-HOLD (S.) a tenure for whid 
tenant has nothing to ſhew but the a 
the rolls made by the ſteward of the! 
court, who, among other things, eum 
keeps a regiſter of all ſuch tenants, 25 
mitted to any parcel of land or tenemeat 
longing to the manor, and the tray 
called the copy of the court - roll, uli 
tenant keeps as his evidence. 

CO'QUET (S.) an amorous, tattling, uus 
female, a vaſt admirer of herſelf, 

CO'QUETRY (8. an affected carriage u 
haviour, eſpecially in love- matters, pt 
ing to be enamoured, &c. till the other} 
complies, and then flighting or making fl 
of them. 


river Severn by the fiſhermen. 
CO'RAL (S.) a plant growing at the d 


of the ſea, it is ſometimes red, back, i 


white in the ſame branch; it is #161 
green, yellow, aſh-colour'd, and brow? 
ends of the branches are plainly nothu 
wood, tho' the other parts are c 
whence it is concluded, that it is form 
a petrify ing juice, and that, like ſome" 
it is not red till ripe. 

CO'RBAN (S.) 


| Emu vow to be unchatitable, wh" 


CO'RACLE (S.) a ſmall boat uſed wat 


among the Jews, vn! 


ty laid | 


Lifted his 


r, thoug 


ys not © 


ering, 81 


COR 


ny 


- 


ſifted 


{t, ar preſent, made to Cod, or 
8 ; ſometimes the Jews ſwore by 
han, or the thing given or dedicated, 
dich practice Chriſt condemns ; ſometimes 
means the ſeparating or dedicating of a per- 
'; ſelf to perform particular religious offi- 
|. Ometimes it means the treafary or place 
bene the gifts or offerings were kept. 
Nur. (S.) in Fortification, ſmall baſkets 
4 with earth, and placed upon the para- 
| {mall ſpaces being between them to 
thro' upon the enemy; in ArchiteFure, 
is the repreſentation of a baſket, ſome- 
a ſeen upon the heads of the cariatides ; 
the vaſe or tambour of the Corinthian 
mn; alſo a ou of timber placed 
2 wall, with its ſticking out 6 or 8 
hes, like a ſhouldering piece, the under 
of the end ſticking out is cut in form of 
cultin, ſometimes an ogive, and ſometimes 
ice; alſo a nich or hollow in a wall to 
it a ſtatue in. 
ID (S.) a ſmall rope or line; with the Far- 
, a finew in a horſe's fore - leg, extending 
m the ſhackle vein to the griſtle of the 
er in Muſick, the ſtrings of inftruments 
the vibrations whereof the ſound is occa- 
2d, by whoſe diviſions the ſeveral forts of 
re determined ; in Huſbandry, a parcel 
bre-wood, 4 foot broad and high, and 8 
it long, is called a cord of wood. 
RDAGE 72 all the ſeveral ſorts of ropes 
ide uſe of in ſhipping, or other buſineſſes; 
þ the neceſſary materials to make them of. 
LDELIE'RS (S.) monks of the order of 
; Francis, they are the fame with the Mi 
ter, they wear a coarſe grey cloth with 
little cowl, and a cloak of the ſame cloth, 
Id 2 rope girdle with three knots, from 
herce they take their name Cerdeliers : 
y are incorporated in the univerſity of 
n, and admitted to the degree of doctors, 
N are all Scotifts, 
KDIAL (S.) a pleaſant, reviving, phyſi- 
liquor, uſed upon occafion of ſwoonings, 
Intings, or other depreflions of the animal 
rite, 


DIAL (A.) kind, tender, good-natur'd, 
rad, fincere, and hearty, Ke. 
NDWAINER (S.) the ſtatute name or 
Fm for a ſhcemaker. 
KE (S.) the heart, or inmoſt part of all 
ts of fruit, that contains the ſeed ; allo a 
'd corrupted knob that ſometimes breeds in 
e fleſh of animals. 
FE or CORFE-CA'STLE (S.) in Dor- 
fre, a borough-town, ſo called from the 
| ancient caſt'e that is in it, governed by 
mayor, aldermen, &c. the market is 
«ly on Saturdays; among other privi- 
i ends two members to parliament, 
2 — 


COR 


and thoſe who have ſerved the office r 
mayor, ace always after called barons ; it is 
diſtant from London 93 computed, and 116 
meaſured miles. 

COR-HY'DRA (S.) a ftar of the ſecond 
magnitude in the heart of the conſtellation 


dra. 

CORIANDER (S.) the ſeed of a plant of 
this name; it has an agreeable taſte and 
ſmell, though the plant itſelf is offenſive in 
both; it is uſed as a @trminative and cor- 
rector to ſome catharticks; it is alſo uſed 
by the brewers to give a flavour to their 
ſtrong beer. 

CORI'NTHIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the city or people of Corinth, from whence is 
named that order in architecture, which is 
the moſt noble, rich, and beautiful, of all 
the five ; its capital is adorned with two rows 
of leaves, between which riſe cauticoles, or 
little ſtalks, wh'ch form the volutes, and 
ſupport the abacus, and are in number 16; 
alſo that compoſition os mixture of copper, 
filver, and gold, that was accidentally made 
by the caſual running of thoſe metals toge- 
ther, by the melting con of ſeveral ſtatues 
made of each, at the burning of the town, 
is called Corinthian braſs. : 

CORK (S.) a tree reſem bling the holm tree; 
its leaves are green above, and white under- 
neath, and its fruit an acorn ; the bark of 
this tree, when burned, is what is uſually 
called cork, which is principally conſumed in 
making ſtoppers for caſks, bottles, and other 
veſſels, and to put in the bottoms of ſhoes, 
clogs, &c. 

COR-LEO'NIS or REGULUS (S.) a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in the heart of the con- 
ſt-lation Les. 

CORMORANT (S.) a ravenous ſea fow!, 
prohibited by the Jetoiſb law to be eaten; 
and alſo frequently means any gluttonous or 
voracious perſon. 

CORN (S.) a grain of which bread is made, 
which is the ordinary food of man; in Traf- 
ict, it is diftinguiſhed into three kinds, vix. 
wheat, or corn properly ſo called; rye, which 
is of a different ſpecies, and leſs value; and 
maſlin, which is a mixture of both: Farmers 
indeed rank barley, oats, peafe, vetches, &c. 
among the ſorts of corn. Alſo the name of 
a painful, hardened, ſmall lump of fleſh, 
that frequently is engendered on the joints of 
people's toes, eſpecially thoſe who wear their 
ſhoes very ſtrait or tight. 

CORN (V.) to ſeaſon, preſerve, or ſo preparg 
fleſh by rubbing or covering it with ſalt or 
brine made for that purpoſe, as to preſerve it 
from tainting or ſtinkine. 

CORNA'CHINE POWDER (S.) a purging 
powder, called alſo pulvis de tribus, and 
ſemetimes the earl of Warwick's powder, 
compoſed of antimonium dizphoreticum, di- 
agridium, and cram of tartar, mixed in 


; * CORNEA- 


COR 


' CORNEA-TUNICA (S.) the thind cont of 


the eye, reſembling a lanthorn horn; it is 
Gituated in the fore-part of the eye, and ſur- 
rounded by the white; it is compoſed of ſe- 
veral parallel laminz, nouriſhed by a great 
number of blood veſſels, fo very minute, as 
not to obſtruct the paſſage of the ſmalleſt ray 
of light into the eye; its ſenſation is requiſite, 
to the end that upon the leaſt pain the tears 
may be ſqueezed out of the Jachrymal! gland, 
and waſh off any thing, which, by flicking 
to it, might prejudice the fight. 

CORNE'LIAN or SA'RDOIN (S.) a pre- 
cious ſtone of a red colour, inclining to an 
orange ; it is but little tranſparent, cuts ea- 
fily, bears the fire well, and takes a fine po- 
h; moſt of the fine gravings of ant quity 
were done on this ſtone; it is of little uſe 
now, but to make ſeals of. | 

CORNER (S.) an angle, nook, or waſte 
part of a room ; alſo the end of a ftreet or 
lane, &c. 4 

CORNET (S.) a horn, or muſical inſtrument 
uſed by the ancients in their martial affairs; 
alſo the name of an officer in the cavalry 
who carries the enſign or colours of the 
companies: He is the third officer in the 
company, and commands in the abſence of 
the captain and lieutenant. 

CO'RNICE or CO'RNISH (S.) in Architec- 
ture, the third or uppermoſt part of the en- 
tablature; and in private Burldings, that or- 
nament that runs along the top of the wain- 
ſcotting of a room; a'ſo the men, man- 
ners, or cuſtoms belonging to the county of 
Cormuoall, re 

CORNTGEROVUS (A.) horny, or ſuch cattle 
upon which horns grow. 

CORNU-A'MMONIS (S.) a rough, knotty 
ſtone of an aſh-colour, frequently found in 
the tops of mountains, and crooked like a 
ram's horn, ſuch as thoſe wherewith the an- 
cients repreſented Jupiter Ammon, whence its 
name: When put in vinegar, or other acid, 
it has a motion like that of an animal. 

CORNU-CO'PIA (S.) among the Prers, a 
horn which occafioned plenty of every thing 
by a particular privilege, which Jupiter grant 
ed his nurſe, who is feigned to be the goat 
Amalthea ; alſo an ornament in ArchiteFure 
and Sculpture, repreſerted under the figure of 
a large horn, out of which iſſue fruit, flow- 
ers, &c. in great abundarce. 

CORNU'TE (A.) horned, a cuckold ; alſo the 
neck of a till or alembick with a crooked 
neck reſembling a horn. 

CORNU'TE (V.) to graft with horns, to 
make a man a cuckold, 

CO'RNWALL (S.) is bounded an the north 
by the Severn ſea, on the ſouth by the Bri- 
ib ſea, and by St. George's channel on the 

weft, and on the eaſt by the river Tamar, 
which parts it from Devanſbire, except a 
ſmall tract of land which forms a peninſula ; 


it is about 70 miles long from eaſt to weſt, 


| 


COR 


and about 40 broad the 
vonſbire, and but Gore tt 2 
Toes ; the circumference is about 10 
in which it contains about 960,90 
25,400 houſes, 126,000 inhabitagyy 
par ſhes, 27 market-towns, 9 hugs, 
caſtles, and 9 parks. This county 6 
members to parliament, wiz. ty; f 
county, and 42 for 21 borouphe, wi; 
more than any other. county in the 
kingdom.” The pri i rivers ar? the 
mar, the Camel, the Tale, the Ca, 
the Loo, which receive ſeveral other ty 
and all empty themſelves into the G6 
diately ; and for convenience of paſty 
bridges are built over them. Forney 
Viſb ſaints were in great veneration ew 
that many of their towns were dedicy 
them. The air is ſharp, but health6y; 
rather ſuited to preſerve the health & 
inhabitants, than recover the schu 
ſtrangers. The ground is gener:ly 
hilly, conſiſting moſtly of rocks 200 
cruſted ſlightly over with ſhallow earth, 
more inclined to barrenneſs than fer 
hut by the induſtry of the valleys, 2 
adjacent to the ſea, and the encloſum 
the towns are more fertil, bearing boy 
crops of corn, and grazing large numis 
cattle, There is great ſtore of gan, | 
for the hawk and the hound; and th 
and rivers plentifully ſtock d with may 
of fiſh and fowl, both common to 
counties, and riate to itſe'f, The 
ſide of the earth yields great quant 
uarries and mines, which produce ng 
Lets of ſtone and ſlates for building, 
alſo ſome for ornament, not much infry 
diamonds ; alſo many forts of miner, 
as lead, copper, and more particu'ary 
for the incouragement of which, thet 
have been many ages incorporated unde 
cient laws and great privileges, in four 
ſions called Feymore, Blackmore, Trews 
and Pentvile, in each of which fun 
courts are held; and upon extraordinan 
caſions parliaments of the whole focey 
aſſembled under the lord warden « 
Kannienes, 


COROLLARY (S.) a Mathematica! tem 


nifying. conſequence or concluſion draws, 
made from ſome antecedent demonſtr-tios 


CORO'NA (S.) a crown; in A chien, 


large, ſtrong, flat member of the an 
which crowns and covers the whole or; 
is alſo called larimer or drip. 


CORO'NA BOREALIS (S.) in A 


conſtellation in the northern beni 
conſiſting, according to Prolomy's and * 
catal-gue, of but 8 ſtars, according u 
Britannict catalogue, of 21 ftars. 


CORONA'LE Os (s.) the bone of thei 


head, called alſo os Is 


CORONA'LIS (S.) a tranſverſe future t 


ing from one temple to the other, 3:4 7 


Cor 


the coyenale o to the or parietaria. In 


xs, this future is about a fingers 
| Sogn | 


ARIA V ASA (S.) or cormary arte- 
too arteries which-come from the aorta, 
we its ſeparation from the 
| apply the beart with blood. 
NATION (S.) the publick and ſolemn 
irming the title, 4 
t of governing toa king or queen, at 
Ich time the prince ſwears reciprocally to 
xople to obſerve the laws, cuſtoms, and 
i 
ne conformable thereto. 
ONE (s.) a ſharp-pointed eminence, or 
ces of a bone. 
LONER (S.) an officer, whoſe buſineſs it 
with a jury of twelve neighbours, to en- 


how any one came to die a violent | 


cb, and to record the ſame z there are two 
them in every county, whoſe office and 
er is very ancient, and reſtrain'd to ex- 
ine only into thoſe felonies by which a 
gelt has been kill d. The impanelling the 
„ 4 view of the body, and giving the 
it, is commonly in the ſtreet, or ſome 
n place. They remain in their office, al- 
' the king dies before them, being ap- 
ed thereto by the king's writs, and not 
commiſſion as juſtices are, whoſe autho- 
&termines with the king's life. The 
ute gives the coroner 1338. 4d. for taking 
ubtion ſuper viſum corporis. 
ONET (S.) a ſmall-crown, or chaplet. 
PORA PYRAMIDALIA (S.) two pro- 
ices of the under part of the cerebel- 
N an inch long, reſembling a py- 


PORAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


PORAL (S.) a military officer among 
foot ſoldiery, who hath charge over one 
dvifons, places and relieves centinels, 
keeps the order in the corps de garde, and 
wes the word of the inferior rounds that 
by his corps de garde; there are uſually 
x in 2 company. In Law, a corporal 
s that, where the perfon ſwearing, is 
ü to lay his hand upon the Bible, and 
F repaating the form or words preſcribed, 
ls it with his lips, 
URA'LE (S.) in the Reman Church, a 
 pece of fine linen, upon which the 
e and hoſt are put by the prieſt who of- 
(es at the maſs, ' 
'ORATLITY (S.) bodilineſs, or ſubſtan - 
7, perceptible by the ſenſes, 
-— rug Part.) bedily, ſubſtantially 
RU, u 
'URA'TION (S.) a fraternity or number 
ren collected into one body politick, of 
h one is head or chief, and the reſt are 
eh, under certain regulations and privi- 
granted * charter from the prince, 
whom only it can come, to encourage 


"|CORPO'REAL (A) 
and acknowledging the 


of the kingdom, and to act and do | 


c OR 

' the regular carrying on of one or more ma- 

nuſactures; of theſe ſocieties there are tem · 

poral, or ſuch as conſiſt of a mayor, or other 

chief officers, and the commonalty; and ſpi- 

ritual, where it conſiſts of a dean and chap- 
ter, and a maſter of a college or hoſpital. 

that is of a bodily or 

'  ſenfible ſubſtance, ſomething belonging to the 

; bedy, and perceptible by the ſenſes. 

CORPORE'ITY (S.) the natift or exiſtence. 
of: all bodies. 

CORPS (S.) a dead body. The ancients uſed 

much- ceremony with them, as do ſeveral. 

now j ſuch as embalming, &c. believing that 
the ſame numerical Particles with which 
they died, would be raiſed at the reſurrection. 

In Archite&ure, any part that projects beyond 

the naked of a wall, and ſerves as a ground 

for ſome decoration. _ 

Corps de Garde, a poſt in an army, to re- 
ceive a body of ſoldiers who are to watch by. 
turns for the ſecurity of any quarter. 
CO'RPULENCY (s.) bulkineſs, fatneſs, or 

groſsneſs of body. 

CO'RPULENT (A.) fat, large-bodied, groſs, 
bigger than common. 

CO'RPUSCLES (S.) thoſe minute atoms that 
Naturalifis ſuppoſe all bodies to be made up, 
or conſiſt of, 

CORPU'SCULAR PHILOSOPHY (S.) that 
ſyſtem of phyſicks wherein the phænomena 
are accounted for from the motion, reſt, po- 
ſition, arrangement, &c. of the minute cor- 
puſcles or atoms, whereof bodies are com- 

ſed. 

CORRE'CT (V.) to amend, rectify, or ſet to 
rights ; alſo to chaſtiſe or moderately puniſh 
for faults committed. 

CORRE'CT (A.) perfect, compleat, without 
faults, exact, curious. 

CORRE'CTION (S.) puniſhment, reproof, 
amendment. In Phyfick, the adding any 
ingredient to alter, abate, or change the ill - 
natur d effect of a churliſh medicine. 

CORRE'CTOR (S.) any perſon or thing that 
amends, chaftiſes, reproves or puni In 
Printing, it js he that examines, overlooks, 
and amends the faults committed by the com- 
poſer, before the form is permitted to be 
wrought off. 8 

CORRELATIVES (S.) things that have a 
mutual relation to one. another, and which 
conſlitute the nature of them, as a parent 
and a child. 

CORRESPOND (V.) to make two or more” 
things agree, or fit together z alſo to keep up 
a fri ip, iliarity, or commerce with 
perſons at a diſtance by letters, &c· 

CORRESPONDENCE (S.) an intercourſe by 
letter or otherwiſe; alſo the agreement or fits 
neſs of one thing with anotherr 

CORRESEQAGIAR LAY agreeing to, ox 

fitting a thing 3 ſuitable or; prohEr. 

CORRESPO/ NDENT ($.) — perſon that 2 


by - 


* 


| rrafficks wich in a diſtang. 
ee 


perſonally 
CORRIDOR (S.) ſee Covert Way. 
CORRIGIBLE (A. that may be "7; 
R A one 
wo 4b affair or buſineſs what- 


| CORROBORATE (V.) to 
firm, make good, or ſupport the evidence 
viren, or argument uſed by another. 

- CORROBORA'TION (S.) a ſtrengthening, 
confirming, and making — or plainer 
what was advanced by another. 

CORRO DE (V.) to gnaw, fret, waſte, mol- | 
der, or deft 


CORRO/DIBLE or CORRO'SIBLE (A.) 


that is eapab'e of being fretted, eaten, waſted, 
or deſtroyed, as copper by aqua- 
ruſt, &c. 
CORKO'SION (S.) a gnawing, or fretting, 
waſting, or deſtroying; and in is 
the diſſolution of mixed bodies, by means of 


aqua regis, aqua fortis, or ſome other proper 
1 


CO'RROSIVE (A.) of a gnawing, fretting, 


waſting, or diſſolving quality. 

CORRU'PT (V.) to — debaſe, debauch, 
bribe, or putrify. 

CORRUPTED (A.) ſpoiled, debaſed, putri- 
fied, or bribed. 

CORRUPTIBYLITY G.) an aptneſe, ſuita- 


bleneſs, fitneſs, or capacity of being debaſed, | Algebra. 
* | CO'SSET — a lamb or ſheep brought 


ſpolled, bribed, or putrified, 
CORRU'PTIBLE (A.) that may be fpoiled, 
putrified, debaſed, or bribed. 
CORRU'PTION (S.) a fpoiling, abuſing, 
perverting. In Philoophy, it is the mutation, 


destruction, or change of its form or proper | 


mode of exiſtence, that any natural body un- 
dergoes by time and other accidents, In Law, 
i is 1 diſgrace, &c. that a man brings 


his family by treaſon or felony. 
clas (.) one who commits ac of pi- 


fea, eſpecially in the Mediter- 

from any 
prince to do fo. 

CORSELET or CORSLET (S.) fuch ar- 
1 as was put upon a pike-man to cover 

is bod 

CO'RTIN or CU'RTIN (S.) the diſtance be- 
tween the flanks of two baſtions. 

CORUSCA'TION (S.) a flaſh of lightening, 
or other meteor in the air, which 3 


appears in the night, eſpecily in ſummer- 


COLIFCANT: (S.) is the ſecant of the com- 
of an arch to go 


| degrees. 
CO'SEN or OEEN „%. defraud, 


2 
con- 


-fortis, iron | 


COT 


G q Rare, br 


— the name of a um 
an illegal i 
CO-SI'NE (S.) is the right fine oe =, 


which 


ſame degree of the with the „ 
COSMO GRAPHER 5 one who en 
plates, conſiders, or writes upon the 6 
of the world. 

2 * — (A.) relating u 


COMIC CRAPHY (S.) 2 tie 
teaches us the ſtructure, form, diſpid 
and relation of the parts of the wal 


the manner of repreſenting it on a pur 
—— of two parts, aftronomy and 


aphy. 

CO'SSACKS (S.) a warlike people, 
Grit liv'd by plundering the Trtiß g 
and the people of Nam, but wer 1 
wards form d into a regular army 2 
Batori, in 1576, to Gefend the the 
Ruſſia and Podelia from — 1 
Tartars. 

COFSSE (S.) the old method of anſwein 
ſtruſe, arithmetical queſtions, by am 
figns and characters mix d with figure, i 
being now better adapted, and more fit 
racers uſed, is called 


hand, and familiarized to ſome particu 
ſons, "and uſed by the carcaſs butchen b 
tice their other ſheep in without m 
alſo any fondling child that is too mas 


dulged, and ſpoiled, 
COYSSICK (A.) belonging to Au 
wrought , before the 
n of notation. , 
— — 1 of a wp 
garter. 
CO'STARDMONGER (S.) 25 


alſo delicacy, or cuviouſnels. 
CO-TA'NGENT (S.) the tangent of n 
which is the complement of another 1 


90 degrees. 
COTE/MPORARY (8.) one of the 
time, or ſtanding with another. 
COT-QUE'AN 68) a man that is 09 
women buſineſs or matters. 


„60318, 5 SIN (S.) « kinſ- 


cOTTAGx (s.) ee 


cov 


_ AGER (s.) one who lives in a cot - 
row s.) 2 woolly Kind of flax brought 
uder in the Levant and both Indies, 

Hun TC (V.) to agree, ſucceed, or hit. 
degrees, CH (v.) to lie down like a beaft ; alſo to 


2 
to take off a N 
ned the perſon quite, or almoſt blind ; 
to reſt a lance» 


yin, or fick to reſt 
ruin in Painting, the ground, or baſis] 


FCHANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, fig- 


d in writing, 


* ; ies, to doa thing z an infant (in the Cam- 
. Low). is not of age to bind itſelf by 

work, next, viz. 6 woman until ſhe be 22 years, 

A 2 man till x4 years of age. 

1 NANTER (S.) a term particularly ap- 


to thoſe, who in the reign of king 

I. took the folemm league and cove- 

it; alſo any one that agrees er covenants 
her 


ENT (S.) fee Convent. 

ENTRY (S.) in — — is a 
x, commodious city, ſweet and neat, for - 
fly walled in, but now that is much neg- 
ied, being ordered at the Reſtoration, 
Charles II. to be demoliſhed, and al 


4 


— towers, only the gates being left ſtand- 
1 whence the magnificence of the 
ny be gueſſed at: The buildings are 
85 old, but many of them and 
* ty ; the market- place is ſpacious, having 

| deautiful croſs in the middle of it, and 


925 „mies, and ribbands, is carried on here, 
„nenden it both and rich; 
| are eleven churches, the two chief 
1 N. Michael's, and Trinity church; it en- 
* many immunities, being a county incor- 


— — —u—ͤ— 
moers to pa and is 74 computed, 
7 fr! miles Mine from Lon 
is called, biſhop of Lirchfield and 
ERLET or CO'VERLID (s.) an or- 
mental covering over all the other 
iths upon a bed, 

ERSED SINE (s.) the remainder of 


dameter of the circle after the verſed fine 
, en out of it. 


ERT (s. | 
e ee 


e 


ICH (s.) a long ſeat or bolſter, a fort of 
nabe bed for lame 


the ſa d the colour lies on- 


2 


COU 


| tection of her huſband, and femme-covert is 2 


married woman; in Forrification, covert- 

is a ſpace of ground even with the field on 
the fide of the ditch, three- or four fathoms 
broad, going quite round the half moons and 
other works towards the conntry. 


CO'VERTLY (Part.) pri , b 
EE (Part. ) privately, ſecretly, by 


CO'VERTURE (S.) any thing that hides, 
covers, faves, defends, or protects ; in Law, 
po bo ee, a married woman who is 

i to make ins without the 
conſent of her huſband. — 

CO VET (V.) to defire, long after, or wiſh 
for any thing very earneſtly. 

CO'VETABLE (A.) that is, or may be wiſh- 
ed for, or defired. 

CO'VETOUS (A.) very defirous. of, or long- 
ing for; alfo avaricious, griping, hard-heart- 
ed, and unwilling to part with any thing. 

9 

, or or 
lands of another, A — 

COVIN (S.) a Law Term for the ſecret con- 

iracy, or agreement of two or more per- 

to injure or defraud ſome other perſon. 

COUGH (S.) the troubleſome affliction that 
a. goes through, ariſing from a violent 

„c. that obſtructs the lungs. 

COULTER (S.) the knife, or cutting part 
of a plough, commonly called a 

COU*NCIE (S.) advice; alſo an aſſembly or 
meeting of the moſt conſiderable perſons or 
officers in the nation, to concert meaſures 
for the adminiſtration of publick affairs. 

The Provy-Council, is @ council of fate 
held by the king, to concert matters for the 
ſafety, honour, and welfare of the publick ; 
ſuch as negotiations, or treaties with foreign 
princes, iſſuing out proclamations, and deter- 
mining important controverſies; in Church 
_—_— council has the ſame meaning with a 


bly of all the prelates in Clvifenden, or their 
tl 


es. 

National Council, is an aſſembly of all the 
TTT 

Provincial Council, is an aſſembly of the 

tes in a province under their metropo- 
tan, 

Council of War, either at fea or land, is an 
aſſembly of the principal officers convened by 
the admiral or general, to confult in what 
manner had beſt act. 

Commen- H, is a court or aſſembly, 
wherein are made all by-laws relating to the 
city; of which there are two forts, the one 
conſiſting of the lord mayor and court of al- 
dermen, the other of deputies choſen by the 
ſeveral wards.—In France, councils are very 


numerous; have their Council of State, 
Counttl he Pino, Council of 4 
2 4 x - Cann: 

4 ? 


ee under the power and fro 


Oecrmenical or General Council, is an aſſem- 
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COU 


camei of Dire&iom, Grand Council, and ma- 


ny others. | | 
COU'NSIL or COU'NSEL (S.) a lawyer that 


| Pleads the cauſe of another at the bar of a | 


court of juſtice, 
COU'NSEL (V.) to adviſe, admoniſh, or warn 
a a perſon what to do, or leave undone 


COU'NSELLER or COU'NSELLOR (s.) 
one who gives advice, eſpecially in law af- | 


* fairs, 


COUNT (S.) the foreign name of an earl in | 


Law, the original declaration in à real ac- 


tion; in Clock-making, a wheel which per- 
forms a revolution once in twelve hours, it is | 
alſo called the Jocking or detent wheel, upon | 
account of its having twelve notches, into | 


which a ſmall detent or hammer falls after 
the clock has ſtruck the number, er hour at 
which the motion-hand points, to perform 
which the detent is lifted up by a ſmall 
ſtud, c. | | wal 

COUNT (V.) to tell the number of pieces of 
money, in order to make known the ſum to- 
tal, or value; alſo to ſee how many ſheep, 
hogs, horſes, &c. are in a field, ſtable, &c. 
alſo to reckon, caſt up, eſtimate, value, or 

COU'NTENANCE (S.) the look, face, or 
viſage ; alſo the encouragement that an under- 
taking, or a perſon receives; alſo credit, be- 
lief, eſtimation, or value. 

COU'NTER (A.) oppoſite, or contrary to; 

- but when applied to dreds, means an exact 
copy kept by the contrary party, and ſome- 
times ſigned by both parties. 

Counter changed, in Heraldry, is when there 
js a mutual change of the colours in a field, 
by one or more lines of partition. 

Ceunter-chouroned, a ſhield chevrony parted 
by one or more partition lines. | 
C:unter-componed, is when a bordure is com 
of two ranks of panes; when it con- 
ſiſts of but one rank, it is called componed 


when of more than two, _ 

e eri, v black ld with white 
ts, 

| — is when the eſcutcheon is 
divided into twelve parts, per fo ; the two 
colours being counter - changed, ſo that the 
upper is of one colour, or metal, and the 
lower of another. Fe 
Counter-poſſant, is when two lines are in 
a coat of arms, and the one ſeems to go quite 
the coutrary way from the other. | 
. Counter-pointed, is when two chevrons in one 
eſcutcheon meet in the points, the one riſing 
as uſual from the baſe, and the other in- 
verted falling from the chief ; they way allo 
be founded on the ſides of the ſhield and meet 


that way. 1 


* Caunter- potent, a fur reſembling the 
of crutches, called patents. -- * 


Counter-guartered, is when the eſcuteheon 


3s firſt. quartered, and then each quarter is a- 


— A — 


a notary, or under a private ſeal, which 


and in Mufick, the baſs and treble arec 


- vided into fimple and figurative; the þ 


. parts of muſick, an oppoſite to the ten: 


Far, into to, lo that there are eight 


CO 


Counter-ſalient is when 'two | 1 
born in a coat leaping abr — 
Coumer. trippia, un when two beats red plac 
born in a coat in a walking poftur ting fall 
_ of the one being next to the ui d ner -m 


Counter-bond, a bond of ndemnißen 
given to one ho has given his bond 181 
curity for another's payment of a e, 
the faithful diſcharge of his office ort 
it is alſo called counter- ſecurity. 

Counter-charge, is a reciprocal recriming 


. t the me 
or charge brought againſt an accuſer, made 
Caunter- deed, a writing, either be wake tl 


ſtroys, invalidates, or alters a publick « 
Caunter-plea, in Law, a reply to ay 
— the figning a writhy 
another in the quality of fecretan, 
-cbarm, a ſpell or charm co 
to prevent another's having effect. 
Counter. foil, or Counter tac b, in the E 
guer, that part of a tally which is key 
an o of the court. 
Caumter-fugue, in Muſick, when the 
go — to one — 
counter - » fomethi oppoſite to 1 
ther; in Law, of an agreement betwe 


parties, that copy which each 
is ſaid to be the counter-part — n 


or oppoſite parts. 
Counter- point, a compoſition in M 
perfectly agreeable in all its parts, It U 


that uſed at the firſt introducing of mul 
parts, wherein the notes were all of thei 
time, and note a concord; the ji 
tive is that uſed when this kind of 
was brought to a higher pitch, wheres 
ferent time was introduced, and at 
brought in between the parts, 

Caunter tenor, one of the mean or wi 


Counter pat, a plot laid to oventhros tion, kir 
other. , | arily me 
Counter-roll, à copy of the rolls relab ſome dif 
appeals, i „ &c, poſed, w 
Counter - tail, an out - work in ditants, 
of a ſingle tenaille, wider at the gu ke. 
the head. | INTRY 
Counter- approaches, in Fortificatin, AN (S.) 
made by the beſieged when 8 or g1 
meet the beſiegert lines of attack, , 6 
Counter-guard, a triangular work u. s fron 
of a parapet, beyond the ditch, b, or cc 


the point 20 faces of the baſtion, 
| a change 


"the rear. bon of 
Counter-mine, in Sieges, a well and | is dh 

drove and-ſunk tilb it meet the enen ns 

to prevent its effect, s 
Cauer-ſearp, the flope or 2 40 ©: 


COU: 
ing towards the campagne. 
— a ditch made round | 
death red place, to prevent the gariſon from 
ſture, king fall es. 


mark, a mark put upon goods that 
3 ws 3 alſo the ſeveral 
ts put upon goods belonging to ſeveral] 
ns, to ſhew that they muſt not be open- 
it in the preſence of them all, or their 
In Goldſmiths word, it is the mark 
hed upon the work at the hall, to ſhew 
: the metal is ſtandard ; alſo an artificial 
„ made by jockies in old horſes teeth, 


ex 


r. 

ther by make them paſs ſor horſes of fix years 

which 

ick ant;r-poiſe, any thing weighing equal to 

'F 1 ther. s 

vn TERFEIT (V.) to imitate, feign, 

retary able, falſify. : . 

| cont [TERFEIT (S.) may har gp d 

. the perſon who imitates, forges, , 

the Fx mbles, or falſifies, or the thing ſo done, 

s ket apiece of naughty, bad, falſe, or counter- 
coin, &c. 

the \TERFO/RTS (S.) ſpurs or buttreſſes, |. 
ing as props to a wall ſubject to bulge, or 

e 61 ich otherwiſe would be apt to fall. 


TERMAND (V.) to revoke, recal, 

mul or forbid an order before given out, 
ich is now not to be executed. 

value 

re- 


Saf 


ERVAI'L (V.) to be of equal 
another thing; alſo to be a ſufficient 
pence, ax reward, &c. | 

(TESS (S.) the wife of an earl, or 


nt. 

TING-HOUSE (S.) an office, room, 
pace appointed to take in and ſettle the 
Ar merchant or company; and 
ea it belongs to the crown, it is called the 
rt of green-cloth, where the lord ſteward, 
| treaſurer, comptroller and other officers 
the king's houſhold fit to take the accompts 
all the expences of the houſhold. 

INTRY (S.) in its full meaning, ſigniſies a 
tion, kingdom, principality, &c, but or- 
arily means only that part or place that is 
lome diſtance from the city to which it is 
joled, where there are but few houſes and 


INTRY-MAN or COU'NTRY-WO- 
AN (S.) one that lives at à diſtance from 
8 or great towns, whoſe employment is 
ming, &c. alſo one that was born at, or 
mes from the ſame place, whether king- 
bh, or county, with another. 

VTV (S.) originally fignified the eftate 
a count, or ſo far as he had any juriſdic- 
Mn; at preſent, it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
ich a ſhire, both containing a compaſs, or 
"ton of the realm, into the which, all the 
u is divided for the better government 
of; ſo that there is no portion of land, 
tit i contained within ſome county; there 


*4« 4 


Car 


Counties or ſhires are ſubdivided into raps; 
lathes, wapentakes, and hundreds, and theſe 
into tithings, &c. In all the counties, ex- 
cept Durbam, Cumberland, and Weftmoreland, 
officers are appointed every Michaelmas term 
under the denomination of ſheriffs, for the 
executing Juſtice ; other officers of the coun- 
ties are, lord lieutenant, who commands the 
militia, cuſlos rotulorum, juſtices of the peace, 
bailiffs, high-conſtables, and coroner. There 
are foyr of the counties called caunties · pala 
tine, viz. Lancafter, Cheſter, Durham and Ely, 
which formerly had very great privileges, 
which are now very much abridged, 

Caunty-corporate, a tit'e given to ſeveral ei- 
ties, or ancient boroughs, on which the 
kings of England have beſtowed ſeveral extra- 
ordinary privileges, annexing to them a par- 
ticular territory or juriſdiftion. 

COU'PED (A.) in Heraldry, any I'mb or 
member born in an eſcutcheon, which ap- 
pears to be cut off, ' 

COUPEE' (S.) a motion in dancing, wherein 
one leg is a little bent and ſuſpended from the 
ground, while the other moves forward. 

COU'PLE (S.) a pair, two things of like 
kind or ſort, as gloves, ſhoes, ſtockings, &c. 

Cauple cloſe, in Heraldry, the fourth part of 
a chevron, 

COU'PLE (V.) to join, unite, tie, or bind 
together two things or ns. 

CO'UPLET (S.) in a bymn, ſong, &e. when 
an equal meaſure, or equal number of verſes 
is found in each diviſion, they are all called 


couplets. 

CO'URAGE (S.) valour, ſtoutneſs, reſolate- 
neſs, undaunt 

COURA'GEOUS (A.) undaunted, bold, tout, 
reſolute, fearleſs. 

CO'URANT (A.) in Hereldry, all creatures 
drawn running are ſo called; in Trade, the 
vſual or common price of any thing is called 
ceurant price; ſo the allowed or national coin 
is called the courant, or current coin of the 
kingdom. f 

COURA'NT (S.) a daily journal, or account 
of things as they paſs; alſo a dance. 

COU'RIER (S.) a meſſenger that rides poſt, or 
haſtily, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe who are 
ſent with diſpatches to and from princes,” am- 
baſſadors, or great men- ö 

COURSE (A.) thick, mean, rough, ordina- 
ry, clowniſh, unmannerly, 

COURSE (S.) the limits of a racing ground, 
the general manner of behaviour, or leading 
one's life, the rout or way a ſhip fails in reſpe& 
to the points or compaſs ; alſo the road, path, 
or way a perſon rides or walks, upon a jour- 
ney by land. 

COU'RSER (S.) a diſputant in a ſchool, hall, 
or college ; a horſe, particularly for the 
ſervice of hunting or ſwift riding. 

COURSES (S.) the natural purgations 
cleanſings moſt women have from 14 to 44 ; 


49 counties in England, and 13 in Mala. 
4 


alſo the main · ſail and fore - ſail of a ſhip. - 
8 COUR 


try d all cauſes 
—— 


court 


COU 


COURT (S.) che palace or houſe where the 


king reſides; alſo an area, or open place, 
before a fingle houſe or palace, or before a 
number of houſes, built for retirement from 


the noiſe and hurry of publick frreets, fre- 


quently paved with broad ſtones, where no 
greater burdens are brought than what the 
frength of one or two men can carry; 
alſo a large hall, or publick room where juſ- 


- tice is adminiſtred, which goes by various 
names, according to the particular bufineſs' 
. negotiated 


there 


common law; the lord chancellor fits as 
Judge in this court, and it is left to his diſcre- 


tion to give ſentence. 


Court of King's-Bench, a court where the 
king himſelf is ſuppoſed to fit in perſon ; in 


- this court are try'd matters relating to the 
crown and the 


| peace. 
Court of Exc „ 2 court, wherein are 

ting to the reyenue. 

Cart of Comman- Pleas, in this court were 


formerly try d all cauſes both real and eri- 


Admiralty, a court, wherein are 
relating to maritime affairs. 

Caurt of Arches, a court, to which lie ap- 
peaks in eccleſiaſtical affairs, from all parts 


of the province of Cant 

Cut — Morſbals Curt, a 

which has the direction of marſhal 
| n court confifting of 


miſſioners appointed by the 
king upon an appeal made to him. It is 


- granted in three caſes; firſt, when a ſentence! 


is given in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe by the arch- 


;- biſhop or his official; ſecondly, when a ſen- 


tence is given in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe in 


| place; exempt 3 thirdly, when ſentence is; 


the court of admiraky in ſuits civil, 


or marine, by order of the civil law. 


COW 


Court Lands, ſuch lands as the loy 


manor keeps for the expences of hi 

and for hoſpitality, 28 
Caurt Rall, à roll givi an 

lands belonging to the lord of » we 

the names of the tenants, kt. 7, 


holding by the of this ral} av 
n * 


copy 
COURT (V.) to 
favour of him or 


| 
| 


COURT-DA*YS (S.) fuch whereon 1. 
is open to do buſineſs. 
COU*RTEOUS (A.) kind, affable, gu 
moured, civil, gentle. 
COU'RTESAN' or COURTEZZ AN 
| woman of pleaſure, a proſtitute, 


COURTESY (S.) kindneſs, favour, 6 
alſo behaviour, compliment; in Law, 
is a tenure called the conrtely of 
whereby # man marrying an heireſs pol 
of lands of fee ſimple, or fee tail, if te 
a child by her, which comes alive im 
world, altho' both ſhe and the chil & 
__ 2 he ſhall hold the landd 

is life, 

COU'R'TIN (S.) in Fortifcation, the 
the wall lying between two baſtions. 
COU'RTLY (A.) airy, gay, genteel, 

nice, after the manner of the king's aa 

COU'RTSHIP (S.) the amorous way f 
ing and behaving, uſed by loven ts 
miſtreſſes before marriage. 

COU'SEN (V.) to cheat, impoſe wu, 
fraud, &c 


COU'SIN (S.) » term of relation between 
children of brothers and fifters; alf 1 
of honour —_— kings on the 
of their- own, or thoſe of foreign nat 

COU'SSINET or CU'SHION .) in 4 

teflure, the ſtone which covers a peat 

zier, or which Iles between the capital # 

im and the fweep ; alſo an « 

the Jenick capital, between the abou 

quarter round, ſerving to form the wa 


cos (a.) in Heraldry, a piece o 
redreſſing colour 9 La, —2 the ou 


of him, who at his death had 
pounds in the dioceſe, or ten pounds out 
where he died; this court be- 
e archb:ſhop of Canterbury by pre- 
archbiſhop of Neri has a like 
is called his exchequer. 
| „ was an inferior court o 
equity, wherein the parties ated by ſupplica- 
i brand wafer 4 
„a court held by the lord of the 
manor, wherein all offences under high trea- 
fon are ecquired into, 


if it were ſewed on. * 
COUVE'RT (S.) in Heraldry, ot hoe 


CRA 
4-þ of theſe, when Killed for food, is 
. ſnub, ſubdue, bring under, 


ck, keep in awe» 
t Ab (s.) 2 fearful, diſpirited perſon, 
an that has oo reſolution, hardineſs, or 
Th ave: in Heraldry, it is a lion born with 
are ul doubled, or turned in between his 


» eo 12. DLINESS or CO'WARDICE (s.) 
1 vines, want of — 4 through 
1ng bl or difficulties, mean-ſpiritednels. 

er for ; Abl r (Part.) like to, or after the 


ind manner of a coward, fearfully, 


an-(piritedly. . 

BRIDGE (S.) in Glamorganſhire, S. M. 
x pretty good town, where the juſtices 
V a quarter-ſefſions for the county the 
after Eafter 5 has a good market week- 
n Tueſday 3 is govern d by a bailiff, an- 
y choſen, and ſworn by the deputy con- 
le; from London 136 computed, and 175 


K afored miles. 
ers 6.) 2 noted harbour for ſhipping 
4 te Ile of Wight in Hamppbire. 


. HERD (S.) the perſon or ſervant that 
$ after, 3 a number of 


L. (S.) a hood worn by ſome monks, of 
there are two kinds, white and black ; 
white is worn when they are performing 
ir ceremonies, the biack is worn in 


FRING (S.) the quivering of young 
vks, which ſhake their wings in token of 
LIP 2 2 Paget, faall, yellow 
SLIP (S.) a 

ori ag e 
ml and May. 


| marſupialis & pyriformis, and deſcending 
quely terminate on each fide the os coccy- 
, and adjoining part of the os ſacrum, ſerving 
dau the os coccygis upwards and inwards. 
KCOMB (S.) that red tuft of fleſh that 
5 upon the head of a cock ; alſo a nick 


he for a prating, ignorant, conceited fel- 


L-CO'MICAL (A.) conceited, filly, fool- 
(a, tha pretends deal of 
A.) one that a great 

ity and ſhineſs; alſo nice, curious, 


= „or difficult. 
wh to cheat, impoſe upon, bubble, 
ye, 


-ENAGE (S.) t 8 
i - or on a perſon, 
„re ad, dem large and 


C R A 


ſmall ; alſo a wild or ſower apple; an en- 

gine with claws to heave ſhips off or on the 

ſtocks, to launch or repair them; alſo a per- 
ſon of an ill-natur'd diſpoſition. | 

CRA'BBED (A.) four, rough, or unpleaſant, 

like wild or uoripe fruit; alſo croſs, peeviſh, 

or ſurly of temper ; alſo hard, difficult, and 
knotty, like very abſtruſe problems. 

CRACK (S.) a noiſe occaſioned by the ſudden 
burſting or ſplitting of a thing; alſo a cant 
name for a whore, 

CRACK (V.) to make a noiſe like the violent 

ſplitting or burning of ſome forts of wood; 

alſo to boaſt, brag, or value one's ſelf upon 
ſome real or imaginary perfection or poſſeſſion. 

CRA'CK-BRAINED (A.] one that is diſor- 
der'd in his ſenſes, or acts without thought 
or conſideration of what muſt follow from 
ſuch doings. ' 

CRA'CKER (S.) a ſmall fire-work made for 
ſport, that makes a noiſe, or cracks often. 

CRA'CKNELS (S.) hard cakes to eat for 

pleaſure rather than hunger, that make a 

noiſe or crackling in their chewing. 

CRA'DLE (S.) a common inſtrument to put 

oung infants in to ſleep, or to rock them to 
them quiet ; alſo that part of the ſtock 
of a croſs-bow where the bullet is put. In 

Surgery, it is the caſe in which a broken leg 

is laid or put after it is ſet and dreſs d; and 

among the 2 it is the wooden 
frame in which a ſhip is either built or re- 
paired, for the convenience of launching her 

CRAFT (S.) a trade; alſo the utenfils uſed in 
fiſhing ; alſo ſmall ſhips, hoys or lighters ; 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, Nlyneſs, a trick, de- 
vice, or wile. 

CRA'FTY (A.) ly, cunning, watchful, one 
that watches for advantages, and diſguiſes his 
intentions by filence, or double-meaning ex- 
preſſions. 

CRAG (S.) the top ar nape of the neck ; alſo 
the ſummit or apex of a rock. 

CR A'GGED or CRA'GGY (A.) rovgh, un- 
even, broken, ſteep and difficult to go up. 
CRAM (V.) to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe toge- 

ther; alſo to over-feed. 

CRA MBO (S.] a ſportive playing with words 
in rhimes. . 

CRAMP (V.) to confine a perſon in place or 
time, to do ſomething that is thereby made 
difficult to perform. 

CRAMP (S.) a very troubleſome diſeaſe, that 
renders thoſe parts of the body affected very 
painful, and uſeleſs for a time, by violently 
diftorting and contracting the nerves, &c. 
alſo the name of a fiſh, of fo cold a nature, 
that it is reported to benumb the hands of 
thoſe that touch it, ſometimes called a tor- 
pedo ; alſo the name of an iron faftening uſed 
in Ma „ to keep large ſtones from flying 

out of their place; alſo irons nailed to th=- 

carriage of a printer's preſs, to run it in and 


out as occaſion requires, | 
CRAM- 


CRA 


CRAMPONNEE” (A.) in Heraldry, a &rofs | 


cramponee is that which has at each end a 

eramp or ſquare piece coming from it. 

- CRA'MPOONS (S.) pieces of iron hooked 

- at the end, for the pulling up of timber, 
ſtones. &c. 

CRA'MP-RINGS (S.) certain rings worn by 
ſome people to prevent the diſeaſe called the 
cramp; generally made of thick iron wire; 
alſo ſhackles or fetters put on felons, &c. 

CRAMPWORDS (S.) hard, difficult, unu- 
ſual or vncommon words; alſo in the Cant- 
ing Dialect, the ſentence of death paſs'd by 
the judge upon a criminal. 

CRANAGE (S.) a liberty to uſe a crane at 
2 wharf for the drawing of goods out of a 
ſhip ; it alſo ſignifies the money paid as a con- 

* fideration for the faid grant. 

CRA'NBORN (S.) in Dorſetſhire, is well wa- 

- tered, and pleaſantly ſeated, having a chace 
near it, many miles in length; it has a 

mall market weekly on Wedneſday ; 76 

computed, and 85 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London. 

CRANBROOK (S.) a large town, well paved, 
in Kent, that has a conſiderable market week - 
ly on Saturday; was formerly much noted 
for a great number of clothiers, but that 

trade is now almoſt Joſt ; it is diſtant from 
Londen 44 computed, and 51 meaſured miles. 

CRANE (S.) a bird that has a very long neck, 
bill and legs; alſo a machine uſed for the 

- lifting goods out of and into a ſhip, or put- 
ting them into ware-houſes that are above 
the level of the ground; alſo a name for a 

5 — 3 no off wine, &c. without the 


CRA'NE-LINES (S.) in a Ship, are lines go- 
ing from the upper end of the ſpritſail top- 
maſt to the middle of the fore- ſtays. 

CRA'NIUM (S.) an aſſemblage of bones ſerv- 
ing as a cover to the brain and cerebellum, 

uſually called the ſkull, 

CRANK (A.) healthy, merry, briſk, lively, 
pert, jolly ; alſo poſitive, or ſure. 

CRANK (S.) in engines for raiſing water, is a 

. kind of elbow, but in a ſquare form, project 
ing from an axis or ſpindle, and ferving by its 
© rotation to raiſe and fall the piſtons. 

CRA'NNY (S.) a ſmall lit, hole, or opening 

in a wal), wainſcoting, floor, &c. 

CRAP (S.) a cant name for money. 

CRAPE (S.) a light kind of ſtuff like gauze, 
made of raw filk gumm'd and twiſted on 
the mill, worn by women for mourning. 
CRASH (S.) a udden noiſe, the ſame with 

Crack, | 

CRA'SIS (S.) a figure in Grammar that joins 
two ſyllables in one, called alſo fyncerefis ; 
alſo a due temperament or conſtitution of 
the blood. 

CRA'SSITUDE (S.) thickneſs, or the third 
dimenſion of bozy. | 

CRA'TER (S.) a cup, bowl, or goblet ; alſo 


conſiſting according to Pray, oak! 
of 7 ſtars, Tychbo's $, and the J 
alſo a line to which hawks are faftene 
reclaimed. 

CRAVA'T (S.) a kind of neck-cy N 


plaited cloſe toget 

CRAVE (V.) to deſire, wiſh, or 
earheſtly ; to beg, pray, or beſeech. 

CRA'VEN (S.) a coward ; alfo an ws 
manner of deeiding right by combat, 

CRA'VING (A.) defirous, covetous, ln 
for, or greedy of any thing, 

CRAW (S.) the crop or repoſitory for the 
in a bird, which performs the fame & 
the ſtomach doth in other creatures, 

CRAWL (V.) to creep, or move ſlowly, 
ticularly ſpoke of ſnai's, worms, l. 
do not go upon 

CRAY'ON (S.) a ſubſtance made uy & 
ferent colours to draw pictures with up 

CRA'ZY (A.) weak, infirm, fickly, tþ 
worn out; alſo inclined to, or affedil y 
madneſs, N 

CREAM (s.) the thick buttery fubſanet 
riſes or ſwims upon milk ; alſo the ch 
beſt, or moſt curious part of a thing, | 
matter, &c, 

Cream of Tartar, a preparation of un 
made by boiling it in water till It is d 
and paſſing the diſſolution through a fri 
bag; half the liquor being evaporated, 
remainder is ſet to cool, which ſhow 
cryſtals, part ſwimming at top Ike a as 

CREASE (S.) the merk of a plait or fol 
garrhent, leaf of a book, &c. 

CREASE (V.) to make a mark or uri 
paper, filk, &c. by plaiting, &c. 

CREATE (V.) to cauſe, or bring into l 
from nothing; alſo to excite or ſtir wt 
ferences among fri 

CREA'TION (S.) the producing or mak 
ſomething out of nothing, which ſtrich 
properly is the effect of God's power i 
all other formations and produCtions it 
properly transformations or change of 


CREATOR (S.) he that has the powe 
creation, which ly belongs to Godt 

CRE'ATURE (S.) mating made or bra 
into being by another; alſo a perſon f 
tached to the intereſt and commands 
ther, that be is to do whatever is af 
or promoting of the deſigns, inclinatoh 
will of that other perſon. 

CRE'DENCE (S.) belief, truſt, cr 
or aſſurance. 

-CREDE'NTIALS (S.) letters of recomme 


ihn and power, eſpecially ſuch as are pit 
arhbatſadies, or any vublick miniſters, . 
prince or ſtate that ſends them. | 
CREDIBILITY or CRE'DIBLENES| 
ptobability, likelihood, the aſſurance d 
that is in any relation or evidence. | 


2 conſtellation in the ſouthem hemiſphere, | 
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* [BLE (A.) that is probable, likely, or 
— ay e le! 2 perſon. or tory | 
* —＋ publick faith, ar the confidence 
th | one man puts in another; the reputa- 
* honour, or eſteem that à perſon or 
etl ng meets with, or deſerves 

| DITABLE (A.) bonourable, worthy, fit 


510d or CRE DEN-TOWN (s.) in 
wire, a ſmall town, ſituate on the ri- 
(eden, between two hills 3 it has a mar- 
weekly, and is diſtant from London 14.7 
pputed, and 183 meaſured miles; was 
merly 2 biſhop's ſee, which is now re- 
ed to Exeter, 

rok (S.) one who gives credit to, or 
; confidence in another, and generally is 


ther with money or goods. 


s ready to believe what another relates 
de trve, without examining into the ſc- 
| circumſtances neceſſary to inform one of 
reality of the matter. 

DULOUS (A.) a perſon of an eaſy diſpo- 
in, good - natured, and ready to believe 
fallacious pretences of deſigning men, 
hout ſuſpecting, or thoroughly examining 
4 them. 

ED (S.) a ſummary of the principal arti- 


if of the Chriſtian faith; of which there 
three allowed by the canons of the church, 
"= that called the Apoſtles creed, which 


' it bears their name, 15 generally believed 
e compoſed a great while after their time; 
Atbaraftan creed, or that of St. Athana- 
and the Micene creed, which was com- 
d at the council of Nice, held in the 


425, 

Ko CRICK (S.) a ſmall bay, or litt'e 
wur; alſo a narrow neck or gut that 
up in the country from the harbour, 
ne goods, &c. may be landed; alſo a diſ- 
that affects the muſcles of the neck, and 
lers them fo ſtiff, that it cannot be rea- 
moved or turned about. 

K (V.) to ſqueek, or make a noiſe like 
bor, whoſ- hinges want oiling. 

KLADE or CRI'CKLADE (S.) in 
bbire, a borough-town, that ſends two 


on b {bers to parliament z it has a ſmall mar- 
& of weekly on Saturday, and a good free- 
leafin | handſomely endowed ; 65 computed, 


Ii meaſured miles diſtant from London, 

P (V.) to crawl flowly upon all-fours, 
ops and other creatures often do; alſo to 
| lilently, ſoftly, or unawares upon per- 
to diſcover what they are doing, or to 
what they are ſpeaking, as thoſe do 
£0 without ſhoes, &e. 

PER (S.) any thing that crawls or 
P*; aſſo the plant nightſhade, and ſe- 
| others that gardeners plant to ſhade peo- 
window in the ſum mer- time. 


bed to that perſon” in trade who truſts 
DULITY (S.) an cafipeſs of temper, | 


9 


CRE MASTERS or SUSPENSORES (S.) 

two muſcles which keep the teſticles drawn 

up in the act of coition. N 

CRENA'TED LEAVES (S.) in Bram, ſoch 
cn as are jagged, or have notches round 

CRENE/LLE (A.) in Heraldry, an konourah's 
ordigary that is indented like the battlements 
of a houſe. 

CREPITA'TION (S.) a boite made by the 
breaking, cracking, or m—_ any things 
25 he Tong of thorng, che parching of 


„Ec. 

CRE'PUSCLE (S.) fee Tuiligbr. 

CRE SCENT (S.) a diftinguiſhing mark in 
Heraldry, whereby the ſecond brother, or 
family deſcending from him is diſtinguiſhed, 
vis. a half- moon with the horns turned in- 
wards, In Farriery, when that point of a 
horſe's coffig-bore which is moſt advanced, 
falls down and preſſes the fole outwards, he is 
faid to have creſcents ; in c:mmen, the word 
means increaſing. ? 5 

CREST (S.) in Armovry, the u part 
of the armour which defends the head, riſing 
over the reſt like a cock's comb; ia Heral- 
dry, the uppermoſt part of an arms, lying 
over the caſk or helmet; in Car vi 


„a piece 
2 to adorn the top, pay of 4 


ing. 

CRE'STFALLEN {A ſpoken of a horſe when 
the. upper part of his neck on which the 
main grows, does not ſtand upright, but in- 
clines to either fide; allo fear, diſpirited- 
neſs, &c. 

CRE'VICE (S.) a ſmall lit, chink, or hole 
in a wall, floor, &c. 

CREW /S.) a company or number of men in 
one place, generally apply'd to the men that 
go in one ſhip ; when applied to the land, it 
commonly has a diſdainful meaning, ſpeak- 
ing of the perſons as if they were thieves, 
wh res, &c. 

CRE WEL (S.) a fine fort of worſted, com- 
monly made from the thrums or ends of the 
ſtuff of weavers canes, uſed to mark cr do 
curious needle-works with. | 

CRE'WET (S.) a ſmall glaſs veſſel, commonly 
uſed to put oil or vinegar in, 

CRIB (S.) a manger for cattle z alſo the name 
of a parcel of cards put out of thoſe dealt 
to the players, at theif own choice, in a 
game called cribbage. 

CEIB (V.) to with-hold, keep back, pinch, 
or thieve a part out of money given to lay 
out for neceſſaries. 

CRICK (S.) a pain in the neck, oceaſion'd 
cold, which ſtiffens and ſwells the part 
much, that it cannot be moved without 
great pain, or uneafineſs, _ | 

CRI'CKET (S.) the name of an infſe& that 
makes a chitping noiſe like a bird, frequent 
about ' bakers ovens ; . alſo a ſmall, low, 
wooden ſtool for children to ſit on; alſo the 

. name 


CRI 


riame of an exerciſe or game with bats and 
balls. | 
CRICKHO'WEL (S.) in Erectnockfoire, S. . 


a pretty town, ſeated on the L, over which 
it hatb a bridge; but the market is very 
mean; from Londen 119 computed, and 148 
meaſured miles. 
CRICOTDES (S.) a cartilage encompaſſing 
the larynx, or top of the wind-pipe. 
CRVYER (S.) an officer in courts of juſtice that 
makes proclamation of the bufineſs then and 
there to be done, calls the witneſſes, &c. 


alſo a pariſh-officer that goes up and down | 


the ſtreets to make proclamation of. things 
loft, to be ſold, &c. | 


CRIME (S.) an cffence, tranſgreſſion, or fin | 


againſt, or breach of a known law. 
CRIMINAL (S.) an offender, tranſgreſſor, 


or breaker of a law or command. 


CRIMINAL (A.) finfal, offenſive, or temd- | 


ing to the breach of ſome law. 
CRIMP (S.) an agent or factor for thoſe 
_ merchants that trade in coals, or are con- 
cerned in ſhipping for that trade. | 
CRI'MSON (S.) a curious deep red colour. 
CRINGE (V,) to make low bows and ſcrapes, 
to ſtoop or ſubmit to, or comply with the 
humours of another. N 
CRI NKLE (V.) to plait, or ſold; to run in 
and out like the courſe of a river, 
CRI'PPLE (V.) to lame, hurt, or diſable a 
. perſon in his body; alſo to hinder or diſable 
a perſon from doing any thing by any means 
whatever, 
CRI'PPLE (S.) a lame or diſabled 
whether bodily or otherwiſe. 12 
CRI'SIS (S.) the point of time that the ſe- 


veral advantages and diſadvantages of any | 


thirg are brought to a compariſon and con- 
ſide ration, in order to give judgment upon it. 
CRIEP (A.) any thing that is in a ſtate of be- 
ing eaſily pulverized or crumbled, any thing 
that is dried or ſhriveled up by heat. 
CRISTA GALLI (L.) an eminence in the 
middle of the os ethmoides, advancing with- 
in the cranium, and to which is faened that 
part of the dura” mater which divides the 
brain, called falx. Cra is alſo a term in 
Surgery, for an excreſcerce ariſing about the 
fundament reſembling a cock's comb. 
CRITERION (S.) the teſt or proof of the 
2 falſhood, goodnels or badneſs of a 
thing. 
CRITICAL (A.) cnrious, nice, very inquifi- 
tive and exact in examining into a thing; 
ſometimes it is applied to time, as the very 
juncture when a thing w's done, or is pro- 
per to be done in; alſo the time when a 
oiſeaſe gives proper ſymptoms for a phyſician 
to moke a judgmnt of the conſequence of a 
d ſſemper that a perſon is afnicted with. 
- © CRITICISM (S.) a very uſefal and excellent 
« art when properly applied, and ſ&lfally uſed, 
belfig that which by compar'ng 2 p*rfon's ac- 
"Hons or writings by the laws and tu'cs of] 


” 
= 


perſon, | 


þ 


p 


CRO 


ther are diſcovered, or a way — hich ar 
may be amended. i diſt 


CRITICTZzE (V.) to examine ni 
ouſly, and judiciouſly into any thing, in 
to ax eros to all concerned. They v 
not thus, or are partial, by exhikix 
faults, and omitting the * 15 
formance, may more juſtly be faid ty 
than to critictiær. 

CRI“ TICK (S.) a learned and fkilfol os 
any art or ſcience, one who takes 
deal of pains to ſet the defects and bens 
an action, or writing, in their true ligh, 

CROAK or CROKE (V.) to make a 
——— noiſe, lik a raven, toad, &c, 

CRO'CHES (S.]. little buds upon the 
deer's — X os tors 

CROCK (S.) a coarſe earthen pan; 

; carcaſe of a ſmall ſheep, 

br (V.) to ſmut, daub, or black 
wit 

CRO'CODILE (S.) a voracious, am 
creature that infeſts the river Nil; 
ſhaped like a lizard, but is much h 
there are that are near thirty f 
length; alſo a term in Rbetorich, for 
preſſion that has a double j 

CROYCUS (S.) a term for ſaffron ; als: 
given to ſeveral chymical preparation, 
their reſemblanee to faffron in colour; i 

Crocus Martis Aperiem, which is a 
ration made by expoſing iron plates tot 
to contract a ruſt, 

Crocus Marti Aftringens, which b 
by waſhing iron ſeveral times in firony 
gar, and then calcining it for five 
hours. 

Croeas Metallum, a kind of impure, 
glaſs of antimony, made by firing equal 
of powder of antimony and ſatpem 
mixed, in an iron mortar, and covered 
a tile. 

CROFT (S.) a fmall cloſe or fied: 
dwelling- houſe. 

CROISA'DE, CRVSA DE or CR 
(S.) an expedition againſt the Tur, 
taken by the Chriſtians for the rec 
Pal:fiine, uſually called the Hay Land; 
called creiſade, becauſe the parties eu 
were diſtinguiſhed by a croks fixed u 
garments, as a bacge. 

CROVSES (S.) thote who had been, 
going = pilgrims-ge to the Holy Lad 
thoſe concerned in the attempts for u 
very of the Holy Land. 

CROISANTEE” (A.) in Hraldy, 
creſcented, or having a creſcent or tal 
fixe1 on each end. 

CRO MER (S.) in Nerfolt, upon 

ſhore ; twas formerly a much large 

than it is now, containing two por 
es, one of which, with many of tht 
was ſwallowed up by an inundato 


uv.) 
WE TTI 


| 


; it is yet a pretty large tung,! 


1 


— snuurday for corn, ſheep, and other ne- 
— faries 3 7 diftant from London 114 com- 
&, ted, and 133 meaſured miles. p 
the bp (S) the gathering or collection of corn, 

* Le. that any piece of ground affords; 

\ the craw of a bird. 
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hok (V.) to bend or make uneven, like 
twining courſe of a river, 

MWKHORN or CRE'WKERN (S.) in 

feſbire, is a town three furlongs long, 

hs river Parret, near the confines of Dar- 


KETTE (S.) in ArchiteFure, the returns 
the corners of chambranels, d-or-caſes, or 
n- frames, called alſo ears, e:bows, an- 


wg a Luthern, the plaiſter or cover- 
near a luthern. 

VIER (S.) a biſhop's ſtaff in the form of 
berherd's crook, hieroglyphically admoniſſi- 
them, and declaring to others, they are, 
| ought to be true ſpiritual ſhepherds. 

VSTERS (S.) a religious order, ſo called, 


I; allo in Af „ four ftars that are 
r the ſouthern . 


d6, by which the ſouth pole is, or may be 
1 to all perſons in the ſouthern 


ISLET (S.) in Heraldry, is a ſmall croſs 
kde at the extremity of a great one. | 
.S.) a machine compoſed of two pieces 
wetting each other. In B:tany, the ar- 


ich are to have no more nor leſs than four 


tkraldry, an ordinary conſiſting of double 
meeting, but not paſſing thro' one ano- 
, and forming four right angles near the 
point of the eſcutcheon. Aſo, an in- 
ment uſed in Surveying, being a braſs cir- 
Gvided into four equal parts, by lines in- 
fung each other in the center, at the ex- 
a of cher of which is fixed a ſight, 
! ſli diſcove ry 
Gant objects, k | 
-GRAIVNED (A.) iſh, humour- 
*, difficult, * ke die - 
IcH (S.) the forked part of a tree, c. 


; whoſe time is half a minim; alſo a | 
poof, RS. 


C RO 


; hath a conſiderable market weekly 


v.) to break or cut ſhort z to clip or 
a thing, as corn, flower, hair, &c. 


they carry a ſtaff with a croſs at the 
» in the ſhape of a 


of the petala of ſeveral flowers, 


and their calix to conſiſt of four 
the piſtil generally becomes the fruit. 


HET (S.) the name of a muſical 
whimſey, or chimera; in Printing, 


us () en- 
a parentheſis ; certain ſtrolces 


mented by fiſhermen, eſpecially for lobſters, | 
Ich are caught here in great abundance ; 
27 meaſured miles. 


MY (S.) a familiar or intimate friend or 


CRO 
CROUCH (V.) to bow, or pay ſubmiſſion in 


a very humble manner, to beg, pray, &c. 

9 (S.) the buttocks or hinder part of a 

ot ſe · 

CROUPA DE (S.) in the Menage, a leap 
higher than the curvette, wherein the fore 
and hinder legs of a horſe keep an equal 
height, being truſs'd under his „ and not 
ſo much as ſhewing his ſhoes. 

CROU'PER (S.) that part of a horſe's fur- 
niture that goes under his tail to keep the 
ſaddle ſteady. 

CROW (S.) the name of a large ravenous 
bird; alſo an iron inſtrument uſed as a lever 
to move things of great weight and bulk, as 

blocks of marble, &c. In Fewling, a farge 
net to catch wild fowl is called a crow net; 
alſo ſurgeons uſe an inſtrument for extracting 
bullets, broken bones, &c, called a crow's 
bill; in a Ship, thoſe ropes that are divided 
into many parts by the dead-man's-eye, 
are called crow's feet ; as are thoſe croſs irons 
that are uſed in the military art, which being 
thrown any way have always one ſpike up- 
wards to lame the horſes, &c. when an ar- 
my is routed, &c, 

CROW (V.) to make a noiſe like a cock ; alſo 
to 2 brag, vaunt, or tyrannize over a 

rſon. 

CROWD (S.) a great throng or multitude of 

people very cloſe together; alſo a fidd'e, 

CRO WL AND or CRO'YLAND (S.) in Lin- 

colnſhire, formerly noted for a great abbey or 

monaſtery of BenediFine monks, and now 
particularly for its extraordinary fituation, be- 
ing ſo encompaſſed with fens, bogs and 
poo's, that it is inacceſſible on the fouth 
and weſt fides ; it conſiſts of three ſtreets ſe- 
parated from each other by water-courſes, 
planted with willows, built on piles driven 
into the bottom of the great pool, and joined 
by a triangular bridge curioufly contrived and 
bnilt: And tho' the town is pretty well in- 
habited, yet the market, which is weekly 
on Saturday, is but a poor one; their greateſt 
gain is from fiſh and wild. ducks, which in 
the month of Aug are fo very numerous, 
that they drive 3000 into a net at a time; 
there are a great many pools in and near the 
town for the liberty of fiſhing, in which 
they pay the crown 300 l. per amm: No 
corn grows within five miles of the town, 
upon account of ,its being in the midſt of the 
fens; diſtant from Londin 71 computed, and 

88 meaſured miles. 

CROWN (V.) to finiſh, compleat, or ſet the 

laſt hand to a thing. 

CROWN (S.) an ornament worn on the head 
by fovereigns, as a mark of their dignity. It 
was at firſt only a fillet tied round the head; 
but was afterwards made of all forts of leaves 
and flowers, and other rich ſtuffs, and ſome- 
times adorned with jewels of great value; 
the high prieſt, among the Jer, wore-a 
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crown, which girt about his Mitre, __ 
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Jower part of his bonnet, and was tied behin1 
his head; on the fore-part was 3 yore of 
gold, upon which was enfgraven Holineſs to 
the Lord. Among the Romans, new-matrried 
people wore crowns upon the wedding day; 
they were likewiſe worn at feaſts, and were 
compoſed of herbs that had the quality of 
refreſhing and ſtrengtbening the brain. 

The Military Crown, among the Romans, 
was. given to him who had ſighalized himſelf 
in ſome martial exploit. 

The Oval Crown was beſtowed vpon a ge- 
reral who had been victorious over flaves. 

The Naval or R:firal Crown was preſented 
to him who firſt boarded an enemy's ſhip, 

The Obfidonial Craum was given to him 
who raiſed a fiege, 
| ral Crown was given to him who 
Gxſt ſcaled the walls of a beſieged place, and 
there fixed a ſtandard. 

The Triumt bal Crewn was given to a ge- 
neral- who gained a battle, or conquered a 
province, 

De Caſtrenſit was a crown given him who 
firſt entered an enemy's camp. ; 

The Civic Crozon was given him who ſaved 
the life of 3 citizen. 

The Lourel Crown given by the Greeks to 
the victoricus Athlete, or thoſe who con- 
tended in the Oympicti games. 

Crean of Thorns , a cxown put vpon the head 

of our Saviour by Pentius Pilate, by way of wy 
rifion for his ſt ling himſelf king of the Fezor, 

Radiated . crowns with twelve 

ints, worn by the ancient emperors. 4 
70 Peorled or 8 ns thoſe of 

xls, or leaves of ſmallage, parſley, &c. 
uch were anciently almoſt all crowns, even 
thoſe of ſovereign princes, tho' not uſed in 
their armories till of late. 

Crown, in Commerce, a name given to both 
foreign and oomeſtick money, of or near the 

value of five ſhillings ſlerling. 

Crewn, in Architecture and ſtrommy. See 
Corona, + 

Crown or Coronet, in Heraldry, is placed 
in the mantling of an armory, to ſhew the 
dignity of the perſon who bears it. 

Crozn-Office, an office ſo called, becauſe 

the crown i more immediately concerned in 
the tranſoctions there: The clerk of this 
office is chief manager in caſes of error, tri- 
als of peers, indict ments in the crown, in- 
formations, recognizances, writing of plead- 
ings, declarations, and ether proceedings upon 
record. 

Cr:wen-Glaſs, the fineſt fort of for 

E aſs, glaſs 


w 
Crown-Wheel of a watch, that part next 
the balance, which by its motion drives it. 
Cr un-, in Architefurs, a poſt which 
_  Rands between two principal rafters. 
CERO/WNING (S.) in ArchiveFure, that; 
; e a decoration 5 in Common 
3,57 
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4CRUMP (A.) deformed, crcoked, © 


RU 


; | to 2 lin OR 
owning and accepting him as foch. 1: 
4 —— er- thereof. . 2 
(S.) in Surrey, a | ore ; 
ſorne ton, upon the edge of Bo? ) —z 


from which, to the river Thames, theg 
being all paſture grounds, is incloſed th 
nor belonging to the ſee of Canterbury, 
archbiſhops have a palace here, which; 
little uſed ; the hoſpital for 4 warden v 
men and women, and the free-(chod 
church, are large, handſome building; 
market is weekly on Saturdays ; a k 
of corn, and particulerly oats and wn 
are bought up here for Londen ; there ws 
fairs annually, wit. Pune 24, and Jett 
to the latter great numbers of the buy 
of people go from Landen, from which 
10 miles diſtant. 

CRU'CIBLE (S.) a meking pot uſed h 
ſmichs, Chymiſts, Sc. to melt donn n 
ores, &c. in, ſo tempered, that ng 
too ſtrong for it. 

CRU'CIFIX (S.) a repreſentition of ( 
upon the croſs ; ſometimes painted 
fat, but more generally carved out of 
ſolid matter, uſually worn in the pw 

or about the necks of devotecs in the 

religion. 

CRUCIFI'XION (S.) the nailing orf 

tos croſs by way of puniſhment, 

CRU'CIFY (V.) to puniſh, mortify, & 
due; but more particularly to put u 
by nailing to a croſs as a piniſhmeat. 

CRUDE (A.) raw, undigeſted, irregulit 


refined. 

\CRY'DITY (s.) rawneſs ; alſo the fat 
diſeaſe, wherein the morbifick matter i 
yet come to a head, but increaſes th: 

CRU'EL (A.) without tenderneſs or a 
fion, hard-hearted, fierce, and brutil 
painful, grievous, hard to be born. 

CRU'ELTY or CRU'ELNESS (S.) ton 
ing, hard-heartedneſs, unkind or ut 
uſage, fiercereſs, bloody-mindedrels 

CRUISE (V.) to fail backward and f 
upon the ſeas and coaſt of any count! 
order to protect the ſhipping of one, 
take thoſe of another prince or ſtate. 

CRU'ISER (S.) a ſhip that guard: thee 


in order to keep away pirates, & able, it 
make prizcs of the ſhips belonging dd alſo a fad 
particular prince; and in genera), uy is ir 
that is upon the watch to rob ancthe. of glaſ 
CRUMB (S.) a ſmall piece, or itte f 8 CRY'S 
any thing ; alſo the ſoft or inſide put bught fro 
Joaf of bread, _ K cryſtal, 
CRU'MBLE or RUM (V.) to brat unuſual | 
ſmall parts, by rubbing between the bat thout lof 
CRU'MMY (A.) full of crumb; 4 bout fuſk 
rich, plump, or fleſhy, ral poliſ 


out of regular ſhape and proportion. 
CRU'MPLE (V.) to tumble, diſorde! 


r, is the compleating, finiſhing, * 
ſritiog the laſt hand tg a thing ; allo per- | 


or make irregu/ar marks or creaſes iv? 
ment, &c. 8 CK 


od, when ſeparated from t ſerum. 


CR 
von (8) the thick, yloboldvs part of the 


UPPER (S.) the battock or rump of a 


+ : a/ſo the leathern girdle that goes under 


is til to hold the faddle faſt on his back. 
RAL VEIN and A'RTERY (s.) in 4- 
ze artery and vein of the 


bh ; 

"REUS (S.) in Anatomy, 2 muſcle faſtened 
be 2 ſerving to extend the leg. 
sf or CRU'ET (S.) a glaſs phial or veſſel 
bald and mix oil and vinegar, &c. 

SHV.) to ſqueeze violently ; to break or 
tout of its form by extraordinary preſſing ; 
% to rain, hinder, diſable, or diſappoint a 
on by oppreffion or otherwiſe. 
[ST (s.) the external and hard part of a 
oy, particularly of bread, or any baked 
mer made of flower. 
%TA VILLOSA (S.) the fourth tunick, 
coat of the ſtomach. 
rA cos (A.) ſhelly, or covered 
ih a hard cruſt or coat called a ſhell, par- 
larly fpoken of fiſhes, ſuch as the crab, 
her, oyſter, cock le, &c. 
Hs (S.) infiruments made uſe of 
Lme perſons to aſſiſt and enable them to 
k, work, c. and metaphorically any aſ- 
Mnce of any kind whatever. 1 
rss (S.) pettiſhneſs, croſsneſs, &c. 
o the condition of a loaf of bread, the out- 
& of which is covered all over with cruſt. 
IV.) to ſhout or bawl out, to make any 
ind of mournful noiſe upon account of pain, 
w, grief, &c. to weep, or expreſs the 
al or pretended ſorrow of a perſon by tears; 
þ to publiſh, declare, or proclaim any thing 

the publick ſtreets, &c. 

PTA (S.) a ſubterraneous place; alſo a 
ut under a church, wherein the dead are 


tay, the large 


erred, 
[PTO'CRAPHY (S.) the art of expreſ- 
ds our ſentiments ſecretly, by writing in 
hers, figures, uncommon characters, &c. 
PTOLOGY (S.) the art of private talk- 
p, whether it be by language, motions, &c. 
STAL (S.) a mineral ſtone reſembling a 
bond, but inferior to it, both in hardneſs 
l luftre; it is found in the tops of high, 
mM, mountains, wherice, it is very 
able, it had its name rock cryſtal; there 
iſ a faQtitious ſort- made at glaſs-houſes, 
d is in reality nothing but a very fine 
of glaſs. 
CRYSTAL (S.) a tranſparent foffile, 
tht from Iſland, ſoft as talc, clear as 
K cryſtal, and without colour, famous for 
unuſual refractions; it takes a red heat 
wont lofing its tranſparency, and calcines 
dout fuſion ; ſteeped in water it loſes its 
ara! poliſh, and rubbed on cloth is electri- 
In Chymiftry, that part of a lixivium 
ye made of any metal or mineral, which 
s congealed after part of the moiſture 
myorated, of which there are many forts 


| 
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uſed For various purpoſes, as, cryſtal of cops 
per is made by diſſolving copper in ſpirit of 
nitre evaporated and cryſtallized, to gain the 
falt for cauſticks, &c. 

CRY'STALLINE HUMOUR (S.) a thick 
humour in the middle of the eye, ſhaped 
like a convex lens, ſomething flatted, ſerving 
to refract the rays of light, that they may 
meet in the retina, and form an image upon 
it, whereby viſion may be performed; it is 
the flatneſs or convexity of the cryſtalline bu- 
mour, that makes people long or ſhort-fighted. 

CRYSTALLIZATION OF SALTS (S.) in 
Chymiftry, is when they are freed from their 
aqueous part, and at Lberty to ſhoot into eryi- 
tals, which is a property peculiar to ſalta. 

CRYSTALLTZE (V.) to reduce falts, &c. 
into ſmall pieces exceeding clear and tranſ- 


parent. 

CRY'STALLOM ANCY (S.) a method of 
foretelling future events by means of a mir- 
ror, wherein that which is wanted to be 
known, is pretended to be repreſented. 

CUB (S.) the young of a bear, fox, &c. 

CU'BATURE (S.) the quantity or ſolid con- 
tent of any matter or propoſed body, whe- 
ther liquid or ſolid. 

CUBE (S.) a regular ſolid with fix ſquare and 
equal faces, all at right angles to one ano- 
ther; in Arithmerick, a number produced by 
the multiplication of a ſquare by irs root. 

Cube Rot of a Number, is a number, 
which being multiplied into itſelf, and again 
into that product, gives the number of which 
the root is ſought. 

CU'BIT (S.) a meaſure for lengths, uſed by 
the ancients, and particularly the Hebrews, 
taken from the length of a common man's 
arm, from the elbow to the extremity of the 
middle finger. 

CU'BITUS (S.) that bone of the arm between 
the elbow and the wriſt. 

CU”BO-CUBE (S.) a Mathematical term uſed 
by the old algebraiſts to expreſs the ſixth 
power, now generally wrote x6 or a6, &c. 
that is, a continual involution of the root 
five times; as 64. repreſented by x6, is the 
cubo-cube of 2, or x; as 117649 repreſented 
by a6, is of 7, ora. 

CU*CKFIELD (S.) in Sur, whoſe market 
is weekly on Friday, tho originally it was on 
Monday; it is diſtant from London 34 com- 
puted, and 40 meaſured miles, 

CU*CKING-STOOL (S.) an inftrument for- 
merly uſed to puniſh ſeolding women; alſo 
called a tumbrel and trebuchet ; it was a chair 
in which the offender was faſtened, and fo 
ducked in a pond of water. Bakers and brew- 
ers for tranſgreſſing the law were alſo fixed in 
ſuch a chair, and fo ducked or plunged in a 
ſtinking pond, or other filthy place. 

CU'CEOLD (S.) an ignominious name given 
to the huſband of a woman that criminally 
converſes with other men, ſuppoſed to arile 


from his incapacity or frigidity. 
pacity Sidity CUCU'L- 


— 
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CUCU'LLATE FLOWER (S.) a beautiful 
blue flower, called by ſome monk's hood. 

CUCU'RBITE (S.) a chymical veſſel made of 
glaſs, earth, or metal, almott in the ſhape of 
2 common quart bottle, to rectify and diftil 
liquors in. | | 

CUCU'YOS (S.) 3 fly in America, which is 
faid to give ſo ſtrong a light in the dark, as 
to do the office of a lamp or cand'e. 

CUD (S.) ſometimes means the infide of the 
throat, and ſometimes the food that a ow 
keeps there, and chews over again, from 
whence, To chew the cud, ſigniſies to ponder, 
think, or ruminate upon a thing much or 
often, &c. 

CU'DDY (s.) the place in a firſt-rate man of 
war between the captain's and the lieute- 
nant's cabins and the poop, divided into ſe- 
veral ſmall cabins for the mafters and ſecre- 
taries offices, &c, 

CU'DGEL (S.) any ſtick of a moderate ſize 
that can be freely and eaſily handled. 

CUDGEL (v.) to beat, threſh, correct, or 

chaſtiſe with a ſtiek. 

CUE (S.) a notice, token, or item, what or 
when to ſpeak z alſo the diſpoſition or incli- 
nation that a perſon is in to do or Jet a thing 
alone; alſo the name of a particular fort of 
perriwig. 

CUFF (S.) that part of a coat at the bottom | 
of the arm, or next the hand, that turns up 
or beck again, ſometimes made of the ſame 
ſtuff or cloth with the garment, and ſome- 
times of another ſort; alſo a blow or box of 
the ear with the palm of the hand; alſo 2 
nick-name given to an old man. 

CUFF (v.) to ſlap or ſtrike a perſon with the 
palm of the hand; alſo to make or put on 
that part of the ſlee ve of a coat, gown, &c. 
that turns up, or is doubled. 

CUIRA'SS (S.) a thin, light, ſteel armour, 
that covers the body from the neck to the 
waift, before and behind. 

CUIRASSIE RS (S.) horſemen fo armed, as 
a defence againſt pikes and ſmall-ſhot . 

CUL DE LAMP {S.) an ornament in archi- 
tectute, wreathed ſomewhat like a ceſtudo, 
uſed to finiſh the bottom of a work. 

CUL DE FOUR (S.) a low ſpherical kind of 
vault ; alſo the arched top of a niche. 

CULL (V.) to pick, chuſe, ſeparate, or take 
a few out of a great miny. 

CULL (S.) a cant word for a man, either 
good or bad, but generally means one that 
a wench has picked up for ſome naughty 


purpoſe. 
CU'LLENDAR (S.) a baſon or pan bored full 
of holes to let the water run or drain from 
peaſe, beans, colly-flowers, greens, &c. 
CU'LLIAGE (S.) an ancient cuſtom in Sret- 
land, which gave a lord the liberty of lying 
the firſt night with his vaſſal's bride. 
CU'LLITON (S.) in Dewonſbire, is a pretty 
good town, with a large market weekly on 


Thurſcay ; diſtant from Londen 125 com- 
i 


puted, and 159 meaſured miles. 


CUN 
| CULMEN (s.) the aper, top, of tuna: 


any thing. 
CUEMIFEROUS, PLANTS (S.) in B: 
ſuch as have a hollow, {mooth-joints 
| ateach joint the ftalk is wrapped abo 
narrow, ſharp-pointed, fingle leaves, ang 
ſeed is encloſed in a chaffy buſk, 
LOI 2 to aſcend or riſe 
the top; in „the bo 
| ſaid to culminate, TY 
the meridian of the place where the g 
vation is made, ) Fay 
CU'LPABLE (A. „ guilty, blan 
CULPRI'T 11 in a A Judicatu 
criminal, or one indicted for a crime, 
CU'LTIVATE (V.) to till, improve, ex 
or make better. 


CULTIVA'TION (S.) any improvemen, 


creaſing, or amendment. 
CULTURE (S.) huſbandry, tillage ; ind 
tion, or education, 


CU"LVER. G.) a particular fort of don 


pigeons. 
CU'LVERIN (S.) a piece of 
which ſome are 1 3 feet long, and 52 in 
in bore, ſome 11 feet long, and 51 inde 
the bore, and ſome 12 feet long, 
inches bore. 
CU"MBER (V.) to trouble, flop, hi 
crowd „ Or diſcompoſe. 
CU'MBERLAND (S.) one of the nat 
counties of England, partly in the don 
Chefter, and partly in that of Cariiſʒ | 
fix members to parliament, has 14 mat 
towns, and 58 pariſhes; is divided into 
wards, and contains 14825 houſes, aod 
75000 inhabitants, and is 168 miles in 
cumference z is very mountainous, and ü 
uently not very fruitful, yet there ut f 
rtile vallies, both for tillage and paſu 
the air is ſharp, and the bowels of thee 
are well ſtocked with mines, that ar 
in copper, iron, and lead ores, 4 
lead and coals ; the ſea, and its large i 
and meers, are plentifully furniſh'd wit 
and fowl; its chief manufactures are ful 
linen, and coarſe broad-cloths. Thus cn 
has more Roman antiquities than any « 
for being the utmoſt limits of their x 
ſions, it was always well ſecured by 
gariſons, and defended by the famow 
calle4 the Pi#s wall, which ran from * 
ſea about 100 miles, was 8 foot broad 
12 foot high, up;n which wa 1 14 
tower at every mile's diſtance, in whic 
diers were conſtantly kept; befion 1 
there were 25 publick caſtles, and 4 
houſes of the nobility and gentry wer! 
caſtlewiſe, to defend them from the u 
fons of the Scots, : 
CU'MBERSOME (A.) large, uv 
bleſome. incommodious. _ 
CUNE'TTE (S.) in Furtification, a bm 
about four fathoms wide, funk in 33 


of a dry moat. cunt 


ſine , ſlynefs, cautiouſnels, 0 
 ($,) a drinking-veſſel ; alſo the huſks in 
ich acorns and flowers grow. = 
perform the operation of cupping 
a dr infirument made. of 
ke, ſilver, &C+ which is applied to the moſt 
fy part of the body, where the large veſ- 
4 204 nerves cannot be hurt, both with 
«6cation, and without it, ſometimes to 
ot or ſend the blood to another part, or 


it out. 

P.30ARD (S.) a convenient place with 
elves, doors, &c to put pans, diſhes, &c. 
cr upon. 

ID (S.) the god of love; he is repreſeated 
ver the form of a little boy, with wings 
on his ſhoulder, 2 quiver of ariows at his 
>, and a bow in his hand. | 
POLA (S.) in Architecture, the fame with 


PING (S.) an operation in Surgery, 
hich diſcharges blood and other humours by 
be kin, collected by a cupping-glaſs. 
PPING-GLASS (S.) in ery, an in- 
ment uſed in cupping, to the blood 
humour into a tumour under the ſkin, 
ich are diſcharged by making ſeveral in- 
ions with a ſcarificator. 

SHOT or CU'P-SHOTTEN (A.) fud- 
e, drunk, overcome with liquor, &c. 
RABLE ( A.) that is capable of being 


gr 2 , amended, reſtored to 
bs in uh and ſoundneſs, whether the patient 


thing be fick, diſordered, or lame. 

LACY or CU'RATESHIP (S.) a pariſh 

hich has a curate belonging to it. 

RATE G.) a miniſter of a pariſh, who 
the cure of ſouls ; alſo one who officiates 

the room of the incumbent. 


al6 
| RATOR (S.) in Law, a perſon who has 
12 e care of the affairs of one who is eman- 


ited or interdicted. In Romiſh Countries, 
minor has a tutor aſſigned him till he is 14 
rs old, from which time, till the age of 


heir . de has a curator 3 in the United Provinces, 
d by f is an officer who has the direction of the 
* urs of an academy; that of Leyden ha: 
from l ee, and the bourgemaſters of the city 
broad, bye a fourth, 


PB V.) to ſtop, check, reſtrain, or keep 
bder, 
B (S.) any hindrance, ſtop, let or 


figes wi pre- 
and 1 Y eating blew the elbow of 
were | ues noo, 

thei RDLE (V.) to coagulate, or collect the 


cker part of a liquor into a conſiſtence 

e mik, when any acid matter is put 

No it. 

E (V.) to recover a fick perſon to his 

h; to heal a wound, ulcer, &c. to re- 

cy or prevent an incanvenienct, 
S 


CUR 


CURE OF SOULS (S.) a benefice, the in- 
cumbent whereof has the care and guidance 
of the fouls of thoſe belonging to it; in Fal- 
— a remedy given the bird in form of 
lietle pellets to dry up their phlegm, from 
the appearance of which when evacuated, 
they judge of the ſtate of the bird, 
CU'R-FEU (s.) a law made in the time of 
William the Conqueror, that no perſon, on 
pain of being ſeverely puniſhed, ſhould have 
a light in his houſe after $ o'clock in the 
evening, which they were put in mind of by 
the ringing of a bell at that time; alſo a 
. ſometimes in a city taken 
n war. 

CURIO'SITY or CU'RIOUSNESS (S.) that 
faculty of the ſoul, ſometimes called deſire, 
ſometimes inquiſitiveneſs; alſo any thing that 
is rare, uncommon, or very delicate, either 
by nature or art. 

CURIOUS (A.) inquiſitive, defirons of know- 
ing, ſeeing, or poſieſſing ; alſo nice, delicate, 
correct, exact, or fine. 

CURL (V.) to roll up in rings like hair in 


perriwigs. 

CURL (S.) a roll or ring of any thing natural 

or artificial. 

CURLE'W (S.) a water-fowl ſpeckled with 

red and black ſpote. 

CU'RLING STUFF (S.) with Carpenters, 

wood of which the grain does not run trait. 

CURMU'DGEON (S.) a niggardly, covetous, 

— mean · ſpirited perſon. 

CU'RNOCE (S.) 2 corn-meaſure, containing 

four buſhels, or one ſack. 

CURR (3) a dog, eſpecially of a mongrel or 

mi . 

CU'RRANT (S.) running, any thing that is 
generally received, as a ſtory, report, money, 
&c. alſo a ſmall, pleaſant Rui brought from 
the Levant, of the grape kind. 

CU'RRENCY or CU*'RRENTNESS (S.) 
uninterruptedneſs, freedom, or paſſage of 
money, bills, or any thing elſe that goes 
from one to another without objection. 

CURRENT (A.) any thing that goes from 
one to another without objection, as money, 
bills, opinions or repo ts. 

CURRENT (S.) a running ſtream; in Na- 


ſea or river, that frequently runs upon a par- 
ticular point of the compaſs, and often con- 
trary to the fhip's motion, whereby it is 
greatly retarded and hindered ; the curious al- 
lowing fer theſe imped:merts, is one of the 
greateſt difficulties in the whole art. 

CU'RRIER (S.) the dreſſer and colourer of 
leather after it comes from the tan-yard. 

CU'RRI5H (S.) of a ſnarling, doggiſh, ill- 
natur d diſpoſition, 

CU'RRY (V.) to dreſs or prepare leather for 
ſeveral uſes after it is tanned; to comb, clean, 
or dreſs horſes ; allo to fawn, flatter, or 
comply with another perſon's humour, in or- 


der to get into his favour, &c, 
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CURSE (V.) to wiſh ill to a perſon ; is the 

. - Church Language, to excommunicate or lay 
under an interdict. F 

CURSE (S.) 2 puniſhment or judgment in- 

flifted upon any people by heaven, for the 
fins of the nation, &c. 

CU'RSEDNESS (S.) the wickedneſs, badneſs, 
or vileneſs of any. perſon or thing; the being 
under-or deſerving of a curſe, 

CU'RSITOR (S.) an officer belonging to the 
court of Chancery, that makes out original 
writs for ſome particular or counties. 

CURSOR (S.) a label of braſs divided like 2 
line of ſines, and ſiding in a groove made in 
the middle of another label, repreſenting the 
horizon, and at right angles to it. 

CU”'RSORILY (Part.) flightly, haſtily, with- 
out much care or regard. 

CURST or CU'RSED (A.) fierce, ill- natur d, 
crabbed ; alſo one under ſentence of divine 
wreth or diſpleaſure. 

CURTA'IL (V.) to ſhorten, cut off, make 
leſs, diſmember, or contract; alſo to dock 

or cut off part of a horſe's tail; alſo the 
name of a wind muſical inftrument, which 
plays the baſs. 

CU*RTAIN (S.) that part of the hangings of 
a room that is before the windows; they are 
alſo placed round a bed, both for ornament 
and warmth; alſo the wall between two 
baſlions in a piece of fortification. 

CU RTATE DISTANCE (S.) in Afronony, 
the ſpace between the ſun and that point in 
a planet, from which a being 
oropped, meets the ecliptick. 

CU'RVATURE (S.) bending, roundneſs, 


bowing, or crookedneſs. 


CURVE (S.) any line that is not ftrait, of 
which there are innumerable ſorts. 

CURVE'T (V.) to prance or move like a ma- 
naged horſe, 

CURVILFNEAL (A.) a figure whoſe peri- 
meter has any ſort of flexion or bending ei- 
ther inwards or outwards. 

e ke (S.) a regular bending or crook - 
edneſs. 

CURU'LE CHAIR (S.) an ivory feat whereon 
the Roman ediles, cenſors and pretors uſed to 
fit ; it was alſo uſed in triumphs, being fixed 
in a kind of chariot. 

CUSHION (S.) a ſoſt and handſome pillow 
for perſons to fit or lean on. 

CUSP (S.) the point of a ſpear ; in Aſtranomy, 
it ſignifies the horns of the moon or other 
luminary ; in Afrolagy, it is the firſt point of 
the twelve houſes in a ſcheme ot the aſpects 
of the heavens. 

CU'SPIDATED FLOWERS (S.) in Betany, 
— whereof the lea ves end in a point like a 

ar's, 

CU'ETARD (S.) a pleaſant food compoſed of 
milk, eggs, honey and flower, 

CU'STODY (S.) in hold or impriſonmert, 
under the care and keeping of another, and 

not at one's own Lberty 3 ſo a perſon is faid 


= + * 


; 


CUT 


to be in eufedy, when he is detained c 
» he is detained x 
CU'STOM (s.) the manner, way, as 
of people. In — — vor by 
a written law. ny 
CU'STOMABLE or CU'STOM ary 4 
that is uſual, or according to the 
manner of doing things; that is lable ty 
or chargeable with, cuſtom, farm, or cih 
CU'STOMER (S.) he that buys ſomething 
another ; alſo the officers or farmen d 
_ or duties upon goods imported og, 


por * 

CU'STOM- HOUSE (S.) an houſe & & 
eſtabliſhed in ports, ſor the more 1 
expeditious callecting the publick duta w 
cuſtoms upon merchandizes exported ut is 


ported, 

CU'STOS (S.) a keeper or perſon who 
charge of any thing. So, = 

Cuftos Brevium, is a clerk belonging y 
the Common-Pleas, who has the change 
writs and records of niſi privs, There yh 
one in the court of King's-Bench, who fh 
fuch writs as are to be filed, and all wan 
of attorney, and tranſcribes or mak of 
records of i pr ius. | 

Cuftos Retulorum, one who has the cu 
of rolls or records of the ſeſſions of pre; 
he is allo a juſtice of the peace, and of th 
quorum, in the county where he ha hy 

ce. 

Cuſtos Spiritualium, one who act un 
cle ſiaſtical judge, during the vacan:y of a 

Cuſftcs Jemperalium, one appointed by tb 
king to take care of the rents and point 
a vacant ſee, 

CUT (A.) ſevered or divided ; alſo an exitif 
applied to one who is drunk, as, I: H 
cut, that is, he is ſo drunk that he cars 
ther fland nor go. 

CUT 67 to ſeparate, part, or divide with 
kniſe, ſword, or any ſharp thing. 

Cut a feather, a Sea Term, for 1 fl 
paſſing the water ſo ſwiftly that it foams 
fore her. ; 

Cut a ſail, is to unfurl it, and E! 
down. 

Cut wvater, the ſharpneſs of a ſhip wit 
the beak head, 

CUT (s.) a wonnd made with a ki, e 
other ſharp inflrument, whereby the 1 
ſeparated ; alſo the ſtamp made from a 
per plate of any figure or d- vice eng" 
thereon, is called a cat, as a Bible or Or 
mon-prayer-book is ſaid to be a ore &'® 
riched with fine cuts, or pictures. 

CUTA'NEOUS (A.) belonging to the ff 
but uſually applied to th-ſe dilorders, wad 
more immediately aff-& the ikin, as the 
imall-pox, meaſles, &c, _ N 

CUTE (A.) ſharp, witty, ingenious, ready, . 

CUTI'CULA (S.) in Arateny, a thi, füt, 
cid membrane, void of ſenſe, {{rv"? 4 


lar plexus, of 
og immediately 


rs, ſciſſa 


ed vp with 
, an officer who 


in Anatomy, the: ſtein it is a re- 
he 'of veſſels like a net, 
under the cuticula. 
LER (S.) one who makes and vends all 


of inſtruments for entting; ſuch as ra- 


rs, knives, &t. 
LESS or CU'TLASS (S.) a'broad and 
nt ſword, ſometimes called a ſeymeter 
LETS (S.) in Cookery, are t 
al cut off from any large joint, fry'd, and 


(S.) in the Exche- 
provides wood for the 
es, and cuts the ſums upon them. 
r. THROAT (S.) a villaid, robber, or 
rde rer. p d 44 0 0 

G (S.) the ſevering or dividing | 
nr | 
Litketeny, it fignifies the extractin 


proper fa 
ER of the Tall 


honourable ordinaries, and even animals, | 


C TN 


cv'crom (s.) in Came, © carte gene 
f ratd by an entive revolution of a circle upon 
a it i G 5 | 
CY'CLOIDAL SPACE (S.) an area compre- 
' hended between a cycloid and its ſubtenſe. 
CYCLO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
or computing cycles. N 
CY*CLOPS-{(S.) a gigantick fort of people, 
who were the firſt inhabitants of Sicily 3 
| they lived near mount tna, whence — 
poets feign that they were employed by Y 
7, in place, to forge thunderdolts for 
up 


er. 

CY'GNET (S.) a young ſwan. | 
CYGNUS (S.) or the ſwan, in ll. 
, conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, con- 


. fiſting, according to Ptolemy, of 17, Hebe 
19, and the Britannic 107 ſtars, of 


various magnitudes. | 
CY'LINDER (S.) a ſolid contained under 
three ſurfaces ; it may be generated either by 
the motion of a circle from one place to ano- 
4 the rotation of a parallelogram 
one its ſides. 
of piece of ordnance, or that part in the 
bottom where the charge is put. 
Cylinder concave, the chace or hollow of & 


Cylinder wacant, that part of the hollow of 
a great gun; which after charging remains 


———_ 


empty: | 
is |CY'LINDRICAE (A.) in the form of, or 


| belonging to a cylinder. 


; |CYLINDROT'D (s.) a figure like a cylin= 


der; having its baſes equal and parallel; but 
elliptical. 


is | CYMA'TIUM (s.) in ArchiteFure, is a mem- 


ber in the ornamental part of the entablature 
or pedeſtal, the lower part of which is con- 
vex, the other concave: | 
CY'MBAL (S.) a muſical inſtrument made of 
braſs, like a kettle-drum; and ſome think in 


the water, or the light. 
CYNEGE'TICKS (S.) treatiſes or ſyſtems of 
the laws, cuftonis, &c. of hunting. 

CYNICAL (A.) churliſh, ill-natur'd; ſtubs 
born poſi i 


all ſciences, except morality ; they were 
free in reprehending vice, id all 


obſcenities without bluſhing, 
CY'NICUS SPASMUS (S.) a kind of con- 
. Bb —_—— 
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> CHE'SHAM (s.) a ſmall town in Bucking- 


w 


- - QHESHIRE (s.) upon Millan the 24 


geſtu dog. 
CY'NOREXY (S.) an inſatiable 
to the degtee of a diſeaſe, called 
and fames canina. | | 
CYNOSU'RA (S.) a name given” to the con- 
ſtelÞtion urſa minor, which ſee. 


a flower or tree, and 


ohnen (S.) the vulgar name fe 

metical character o, which of itſelf ſigniſies 

nothing; but 

of whole numbers, increaſes the value of the 

- ſignificant figures ten times as much as it. 

- was before ; ſo 3 becomes 30, or z 75 
ſeven hundred and fifty, or 750, &c- 

an ingenious manner of interweaving the ini- 

tial letters of a perſon's name, &c. whereby 

| they are the ſame backwards as forwards,) 


and ſometimes at bottom and top, &c. alſo a |. 


- perſon that has no reſpect paid him, nor any 
beta Tally; c. alſo a ſecret cha- 


racter to write letters in, to prevent rangers | 


knowing the contents. hr wt 


CY'PHER (V.) to make arithmetical calcula- | 


tions, to caſt up accompts, &c. 
CY'PRESS (S.) a compact 


rots, decays, or takes the worm ; it grows 
in the iſle of Cyprus. In Candia this tree is 
ſaid to ſpring up upon digging the earth a-lit- 
tle ; it was uſed by the ancients as.a token of 
ſorrow at funeials, &c, 
CYRENA'ICI (S.) a ſect among the ancient 
| philoſophers, ſo called, becauſe they followed 
the opinions of Ariſtippus of Cyrene, who af- 
- firmed that man was born for pleaſure, and 
that virtue is laudable fo far only as it con- 
- duces thereto. 
9 (S.) a tumour in any part of 


CY'STICK (A.) an epithet given to two arte- 
teries, two veins in the gall · bladder. 
The cy#:ick arteries are two branches from 
the coeliac, which convey blood into the gall- 
bladder; the cyſick veins carry back the te- 


mains of this into the vena porta. 
pts hc (S.) medicines againſt diſtempers 
in the 


CY'THARA (S.) a mufical inftrument among 
the ancients, of a tri form, by ſome 
Og erty} ow 
N ( . gnificent banquetting · 
— among 2 rs . 
north, and opening upon gardens 0 ure. 
CZAR (s.) the title of — Ruſſia 
and Myſcovy ; it is a corruption or contrac- 
tion of * 8 | 


, whoſe . is weekly on Wed- 
neſday; diſtant Landan computed 
— and 29 meaſured miles, T- "7 1 


heavy fort of | 
wood, of an agreeable ſmell; it ſcarce ever | 


with as ample a power in this county, a; 
CY'ON (S.) a ſprig, ſucker, or graft, taken . 
ſometimes called a a4 


the arith- || 


By virtue of this grant, Cheſbire had d 


| earbs bad parliaments, conſiſting of thei 

t before or on the right hand 

the acts of the Engl;þ parliaments, byt 
ially determining all pls 


and this power was lodged in theſe eu 


king in his realm, ſubject to the kin 


vereign juriſdictiom in its precinct; 
that in ſo high a — the ag 


barons and tenants, and were not oblige 


courts for judicially 
lands, tenements, contracts, felonies, 


them to keep the q 


made ſubject to the crown by ki 
but this county ue ue 
termining all pleas of lands and tenen 


Staffrrd/bire, . from which it is divided i T 

T den com 
brooks and rivers ; on the ſouth i by the b 

Sbropfoire, and. part. of fi-; - time 

the weſt Denbighſftire, and the reſt d ns 6 n 

Hire; on the north-weſt corner it aon for ft 

Iiſ6 ocean, which receives all the 1 | 

Is 46 miles in length, 25 in they ha 

and about 1 12 in circumference. | 

vided into 7 bundreds, 11 market it, by 


oO houſes, and 125,000 th of 2 
the foil is rich and fertile, both for t rfl, Hen 
poſturage ing abundance of ent rick z 1 
ording plenty of corn, fiſh (eſpecially fond bear 
fowl, butter, cheeſe and falt, pot the yea 
the ſtaple commodity of this couoty; | 
which are many quarries, h water fr 
broad tone fit for : great mat 


it 
wo — an xt 


m n 

| a ſqudrs ſhape or form, confilt- 
- large ſireveo'that: croſs one ano- 
irs middle; it is furrounded with a 
rſt built by Za nds in 908, and 
4 vp in good repair, of two miles in 
paſs, inclofing Ir panther; upon a rifing 
ng a od on the ſouth fide ſtandg u caſt e, which 
2 yery ancient, noble, and. ſtately building. 
hall; where the palatine court 


4 affizes are held twice a" year, with all 
r. mmodations of 1odginiys, &c. for the re- 
by the judges,” 4 hall for the prince's 


Ip of | 
0 court, à goal for the county off - 
woms for the prothonotary and re- 


we, | dark, as obliges many of them to burn 
ales at noon. King Henry III. incorpo- 
ted it into a diſtinct county, to be governed 
2 mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs; it was 
rly a place of great trade, ſhips of great 
ten coming up to the ſkirts of the city; 
by the banks or bars of ſand, that the ſea 
m time to time has caſt up, the naviga- 
u s ſo much injured that it is now dan- 
rous for ſmall barks to venture; tho' ſeve- 
| attempts have bern made to cure it, as 
they have proved ineffeQtua], tho' they 
at this time carrying on large works to 
df it, but it is to be feared they will not 
wer. It is the chief thorough: fare to and 
Im Irland, which occafions a great reſort 
people upon that occaſion z it has two 
markets weekly, wiz. on Wedneſday 
| Saturday, and three fairs yearly, on the 
th of June, 25th of July, and 29th of 
. Henry VIII. in Y54T, made it a 
prick ; the eldeſt ſons of the kings of 
fiend bear the title of earls of Cheſter ; 
pot the year 1690 water-mills were ſet up, 
which the city is now plentifully ſerved 
* water from the river Der; this city is 
great mart for cheeſe, it being computed 
t 22,000 tons are annually ſhipped from 
dee, of which 14,000 are ſaid to go to 
an, and 8, o00 to other parts z diſtant 
CO computed, and 182 mea- 


DAC 


ther great quantities of lead, corn, Ke. are 

brought. The whole town is well built, 
”- and” populous ; diſtant from Londm 106 com- 
- puted, and 127 meaſured miles. 


* 


D. 


D the fourth letter of our alphabet, and 
is ſounded in moſt or all the Egli 
words, that it is written in, excepting Wed- 
neſday ; in the literal numeration it ſtands for 
oo, and when a daſh is over it thus, P, 
for 5000; in titles of books it frequently is 
the contraction for Doctor, as D. T. Door 
Thealogize, or Doctor of Divinity; M. D. 
Medicing Docter, or Doctor of Phyſick ; fo 
D. D. ſtands for Dono Dedit, He gave or pre · 
ſented; D. D. D. D. for Dignum Deo Donum 
Dedir, He gave or preſented an acceptable 
gift to God; D. C. in Mufich, ſignifies Da 
Capo, that is, give or play the whole or ſome 
particular part of an air again. 

DAB (S.) the name of a flat ſea fiſh very like 
a plaiſe or ſole ; it alſo fignifies a blow with 
the fiff or hand clenched ; alſo an expert 
gameſter is ſo called; and likewiſe a wet, 
dirty clout, or mangled piece of fat meat, 
goes by this name. 

DAB (V.) to thump, ſlap, or ftrike. 

DA'BBLE (V.) to paddie, (plaſh, or play with 
water or looſe dirt; alſo to medd'e with or 
try at a thing, that a perſon is not well 
ſkilled in, 

DA'BBLER (S.) one that paddles or fplaſhes in 
water or dirt; alſo a pretender, or perſon 
meanly _ any ——* 

DACE (S.) the name of a very good eating 
freſh water fiſh. 

DA'CTYL (S.) the name of a common mea- 
ſure of a foot in a Latin verſe, conſiſting of 
one long ſyllable, and two ſhort ones; alſo a 
fruit called likewiſe a date, 

DACTY'LIOMANCY (S.) a kind of divina- 
tion, performed by holding a ring ſuſpended to 
a thread, over a round table, on the edge of 
which were marked the letters of the alpha- 
bet ; the ring, by its vibration, pointed to 
certain letters, which being joined together in 
words, gave anſwer to what was aſked :; 
But this wag preceded by à great deal of ſu- 
perſtitious ceremony; for firſt, the ring was 
conſecrated with a great deal of myſterious 
ſtuff; next, the perſon who held it was to be 
clad in linen down to his ſhoes, his head was 
to be ſhaved all round, and he was to hold 
vervain in his hand; laſtly, before any thing 
was done, a formulary of prayers, made for 
that purpoſe, was repeated, in order to render 
the gods favourably diſpoſed. 

DACTY'LOGY (S.) converfing by ſigns made 

with the fingers, 
Bbz DACTY- 


DAM 


PACTYLO'NOMY (S.) the art of counting 
or numbering by the fingers. | 
DAD, DA'DDA, or DADDY (S.) a familiar 
name uſed by children for father; alſo a ge- 

nera! name for any old man. 

DA'D® (s.) in Architefure, the die or flat 
part between the baſe and cornice of the pe- 
deſtal of a column ; it is called die from its 
cubic form. 

DA'GGER (S.) a ſhort ſword. 

DA'GGLE (V.) to wet, dirt, or daub-the 
ſkirts or bottom of a perſon's clothes, by 
walking in the dirt, dew, or wet. , 

DA'GON (S.) an idol worſhipped by the Phi- 

| = the upper parts of which were ſhaped 

a human creature, and the lower like 

fiſh 


DAILY Part,) every day, day after day, 


contin . 

DAIN or DEICN (V,) to comply with, to 
yield or to, to vouchſafe. 

DATNTIES (S.) 
and uncommon foods. 
licious, uncommon. 

DAIRY (s.) a houſe, room, or office, where 
butter and cheeſe are made. 

I the plain or valley at the bottom 

of a kill, 

DA'LLIANCE (S.) toying, playing, wanton- 
ing, delaying, trifling, 

DA'LLY (V.) to wanton, toy, or play with 
bem te to 800 l off, or diſappoint bu- 
fineſs. 

DA'LTON G.) in aſpire, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the ſea; its market is weekly on 
Saturday; here is an ancient caſtle, that 
ſeryes ag a priſon for debtors, and an archive 
for the records of the liberty of Furnes; diſ- 
tant from London 200 computed miles. 

DAM (S.) the female of any fort of beaſt that 
has had young ones; allo the bank, flood- 

, "hs or other ſtoppage, made to prevent the 

„ a flyer, or other water, overflowing, 
drowning, or detrimenting the country 
round about, 

DAM (V.) to ftop, ſhut up, or prevent water 
from ov ing a country. 

DA'MAGE (S.) any hindrance, hurt, or in- 
convenience a man may ſuſtain in his for- 
tune, eſtate, a 9.17 ger. on the allow- 
ance made a perſon in a court of judicature 
for the wrong be has ſuſtained, l 

DA MAGE (V.) to hurt, hinder, incommode, 
or prejudice, 

DA'MAGEABLE (A.) any thing that may 
ſuſtain or do hurt or prejudice. 

DA MASK (S.) fine linen, filk, or worſted, 
wove in curious flowers, figures, &c. 

DA'MASK (V.) to weave in flowers; allo to 
warm any drinkable liquor gently or ſlightly. 

PAMASKEE' NING (S.) the enriching or 
beautifying any work in metal, by engraving 

upon it, and filling vp the ſtrokes with gold 
er filver wit, | 
z 


all ſorts of rich, curious, | 


ed 


DAN 


| 
DA*'MIANISTS (8.) 4 branch of 
bn e ü the 
| that 'there could be no ſuch thing 11 
tinction of perſons in one nature. 
wife of a. knight; alo a common « 
name, ſignifying miſtrefs, goody, tc, 
DAMN (V.) to. paſs ſentence, or conden 


ments; alſo to reje& or diſallow 
biſs a play off. the Hage, —ͤ 

DA'MNABLE (A.) a crime deſerving et 

| puniſhment; any thing deſtruQtive, 
or miſchievous. 

DAMNA'TA , TERRA (S.) the caput i 
7 ꝗ or — 8 left at the by 
of à retort, - after t] principls 
been drawn out by fire. _ 

DAMNA'TION (S.) . judging or code 

a perſon to ſome puniſhment, and now 

monly applied to the being ſentence! ty 

dergo eternal -puniſhment in bell with 
devil and his angels, 

DA'MNIFY (V.) to hurt, prejudce, « 
mage a thing. 

DAMP or DA'MPISH (A.) moiſt, wet, 

DAMP (S.] moiſture, wetneſs ; alſo 9 
ſulphureous vapours that ariſe in mine 
other ſubterraneous places, and fomet 
ſtifle the workmen ; alſo a panick, « 
that ariſes in the mind of a guilty or i 
pointed perſon. 

DAMP (V.) to wet, moiſten, or lighth 

ter a thing; alſo to allay the fury or 1 
of a perſon, by diſheartening or dilappa 
his tions. 

DAMS EL. (S.) a young maiden; allo a 
ſtrument put into the beds of old peo 
warm their ſeet. 

DA'MSIN or DA'MSON (S.) a pleaant 


greeable fruit or plumb, tipe in Ago 
DANCE (V.) to more the body regula, 
cording to the air of 'muſick ſung or 
by rules of art; alſo any motion in ds 
ſo called; and the attending upon, 0 


N 
. 
* 


perſon; t0 curſe, or aſſign to eter 


DAR 
GER ) hazard, jeopardy, incanveni- 
+, prejudice hart, 
GEROUS (A.) hazardous, inconvenient, 
V iberty, and in a 
22 
MrER (S the chief 


v 2 prince» 
1 Fs.) bak, Brely, aQive, nimble, 
. , f alſo of a final 


w ſtature. 

&) actlaye pacullanty applied to hore 
4 pots, ſhades, or 
df the fame colour, as grey, bay, &c. 
IV.) to hazard, venture upon, or un- 
ake a thing; alſo te challenge, or pro- 
ea perſon to combat, or to do a particu- 
thing · 

GNESS (S.) courageouſneſs, boldneſs, 
dence, adventurouſneſs. 
K (A.) obſcure, myſterious, without na- 
Lanißclal l 


7 t. 
ING (8) in Surrey, is noted for the 
Se now called St 
| and for the heath or common 
un Dean, on which is built many alms- 
aj this common is allowed by phy fici- 
to be the beſt air in England ; the mar- 
b weekly on Thurſday, which is very 
þrible, eſpecially for poultry for Londen, 
iewarly for fat geeſe and large capons; on 
y Thurſday annually is a fair, the greateſt 


gland for lambs; diſtant from London | 


computed, and 24, meaſured miles. 
K TENT (S.) a portable camera obſcura, 
e ſomething a deſk, and fitted with 
ck glaſſes to take proſpeRs, 
ING (S.) the favourite or beloved ob- 
of a perſon, any thing that a perſon is 
amy delighted or pleaſed with or in. 
LINGTON (S.) in the biſhoprick of 
bam, ſeated in a flat on the Sterne, over 
8 a long ſtone bridge; is a town confi- 
dy large, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, 
2 ſpacious market-place, whoſe mar- 
i weekly on Mondays, which is well 
ited with corn, cattle, and all ſorts of 
dons; near this town, at a place called 
wal, are three deep pits, called by the 
try people Hell Kzteles, of which the ſu- 
ion of former times told many won- 
| fabulous tories. The water of this 
vn ſo famous for bleaching linen, that 
vn wont to be brought out of Scotland 
| — _ In winter-time, for 
o paving, the town is very dirty; it 
* — in it, 2 2 f 
ö com and mea ſured 
Gant from Lade. 7® 


) to mend a garment by ſewing 
e crolt-wiſe, in imitation of weaving 
{S.) the ſame with arrow, 
| (V.) to throw 
flaſh of 1j 


D A V 
DA'RTFORD (S.) in Kent, tate oa the De- 


rent, near its influx into the Thames, on the 
high road between Londan and Canterbury, is 
a pretty large town, full of inns and publick 
houſes, has a large market on Saturday, well 
ſtored with corn and other proviſions, which 
is much frequented by corn-chandlers and 
mealmen ; here is a large gunpowder- mill, 
which, between 1730 and 1738, has been 
blown up four times, and no- received 
any damage perſonally ; diſtant from London 
| 12 computed, and 16 meaſured miles, 
DA'RTMOUTH (S.) in Devanſbire, built on 
the mouth of the river Dart, round the 
weſt fide of the harbour, in a ſort of ſemi- 
circle, on hx — hill; 6 1 — 
and populous, yet but meanly built x 
— the key is large, and the ſtreet be- 
fore it ſpacious, where ſeveral merchants re- 
file, who trade very ſucceſsfully to Spain, 
Portugal, Ttaly, and the *plantations, with 
fiſh, particularly pilchards, which are caught 
here in great abundance. The opening into 
Dartmouth harbour is narrow, but the chan- 
nel is deep enough for the biggeſt ſhip what- 


IAU 
n 


filence, or put out of countenance; to con- 
found, ſurprize, or terri 


ſuch as are known, given 
DATE (S.) in por alſo the ſpeci 
E 


tion of time w Qtion was 
done, writing made, or coin ſtruck. 

DATE (V.) to ſet down or nominate the exact 
time from whence a writing is in force, or 
any act was done. 

DA'TIVE CASE (S.) in Grammar, the third 
caſe in the declenſons of nouns; it is called 
dative, becauſe it fuppoſes ſomething to be 
given; in the Engliþ Tongue, this caſe is ex- 


| ayable to him, Lend to me. 
DA'VENTRY (S.) in Northamptonſhire, is 4 
good town, but principally depends upon tra- 
vellers, for ſuppert of whom there are many 
good inns ; it is governed by a mayor, alder- 
men, and fteward, with 12 freemen ; 

a good market gn Wedneſday, and i 


ed by the ſign te; as, Courteous to all, 


= 
— 
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DEA 

r M ra 
2 b 71 meaſured miles diſtant 
DAU'GHTER ($.) a female child, girl,” or 


woman. 

St. DA VI D' S.) in Pembrokeſhire, in South 
Wales, was anciently both a famous city, 
and an archbiſhop's ſee; it is now a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, but the town is now ſo much de- 
cayed, that they have but few inhabitants, 
and are without the convenience of a mar- 
ket, ſuppoſed to ariſe from the barrenneſs of 
the foil, and its unhealthy ſituation; fo that 
there is little to take notice of befides Its ca- 
thedral, whoſe roof is higher than any in 
England ; it is 207 computed, and 268 mea- 
ſured miles diſtant from London. | 

DAUNT (V.) to intimidate, terriſy, frighten, 
and put out of heart. 

DAU NTLESS (A.) without fear or apprehen- 
fion of danger. | | 

DAUPHIN (S.) a title given to the eldeſt ſon 
of the king of France, and preſumptive heir 
of that crown; he is ſo called from the pro- 
vince Daupbine, which was given by Humbert 
II. to Philip of Valois, on condition that the 
eldeſt ſons of France ſhould bear the arms and 
title of this province. 3 

DAW * name of a bird that chatters or 
tale, about the fize of a ſmall pigeon, com- 
monly called a jack-daw, 

DAWB (V.) to ſmear, foul, or dirty; alſo to 
AWN(S) ; firſt of day-light, v 

DAWN (S.) the firſt appearance light. 

DAWNING . beginning of light, the 
a — ce „ Or confirmation of ex- 

n. 
DAY (S.) in a vulgar Senſe, means only the 


ſpace of time between ſun-rifing and ſetting, | 


which is termed the natural ; but the 
artifical or aſtronomical is 24 hours, or 
that time in which the earth makes one re- 
volution upon its axis. In Lato, it is fre- 
quently uſed for the day of appearance in 
court, either originally, or by aſſignment ; 
ſometimes for the time writs ſhall be returned 
| of, as, days in bank, are days upon which 
Nene 
arty to appear upon a writ ſerved; to be dif- 
© fi ed without day, or fine die, is to be quite 
diſcharged. Lis 
Days of Grace, in Commerce, a certain 
number of days which merchants allow one 


another to pay bills in, after the time ſpe- 
| is expe; in Fngland and Leipfic, 3 
days are „ fo that if a bill is drawn, 


ayable in 26 days after its date, it is not to 
| paid till 23 days; in France and Dantzick 
210 are allowed; at Naples 8; at Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, and Venice 6 ; at Francfort 
DAZZLE (V.) to offend or hurt the fight by 
too ftrong or glaring a light; alſo to bribe the 
underſtanding, ſo that a perſon is refolutely 
and invincibly blind. 
DEA'CON (S.) a minifter of the church, or- 
diced to ſerve the prieſt ar biſhop, * 


D E A 


he give an account how he & i 
monies delivered to him for the relief o 
neceffitows ;- this office was firſt create h 
apoſtles, who ordained ſeven ; at preſent 
is one of the loweſt degree in hoy « 


who reads prayers, bapti Rural D. 
\ Siminiation of 2 a = hit ho had 9 
ACONE'SSES (S.) women f f 
firſt ages of the church, to py * 
tieinz, Kc. of their own ſex ; at hrt Dean 6 
under fixty, and afterwards forty yuan qe" 
were admitted to this office ; they ww A 
men of good repute, and commonly wi S) 1 
DEAD (A.) without life, inc, fu of. "x 
fipid, as liquor is that is expoſed to the i 0 < 


Dead Reckotting, is the eſtimating bY 
ing where a ſhip is by the log, the 
' ſhe has ſteered being known, allowance 
made for leeway, drift, &c. 

Dead Water, the eddy water juf a 
the ſhip's ſtern, 

DEA DEN (V.) to flop, hinder, o w 
the force of a blow, weight, undef 
fire, Kc. | 

DEA'DLY (A.) of a deſtructive mtu f 
ing death; an unappeaſable hatred, & 


vengeful fury, that endeavours to | 

466th of the farty hated, mT” 1 
DEADS or DEAD-HEAPS (S.) fuk of». © 

of rock, ſoil, or common earth, tht f Wr 


leave in the grooves b*low the ground 
face, or are thrown away after 2ll th 
picked and waſhed out of them abo 
DEAF (A.) the want of hearing, or ut 
ing the uſe of that ſenſe. 
DEA'FEN (V.] to render or make dei, U 
the hearing of a thing, either by nat 
noiſe, or hurting the organs of the xr, 
DE-AFFO'RESTED (A.) not fobjet 
_— from foreſt laws; a privileged je 
DEA'FNESS (S.) a difficulty in, harks 
of total want of hearing. 
DEAL (V.) to parcel out goods or othe 
ters; to tell or give to each perſon d 
tity or number of cards at play ; to at 
to traffick, or utter wares and merh 
DEAL (S.) in N, is a handſome lar: 
but has no market, being deemed only! 
or member of the port of Sandwich; f 
over-againſt the Downs, is the fam 
for ſhipping, for all ſhips to and fron 
dm, which makes it much reſorte! b 
the ſea-faring men, and thoſe who tur 
dealings with them; diftant from Ls 
. and 74 meafured miles. 
DEALER (S.) à trader, one that i 
fells commodities ; alſo in Garng, ® 
is to give to, or count out, what nas 
cards each perſon is to have. 
DEA'LING (S.) trading, counting, * 


buting. f 
DEAMBO 23 (S.) 2 wan 
c . 
D AN (8 the bead of a ole 
and chief of a chapter j in Fran! 


DE A 

Jer of the Serben, and of the parlia- 

un, are called Gm; the country pariſh- 

eds * places are called deant; in 
ef of gar” riet, be was a ſuperior 
= r the abbot, and ten monks under 

e i 

y « — ns formerly an eccleſſaſtick, 
iſh o& Aral Ee dect of ten churches in the 
he was ſometimes called arch-prieſt, 


— Ls Dean, was the fare in he ty. 9 
. r 2 

| Nean and Chapter, the perior 1 
ſalts belopging to a cathedral or 


We) in Glouceſterſhire, in the diftrifts of 


45 Dean, is a tolerable town, con- 
it bed of one fireet 3 formerly the 
hen dung trade flouriſhed here, but now the 


manufafture is pin-making ; it has a 
A market weekly on Monday, and is 99 
pputed, and 114 meaſured miles diſtant 


dm London. 
DEAN x re, is a large 
5 . thoug n 
il about 20 miles long, and 10 broad, 
i towns, in which are 23 pariſh-churches, 
between the rivers Severn and Wye; it 


foil is a wet clay, 
caks, for which this foreſt was formerly 
emos, that moſt of our ſhips were made 
them : Within its limits many iron mines 
ve been found, the working of which has 
ſened the foreſt, and filled it with men and 
men, inſtead of trees; tho there are ſtill 
y in it: The king hath here a ſwani- 
ate court, for the preſervation of the vert 
A veniſon, kept at the ſpeech houſe, a large 
Mang in the middle of the foreſt ; the 
des whereof are the verdurers, choſen an- 


* WE. ly by all the free-holders of the county: 
2 pr the improvement of the iron mines and 

pes, a court is held, directed by a Reward 
bo pointed by the conſtable of the foreſt, aſ- 
" ſed by juries. of miners, who have their 


rticular laws. * 

NRY or DEA'NERY (S.) juriſdic- 
on of a dean, or that extent of or 
amber of churches over which he has au- 


rity, and from whence he receives his 


come. 

NSHIp (S.) the office, dignity, power 
authority 0 Ak x : g 
RA.) , or of a great alſo 
pluable, loved or hi hen, | 
\RNESS (S.) the chargeableneſs, coſtli- 
3, Kc. of any thing that is advanced be- 
ind the uſual or common price, arifing from 
arcity, delicacy, &c, | 
\RTH (S.) ſearcity, want, famine. | 
ATH (S.) a privation or ceſſation of life, 
[the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body; 
mth the Phyſicians, it is the ceſſation or to- 
pl Roppage of the circulation of the blood, 
Wl conſequently of all the animal and vital 


hin which are 3 hundreds, ſeveral villages | 


anciently ſhaded with woods quite thro'; | 
for the growth | 


D E-B; 


functions, ſuch as reſpiration, zon, e. 

vr nes (A.) tal, that cannot 

n TE / 

DEA'TH-WATCH (S.) a little inſect that 

| — 5 > the beating of a watch, 
whi the vulgar is looked upon as a 

fage of the death of fome of the family 


DE-AURA'TION (S.) the covering any thing 
with gold, or gilding it, as apothecaries do 
their pills, to prevent the nauſeous taſte of 
their phyfick being irkfome to the patient. 

DEBA'R (V.) to hinder, prevent, keep from, 
or ſhut out, | 

DEBATE (V:) to come from on board a ſhip, 
to put on , &c, 

DEBA'SE (V.) to bring down, to make worſe, 
or qualify too much, as they do gold or fil- 
ver, by —_ with too great a quantity 
of alloy; to humble, or ſtoop to matters 
very mean or low ; alſo to underyalue or diſ- 


rage a thing or perſon. 

DEBATE (S.) a conſultatian upon a ſubje&, 
wherein all that can be ſaid on either ſide of 

the queſtion is urged ; alſo a quartel, wran- 

F Be, or diſagreement. 

[DEBA'TE V.) to diſpute, diſcuſs, or examine 

deliberately or judiciouſly ; alſo to quarrel, 

wrang le, or diſagree. | 

DEBAU'CH (V.] to revel and riot Juxuriouſly ; 
to corrupt à perſon's manners; to ſeduce or 
raviſh a virgin, or modeſt woman; to ſpoil, 
or injure a thing, | | \ 

DEBAUCHEE' or DEBOSHEE' (S.) one wha 
practiſes all manner of „ drunken- 
neſs, .and diſorderly living. 

DEBAU'CHERY (S.) drunkenneſs, whore; 
dom, filthy talking, all manner of diſorderly 

, licentiouſneſs. | 

DEBENHAM (S.) in Suffelt, of itſelf a 
tolerable, clean town, as being ſeated upon 
an hill, but in the midſt of very ſtiff and 
dirty roads, which cauſes it to be but little 

| frequented, and ſlightly inhabited, as well as 
meanly built ; it has a poor market weekly 
on Friday ; from London 63 computed, and 
$6 meaſured miles. 

DEBE'NTURE (S.) a publick inftrument given 
by the goverament as a ſecurity for money 
due for wages, or for cuſtom paid inwards, 
which the merchant upon exporting thoſe 
ſame commodities is to be repaid, 14 

DEBTLITATE (V.) to weaken or render in- 
— — a perſon's capacity or power of doing 
a thing. 

— kobe or 9 (S.) weak - 

» infirmity, want or power, 
feebleneſs. 

DEBOTST (A.) debauched, rakiſh, wild, ex- 
travagant, &c. | 

DEBONATR (A.) briſk, lively, affable, 
courteous, good - natur d. ! 

DEBT (S.) whatever is owing by, or due from 
one man to another, 


DE'BTOR 
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De 5 DE e 
DEBTOR. (s.) perſon or accotußt that { man with a rough, 88 
owes any thi -to anther, a Bax | furs, with various r 
DE'CADE.($,) the number of ten, or any] his noſe red, and his beard wa 
thing divided in a ten- fold manner, as. the | icicles, carrying a bundle of holly and! 


common numeration-table, &c. ; his back, and holding a goat in h; 
DECA'DENCY (s.) a-falling down, a decay- | DECE'MPEDA (s.) a — —— 
ing, waſting, or coming to ruin, uſed by the ancients. prog: 
DE'CAGON (s.) a geometrick figure of ten | DECE'MYIRATE (s.) among the "PER 
_ ſides, or a rr was the office of the decemyiri, Le of 
DE'CALOGUE (s.) the ten | DECE'MVIRI (s.) a body of males — 
given by Moſes to the alli. de Roman goverament, confiting of . to 5 
DECA'MERIS (s.) a term uſed by ſome| fons, in whom was lodged the — of any 
- writers upon ſound for a tenth part. thority ; they had the power of making} 


DBCAMERON (S.) a volume or book di-] for the people, and it was by them th 
vided into ten heads, chapters, parts, or | law of the twelye tables was compoſed, 
books. decemviri were alſo appointed to take an 

DECA'MP (v.) to break up or move a camp] certain affairs, as commiſſioners are 
at or from. one place, and to march or go wiz, to adminiſter juſtice in the abſences 
to another that is more convenient,  - prttors, take care of the Sibyl books, 

DECANT (V.) to rack or pour off liquor ont | the ſacrifices, conduct colonies, prepare fea 
of one veſſel into another, ſo that it may be] ſometimes in lieu of decemwvir; | 

_ fine and free from the dreg*, by leaving all| viri, triumviri, or duumviri were condity 
the ſediment behind. DE'CENCY or DE'CENTNESS ($.) 

DECA'NTER. (S.) one that pours or racks off deſty, comelineſs, any thing fit to be 


liquor from the lees into other vellel ; allo 24 order, regularity, &c. 
handſome flint glaſs-bottle to put wine, ale, | DECENN A'LIA (S.) feaſts held by the ' which 
&c. into, for the more eaſy pouring it Into em every tenth year of their have boa 
ith ſacrifices, games, largeſſes to the WH) Deck 
DECA'NUS (S.) an officer among the Romani, | ple, &c. | maſt to 
who had ten perſons under him. | DECE'NNIAL (A.) any thing that is - D: 
DECAPITE”' (A.) ſee Deffait. continued for ten years, and then c mater” 
DECA'STYLE (S.) in ArchiteFure, a build-| begin again. K (V.) to 
ing that has ten columns in front. DE'CENT (A.) handſome, commendill, at 2 thin 
DECAY? (S.) a gradual waſting or conſuming, | to be done, convenient. LAI'M G 
or falling away. DECE'PTION (S.) a fraud, impofit, pr; alſo 
-DECAY” (V.) to ſpoil, wither, waſte, and| wrong appearance. inf 2 perſc 
come to ruin or diſſolution. _ DECE'RPTIBLE (A.) that may be AMA'T! 
DECEA'SE V.) to die a natural and common| trated, parted, or made lefs. nt upon 3 
death, without any external or accidental vi- | DECI'DE (V.) to arbitrate or conclude u Ir chool e: 
olence. | fair that was in diſpute, k in public 
DECEA'SE GS.) the natural dying or going out | DECI'DUOUS (A.] ready to fall, totia ARAB 
e 
ECEI .) a crafty, 9 m- are one a ITI. 
tion, Ne. , of the Zodiack. ng the m 
DECEITFUL (A.) a perſon or thing that ap- | DE'CIMAL ARITHMETICK (8). dona the © 
rs or to be one thing, and is real-| part of arithmetick which conſiders unn 2plinſt the 
quite the contrary. whole numbers made in decimal fraction or proclam 
i; DECEI'TFULNESS (S.) fraud, couſenage, Decimal Fractiant, are thoſe where! A'RATI) 
falſe i „ bollow- z &c« denominators are decuples of 1; or wt 1 } a mikiny 
DECEFVABLE (A.) that may be impoſed| with one or more cyphers ; as 10, " , &c, 
upon, or cheated. 1000, 10000, &c. thus &, =, 104 ARE (\ 
DECETVE (V.) to cheat, — upon, be- gc. are decimal fractiam; but as the bv, 
guile, or deal treacherouſly with any one. {4 minators of this ſort of fractions are 4 munce, 


DECE'MBER (s.) with ſome the tenth, and ſeldom expreſſed inwi 


for which they- 
; DECE'NNIERS, 
FRS ($.) officers who' had a check upon 
je friburghg or diſtricts, for 
blick , 
ler) 69 to explain, or find out the 
ning of a letter wrote in obſcure chars 
et riddles or difficult propofi- 
ns: to get 2 clear and thorough kmow- 


| "of any hidden; difficult, or myſterious] . 


lineſe. 

1$10N (s.) the ending, or finiſhing a 

atter in diſpute j the a 
J, or ought to be. a 
LIVE (A.) the laſt or finiſhing ſtroke to 

. „datt 

K 68) 1 oa of a ſhip whereon the guns 
Lid, and upon which the men walk to 
fo, which is like a ſtory of a houſe; 

" 2 ſhip is ſaid to have two or three 
6, when the has ſo many ſtories, 

du Deck, is made of cords interwoven, 
In fretched over veſſels that have no deck, 
dich they annoy the enemy when 
have boarded them, 

Hf Deck, a deck reaching from the 
in-maſt to the fern of the ſhip. 

Quarter Deck, goes from the ſteerage aloft 

the maſter's round- houſe. 

K CV.) to dreſs, beautify, adorn, or or- 
ent 3 thing, * 

LATIM (V.) to ſpeak publickly like an 
ur; alſo to find fault with, or inveigh 
inf a perſon, matter, or thing. | 
AMA'TION (SY a kind of oratorial 
at upon a ſubject, compoſed by boys for 
Ir ſchool exerciſe, and to teach them to 
k in pubiick, 


forth. or made known. 

ARA'TION (8) a ſetting forth, or 
ing the matter 3 and in Law, the writ- 
don the cauſe. of complaint the plaintiff 
2unſt the defendant z alſo a publick or- 
or proclamation of a ſtate. 

ARATIVE or DECLA'RATORY 


) er known, publiſhing, or ſetting 


ARE (v.) to publiſh, manifeſt, or 
Ily fhew, make plain, or known; alſo 
enounce, threaten, or preclaim z alſo to 
om one's ſelf, and freely to tell one's 


, thoughts, or reſolutions to another 


ENSION (S.) the varying the ending 
uns, zctording to the uſage of particular 
woes ; in Phyſick, it means a diſeaſe 
ng or growing leſs 3 but in Morals, it 
nes vice and immoralities growing ſtron- 
* — z and in Trade, the de- 
the who'e, or ruin of ſome particular 
ber manufacture, 


NATION (S.) the falling down, waſt- 


warding how a thing 


A'RABLE (A.) that may be publiſhed, | 


D E C 
, ing, or decaying, &c. of any thing; 
4 ; it is the diſtance of a. 
; far, &c. from the equator, either 


and 1d 
planer, 
north 


j ; ward or ſouthward towards the 


Dectination is an arch of a great circle, in- 
tercepted between a given point and the equa · 
tor, and perpendicular to it. 

The Declinatim of a planet or ſtar is 
found by ſubſtrafting the altitude of the pole 
from 90. | 

Circle of Declination, a great circle paſſing 
thro” the poles of the world. 

' Parallax of the Declination, an arch of the 
circle of declination, by which the parallax 

of the altitude increaſes or diminiſhes the de- 

| clination of a ſtar. 33% 

Refraftion of the Declination, an arch of 
the circle of declination; whereby the deeli- 

nation of a ftar is increaſed or diminiſhed by 
refraQion. | 45 

Declination of the Needle, the variation of 
the compaſs from the true meridian. 2 

Declination of a Plane, in Dialling, an 
arch of the horizon comprehended between 
the plane and the prime vertical, reckoning 
from eaſt to weſt; and between the plane and 
the meridian, from north to ſouth. 

DECLINA'TOR (S.) an inftrument uſed in 
Dialling, to find the declination, inclination, 
and reclination of a plane. ; 

DECLINE (V.) to decay, grow weak, bow 
down, avoid, ſhun, refuſe, forſake, diſcon- 
tinue, or leave off. 

DECLINING (S.) the growing weak, decay- 
ing, leaving off, leaning, or bowing down g+ 
and in Dialling, thoſe dials whoſe planes are 
not exactly under one of the four cardinal, 
or N. E. W. or S. points, are called decliners. 

DBCLTVIT (S.) the ſteepneſs of a hill or 

+ other thing, reckoning from the top to the 

bottom, or downwards. 

DECO cr (V.) to ſeethe, boil; or ſtew over 
the fire, in ſome proper liquor; 

DECO'CTION (S.) a boiling over the fire, 
particularly applied to phyſical preparations, 
either for diet-drinks, or other uſes. 

DECO'LLATE (V.) to behead, or ſeparate 
the head from the other part of the body, 

cntting it off. 

| DECOLLA'TION (S.) beheading; it is 4 
word ſeldom uſed in any other ſenſe, than 
to ſigniſy a painting or picture, re t- 
ing St. Jabn Bapeiſ's head ſevered from his 
trunk. 

DECOMPOSTTION (S.) an analyſis, or re- 
ſolution of a body into its firſt prineiples. 

DE'CORATE (V.) to ornament, beautify, 
ſet off, dreſs or emballiſh. | 

DECORA'TION (S.) any thing that enriches, 
b-2utifies, ornaments, or ſets a thing off. 

DECORTICA'TION (S.) the peeling or 
taking off the ſhell, , bark, or huſk of any 
ſeed, plant, tree, &c. | ' 

oECO RUM (S.) order, decency, good beha - 
viour; = in Archi8fzre, it is the * 

of FEES 


- 
* 


. 
ur proportioning and member, ſo 
as to render the w — com- 
modious, and laſting. | 
DECOU'PLE (S.) in Heraldry, ſeparated, 
parted, not joined ; thus a chevron decouple 
is one who wants { ing towards the 


point, whereby it is not joined, but is in 
| two parts. | | 
DECOU'RS or DECRE'SSANT (A.) fee 


. Decrement = 
DECOY” (V.) to allure, entice, draw it, de- 


ceive, or cheat. | 
DECOY” (S.) a ſnare, a trap, allurement, 
_ wheedle, or | 

' DECREASE V.) to waſte, diminiſh, leſſen, 
or decay. | 

DECREE; (V.) to ordain, appoint, command, 

| * reſolve vpon, or determine. 

DECREE' (S.) a law, ſtatute, or order; alſb 
a , reſolution, or determination. 
DE'CREMENT (S.) a decreafing, or waſting ; 
in Heraldry, it ſignifies the wane of the moon 

facing the left ſide of the eſcuteheon. 

' DECRE'PID (A.) lame, weak, infirm, ſpoken 
of 
whereof they go g, or bowing down. 

DECREPITA'TION (S.) in Chymiſtry, the 
drying or calcining ſalt over the fire, till it 
ceaſes to crackle 3 alſo the noiſe or crackling 
which the ſalt makes while it is over the fire. 

DECRE'TAL (S.) a name given to a pope's 
letter, wherein are anſwers to queſtions re- 
lating to eccleſiaſtical affairs, 

DECRV (v.) to run down, undervalue, ſpeak 

- againſt or ii] of a perſon or thing. 

DECU/'MBITURE (s.) a lying down, or reſt- 
ing upon; the being violently ſeized with a 
— that compels the patient to take His 


DE'CUPLE (A.) ten- ſold, or one number or 

thing ten times as much as another; as 1, 
105 2, 20, &e. | 

DECUYSSA'TION (S.) the interſeftion or 

croſſing of lines, rays, nerves, &c. 

DE'DDINGTON (S.) in Oxſeruſpire, formerly 
- a town-corporate,' that ſent burꝑeſſes to par- 
liament, but does not now; it is governed b 
a bailiff ; and tho' a pretty large town, yet it 
has but a ſmall market weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from Landon 51 computed, and 
62 meaſured miles, 
E'DICATE (v.) to ſeparate or appoint a 
thing for a particular purpoſe, ard commonly 
Is meant in a — 1 alſo to addreſs 
or preſent a book to a prince, nobleman 
ſcholar, &c. 5 | 
DEDICA'TION (S.) the folemn act of ſepa- 
rating or appointing a ehurch, perſon, book, 

Ec. to ſome religious uſe or purpoſe ; alſo the 
_ Inſcribing a thing to ſome great perſon, as a 
protection or honor to it; alſo a feaſt 

the Fewws on the z t of the month 

Lin, which, anſwets to part of our M - 
_ ber and December 5 this feaſt laſts a "_— 


D 


, 


perſons worn out with age, by reaſon | 


ry = 


DEP 


8 fog . dee * FAC 
E'DICATORY- (A.) of belonging 
- taining to « dedication. 22 Ar. 
DEDYTION (S.] a yielding, Living oy no ſom 
| e — — place that is b bug, | 
, J bo collect. * 
thing from another — or nf 1 
DEDU'CIBLE (A.) chat is capable of . ab 
be drawn or inferred — 57g * 07 


 DEDU/CT (v.) to withdraw, leflen, (v4 
ortake one thing out of, or from anothe 
DEDU*CTION (S.) a concluſion, conta 
4 — alſo the actual leſlening 
ö ng, or taking one 
| 75 , taking thing out of 


m * 

DEED (s.) ſomething really performed « 

an action; in Law, certain writines 4 
contain — — a contract or ap 
ment and party, one or n 

fometimes 8 1 | 
indentions or notches upon the edu, 
do or ought to exactly tally or agree with 
counter-part figned' by the contrary x 
parties, and put into the poſſeſſion of d 
or thoſe parties by whom it is nc fe 
and is mentioned in the deed itſelf to be i 
changeably or ſeverally ſigned, ſealed, 20 
Ivered for the purpoſes therein mertigd 


prevent all frauds or miſrepreſentatians vl leat 0 
ever; but a deed- poll is a plain, firgle, , or def 
dented inſtrument, figned, ſealed, and intmen 
vered by one party only. FECAT 
DEEM (V.) to value, eſteem, judge, d dreps 
imagine, or ſuppoſe. FECT ( 
DEE'MSTERS (S.) perſons in the iſt of n omiſſion 
to whom di are referred, and ECTIO 
them decided withoug any proceſs or d pling, or | 
DEEP (A.) the third quality of the dime bgious or 
of body, and is the ſame with thick, FECTIV 
eontradiſtinctiom to long and broad, wi bat is full « 
conſtitute a ſurface ;' alſo profoundly l FENCE ( 
hard to underſtand, difficult to come t. ut; allo 
cret, obſcure, hidden; dark. E, defend 
Deep-Sea-Line, a ſmall line with litary La 
navigators ſound deep waters; at the t L, it 
the line is faſtened a piece of lead. alt take as ſoc 
deep- ſea · lead, the bottom of which i punt or dec 
with tallow, which brings up part of tt FENCEL 
from the bottom, whereby they & t friends c 
what coaſt they are on, though they FENCES 
land. by creature 
DEEP (S.) the great ſea or conflux of - de paws of 
ſo called from its great depth that # © n Feirtificat 
to be fathomed. * over or 
DEE'PING or DIE'PING (3.) in L FEND (V 
a ſmall market-town, ſituate in 4 Ty and ſupp 
ground; its market is week!y on Ft FENDAB; 
diſtant from Londen 70 computed mia ſtied, pro 
DEER (S.) thoſe wild beaſts of tir FENDAN 
whoſe fleſh, when dead, is called dlecuted, « 
and which are commonly kept in tit FENDER 
and parks of princes, noblemen, 2 peat truſt b 
men. þ _ was do 
DEFA'CE (v.) to blot, ſmear, fe, partially, 


damage, or injure a pictzre, fate, 


1 


writing, & 0. pr fü 


. 
ere S aQualh, really, poſitivel, 


Au done-or performed, 
FLOATION x) an abating or deduct- 
ſomething in an accompt ; and in Gar- 
bring, it is the pruning, or cut- 
ting vines and other trees. | 
ra/MATORY (A.) ſtinderous, injurious,: 
abuſive | 
e V) to dpeak, ill and falſely of a 
bebe; to Mander, backbite, or diſcredit, 


FAULT (S.) an error, imperſection, want, 
lay, or deſect; and in Law, it is the ren- 
ring 2 perſon obnoxious to the fine, forfeit, 
merciament, or other puniſhment of the 
ourt, for omitting ſomething that ought to, 


nave been 
.mething forbidden. 
FEA'SANCE or DEFEI'SANCE (S.) in 
Low Serſe, is a condition relating to a deed, 
ich when performed, the act is diſabled 
ad made void, as if it had never been done; 
+ difference between a defeaſance and a pro- 
© b, that a defeaſance is made a ſeparate 
kd or infrument which terminates with the 
2, but a proviſo is inſerted in the body of 
e general contract or deed. | 
FEAT (S.) in War, is the loſs of the bat- 
1 driving violently out of the field, a 
pleat overthrow, a thorough rout, Naugh- 
er, or deſtruction; in Civil Affairs, a diſ- 
pintment, prevention, or hindrance. 
FECATE (V.) to clarify, purge, or refine 
om dregs, ſediment, &c. 
FECT (S.] a blemiſh, or imperſection; 
2 omiſſion, or want of ſomething. 
Aung, or falling off from a party, whether 
bgious or civil. | 
FECTIVE ( A.) wanting ſomething, or 
ut is full of faults, or imperfections. 
FENCE (S.) guard, protection, prop, ſup- 
«t ; allo anſwering, maintaining, uphold- 
A defending, or juſtifying ; go! in 
tary Language, jon or reſiſtance ; 
Lm, it is KN a defendant ought to 
take as ſoon as the plaintiff hath made his 


punt or declaration. 


8 (A.) 

t friends or ſupport; alſo guilty. 

FENCES (S.) in Heraldry, hy weapons 0 
by creature, as the horns of a bull or tag, 
be paws of a lion, the tuſks of a boar, &c. 
d Firtification, they are all ſuch works as 
deer or protect the oppoſite poſts, 

FEND (v.) to protect, take care of, juſ- 
ud ſupport, vindicate, help, or maintain. 
FENDABLE (A.) that may be vindicated, 
tified, protected, or helped, 

PENDANT (S.) in Law, is the perſon 
dlecuted, or ſued in a perſonal action. 
FENDER (s.) was ormerly an officer of 
peat truſt both in church and ſtate ; his bu- 
— to 4 that juſtice was adminiſter d 
4 5, to relieve the and needy. 
Defender of the Faith, a 


done, or committing or doing] 


the} DEFINFTION (S.) a clear, ſhort, plain, 


poor 
tte of honour | 


DEF 


born by the kings of England ever fince Hen. 
VIII. to whom it was granted by pope 
X. on the account of his writing againſt 
Luther, in defence of the church of Rome. 
DEFE'NSITIVE (S.) thing that ſerves as 
a help, protection, or aſſiſtance, whether in 
Pig, as bandages, plaiſters, &c. or in Ci- 
vil Afairs, arguments, weapons, cloth- 
- Ing, or any way of keeping from dan- 
ger, hurt, injury, or damage. 
DEFE'R (V.) to _ put off, or adjourn 
DE'FERENCE (S.) reſet, compliment 
4 E (S.) r com con- 
deſcenſion, —— or ſubmiſſion. g 
DE FERENT CIRCLE (S.] in the ancient 
Aſtronomy, a circle invented to account for 


the eccentricity, perigee, and apogee of the 


nets. 
IFAT (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 
head of a beaft ſeems to be cut off ſmooth, 
DEFIANCE (S.) a challenging, daring, or 
n provoking. 
* — (S.) wanting, coming ſhort, 
ling. 
DEFTCIENT (A.) unable, incapable, unfit, 
that wants ſomething ty. 
DEFTLE (V.) to unhallow, pollute, profane, 
corrupt, ſpoil, daub, ſmear ; alſo to raviſh 
or deflower a virgin or matron ; in the art of 
War, it is to march or fall off by files, or 
ſmall ranks. | 
DEFYLE (S.) in War, a ſtrait, narrow line, 
thro* which an army can paſs only in file. 
DEFI'LEMENT (S.) the polluting, unhallow- 
ing, or profaning any holy or conſecrated per · 
ſon, place, or thing. 
DEFI'NE (V.) to explain, clear up, declare, 
determine, decide, or appoint. 
DE'FINITE (A.) limited, bounded, afcertain- 
ed, determined, 
DEFINITENESS (S.) certainty, limitedneſs, 
determinateneſs. | 
and 


general account or deſcription of a thing, 

wherein ſhould be contained the nature and 

general properties of the thing defined, by 
which it may be more eaſily and clearly un- 
der ſtood. 

DEFINITIVE (A.) decifive, ending, poſitive, 
and expreſs. 

DEFINI'TOR (S.) a term in feveral religious 
orders, for an aſſeſſor or counſellor to a gene- 
ral or ſuperior z when in the convent, he 
takes place next to the ſuperior ; but out of 
it, he takes the ace of him; definitors 
are ſubject to the ſuperiors of the convents 
they live in, fo far as relates to'the monaſtic 
life, but in nothing elſe. 

DEFLAGRA'TION (S.) in Chymiſftry, the 
ſetting fire to a body which has been firſt 
mixed with ſome matter, in order 

DEFLE'CTION or DEFLE'XURE (S.) a 
ſtooping, bowing, or bending ; alſo a 

| uy of the right way, u bp core tht by 

"Oc nz - . 


| 


1 
renſon of currents and other hindramcet, can- 
not ſail upon her due courſe ; and in Opricii, 
it is called by Sir Iſaac Newton, inflexion, or 
. bending inwards. . (1 | 
DEFLO'WER (Y-) to.raviſh or farce a woman 
againſt her will; alſo to ſpoil or take away 
the beauty of a thing, 


| 


| 


DEFLU'XION (s.) a falling or flowing down ; |, 


and in Phyſick, it is the humours of the body 
, flowing from a ſuperior to an inferior part | | 
DEFO'RCEMENT (S.) a violent detaining an 
_ eſtate from the right owner- . 
BEFO'RCOUR (S.) one who by violence diſ- 
DEFO'RM (V.) to make a perſon or thing 
ugly or irregular ; to diſguiſe, marr, or ſpoil, 
the regular form or figure of a thigg. 
.PEFO'RMITY or DEFO'RMEDNESS (S.) 
the ill ſhape or uglineſs of a thing that is 
-  Tpoiled, or rendered unpleaſant to the fight, | 
dy diſguifing, adding to, or taking from it 
ſomething it ought to have to make it agree- · 
able. 
DEFRAU'D (V.] to cheat, impoſe upon, rob, 
pourloin, deceive, trick, or cozen, ' ö 
DEFRAY' (V.) to pay the expence, or bear 
the charge of a perſon or thing, ; 
DE'FTARDAR (S.) the name of the trea- 
ſurer in the empires of Turley and Perſia, 
DEFU NCT (A.) dead, deceaſed, or one that 
is deprived of life. 
DEFY” (V.) to 
oke 


DEGE'NERACY (S.) a falling off from vir- 
tue and goodneſs, a becoming bad, vile, or, 
naughty. 3% x10 
DEGE'NERATE (V.) to grow bad cr worſe ; 
to fall from its firſt condition to a meaner of 
more corrupt ſlate, | 
DEGRAPA'TION (S,) the act of depriving 
© a perſon of his dignity or honour. 
-DEGRA'NE (V.) to render vile, mean, or 
' contempjible, by accuſing a perſon of doing) 
acts; to put out of a poſt or office, to 
take away the honoyrable title of a man's 
__ anceſtors, 
DEGREE” (S.) the ſtate or condition that a 
perſon is in, or that may be changed from 
a higher to a lower, or from lower to high- 
er; and in a Mathematical Senſe, it is the 
360th part of à circle; in Phyfith, it is the 
intenſeneſs, or remiſſion of any quality, hot 
or cola, in a plant, drug, mineral or compoſition. ] 


-DEHORT (v.) to diſuade a perſon from, or 


adviſe to the contrary of what a perſon ſeems 
FECT) ©” af; den, id, 
4% o to caſt ; n, 1 if » 
. 1. iſpirit, Cole N ere. 
DEJE'CTION or DEJE'CTEDNESS (s.) 
r caſt down, afflicted, grjeved, or 
iſpirited. L f 


. NEIFICA'TION (s.) a making ar efteeming | 


a perſon or thing, a god, and under that pre- 


challenge, dare, out-brave, or 


DEL 


DEIGN' cv.) to condckend t b 0.7 


... tence paying divine honours to it. 
ct (V.) to milkt into, ot pyt inſtead 


* 


a, veſtroying, or 


1 $10 
with, to grant, vouch! Or 1 

DE'ISM (S.) the belief or Mixx wot athing of 
thoſe who reject al manner of revelation, (S.) 
a cheat or impoſition, and go merely br * 1 po 2 
light of nature, believing that then * * 
God, a providence, vice, and virtue, wy ap 
future fate, wherein rewards ard 5 1. den 
50 0 ſhall be beſtowed upon the prod b if th 

- Sinking ts alſo called bens, it 
E'IST (S.) a profeſſor, encourager, at - 
porter of deiſm ; he is al cal 'Y; 5 
thinker. * N 

DEI'STICAL (A.) of or belonging ve Yeti fo fo 

8. 

DE'ITIES (S.) an appellation given h per 
poets to thoſe pretended gods worſkingd kept in 
the heathens, which were as numer axtion, b 
the humours of the people, or the &ign g they 
their governors required, 20n 4 

DEJUGA'TION (S.) a releaſing, uryali PRERAT' 
or ſetting at liberty. ie, weigh 

DEIVIRTLE (A.) a term in the (cho RAT! 
nity, for ſomething wherein the divine ohtful, 1 
human nature exiſts at the ſame time, N 

DELACERA“TION (S.) a rending or BERA'T 
lently tearing in pieces. tha : 

| DELACRYMA'TION (s.) the flowing 90 ili 

of the watry humours of the eyes, whe » meth; 

arifing from pain or grief, commonly « at in en 
crying or weeping, or involuntarily den. 

| ſome diſeaſe. | ACY 0 

DELACTA'TION (S.) a weaning, or tal hes, acct 
away from the breaſt. ſqueamiſ 

DELA'Y (V.) to put off, or defer from aſgeſs, vc 
time to another; to hold in ſuſpenſe, CIOUS | 

DELA'Y (S.) a put-off, a deferring, 1 ; (wet, 

4 ftay, or holding in ſuſpenſe. GHT (8 

DELE'CTABLE (A.)] pleafant, den bent or inc 
charming, or agreeable. CH (v 

DELECTA'TION (S.) delight, pleafur, with great 
greeableneſe, pleaſantneſs. CHTFU 

DE'LEGATE (V.) to ſubſtitute or 2ypout ve, ſatis 
perſon to do an action in the room or fie NEATE 
another; to authorize particular judges pre, repreſ 
extraordinary occaſions, painter or 

DE'LEGATES (S.) commiſſioners pd dy by lin 
by a commiſſion under the great ſea) i EA'TIC 
upon an appeal to the king in the cout he outline 
chancery, UENi 

Court of Delegates, the higheſt count om 
civil affairs which concern the church ; ng or fau 
a perſon may appeal from a ſentence g NQUEN” 

- an ecclefiaſtical court; from hence ther! ity perſo 
no appeal but to the houſe of lords; oct QIUM 
king may grant a commiſſion of review s called a 
the great ſeal; the citations are al u , it i 
kings name. ; „ by put 

DELEGA'TION (s.) in the Ch [lation by 
when a debtor appdints one to whom If RIOUS | 
creditor, to pay, anſwer, ot latsly due -lieaded, | 
ditors, 1 2 ER ['V, 

DELE'TION (s.) a blotting out, 2 Uh mminent 

eraſing. : ollefſion 


0 


4 


DEL 
2100S (A.) with Naturaliſt, 

«thing of a deſtructive or hurtful nature. 

(S,) a ming or where coal or 
e is got; in Heraldry, it d one of the 
tements of honour, and is a ſquare in the 
le of an eſcutcheon. A Delf Tenne is 
de him who revokes a. challenge, which 
has given, or ſorſeits his word of ho- 
, If there are two or more deffs in an 
ucheon, it is not an abatement; 28 alſo if 
de metal, or charged upon it, for it then 
omes 2 perfect ring. 
14 (S.) a famous feſtival held by the A. 
ins, in honour of Apollo; this feſtival 
held ſo facred, that they would not exe- 
| any malefaftor while it laſted : Thus 
ben and Plato inform us, that Socrates 
kept in priſon thirty days after his con- 
gation, becauſe of the Delian ſolemnities, 
2s they did not ſcruple to put Phocron to 
th upon a feſtival dedicated to Jupiter. 
IBERATE (V.) to conſult, think upon, 
te, weigh, or con ſider. | 
RA TION (S.) a prudent, wiſe, 
zhtful, ek conſulting or think 
upon a thing. ; 

BERA'TIVE (A.) of or belonging to 
eration ; in Rbhetorick, it is ſuch argu- 
its or illuſtrations as are made uſe of to 
e ſomething, and to induce the audience 
ut in execution, what is recommended 


them, 
ACY or DE'LICATENESS (s.) eu- 
eAneſs; allo dainti- 


(neſs, 2 
 queamiſhneſs, fantaſticalneſs, pride, de- 


uſneſs, voluptuouſne . 


CIOUS (A.) extraordinary pleaſant in| 


x lweet, rich, valuable, fragrant, curious. 
'GHT (S.) joy, pleaſure, ſatisfaction; 
bent or inclination of the mind. | 
HT (V.) to practiſe a thing by choice, 
with great pleaſure and fatisfaftion, 
CHTFUL or DELYGHTSOME (A.) 
bog, ſatisfactory, &c, 

5 EATE (V.) to ſketch, draw, deſcribe, 
pre, repreſent, ſet forth, or make plain, 
painter or mathematician doth any figure 
C by lines, &c. 

NEA'TION (S.) the ſketching or draw- 
ſhe outlines of a picture, &c., 

er 63 the failing in, or fall- 
off from one's or promiſe ; an of- 
Ing or faultineſs. * al 
NWENT (S.) an offender, a criminal, 
ilty perſon 


WIUM (s.) a ſwooning or fainting a- 
; Glled alſo lipotbymy and Arrow, in 
M, it is the caufing a ſalt to melt into 
', by putting it into a moiſt place; alſo 
11068 7 
, of mad, ſenſe 

-hieaded, one beſide Him * 
"ER (V.) to redeem from captivity, or 
— danger, to reſtore or put into 


D E M | 
trouble, to lay. a woman in child-birth ; 
to ſpeak one's mind freely in a publick 

audience. 

DELI'VERANCE (S.) a ſetting free or at H- 
berty, the giving or furrendering a thing up 
that was with-held, the manner of ſpeaking 
publick ſy. 

DELIVERY or PARTURT'TION (S.) the 
bringing forth a perfect fetus, whether living 
or dead. 

Legitimate Delivery, in Midwifry, is that 
which happens at the a fois 1s in 
the 10th lunar month, 

Illegitimate Delivery, is that which happens 
before or after the right time, 

Natural Delivery, is when the fetus 
into the world uniformly, and without any 


very, i ; ſee Replegiare. 

DELPHTNUS or DOLPHIN (S.) in Afr2- 
nomy, a conſtellation in the northern hemi- 

ſphere, conſiſting, according to Prolomy, of 
10, Tycho 10, and Mr. Flamſleed 18 ſtars. 

DELU'DE (V.) to enſnare, entice, impoſe 
on, cheat, defraud, deceive, draw in, beguile. 

DELVE (V.) to dig or turn up the ground like 
a gardener. 

DE'LUGE (S.) an overflowing or inundation of 
water covering either the whole. or part of 
the earth; alſo any violent or ruinous trou- 
ble that comes haſtily upon a nation or pri- 


vate perſon. | 

OULO INS an impoſture, cheat, or pre- 
tended miracle 

DELU'SIVE or DELU'SORY (A.) a falſe 
pretence, a thing or perſon that cheats, im- 
poſes, deceives, or beguiles one by fair pre- 
tences, 

DE'MAGOGUE (S.) a captain, head or ring- 
leader in a faction, rabble, mob, &c. 

DEMAFN or DEME'SN (S.) in its vga 

„ fignifies the lord's manor-place, with 

the lands and buildings thereunto belonging, 
which he and his anceſtors have from time to 
time kept in their own hands; in Lavo, it 
Ggnifies a lord's patrimony, or thoſe lands 
which he holds of himſelf; it is alſo uſed for 
a diſtinction between thoſe lands, which a 
lord of a manor has in his own hands, or in 

the hands of a leſſee demiſed upon a rent for 
a term of years or life, and thoſe lands be- 
longing to the ſaid manor, which are the 
free or copy- holds; it alſo ſigniſies ſuch lands 
as are held for life, and ſometimes thoſe only 
which are held in fee ; it is alſo uſed in oppo» 
ſition to frank fee, 

DEMA'ND (V.) to aſk, hy claim to, require 
or own. | 

DEMA'ND (S.) an aſking, claiming, requir- 
ing, or owning a 
owner of it. 

DEMA'NDANT (S.) a Law term, figni 
the tor in a real action, ſo called, be- 
cauſe he aſks for or claims lands, &c. and is 


* the ſame with plaintiff in perſonal actions. 
| pax 


thing, as being the proper 
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DEN 


DEMEA'N (V.) to behave, carry, or act well-|DEMU'RE (A.) preciſe, 


or ill in company, or otherwiſe, + 
DEMEA'NOUR (S.) behaviour, carriage, or 
Pn Font ill. ey bees 
EMEMBREE' (8. eraldry, is 'w 
of the limbs of — 2 are cut off. ry 

DEME'RIT (S.) the deſerving puniſhment for 
ill doing or behaving. 

DE'MI (S.) the half or diminutive of a thing; 
as a demi-baſtion, in Fortificatim, is one with 
only one face and one flank ; fo a demi-can- 
won is a leſſer or ſmaller piece of ordnance 
than a cannon, of which there are various 
ſortsz the like may be ſaid of a demi-culwverin. 

DE'MI-GOD (S.) among the Ancients, was 
one who was not à god birth, but was 
rais'd to that honour for his heroick actions. 

DE'MI-GORGE (S.) in Forrification, half the 
gorge or entrance into the baſtion taken from 
the angle of the flank to the centre of the 
baſtion ; or the angle the two courtines would 

make, if continued till they met in the baſtion. 

DEMT'SE (V.) to let or make over lands or 
tenements by leaſe or will. | 

DEMI'SE (S.) the letting or making over: 
lands, &c. by leaſe or will; alſo the death of 
a king or other perſon. 

DEMO'CRACY (S.) a form of government 
wherein the ſupreme authority is in the hands 
of the people. ö 

DEMOCRA'TICAL (A.) of or belonging to 

. the government of democracy. 

DEMO'LISH (V.) to pull or throw down, to 
raze or ruin any thing built, to deſtroy, hurt 
or ſpoil a thing. _ | 

- DEMOLITION (S.) the deftroying, pulling 
down, hurting, or ruining a thing. 

DE'MON (S.) a name given by the ancients to 
certain ſpirits, who, they pretended, had the, 

of doing to mankind, either good or 
evil; they alſo called them Genii. , 

DEMO'NIACE (S.) a perſon poſſeſſed with a 
fpirit or devil, 

DEMO'NIACKS (S.) a branch of the Ana- 
baptiſts, who be'ieve, that the devils ſhall be 
faved at the end of the world. - 

DEMO'NSTRABLE (A.) any thing that is 
capable of being made plain and clear to the 
underſtanding. ö 

DEMO NSTRATE (V.) to prove the truth 
of a propoſition ſo clearly, that to deny it, a 

perſon muſt give himſelf the lye, or be to- 
cally ignorant of the matter in queſtion ; but 
this proof is hardly applicable to any thing, 
but mathematical concluſions. 

DPEMONSTRA'TION (S.) the actual or un- 
deniable making a thing ſo plain and incon- 
teſtable, by evident and clear proof drawn 
from ſelf-evident principles, that every body 
muſt own the truth of the propoſition. 

DEMONSTRATIVE (A.) c proves or 
ſhews the truth aſſerted beyond all contradic- 
tion; alſo that may be demonſtrated. 

DEMU'R (V.) to object againſt an adverſary's 


DE'NBIGH (S.) ar town o 
bighſhire, ſeated on the hanging of z 
hill on a branch of the Cd, one 44 
of great ſtrength, when its impmgulbt 
was in its full vigour, and duly gui 
the town is moderately large, well bl, 
chiefly inhabited by glovers and tance, 
a pretty good trade, and is governed h 
aldermen, two bailiffs, and 25 capita 
ſes, with iub-officers, ſends one men 
parliament, and has a good market u 
on Wedneſday, for corn, cattle, an 
Bons; 160 computed, and 209 1 


bill; to ſhew the deficiencies of a plaintiff 's| 


affeQtedly g 
ver-modeſt, reſerved, or baſhful. 
(S.) 

's ſtaying longer in a port, for 
| loading. &c. . a 


nience o 
upon by charter - party. 


an allowance may 


DEMU'RRER (S.) a ſtop put to they 


ings in an action, upon the ſtart | 
difficulty which muſt be — about ot 
court before they can proceed any fie . forme! 


the Roman emperors, and 
ks for an E 


miles diſtant from London. 


DENBIGHSHIRE (S.) in North Was, 
county generally oy bop ſome f 
t they have a 
| ſnow upon them, the tops whereof u 
countryman's morning almanack, w 
fair day by the riſe of the upon 
them; it is of a different oil, then 
part being heathy, and is much incl 
rility, and but thinly inhabited; the 8 
„ beyond the vale of Cluyd, is in 
* middle, which is a plain, uh 
moſt pleaſant and fertile, and well u 
with gentry. The biſhopricks of | 
and St. Aſaph have each their jura 
the reſpective parts of this county, 
from eaſt to weſt 31 miles long, 1 
north to ſouth 20; it is divided into 1 
dreds, which contain 57 pariſh-caui 
market-towns, and 6,400 houſes; f 
2 members to parliament. Rye, 02 
called amel- corn, is produced in the f 
quantity; goats and ſheep are allopu 
beſides which there are ſeveral mim 
produce great parcels of lead ore, fun 
that called the marquis of Pris 
DENCHEE' (A.) in Heraldry, is whet 
dinary i indented, or full of 198 
teeth. 


Hills are fo high, 


DEN (S.) the cave or place where hy 
other wild beaſts lodge themſelves ig 
| . kept by thoſe who have them a ta: 
a dark retired part of a priſon, 
DENA*RIVUS (S.) a filver coin among th 
mam, in value ſeven pence fteiling; it N 
ed a dram, or the Sth of an ounce, w 
mark'd with an X, to ſhew that it un 
valent to ten aſſes, or four ſeflerca; 
was alſo another ſort coined in they 


weighed the 
of an ounce ; it is alſo uſel in u 


as rarities; 


proporti 
Lone anoth 
to marb 
T (S.) a 
of a tl 
dle matte 
king a m 
ITAL LE 
mot de cle 
hes the t 
TED VI 
thoſe leay 
notched. 


DEN | 
GATION G9 a denial, refuſal, or 
al. 8) a refuſiog, turning away, or 
— 8.) 2 ſmall French copper coin, 
ve of which 


; equal to two . 
one 14th of our penny; er 
1 for all French 
SON or DENIZEN (S.) in Law, an 
„ who by the king's charter is infran- 
ed, whereby be is in ſome reſpects enabled 
if} 2s the natives of the land do, wiz. 
baſe eftates, bear offices or dignities ; but 
not inherit lands by deſcent ; whereas a 
anger who is naturalized may. 

0'MINATE (V.) to name, or call by 

reicular appellation. 


be th e 

1 1 DMINA'TION (s.) a naming or calling 

ia * le or things by proper diſtinctions. 
OMINA'TOR (S.) the giver of names 

n 1 dftintions ; from whence in Arithmetick, 

91 t part of a vulgar fraction that ſhews into 


many parts the whole thing is divided, 
0 called. 
OMINA'TRIX (S.) a god-mother, or 


' name-giver, 
OTA'TION (S.) a marking, noting, or 
Hing that ſuch or ſuch a thing is the 


erty of ſuch a perſon, or is to go by 
h or ſuch a name. 


ket OUNCE (v.) to make a publick decla- 

and on of ſome puniſhment to be inflicted 

Y aa private perion to publickly threaten 
ron or 


SE (A.) thick, ſohd, ſubſtantial z in Na- 
al Philoppby, it is ſpoken of bodies that 


* naturally thin, light, fluid, or aerial, 
ch by the addition of ſomething acciden- 


decome heavy, congealed, &c. as the air, 
ter, &c, and of bodies of the ſame bulk, 
heavieſt is ſaid to be the moſt denſe, 
SITY or DE'NSENESS (S.) the eloſe- 
$ or compactneſs of any particular thing, 
t contains a certain quantity of matter un- 
a certain meaſure or ſpace, from whence 
proportion or ſpecifick weight of bodies 
one another is known, as of gold to filver, 
to marble, &e, 
T (S.) a notch or piece cut out of the 
= _ 2 a mark made in any 
matter, by thruſting the in, or 
king a mark by a — _— 
ITAL LETTERS (S.) thoſe letters which 
not de clearly pronounced unleſs the tongue 
. 8 d, g, n, t. 
(S.) in Botany, is ſpoken 
* the edges of which — ee 
'TICLES or DE'NTILS (S.) one of the 
7 members of the Jenic cornice, 
king of {quazes cut ous at convenient 
ances, making it repreſent a ſet of teeth. 
TIFRICE (S.) a medicine cr powder 


make their ſol, or ſhilling; 


DEP 


DENTILOQUIST (8) one that Tips, of 


ſpeaks thro the teeth, 


DENTILOQUY (s.) a lifping or ſpeaking 


thro' the teeth. 


DENTITION (s.) a breeding or bringing 


forth of the teeth, which in young children 


is commonly about the th month. 


DE'NUDATE (V.) to ſtrip, uncloath, make 


bare, or naked. 


DENUDA'TION (S.) a ftripping, uncloathing, 


, 


or making naked. 
DENU'NCIATE (V.) to denounce, threaten, 
proclaim, or declare. 


DENUNCIA'TION (S.) a prochiming, 


— 


threatning, giving warning, or declaring. 
_ (V.) to refuſe, diſown, gainſay, or 

oppole. 
DEODAND (S.) in our ancient cuſtoms, is 
when a man was accidentally killed, the in- 
ſtrument that occaſioned his death was for- 
ſeited to the king, and by his almoner diſ- 
poſed of to charitable uſes, to make in ſome 
meaſure an atonement to God for a man's 
coming to a violent end. 
DEO'SCULATE (V.) to kiſs with much ea» 
gerneſs, affection and deſite. | 
DEOSCULA'TION (S.) an hearty or eager 
kiſſing a perſon with much affeftion and 


pleaſure. 

DEPAINT (V.] to characterize, draw or 
ſet forth the good or bad actions of a prince, 
nobleman, or private perſon. 

DEPART (V.) to forſake, ſeparate, or go 
away from a perſon, place or opinion. 

DEPART (S.] a method of refining gold by 
2qua fortis, 

DEPA'RTURE (S.) a going from, leaving, 
or forſaking ; in Nawigatin, it is when 2 
ſhip ſails eaſt or weſt to the meridian it de- 
parted from; or it is the difference of longi- 
tude either eaſt or weſt, between the meridian 
a ſhip is under, and that where the laſt ob- 
ſervation or reckoning was made; in Law, 
it is when a plaintiff in his reply to the defen- 
dant's anſwer makes a declaration different 
from his firit, as if he ſhould plead a general 
agreement in bar, and in his rejoinder alledge 
a ſpecial one, | 

Departure in deſpite. of the court, is when a 
tenant or defendant appears to the action 
brought againſt him, and has a day over in 
the ſame term, if he does not appear, but 
makes a default, he is ſaid to make a depar- 
ture, &c. he ſhall therefore loſe his cauſe. 

DEPAU'PERATE (V.) to impoveriſh, or 
make poor, by violently taking away the 
goods or property of another. 

DEPAUPERA'TION (S.) a rendering or 
making poor by violence, 

DEPE'CULATE (V.) to rob the exchequer, 
or publick treaſury of a prince, or common- 
wealth, 

DEPE'ND (V.) to rely upon, to hang on, to 

roceed from, or act by another's power. 


zeſting, 


FT to levur, deanſe, and beautify the teeth- | 


DEPENDENCE or DEPE'NDENCY (s.) a. 
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DEP 

„ 3efting, Laying, or relying upon; alſo an in- 

feriotity or ſubjection to a 
vant to his m 


2 „ 46 a ſer 
DEPENDANT (S.) is 1 | 
_— a Marg 13 we wi 
DEPE'NDENT (A.) relying, or waiting upon 


another. 
DEPHLE'GMATE (V.) to purge or clarify 
any diſtilled liquor AL. or water. 
DEPILATORY MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as 
cauſe the hair to fall off. \ 
DEPLO'RABLE (A.) that deſerves pity or 
compaſſion z any thing that moves or excites 
lamentation or ſorrow, by the miſery, cala- 
mity, or diftreſs that a perſon or thing is in. 
DEPLORE (V.) to lament, bewail, pity, or 
commiſerate one's own or another's 
misfortunes. | 
DEPLU'ME (v.) to pull off the feathers or 
covering of a creature or perſon, 
DEPLUMA'TION (S.) a ſtripping or pulling 
off of feathers, &c. In Surgery, it is a diſ- 
temper called alſo ptilofis, w 
with their callous tumour and hair fall to- 
pether, 
DEPONENT (S.) one who gives evidence or 


_ Information upon oath before a magiſtrate, | 


either in a civil or criminal cauſe; with the 
Grammarians, it is a name applied to fuch 
verbs as have a paſſive termination, but an 
active fienification. | 
DEPO'PULATE (V.) to make a country thin 
or bare of people; to cut off, ruin and de- 
— a kingdom, by ſword, famine, or peſti- 


DEPOPULA'TION (s.) the rendering a 
22 — or uninhabited, by deſtroying 
| the peop 


t . 

DEPORTA'TION': (S.) among the Romans, 
was when a criminal was baniſhed to any 
28 place, and prohib ted to ſtir out of 

5 on pain of death. ] 

EPO'RTMENT (S.) the behaviour, carri- 
age, or manners of a perſon. 

DEPO'SE (V.) to give evidence, intelligence, 

or information upon oath in any cauſe judi- 

Sally; to pull down, ſet aſide, or take a per- 
fon from the dignity of a publick office, as to 
dethrone a king, &c. 

DEPOSIT or DEPO'SITUM (S.) a thing 
committed to the charge of a perſon to be 

Kept for another's uſe, as a ſecurity for the 
performance of ſome contract. 


DEPO'SITARY (s.) che place or perſon into | 


_ whoſe cuſtody any pledge or ſecurity is com- 
mitted, or with whom it is lodged till the 
conditions are performed. 

DEPO'SITE (V.) to ae; pawn, 'or put a 


ſecurity into the hands of another for the 


2 of a certain matter or contract. 
DT T1050 (S.) the laying a thing down, 
or pledging a thing as a ſecurity for the per- | 


_ formance of a contract; allo the evidence 
given upon oath, before a magiſtrate, in 


, wiitipgz. alſo the ſequeſtriog or firipping a 
5 | h 


the eyelids | 


D E P 

perſon, of his dignity ; it 4i8; 
tion in this, that the 4. 1 
the voluntary deed of the patty who 
the dignity or office; whereas the forne 
an obliging him to leave it by force; kl 
ſame with depfivation and degradat. 
latter indeed is ſomething more fm 
DEPRAVATION (S.) e foiting, mas 
or making a thing bad, or work tha 


now is. 
DEPRA'VE (V.) to corrupt, adultery 
judice, or ſpoil a thing. ; 
DEPRA'VEDNESS (S.) a fettld tus 
Practice of what is evil, naughty, or ky 
PE PRECATE (V.) to implore, beg, 
fire help or affiſtance in, or again ; 
lick or private diſtreſs, calamity, or ei 
DEPRECA'TION (S.) a figure in 8 
whereby an orator invokes the aid or aft 
of ſome body, or wiſhes ſome dreadfy] y 
ment may fall on himſelf or his adreran 


tions that threaten us, or are aQuly 
ciling of us, as a nation or people, & 


pacity, or that we now feel. 
DEPRE'CIATE (V.) to undervale, ( 
meanly of; to beat down the price ot m 
a commodity ; to diſeſteem, or ſet ii 
perſon or thing. 
DE'PREDATE (V.) to rob, plunder, { 
or upon, 
DEPREDA'TION (S.) the preying n 
robbing, ſpoiling, or plundering, 
DEPRE'SS (V.) to humb'e, abaſe, i 
down; to lower or ſubje& ; in Afro, 
depreſs the pole, is to ſail from a northen 
fouthern latitude, nearer the equ nocti 
DEPRE'SSION (S.) a bringing down, 
ing or humbling a people; a forcing or ul 
away ſome privileges they had before; 
the Marbematiciam, it is the reduci 
+ bringing an equation into lower termi, 
the more eaſy giving the ſolution of tie 
poſition 3 alſo the failing nearer to the 
noctial than the place is from when 
departs. | 
DEPRE'SSOR (S.) in Anatomy, a tame 
to divers muſcles, from their office of 
ing or bringing down the parts they 1 
to; alſo any perſon or thing that pt 
us down, or ſubjects another. 
DEPRIVATION (S.)a taking away, N 
or bereaving a perſon of his good, 
children, &c. In the Canon Lau, ts 
act of diveſting a perſon of, or taking 
church promotion, or ſpiritual digait) 
is divided into ab officio, when the cen 
ſtripped of holy orders for ever, 200 4 
cio, which 1 ives the mini 
his then benefice or living. 


7 W t 


either of them ſpeales falſely ; and in aw 
| Speech, it means the earneſt praying or kit 
God to take away thoſe calamities c 


we fear will come upon us in our privat 


arer par 
PUT A”? 
owering 

fs for, 3 
trument 


Dit 18 give 


Beers, d 
vera! pla 
PU'TE | 
ore perſ 
ir, wit 
pPUTY 

pinted to 
b-govern 
E, one 
in the r 
meancur 
I to lof 
RBY (S. 
is a Jar 
n, con 
uch imp 
e of the 
isof a v 
any priv 


n-clerk 
nt; the 
n-hall, 
j ther 
kly, vi 
; and { 


ed, and 
MM. 
IBYSHI 


doſe forn 
fix mi 
north; 

umferer 


DER 


* 

oled fon of any thiog. 

) poſe os 89 is the ſame with thickneſs ; and 
orme " the Military Art, is the number of men 


„a file, which in 2 ſquadron is commonly 
bree, and in a battalion fix. 
PULSION (S.) a thrufting, forcing, driv- 
b, or beating aWay» 

URATE (V.) to purge, purify, or fepa- 
te the 1 part from the finer and 
Larer part of any thing. 

PUT.4'TION (S.) the authorizing or im- 
meeting one or more perſons to do certain 
& for, and in behalf of another; alſd the 
#yment, writing, comm'ſſion, or warrant 
bat is given to the Cuſtom-houſe and Exciſe- 
icers, by virtue of which they act in their 
veral places, make ſeizures, &c. 

PUTE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint one or 
are perſons to negotiate a publick or private 
Fir, with a prince, ſtate, or private 


erin, PUTY (S.) an ambaTador or perſon ap- 
= inted to negotiate affairs with another; a 
wh .oovernor or licutenant 5 and in a Law 
_ + one who executes any office, &c. for, 
alfa in the right of another, upon whoſe miſ- 


meancur, or forfeiture, the principal is ſub- 
{ to loſe his office. 

RBY S.) the principal town of Derbyſhire; 
| is a large, neat, populous, and well-built 
ay n, conſiſting of five pariſhes, and very 
och improved of late years, by rebuilding 
e of the charches, the market-place, &c, 
is of a very ancient date, and endowed with 
any privileges, particularly its exemption 
m piying toll both in London, and moſt other 
5 of the kingdom; the trade of this town 
not very conſiderable, being more inhabited 
_— gentry, than manufacturers, tho' it is a 
ple for wool ; yet the traffick is moſtly re- 
ll, conſiſting in buying corn, and felling it 
in to the high-land countries, in making 
alt, and brewing ale, for which it is much 
ted: This town is governed by a mayor, | 


— be ſteward, nine aldermen, a recorder, 14 
eh threr, 14 common-council-men, and a 
det nclerk ; it ſends two members to parlia- 


nt; the aſſizes are uſually he'd in the 
n-hall, wh'ch is a beautiful ſtone build- 
there are three markets kept here 
kly, viz. Wedneſday, Friday and Satur- 
F ; and feven fairs annually ; it is 98 com- 


d, and 122 meaſured miles diſtant from 
IBYSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 


fix miles broad in the ſouth, and 30 in 
north ; about 38 miles long, and 200 in 
umſerence ; it is divide into fix hun- 
bs, in which are nine market-towns, 160 
hes, 56,000 houſ:s, and 283,000 inha- 
pits; and fend; four members to parlia- 
Pt; it is divided into two parts by the 


— 


fie of the river Derwent, which rifing in 


pRIVE (V.) to take away from, rob, or 


bole form is ſomewhat triangular, being 


north borders of it, runs quite crols it, | 


DER 


and empties its water, which de coloured 
black by the foil, into the Trent, which glides 
its ſouthern coaſt ; the ſoil on each fide is 
a very differen 
ern parts being well cultivated, fruitful, and 
full of gentlemens ſeats, and parks; but 
the weſtern, which is called the Peak, is 
mountainous and barren, as to corn, graſs, &c, 
but is nearly as adyantageous to the inhabi- 
tants, by the great number of lead, coal, and 
iron mines, and quarries, that produce mar- 
ble, alabaſter, and cryſtal; alſo mlll · ſtones, 
grind-ſtones, ſcythe-ſtones, &c. Buxton-Wells 
is much reſorted to, and for the ſame reaſons 
that the Bath is frequented, the waters, both 
hot and cold, having much the ſame virtues ; 
the three wonderful caves, called the Devil's 
Arſe, Elden- Hale, and Pool"'s-Hale, are the ſur- 
prize of all travellers that go to ſee them. 
DE'REHAM, DEE'RHAM or MARKET. 
DE'REHAM (S.) in Norfo/t; this town 
was almoſt wholly reduced to aſhes, by a ter- 
rible fire; but is now beautifully rebuilt ; in 
queen F/;zaberb's time it belonged to the bi- 
ſhops of Ely ; but was afterwards in the 
crown, and was made part of the ſettlement 
of queen Katharine, conſort of king Charles II. 
it is a large town, and hath many hamlets ; 
its market is weekly on Friday, where large 
quantities of wool are conſtantly brought 3 
and is diſtant from Londen $4 computed, and 
97 meaſured miles, | 
DERELTCTION (S.) a kaving, forſaking; 
or expoſing to danger, diſtreſs, or damage; 
in a Lato Senſe, it is the wilful throwi 
away, or diſowning any parcel or 2 


goods, 
DERE'LICTS (S.) goods wilfully neglected, or 
thrown away by the owner; alſo ſuch lands 
as the ſea once covered, but now leaves dry, 
and fit for cultivation. 
DERT'DE (V.) to mock at, ſcorn, or deſpiſe ; 
to laugh, jeer, or flout at. 

DERVSION (S.) a mocking, laughing at, 
ſcor ning. or deſpiſing. 8 
DERTSORT (A.) deſp ſeable, that deſerves to 

be contemned, laughed at, or rejected. 
DERIVA'TION (S.) a fetching a thing or 
word from its original; a flowing or coming 
from; in Medicine, the diverting or prevent- 
ing a humour from falling on ſome noble 
part, by drawing it to one where it is leſi 
dangerous. 
DERI'VATIVE (A.) any perſon or thing 
that comes from, or takes its rife from ano - 
ther. 
DERIT'VE (v.) to draw of fetch from another 3 
to ariſe or come from another, 
DE'RMA (S.) in A ſkin or tegu- 
ment of an animal, w 
under the ſcarf-{kin. . 
DERN or DARN (V.) to mend flockings, 
g'oves, aprons, &c. that have holes broke in 
them, by laying the threads in the manner of 


weaving. 6. 4 * 
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DEROGCATE (v.) to ſwerve or fall 

, 20 leſſen or — to diſparage. wires 

DPEROGA'TION (S.) a leſſening, undervalu- 

ing, or detracting from the worth or efteem 

of a perſon; in Lawv, it is an act which de- 
ſtroys a preceding one; a derogation, in ge- 

neral Terms, is not allowed in a court of jndi- 
cature; they muſt be particularized with a 
great deal of form, 

DERO'GATORY (A.) that leſſens or takes 
away from the dignity or value of a perſon or 
thing; in Lato, ſomething importing deroga- 
tion; thus, if a perſon own himſelf indebted 
in a certain ſum, altho' he has received an 
acquittance for the ſame, the act is dero- 


gatory. 

D ERVICES or DE'RVISES (S.) a kind of 
monks among the Turks, who lead a very 
auſtere life, and profeſs extreme poverty; 
there is alſo another ſort, called Mevelawites, 

from their founder Mevelava, who affect 2 
great deal of humanity, patience, modeſty, 
and charity z always go bare-legg'd, and open- 
breaſted: They faſt every Wedneſday, Tueſ- 
Gy, and Friday; they hold meetings, at 
* 


ich the ſuperior preſides; one of them | 
plays all the while upon a flute, the reſt | 


turning themſelves round with incredible 
ſwiftneſs ; the greateſt part of them apply 
themſelves to magick, legerdemain, poſtures, 

s precepts, 
vort. | 


DE'SART (S.) a loneſbme, uninhabited place, 
conſiſting of large tracts or ſpaces of ground. 
DESCANT (v.) to enlarge, explain, or para- 
_ Phraſe upon a ſubject; in Mufich, it is the 
art of compoſition, and, according as it is 
employed, is called plain, or figurative : 
Plain, when it only relates to counter point, 
as in Pſalmody ; and figurative, when it em- 
ploys the whole art and fancy of the com- 
poſer, both as to air, meaſure, and all the 
other parts of compoſing, 
Deubls Deſcent, is when the parts are ſo 


contrived, that the baſs may be made the 


treble, and the treble the baſs. 
DESCEND (V.) to come down from a high 


to a low place; to ſtoop, yield, or comply | 


with what is below a perſon's dignity ; alſo 

to come from a particular family, or noted 
anceftors. 
DESCENDANTS (S.) children, offspring 
, progeny, poſterity, 
'DESCE'NDING (S.) falling, or moving low- 
er, coming down as from the top of a hill, 
ladder, & c. alſo coming of, or ſpring ng from, 

a particular perſon or tamily. 
DESCENSION (S.) going down, or moving 
lower; with the Chymiſts, it is che falling 
down of the eflential juice diſſolved from the 
diſtilled matter; in A/ffronomy, ſpeaking of a 
Hgn, it is either direct or 2blique; direct, 
When the arch of the equator, which de- 
ſeends with the ſign or tar in it, comes be- 


| 


DESCE'NT (s.) the motion of 


' bows the horizon of a right ſpher* ; and ciligue, 


j 


DES 


deſcenſion of a ftar, 
above downwards ; alſo birth * 
noble or baſe; allo the invaſion of 20 


by landing an army of enemies in ſome 
fenceleſs part of it ſuddenly; in Hera 


is when a creature is expreſſed, as 
were going to leap down from {me 
lace, &c. 


DESCRIBE (v.) in Geometry, is to dy 
make any figure, as a triangle, ſquare, 


cle, ellipſis, &c. in Literature, is to { 


explain, and enumerate the ſeveral part 
ſubject, hiſtory, &c. in Painting, it uv 
lineate, make, or draw the ſhape, forn 


reſentation of a thing, 


DESCRIBENT (S.) one perſon or thin 
explains. delineates, or deſcribes another, 
DESCRIPTION (S.) an account of th 


neral accidents,. ſhapes, and prope-rtis 


thing, in order to know and diflingii 
from ſomething elſe ; in Geometry, it l 


conſtructing or forming a figure, 


DESCRY” (V.) to diſcover, perceise, « 


cern afar off. 


DE'SECRATE (V.) to profane, or tum 
vile, mean, or common uſe, any thing 
had been conſecrated to a religious pu 


a church into a fable, &c. 


DESE'RT (V.) to forſake or leave; il 

run away from his colours, as ſoldiers & 
DE'SERT (S.) merit, worth, wie; 
ſweet-meats, fruit, &c. ſerved vp at thee 


clufion of a feaſt ; alſo a loneſome jl 


wilderneſs, or large uninhabited country, 
DESE'RTER (S.) one that forſakes his a 


prnions, friends, or opinion; alſo 


who quits or runs away from his com 
wittout leave, and liſts himſelf unde 


ther, or runs away from the ſervic: qu 


DESE'RTION (S.) a leaving or forlaky 


«1 


perſon or party; the running au. 
dier from his colours, &c. 
DE'SER TLESS (A.) one that hu non 
worth in him, that can claim nof 
ity, &c. 


P 
DESE'RVE (V.) to merit, or be wit 


rewards or puniſhments. 
DESE'R VEDLY (Part.) 
DESE'RVING (A.) worthy of rea- 
niſhment. 
DESHABTL.LE (S.) an undre{s, 


DESHACHEE' (A.) in Heraldry, E 


limbs of a beaſt are cut off, but y! 
on the eſcutcheon at a ſmall diſt 
the 


DESIYCCATIVE (s.) a medicine dia 


ſuperfluous moiſture, 


DESIGN (V.) to intend, to pred, ®! 


or extra$ 


juſtly, truly, ich 
of 


when a part of the equator deſeends wi 

ſun, or ſtar, or any point in an 4 ie, to 

ſphere. ö erk, pi 
DESCE'NSIONAL DIFF ERENCP [8, CN 

the difference between the right and o veht, 


Ing whe 
EIGNA' 
K mark! 
bRABI 
iſe, lor 
FIRE ( 
: alſo t 
VROU! 


U 


* 


i 
U 


FIC AB 
n, bal 
th, 

PISE ( 
At, ſet a 
iſe either 


„ 
5 


DES 
| toſketch out the plan or draught of a 


erk, picture, &c, a : ; 
ON (S.) the purpoſe, project, intention, 
ueht, plan, Ke. of a work ; alſo the 
ve when finiſhed, and duly executed. 


k1GNA'TION or DESI'GNMENT (S.) 


ung 4 i i be known, 
: king a thing that it may 

ay: Waal (A.) Whatever is worthy of 

Wyn: i, love, eſteem, or poſſeſſion. 64; 

2 FRE (V.) to covet aſter, long, or wiſh 


v alſo to beſeech, pray, requeſt or entreat · 
[ROUS (A.) paſſionate longing after, 
king, praying, or requeſting for a thing · 
[IST (V.) to leave off, diſcontinue, give 
er, Or forbear. 

kK (S.) ſometimes means the pew or room 
it 4 reader in a church has appointed 
t him to perform his office in, and ſome- 
es 2 conveniency, either fixed or movea- 
to write on, and put papers in, &c. 
KOLATE (A.) afflicted, mournſul, lone- 
e, frightful and horrid ; ruinous, uncom- 
ble, or diſtreſſed. a 

LA TION (S.) a deſtroying, ruining, or 
ing waſte by fire, ſword, or other grievous 
hmity. 

PAIR (S.) a paſſion of the mind, excited 
imagining the object or ſubject deſired is 
minable, either by ſuperiority of ſitua- 
a, er difficulty of acceſs, which creates in 
Ferent minds different effects, in ſome a to- 
| negligence of doing even what might con- 
to the accompliſhing the thing defired, 
in others a melancholy or madneſs very 


ez il 

2 cult to cure or remove. 

ine; PAIR (V.) to be paſt all hopes or expec- 
tions, to give a thing over for loſt or un- 


u able. | 
ER ADO (S.) a bold, reſolute fellow, 
t fl nches at no danger or difficulty. 
SPERATE (A.) mad, furious, without 
ideation, raſh, thoughtleſs. N 
PERA'TTION or DE'SPERATENESS 
without hope, melancholy ; alſo impru- 
ace, raſhneſs, furiouſneſs, madneſs, folly. 
PPICABLE or DESPI'SEABLE (A.) 
baſe, vile, contemptible, nothing 
th, 
PISE (V.) to ſcorn, condemn, diſeſteem, 
pit, ſet at nought, undervalue, which may 
i: either from the price and haughtineſ of 
one party, or the wickedneſs and real 
Inthleſſneſs of the other. | 
"ITE (S.) hatred, malice, ſcorn, con- 


wet, grudge, or pique. 
PUIL (V.) to rob, frip, plunder, or 

e way the goods of another. 
POND (V.) to deſpair, be out of heart, 
all courage or expectation. 

UNDENCE or DESPO'NDENCY (s.) 
unting, deſpairing, or loſing all courage or 
feftation of dving or attaining a thing. 
POT (S.) a title given to E 


DET 


DESPO'TICK or DES PO TICAL (A) . 
ſolute, uncontroulable, arbitrary, tive, 
without check, ſupreme ; as is fuch a king, 
who governs not by ſtated and fixed laws 
made by advice and conſent of the people, or 
their repreſentativey, but by the ſole will and 
pleaſure of himſelf, varying or altering — 
uſage, cuſtom, or law, heretofore practiſed, 
either by his anceſtors or himſelf, when and 
where he thinks fit. 


DESPOUILLE (s.) in Heraldry, is the ſkin 


of a beaſt with the head, feet, claws, &c. 


ſtuffed, ſo that it appears to be. the real 


creature, 

DE'SPUMATE (V.) to clarify, purge, purify, 
or refine liquors, by firſt heating or wad 
them to raiſe the ſcum, and then taking it 
off as it riſes. 

DE'SQUAMATE (V.) to ſcrape off the fing 
from 6h; and in 
corrupt or ſhatter'd parts of bones. 

DE'STIN or DE'STINATE (V.) to appoiat, 
deſign, condemn, ordain, or determine. 


DE'STINY (S.) the order, difpofition, or chaim 
of feeond cauſes, which carry with them a 
neceſſity of event ; alſo the good or ill that 
does or ſhall happen to people, ſo long as they 


are in this life. 


DE'STITUTE (A.) 'helplefs, forlorn, forfa- 


ken, in want and miſery. 
| DESTROY” (v.) to ruin, overthrow, raze, 
ſpoil, lay waſte, kill, or deface. 
DESTRUCTION (S.) ſpoiling, ruining, hurt 
ing, laying waſte, or overthrowing. 
DESTRU”CTIVE (A.) hurtful, miſchievous, 
ruinous, tending to waſte, deadly. 


DESUL TO RES (S.) among dhe — 
back 


were perſons Who jumped from the 


pert, would place four or fix horſes a - breaſt, 
and jump from the firſt to the fourth or ſixth. 
DESU"LTORY (A) unfixed, changeable, wa- 
vering, going or Jeaping from one place or 
thing to another. 
DETA'CH (V.) to draw off or ſend away 2 


party of ſoldiers, to reinforce a gariſon, ar 
perform 


another party not ſtrong enough to 
an exploit, or ſtand the ſhock of the enemy. 


DETA'CHED (A.) drawn off, ſeparated from, 
diſengaged; in Painting, the figures are faid 
to be well detached, when they appear free, 
and with a good relievo, and net entangled 
one with another. 

DET A'CHED PIECES (S.) in Fortification, 
are any works,” ſuch as ravelins, horn and 
crown works, and demi - lunes, that ſtand at 
a diftance from the main works. 

DETA'CHMENT: (S.) in War, a body of 


ſoldiers taken from an army for ſome parti- 


cular enterprize, as to reinforce another ar- 


my, attack a party, relieve a gariſon, or 
ſuccour a party engaged. 


rug, Wallachia, and lame of | peigh- 
ia prices 


DETAIL (S.) a lit or i of „ Or 
L -rr4 or inventory * 


, to ſcale off the 


DE'STINIES (S.) ſee Parce. 5 


one horſe upon that of another, which they 
held in their hand; they who were very ex- 
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Dr: 
de particulars of an affair in diſpute, the cir- 
ceutmſta ces of a ſtory, &c. 

PETATN (V.) to with-hold, keep back, flop, 


let, or hinder. 
DETE'CT (V.) to diſcover, by open, diſcloſe, 
or declare a ſecret or hidden affair. 


DE'TENT (S.) in Cloci- wort, is the little wire 
with a flat end, that falls into the ſeveral 
notches that are made in the ſtriking-whee), 
to ſtop the clock from ſtriking more than 


it ought. Et ol 
DETE'NTION (S.) a keeping back or from, 
confinement, impriſonment, &c. 

DETE'R (V.) to diſcourage, affright, threat- 
en, or keep a perſon from doing a thing, by 
laying dangerous conſequences before him. 
DETE'RGENT (A.) wiping off, cleanſing , 

* ſcouring, or brightening ; ſo in Phyſick, ſuch 
| medicines as mundify and carry off viſcid and 
* - glutinovs humours, are called detergents, 
DETE'RMINABLE (A.) a matter in queſ- 
tion that is capable of being ended, finiſhed 
DETERMINATE (A.) limited, boundgd 
ETE ) limited, 3 
© alſo poſitive, finiſhed, accompliſhed, 


, 


DETERMINA'TION (S.) the ending, ad- 


judging, or deciding à matter in diſpute z alſo 
A reſe lution, or deſign of doing a 
thing. * | 

DETERMINE (V.) to finiſh, end, decide, 
adjudge, or arbitrate a matter in queſtion ; 
alſo to fix a reſoluticn, purpoſe, or deſign, to 
do this or that matter or thing. 

DETERSIVE (A.) of a clcanſing nature; fo 

_ © medicines that free or purge the body from 
Auggiſh and viſcous humours, are called deter- 
medicines. * 

DETE'ST (V.) to abhor, loath, hate, or ſhew 

our diſlike of a thing. 

DETE'ST ABLE (A.) yile, wicked, baſe, that 
deſerves to be forſaken, loathed, and rejected. 
ETEST A”TION (S.) abhorrence, loathing, 
exclaiming againſt, bating, or ſhewing diſlike. 

DETHRO'NE (V.) to pulldown, or depoſe a 


King, to keep him from acting as ſuch, and 


ſetting up, or putting another in bis place, 
room, or ſtead. | 
DETUNUE (S.) a writ lyi 


keep, reſoſes to re-deliver them. 


DETRA'CT (V.) to leſſen, undervalue, take 
from, abate, or ander a perſon, by ſpeaking 


meanly of him. 


DETRA'CTION (S.) backbiting, ſlandering, 


or undervaluing a perſon or thing · | 


DETRANCHEE! (A.) in Heraldry, a line 
' bend-wiſe, which dogs not come from the an- 
gle, but from ſome part of the upper edge, 
and thence falls athwart or diagonally, or | 


from ſome part of the dexter fide. 
PE'TRIMENT 


- 


loſs, or prejudice. 


DETRIME'NNTAL . (A.] any thing that 
procures hurt, Joſs, damage, or 


© brivgs or 


againſt him who |. 
having goods. or chattels delivered to him to 


(S.) hurt, damage, injury z 


D E V 


/DETRU'NCATE (v.) to cut or boy of 


behezd or ſeparate one part from & 
DETRU'SION (S.) a haufig ds "6 . * 
cing or putting away. "I * 
DEVASTATION (e% . roinine 0, 
. 309, 


2 quite, a laying waſte like : vden 


DE'VIATE (V.) to ſwerve, to BO out of ia 
way, or wrong; to follow the fil: methyl, 


y, road, or . but in 
DEVIA'TION (S.) a going out of the w e ame 
the following a wrong path, the not ke roduc 
up to the original, 2; mr 
DEVT'CE (S.) a contrivance, plot, or dei ards, h 
alſo an enigmatical manner of expreſſing the | * U 


intention of the mind b 
figure, like the 


res of 1 
s, in u 


| by ſome hierogyylic 
ancient Epyptian, ot th 


modern medals, &c, which have now on, 10,000 
monly a motto affixed to them, to point of TE ( 
the _ meaning. int to 
DE'VIL (S.) an evil angel, and one cf th Jious on 
ſpirits which were caſt into bell for rein TEE 


againſt God. 
DE'VILISH (A.) malicious, injuricus tom 
kind, hurtful, inclined to all mance 
wickedneſs, 


n who, 
the prin 
its nm 
in the 


DEVI'SE (V.) a Lao term, ſignifying top of the 
or make over lands, goods, or tenement, al 
virtue of a perſon's laſt will and tefanex; Y TION 
allo to imagine, invent, contrive, din, reſped?t 1 
plot, c-nſvlt, or proj ct. t perf 


DEVISEE' (S.) the perſon to whom any tl BK 


is left or bequeathed by the laſt will and t be ciſpof 
ment of another. DUR ( 
DEVT'SOR (S.) the perſon who bequeth ly, to 


dure w 
JU'RIN 
8 are bl 
f eating 
PUT .. 
of devo 
EROC 
deripture 
n after t 
ERON 
books, | 
«ts the 

er book 
*, wh'c 
ins call 
« hw; 


leaves any thing to another by will c u 
ment. 

DEVTZ ES (S.) in Wiltſhire, is a h 
important town, full of wealthy cloth 
who, from making broad-cleths, de us 
more generally manufacture druggets; 1 
a borough-town, that ſends two memieni 
pariiement : It was formerly much ftroorry 
more noted than at preſent, its ſtrong aſſes 
ing neglected; tho' tis ſtill well inhabited, as 
has a conſiderable market week!y on Thi 
dys, much frequented, for horſes m 
ſorts of cattle, and proviſions ; diftantiva 
Lenden 72 computed, and 89 meaſured u- 
DE'UNX (S.) a part of the Reman ibi, ur 


taining 11 ounces. 


DEVOID (A.) empty of, or wanting. | , from 
DEZVOUR (s.) the duty or reſpect on þ the 7. 
* arother, the part or behaviour that tre b-pters, 


ought to regard with reſpect to himſelf of wha 
. according. to juſtice, reaſon, | 
vilty, 
DEVOLLVE (v.) to come, deſcend, 1 
down; to fail from one to another, U 
eſtate does by right of inheritance, 
DEVOLU'TION (s.) a rolling, falling 1 
bling, or deſcending downwards; t 
from one to another, as an eſtate 
DE/VONSHIRE (S.] is waſhed by the ## 
| the northern ang fouthera ſides, a 


< 
* 


DEW 


; in the wideſt place, and 61 
7 — 26 members to parliament, 
40 market-towns, and 394 pariſhes in 
dandreds 3 contains about 56,300 houſes. 
200,000 inhabitants, and is about 200 
: in circumference. The ſoil of this 
ty is fo different, that ſome parts are ſo 
de. as to need no improvement of art, 
others ſo barren, that no art can mend 
wt in theſe ſteril parts nature has made 
„ amends, by fixing many fine mines, 


a duce tin, lead, &c. and the fea that, 
= — nals, furrounds it, is fill'd with 
teig ards, herrings, and other fiſh. both for 
ing the | own uſe, and exportation. The manu- 


es of this county are chiefly kerſeys and 
ot the s, in which, it is computed, they deal 
10,000 |, per week. 

nt of TE (V.) to ſet apart, coaſecrate, or 
int to a particular purpoſe, eſpecially a 


nous one. 

YTEE' or DEVO'TO (S.) a religious 
a who, out of an extravagant regard 
the principles he has embraced, does, and 
its many monſtrous abſurdities, in order 
tin the favour of God, or the admira- 


of the people; a bigot, or ſuperſtitious 


fl. , 

TION (S.) the true and religious duty 
repet we owe to God; alſo the extra- 
it performances of bigots and enthuſi- 
nh the being firmly attached to, and 
he diſpoſal of another, 

DUR (V.) to eat greedily, ſwallow up 
ily, to deſtroy covetouſly, or endeavour 
quire what does not belong to us. 
RING (A.) in Heraldry, is when 
p are born in an eating poſture ; allo the 
f eating or ſwallowing greedily. 

& ws PU'T (A.) religious, godly, inclined to 
of devotion, 

EROCANO'NICAL BOOKS (S.) in 
Scriptures, thoſe which were added to 

n after the reſt, ſuch as Eſther, Ce. 
LRONOMY (S.) the laſt of Moſes's 
books, ſo called by the Greeks, becauſe it 
and N its the law that he had eftabliſhed in the 
er books : The Fer call it Ellchadde- 
, wh ch are the firſt words of it; ſome 
ns call it Miſbnab, or the book of the 
x law ; others the book of the reprehen- 
tom the reproaches which M:ſes cafts 
þ the Jerot in the 1, 8, 9, 28, 30, and 
bopters. This book alſo contains a hiſ- 
of what paſſed in the wilderneſs, from 
beginning of the eleventh month to the 
ith dy of the twelfth month, in the for- 
Yar of their departure out of Egypt. 
5.) a thin, light, miſty rain, which in- 
dy falls while the ſun is below the hori- 


. and by heing united or collected upon the 
pi of tree, plants, 4e. — 
_ LAP (S.) the looſe ſkin that hangs 


DIA 


DE'WY (A.) moiſt or wet with dew, or that 
has drops of dew hanging or lying on it. 

DE'XTER (A.) the right fide or hand. 

DEXTE'RITY (S.) ſki'l, readineſs, nimble- 
neſs, addreſs, capacity. 

DE'XTEROUS or DE'XTROUS (A.) cun- 
ning, ſkilful, ready, briſk, artful, good ma- 
na ent, 

DEXTROCHE'RE (S.) in Heraldry, is when 
the right arm is repreſented, either naked, 
cloathed, or covered with a bracelet, or hold- 
ing a weapon. 

DEY (S.) x up governor at Tunis; the 
grand ſeignior has a baſſa here, but he is ſub- 
je& to the dey. 

DIABE'TES (S.) a very troubleſome diſtem- 
per, in which the patient is afflited with an 
involuntary and immoderate flux of urine, 
attended with exceſſive thirſt, and weakneſs 
of the whole body; beſides the urine, hat- 
ever the patient drinks is voided again without 
any alteration ; it ordinarily proceeds from a 
too much exalted, or a too acid ferment in 
the reins, 

DIABO'LICAL (A.) wicked, deviliſh, hate- 
ful, detefiable. 

DIACALCT'TEOS (S.) a plaiſter applied after 
the amputation of a cancer. 

DIACAU'STICK CURVES (S.) in Geome- 
try, are curves formed by refraction. 

DIA'CHYLON (S.) in Pharmacy, a plaiſter 
wherein are mixed mucilages, or the thick 
ſlimy juices of certain plants. 

DIACO'DIUM (S.) in Pharmacy, a ſyrup 
made of the tops of white poppies, 

DIACO/NICON (S.) in the ancient Churckes, 
was a place where the veſtments and facred 
utenſils were depoſited. 

DIACOU'STICKS (S.) the art or ſcience of 
refracted ſounds paſſing through diverſe me- 
diums. 

DIACYDO'NITES (S.) in Pharmacy, a me- 
dicine wherein quinces are an ingredient, 

DAD EM (S.) a head-band or fillet worn by 
the ancient*, inſtead of the crown, which was 
conſecrated to the gods; it was a kind of 
white ribbon, made of filk, thread, or wool, 
and was tied round the temples and forehead, 
the two ends being knotted behind, and let 
fall on the neck ; it was uſually quite plain, 
tho* it was ſometimes embroidered with gold, 
and beſet with pearls and diamonds. 

DIAGNOFSIS (S.) the art or {kill of diſcerning 
or knowing the ſtate or condition of a thing 
or diſeaſe by the external figns or ſymptoms. 

DIAGNO'STICK (A.) a making appear, a 
ſhewing and declaring, a ſignifying or fore - 
telling, & c. 

DIA'GONAL (S.) the ſlant or croſs line drawn 
from one angle of a figure to the oppoſite one. 

DIAGRAM (S.) the figure that mathemati- 
cians make uſe of to demonſtrate or ſolve a 
propoſition ; alſo the gamut in Muſick, 

DIAGRY'DIUM (S.) the drug ſcammony pre- 


pared by boiling it in a quince, 


ae, the throat of an ox, bull, or 
5 


DIA- 


DIA 


DTAHE'XAPTE (S.) with Farriers, a drink 
for a horſe, compoſed of birthwort, gentian- 
root, ivory ſhavings, drops of myrrh, bay- 
berries, and juniper-berries, mixed together 

menſtruum. 

DVAL (S.) an inſtrument to know the hour of 

the day; and very often it is taken for the 
upon which are marked at certain diſ- 
the ſeveral hours of the day or night, 
which in a clock, and ſome fſun-dials, are 
equal, but commonly more or leſs unequal, 
cording to the fituation or conſtruction 
ereof: The methods, demonſtration, and 
performance whereof, is a very 
of the mathematicks, and till of late, that 
clock · mak ing is come to ſo much perſection, 
It was very much in vogue, ſcarce any palace, 
church, garden, &c. but was with 
this furniture. 

DIYAEECT (S.) the manner of ſpeaking uſed 
in any country or province. 

DIALE'CTICA (S.) logick, or the art of 
thinking 2nd reaſoning juſtly. 

DIALE'CTICAL ARGUMENTS (S.) in 
Zog ict, are ſuch as are only probable. 

DVYVALLING (S.) the art of drawing all man- 
ner of dials, both theoretick and praclical; 
and in the Miners Language, it is the method 
of uſing a compaſs and line to direct them 
where to fink ſhafts for air, or to meet the 
vein, in order to draw the ore up with the 
'moſt eaſe and certainty. 

DT'ALOGUE (S.) the talking or converfing of 
two or more perſons together alternately, and 
this is either actual y, or repreſentatively in 
writing; in Nach, it is a eompoſition for 
two or more voices or inſtruments, which 

frequently unite, and make a trio with the | 

_ thorough baſs. 

DIALTHE'A (S.) in Pharmacy, an unguent 
made of mucilages drawn from the root of 
the althea, linſeeds, ſquillæ, and fennigreek, 
and common oil, yellow wax, reſin, turpen- 

tine, galbanum, and ivy gum. | 

DIALY'SIS (S.) in Rbetorict, a character con- 
fiſting of two points placed over two vowels, 
which would otherwife make a diphthong, to 
part them into two ſyllables. 

DIAMARGARTTON (S.) a medicine wherein | 
pearls are the chief ingredient; there are two 
Kinds of it, hot and cold; the bot is a pow- 
der made of pearls, ginger, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, pellitory, and other hot ingredients; 

electuary made of pearls ground 
ine, and white ſugar diſſolved in roſe · water, 
and boiled to a conſiſtence. | 

DIA'METER (S.) « right or firaight line paſſ- 
ing from one ſide of the circumference of a 
circle; throogh the center, to the other, and 

by dividing it into two 

when applied to a conick ſection, 
line pafling through the middle of the figure, 
and cutting all the ordinates into two equal 
parts; when conſidered mechanically, it is 
that line which paſſes 


gravity of apy bodye 90 


Tu fright 
is a right 


thrapgh the centre of 


curious part 


* 


|DIAME'TRICAL (A.) that b juf opts 


(ho did it to make himſelf talked o| 


DIANU'CUM ($S.) a compoſition in Pf 


DIAPA'LMA (S.) in Pharmacy, a yi 


DIAPA'SMA (S.) a common name fir 
DIAPA'SON (S.) that interval in mak 


DIAPASONDIAE'X (s.) in Muf4, ao 


DIA 


PHA] 
PHA' 
2 rly { 


contrary to anoth-r, that belongs to 9 ; 
the manner of a diameter, 2. 


DIAMOND (S.) the hardeſt and moſt a clar fie 
ble among precious ſtones; in Heraldy, PHOI 
the black colour in a nobleman's ccf 4 g elect 

DIA'NA (S.) in the Heathen boy eredien 
goddeſs of hunting, and daughter of %s. PHO" 
and Latona, and fifter to Plus or if 6 _ 
ſhe was invoked by women in labour ws jrd 3 an. 
the name of Lucina ; Was call word ir 
in hell, Diana on earth, and Plak g — 


moon in heaven, There was a vr » 
nificent temple erected for her in B 
which was 200 years a building, and un 
puted one of the ſeven wonders of the wel 
it was burnt by a villain named H- 


fame day that Alexander the Great uu 
in the 106th Olympiad, 

Diana's Tree, in Chymiſtry, the jul mp 
ſentation of a tree, produced by a diol 
of filver in an acid menſtruum. 


PA made of the juice of green walng 
ugar boiled to the conſiſtence of treack, 


made of common hog's greaſe and lithuy 
while boiling it is ſtirred with a ſpatul g 
of the wood of a palm- tree. 


perfume applied to the body. 


called an octave; thoſe authors who | 
wrote on this ſciznce, mean the old oft 
of the Greeks; it is the firſt ard moſt pri 
concord; imply confidered, it is but de 
monical interval; but diatonically, it cel 


derein ſe 
SEBE'S 
wary v 
PENN. 


of ſeveral degrees, wiz. three greater tn 1 — 
two leſſer tones, and two greater ſemitua STOLE 


ing, or 


pound concord, in proportion, as 10 03 is the 
16 to To F teries by 
DIAPASONDIAPENTE (S.) in M which 
compound conſonance, in ratio, 3: 3 to+ Wi. « +. 
DIAPASONDIATE'/SSARON (S.) in Ms , cramp 
a compound concord, in ratio, as $ to; ue is 
'DIAPASONDT'TONE (S.) in Mt, ac be cuantit 
cord, in proportion, as 5 to 2 STYLE 
DIAPASONSE'MIDITONE (S.) in 1x orefs a b 
| A concord, in proportion as 12 to 5. ſtance of 
DIAPEDE'SIS (S.) an ervption or cory TESSA 
the blood through the coats of the vſest de comp 
contained in, | del, it 
DIAPE'NTE (s.) in Phyfich, is 2 med d a leſſer 


made of five ingredients j and in Majid, 
uſually called a fifth; diatonically un 
it conſiſts of two greater tones, a leſer it 
and a fernitone; otherwiſe it is but 18 
concord, er | 
DT APER (S.) a flowered kind of Line, n 
chiefly for table and child-bed linen; 1 
rdldry, it is the dividing a bordure WF 
like fret-work, and filling them a t 
figures. . 


TONI 
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Ines both 
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Iz. the g 
eater ſem 
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1TY (s.) tranſparency. 
pa NOUS (A) that may be eaſily and 
arly ſeen through, like glaſs, thin horn, 
clarified liquors, &c. 
PHOENICON (S.) in Pharmacy, a purg- 
electuary, wherein dates are 


eredient. 2 
NIA G.) a Mufical term for a diſa- 
— or at ſound, commonly called diſ- 
rd; and in Rhetorick, it means the uſing of 
word in a different ſenſe from which it was 


2d before. ' 
PHONICKS (s.) that part of the ſei- 
of muſick that treats of the properties 
refraded ſounds, as they paſs through dif- 
nt med ums. : 
PHORE'TICKS (S.) medicines that diſ- 
ifs, diſſolve, or purge by ſweating, 
PBRAGM (S.) a fence, hedge, or part- 
things; and in A- 


PRUNUM (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging 
Auary made chiefly of Damaſcus prunes. 

RRHO/DON (S.) in Pharmacy, divers 
wſitions wherein roſes are the chief in- 


went. 
IRRHOF/A (S.) a gentle looſeneſs or flux. 
(RY (s.) a journal or day-book, wherein 
occurrences or tranſactions of every day 
e ſet down or recorded. | 
ISCORDIUM (S.) in Pharmacy, an opiate 
herein ſcordium is an ingredient, 
SEBE'STEN (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging 
vary wherein ſebeſtes was the baſis. 
SENNA (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging e- 
22 ſo called from its principal ingredi- 
It ſenra. 
STOLE (S.) a ſeparating, dividing, wi- 
ing, or pulling aſunder; and in Anatomy, 
1s the diating or extending the heart and 
teries by a particular motion, the contrary 
which is the ſyſtale; with the Gramma- 
ors, It is a figure by which, when the poets 
e cramped, they make a word, which by 
ure is ſhort, to become Tong, to make up 
de quantity, 
LSTYLE (S.) a term in Arebitecture, to 
preſs a building whoſe columns ſtand at the 
ſtance of three diameters, 
TESSARON (s.) in Phyſick, is a medi- 
* compounded of four ingredients; but in 
Val, it is a concord compoſed of a greater 
dd a leſſer tone, 
TO NICK (Ag) an epithet given to the 
pmmon muſick, as it proceeds by different 
Ines both aſcending and deſcending 3; this 
pod of muſick allows of but three degrees, 
E the greater and the leſſer tone, and the 
ro 
1 (S.) ia 4 , that pha- 
Ay mon Re but half 


the principal! 


DIE 


| DI'CKER (8.) n Mechanick term uſed by the 


tanners, to expreſs a parcel or quantity of 
hides \ gr up together, containing ten in 
num * 

DI'CTATE (V.) to direct, teach, or indite 
what another is to write; alſo to inſpire, 

DI'CTATES (S.) rules, precepts, directions, 
or inſtructions. 

DICTA'TOR (S.) one who directs another 
what to write; and among the old Romans, 
a magiſtrate choſen in great emergencies of 
the ſtate ; during the. continuance of his of- 
fice, which never exceeded fix months, upon 
pain of being guilty, and puniſhed for trea- 
ſon, unleſs the ſenate new chcſe the ſame 
perſon, and fo enlarged his title fix months 
more, he ated like an abſolute monarch, 
and from his ſentence lay no appeal, not e- 
ven in caſes of life and death: Recourſe was 
never had to this officer, but in difficult 
and dangerous caſes, when affairs conld not 
be tranſacted the uſual way without inter- 
ruption; 24 axes were borne before him, 
whereas only 12 were carried before the 
conſul. 

DICTA*TORSHIP (S.) the office, dignity, 
or power of a dictator. 

DI'CTIONARY (S.) a catalogue or collection 
of all the words in a language, or the terms 
of art in a ſcience, with their ſignifications, 
ranged in aiphabetical order. 

DIDA'CTICK or DIDA*CTICAL (A.) ex- 
planative, inſtructive, doctrinal. 

DIE (S.) a cubical piece of ivory, on the fir 
faces of which the ſix firſt digits are marked 
ia dots; in ArctiteFure, the middle part of 
the pedeftal of a colum, lying between the 
baſe and cornice ; alſo a cube of None put un- 
der the feet of a ſtatue, and upon the pedeſ- 
tal, to make a figure ſhew to the beſt adyan- 
tage; in Comng, it is that ſteel inſtrument 
vpon which the prince's head, arms, or o- 
ther device is engraved, in order to ſtamp it 
upon the metal prepared, and cut into ſmall 
round pieces, on purpoſe to receive it, by 
which it is known and diſtinguiſhed from all 
others to be the current coin, or allowed mo- 
ney of any nation. 

DI'ER (S.) one who by trade or buſineſs prae - 
tiſes the art of colouring cloth, fiik, &c. 
red, green, &c. 

DIE'RESIS (S.) in Surgery, an operation that 
ſeparates thoſe parts which are unnaturally 
joined together, or are an obſtacle to a cure 
a'ſo a conſumption of the canals or veſſels im 
an animal body, either by certain paſſages be- 
ing mace, which ſhould not have been, or the 
natural paſſages being dilated beyond their due 
ſtate, whereby the juices which ſhould be con- 
tained in them, extravaſate or run over; in 
Grammar ,'tis the dividing one ſyllable into two. 

DIE'SIS (S.) in Muſick, an interval conſiſting 
of a leſſer or ſemitone. 


DIE'SPITER (S.) among the Ancients, was a 


| | game given to Tupiter, 
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DFET (s.) the food, victuals, cr nouriſhment 
Fl ordinarily. eats or drinks to ſupport 
life; but is alſo underſtood of any reſtraint 
or particular way of living by phyfical pre- 
ſcriptions ; alſo the aſſembly of the princes 
and ſtates of „to ſettle and regulate 
25 agg laws, or other affairs,” is called 
the diet. 

DIE TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
preſcribed „or method of eating and 
drinking. ' 

DIEU ET MON DROIT, i. e. God and my 
right, the motto of the arms of England ; 
it was firſt uſed by Rirbard I. to ſhew that 
he heli his kingdom of no mortal but God 


only. 
DIFFA'MATORY LIBEL (S.) a book or 
writing which ſcandalizes, or gives an ill 
character of a perſon, 
DIFFARREA'TION (S.) among the Romans, 
the ceremony of divorcing their prieſts. 
DIFFER (V.) to vary or diſſent from an opi- 
nion; to be unlike in judgment, ſhape, &c. 
alſo to diſagree or quarrel. t 
DIFFERENCE (S.) variation, controverſy, 
diſpute, quarrel ; in Philoſophy, it is ſome- 
thing eſſentially belonging to one thing that is 
not in another; in Arithmetick, it is the re- 
maining quantity after a leſſer is taken out 
of, or dedu ted from a greater; in Heraldry, 


It is ſomething added to, or altered in a coat, 


whereby the younger families are diſtinguiſhed 
from the elder, or to ſhew how far they are 
removed from the principal houſe. _ 
Alcenfional Difference, in Aftronemy, an arch 
of the equator contained between the fix of 
the cleck circle, and the ſun's horary circle. 


Difference of Longitude, of two places, an 


?rch of the equator comprehended between 
the meridians of the placee, 
DIFFERE'NTIAL (S.) a fluxion to any 


tity. 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS (S.) a me- 
thod of finding a differential, or infinite'y 
ſmall quantity, which being taken an infi- 
nite number of times, ſhall be equal to a 
given quantity. 

DIFFICULT (A.) hard to be done, under - 
ſtood, or pleaſed; uneaſy, troubleſome. 

DIFFICULTY (S.) troubleſomneſs, hardneſs 
to be done, underſtood, or p'eaſed. 

DYVFFIDENCE (S.) ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, jea- 
louſy, ſearfulneſs. 

DVFFIDENT (A.) unreſolved, unbelieving, 
ſuſpicious, jealous, fearful. 

DIFFU'SE (V.) to ſpread, or extend far and 
wide; to pour out or forth. 

DIFFU'SEDNESS (S.) extenſiveneſs, the be- 
ing poured out, forth, or abroad. 

DIF FU SIVE (A.) that is apt to be, or capa- 
ble of, ſpreading or extending. 

DIG (V.) to open or break up the ground with 
a ſpade, fick - ax, or other proper inſtrument. 

DIGE'ST (V.) to thipk upon, ſettle, and put 

is order; in Chymiſtry, to ſoak or ſleep over 
| | 4 


DIL. 


a gentle fire; in Sy it i 
| akon es... 
EST (s.) a colle&on of l 
per heads, made by order of the . 


L AID 
leting 2 
epan, 

ATA 


Fuſlinian : It made the firſt the 0 
man law, and the firſt A 2 
law. Quotations from it are markel body Wil 
a ff. K tha 
DIGE'STER (S.) An artificial ſubſtinee, | Ake, £20 


has the ſame effect upon meats nel 


(wiz, of 


ſolving them) as the ſtom'ch hi, jemed by 
DIGE'STION (s.) the infufng x nc; PS © 
in a menfiruum proper to diſtolye it ; 1 jo great 
ation in the ſtomach upon our 44 ATE ( 

that it may turn into proper nutrimex, i. 
DIGE'STIVE (A.) of a nature den 
to diſſolve, concoct, ripen, or prepare ATOR 
ſome certain operation; fo ſuch met —_—_ 
that ſtrengthen the tone of the oma, a., 
diſſolve tumours, or bring them to Tun“ 
tion, are called digeſives. ö ting of 


DIGIT {S.) in Arithmetick, any whats 
ber under 10, as I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,1, 
which are called the nine digits; als 
ſure containing 4 of an inch. In Af 
it is a meaſure*uſed in the calculations 
clipſes, and is the 12th part of the ln 
eclipled, | - 

DIGITATED PLANTS (S.) amor 
mts, are thoſe whereof the leaves hae 
notches in them, or which are com 
_ ſimple leaves ſet together upon 

alk. 

DVGLYPHS (S.) in ArchiteFure, an im 
kind of trig'yph or conſole, having ach 
channels. 

DYGNIFY (V.) to honour, advance 
mote, and give large titles to a perk 
had them not before, eſpecially toad 
or clergyman. | 

DIUGNITARY (S.) in the Cann Lan 
ecclefiaſtick belonging to a chapter, vb! 
a benefice, which gives him a prehe1 
over thoſe who are mercly prieſis anda 

* this word, tho by abuſe, is ſometimes 4 
to thoſe who are only prebendaries er c 

DIGNITY (S.) honour, or preferns 
place or title, both in church and fat! 

DIGRE'SS (V.) to leave off one fubje&t0 
courſe to ſay ſomething upon ancther. 

DIGRE'SSION (S.) a wandering or gu 
of the way; a departing from the ſus 
matter a perſon was ciſcourſing of 


upon. | 
DIJUDISA'TION (S.) a judging or c 
difference between two. 
D!KE, DIQUE or DIGUE (S.) * mr 
diteh cut to drain water from of! the an 
DIKE-GRAVE or REEVE (5.) 18 
- whoſe buſineſs it is in all math 
thoſe next the ſea, Kc. to ok alth 
ſee that the publick dikes, dams, K 
kept in pood repair. i 
DILACERA'TION (S.) the tearing. K 


| of violently breaking a thing urg, 


DIM 
|, APIDA'TION, S.] a wilfu! deftroying, or 


S.) a 
ung 2 run to ruin for want of 


ke ar A TioN ($.) in Surgery, the widen- 

* che orifice of a wound by opening its lips ; 

| 1 Phyſics, it is a motion in the parts of a 
the | 


dy whereby it expands itſ-If to a greater 
> than uſnah Authors, tho by a miſ- 
Ake, generally confound it with rarefaQion ; 
+ rar-{action is an expanſion of a body per- 
med by heat; whereas dilatation is the ef- 
n of its own elaſticity, when compreſſed 
a greater, weight than uſual, 

[ATE (V.) to widen, extend, or make 
ader ; to rarefy or thin, as heat does, the 
jr; to expatinte or enlarge upon a fubjet. 
ATORY (A.) one that puts a thing off 
m one time to another, that is tedious, 
ters, or ſhutfles. x | 

EMMA (S.) in Logich, an argument con- 
fling of two ar four propoſitions ſo, circum- 
cel, that take which fide you will, your 
erben has the advantage; it is alſo called 
ibn cornutus, from its intricacy, and 
wall, from the deceitfulneſs of the cro- 


vile. 
IGENCE or DVYLIGENTNESS (s.) in- 
try, care, application to, or conſtant prac- 


( in a thing, a . 

VID (A.) clear, plain, manifeſt, evi- 

at, undeniable. =» | * 

UCIDATE (V.) to make evident, clear, 

tin, undeniable, * & 

VENTS (S.) ſuch medicines as thin, or 
e the blood more fluent. . K 

VTE (V.) to thin, diſſolve, temper, or 


y with water. F 


TION (s.) tempering, allayiog, thin- 


* g er diſſolving, 

(A.] dark, obſcure, blindiſh. 
2 [EFNSION (S.) the meaſure, or exact 
ae þ in Algebra, it s ſpoken 
* tle powets of 4 root in an equation z in 
re metry, it ſometimes means length only, 
* when length is conſidered abſtractedly; 


netimes length and breadth, when planes 
waßdered; and at other times thickneſs 
dey, when bodies or ſolids are confidered. 
INISH (V.) to grow leſs, abate, or de- 
KU TION b.) „ bias l 
S.) a growing leſs in quanti- 
or value; in e ir is the lefſen. 
| of 2 column, whereby the diameter at top 
omes leſs than that at bottom; it is gene- 
ly begun from a third of the height of the 
uma, tho ſome begin it from the bottom, 
ſo continue all the way up; in Heraldry, 
n the putting ſomething into the | 
t benifies abatement of honour, &c. 
NUTIVE {49 ſomething ſmaller in 
or value things of the ſame kind 
ay Arp in Grammar, it is a word 
ned from ſome other, in order to take 
7 the force of, or 8 
but ſmall, as 


it kind iwlich is celile of 


a thing of | 
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| DIMI'SSORY LETTER (s) in the Cn 
Law, a letter given by a biſhop to one born 
or living in his digceſs, who ſtands à candi- 
date for holy orders; directed to another bi- 
ſhop, and giving him leave to confer ordina- 
tion on the bearer. 8. 5 
DI'MITTY G.) a kind of fuſtian wove full of 
ridges like cords. | 
DI'MNESS (S.) an imperſection or defect in d 
perſon's fight, that renders him inc pable of 
perceiving or ſeeing clearly. ISS: 
DIMO'CRITZ or APOLLINARISTS (8. 
2 ſect of hereticks, who held that the word 
oaly . aſſumed a human body without having 
., a rational ſoul, 3 
DYMPLE (S.) a ſmall dent or hole in the 
chin or cheeks, often occaſioned by contract 
ing the muſcles by laughing. 
DIN (S.) a noiſe, uproar, or ſhout _ 
DI'NARCHY (S.) that government where 
— ſupreme power is exetuted by two per- 


ſons. * 

DINASMOUTHYE (S.) in Merianethfbire, 
North - Wales, a town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 142 
computed, and 176 meaſured miles, 

DINE (V.) to ſatisfy one's hunger by eating a- 
bout the middle of the day. 

DING (S.) a blow or ftroke with the fiſt. 

DI'NG-DONG (Part.) haſtily, mertily, æe. 

1 (S.) a narrow vale between two large 

Js. 0 
DINNER (S.) the meal or quantity of fool 4 
_ perſon eats about non. 
DINT (S.) force, power, ſtrengtL. 
DIO'CESAN (S.) a biſhop who has the charge 
of a, dioceſs. Y 

DIOCESS (s.) a biſhop's province, or ſo far ag 
bis jurifciction extends. 

DIONY'SIA (S.) among the ancients, were 
feaſts held on Set. 3, in bonour of Bacchus, 
in which it was cuſtomary for the devotees to 
dreſs themſelves in deer-ſkins, and fine linen; 
carrying various forts of muſical inftruments, 
being crown'd with ivy, vines, &c. ſome 
riding upon aſſes, others upon goats, and 0+ 
thers leaping and dancing in odd manners on 
foot, ſhouting, ranting, and hollowing like 
mad men, or drunkards, and invoking Bacchus, 

DIO'PTRICKS (s.) a branch of the ſcience 
of Opticks, which conſiders and 1 
effects of the rays of light refracted by paſſing 

DIP W a thing int» any liquid mat - 
ter; ſlightly to look into a book, ſtudy a 
ſcience, &c. | ; 

DIPHRY'GES (S.) in Pharmacy, the ſedi- 
ment or calx taken out of the furnace wheres 
in copper has been melted, | 

DVYPHTHONG (S.) two vowels meeting in 

one ſyllable that are both ſounded. 

BI'PLOE (S.) a ſpongeous, medullary ſubtance 
lying between the two tables of the cranium, 
and with them conſtituting the ſkull or cra- 


. DI LO N 


DIS 

PIPLO'MA (S.) an inſtrument given by a col- 

I trge or ſociety, declaring a perſon a fellow, or 
electing him to any degree; alſo a licence 
given a phyſician, clergyman, &c. to ex- 
erciſe his ſunction; alſo the pope's bull. 

DI'PTERE or DI'PTERON (S.) in the an- 
cient Architecture, a temple ſurrounded with 
two rows of columns, whick form a kind of 

_ portico, called a wing or iſle. 

DIRE or DI'REFUL (A.) terrible, horrible, 
fearful, ſurprizing, amazing, damnable, or 
curſed 


DIRECT (A.) firait, forward, in a right 
ne; in Afronomy, the planets are ſaid to be 

direct, when tbey move forward according to 
the ſucceſſions of the ſigns. 

DIRE'CT VISION (S.) in Opticks, is that 
which is performed by direct rays, or thoſe 

which paſs in right lines from the luminary 
to the eye, without being turned out of their 
rectilinear direction by any intermediate body. 

DIRECT (v.) to inſtruct, rule, command, 

\ teach, or guide. 

DIRE'CTION (S.) command, ordering, over- 
ſceing, or managing; the tendency, inclina- 
tion, or motion towards a place or thing; 
alſo advice, rules, or obſervations to guide a 
perſon to a place, or to do a thing, 

DIRE'CTION (S.) with Aſtrolqers, is a kind 
of calculus, whereby they pretend to find out 

when any notable accident ſtall happen to a 


Directi n ef the Loadftine, that property in 
the magnet, whereby it always turns one 
its fides towards the north, and the other to- 
wards the ſouth-po . 
DIRE'CTOR (S.) a perſon that hs the regu · 
tion, power, or command of an affair 
committed to him; in Companies and Corpo- 
rations, ſuch proprietors, whoſe abilities and 
* Intereſt are large in the concern, are choſe 
out of the whole company to take care of 
the well governing and conducting the affair 
to advantage. 
DIRE'CTORY (s.) a kind of regulation for 
religious worſhip, drawn up by the aſſembly 
of divines, by order of the parliament in 
1644; the defign of it was that the miniſters 
might not be wholly at a loſs in their devo- 
tions after the putting down of the Common- 
Prayer; there were ſome general hints given, 
Which were to be managed at diſcretion, for 
the directory preſcribed no form of prayer, 
nor manner of external worſhip, nor enjoined 
_ people to make any 3 except 
men, 
DIRGE (S.) a mournſul ſong, ſung at the 
death of ſome eminent perſor, great in power 
or parts; in the church of Rome, it is the 
ſervice they ule for dead perſons. 
DIS, a particle, frequently put at the beginning 
of words, ſignify ing, in Compoſition, a nega- 
tion of what the word ſingly means, as diſ- 
unite, to ſeparate, or part aſunder. 


DISABILITY (s.) weakneß 


DISADVANTA'GEOUS (A. 


of | DISAPPRO'VE (V.) not to appron of, 6 


DIS 

key „ Unfitnefs, ina) 
pacity ; in Law, it is when a perſon b 

* incapable of inheriting. x — 
ISABU'SE (V.) to ſet to ; 

51 rights ; to inkry 


truly; to u 
DISADVANTAGE G.) loſs, bur, mi, 
) Prejudtil, 


dice, damage, hindrance, 
ny thing that hinders or in 


in doing what i | 
* doing is proper for hi 


DISAFFE'CTED. (A.) unſatisfied, Not plal, 
ed with, or that bears an ill-will to this, 
1 pred (V.) to be at variance with; 
rſon; to quarrel with; to differ in in 
— him. ene 
DISAGREE ABLE (A.) offenfive, tru 
ſome, unpleaſant. 
DISACREEMENT (S.) a jarring wi 
difference from any dn oy, 
DISALLOW” (V.) not to permit, fuffe, « 
allow a thing ; to diſcountenance. 
DISANNU'L (V.) to repeal; to make wi 
or of no effect; to aboliſh. 
DISAPPEA'R (V.) to vaniſh; to p wt 
fight ; to become inviſible, 
DISAPPOINT (V.) to break one's wo, x 
fail in a promiſe ; to overthrow or ſpoil ic 
ſign ; to defeat a perſon's intentions, or ak 
his meaſures, 
DISAPPOINTMENT (S.) a retardiy, « 
preventing the execution of any deſign ; tny 
ble, or misfortune. 


hurtful, a 
a 


diſlike, to be diſpleaſed with, to condens, 

blame, or diſallow, 

DISA*'RM (V.) to take away from 2 yell 
whatever inſtiuments he can do hurt or mb 
chief with, 

DISA'RMED (A.) ſpoken of a deer what 
horns are fallen; and of ſoldiers, &c, wh 
ſwords, guns, &c. are taken away. 

DISA'STER (S.) a great misfortune, bad leh 
ill ſucceſs, an 1 prejudice i 
perſon or thing much. 

DISA'STROUS (2 unlucky, unfortuat, 
prejudicious, fatal, or hurtful to, 

DISAVOW?” (V.) to deny, or diſoun. 

DISBA'ND (V.) to diſcharge, or put «ts 
ſervice ; as, to diſband an army, is to dab 


money 
PLE 
ſcholar 
ely fol'oy 
ies 


1PLIN 


the ſoldiers from his or their ſervice they bor, or « 
liſted into. CIPLIN 
DISBELIE'VE (V.) not to believe, to hf ching ; 


credit to, or put no confidence in wht # 
to'd one. 


DISBELIF'F (S.) miſtruſt, or thinking zd 


an army 
thoſe w 
mortific: 


DISABLE (V.) to reader unfit, or incapable 
of doing a things wa. | 


to be falſe, LAM 
DISBU'RTHEN (V.) to unload, to ak, > concer 
lighten, or take off the burthen, | it claim 
DISBU'RTHENING (s.) the taking fe Laru 
a great number of leaves ſrom a bier, 1. dutely « 
thoſe which are leſt on may grow the lap a thing, 
unloading. ue LO E 
DISBU'RSE (v.) to expend, 0r | 10 1 
for one's kt, or for the uſe of anoths. _ I to diſc! 
DIS us, 


DIS 


ins BW or 25EMENT (s.) the ſpending, or lay- 

Tax ne out money 3 allo the charges or expence 

in WE 6 Di5K eee the face of 
it rs to us; ia 

x. = —— ol adde part of ra- 


ſometimes called the pelvis, or 


1 un: it is compoſed of ſeveral fleurons placed 
= Rn erolarly ; iet, it is the apertute 
0 of a teleſcope, or the fize of the glaſſes; 


ih the Ancients, it was à kind of quoit, 


pl | fone or metal, and about a foot in 
thay _ with which they exerciſed them- 
wel yes, either by throwing it upwards or ſtraight 


E: 


Freud; it was alſo a round ſhield conſe- 
ted to the memory of ſome great hero, 


mud i hung up in their temples as a trophy. 
| CA'LCEATED (A.) without ſhoes, or 
th, x y covering upon the fect. 


0A'LENDERED (A.) eraſed or blotted 
t of the regiſter or calendar ; unſainted. 
ARD (V.) in Card-playing, is to lay 
t cards3 alſo to caſhier, diſcharge, or turn 

out of his place. VI 
CERN (V.) to perceive, diſtinguiſh, or 
ta difference between things. 


ol, oS :-2NI1BLE (A.) viſible, that may be 

la & — 

Yu 1 Nor cel * 

. CERNING (S.) that faculty the mind has 
diſtinguiſhing detween ideas. 


CERNMENT (S.) diſcretion, judgment, 
the faculty of perceiving between the profit 
diſadvantage that may ariſe from any par- 
tar thing. 

CE'RPIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 
vided, ſeparated, torn, parted, or broke 
o ſeveral parts. 

HA RGE (V.) to diſmiſs, or put a perſon 
It of his poſt or office; to clear, acquit, 
leaſe, eaſe, or ſet at liberty; to pay a debt; 
empty or diſburthen, as a river dces into 
ſea ; alſo to let off any fort of fire-arms, 
HA'RGE (S.) the releaſe of a priſoner 
t of cuſtody z alſo a receipt or acquittance 
money; alſo a volley of ſhot. | 
TPLE (S.) the follower, pupil, learner, 
(cholar of another; as thoſe who immedi- 
c followed Jeſus Chriſt, were called his di/- 
its, 


ger, or correct. 

CIPLINE (S.) education, inſtruction, 
ching; the order or management obſerved 
n army ; alla ſcourging or whipping, uſed 
thoſe who dwell in monaſteries, by way 
mort'fication, 

LAM (V.) to deny, or diſown the be- 


concerned in a thing; to renounce, or 
t claim to a thing. 


, | 1 EW) in Law, a plea which. 
) ute h renounces 1 1 
1 üg l Kann 


LO SE (V.) to publiſh, reveal, or make 
wn 2 ſecret; alſo a hen, by hatching, is 


[PLINE (V.) to inſtruct, teach, rule, | 


DIS 


DISCLO'SED (A.) revealed, laid open, dſeo- 
vered ; alſo a hawk newly hatch'd. 

DISCO'LOUR (V.) to change, alter, or di- 
verſify the colour of a thing. 

DISCO'MFIT (V.) to defeat, rout, put to 
flight, or overthrow an army. a 
DISCO'MFITURE (S.) an entire routing, 

defeating, or overthrowing an army. 

DISCO'MFORT (V.) to deject, caſt down, 
afflit, diſhearten, diſpirit. | 

DISCOMME'ND (V.) to diſpraiſe, or blame. 

DISCOMMENDA'TION (S.) blame, diſ- 
grace, diſcredit, d praiſe. 

DISCOMMOPDE (v.) to trouble, to be offen · 
five, to make inconvenient. i 

DISCOMPO'SE (v.) to trouble, diſquiet, diſ- 
order, or diſturb a perſon's mind, to put him 
out of humour. 

DISCOMPO'SURE or DISCOMPO/SED- 
NESS (S.) diſquiet, trouble, uneaſineſs, or 
diſorder of the mind. a 

DISCO'NSOLATE (A.) comfortlefs, full of 
grief, ſorrowful. 

DISCONTE'NT (S.) forrow, ſadneſs, grief, 
or anxiety ; alſo anger, rage, fury, or indig- 
nation. 

DISCONTI/NUANCE (S.) a ſtopping the 
progreſs of a thing; an interruption, ceſſa- 
tion, or breaking off; in Law, in the caſe 
of a diſcontinuance of a poſſeſſion, a man may 
not enter his own lands or tenements, though 
his title be never ſo juſt, but he muſt recover 
them by law ; in the diſcontinuance of a plea, 
whatever has been done becomes of no effect, 
and the ſuit muſt be n again. ? 

DI-CONTFINUE (V.) to leave off, ſtop or 
hinder an undertaking from going forward. 

DISCORD (S.) difagreement, diſſenſon, va- 
riance, trite; in Mufick, if two ſounds 6 
far differ in tune, as that being ſounded to- 
gether, they compoſe a ſound that is offenſive 
to the ear, they are ſald to make a diſcord; 

DISCORDANT (A.) diſagreeing, jarring. 

DISCO'VER (V.) to reveal, make known, 
or publickly to lay open; to find out. 

DISCO'VERABLE (A.) that may be found out. 

DISCO'VERY (S.) a finding out, a laying o- 
pen, a making known, &c. In Dramatick 
Peetry, it is the unravelling a plot or fable, 
wherein by ſome unforeſeen accident, - the 
name, quality, fortune, or other circum- 
ſtances of ſome great perſona, which were be- 
f.re unknown, are found out. . 

DI'SCOUNT (S.) a certain ſum per cent. al- 
lowed a perſon for paying money before it ls 
due, frequent in bills of exchange. 

DISCOU'NTENANCE (V.) not to permit, 
ſuffer, or allow; to give a check, or put a 
ſtop to a thing. | My 

DISCOURAGE v.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
or put out of countenance, X. 

Disco RAGFMENT (S.) a CY , 
or making afraid. | 


DISCOU*RSE S.) an operation of the mind, 


to diſcloſe her chickens ; in Gardening, to 
* dow, or put out leaves, D 


hes 4 whereby c paſſes from one thing 0 another; 
E e 2 aa 


DIS 
plfo a ſpeech, oration, 3 


tract wrote upon any ſubj 

9 FLOWERS 85 in Botany, are 

the are compounded. 

—2 ppous, but the leaves and 
Nalks not milky when broken; or thoſe 
which have the _ in a diſcous form, 
but the ſeed pap 

PISCRE'DIT (V.) to fpeak ill, talk ſlightiy 
of, or give a bad character to a thing. 


PISCRF'DIT ) diſgrace, ignominy, ſhame, 


- or diſrepn 
ISCREE'T (A.) wiſe, 9 ſober, grave, 

P that conſiders things w 

DISCRE'TE (A.) ſeparate, diſtin. 

PISCRE”TE PROPORTION (8. is when 

the rtion is disjunct, or not continued, 
that is, there is not the ſame proportion be- 
tween the ſecond and the third terms, as 
there is between the firſt and ſecond, or 
third and fourth; e. g. theſe numbers, 2, 4. 
6, 12, are ſaid to be in diſcrete proportion, al- 
tho' the numbers 6 and 12 have the ſame ra- 
tio to one another, as 2 and 4, becauſe 4 ard 
6 do not bear the ſame tion to each 0- 
ther, as 2 and 4, or 6 and 12, 

DISCRE'TE QUANTITY (S.) is fuch as is 
not continued or joined together, 

DISCRE'TION (S.) wiſdom, prudence, good 

management; alſo the will, —_—_ or plea- 
- ſure of a perſon; as in Sieges, gariſon, 
when they ſurrender or deliver themſelves up 
to the enemy, without any conditions, is ſaid 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, 

PISCRE TIVE (A.) an epithet given to thoſe 
p tions wherein various judgments are 
made, and ſignified by ſuch like particles az, 
albaueb or but. 

DISCRI'MINATE (V.) to diſtinguiſh, or put 

' difference between. 

PISCU 8s (v.) to Gt, examine, to enquire 
into; in Phyfich, to apply ſuch medicines to 

a tumour, which cure or diſperſe the morbid 
2 without ſuppurating or bringing it to 


DISCUFTENT MEDICIVES (S.) fuch as 
diſſolve and diſperſe humours gathered in any 
part of the body. 

DISDAIN (V.) to have little regard for, to 

/ ' deſpiſe, ſcorn, A row ans to make light of a 


perſon, 
DISDAIMN (s.) ſcorn, de ſpite, 
. DAY (6) — aye nk, 2 


humour. 


PISRAINFUL (A.) proud, (upercilious, ful 
DISDATNFULLY 0 (Part) ſeornully, ares 


' bouſly, con _ 
DISDIAPA'SON (S.) in Mufich, a compound 


+ concord, having the ratio of 4 to 1. 
PISDIAPA'SONDIAPENTE (8. ) a con- 
cord, in ratio, as 1 to 6. 
PISPIAPA'SONDIATESS ARON (S.) a 
compound concord, in proportion, as 16 to 3. 
DISPIAPA'SONDITON (S.) a 


* concord, in proportion, 110 0, 


| 


þ 


1 


DIS 
mon 8920 [SHA 
pound concord, in proportion, 
DISEA'SE (S.) a © ay nay ts — 
—— the body from performing its nay SHE. 
nctions, or a depraved aud diſorderly t (SHE! 


of the ſolids and fluids, wh 

the fun@tions of the mad, or d7g al 
— 

: +) di 

aches, pains, ſickneſs, Wn —_ 
DISEMBA'RK (V.) to drop an ur 

to go from on board a ſhip. 
DISEMBO'GUE (V.) to unlea itſelf, w1 

ver does into the ſea ; alſo a (hip is faid ty 

embegue when it goes out of a ſtreght 
DISENCU'MBER (v.) to ma 

to 

free, &c. 225 r 

DISENGA'GE (V.) to quit, lay down, 


rid of, of forſake any thing; alſo to ws, col 
employment. ISINCO 
DISENGA'GED (A.) free, at liberty, nx vide, or 
tached to any particular thing or mixed w. 
DISENTA'NGLE (V.) to ſet free, bob NOE. 
tricate, NESS (: 
DISENFRA'NCHISE or DISFRA'NC ty. 
(V.) to take away from a perfon his SINGE' 
dom, or deprive bim of the privikgs becoming 
citizen, ' INHE'] 
DISESTEE'M (V.) to contemn, 17 perſon fro, 
lect, to have little value or regard BINTE] 
DISESTEE'M (S.) ciſreſpect, d ad to l. 
contempt of à perſon or thing party, . 
DISFA'VOUR (V.) to dike, totaket SINTE] 
at, or bear a grudge to a mhout p. 
NISFA"'VOUR (S.) diſlike to a * WINTER 
DISFI'GURE (V.) to alter, change, . 
deformed or ugly, the figure, ferm, INTHR 
of a thing; in Carving, to cut up a pri n king or 
DISFT' GUREM ENT (S.) the di biting as a 
altering any thing from a bandlome apy SJOT'N (1 
ſhape, to a deformed or ugly one. [OINT 
DISFO'REST (V.) to grub up, cut ler the 
root out the trees of a foreſt. JUNCT 
DISGO'RGE (V.) to vomit or caſt uy, ! ring a 
charge itſelf, or empty into the g, # JUNCT 
ver t, an 
DISGRA'CE (V.) to diſparage, dic ned by th 
honour, defame, or put out of fav ng that f 
ſhame, or put a mark of ignomioy aber. 
perſon, i ($) ſee 
DISGRA'CE (S.) disfavour, diſcredt, AE ( 
nour. 1 bo rej 
DISGRA'CEFUL (A.) ſhameful, dir LI'KE (4 
ſcandalous, infamous. ted, Kc. 
DISGUT'SE (V.) to hide, charge, u LOCAT] 
„by making it have a dfferentapt * out of je 
from what it really bas or ought toy O0CA'TI 
diſſemble, or make falſe pretences Joint, 
' DISGUISE (S.) a cloak or falle lb, Nobo E 
tehice, ſham ftory, or colour. * Where | 
DISGU'ST (V.) to nauſeate, ig, 
give diſtaſte. ae 
DISH (S.) a — or broad ſhallow 1. WAL 
put the victuas - tafal to 


rag 


DIS 


ABTLLE (S.) ap undreſs, 
Sax (v.) to put out of heart, to 


dicourage. 
Ar RIsOx (S.) 2 difiaheriting. 
Sus RTTOn (S.) one who deprives another 


his inheritance. : 
ax VI Eb (a.) hair which hangs looſe 
ont the in an irregy/ar or diſor- 


erh manner 1 4 
EST (A.) vile, baſe, roguſh, vil- 
—.— ; alſo incontinent „ unchaſte, 


hinous, knaviſh ; 


Te. 
880 Nrerv (8) villainy, unfair dealing, 


knavery 
—— 


BO OUR (V.) to diſgrace, deſame, diſ- 


unchaſtity, inconti- 


unge, make infamous. : 
HONOUR (S.) diſgrace, ſhame, infamy. 
O NOURABLE (A.) unfair, ungene- 
10us, contrary to honour or honeſty. 
INNCO'RRORATE (V.) to ſeparate, di- 
ride, or part aſunder any thing that was 
mixed with another. 

SINGENU'ITY or DISINGE'NUOUS- 
XESS (S.) hypocriſy, diſſimulation, unſin- 


(any. 

NGENUOUS (A.) unfair, unſincere, un- 
dom ing a gentleman. 

INHE'RIT (V.) to cut off, or hinder a 
won from ſucceeding to an eſtate. 
BINTERESTED (A.) that has no private 
n to ſerve in doing a thing, not ſwayed by 
| party, unbiaſſed. 

SINTERESTEDNESS (S.) an acting 
without prejudice, impartiality. 

INTE'RR (V.) to dig up or out of the 


pave. 
INTHRO'NE (V.) to put down or depoſe 
þ king or prince, to take away the of 
ping as a ſupreme magiſtrate. 
oN (v.) to ſeparate or part aſunder. 
JOINT (V.) to ſeparate joints, to cut a- 
aner the limbs of a creature. 
JUNCTION (S.) a ſeparation or diviſion, 
þ parting aſunder. | 
JUNCTIVE PROPOSITIONS (S.) in 
ret, are ſuch as conſiſt of two parts, 
ned by the particles or or neither; alſo any 
N wy ſeparates or divides one thing from 


XS) ſee Diſc, 

ALIKE (v.) to be dif; 
br, to reject or caſt off. 
—— diſtaſte, loathing, diſpleaſure, 


c. 
LOCATE (v.) to diſplace, or put a mem- 
out of joint. 


at, not to care 


LOCATION (S.) the putting a limb out 


f joint, 

BUDGE (V.) to drive a perſon from a 
ice where he has fixed himſelf ; alſo a term 
ig, fignifying the rouzing or torcing 
« gime from their holes. 

WY'AL (A.) traiterous, treacherous, or 
tity! to one's king and country, 


DIS 


DISLOY'ALTY (S.) treachery or perfidiouf- 
neſs to one's ſovereign. 


DI'SMAL (A.) hideous, frightful, horrible, 
dark, terrible. 

DISMA'NTLE (V.) to deſtroy the fortifica- 
tion works of a city or town. 

DISMAY* (S.) amazement, fright, horror, a- 
ftoniſhment, & c. 

DISM on (V.) to forprize, aftoniſh, frighter,, 
terrify. 

DISME'MBER (V.) to mutilate or cut off a 
5 limbs; alſo a Corving term to cut up 
a hern, 

DISME"'MBERED CA.) in Heraldry, is ap- 
plied to birds that have no legs, and bea 
and other animals, that have them ſeparated 
from the body. | 

DISMES (S.) a Law term for tithes. 

DISMT'SS (v.) to fend away, to diſcharye. 

DISMI'SSION (s.) a diſcharging, or ſending 


away. 

DISMOU'NT (V.) to alight from, or get off 
a horſe; as, to diſmount the cava'ry, is to 
make them alight; horſes are diſmounted, 
when they are rendered unfit for ſervice; alſo 
a canon is diſmounted, when the enemy, by 
ſhooting at it, have thrown it off the carriage 
and broke it. | 

DISOBE'DIENCE (S.) a ſtubborn refuſing te 

one's ſuperiors, a contumacious acting 
contrary to the advice of friends. 

DISOBE'DIENT (A.) ſtubborn, one who re- 
fuſes to comply with his maſter's or parent's 
ord-rs, contumacious, refractory, rebellious. 

DISOBEY* (V.) to ſlight the authority of one's 
ſuperiors, to refuſe to comp'y with their rea- 
ſonable orders. 

DISOBLI'GE (V.) to affront, diſpleaſe, or 
make a perſon angry. 

DISOBLI'GINGNESS (S.) a manner of b.- 
haviour that is diſpleaſing. 

DISO'RDER (V.) to put in conſuſion, to diſ- 
turb, miſplace, confound, make fick. 

DISO'RDER (S.) confuſion, trouble, vexatior. 

DISO'RDERLY (Part.) confuſedly. 

DISO WN (V.) to deny the knowing or doing 
of a thing, to refuſe or diſclaim any title to a 
thine. 5 

DISPA RAGE (V.) to ſlander, ſpeak ill of, 
to undervalu-, to ſlight, 

DISPA'RAGEMENT (S.) diſgrace, ſl ander, 
a ſſur; in Law, it is the marrying an heir 
or heireſs to one below his or her quality. 

DISPA'RITY (S.) ualikeneſs, diſagreement, 
difference, i ity. 

DI'SPART (S.) in Gumery, is the thickrefs 
of a piece of ordnance at the mouth and 
breech. | ip 

DISPA'RT (V.) in Cumery; to diſpart a pie 
is to level it = odject. HM 

DISPATCH (V.) to make haſte, to be quick 
or nimble at buſineſs, to ſend away. 

DISPATCH (S.) haſte, riddance; alſo a let- 
ter of ſtate or other important affairs ſent 


| by à courier expreſs, 
DISPAU'PER 


D185 


BISPAU'PER (S.) in Law, is one who ſapon 


making oath that he is not worth 5 J. his 


debts being paid) is allowed to ſue in Forma 
Panperit, if before the determination of the 
fait upon the falling of any real or 
eſtate to him, or if for any other reaſon, the 
court wherein his ſuit is depending, think fit 
to take away the privilege formerly granted 
him, he is faid to be diſÞaupered. 

DISPE/L (V.) to diſperſe, to drive away. 

DISPE'NSARY or DISPENSATORY (S.) 
a book, wherein are collected recipes for di- 
vers compound medicines, ſpecifying the quan- 
tity of ingredients, manner of mixing them, 
or any other circumſtances relating thereto; 
alſo the place where they are publickly made. 

DISPENSA'TION (S.) a power given a perſon 
to act contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws, or a 
faſpenfion of the laws on ſome occaſion ; as 

| permitting a perſon to hold any office before he 
is of age; in Pharmacy, it is the placing in 

| order ſeveral medicines in their juſt quantities, 
in order for their making a compolitien ; in 
Drvinity, it is the ſeveral laws God has given 
to the Jeus and Cbriſtiant for their guidance 
and direction. 

DISPE'NSE (V.) to diſpoſe of, diſtribute, give, 
beſtow, or deal out ; alſo to ſet afide or make 
void a law or other obligation. 

DISPEO/PLE (V.) to rob or - trip a country 
of its inhabitants, either by deſtroying them, 
or-carrying them away. 

DISPERSE (V.) to ſpread abroad, diſſipate, 
or ſcatter. 

DISPE'RSION (S.) a ſcattering, diſſipation. 

Paint of Diſperſion, in Dieptricks, the point 
from which refracted rays begin to diverge, 
ſeparate, or part aſunder. 

DISPI'RIT (V.) to diſhearten, to intimidate, 
to take down a perſon's courage ; alſo to take 

away the ſpirit of a ſtrong liquor, and leave 
only the phlegm or watry part. 

DISPLA'CE (V.) to move away, to carry into 
another place, to or take away a per- 

ſon's authority. 

DISPLA'NT (V.) to take or dig up a plant. 

DISPLAY” (V.) to ſpread out or abroad, to 
open a thing that it may be plainly ſeen, to 

explain a matter fully. | 

DISPLAY'ED (A.) in Heraldry, ſpoken of a 
bird in an erect poſture, with its wings ex- 

ded ; alſo any thing elſe opened and pub- 
ickly ſhewn, whether it be colours of a 
ſhip or army, a perſon's work or perfor- 

mance, &c, 

DISPLEA'SE (V.) to make angry, ver, of- 
fend, give diſcontent ; to be diſagreeable, or 
to give diſtaſte to. | 

DISPLEA'SURE (S.) diſcontent, an affront, 
ill turn, diſſatisfaction, diſguſt, anger. 

DISPLO'SION (S.) the burſting or breaking 


of any thing with a great noiſe like thunder, | 


or the diſcharge of a gun, &c. 
DIiSPOLL (V.) to rob, plunder, or take any 
thing from a perton, | 
x 3 


ſonal | dealing by a thing in the moſt agree 


DIS 

DISPO'NDEE (S.) in Latin 
conbiſing of ns on — tt 

DISPO'SAL (S.) the 


ner to one's ſelf ; 
bis BOSE lv) 
N 8 8 V. to digeſt Or ſet in Order 
| expend or lay out money, to apply a ta 
hes — 7 ag 
; get A co ity » 

make ready. oH. 


DISPO'SED (A.) inclined to l 
willing, — 2 thy, oh 
DISPOSI'TION or DISPO'SURE (8) th 
temper, inclination, affections, or habt g 
a perſon's mind or body; alſo the ordering 
contriving a thing fo, that all its parts ai 
have a good harmony together. 
pgs ens (V.) to eject, turn out, or & 
| prive a perſon of a thing which he 
ter of before, mY "I 
DISPOSSE'SSION (S.) the bei i 
any thing which = had 1 IA 
DISPRATSE (V.) to diſcommend, or ek » 
a perſon's diſadvantage, to find fault vith 


alſo the ſelling or reawy 


object to, or di of. 
DISPRATSE (S.) diſcommendation, detrafine, 
ſlander, reproach. 


DISPRO'FIT (S.) diſadvantage, hurt, dung 
or prejudice, 

DISPRO'FIT (V.) to do hurt, damage, « 
prejudice to a perſon or buſineſs, 

DISPROPO'RTION (V.) to do a thing with 
out regard to ſymmetry, or the graceful as 
nection of all the parts together; to put ti 

much or too little of one ingredient into 4 
compoſition, 

DISPROPO'RTION (S.) the diſparity or ins 
quality between different things; alſo the d. 
agreement or inequality between the part d 
the ſame thing- 

DISPROPO'RTIONAL or DISPROPOF- 
TIONATE (A.) out of ſymmetry or r- 
portion; contrary to regularity, order, 1 
propriety z that exceeds too much in ſome at 


part, 

DISPRO VE (V.) to ſhew or make apy, 
that a thing is falſe, wrong, or untrue, 

DISPU'TABLE (A.) that may be cone: 
verted or wrangled about, that is ambguad 
or doubtful. 

DISPUTANT (S.) one who holds an apy 
ment, or defends or oppoſes a propoſition. 

DISPUTA'TION (S.) an arguing, di 
upon, or diſcufling of any topick, fubje®, u 
argument. 

DISPU'TE (V.) to argue, reaſon, diſcourlh 
debate upon, diſcuſs, or canvaſs 2 fe 
alſo to wrangle, ſquabble, or diſagree; © 
— — or vigorouſly defend, wy 

ken of keeping or getting 2 pas, w 
advantage of one army, and the diladvattsf* 
of another, | 


psv n 


pC. 
gle or 
ISQUI 
torme! 
ISQU I 
veratic 
ISQUI. 
or eng! 
SRA'? 
into co 
perſon 
SREG 
diſreſpe 
or value 
SREG 
Cervalui 
REL 
agree to 
SRE/PI 
|, m 
REP 
dileſteen 
aſhion. 
SRESP 
ard to, 


dee 
RESP 


lun. 


7 ES 
60 pU “TE n 
| 
* rt Er (V.) to make uneaſy, trouble, 
torment, diſtutb, vex, mole. | 
„er (S.) uncafiocls, trouble, anxiety, 


yexation. p | 
ISQUISI'TION (.) 2 ſcrutiny, ſtrict ſearch, 
or ui into 2 matter. 
RANK (V.) to put out of order, to throw | 
Tinto confuſion, to tumble out, or difplace a 
perſon or thing. 
SREGA'RD (V.) to take no notice of, to 
liſreſpect, neglef, deſpiſe, have no eſteem 
or value for, to flight. ? 
SREGA'RD (S.) diſeſteem, a ſlighting, un- 
tervaluing, or taking no notice of, 

RELISH (V.) not to like, approve of, or 


ng 

agree to. 
"7 BW E-PUTABLE (A.) not creditable, diho- 
or . |, mean, baſe, vulgar, 
rer or DISREPUTA'TION (s.) 


aſhion. r 
SRESPE'CT (V.) to light, or ſhew no re- 
bund to, to hate, to carry it proudly towards 


e. 
RESPE'CT (s.) diſregard, uncivility, diſ- 


lun. 

RESPE'CTFUL (A.) uncivil, having no 
nd for, unmannerly. 

SRO BE (V.) to take off a perſon's cloaths, 
0 ſtrip, or make bare; alſo to degrade or 
ke away the privilege of wearing a particu- 
r ſort of garb. 

KS (S.) in Norfolk, fituate on the fide of a 
ill, upon the utninſt confines of the ſouth- 
ard part of this county, whoſe market 
ckly on Friday is well ſtored with yarn, 
wen- cloth, and all manner of eatables and 
eceſſaries 3 76 computed, and 93 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London, 
KATISFA'CTION (S.) uneafineſs, diſcon- 
nt, diſguſt, or grumbling. 
WATISFA'CTORY (A.) that affords, or 


| 


er, ao Jes no content, that is diſpleaſing. | 
me ont SATISFY (V.) to uneaſy, to diſ- 


pntent, or diſpleaſe. 


ie SECT (v.) to anatomize, or cut up a 
e. ad body according to art, in order to ſee and 
conto- o the ſeveral parts, and their offices. 
nbiguu SECTION (s.) the cutting aſunder, or ſe- 

ting the parts of an animal accord- 
n up- jg to the art of Anatomy ; alſo the taking to 
ion- 5, - aſunder, any = of work, to 
cori examine into compoſition or 
jeſt, of rkmanſhip thereof, Fo 


PEISIN (S.) an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing or 
King away from a perſon that which is his 


we EISOR (S.) one that thruſts or puts ano- 
ticularly volently out of his poſſeſſions. © 
, to th EEE (V.) to eje, turn out, or unjuſtly 
| Toy en 

| | ] to hide 
eu vi, & k 


Lefeem, ill fame, a bad character, out of | 


DIS 


DISSE'MBLER (S.) one Who hides or con- 


ceals his intentions or inclinarions under ano- 

x cover, by 8 eng friend= 
ip, &c. to a perſon that is , deſpi 

c. on purpoſe to ſerve a turn. ET 

DISSEMINATE (V.) to publiſh, or make a 
thing known by declaring it every where; to 
ſcatter or ſow ſeed, 

DISSE'NSION (S.) a differing from, or diſa- 
greeing with ; alſo ſtrife, ing, or con- 
tention. 

DISSE'NT (V.) to differ from, diſagree with, 
to have a different opinion of a thing to that 
of another perſon. | 

DISSENT A'NEOQUS (A.) diſagreable, un- 
like, urequal, unfit, improper. 

DISSE*'NTER (S.) one who differs in opinion 
from another; and with us in England, is u- 
ſually apply'd to thoſe whoſe ſentiments in 
religion differ from thoſe of the eftabliſhed 
church, as the Preſoyterians, Anabaptiſts, 

uakers, &c. 

DISSERTA”TION (S.) a diſcourſe, treatiſe, 
or diſpute upon any ſubj:ct. 

DISSE'RVE (V.) to prejudice, hurt, or do ati 
injury to a perſon or thing. 

DISSE'RVICE (S.) a prejudice, hurt, or ili 
turn done to a perſon or affair. ; 

DISSE'VER (V.) to part, divide, or cut a 
ſunder. 

DISSI'MILAR (A.) unlike, bearing no re- 
ſemblance to; alſo the organical or heteroge - 
A of the body, ſuch as the hands, 

„ &c, 

DISSIMI'LITUDE (S.) unlikenefs, contratiety. 

DISSIMUL 4" TION (S.) hypocriſy, dereit, 
the concealing miſchief, or any evil defign, 
under the ſpecious pretence of friendſhip, ho- 

„ kindneſs, or fair dealing. 

DYSSIPATE (V.) to ſcatter, diſperſe, drive 
— diſſolve, break into pieces, conſume, 
waſte. 

DISSIPA”'TION (S.) a ſcattering, diſperſing, 
diſſolving, — waſting. f 

DISSOLUBLE or DissOLVABLE (A.) that 
may be melted or conſumed; it is generally 
applied to thoſe ſolid bodies which may be 
rendered liqu'd by ſuſion or melting, looſening 
or ſeparating its parts, ſo that its natural 
ſhape or conſiſtence may be changed, loſt, or 
conſumed into a liquid one. 

DISSO'LVE (V.) to reduce a body into its mi- 
nute particles; to melt, looſen, or ſeparate 
the parts of a body that naturally is fold, ſo 
as to render it liquid ; alſo to deftroy, finiſh, 
or put an end to an affair; as to diſſolve the 
parliament, is to break up, deſtroy, or put 
an end to it. 

DISSO'LVENT (S.) any thing that ſeparates 
the particles a body is compoſed of, ſo as to 
make it liquid; as aqua-fortis and fire upon 
metals, water upon ſugar, &c. which by the 
Chymiſts is called a menſtruum. 

DISSOLUTE (A.) wicked, looſe, wanton, li- 
centious, prodigal, luxurious, * 


DIS 
DISSOLUTENESS (s.) Heentiouſhef, wan- 


toanefs, debauchery, looſeneſs of manners, 

_ wickedneſs of any kind. 

DISSOLU'TION (S.) a diſſolving, melting, 
conſuming ; alſo a breaking up, or putting 

- an end to a matter, : 

DI'SSONANCE (S.) in Mufck, a jarring or 
diſagreement between ſounds, called a diſcord. 

DI'SSONANT (A.) out of tune, difagreeing 
with, or differing from. 

Diss ADE (V.) to perſuade or endeavour to 
influence a perſon; ſo as not to do that which 

be defigned or purpoſed to do. 

DISSUA'SION (S.) a counſelling or adviſing a 
perſon to do the contrary of that which he 
defi 


gned, 

DISSUA'SIVE (A.) tending; or endeavouring 
to perſuade a perſon to act contrary to his 
preſent intentions, deſires, or inclinations. 

DI'STAFF (S.) the ſtaff or inſtrument to which 
the flax, hemp, wool, or other ſubſtance to 
be ſpun is faſtened. 

DISTAIN (V.) to ſtain, fpoil, blot, foul, 
pollute, contaminate, defile. _ 

DISTANCE (S.) the ſpace between two places; 
alſo an interval of time. In Geography, it is 

i between 


an arch of a great circle intercepted 


two places. ; 

DI'STANCED (A.) thrown cut, diſqual fed; 
in Horſe-Racing, that horſe which is above 
an agreed ſpace diſtant from the ftarting-poſt 
when the firſt horſe gets in, or comes to it, 
is ſaid to be diſtanced, N 

DISTANT (A.) apart, ſeparate, aſunder. 

DISTA'STE (V.) to have a diſlike to, not to 
reliſh, or be diſpleaſed with, to be diſguſted at 
a perſon or thing; alſo to diſpleaſe or make 


angry. 2 

DIST A'STE (S.) diſlike; offence, diſpleaſure. 

DISTA'STEFUL (A.) unpalatable, diſpleaſing, 
troubleſome, hateful, or diſagreeable. 

DISTE'MPER (V.) to diſturb, put out of 
humour, make drunk, or intoxicate. 

DISTE'MPER (S.) a diſeaſe or indiſpoſition 
either of the mind or body ; alſo a manner of 
painting, performed by mixing the colours 
with the whites of eggs, ſize, or any other 
glutinous ſubſtance, except oil. 

. DISTE'MPERED (A.) diſeaſed, or out of 
order ; alſo mad, 

DISTE'ND (V.) to ſtretch or ſtuff out. 

DISTE'NSION (S.) a ſtretching or ſtuffing out. 

DISTICH (s.) in Poetry, a theme or ſubject 
1 in two lines, wherein the ſenſe is 
compleat and independent, comm applied 
to morality, as Cato's diftichs, od 8 

DISTICHYASIS (S.) in Medicine, a diſorder 
of the eyelids, occaſioned by two rows of 
hairs growing upon them. 

DISTT'L (V.) to deſcend or fall down leiſurely, 
as ſpirits do out of an alembick. 

DISTILL A*TION (S.) in Chymiſtry, the ſepa- 
rating or drawing off the ſpirituous, oleagi- 
nous, ſa ine, or aqueous part of a body, from 


the grols or terrene part, by the help of fire, 


DIS 


Diflitation by Afeent, is when the | 
to be diſtilled 2 above — * 
Diftillation by Deſcent, is when the w 
containing the matter is under the 6 
whereby the ſpirit not being able tot, 


DISTi'LLER (s.) a perſon who make, a: 
lations, and now commonly meam d. 
tradeſmen that draw off, or make ben 
rum, geneva, &c. from malt, molaſſes. x 

DISTINCT (A.) free, clear, unditubs 
alſo ſeparate. | 

DISTYNCT BASE (S.) in Opricts, that ; 
tance from the of a conver gli, 
which objects ſeen through appear d 
and 3 the diſtind baſe therefore q 
cides, or is the ſome with the focus, 

DISTINCT IDEA (S.) a clear perception, 
underftanding, a notion of a thing, fon 
by the enumeration of ſome of its tu 


properties, _ | 
DISTINCTION (8) 4 noting or exp 
the difference between, or diverfity of thin 
alſo a perſon of rank or quality, or of k 
— ability, &c. 
IST TNC TI. V (Part.) clearly, plinh, 6 
rately, audibly, intelligibly, , 


thing and another. a 
r E; _— 
wn property or mark; any thing 
may be ſeparated, or eafily known from: 
er. _ 1 
DISTO'RT (V.) to pull out of ſhape, tom 
a thing look . hideovs, or frighthal 
DISTORTION (s.) a a thing 
or out of its natural ſhape, whereby it 
pears monſtrous or deformed. 
DISTRA'CT (V.) to pull, or draw ut 
to ſeparate, trouble, vex, make ma, 


confuſe. Thy” | 
DISTRA'CTION (s.) alienation, palin 
ſunder, madneſs, phrenzy, or Jols« 
alſo confuſion, diforder, or irregularity 
DISTRAIN (V.) to ſeize a perſon's gol 
rent, gow dues, taxes, &, _ 
DISTRE'SS (S.) adverſity, calmity, 
tune, a freight or difficulty; allo 2 tw 
Low, fignifying the ſeizing » mar 
No diftreſs can be made for uncertain En 
A diftre may be ons any 27 
feodym, except in a church-yare ot 
and it muſt be of a thing whereof tit} 
perty is in ſome body, and therefor ® 
ſoever is fer nature, 28 dogs, cones, 
&c. cannot be diſtrained; no utenſil ut 
nor any thing that cannot be 2 
good &ndition as it was taken; nor BY 
thing fixed to the fre- hold be dini 
diſtreſs can be made in the night dme, © 
for dama ea ſant. f 
Grand Diſtreſs, is made upon 4 % 


"mn 


"Sh 


count). | . 
J to divide, beſtow, give 

e j form is rinſed, "It is to 
dipole or put the letters each in their proper 
d, or partition in g caſe, | 

TLIBUTION ($.) 2 ſeparating, beſtow- 
ig, giving, or dividing among 3 allo a figure 
u Reetorich, ſignifying the aſcribing to a 
thing it peculiar property, as ſeeing to the 
oe taſting to the mouth, | hearing to the 


, Fred, the Lame with pi 
10 
at 4 


Dirt of @ Form, in Pringing, is the 
in it aſunder, and diſpoſing the * in 
the caſes, each in their proper box ; in Ar- 
luft, it is the dividing and diſpenſing the 
ral parts which compoſe a plan, according 
p the porpaſe the building is intended for. | 
STRIBUTIVE (A.) communicative, libe | 
\ — . * HIM . 
Difribut butrve ce, , 
——— a 
STRICT (S.) a territory or extent of 2 
ſon's juriſdiction. b 
TRUST (V.) to put no confidence in, to 
ow about, to ſuſpect, to be j or 
arful of. a 
TRU'ST (S.) diffidence, ſuſpicion, jealouſy. 
STRUSTFUL (A.) fearful, jealous, or ſuſ- 
ious of. . 
TURB (V.) to trouble, put out of order, 
d interrupt, or diſquiet z and in Law, to hin- 
— a peaceable poſſeſſion of his 
jet. ; 
TURBANCE (S.) trouble, diſorder, tu- 
alt, confuſion, uproar. * 
U REBER (S.) one who will not let people 
e peaceably, a breeder of riots, diſorders, 
nd confuſ;ons. | 
VELOPED (A.) opened or unfolded z in 
aldy, the ſame with diſ/ayed. 91 
UNION (s.) a disjoining or ſeparating 
ings that were joined; alſo a falling out be- 
en friends, whereby they withdraw from 
e another's company. | 
VITE (V.) to di join or ſeparate, to ſet 
nance, to break. a company. 
, USE (V.) to leave off, or diſcontinue a 
* urg; to break a cuſtom. 
USE or DISU'SAGE (S.) the leaving off, 
diſcontinuing the practice of a thing. 


continued. 

ir (s.) a word of two ſyllables, 
hn CH (V.) to dig or delve, to work in mak- 
_ trenches, or any conveyance for 

z . , 

ume CH (S.) a trench or cavity made to receive 
water lying upon any grounds ; in Forti- 
9 e it 's a trench dug round the rampart 


wall, between the U and countericarp ; 
8 alſo call-d moat wry fs f 


SED (A.)] out of faſhion, leſt off, ot 


HYRA'MBICK (A.) belonging to a &- | 


DIV 
DITHYRA'MBUS ($:) a Bacchenglig 
9 u lee d Bf a 

BFA 


DITONE (S.) in Muſick, an interval com- 
prebending two tones, in proportion, as 4 


to 5. ; 

DITRIUGLYPH (S.) in 4rcbileSwe, the 
Ni ee ny 

DI ANY (s.) the her pepperwort» N 

DI'TTO (A.)] a mertantile word, fignifying 
that the ſame commodity, quantity, &c. is 
again repeated. * 

DI TT (S.) a ſong or ballad. 

Diſmal Ditty, a mourtiful ſong, a wretch- 
ed or bad compoſition; alſo a cant expreſſion 
for a pſalm ſung by a criminal at the gallows. 

DIVA (S.) in Heraldry, the herb night- 
ſhade ; it js uſed for fable or black; by t 
who blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead of 
metals and colours, 

DIVA'N (S.) the grand conncil-chamber of the 
empire of Tyrkey, where the officers of ſtate. 
meet to concert publick affairs; alſo the aſ- 
I is ſo called. 

DIVA'RICATE (V.) to ſtraddle wide, as 
thoſe who are bow-legged do. 

DIVE (V.) to go, be, or continue ſome time 
under water 3 to ſearch cunningly into a per- 
ſon's defigns, counſels, or buſineſs ; and; in 
the canting Language, to pick pockets in a 
crowd, church; &c. 

DI'VER (S.) one who goes or ſwims under 
water; alſo a bird called didapper, or dab- 
chick ; alſo a cant name for a pick - pocket. 

DIVE'RGE (V.) to go farther off continually, 
as two right lines inter ſecting one another do 
which though continued to infinity, would 
never meet again, but always grow wider. 

DIVE'RGING or DIVE'RGENT (A.) ſe- 
parating, or continually going farther off 
from one another; like the two legs of a 
right-lin'd angle. | 

DIVERS (A.] ſundry, ſeveral, manifold, va- 
rious. 

DIVERSE (A.) different; unlilce. | 

DIVERSELY (Part.) differently, variouſly, - 
ſeveral ways, faſhions or manners. 

DIVE'RSIFY (V.) to vary; change, alter, 
make different. . N 

DIVE'RSION (S.) ſport, paſtime, recreation, 
play; alſo a digreſſion, or turning aſide from 
the immediate matter; in War, when one 
party is either too ſtrong for the other, or 

| Poſted very advantageouſly, the other fide 
endeavours to weaken or draw them out of 
their ſecurity, by making a diverſion, that is, 
by carrying their arms into ſome important 


belonging to them, and which is not 


place 

well prepared tor making reſiſtance. 
DIVERSITY (S.) variety, difference, altera- 

tion, change ; it differs from diſtinction in 

this, that the latter is an operation of the 

mind; whereas the former de in the 
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— DIVIDE (v.) to ſeparate, part afunder, diſ- 


DIV 
2 Giogs themſelves, without any interpoſition [ 
or che mind. | ; 
DIVERT (v.) to turn aſide, or make a di- 
greſſion; allo to pleaſe, delight, entertain, 
recreate. | | 
DIVE'RTING-: (A.) pleafing, agreeable, a- | 
muſing, ſatisfying, &c. 
DIVE'RTISEMENT (S.) ſport, pleaſure, play, 
ſtime, any ſort of amuſement whaterer. 
DIVE'ST (V.) to ſtrip or deprive of any dig- 
nity or ornament ; to diſrobe or pull off, or 
take away a perſon s cloaths, or authority. 


unite, disjoin, or ſhare; in Aritbhmetici, it is 
to find how many times one number is con- 
tained in another. | 


DIVIVDEABLE (A.) that may be ſeparated, |- 


. parted, or put aſunder. 
DIVIDEND s.) ſomething to be divided or 
ſhared among ſeveral; in Arithmerick, the 
number to be diviced is calkd the dividend ; 
in Companies, it is the money divided among 
the proprietors, as intereſt upon the ſtock, 
proportionably to each perſon's particular 
ſhare, or part thereof; in the Univerſity, it 

' is a ſum equally divided among the fellows 
yearly ; in Trade, it is when a man fails, 


and propoſes voluntarily, or his effects are 


taken by ſtatute, inventoried and valued, and 
* after all charges are deducted, the amount is 
ciyſded among the ſeveral creditors, in pro- 
portion to their debts, | a 
DIVYDERS (S.) a pair of compaſſes which 
A __ ſhut by means of a ſcrews to render 
- more exact for curious mathemati 
. - purpoſes, 
DIVrDUAL (S.) in that part of Armtbmerick, 
called diviſion, is the whole number or divi- 
dend parted in portions by points, &c. for 
the mote eaſy finding how often the diviſor is 
_ © contained in each part, and by conſequence 
a Mm : the whole. £ 2 
DIVIN ACTION or DIVFNING (S.) the art 
© * of foretelling future events, and this under as 
many various names as methods; ſome by 
aſtrology; others by dream, palmiſtry, &c. 
(DIVINE: (S.) one inveſted with the miniſte- 
rial function, and 5 — to teach the peo- 


ple the duties of ; alſo a ftudent in 
divinity. ' 


= holy, pure; true. > 

*DIVFNE (V.) to gueſs, conjecture, or forete], 

- either by immediate revelation, or pretended;y 
dy vfing means. 2445 | 


IV ELV (Fart. ) he heavenly or godlike 


manner. 

*DIVINER (S.) a ſoothſayer, augor, wizard, 

* - propheſier, conjurer, or foreteller of future 
events. * 1 57 

"DVVING (S.) the art of voluntarily going or 
abiding under the water; alſs a cant word 

for pieking.of pockets. - \ 

"DI'VING-B=ELL (S.) a- machine contrived to 


4 
_ a 


DIU 
the means of which, they 
4 long time ns Duo wn 
incommoded for want of air; during whid 
time, they can ſee or do what is cn 
towards getting vp what has been bl. 
caſt away in a ſtorm or ſhipwreck, * 
DIVI'NITY (S.) the ſcience of They) 
— Ro and eſſence of God. F 
DIVISIBFLITY (S.) a quality in bodies vt 
they become ſepatable into ; 
thought and ty 1 
DIVT'SIBLE ( A.) that may be ſepante 
VISION (53. hr ie the it 
DIVTSI S.) a ſeparating, diſunitine. » 
tition,. diftribotion, Arie, quand) Fg 
ſedition 5 in Arithmetick, that mule ws 
fhews how many times one number is 0 
tained in another; in Muſick, it is the ai 
- guſhing a tune into ſeveral parts, or bra 
of a long note into ſeveral ſhort ones, K 
War, a battalion or body of forces in mar 


DIVORCE (S.) a breach or difſolutinn 
marriage, Which is of two kinds; the 
is called a vinculo matrimonii, in which 
the woman receives her fortune hack x 
and both parties are freed from al! obige 
to one another; the other is 4 mens & 
ro, in which caſe they are only ſepant 
bed and board, and the woman i; alk 
maintenance out of her huſband's eftate, 
Bill of Diæorce, in the Moſaical Low, 
a piece of vellum given by the huſbandt 
wife, importing, that from that day f 
ſhe was no more his wife, and was at | 
to act as if ſhe had never been marred to 
DIVO'RCE )V.) to put away from a 
part or be ſeparated, &c. 
DIVO'TO© (S.) a grave, ſolemn kind a 
' fick, ſuch as is proper for devotion, 
DIURE'SIS (S.) the ſeparation of the un 
the kidnies. 
DIURE'TICK (A.) any thing that pr 


urine. | 
DIU'RNAL (A.) daily, day by &y, i 
day-time. 4 
Diumal Motion of the Earth, in int 
upon its axis. a 
Diurnal Marian of a Planet, is tle 
moves in 24 hours. 
L - Davaal Arch, is an arch deſcribes 
heavenly body between its rifing 200 i 
Diurnal Circle, is a circle in va 
point on the globe moves by 4 4 
1 daily motion. 
DIU'RNAL (S.) ſee Journal. | 
DIURNA'LIS (A.) in the Law, * * 
ſo much land as can be plouged in 977 
DIU'RNARY {S.) an officer in de! 


» 


' 


< bet down perſons te a great depth in water, 


DOC 


who-wrote down, in a book kept for 
7 dune, the daily actions of the prince. 
*RNITY (S.) length of duration. 
LYULGE (V.) to diſcloſe a ſecret, to ab- 
Ib, diſcover, or make known, that which 


5 unknown. 

— S.) a dotard, or ſtupid fellow, a 
ond, fooliſh, or imaginative perſon. 
771NESS (S.) giddineſs, or a ſwimming in 


the head, 

Ax 2 * ſtand- 
ing, Of 3 ] proper P 

.) to act, perform, execute, accompliſh 
ect, or bring to pals. 

YBELER (S.) a great diſh, 

Verb or DOU'CED (S.) a muſical inſtru- 
eat, called a dulcimer. 

CHMIUS (S.) a foot in Verſe, conſiſting of 
je ſyllables, a ſhort one, two long ones, a 
rt one and a long one. | 
BILITY or DO'CIBLENESS (S.) eaſi- 
6 to learn or be taught, quickneſs of ap- 
henfion, readineſs of taking or conceiving 


tz or ſciences. 
CLE or DO'CIBLE (A.) eafily taught, 
bat learns without difficulty, capable of be- 


x inſtructed. 
K (V.) to cut off a horſe's tail; in Lazw, 


* 


uti cut off the entail of an eſtate; a'fo {| 
Jr jm of a (hip, when ſhe Saks herklf « place 
which be in. 

ack 


K S.) the tail of a horſe, the buttock, 
+ felky part of a boar between the rump 
 chine, 

Dry Deck, a place by the water-ſide where 
bps are built and repaired. 

Wa Dich, a place by the water-ſide full of 
ter, into which ſhips are haled to lie by till, 
nel. 

(KED (A.) having the tail cut off. 
dg - decked , bra wny - buttocked ; alſo 
len of a horſe that is ſtrong in the reins, 
d finews of the back. 

Er (S.) a breviary, abſtract, abridg- 
at, or ſummary of a writing; alſo a bill 
reftion which people flick to a parcel of 
6, when they ſend them any where. 

OR (S.) one who has paſſed through all 
e Ggrees of a faculty, and is allowed to 
ile or teach the ſame ; alſo an officer in 
Gr: church, who has the expoſition 
ſome part of ſcripture committed to his 
; 24, 


7 the Pſalter, is he who explains 
pllme, 
eg % Gifeb, bo he who explains 


Day the 2 7 
4 = is he who explains 


RATE or DO'CTORSHIP (s.) the 
be — a doctor. 

COMMONS (s.) a college for 
Pokeſſors of the civil — canon laws; 
N ive the judge of the high court of ad- 
7, the dean of the arches, the com- 


DOG 
miſſi delegate, or the judges of the court 
of delegates, the vicar general, the chancel- 
lors of the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
| and of the lord biſhop of London, the judges 
of the courts of audience and prerogative, and 
the doctors of the civil law, and the proftors 
called licentiates or bachelors, who are the 
practiſers or pleaders in theſe courts. 
DO'CTRINAL (A.) inftruQtive, any thing re- 
lating to particular theſes or opinions. 
DO CTRINE (S.) inſtruction, learning, diſci- 
pline; alſo the theſis or maxims delivered in 
a diſcourſe. 

DO'CUMENT (S.) a precept, inſtruction, ad- 
monition, leon. 
 DOCUME'NT AL (A.) inſtructive, admoniſh- 
ing, teaching. | 
DOCUMENTTZE (V.) to tutor, inſtru, 

admonith ; alſo to chide, find fault with, and 
ſcold at. | 
DO'CUS (S.) a meteor appearing like à beam̃. 


particular cuſtom of paying to the parſon 
tythe of a _-_ called white ale; from this 
town, which ſtands almoſt even with the 
ſhore, the land runs into a large front, called 
by the ſeamen the ſtart - point; here is a good 
market weekly on Thurſday for cattle and 
proviſions; diſtant from London 170 compu- 
ted, and 193 meaſured miles. 

DO'DDER (S.) a weed that winds round other 
herbs, it is alſo called with-wind. 4 
DODE'CAGON (S.) in Gemerry, a regular 

polygon having twelve ſides; a fortifica- 
tion having twelve baſtions. 
DODECAHE”DRON (S.) in Geometry, a fo- 
Id having twelve regular pentagonal baſes; it 
is one of the Platanict bodies. | 
DODECA'TEMORY (S.) a name given to 
the ſigns of the Zodiack ; alſo the 'tw 
part of any thing. N 
DODGE (v.) to cavil, wrangle, prevaricate, 
waver, boggle, ſhuffle and cut, baffle, flinch, 
to fly from one thing to another, to hop or 
ſkip, to hide. 2 
DO DGER (S.) a ſhuffler, wrangler, &e.' one 
that ſkips or jumps from one thing or place 
to another. 8 
DO DRIN (S.) a farthing. TL 
DO'DO (S.] a bird found in St. Maurice's if- 
land, called monk-ſwan ; it has a large head, 
which is covered by a ſkin reſembling a 
monk's cow), | e 
DOE (S.) a female deer; alſo a cant word for a 
common woman or whore. 


DOFF (V.) to put off, uncover, or make bare 


, 

DOG (S.) a four-legged beaſt, very familiar and 
uſeful to mankind, both for pleaſure and ſer 
vice, as watching the houſe, yard, &c. hunt- 
ing and finding ſeveral ſorts of game, &c. alſo 
a ſort of grate, called alſo an andiron, or in- 
ſtrument to lay wood on to burn in.chambery, . 
&c. * term of reproach 5 to — 4 
with whom we are angry, as, Tow ſaucy Dog, 

Ff 2 ; . 


1 


DO DBROOK (S.) in Devonſbire; here is a. 
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for, You impuident fellow; alſo an utenſil for 
© coopers to carry large caſks with between two 
prin, A 714. emblem of fidelity, af. 
ion, and o ce, for which reaſon the 
Romans repreſented their lares or houſhold god: 
under that form; in „there are 
two conſtellations which go by this name, 
uſually called Cans major and Canis mim, the 
great dog and the little dog. 
DOG (V.) to watch or follow a perſon ſlily, in 
order to diſcover whither he is going. 
DO'GATE (S.) the office or dignity of a doge. 
DO'G-DAYS (S.) thoſe days wherein the dog- 
ſtat riſes and ſets with the ſun; they 
the 19th of July, and end the 27th of A 
it, during which time the air is frequently 
very ſultry, faintiſh, and unhealthy. 
DO'G-DRAW (S.) one of the four cauſes for 
which a man may be atrefted as a deer · ſteal- 
er, he being found leading a hound who is 
purſuing a deer by the ſcent. 
'DOGE (S.) the principal magiſtrate in the ſtates 
of Yenice and Gema; he was formerly almoſt 
an abſolute prince, but now can do nothing, 
pot even go out of Venice, without the con- 
curretce of the ſenate ; he gives audience to 
ambaſſadors, but has no power to give an- 
wers: All credentials are in his name, but 
are not figned by him; there is a ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, who does it, and ſeals them 
with the arms of the republick. Embaſſa- 
dors direct their diſpatches to him, neverthe- 
lels he muſt not open them, but in the pre- 
ſence of the counſellors : The money is 
ined in his name, but neither, with his 
re or his arms: He is head of all coun- | 
„ and when be comes into countil, all the 
giſtrates riſe, but he riſes to none, except 
a embaſſadors. At. Venice, he is elected 
to this dignity for life, but at G2, for two 
years only, When he dies, the ſtate does 
bat 0 into, mourning for him] his chilgren 
and brothers are excluced from the chief offi- 
| ces of ſtate, nor are they al'owed, to receive 
any benefices from the court of Rome, except 
the cardinalſhip, that 
hohour, with no juriſdiftion annexed to It, 
He may not diveſt himſelf of his digrity for 
his eaſe.;. and after, bis death, his conduct is 
very narrowly ſearched into, by three inqui- 
_ fitors, and five correctors. 
'GGED or DO'GGISH (A.) furly, il!-na- 
. tured, maroſe, peeviſh, ſullen, crabbed, churl- 
iſh, out of humour. | 
DO'GGEDLY or D 
roſely, peeviſhly, ſurlily. | 
4 dealt by, bard'y, il'y, or barba- 


Jeu. u 
POGGER 8.) ® ſmall Du:cb-built fiſhing- 
veſſel, with a well in the middle for the bet- 
EN and, preſerying the fiſh alive, ard 
t for the market, | 
agents 2 bad rhythm, mean, poor, 
: 4 poetry, Th as o mm N ballady are \ us 


being only a titulary | 


O'GGISHLY (Part.) mo- 


| 


DOL 


DO'GMA (.] in imm 


, ſentiment, 07 


nion, in r-Hgion or philoſophy. PHT! 
SMA THC Al. 2 A, ry _ 
tive, or attached to a notion or 'hat f 
r opinion; one who is for making wh T (8) 
think, ſay, and do juſt as he does. <hib 
DOGMA'TICALLY (Pat) öde, of 2154 
matively, peremptorily. ble © 
DO'GMATISTS (s.) 4 b among dn 
ent phyficiavs, who reduced all dag <6, { 
certain genera, which they divided int f or Di 
cies, and afſign'd medicines for them, by f 1 
poſing principles, drawing conſequences, hed, me 
»pplying thoſe principles and conſequence AIN (: 
the particular diſeaſes under conſideration, | bis heir 
DOGMATTZE (V.) to ſpeak or aſſert r «© b 
tively, to affirm, to broach new doftring, 4 judgn 
inſtruct or teach imperiouſly, as if the tec le: all 
er or dectrine was infallible, , bert 
DQ'C-STAR. (S.) a very bright far da, 
firſt magnitude, in the mouth of Canis u um rou 
DO*G-TRICK (S.) a ſcurvy, waggifh, ov wt ; th 
lucky action. Fance 
DO'G-TROT (S.) a flow, ealy pace, 1 made 
continued Motion. alkd 4 
DOIT (s.) a ſmall Durch coin, three of whi rherato 
are nearly equal to our half. penny. NS. DA 
DO'LCE (A.) in Muſick, loft, gentle, low, | denomin 
DOLE (S.) a donation, gift, alms, the prel Aplæ, 
of a nobleman to the people; 3 quantity K of the 
raw fleſh given away to the poor at the time of 
of a rich perſon, | of tl 
DOLEBO*'TE (S.) ſmart-rnoney, or ſamef ves, &. 
of recompence for a maim, injury, or h was, to 
that a bern gets in the ſervice of a prince, be giver 
DO'LEFUL (A.) forrowful, grievous, ln | which 
table, piteous. | be anc 
DO'LEFULNESS (S.) forrowfulnefs, gr This 
neſs, that deſerves compaſſion, nner, fa 
DOLE-MEA'D (S.) a field wherein ſes, 4 f 
perſom have fhares. ebend a 
LGELHE or DO*LGETH (.) in M Northurk 
onethfhire in North Wales, ſeated on the Dwrbam, 
won in 4 vale, has a ſmall market weekly derer ſur 
Thurſday ; it is much noted for We u Norfs 
tons, that are diſpoſed of here; the me wlume, 
tains round it are called itt walls, which *. Amo J 
ſaid to be three miles high, hath a = Don 
that groweth therein, the bell hangng fa of if 
yew-tree ; diſtant from Londen 149 cm Lean, 
and 187 meaſured miles. | CS-MA 
DO'LIMAN (S.) a kind of long foutanne appointed 
upper coat, with narrow ſleeves, button rieſt app 
the wriſt, and hanging down to the STICK ( 
worn by the Turks. EP it home; 
DOLLAR (S.) a filver coin made in | thoſe, w. 
parts of G and land; they ut u chaplain 
all of the fame fineneſs and weight; Ub 2 gen 
Dutch dollars are moſt common, and enpire, w 
value about 44. 6d. ſterling. og; as p 
DO'LOROUS (A.) ſee Dag. Go, or 
DO'LOUR (s.] grief, pain, forrow, fr 0 
afffliction. Nt or ſtew 
DO'LPHIN (s.) a fea-fiſh; 2% 4 « forces f 
* conſtell:tion conſiſting of 18 fla, , (by f 


* 


th, 
chr Kockhead, dunce, or a dufte, 


ſeꝛchꝛdle perſon» 

TISH (A. * fupid, dull, ſotti, 
ble of in 

-TISHNESS (S.) Fur th unapprehen- 
@ DON (8) a title © honour uſed in 

"167 9 Spdin, equivalent 

bed, maſter, fir, ec. 

An land? hes in for to « perſon, 

| his heirs and ſucceſſort. 

F DOOM (S.) with the Sara, fig- 

| judgment, decree, or 'ordi- 
+ alſo an hemiſpherical roof, or work 

\ bherical form, raiſed over the middle of 

la, by way of crowning ; they have 
s round them, both for ornament and 

p i they are uſually round, tho' there 

ntances of ſquare and oval ones, and 


called a cypola ; alſo cover 
f whi theratory furnace. 
F3-DAY or DOOM'S-DAY BOOK 


) denominated 7 * Fudiciarius wel Cenſu- 
Ale, that h, the judicial book, or 
þ of the furvey of England, compoled i in 
time of William the Conqueror, from a 
of the ſeveral counties, hundreds, 
, Kc. The intent or of this 
was, to be 2 regiſter, by which ſentence 
A the 8 daa and 
2 demeſne, or not, is fil de. 
This book is ſtili remaining in the 
hequer, fair and legible, conſiſting of two 
5, 2 greater and leſſer; the greater 
all the counties of England, ex- 
— Cumberland, Weſimore- 
Durbam, and part of Lancaſbire, which 
er ſurveyed, and except Eſſex, Su, 
ud Norfolk, which are contained in the 
volume, which concludes with theſe 


a the 


weekly 


*. Amo Milleſimo Octegeſimo Sexto ab In 
a fe | Domini, Vigeſimo vero is Wilhel. 
ng'ng Wa et ia Deſcriptio, non uns per bot 
com} mitates, ſed etiam alias. 

MAN or DOO'M'S-MAN (S.) a 


pointed to hear and determine cauſes ; 
prieſt appointed to — confeflions. 
honey 4. thing that relates to 
at home; it an appellation given 
| thoſe, who belong to a _— s family, 
1 —— 8888 , &c. it 
ub 2 general title for all of in the 
wha, who had the ſuperintendance of 
lng; as grand demeftick, who ated as 
mo, or 
Ooefic 


or 
. ire, called 
e # to be the fame 


e it is 
the arched ver of 


DON 


with the protefvre:) who were a degree a= 
dove the pretorians, and were the immediate 
rd of the emperor's perſon 3; under the 
hriſtian emperors e 
the ſtandard of the 
DO'MIFYING (s.) in „the dividing 
in order to 


the heavens into twelve 
ereft a horoſcope. 

DOMINA'TION (S.) the fourth order of an- 
gels ; alſo power, rule, governance, &c. 

DOMINEE'R (V.) to ſwagger, infult, va- 
pour, bear ſway, behave in an infolent man- 
net, lord it over, and carry it very haughtily 
towards a perſon or perſons, 

DOMINEE'RING (s. 5 an inſulting | or tyran- 
nical manner of behaviour, 

DOMINEE'RINGLY (Fur.) inſolently, ty- 
ranni 

DOMINICA (S.) Palm-Sunday. 

DOMTINICAL LETTERS (S.) a name gi- 
ven to the firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet, 
becauſe of their being uſed 'by chronologers, 
to denote Sunday, 'or the Lord's day, one of 
which being fixed for that purpoſe, the other 
fix expreſs the other fix days of the week, 


and theſe letters ſhift places annually and gra- 


y, except 

DOMTNICANS or PREA'CHERS (S.) a 
religious order founded by St. Dominick, ap- 
proved by bmocent III. in the council of La- 
teran, in 1215, and confirmed by Homrixs 
III. under St. Auſtin's rules, and the foun- 
der's particular conſtitutions. 

DOMINICUM (S.) lands by a 

for the uſe of his family; alſo lands held by 
a man in fee to himſelf, and his heirs and 
ſucceſſors. 

DOMINION (S.) government, rule, power, 
authority. 

DO'MINO (S.) a hodd worn by the canon of a 
cathedral. 

DO'MUS CONVERSORUM (S.) was for- 

meriy the name of the houſe where the rolls 
are kept, in'C -Lane, 

DONA'TION (s.) a gift, largeſs, or bounty, 
commonly meant of ſuch as are appropriated 
to charitable or religious uſes. 

DON ATIs TS (S.) ancient ſchiſmaticks who 
followed the errors of Denatus, a biſhop of 
Carthage ; they held, that the Father was 
above the Son, and the Son above the Holy 
Ghoſt ; that there was no virtue in the 
church, 1 reaſon, thoſe of their ſect 
were re-baptized ; that baptiſm conferred 

but thoſe” of their ſect, was null; — 
there was no church but i * ca, &c, 


ade by's hee of Oba a preſentation 


1 


made tron Ken to a clergy - 
man, being no ways concerned in 
the affair; A iſhopricks were do- 


natives of the king. 
DO'NCASTER (S.) in the 


Yarkſbire, ſituate on the river 1 | 


a very ancient town, and formerly much 


| larget and finer thay now; tat 759 wa 


DOR 


men, and is 

Kockings, gloves 
good market weekly on Saturdays for cattle, 
<orn, &c, Here are two very large, ftrong, 
and loſty bridges over the river Don, with a 
Jong cauſe-way, and the semains of the great 
Roman high- way; it is diſtant from Londen 

123 computed, and 155 meaſured miles. 

DO'NDON (S.) a fat old woman. 

DONEE' (S.) in Law, one who receives a gift, 
or has lands, & e. given him. 

DO'NJON (s.) in Fortification, a large tower 
or redoubt in a fortreſs, whither, in caſes of 
neceſſity, the gariſon may retreat, and capi- 

 tulate with more advantage, being, by their 
fituation, enabled more eaſily to defend them- 
ſelves, and annoy the enemy. 

DONOR (S.) one who gives to, or beſtows any 
thing upon another, whether lands, goods, or 
money. 

DOOM (V.) to judge, ſentence, or appoint 
what ſhall be the fate of another. 

DOOM (S.) judgment, ſentence, a fixed and 
irrevocable , from which no relief can 


de got. | 
DOO'M'S-DAY (S.) the general or laſt day of 
judgment, or that day wherein, according to 
the general received opinion of Chriſtians, 
every man, both ſoul and „ ſhall be ei- 
ther choſen to eternal ineſs, or ſentenced 

to everlaſting miſery, 
DOOR (S.) in Arcbitecture, that which ſhuts 
ſtops, hinders, or permits perſons to go 


DO'RCHESTER (S.) in Oxſerdſbire, was for- 
merly a noted city, and a biſhop's ſee for 460 
years, wiz, from 634 to 1094, when Re- 
migius, its laft biſhop, tranſlated it to Lincaln, 
from which time it fell to decay, till at laſt 
it was of ſo fmall account, that it was by 
ſome left out of the catalogue of market- 
towns; though Opilhy calls it a fair and large 
market and ſhire-town, and a corporation ; 
but ſends no members to parliament z it has 
a large ſtone bridge over the Thames, and is 


graced with a fine church; diſtant from Lon- | 


An 41 computed, and 49 meaſured miles. 
DO'RCHESTER (S.) the principal or ſhire- 
town of Dorſerſhrire, built on the banks of 
the river Frome; it is a pretty large town, 
with three very wide fireets, and -as man 
© + andſome churches, with a fine gti 


DO'RICK MOOD (S.) a grave, ſow, _ 


DOR 


are neither great nor beautif, 
ſituate on a riſing ground, — n 
the ſouth and weſt ends into nh; 
ſpacious downs, renders it very plea 
delightful. In the year 1613 it wa 6 
deſtroyed by fire, except the great cu 
yang of a inhabitants loſt their lim 
ancient corporation, Which; 
year of king Charles I. 8 
which gave the goyernment there | 
mayor, bailiffs, aWertnen, and bum 
with an enlargement of privilege, 1, 
time of the Romans, it was one of 
winter ſtations, was walled in, and 
caſtle, which were all demoliſhed 3%. 
by the Dares; it was for ſome time 
for making fine broae=cloth ; but tha + 
is now turned into fine ſerges, (elling 
and brewing ale; the afſizes, quanti- 
and elections for knights of the tire ws 
held here; for which puryoſe it is accom 
dated with good inns, and a plentiful u 
on wage it ſends two members to 
ment; is diſtant from Londen gy 
. puted, and 124 meaſured miles, 
DOREE?* (S.) a fiſh called St. Peter's 66, 
OO RICK (A.)] in the now commonly 8 
orders of architecture, is the ſecond d 
five, faid to be invented by the Dri 
people of Greece, 
DO RICK DIALECT (s.) one of th 
manners of ſpeaking, which was uſd a 
the ancient Greeks, by the Drrian. 


| 


kind of mufick, very proper either fr 
church, or the camp. 
DO'RMAN or DO'RMER (S.) a fey 
or window made in the roof of a had; 
light the ſtairs, &c. 
DO'RMANT (A.) fill, quiet, (pig 
reſt ; as, the affair lies dormant, that i, 
dropped or diſcontinued. 
DORM ANT LION (S.) in Hag, 11 
that is aſ-ep ; it differs from conchant ant 
that (tho they both lie down, and bare! 
fore-paws ſtretched out) a lion couchant 
his head erected; whereas a ln dm 
his head lying upon his fore-paws. 
DO'RMANT TREE (S.) a beam lying U 
a hovſe ; alſo called a ſummer. 
DO'RMITORY (S.) in a Convert, it 
chamber or lodging-room where the fin 
brothers ſleep. | 
DO'RMOUSE (s.) a kird of field ma 
is faid to ſleep all the winter. 
DORP (s.) a<ountry town or vgn 
or lane, 
DO'RSER (S.) a pannier or baſket put 
horſe's back, to carry things in. 
DO'RSETSHIRE (S.) b bounded 7 1 
by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire, on i 
D 5g the eaſt 5 K 
the ſouth by the Britiſp chanel! br 
$0 miles long, ad in t broadeſt pt! 
25 miles over, and its circumfereae 


#ms-hovſes, c. — 


DOU 


Its inhabitants are computed at 
þo c the houſes 22,000 ; — 
Pp. ene W or agree 
continued till its monarch E 
ned the reſt of the — 


{; The 


xs to be erected, N 
+ their bumour of building their houſes 
fly large ; it ſends 20 members to parlia- 


t, has 22 market-towns, is divided into | 


ivifons, and theſe into 29 hundreds, 
ch contain 248 pariſhes z it is ſeated in a 
bl ar, and yields all the neceſſaries of 
in great abundance, but particularly ſheep, 
kh are ſo fruitful, that the ewes com 
ly bring forth two lambs at a time; the 
tune is ſo very rich and fertile, occafion'd 


the mixture of abundance of the ſweeteſt | 


matick plants, that the ſheep thrive ex- 
eh; beſides which, there is plenty of 
won free<ſtone, marle, or tobacco-pipe- 
yy hemp, barley, &c. 
RSIPAROUS or DORSTFEROUS 
LANTS (S.) are thoſe of the capillary kind, 
hich have no ſtem, and bear their ſeeds on 
backfide of the leaf, 
E (S.) the quantity of phyſick preſcribed 
2 phyſician to be taken by his patient at 
time; allo ſo much of a ftrong liquor as 
one fitting makes a perſon drunk ; as, He 
bis doſe, that is, bs it ſuddled. 


E(V.) to ſleep or ſlumber ſo as 
0 cy gently, l 


awa3 | 
SEL or DORSEL (S.) a woollen cloth, 
ae in Devonſbire, | 
0 (S.) a ſmall mark or point, fuch as is 
t over an i, or at the end of a ſentence. 
TV.) to mark with ſmall points, as en- 
yers do to expreſs Or in Heraldry. 
TAGE (S.) that age wherein perſons act 
ny, or over and above fondly, which 
generally a pretty advanced one, and fre- 
atly expreſs'd by old folks towards young 
s, which they ſometimes mary, 
ARD (S.) a fimple, filly, or over-fond 
I fellow, that has married a young girl. 
Te (V.) to grow childiſh or filly, to be 
ky ond, to love over much, &c. 
kn (S.) Durch coin, the eighth part 
a vers : 
TEREL (S.) a bird which mimicks 
= * of lull 51 
BLE (V.) to make twice as much, or 
u much to a thing as it contained before 
ts Oo alſo ſpoken of a hare, 
1 *. 
bn 2 goes a winding courſe, 
Mr (a.) twice as much, two-fold, as 
fl — one. tht ſp as 5 ge a 
ce, i 2 
14 at him when . 


DO V 
| DO'UBLE FICHEE (S.) in Heraldry, n croſs 
which has two points at each extremity. 
DOUBLE LETTER (S.) in Grammar, 2 
letter which has the ſound of two, as X. Q. Zz 
' DO'UBLE PLEA ($.) is that wherein the de- 
fendant alledges for himſelf two ſeveral mat- 
ters in bar of the action, either of which is 
fufficient to debar the plaintiff, 
DOUBLE QUARREL (S.) a complaint made 
to the archbi of the province, 


| Inferior ordinary, for delaying juſtice ; its 


DOUBLE RATIO (S.) fee Duple. 

DOUBLE VESSEL, or PELICAN (S.) ia 
Cbymiſtry, is when two bolt-heads, or m · 
traſſes, are luted together by their necks. 

DO'UBLER- (S.) a perſon that works at a 


DO'UBLET G.) a garment formerly worn by 
the men, and was much the ſame as a waiſt- 

| coat is now; alſo a double caſt at dice-play, 

| or that where both the dice have the fame 
ſpots, as 2 fives, 2 threes, &c. alſo a dupli- 
eate of a letter, ce. 

DO'UBLINGS (S.) in Heraldry, the lining of 
robes or mantles of Rate, or of the mantlings 
in atchivements; in Hunting, the irregular 
courſe which a hare runs, in order to deceive 
the dogs, and make them loſe their ſcent 3 
in military Aﬀairs, it is the joining two ranks 
or files of ſoldiers, whereby they become 
one; in Navigation, doubling a cape or point, 
is ſaling by it on one fide, and coming back 
on the other, 

DOUBLOON (S.) a Spaniſh coin, of the va- 
lue of two pi 

' DOUBT (V.) to be in ſuſpence, or at an un- 
certainty ; that does not know what to de- 
termine or reſolve on, or which fide of the 
queſtion to take, 

DOU'BTFUL (A.) dubious; uncertain, ambi- 


guous. 
— omni (S.) uncertainty, dubiouſ- 


„ am . 

DOU'BTING (S.) the forbearing to give one's 
aſſent to a thing, being apprebenfive that we 
are not ſufficiently acquainted with it; the 
not being able to give an deciſion on 
either fide of a queſtion. 

DOU/BTLESS (A.) paſt difpute, certain, ab- 
ſolute, that admits of no ſcruple, that is 
quite clear and plain. 

DOU'CET (S.) a cuſtard; alſo the teſticles of 


DOUCINE (S.) in Architedure, a moulding 


at the top of the cornice, half convex, and 
— 22 ſometimes called the cymatium 
or 
on a female pigeon. 
te 
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DOW 
among rocks, where the hayen itſelf 


ftuate tſelf 
was formerly ; the paſſage from bence into 


France being neareſt and ſafeſt, it was or- 
dained, that no perſon going out of the king- 
dom to the continent, ſhould take ſhipping in 
rn 
and was ly obligated to find 21 ſhips 
3 ad bat by Pulls Coe 
10 Fates, and a i Julius Cæſar, 
decay, and alſo the 


Expence 3, t it is now but a poor place, 


Saturday, and a fair on Nov. 11, which con- 
tinues 9 days; heretofore were ſeven churches, 
but thry are now reduced to two; it js diſ- 
tant from London 55 computed, and 71 mea- 
ſured miles 3 of late the lord wardens. of the 
Cinque-ports have been ſworn, and the reſt of 
the buſineſs belonging to them ia general has 
been done here. ; 
DOVE-TAIL (S.) in Carpentry, à joint that 
faſtens boards together, wherein the tenon or 
piece that is let into the other goes widening 
to the extreme, and ſo cannot be drawn out 
again but by ſliding the i ths nb 
DO'VE-TAILING (s.) the joining or faſten- 
ing boards together, by what the carpenters 
call a dove-tail, that is, z mortiſs and tenon 
much broader at one end than the other. 
DOUGH (S.) nw flower, water, ſalt, &c. 


kneaded and made up into a conſiſtence pro- 


to make bread, cakes, pye-cruſt, &c. 
DOU'GHTY (A.) a mock word for courage- 
ous, valiant, ſtrong, ſtout, mighty. 
DOUK (V.) to dive, duck, or immerge in 
water. 


DO'WABLE (A.) that may be endowed, or“ 


have a ſettlement fixed upon it for its ſupport. 

-DO'WAGER. (S.) the widow of. a prince or 
nobleman, ore who has a dower ſettled upon 
her, for her ſupport and maintenance. 


: 
l 
| 


after her deceaſe deſcends to his children; it 
is alſo the portion a woman brings her buſ- 
t marriage, towards ſupporting. the 


11 


order. 4 at 

Do WL ASS (S.) a coarſe, ſtrong ſort of linen, 
uſed principally to make ſhirts: or ſhifts for 
hard-working people. 

DOWN (Part.) below, or in the bottom; alſo 

te imperative mood of the verb to deſcend or 
go down 

DOWN (S.) the fineſt and ſofteſt of a gooſe's 
feathers ; alſo a ſoft woolly ſubſtance growing 
upon the rind of ſome fruits, and upon the 


walled in, and had] 


ich DRA'BLER (s.) a ſmall fail, uſed 


DRA 


day; diſtant from London 71 compu, 


DOWNS (S.) an elevation of Qone 
thered aloog the ſea-banks, which ln 
barrier to it; it i particularly ue te 


DO'WNWARD (Part.) towards the be 
or lower 

DO'WNY (A.) covered with down, 
or delicate to the touch. " 


„ (S.) a ſhort verſe of thank 
ing or praiſe to God, frequen 5 
divine — as the Gloria A. 
14th verſe of the ſecond chapter of $t 
Glory be to God on bigh ; they are thus a 
becauſe they begin with Asta, glory, 
DO'XY (S.) a ſhe · beggar, L 
whore; the female companion of 1 ft 
dier, travelling tinker, &c. 
DOZE or DOSE (V.) to be half affe, 
in a gentle ſlumber, from which a (a; 
or noiſe will eafily awake a perſon, 
drawings, performed by pieces of cotton a 
ſtuffed into à quill, the end broke 
lint, to lay the tmall-coal, chalk, c 
material uſed, very ſmooth, and regula 
breaking off the harſh frokes or edges 
DO'ZEN or DO'SEN (S.) the number 
and in many commodities fourteen j u 
DR W.) a may whore, 300 fu 
A a naity whore, , On 
quean ; der xt: top-ſail 3 alſo an en 
dinary ſort of woollen cloth, chief 
in the winter-time. | 


courſe and bonnet are not deep en 
eloath the maſt. 

DRACHM or DRAM (S.) the 16th 
an ounce averdupoiſe; with the Api 
it is the th part of an ounce, and 
3 ſcruples, or C0 grain. 

DRA'CHMA (S.) a Grecias coin, 
about 7 pence of our money- 

DRA'CO or DR A'GON (S.] in 4} 
conſtellation in the northern 

| fiſting according to Prolemy of 37 If 
and Mr. Flamfteed 49 ſtars. 

DRA'CO VOLANS (S.) 2 meteo 
like a flying dragon. ; 

DRACO'NTICK MONTH G.) — 


12. ö 


D R A 
Amme from, and return to, her aſcendinę 


node- * ny 
LI S.) in Medicine, an itching 
—— den; it affects them 
chiefly about the back , (ders, and arms, 
ind is ſappoſed to ariſe fromm little worms un- 
the ſkin. 
Ar (8.0 hog-waſh, ſuch as grains and 
waiter, blood, diſh- water, &c. 
RAFFY (A.) filthy, naſty, foul, dirty. 
40 (S.) a 's tail; alſo a hook. 
RAG (V.) to draw, bale, pull, or trail a- 
bng on the ground by downright force or 


ſtrength. 

RAGANT (S.) a gum ſo called. 

RA'GGLE (V.) to daub the tail or bottom 
of one's cloaths with dirt, as one walks along. 
LAGOS (.) pieces of timber faſtened toge 


ther, ſo that they will carry ſome ſorts of | 


lrthess down a river, ſometimes called 


flats; alſo any thing that hangs over the 
ble of a ſhip, and hinders Her failing freely. N 


ucxkr (S.) a tramel, draw, or ſweep 


bhing-net. 

A'GOMAN (S.) in the Eaftern Nations, is 
, who for the facilitation of com- 

nerce, makes it his buſineſs to act as an in- 


A'GON (S.) a ſerpent grown to a monſ- 
row bigneſs, and ſuppoſed alſo to be of as 
nonſtrous a ſhape. 

A'GON'S BLOOD (S.) a kind of reſin of 
reddiſh colour, iſſuing out of a tree in A- 
rica, called dyagon 3 it eaſily diſſolves by 
teat ; and, if caſt into the fire, flames, but 
an hardy be brought to diſſolve in a liquid. 
I WORT (S.) ſerpent's or viper's 
b 


Dragn's Head and Tail, in „the 
(dex of the planets, or the two points wherein 
þ A — re the etliptick. 

A (A.) in Heraldry, is ſpoken of 
bat, the — parts whereof reſemble 

gon. 


AGOON (S.) an horſeman, or ſoldier who 
hts both on horſeback, and on foot, 


AIN (V.) to free land, &c. from water, | 


other moiſture, by cutting and contrivi 
— = off. x Ih 
IN (S.) a water-courſe, fink, common- 
3 to carry off waſte water, or 
E (S.) the male of that 
Ir a duck, 
+) a ſmall quantity of any ſpirituous 
Por, uſually drank out of a glaſs, little 
p, &c, alſo 18 bart of a common ounce, 


= C) a ſtage-play, either tragedy, or 
_ (A.) of, or belonging to a 
— POET (s.) a perſon who 


P or RAR 1 


ſpecies of eata- 


| 


DRA 
Drap de Berry, a frieze, ot thick, ſtrong, 


warm cloth fit for winter wear. 

DRA'PER (S.) a vender or ſeller of eloth. 

Linen Draper, one who deals in all kinds 
of linen. 

Weellei Draper, one who deals only in 
broad or woollen-cloths, ſuch as mens clcathis 
are made of, &c. 

DRA'PERY (S.) the cloth trade, whether 
woollen or linen; in Painting and Scuſpture, 
it is the repreſentation of the c'\oathing of 
any figure ; it alſo takes in tapeſtry and 
hanginge. | 

DRA'STICK MEDICINE (S.) one which o- 
rr quickly and vigorcuſly. 

DRAUGHT (S.) the quantity of liquor a per- 
ſon drinks at one pull; alſo a jakes, com- 
mon-ſewer, or neceſſary · houſe; in Painting, 
the out-line or ſketch of any thing, or a pieca 
not finiſhed with proper colouts ; in Naviga- 
tion, the depth of à ſhip in the water when 
under fail ; in Lato, an inftrument or writ- 
ing drawn up in order to be approved of, 
before it is engrolſed and ſigned 3 in Trade, an 
overplus of weight allowed to the buyers of 
ſome ſorts of gods, eſpecially ſuch as are lia- 
ble to waſte, as tobacco, ſugar, &c. 

DRAUGHT HOOK (s.) in Gunnery, hooks 
faſtened to the cheeks of a carriage; in War, 
it is a number of ſoldiers made out of every 
company for ſome extraordinary expedition, 
c. in Trade, it is ſo much goods as are car- 
ried upon one carriage at a time; alſo the 
demand, ſale, or diſpoſal of any commodity, 
is fo called, 

DRAUGHTS (S.) a diverfion, or game, played 
at in coffee-houſes, &c. 

DRAUL or DRAWL (V.) to ſpeak ſlowly in 
a canting, or affected manner. 

DRAW (V.) to pull or ba e; alſo a term in 
Hunting, fignifying to beat the buſh after 2 
beaſt ; alſo to delineate or make the repre - 
ſentation of any thing upon a plane; ſome- 
times conſidered and applied to Painters ; 
ſometimes to Mathematicions laying dowa 
the hour-lines for a ſun-dial, &c. a ſhip is 
faid to dratv ſo much water as it occupies the 
ſpace when failing z that is, ſo many feet as 
it finks into the water, ſo many feet is it ſaid 
to draw. 

DRA'W-BACK (S.) in Commerce, is the re- 

ying to a merchant the duties or cuſtotns 

has paid at the importing foreign goods, 
upon his them again. 

DR A'W-BOY (S.) a perſon who pulls up the 
leaſhes in a weaver's loom, by which the 
figures or draught in the ſtuff or filk is 

produced. 

DRA“ W- BRIDGE (S.) a bridge over a moat, 
river, or any place filled with water, that may 
be drawn up, and let down at pleaſure. 

DRA'WER (S.) ſometimes means one of the 
partitions of a cheſt, ſcruitore, &c, made to 
pull out or ſhove in eafily, for the convenience 
of putting linen, papers, uc. ſeparate from 

Gs any 


DRE 


any thing elſe ; ſometimes it means the 
waiter or ſervant that attends upon company 
at a tavern, &c. and ſometimes it means a 
+ delineator or picture · maker; 1 
cularly uſed in the weaving - trade, for him 
who defigns the figures, &c. for r the flowered 
filks. who is called a 
pr ris ) in erer, he — 2 
, entation of any 8 
— an out- line, ſketch, or picce, but 
ſlight'y done; or cne high'y finiſhed in black 
lead, Aer ink, &c. but when it is in the 
natural colours, it is then denominated a 


* amiſi, in Hunting, is when the 
hcunds take a wrong ſcent, and hit it up the 
wind, whereas they ſhould have done it down, 
or along with the wind. 
| Drawing a Bill of Exchange, is the writ- 
ing, fening, and Loving it to another to re- 
ecive a certain fam of a certain perſon, for 
the uſe of the drawer, &c. 
Drawirg of Wear, vgs go 
of metal till it becomes very plian 
Drawing an the Slit, is when 8 
take a ſcent, r 
find the fame ſcent agai 
DRAWING MEDICINES (S.) foch as f- 
pen and bring a ſore to a head. 
DRA'WING TABLE (S.) a board to put a 
. ſheet of paper on, for the more convenient 
moking cf draughts, eſpecially pieces of ar- 
chitectute, becauſe perpendicular and parallel 
lines may be drawn by the help of an inſtru- 


| 


ment in the ſhape of a T, which ſerves as | 


a rule, without the trouble of raifing them | 
geometrically ; theſe inſtruments are alſo ex- 
uſeful in navigation, and, if truly | 

made, are the beſt and moſt expeditious 


DRAY 6) — low, open carriage, par- 
ſed by brewers to carry their drink 

on to their cutomers 3 allo the neſt of : fo 
ſquirre 

. DRAY'TON (S.) in Shropfeire, though but a 
poor town, has a good market weekly on 
Wedneſday for horſes and cattle ; it is diſtant 
from London 118 computed, and 149 mea- 
ſured miles. 

DRA'ZEL (S.) a naſty, ſluttiſh, careleſs, dirty 
woman. 

DREAD (S.) fear, awe, terror, fright or horror. 

DREAD (V.) to ſtand in awe of, to feat, or 
be terrified at a perſon or thing. 

DREA'DFUL (A.) terrible, frightful, amaz- 
ing, caufing great horror ar ſurptize. 

DREAM (S.) — objects that the ĩmagina 
tion repreſents to people in their ſleep ; alſo 
ary whimſical, airy ſpeculation, or improba- 
b'e project, propoll, or de ſign. 


D R 1 
a manner, that one might ſuppoſe bin uh 
DREA'MER (8) a ng 


nation v 
fothful, unadtive 
about his — 


DREDGE (V.) to ſtrew flower upon mex, 
while it is roaſting at the fire, to dry up th 
fat or moiſture that is upon it, in aer ty 
baiſt it with butter, to make it look bes. 
fully to the eye. 

DRE'DGER or DRE'DGING-BOX (S) 4 
{mall gr box, commonly made of br 

| or 8 ſmall holes bored or 2 

or cover, to let the flour, 
in th hs, come out in a — 
meat roaſting at the 
article above. 1 wink 

DRE'DGERS or DRU'DGERS (S.) fuck 6. 
ermen as are employ'd about taking or gettig 


oyſters. 

DREFRY or wp (A.) an old wi 
i poets, Ggnifying ter 
. lamentable, — 4 

Als 
mixed with filth, 9 

DREGS (S.) the 3 1 
part of any kind 2 

| worſt part of any thing; the refuſe, or whit 

is left after the beſt is taken away; lo th 
mean, vulgar, uncultivated, or wicked 
of any or nation. 


a * of wine, beer, tc. ab RINK (v.) 
— — 2 — 0 Th 
PRENCH S.) a phyſical liquid doſe, ef — * 
DRESS (9.3 e ornament, beautify, ay 
embeiſh, either verbal or er) 
. ALL, 
DRESSER (S.) ſornetimes means 2 perſon th wack fr 
bs Grilled in Sabiting a perſon to x2upy e the fi 


MIPPING ( 
raafted befori 
gular ant 


Sc. and ſometimes it Ggnifies the (hel 
broad long board in a kitchen, where | 
— —— on, and prepares by 


DRIBELE or DRYVEL (V.) to kt the 
liva or ſpittle run out the mouth, like 
operating in falivatians, for the foul de 
eren ar other 


DRIBLET G.) a ſmall part of re fn 
nc} a 

DRIFT (S.) the aim, purpoſe or deſign 
perſon ; in Minirg, it is a change) pl 


3 


F 


z 2 

number of cattle there is upon a foreft, 
+ is called the drift of the foreſt ; alſo when 
in large heaps or chan- 


head big ſheets faſtened to it, as other 
dh have, to keep the ſhip right upon the 
ka; it alſo prevents a flip from driving with 


the current. 5 

MET WAY (S.) is the ſame with Lee wway. 
KILL (S.) an inftrument to bore holes in 
iron, ſteel, braſs, or any other metal. : 
RILL (V.) to pierce, bore, or make holes in 


defrgned ; 
RYLY (Part.) doing any thing cunningly, 
emfily, lily, without ſeeming to take no- 
tice ; — merrily, archly, waggiſhly, and 
by rically. 
RINESS . without — droughtineſs; 
ao cunningnes, waggi e. 
IRINK (s.] any fort of liquor that may be 
dank or ſwallowed, but particularly ſpoke of 
4 forts of malt liquors, commonly called 
or ale. ; 
RINK (v.) to fwallow down any liquid mat- 
ter, as water, beer, wine, &c. 
RIP (s.) in ArchiteFzre, a flat ſquare mem- 
ter, vulgarly cal'ed the eaves, and is the 
ame with larmier 3 alſo a kind of fteps 
in buildings that have flat roofs, made to 
walk on. 
RIP (V.) to come away by drops, or trickle 
down like tears; any gentle diftfilition, or 
fallng in ſmajl quantities, like meat roaſting 
before the fire, 
NPO (S.) the fat that falls from meat 
roaſted before the fire; alſo the inclination or 
gular ſlant of a pent- houſe. 
AWE (V.) to force along, to comp?! to go, 
make to do ſomething z alſo to cut a paſ- 
bee or lane in a mine, to go farther into it, 
er to have communication with ſome other 
pt ; alſo when a boat or other thing floats 
on the water, and goes along with the 
tue, without the guidance or direction of 
uy perſon ; alſo when a ſhip goes with the 
urrent, tide, or ſtream, againſt the reſiſ- 
ice made by an anchor's being let down. 
FL VELLER (s.) a foo! or ident that lets bis 
Fittle run out of his mouth, one that ſlab- 
N or wets his chin. 05 
IVER (s.) one that forces or compels cat- 


: when an inqueſt is made into the 


DRO 

. te to go that way as he would have them, 
but more particularly ſpoke of coachmen, 
carmen, waggoners, and the conductors of 
all other carriages, | 

DRI'ZZLE (V.) to wet, or fill in ſmall drops 
like a flow rain. 

DROFTWICH or DU'RTWICH (S.) in 
Worcefter ſhire, upon the river Sa/worp, is 
a town corporate, with four hundred hou- 
ſes in it, and four churches; the town is 
wealthy, and had great privileges granted 
it by king Jabn, whoſe charter they have 
ſill in being; they were alſo much favoured 
by king Edzvard III. Bit in 1290 one of 
their ehurches, and a great part of the town, 
was burnt down, which ſo reduced it, that 
it was long in recovering again its former 
ſplendor. King James I. granted it a new 
charter, which appoints the government to be 
by two bailiffs, four juſtices, and a recorder; 
the market is weekly on Friday; it ſends two 
members to parliament. This town is fa- 
mous for the moſt excellent white ſalt, which 
is made here, from the ſummer to the win- 
ter ſolftice, in ſuch great quantities, that the 
duty or exciſe comes to 50,000 J. it is diſ- 
tant from London $2 computed, and 95 mea» 
ſured miles. 

DROLL (S.) a ſhew or ordinary play exhibited 
at fairs; alſo a wag or merry fellow ; a jeſter 
or pleaſant companion; one that can or does 
play with or upon words; a punſter. 

DROLL (V.) to banter or make ſport; to 
joke, to be merry, and divert the company 
with waggiſh or arch playing upon words ; 


to pun. 

DRO'LLERY (S.) the art or practice of wag- 
giſh mirth; jeſting, joking, punning, or 
playing uron words. : 

DRO'MEDARY (S.) a beaſt like a camel, 
but ſmaller and Nenderer ; it has two bunches 
upon its back, which ſerve inſtead of a ſad- 
dle: They are reported to be ſo ſwift, as to 
travel 100 miles a day, and are capable of 
enduring a great deal of fatigue ; they have 
no fore-teeth nor hoof, but their feet are co- 
vered with a thick fleſhy ſkin. 

DRONE (S.) a bee without a ſting, which-the 
reſt expel or drive out of the hive; alſo an 
idle, flothful, indolent perſon ; alſo the deep 
holding key-note of a bagpipe. 

DRO'NFIELD (S.) in Derbyſhire, a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 112 computed, and 140 
meaſured miles. 

DRO NIS H (A.) after the manner of a drone ; 
idle, flothful, careleſs, and indolent. 

DRO'NISHNESS (S.) ſÞthfuineſs, id'enzfs, 
indolence ; alſo ſlowneſs or inactivity. 

DROOP (V.) to hang down the head, to be 
diſpirited, to waſte or decay, to grow lan- 
guid, faint, and lifeleſs. 

DROO/PINGLY (Part.) faintly, languidly, 
diſpiritedly, and waſtingly. - 

DROP (S.) the ſmalleſt quantity of any Lquid 
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- whatever; in Arcbitecture, it is the orna- 
ment in the entablature of the Dorick order 
put under the triglyphs, ſomewhat in the 
ſhare of little bells. | 

DROP (V.) to waſte or decay any liquid mat- 

ter by a very little, or a drop at a time; to 
fall by ſmall particles or drops, as certain chy- 
mica] medicines are appointed to be taken 
20, 30, 40, &c. at a time, and for that 
resſon re emphatically called drops; alſo to 
deſcend from a window or other eminence, 
by gently letting the perſon or thing down, 
as low as the hands, arms, &c. or any o- 
ther machine they have, will permit, anc 
then letting go the hold, by which means 
the verſon or thing falls or drops down. 

DPRO'PSICAL (A.) one inclined to the diſ 
temper called the dropſy. 

DRO'PSY (S.) a diftemper wherein ſome part 

or the whole body is filled with a watry hu- 
mour ; as, the Aſcites, wherein the abdomen 
or lower belly is affected; the Anaſarca, 
wherein the whole body is affected; the Hy- 
drocephalus, which troubles the bead; and 
the Hydraceſe, the ſcrotum : There is alſo 
another kind, called a Tympanites, wherein 
the body, inftead of water, is filled with 
wind, by which means it is ſtretched to an 
immoderate bulk. 

DROSS (S.) the waſte or ſcum of metals in 
flux ; alſo the ſediment or dirty part of ſu- 
gar, duſt in tobacco, &c. 

DRO'SSINESS (S.) a metal's being mixed 
with, or naturally inclined to waſte, ſcurf, 
ſcum, or other impurity ; the quantity of 
waſte in a commodity. 

DRO'SSY (A.) full of impurity, ſcurf, duft, 
waſte, &c. 

DROVE S.) a large number, flock, or herd 
of cattle, great or ſmall. | 

DPRO'VERS (S.) ſuch perſons as bring up cat- 
tle for the ſaleſmen, gro ſiers, carcaſs-buteh- 
ers, &c, the ſame with drivers, 

DROUGHT (S.) when a ſeaſon or the earth 
is exceeding dry, or very much wants rain; 
alſo thirſt in a human or brute creature, 

DROU'GHTY (A.) thirſty, wanting drink, 

or proper watering by rain, watering-pots, &c, 
as gardens, fields, Sc. in a dry ſeaſon. 

DROWN (V.) to plunge into, or pour liquor 
upon a thing till it is eovered, &c. to cauſe a 
living creature to loſe its life by water or ſome 
other liquid matter, 12 plunging or immerg - 
ing it in the ſame; alſo to intoxicate or make 
a perſon drunk with ſtrong liquors, ſuch as 
wine, ale, brandy, &c, | 

DRO'WSY (A.) ſleepy, heavy, or very inclin- 
able to ſleep; alſo fluggith, unactive, or un- 
willing to ſtir, move, or do any thing. 

DRUB (V.) to beat, threſh, or cudgel ſevere- 

ly. by way of chaſtifement, with a tick. 

DRU'BBING (S.) threſhing or beating ſevere- 

lv, or chaſtiſing a perſon, for a fault com- 

mitted, with a ſtick, 


DRU 


mean offices of life, that works 
and often, for a ſmal! pay or reward, 

DRUDGE (V.) to work much or fave hay 

- particularly in the meaner parts of bu 
for a —— money or - of r 

DRU'DGER (8.) one 
_ ſame with . 3 ge 

DRU“ DGERV (S.) fa 
ment, very hard kay,” ” OY 

DRU'GCET (S.) a narrow woollen ſtuff. 
for mens, and eſpecially boys clothes, 

DRU*GGIST or DRU'GSTER (S.) a tw 
that principally deals in foreign gums, . 
plants, &c. for the uſe of the doQory, y 
thecaries, or chymiſts, 

DRUGS (S.) a general name for all fort; 
ſpices, and other commodities of the wow 
tick kind, brought from foreign 
but chiefly from the Levant and Faft rd 
and particularly for phyſical uſes; allo a c 
nou; =p do — 2 or that beten 

cheap, by reaſon of or being 
of faſhion * 11 called 2 n 

DRU IDS (S.) among the ancient Cab x 
Britons, were perſons who had the cir: « 
inſtructing the people in religion, philoſopl 
politicks, and other ſpeculative accomgli 
ments; they were likewiſe judges, and wht 
ever refuſed to ſubmit to them, were deems 
rebels, and accurſed ; they were choſen out 
the beſt families, that the dignity of the 
ſtation, added to that of their birth, mip 
procure them the greater reſpect. 

DRUM (S.) a muſical inſtrument that i 
nerally made uſe of in the army, to all i 
ſoldiers together, and direct them bos 
act; the body of it is made of a thing 
of oak, bent in a cylindrical form, and ax 
end or bottom is covered with parchment; 
make it ſound, one of the ends is fn 
with a ftick, and there are braces on tl 
fides, whereby the ſound may be 

louder or ſlacker. In ArchiteAure, the n 

or tambour, 


brafe, 

Drum of the Ear, in Avatmy, 1 city] 
the inner part of the ear, reſembling 2 dun 
its outer part is covered with a memoax 
called membrana tympani; its office (# 
ſuppoſed) is to modify the ſound, wh 
performed by its different degrees of teak 
and convey it to the augitory nerve. 
DRUM (v.) to play or beat upon the in 
ment called a drum; alſo to beat or au 
a noiſe with the fiſts upon a hollow vu# 
place, in imitatian of a drum. 
DRUM-MA'JOR (s.) the chief, chi 
head drummer in an army, regiment, 
DRU'MMER (s,) one who heats or p 
a drum ſkilfully, particularly for warlikes 
ene 
DRUNK (A,) diſordered or intoxicated 
liquor in ſuch a manner, that 3 


BING (S.) 
bt hood up 
[0US (A.) 
uocertain, t 
ther incline 
ative lde. 
AL (A.) © 
ke, 


PRUDGE (s.) one that tees the laviſh and 


not know whaz, he is doing 5 one Gre 


— 


WA 
— 


” 
* 


uon to exceſs. ko 
Fx EN E88 (S.) the praftce of drink- 


DUC 


force of ſpirituous or ftrong liquore, 
NKARD (S.) a perſon that is often 


ik ; obe delighted with Qrinking ſtrong 


liquors to ex 


lo a cant word for one that acts ſlily, 
2. that is very reſerved, and 
hes all opportunities to fay or do ſome- 
ing for his own advantage 3 alſo when wine, 
milos of age, is much dephlegmated, and 
watry taſte considerably abated, or quite 
noed, it is faid to be dry. 
V.) to exhale, ſuck up, or take away the 
iſture that is in flowers, corn, cloaths, &c. 
YADES (S.) among the ancient Heathens, 
nymphs of the woods, certain imaginary 
, who they ſuppoſed lived in the 


jobs and groves. 

L (A.) ſomething that belongs to the 
ter two; and in Grammar, eſpecial y in 
Greek tongue, it is the number two, 
ich they conſider as a medium between 
fiogular and the plural number, 


the honour of knighthood upon him ; 
to cut off a cock's comb and wattles. 
BING (S.) the conferring the honour of 
jghthood upon a perſoh. 

[0US (A) ſomething that is doubtful, 
uncertain, that may or may not be, that 
ther inclined to the negative than the af- 


utire fide. 
* (A, of, belonging, or pertaining to 
e. 


etters wrote to foreign princes, are ſo 


AT or DU'CKET (S.) a foreign coin, 

þ filver and gold; the filver one is worth 
41. 6d. ferling „ and the gold one 

R 107% 

TOON (S.) an Talian filver coin, 

d about 4.3. $4. ſterling, 

S.) that card or ſide of a die that bas 
hots on it z ſometimes it means the devil, 
me evil ſpirit z as when a perſon ſpeaking 
by ſays, The duce take you ! that is, may 
fn or ſome evil ſpirit take you. 

(S.) the name a= amphibious fowl, 
known, and commonly eat in England, 
— there are two kinds, the <vild and 
ane, 

(V.) to plunge, or forcibly thruſt a 
i under water, by way of punithment ; 
_ voluntarily, or to put the head 
r water, 

ING (8.) the plunging or dipping a 
a the water ; here in England, it is a 
nent inflied by the mob on a pick- 
3 at Marſeilles and Bourbon, vagrants 
*mned to the cale, that is, to be ſhut 
a0 iron cage, faſtened to the yard of a 


v.) to make a perſon a knight, or 5 


AL (S.) in Venice, all letters 1 


b Laſs and reaſon, throuph or by means| 


4 


DUL 


chaloupe, and ducked in the river; at Y- 
louſe, blaſphemers are puniſhed in the ſame 
manner; ſailors are alſo puniſhed this way, 
being throwa from the top of a main-maſt- 
yard into the ſea, having ſometimes a cannon- 
ball tied to them, to make their fall the 
more quick ; they are ſometimes puniſhed 


Y (4,) that has none, or very little moiſ- | dry ducking, in which caſe the party is 


pended by a rope, a few yards above the ſur- 
face of the water, and his puniſhment is 
made known by the diſcharge of a cannon, 

DU'CKS-MEAT (S.) a green kind of weed, 
growing on the ſurface of ditches, or other 
ſtagnant waters, it is alſo called water lentils, 

DU'CTIL (A.) that is eafy to be drawn out 
or extended, like gold, filver, &c. into wire, 
thin plates, &c. 

DUCTILITY (S.) the quality or property of 
any metal, whereby it is eaſily ſpread or 
drawn out into thin plates, wire, &c. 

DUCTS (S.) any paſſage, canal, drain, or con- 
veyance of liquors, blood, or humours, whe- 
ther they be ſewers, pipes, veins, &c. in A- 
natomy, they are denominated from the par- 
* uſe, as ductus adipeſi, ductus alimenta- 
i, Cc. 

DU DGEON (S.) anger, diſdain, grodge, 

uarrel, diſturbance, miſunderſtanding, 
ment. 

DUE (S.) what remains unpaid of a debt; 
allo the reſpect or duty that an inferior owes 

| wy ſuperior ; alſo the right or property of a 

on. 


per 
DU EL (S.) a battle or engagement between 
two perſons, ordinarily fought by choice, 
upon account of ſome real or imaginary af- 
front, in which caſe it is uſual for one perſon 
to give or ſend a challenge to the other, to 
fight him at ſmall (word, and ſometimes at 
ſword and piſtol. ; 
DU'ELLER or DU'ELLIST (S.) one that 
fights a duel or fingle combat. 
DUE'NESS (S.) exactneſs, juſtneſs, correftneſs, 
DUET (S.) a Mufical term for a ſong or air 
compoſed for two voices, or inſtruments, 
DUG (5) the teat or part of any milch crea- 
ture, through which the milk is ſucked or 
drawn out by the young, or others. 
DUKE (S.) a title of dignity like that of ul; 
it was firſt given by the Romans to generals of 
armies. There are dukes who are ſovereign 
princes ; as, the duke of Florence, the duke of 
Savoy, Cc. It is now the chief dignity in 
thoſe kingdoms where it is uſed, next to the 
king, and the prince, his eldeſt ſon, tho' for- 
merly that of earl was eſteemed more ho- 
nourable. 
DUKE-DUKE (S.) a title given ts the gran- 
dee of the houſe of Sylva, in Spain, on ac- 
count of his poſſeſſing a great number of 
dutchies, 
DU'KEDOM (S.) the dominions or territories 
of 4 duke. 
DU'LCIFY (V.) to ſweeten or meliorate with 


ſugar, tee, alo in Cg, to ſeparate the 
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together with i 
1 or! Al muſical inftrument, 
ſomewhat a harpfichord, but in- 
ſtead of making the firings ſpealc by the 
n they are ſtruck 
with ſmall iron or braſs pins, to bring out 
the tones, 
DULL ( A.) una not capab'e of 
learning readily, heavy, ſlow, ſtupid ; alſo a 
or book writ with little or no ſpirit, 
— or 1 alſo dark, cloudy, 


- oor wea * 

DU'LNESS (S.) unapprehenfiveneſs, blockiſh- 
neſs, incapacity ; alſo the meanneſs of any 

or book that is writ without ſpirit, 
iſknefs, or pleaſ-ntry. 

DU'LVERTON (S.) in Somerſerſbire, is a pret- 
ty good town, ſeated in a billy - moor, whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday, and fairs on 
02. 23, and Jane 29, principally for oxen 
and z the water called &- & 
branch of the river Ex, runs through it, 
over which there is a ſtrong ſtone bridge, 

Vith 5 arches ; there are ſome lead mines in 
the neighbourhood of this town ; it is diftant 

. from London 67 computed, and 34 meaſured 
miles. 

DUMB (A.) one born without the uſe of the 
organs of ſpeech, or rendered ſo by force or 
accident ; alſo one who is ſullenly filent, or 


fo daſhed by being charged with a miſde- 
meanour, that he cannot excuſe or juſtify 
himſelf. 


DUMPS (S.) melancholy, anger, reſentment, 
ſorrow, grief. 

Do (s.) a fort of brown colour, particularly 

ſpoke of horſes and cows; alſo the act of 

 Uemanding a debt, either for a perſon's ſelf, 
or _—_ very importunately or clamour- 

-. ouſly. 

DUN {V.) to teaze, or frequently go after a 

.* perſon, and importunately or clamourouſly 
demand a debt, or beg a favour, either for 
one's ſelf or another. 

DUNCE (S.) a dull, ſtupid, unapprehenſive 
perſon, one that learns any thing with great 
diffteulty. 

DU'NCTON (S.) in Miliſbire, a very ancient, 
though ſmall borough- town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 67 
computed, and 84 meaſured miles. 

DUNG (S.) ordure, filth, foil, or manure, fo 
prepared, that it is proper or fit to hay or 

upon the earth, in order to render it 

- more fertile, / 

DUNG (v.) to ſpread or lay ordure, foil, or 
manure vpon the ground, to make it rich 
and fruitful. 

DUNGEON (S.) a dark, diſmal, and loath- 
ſome priſon, 

DU'NMOW MAGNA (S.) in Eher, is a 
large town, and of great antiquity, ſituate 
on the top of a gravelly hill; the market is 


weekly on Saturday; it is governed by 12 
3 


lx, hath the chief a i 
and is called a bailiff. At the Ton: met ric. pf 
this town was the flitch of bach » nber is to t 
fetched, by any married perſon the Hare ot 
ſwear before the prior, and as the ſecond, 
perſons as thought fit to be preſent, kns | number, | 
upon two pointed ſtones, ſet up for the ſquare © 

„that they had not repented af is, as 1 is 
married within one year and 2 6, 18, 54, 
marriage; diftant from Lain » z, is to 36 
and J6 meafured miles, q; ſothat if 

DU'NNINGTON (s.) in Lined»fie pies the pt 
market is weekly on Saturday, and bers in the 
markable for large quantities of deny the 1 and 2 
hempſeed, that is brought here; it is 4 won ratio 
from 4 computed, and 99 ne ktter it is 
miles, ratio, 
DU'NNY (A.) deaf, hard of hearing, the ante 
clinable to deafneſs. the ratio is + 
DU'NST ABLE (S.) in Bedfordfbire, (at ICA'TION 
an hill, in a chalky ground, is well nh ſing over aj 
and furniſhed with many good inns, for th n the laſt w 
commodation of travellers; It conf: in the next 
principal ftreets, anſwering to the 4 qu phe in to in 
9 Oitbmetick, © 
it has 4 ponds for publick pultiplying it 
which are never dry, thongh they ar arr 
— only by rain- water, no fprings bg „it is com 
found, though they have dug 24 f fide of a cul: 
wg _ — —— the market, given, 

y on neſday, is ICATURE 
town is diſtant from A. or folding of 
and 34 meaſured miles. b of the body 

DU'NSTER (S.) in Somerſetſbire, a mat CITY (S.) 
town, on the ſea-ſhore, ſtanding un le, two-fold, 
ground, ſurrounded on all fides with , 
but that next the ſea ; its market ABLE (A.) t 
on Friday; diftant from Londen 130 nature, tr 
puted, and 164 meaſured miles. ARBLENESS ( 

DU'NWICH (S.) in S, is a very 8 2 long whi 
town, and was formerly one of the nckly worn o. 
ſtations, and a biſhop's ſee ; but by the MATER ( 
dation of the fea it is now very much | membrane, 
many of its churches and publick K of the cran 
being ſwallowed up by it, though it 128 brain, being 
weekly market on S-turday, and s 
corporate, governed by two bailiffs, ad NCE (8) c 
inferior officers, and ſends two mem 
parliament z and has yet remaining tus TION ($.) 

| churches; it is diftant from Lada lt of time 
puted, and 95 meaſured miles Of continue 

DUODE'/CIMO G.) a thing divide! i with 2bſ-lute | 
parts, as a ſheet of paper into 12 SS.) is whe 

| whence books are named]; allo the 1:8 "trary to 1; 
of a thing. | v be maime 

DUODE/NUM (s.) the firſt of the ber il oßgge 

| in length about 12 fingers breadth- a he ſhall | 

DUPE (S.) one that is the cully, fool ing he 
of another, a mere ninny, or one dt r to free hit 
capo ble of acting alone · 

DU'PLICATE (S) the exaft c N) a 5 
| of a letter, deed, &c- - Moportioned t 

DU/PLICATE RATIO or PROPO e unſizeable 

| G.) is the ratio of the ſquares d es) the, 


DUR 
ical pro- 


» mmbers in a ſeries of geometric 
" ix it is that when in a ſeries of 
* jonals, the firſt term or 
n the third in the ſame proportion 
me re ofthe iſt number i to the ſquare | 
the ſecond, a3 3, 6, 14, 24 &c. here 3, the 
& number, is to 12, the third number, as 
the qure of 3, is to 36, the ſquare of 6, 
is, as1i8t04 5 | in the ſeries 
6, 18, 54, Kc. 2 is to 18 4 4, the ſquare 
2, is to 36, the ſquare of 6, wiz. as 1 is 
q; fothat if the common ratio be ſquared, 
gives the proportion between the 1 and 3 
nden in the ſeries, or between the ſquares 
the 1 and 2, Kc. as in the firſt caſe the 
mon ratio is 2, whoſe ſquare is 4; in 
utter it is 3, whoſe ſquare is 9, &c.— 
ratio, js when the conſequent is 
the antecedent term, or the exponent 
the ratio is J, thus 2, 4, $, &c. | 
CATION (S.) a doubling or repeating 
bing over again; ſo in war it is 
n the laſt word of one verſe or ſentence 
in the next; in Law, it is an allegation 
wht in to invalidate the pleader's reply ; 
bitbretick, it is adding a number to itſelf, 
pultiplying it by two; in either caſe the 
or product will be the ſame ; Geometri- 
„it is commonly underſtood of finding 
fide of a cube, which is the deuble of 


piven, 
ICATURE (S.) in Anatomy, the doub- 
or folding 405 membranes, or other 
of the body, 

FCITY (S.) one thing or quantity being 
le, two-fold, or twice as much as ano- 


pen (A) ut of a continuing or 
bg nature, or permanent. 
ABLENESS (S.) the property of conti- 
k 2 long while, that cannot or will not 
ck y worn out or deſtroyed. 

MATER (S.) in Aratomy, a thick, 
| membrane, which covers or lines the 
of the cranium, or ſkull, and egcloſes 
Min, being itſelf Jined with the pia 


= ($.) confinement, impriſcament, 


TION (S.) in Common Speech, is the 
ly of time that any t laſts, re- 
or continues; but Phyſically, it is the 
"ith ꝛdſ ute time or eternity. 

$(S.) is when a perſon is detained in 
| contrary to law, or when he is threat- 
o be maimed, murdered, beaten, ' or 
her il oſage; in which caſe whatever 
Ky he ſhall make, are void in law, 
ws pleading he was forced to do fo thro' | 
* to free himſelf from his illegal im- 


NG.) a perſon very ſhort, thick, 


Moportioned t 
| — the common ſpecies; a 


Ml ($,) ——— call-[ 


DUT 


ed the Biſboprick of Durbam, whoſe greateſt 
extent is 35 miles in length, 30 in breadth, 
and about 107 in circumference 3 has one 
city of its own name, 8 market-towns, $0 
pariſhes, of which 30 are rectories, 21 vica- 
rages, and 29 chapelries; it has 16 rivers, 
20 bridges, 21 parks, and 4 caſtles ; is com 
puted to have about 16,000 houſes, and 
97.000 inhabitants; ſends four members to 
parliament, two for the county, and two for 
the city ; it is a county palatine, of which 
the biſhop has the government, having a diſ- 
tin& ſovereignty of itſelf ; the air is ſharp and 
piercing, ard the earth yields abundance of 
coals, lead-mines, &c. eſpecially in the wef- 
tern parts; the other parts produce good corn, 
paſturage, &c. a 
DU RHAM (S.) this city is a place of great 


antiquity, is a biſhop's ſee, and ſends two 


members to pariiament ; is both pleaſantly 
and commodiouſly fituated on a gentle aſcent, 
and almoſt ſurrourded by the tiver Weare, 
over which it has two large ſtone bridges, by 
which you enrer it, being walled in, and de- 
fended by a large and ſtrong caſtle; it is 
neatly and compactly built, has fix pariſh- 
churches, and a cathedral ; the buildings are 
handſome, and the ſtreets well ordered; it is 
much reſorted to by gentry, which occafions 
a conſiderable trade; the market is very 
great weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from Len- 
don 200 computed, and 262 meaſuted miles. 

DU RSLEV (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, near the 
Severn, is a good town, chiefly inhabited by 
clothiers; its market is weekly on Thurſday z 
diſtant from London 34 computed, and 97 
meaſured miles. 

DU'SKISH or DU'SKY (A.) thick, hazy, 
cloudy, dark, obſcure, of an imperfect light 
or colour. 

DUST (S.) the fine powder that the earth is 
reduced into When very dry; alſo any gum, 
dried herbs, &c. pulverized, &c. alſo a cant 
name for money, as, Down with your duſt, 
put, pay, or lay down your money, &c. 

DUST (V.) to bruſh or clean cloaths, rooms, 
beds, &c. 

DU'STINESS G.) filled or mixed with duft, 
as the roads in dry and windy weather. 

DU'STY (A.) covered or mixed with duſt 

DU”TCHESS (S.) the wife of a duke. 

DU'TCHY (S.) a dukedom, or territory of a 
duke. There are ſeveral counties and towns 
in England which are fo called, becauſe they 


ive titles to dukes, though it oftentimes 


ppens that but a ſmall part of their eſtate 


lies in the — 
DU”TCHY-COURT (S.) a court where all 
matters relating to the dutchy or county pa- 


latine of Lancaſler, are decided, by the chan- 
cellor of that court. 

DU”TIFUL or DU"TEOUS (A.) obedient, 
reſpectful, one that does what ke ought to do, 


eſpecially with regard to his parents, and ſu- 
DU TI- 
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DU'TIFULNESS (s.) the refpeAful and obe- 
dient behaviour an inferior towards a ſu- 


perior. . 
DU'TY (S.) the reſpect, obedience, work, or 
attendance one perſon ought, or is obliged to 
pay or do to, or for another ; alſo a tax or 
impoſition laid by publick authority upon any 
commodity, or the money merchants pay 
upon importing or exporting their ſcveral 
wares; and in Var, 
particular ſunctions as belong to a ſoldier. 

DWARF (S.) a perſon, tree, &c. that is much 

, or of lower ſtature, than is common 
or uſual. 

DWA'RFISH (A.) inclinable to be low of ſta- 

ture, or ſhorter than common. 

DWELL (V.) to abide, ſtay, remain, live, or 
continue in a place, or upon a ſubject, in 
word or writing. 

DWINDLE (V.) to fall away, decay, de- 

_ creaſe, waſte, or decline. 

DYE (V.) to ſtain, tinge, or make a cloth, 
. filk, &c. of a different colour from what it 
either had naturally, or before ſuch operation 

. paſſed upon it; alſo to expire, or go out of 
this preſent life, to yield or give up the 
ghoſt, to undergo the ſeparation of the ſoul 
from the body, and thereby render it an un- 

- ative lump of mere matter. 

DY'ERS WEED (S.) an herb uſed by the dy - 

ere, in dying or making a yellow colour, 
commonly called woad. 

DY'NASTIES (S.) * reigns of the ___ mo- 
narchs of Egypt; the Eg yptians on 30 
dynaſties, which, they pretend, hfted 36525 

years, and ended with Nectanebo. 

DY'PTICHA (S.) among the Ancients, was a 

f ick regiſter, wherein were wrote the 
names of the conſuls and other magiſtrates 
among the heathens; and of deceaſed biſhops, 
and thoſe brethren who were living, among 
the. chriſtians. 

DY'SCRASY (S.) an ill temperament, bad 
conſtitution, or habit of body. 

DY'SENTERY (S.) a bloody flux or looſeneſa, 
in which the excrements are evacuated, mix'd 
with blood and purulent matter, or when pure 

| blood is voided ; it is generally attended with 
a continual fever and vehement gripings ; it 
ſometimes becomes epidemical, as in armies, 
and in the times of common peſtilence. 

DYSPE'PSY (S.) a badneſs of digeſtion. 

DYSPNOE'A (S.) a difficulty of breathing, or 
aſthmatical diſpoſition. 

DYSU'RIA (S.) a difficulty of making water, 
attended with heat and pain, occaſioned by an 
ill-dipofition of the organs, or from an ob- 
ſtruction of them by the ftone, gravel, or 

_ viſcous, clammy humours. 


q 


E. 
Is the fifth letter in the alphabet, and the 
ſecond vowel ; Grammarians generally 


tis the performing ſuch | 


E AL 

| make three kinds of Z's, »; 

in gear, — &c. um ol 
nant, , c. mute, i 
done, &7 where it „ ny 
only ſerves to lengthen the foregoi 
conſonant, E is allo the fifth Du 
ter in calendars ; it alſo ſtands for th 
point of the compaſs ; it alſo dene flowers of f 


tones E la mi on the of _ 

harpfichords, &c. Keel * 
kackt (Fat) ſingle — 

every or particular gy a 

] 2 

thing, or article, in a * one 

contract. rr Karr, 2 
EA'GER (A.) earneſt deſirous ace, and-/ 

ling; alſo ſower like —— „ of the peerag 


EA'GERNESS (S.) great earneſtneſi, f. 
neſs, or deſire for a thing ; alſo the qui 


tartneſs or ſowerneſs in beer, ale, wine 
EA'GLE (S.) the ſwiſteſt, ſtrongeſt, an |; or 4th 

eſt among birds of prey; it has a long MAR 

beak, which is black at the tip, and 2 

the middle, tho* ſometimes it is yell fer his jur 
| plumage or feathers of a cheſaut brow mente in 

diſh, and white z it has a ſhort tail, yy fits as ju 

ſcaly legs, with thick, crooked talow; thin the vv 


faid to live a long while, and to de af 
age, not being able to catch its prey; iv fe, 
are ſo ſtrong, that it can look at d LY (Part. 
| withaut being dazzled, It was alba ng. 

or ſtandard born by many of the ud 
tiongg but the Roman eagle is the m or work ; 
' mous, which was not repreſented on a me pity or co 
or flag, but was a figure in reliew 
or filver born on the top of pikes, by ws, of part 
thunderbolt ſometimes in its talons; i ANEST (8. 
cbitecture, it was a repreſentation « tion leaves 
bird, carved by the ancients in the 9 rement or c 
and freezes o Oe of temples 
cated to Jupiter; in Afronony, it is a KH (s.) t 
Tad re northern hemiſphere, 
its right wing contiguous to the equin |, fruit, ty 
it is joined with Antinous : Theſe tw bor Pb. 
ther conſiſt, according to Prolomy, of 15 
cho 17, and Mr. Flamfteed 70 ftars, 


te Eagle, an order of knight the laſt of t 
ſtituted in 1325, by Uſadiſlaus, king « ul undcrftoe 
land, on the marriage of his fan C that in whic 


with a daughter of the great duke df ft, 
ania ; the knights of this order war TH (V.).in 


chain on the breaſt, to which hung & or burroug 
eagle crowned. ;dbet, &c. 
Black Eagle, was an order of | 
kind, inftituted in 1701, by the c ah, like f 
Brandanburgb, on his being crowned 1 te, 
Pru „ 
agle's Stme, in Nasa! Hen, bees, plan 
alſo Atites) a ſtone ſometimes 
neſt of an eagle, very much famed HLY or ! 
warding or preventing the dev Pg to the e 
men in labour, being applied aborx dant of tho! 
the womb. | tions are v 
EA'GLET (S.) a young or dd wel ang h 
whether cock or hen. Wal 0 


— (S.) an eld S Þ 


nobleman or early 


EAS 
or ſhalting of ſome place. or of thr eunfl 
attended with a great noiſe like thunder, and 

water, ſmoak, fines 


"Dan. 
u NN (V.) te lb, or bring forth 


youre, like a ewe the 2 

f Anatomy, the organ of bearing, 

fr ee and di | 

nb bub; in Aluficts it is the ſenſation 

A refleion, whereby wa perceive and judge 
farmony; in-Botary, it in along «luſter of 

fowers n plante, as 


* 
; 
7 
bd 


ho, it was the next title to adeling or 
ace, and is: the: moſt ancient title of any 


pf the peerage. 
MDM (8.) the eflate or dominions he- 
ng to zn ö | 
ALINESS (S] the being ſoon, betimes, | 
+ or at the depin ning of thing. | 
at MARSHAL. (S.) was fer mer an of- 
x of great dignity, and - had ſeveral courts 
kr bis juriſdiction, and has ſtill ſome pre- 
mente in the court of Marfbaiſea, where 
fits 23 judge of all: crimes committed 
Ain the verge of the chunt; he is alſo | 


of the college of arms, or herald's 
RY (Part. ſoon, betimes, ac the beein- 


v.) to procurez obtain, or get by la- 
or work; alſo to be moved at, or to 
pr pity or compaſſion upon one in miſery. 
MEST (A.) vigorous, diligent, eager, ſtre- 
t, of particular concern or value. 
ANEST (S.) the pledge or toben that a 
pen Jeaves in money, &c. to confirm an 
reement or contract. 
LRING (S.) ſee Pendant. 


Un (s.) that part of the creation that 


2 drain, &c. | 
EA'SILY (Part.) that may be done with very 
little trouble or labour; alſo to move or 80 
ſlowly or gently, | 
EA'SINESS (S.) gentleneſs, affability, or ſweet - 
neſs of diſpoſition, contemtedneſs, or ſatisfac» 
tion; alſo the readineſs or little trouble any 
thing may be done with. | 
EAST (S.) in Afronemy, Geography, &c. ons 
of the four cardinal points of. the horizon, or 
| that wherein the prime ' vertical interſoQly 
that quarter of the horizon the ſun. riſes 
in; the church retains the euſtom of turn= 


_ 
— 2 — — 
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_ = — 
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= 


— 
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ing to the eaſl at repeating. the creed or articles 
of the Chriſtian faith, , in remembrance of 
Chriſt's rifing, or being born in the caſtera 
part of the world. 

EA'STBORN (S.) in Suſſex, ſeated near the 
ſea, and noted for the birds called wheat-ears, 
which ate caught here in great numbers; diſ- 
tant from Landen 52.computed, and 62-mea- 
ſured tiles. 

EA'STER (S.) a feaſt obſerved by;the church, 
in commemoration of our Saviour's . 
tion; it is held on the firſt Sunday after ths 
full moon following the a iſt of March, i. * 
the Sunday following the fitit full moon after 
the vernal equinox. The primitive. church 
was vaſtly divided about the celebrating this 
feſtival z ſome contending, that as the fag 
was paſt, the time ought to be fixed; tha 
others, that as the Jcußb paſſover was im 
cominemoration of a paſt fact, and yet av 
God had appointed the time of obſervation 
to be moveable, this feaſt, which we obſerve 
inſtead of that, ought to de moveable alſo, 
and keep even time wb. we Jeru/b paſſo- 

ver, _ k 


commonly live upon, and that produces 
i, fruit, trees, flowers, &c, and in the 
bor Philoſophy, is called one of the. four 
ments that goes to the compoſition of 
i material being; with the Chymiſts, it 
te laſt of their fe principles, and is ge- 
ah und:rſtond to be the caput mottuum, 
- in which no virtue, ſpirit; ſalt, &c. 


TH (V.) ia the Hunting Language, is to 
* or burrough in the ground, as a badger, | 
, tabbet, &c. does. | 
THEN (A.) made or compoſed- of clay: 
— like patters ware, as pans, bricks, 


„Ke. 
MHING (s.) with the Gardeners, is to, 
* dees, plants, &c with earth ; alſo the 

iy or hiding of a badger, fox, &e. 

LV or EARTH (A.) of or be- 
bug to the earth; and-Mieropbert it 
ant of thoſe. perſons, whole minds and 
ns are wholly ſet upon the things of, 
wand and life, without baving any re- 

r thought of another. 
THQPAKE (s.) 4 very hort 26 
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EB O 


SA STERN (A.) any thing that belongs to 


the eaſt, whether 
kuage, &c, 
EA'ST-GRINSTED (s.) in Suſſex, is a good 


money, people, las- 


town, with a market weekly on Thurſday ;|- 


it is a corporation, governed by a bailiff and 
Dis brethren; ſends two members to parlia- 


ment, and hath the aſſizes for the county 
* uſually kept here; in this town is an hoſpi- 
+ tal, built by Robert Sartwille, earl of , 
for * poor people, Which is endowed with 
330. per hmm; 25 computed, and 29 
* meaſured miles diftant from London, 
FA'STLOW (s.) in Cormwoall, is an ancient 
borough and port-town, but claims its pre- 
ſent privileges by letters patents bearing date 
Jamury 8, 1587, which calls them by the 
name of a mayor and burgeſſes, whoſe num- 
der is nine, one of which is always to be 
mayor, and to have power alſo to chooſe a 
recorder, &c, It returns two members to 
iament, who are choſe by the mayor, 
rgeſſes, and freemen ; the town conſiſts of 


about 200 houſes, and the market is weekly | 


on Saturday, of which the corporation has the 

toll; here is a poor battery kept up with four 
guns, a pariſh-church and a chapel; it is diſ- 
tant from London 185 computed, and 232 
meaſured miles. 

EA'SV (A.) contented, ſoen pleaſed; alſo any 

thing that may be done with little trouble or 

y pains-taking. 

EAT (V.) to ſwallow food in order to preſerve 
life ; and Metapborically, to deſtroy, tyran- 
rize over, or devour. 

EA'TABLE (A.) any thing fit for food, or 

" | that may be eaten. . 

EATON- COLLEGE (S.) in Buckinghamſhire 

on the Thamer, over-againſt Windſor, is a 
mef# noble ſtructure, and has a famous 
ſchool founded by king Henry VI. 

FAVES (S.) the edges or ends of the covering 
of a houſe or building that projets beyond 
the walls, to throw off the rain, &c. that 
falls upon it; from whence thoſe over-buſy 

and curicus perſons that ſtand at windows, 

doors, &c. to liſten to, or hear what is ſaid 
within doors, are called eaves- droppers, 

"EBB (S.) the going out of the tidez alſo the 

decay of trade or waſting away of any thing. 

EBB (V.) to waſte, decay, grow leſs, or go 
down as the tide does. * 

F'BIONITES (S.) a ſect of hereticks who roſe 
in the very beginning of the effureh ; they 


"4 are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; the one be- 
- * Heved, that Jeſs Chriſt was born of a Vir- 


gin, and all the other parts of the Chriſtian 
religion, but added the Jetuiſb ceremonies to 
it; and the others believed him to be born 


- S&fter the manner of other men, and denied 


- His divinity. 


E BON (S.) a l from the Indies, 


very hard and heavy, and taking a very fine 
; & is commonly red, black, or green, 


of which the black is generally moſt eſteem- 


ES 6d, values, or prizes, 


ECC 
EBRTETY (S.) drunkenneſs, a debt 


_ to exceſs. ; 
EBULLTTION (S.) an t aitatz 
quid bodies, ſometimes. cale — — 
bling, occa ſioned by ſetting the liquid up 
the fre; with the che, it is an f 
veſcence, commotion or ftruggle ariGny fn 
the mixture of acids and alkalies together 
ECCATHA'*RTICKS (S.) purging med; 
or thoſe that cleanſe the Romach, gut, y 
— — 
urtfol, by throwing it into the c 
—— of the guts, and voidng i 

ECCENTRICITY (S.) in Geometry 
tance between — of — 
ſpheres, which have not the fame cn 
_ r — 2 
an ellipſis; in the „tnt 
diſtance of the centre 49 from t 
centre of the earth; in the new e 
it is the diſtance of the centre of the on 

a planet from the ſun. 

Double Eccentricity, the diftance bet 
| the two foci of an ellpſis. 
ECCE'NTRICK (A.) in Geometry, is 1 
to two circles, ew have not the lanes 
tre, and therefore are not parallel. 

Eccentrick Place f a Plant, the 

where it is ſeen from the ſun. 
ECCE'NFRICK CIRCLE (S.) in the 
maick Syſtem, was the orbit a planet un 
poſed to deſcribe round the earth, 
ECCE'NTRICK EQUATION (S.) i 
old Aftronomy, the between 4 
net's real and apparent place. 
E'CCHO or E'CHO (S.) the refleQtion of 
voice or other ſound from woods, rocks, 
hollow places; and in Mafich, it u the 
peating ſome part of the ftrain over ag 
a very low or ſoft tone; by the Pat, | 
feigned to be an airy nymph. 
E'CCLESHALL (S.) in Staffrd/ir, 
town whoſe market is weekly on Fa, 
chiefly for pedlary wares ; diftant from 
don 110 computed, and 136 meaſured i 
ECCLESIA'STES (s.) one of the an 
books of the Old Teſtament, genen! 
lowed to be wrote by Salomon, king of 4 
ing thoroughly experienced the han 
worltly grandeur and pleaſures; 200 & 
ing & deteſtation of his follies, by + * 
tation of his erroneous practices, c 
with exhorting to fear Cod, and kt 
commandments, that being the what 
of mans The caſuiſts have raile{2* 
buſtle, Whether Solomon was, or cout # 
ved; and others have ſcrupled the 
the book to be canonieal ; othen, 
was not the ay — bat of the 
ties, as t to | 
weak we are here omitted. Lie 
call this book Cobeleth, or the wiv 


HINUS (s 
hich, 0 


2 


— 
— 


* 


the ademb y, or tbe who ſpeaks Þ 


E CL. 


both the Greek and Latin church, Ecclfi- 


ales, or the orator» 

ssl STIC Al (A.) ſomething belong 
in to a church, or religious affair, 
CLESIA'STICK (S.) 3 perſon ſet apart for 
he performance of religious matters; a cler- 


un, of prieſt. | 
CLESIA'STICUS-(S.) en apocryphal book 
a the 01d Teſtament, compoſed by Jeſus the 
n of Huch, containing many excellent mo- 


HE or EKE (V.) to enlarge, add to, or 
þ eat a thing, by bordering it, &c. 
HINUS (S.) a member at the bottom of 
hnich, Corinthian, and Compoſite capitals ; 
i from its cireular form alſo called quarter-\ 
und, and egg and anchor, from its having 
joſe things uſually carved upon it; in Bo- 
, ary plant that is prickly like an hedge- 


OMETER-(S.) in Mufich, a ſcale ſerv- 
t meaſure the length or duration, and 
tio of ſounds. | 

YMO'SIS (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
herein the blood being by ſome violent 
ns extravalated, hes between the cutis and 
, or muſcles, without any figns of a wound. 
AIRCISSEME'NT (S.) an unfolding, 
plining, ſhewing, or declaring. 

ECTICK (S.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
jloſophers who did not adbere to any parti- 
ar, but picked out of all fyſtems, that 


P3E 8 a privation of the fan's light 
i the earth or moon, by the interpoſition 


ex between them and the eye; the firſt 
| (though by a vulgar error) is called an 
of the ſun, becauſe it is the earth, and 
the fun that is deprived of light; the o- 
x an eclipſe of the moon. The Ancients 
ed upon «c!ipſes, as preſages of the moſt 
diſaſters; upon which account they ap- 
| themſelves to the ſtudy called aftrology. 
Duration of an Fchpſe, is the time be- 
n its immerſion and emerſion ;+the im- 
M is the time the diſk of the body 
begins to be hid; the emerſion is 
n it beyins to re- z or come out again. 
" Eclipſe of the Syn, is occaſioned by a 


hun and earth, 
Cape of the Man, is occafioned by a 
cal oppoſition of the earth between 
9 and moon. | * 

* new moon, and eclipſes of t 


* the time of full 


moon, and not at 


etrica] interpoſition of the moon between | 


deu and full moon, by reaſon of the 


; 


iy of the moon's way, with reſpect l. 


ECL 


to the ſun; but only in thoſe new and full 


moons which happen in, or very near, the 


nodes, —Fclipfes, as to their kinds, are either 
total, partial, or amwlar, Total is, when the 
whole diſk of the body eclipſed is deprived of 
light, Partial, when only part is darkened, 
Amnular, relates only to eclipſes of the ſun, 
and happens when the moan being in her 
apogee, appears much leſs than the fan, 
which is moſt ſenſible when he is in his peri- 
gee; the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reach- 
ing the earth, ſhe becomes in a central con- 
junction with the ſun ; but not being able ta 
cover his diſk, his whole limb or edge appears 
like a lucid ring. Between an eclipſe of the 
fun and moon there are ſeveral remarkable 
differences. 1. The moon really loſes her 
light, and is obſcured for want of the illumi- 
nation of the ſun 3 but the ſun does not 
ſuffer any loſs of light, only we are deprived 
of it. 2, The moon's eclipſe is not only real, 
but univerſal, and appears always in the fame 
quantity on every part of the earth's ſu- 
perficies, where it is viſible z but the ſun's 
eclipſe is varied, and is greater, leſſer, or not 
at all, according to the ſeveral parts it is be- 
held from. 3. The moon always begins to 
be eclipſed on the weſt-ſide of its face ar body, 
and the fun on the eaſt · ſide. 


ECLI'PSE (V.) to obſcure, darken, make 


mean, render leſs valuable, &c. 


ECLIPSIS (S.) a figure in Cru mar, where - 
n in a ſentence. 
EC 


I'PTICK (A.) belonging to an eclipſe, 


ECLIPTICK BOUNDS (S.) a ſpace of about 


15 degrees from the nodes of the ecliptick, 
within. which if the moon be at the time of 
her oppoſition to, or conjunction with the 
ſun, there may be an eclipſe. 7 


ECLIPTICK (s.) in Afronemy, a great drcle 
— on the ſphere of the world, deſcribed by the 
Noir een them and the 5 


centre of the ſun in its annual progreſs; it is 
alſo called the ſun's orbit and ſun's way, be- 
cauſe he never deviates from it in his annual 
motion from eaſt to weſt ; it is placed oblique- 
ly to the equator, making an angle with it 
of 239 30', and cutting it into two equal 
parts in the points Aries and Libra ; it is 
named ecliptict, becauſe all eclipſes happen in 
or near the nodes ar interſections of the ecl; 

tick, : The north or aſcending node, is ca 


the dragon's bead, the ſouth or deſceniing 


node, the dragon's tail, 


E'CLOGUE (S.) a paſtoral, or poetical com- 


poſition, - wherein are introduced 
converſing together, ſuch as Pirg:/s Bucalicks, 
and Tbascritus a Idylli, which two words fignified 
originally the ſame thing; but cuſtom has made 
a-diſtintion between them, entitling thoſe 
pieces eclogues, wherein dz are intro 
duced ſpea king, and calling rdyils, which 
are wrote in a plain, fimpley natural fiile, 
without any ſhepherds in them. Eclgue, is 
alſo applied to other pieces befide poetry, and 
ſagnifies extra or collefian, | | 

Sat 5 ECPHQ. 
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EDI 


| BEPHONE'MA 8.) 4 — beadlagont ef 
or imperfect ex- 


ECPHRA'CTICEKS (8.) 
have the faculty COINS nn and 
clearing away obi ructions. 

E'CSTACY (S.) a ſudden or violent breaking 
dut of the paſſions, which ſometimes throw 

—— — 

into violent weepings or refdicings, &e. 

FCSTATICAL, (A.) ſomething produted by 
br belonging to an ecſtaſy. 

ECTHE'SIS (S.) « conſeſſion bf faith, pub- 

liſhed-in 639 by the emperor Hrrucliut, which 
_ . llowed of but one will ia Chriſt. 
E'CTYPE (S.) a copy, imitation, or counter- 
ſeit of a thi 
ECUSSO'N (S.) in Macy, a — 
or little eſcutcheon. 
E'DDISH (S.) the latter paſture, or that graſs 
W which comes after mowing or reaping. 
E DDV (S.) is when the water in any place 
2 runs back cantrary to the motion of the tide, 
and falls into the current again, 
E'DDY WATER (5S.) with Sailors, the ſame 
with dead water. 
of 0 (S.) the garden of, or terreſtrial para- 
diſe, the place where our firſt parents due 
before their fall; alio any place of great de- 
light and plenfantne fs, 

EDGE 8.) the extremity or out6ide of a thing; 
alſo the ſharp fide of any cutting inſtrument. 
1 to border, er put ſomething round 

— extremities of a thing ; allo to 
„or make room. 
E BRG (S.) a narrow fort of lace ; alſo 
rows of ſhrubs.or plants placed round garden- 
: beds, comprtments, &c. inſtcad of borders. 
E'DGWORTH (S.) in Middieſex, a ſwall 
+ pany hat. merket s verkly bn Thadley,; 
. about 10 miles from Londen. 
r ADEN — 


EDIF] IGA'TION N (8) 2 building up, Improve- 
| ment; or inſtruction. 
I Dir fk (S.) any building, e of work- 
manſhip in architecture. 
PIE IV.) to improve, benefit, or earn 
from publick or. private teaching, eſpeciully 
a pplied to preaching in the church, c 


8.) in the Reman Governmaity ma- 


te our mayors ; there were to of 


2 


ueis for proviſions 4 examined edinedies, 
they and treated the peo- 


wens N 
en 


EDITION (S.) the 


, 


4 


thin, ftp rh, |, 


EFF 
or #&chliring any t; particularly 
— he ring or ub eke 
'DITOR (.) che —— , Bechrer 
of a thing Trnmwn, refiraited nt 


him who ſets forth or publiſhes » bock g 
tauſing it to be a beck, þ pear by 
E'DMUND (S.) a name | 
men, and formerly ſever ings we & 1; Nos 
the word fgnifies a blefſed or happy tion of 
E'DUCATE (v.) to info, teach or bry FLA'TIO 
up; to nouriſ-or take care of. : od upwar 
— (S.) the bringing up, ul 2 
, Y S. 
EDULCORA TION: 8 in Phang, © ureine v 
— — _— 
bar; in Cg, it is the freeing i buy 
its ſalts, after calcination, by Frequent mb LU'VIU 
ings in bold water. matter tha 
E DW ARD (S.) bieſſedneſs of natore, or hap 9d 6ccaflor 
pineſs v difpofition ; = name eorhmonly fo thoſe pa 
for men, and formerly much uid hn tþ pf 2nimals 
—— of FLUX ( 
E'DWIN (S.) a happy or ſuccefofol 
2 — 1 * 
EEL (S.) a particular ſort of fiſh, that & -— 
lights In ſandy or muddy plices, whole bh rattert! 
is very dong and round, — — NONTR 
is ſtripped off, is very Icorfneks, 
E'FFABLY (A.) that way be engl FULGEN 
ſo in the mind, #s to be expreſſed in wh; In a ſtrong 
whatever — or capable of bw 510 
expreſſed or he Ancient 
EFFA'CE ad bh to deſtroy, blot out, fil, & bf wine arc 
take a bations, 
EFFECT T 60 the or x ($.) af 
—— mbling 2 
alſo the end or fiwiſting of a thing. te, with 
EFFE'CT (v.) to perform, do, bing w fl TSOONS 
or put in execution, afterwards, 
EFFE'CTIONS{S;) in Ge, the . two le 
trical conftructivas of problems. wo Latin v 
— (A.) that performs, 205 « | —.— 
any thing · ing that } 
erte cron (3) de that ach, tees, uh RT 
forms a thing. ined to, 6 
EFFE'CTS (S.) the goods or moveibles G E'STION 
merchant, tradeſman, gentleman, &c. df the erer 
EFFE'CTUAL (A) ſufficient, or powef bf the food 
enough to do What i 2 or neceſſary 1 , throu 
produce what is 92 veſſe 
ee e. ) to accomplith, bring 8.) tt 
paſs, do, or 1 gen 
EFFE'MINACY or EFFE'MINATENES male; be 
(S.) maniſhneſb, ſoftneſs, ac ling or leur produ 
ing after the manner, or like to 2 wm aten by t 
EFFE'MINATE' (A.) foft, weak, bur, acks, geeſ 
nice, ſantaſtical, and womanihh. G(V.) to 
EFF ERVE'SCENCE or EFFERVESCAY: ke 2 perſo 
cv (s.) « violent motion, or boiling up 4 LANTIN 
over, a> liquors do by best; allo 277 RE'GIOU 
or ebullition of different liquors, or the w. J0us, exe 
kent agitation that a perſon is in when er REMON 
raged, or in u paſſion of any loft. ma, at: 
'EFFICA*CIOUS « r. 725 — 
0602 2 Proper, 1 
$0991 ra, 


rn 


power, ability, ſtrength, fi tneſs, propriety, 


or ability ef doing a thing 


- dey. thing's being done 
r the image, likeneſs, or repre- 


FLA'TION (S.) (s,) « tehing or dreakintz 
nd upwards. 
FLORE'SCENCE or EFFLORE'SCEN - 


en flbwet ; the]. 


-LU'VIUMS (S.) thoſe ſmall particles 
matter that fly from off all odorifick bodies, 
4 6ccaflon that ſetifation "alles frhelling ;; 
to thoſe particles that go off from the bodies 
of animals thro the pores of the ſkin. 

FLUX G.) 4 rutining or flowing ont of, or 
„ Aer ere 


FORT S.) an earneſt endeavor, - 


ONTRY {S.) ttnpudenee; boktneſt, a- 


FULGENCE (S.) a hinthe forth, br dat, 
in 2 — — extraordinary manner. 


VSION (s.) a — out, or nag; 


de Ancierits, in thelt ſacrifices, — or 
0 vine and ocher Khubrs, Which called 
dations. 


3 4 final Nnbm ben Wötef Aide re- 
mblng bean fpe but uch eb þ in 
7, wit a 


ſmooth kit. 
TOONS (Fan.) frequently, ltthbGately| 


afterwards 21. 


6. two letters very frequently put for the 
vo Larin words cpi gratid, =o for ex- 
bmple, uſed by way of iluftratioh of any. 
— 15 affirmed before. 

a man's name, ſignifying in- 
ined to, or 2 lover ef jolie. 
— (S.) a — 2 or &vacutting | 
Aptos wage 5 foro! Br after 
* — the pylorus, into the 


Ne ihe 40 of 4 animal erestutes, 
hat s generally hatched or enlivened by the 
Female ; but in common it means particularly | 
- 0 of ſemale fowh that are 
uman * 
Ie? 5 frond . 

to ftir ſet on, excite, or | 
LANTINE ($.) ſweet-briar, 


PRECIOUS ( (A.) retuthable, cher, no- 


W e 

OND (8 a borongh-tows in cus 
at a ſmall diſtancę from the fea, has 

= market weekly on Saturday 3 diftant 


| 


„dent to do ahy thing. n 


E LA 


[DACY_ ut EFFTOA'CIOUSNESS S. H oHANH (s.) in Surrey, 2 fair large town 


weſtern road; diſtant from Londos 


— the 
„and 20 meaſured miles. 


— or EFFI'CEBNCY (s.) the — or EGRE'SSION (S.) a going forth, 


or out of a 


— Rr (8) the — actor, or r (5) an inhabitant or native of 


the country Egypt alſo a 
fortune-teller, ergy a Aero oamrnagy 
EGYPTIAN (A — that — or 


dome out bf the country called 


emitted in the a& of — 

EFE*CT (V.) to caft, throw — x 
alſo to tern perſon out of a poſſeſſion, by a 
legal procedure. 

EJE'CTMENT (8.) n the turning 2 
peffon out of puſſefſie dy a a regular pi 

EIGHT, EI'GHTEEN, EI'GHTY, c. (s.) 
the cardinal or poſirive numbers, 
ſo many fingle or whole things, or parts of 


ESRENARCHY (s.) the governing by ei 
laws; or M a peacexdle way z alſo the office 
or power of a juſtice of 


x1 THER (Pak) ti or ht, the ans r the 


E'LA (S.) the higheſt note in the common 
ſtale of muſick. 
BLA'BORATE { A.) difficult, laborlous, re- 


3 much pains and care. 
A'TION (S.) the careful and di- 
wane working any thing with the hands or 
BLABORATORY c); a place —— 
particular a chymiſt s work 
houſe, — furnaces, ſtills; &c;are built. 


|ELAPSE (v.) to flide, move, | glide, or paſs 


away in aft eaſy pentle manner. 
| ELA'PSED (A.) paſt, gone, Mipped away, that 
Irrer 06.) the e eo f 
bodies, whereby they reſtore themſelves to 
their ate and figure, which 
2 cauſe had been diſturbed or 
te 
EEA'STICK or ELA'STICAL (A.) an epi- 
thet applied to thoſe bodies, which, when re- 
moved out of their nateral ftuation or form, 
endeayour to — — to their firſt 
condition, means of a certain 2 
with eres ate endowed, 


2 (V.) ts lift up, exalt, over-ralue, or 


make 
ELA'TED (A.) lifted or pane up, proud, 
haughty, or over-valuing i 
ELA'TION (s.) a being bee or lifted up, 
havyhtineb, pride, 


Lend 
i mils, 222 cowputed, and 257 ms 


We ELBOW 


— 


* 


— 


— 


— ——— — — — — 


—— 


EL E 


T'L/BOW (s.) the middle part of the arm, 
where the or joint is. 
E'LBOW-SHAKER (S.) a gameſter, one that 
dice- 


practiſes dice- playing. | 
E'LDERS (89 among the Je, were the 
fiderable perſons 


the people; among the primitive Chriſtians, 


thoſe of the Grſt rank in the church were 
called elders, It is a name ſtill by 
tbe Preſbyteriaans, among whom are 


Se. 
F'LDERSHIP S.) age, or the right that 
Comer u for being older by birth, or 
longer ſtanding 3 — — 
- alſo the:office or power of an elder. ö 
F'LDEST e the mot aged, the firf-born 


child, 
2 (S.) a woman's name, Ggnifying 
fruitful. 


ELECAMPANE (S.) the herb horſe- heal, | 
much zecornmended in cafes of colds, &c. 
ELE'CP-(S.) choſen or ng: 
| hs to ſome ſchemes of divinity, thoſe per- 
to ſalvation, without any 
þ — — 
- mands or laws of God, from all eternity, are 
called the ele. * ne IY 
ELE'CT (V.) to — — 
e or thing to e for # cn oc 


purpoſe, 
— (S.) the chooſing, appeinting, 
n to ſome parti- 
dar purpo 
ELE'CTIVE (A.) thoſe offices or things that | 
are to be excouted or done by perſoas choſe or 
appointed for that purpoſe. 
TIT (S.) a 2 who has right to 
or 
alſo. applied," by way of eminence, to the 
- princes of, Germany, in whom lies the right 
of — an emperor ; they — all ſovereign 


— — (A.) belonging or apperining 


to a prince called an eleCtor. 

ELB 'CTORATE (S.) the dignity, govern- 
ment, or territory of an elector or prince of 
the German empire. 

ELERCTORESS (S.) the wife of an elector, 
or prince of the empire of Cer mar. 

ELECTRICAL (A.) a word applied to thoſe 

| bodies which attract or draw other lighter bo- 

dies to themſelves. | 

ELECTRICITY (S.) that force or property 

n ſome bodies, w they attract or draw 

other little bodies to themſelves; it differs 

from magnetiſm in this, that the latter only 
relates to the attracting of iron; whereas the 
former takes in moſt kinds of bodies. 


| ELE'GIACK VERSES (S.) in Latin 


chooſe a perſon into an offices it is | 


| ELFCTVARY (S.) ſuch medicinal compet-! 
a 


- 


E L E 


tions as are made to the conſiſtente of 
ſerve. of ue 


-ELEEMO'SYNARY (A.) belonging * 
drinks at the charge of another. vA TO 

ELEGANCE or ELECGCANer 02 Abt or al 
neſs, neatneſs, or curiouſnels of of the | 

1 2 fine, neat, Curious, & to the 

u h of 1 

ELE'GIACK (A.) mournful, * - 

belonging to an . 


verſes that are alternately hexametn 
pentameters. 
E'LEGY (S.) a mournful or forrowful 


made upon the death of fome friend workmen 
vourite. | building; 
ELEMENT ARY (A.) chat wap to s the raifin 


beginning or ſeede of things, or 
to arts or ſciences. 
ELEMENTS (S.) the firſt princip'es or i 


it 
dients whereof bodies are compoſed, and of 
which they may be again — cal circle 
conceived to be ſimple and | 
 cbymiſts divide elements into earth, jon of 
they call caput mortuum, 2 meridian ( 
they call — ſalt, ſulphur, and i detween 
cury ; alſo the rudiments, beginning, ac 
principles of arts and ſciences, F El 
E'LEMY (S.) a tranſparent refin, by 6 the line 
called a gum, of a whitiſh colour inte key with the 
with yellow, which makes it reſemble Elvation 
a pretty briſk bitter, though not dilag h, the ar 
taſte, and a ſmell ſomewhat like ſennel bore makes \ 
ELE'NCHUS. (s.) the argument, OR ( 
contents of a treatiſe 5 in Logic, it fg u of lifts u 
a ſophiſm or fallacious argument, wh ml muſcles 
pears like a juſt one. fixed to, 
E'LEPHANT (S.) the largeſt of all 8) a fprigl 
footed beaſts ; he is very ſtrong, ccile, 0 ginary being 
ning, faithful, nimble, and fo ſagicious id deſign 
he is reported to do many things that n a the vulgar 
be ſuppoſed to be far beyond the a bten childs 
a brute; he is ſo gentle and mid, ta AM or HE“ 
weakeſt and moſt tame animals may jb is week| 
fore him without danger, and he never f 58 compu 
any thing, unleſs provoked: He wil k BLE (A.) 
args ry at ern . = 
long cartilaginous tube, hanging (S.) a 
teeth, with which he feeds bimle!; | n Grammar, 
two teeth, one ſtanding out @ fl it the end 
fide his trunk, of which the 2 ATION (s. 
uſed and yalued is made, eſpecialy fi We any thing 
he does not eat fleſh, but lives on grab f tits virtue, or 
ELEPHANTVYASIS (S.) a kind of IR (x in 7 
w_ cauſes the arms and legs © de infuſion « 
| h, and grow. very hard, and the , ſtrong, or 
rough and W = 
| ome ep (A.) relating of ® 5) 2 vid bea 
to an elephant. þ ind Hua, 
ELEPHA'NTINE BOOKS 27 7 ind North 4s 
old Remans, were certain gray ix the thap 
wherein the proceedings of the Ea i has a 


25 edicts, decrees, &c, were ret 


ITY 


E L X 


to advance. 

—— mad * 0 ſpoke 2 a 
0 that has drank a little too freely. 
VATION (S.) a raifing or — up, 


int of Elevation, in Mecharicts, is the 
the line of direction of a projeQtile 


Elevation , 
y, s the acgle which the chaſe or axis of 
bore makes with the horizon. 

VATOR (S.) a perſon or thing that 
ks or lifts up another; alſo the name of 
- muſcles which lift up the part they 
red to. 

$.) a fright, bobgoblin, or fairy 3 an 
ginary being that the ignorance, ſuperſti- 
| ard defign of former times created, and 
ch the vulgar ill retain ſome opinion of, 
Inghten children with. 

LM or HE'LHAM (S.) in Nut, whoſe 
tet is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
Wn ;$ computed, and 62 meaſured miles. 
BLE (A.) proper or fit to be choſe, 


ION (S.) a firiking off or daſhing out; 


ql it the end of a verſe, &c. 


og ary thing in a liquor, in order to ex- 
«ts virtue, or diminiſh its ſtrength. 

WR (S.) in Pharmacy, a. medicine made 
ide infuſion of ſeveral ingredients in a 
2 ſpirituous liquor or men- 


8) x vil beaſt found in Issey, See- 
þ ind Proſſia, but moſt commonly in Ca- 
ind North America; it is about the fize, 


EVATE (.) to life up, to raiſe or 2 | 


in Grammar, it means the cutting off a| 
ATION (S.) in Pharmacy, a gentle| 


wary the ſhape of a mule, but its ſnout | 


fake of which, and its ſkin, it is frequently 
hunted and killed. 
ELL (S.) a meaſure of length that in England 
is one yard and a quarter, or three feet nine 
inches; in France, one yard and a half; and 
in Holland, three quarters of a yard Engliſh, 


's | ELLESMERE (S.) in Sbrepfoire, fituate on 


the fide of a large meer or water, whoſe 
market is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 
r and 144 meaſured 


m 

ELLIPSIS (S.) one of the conick ſectiont, 
vulgarly, tho' falſely, called an oval; alſo a 
figure in Rhetorick and in Grammar, whereby 
ſomething is left out, and muſt be underſtood 
to be expreſſed or ſupplied. 

ELLI'PTICAL (A.] of or belonging to an el 
lipfis, in an oval or egg-like form. 


|ELLI'PTICAL COMPASSES (S.) a mathe- 
i | matical inſtrument which deſcribes an ellipſis 


with one ſweep, and with as much eaſe as a 
common pair of compaſſes does a circle. 


{ELLIPTICAL CONOID (S.) a ſohd com- 


monly called a ſpheroid. 

ELM (S.) a well-known timber-tree that grows 
very large, the planks whereof are much 
uſed in mining, &c. 

ELOCU'TION (S.) utterance, or delivery in 


ſubject. 


great man that 
5 (V.) to remove or carry a great 


wa * 

ELONGA'TION (S.) the receding or digreſſing 
of a planet from the fun, with reſpe to an 
eye placed upon the earth. 

ELO'PE (V.) to go away privately, to with- 
— her — — — 
lea ves and family i , and 
lives with another man. 

ELO'PEMENT (S.) a private or clandeſtine 
withdrawing one's ſelf from the ſettled or 
ordinary habitation of a perſon, particularly 
that of a woman's leaving her huſband and 
family, for which the law puniſhes her with 
loſs of dowen and maintenance from her 
LOQUENCE E'LOQUENTNESS (s.) 

E'LOQUENCE or 
ge gift or acquired art of ſpeaking 
pertinently or gracefully to a publick audience, 

ELSE (Part.) contrazily, etherwiſe, before, als 


ready. 
ELU'CIDATE (V.) to enlighten, make clear, 
plain, apparent, or eafy to be underſtood, 
 ELUCIDA'TION (S.) the clearing up difficul- 
ties, the commenting upon or ob- 
ſcure paſſages in an author, or the demon- 
ſtrating difficult problems, 


{ 


Les _ ELUCU- 


” * 


= 1 — 
= - rr —— r ' _ - 
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to 


Ouſe,. and other fireams, ſo that it is com 
monly -called the Ifle- of Ey: 


is its cathedral; it — miſſiyn 
—. — of — 4 but um | power, Cw errand, or 


ELY'SIAN FIELDS .(S.) in My 
thobogy, a place imagined to be ſtored with 
woods, 


ſcenes, whither the ſouls of the good were] the edge of an ordinary looks hike the bar 


EMBA'RGO (S.) a prohibition g 


EMBA'RRASMENT G8.) a clog, kink 
a 3 


EMB 
ple nnen 


ner perſorm 
BMBA'RKING- or EMB 
- the going a.ſhip-board to 
' the entering 
; 4 * de 
r _ f 
A — 


 Petplexity, incumbrance, | widening 

| A'SS ADOR: (s.) the publick mine window 

; a king or 'republick ſent from oue dun! door or 

- |; _ Pegotiate ſtate buſineſs at another. and that 
1||E*'MBASSAGE or. E'MBASSY (5) he in Fer 

which a 

| . MBROC- 

Lau 57 ||BMBA”FPLE(V.) to put in array, ch. in ſome |] 
| der for. battle; ſpolcen of an eſcutcheoa i fort of x 
Heathen when the out-line of an ordinary reſend warm ligt 
the battle ment of Willa. upon the | 

, &c, 

ments of a caſtle. (BROIT 


ſuppoſed to go after this life, - 
EMACERA'TION (.) waſtig, pining, de- 


fleſh, fiſh, &c. 
EMA'CIATE or EMA'CERATE (V.) to 
decay, waſte, or make lean. | 
EMA*CULATE (V.) to purge, purify, cleanſe, 
- beautify, or take out ſpots. 


EMANA'TION (S.) a flowing, darting, pro- 
a 


ceeding or iſſuing out of ot 
EMANA'TIVE (A.) that flows, iſſues, or 
. proceeds from another.. 
EMANCIPATE (V.) among the Romans, 
WP free a ſon from the juriſdiction of his 
EMANCIPA'TION. (S.) among the od No- 
mans, was the ſetting a fon free, or exempt- 
ing him from ſubjection to his father, where- 
by he became his own maſter, and whatever 
effects he thenceforth ſhould obtain, were his 
ſole property, whereas before his father had a 
* tit le to them. 4 
EMA'SCULATE (V.) to weaken or deſtroy 
the ſtrength of any male creature, whether 
it be by gelding, too free uſe, &c. 
EMASCULA'TION (S.) a gelding or caſ- 
. trati 
EMAU'X DE L'ESC (s.) in Heraldry, the 
EMBA'LE (V) to endole or mak 
A” J to encloſe or 
into packs or parcels called bales, * 
EMBA LM (V.) to preſerve a dead body from 
- corruption, by ming and ànointing it 
with odoziferous ſpices, drugs, os, &c. 
EMBARCADE'RE (S,) a term vſed in Ame- 


L 


] 


EMB 


 Fica, fignifying a place which ſerves as « port 


'EMBE'ELISH (V.) to adorn, beautif, on 

- cayingz alſo ſoaking, ficeping, or ſouſing || 

'EMBE'LLISHMENT (S.) an ornament, & 
ting off; or beautify ing. 

EF MBBR-DAYS or. WEEKS (S.) Wedeln 
Friday and Saturday after Qu44rage/ms Su 
day, Whitjuntide, Halyroad- day in Seth 
and. St. Lucy's-day in December; it is on 

| Sundays after theſe days, that the cave 

appoints the ſolemn ordination of prieft a 

| deacons, though the biſhops may, if th 

pleaſe, perform that office on any other 
day or holyday. 

| E'MBERS- (S.) wood or coals h-“ 

| ſometimes called cinders. 

EMBEZLE or EMBE'ZZLE (V.) tow 
ſpoil, deſtroy, or ſteal private'y, 

E'MBLEM: (s.) an hieroglyphical devict 
preſent ſome hiſtory or moral inſtructim 


(A. after the- form or manner of ane 
m or riddle, in a hidden manner oft 


E'MBLEMENTS (S.) ſtrcty ſpeaking 
|  nify the profits of lands ſown, tho t 
ſometimes uſed for thoſe growing n 


p or work 


with fgur 
dle in gold 
MBROT'D 
with 2 nee 
BROID 
broiderer. 
MBROTL 
hon, to ſet 
res. confu 
MBRYO 
ſoon as it 1 
alo any tl 
brought to 
BRYO'T 
tus or child 
BRYU'L 
men- mid wi 
embryo or « 
MENDAL 
compts of | 
have in ſtoc 
{ENDA'T 
adiing ſme 
Kt more 

N fore, pe 
ENDA'T\ 


or ſet 


LEMA'TICAL or EMBLEMATI 


as graſs, &c., M any pi 
E'MBOLISM (S.) in Chromol gy, wit 1 MERALD 
-tercalation uſed by the Greeks to make the df 2 green c. 
nar year, which was but 354 %, fend of ver 
the folar, which was 365 days p — of nob 
E'MBOLUS (s.) the piſton or ſoche ® — 
inp or ſyringe. * a forcib} 
EMBO'SS (V.) to beautify with exon * it rise 
| raiſed above the doth or Fe. 8 allo ap 


EME 
in filk, filver, Ke. in Hunting, it is 
- det a dee into a thicket. 


So (s.) the art of making figures 
* whether it be by caſting in metal, 
or by embroidering or carving upon cloth, 


the plane upon which it is 


150 W EI. V.) to cut up and take out the 
bowels or inwards of any creature whatever. 
MBRA'CE (V.) to encircle or encloſe one 
perſon in the arms of another, and is com- 
ſuppoſed to be an act that expreſſes 
the hieheft degree of love and affection, and 
ſometimes a ſure mark of treachery. 
MBRA'SSURE (s.) in ArchiteFure, is the 
widening for a gap, or opening for a door or 
window on the inſide of the wall, that the 
dor or caſement may have the greater play, 
and that the light may come in the better ; 
in Forification, it is 2 hole or aperture thro' 
which a cannon is pointed. 
MBROCA'TION (S.) a ſoaking or ſteeping 
in ſome liquid matter; in Pharmacy, it is a 
fort of gentle fomentation, in which the 
warm liquor diftils very _ drop by drop, 
upon the part of the body to be fomented ; or 
it is the applying of cloths dipt in oil, vine- 
gar, &c, to aſſuage an affected part. f 
BROIDER (V.) to adorn filk or cloth 
with Fgures, or devices wrought with a nee- 
dle in gold, filyer, &c. 1 
MBROI'DERER (S.) one who works devices 
with a needle upon fil or cloth. 
BROI'DERY (S.) the work of an em- 
droiderer, 
MBROTL (V.) to kindle the coals of diſſen- 
hon, to ſet people at variance, to excite quar- 
rels. confuſion, and diſorder. 
MBRYO (S.) the ſœtus in the womb as 
ſoon as it receives the viſible form of a child; 
allo any thing that is in projection, but not 
brought to perfection, is ſaid to be in embrys, 
BRYO'TOMY (S.) the diſſecting of a fer- 
tus or child brought forth before its due time. 
BRYU'LCUS (S.) an inſtrument uſed by 
men-midwives to extract the bones of an 
embryo or dead child out of the womb. - 
MENDALIS (S.) a term uſed in the ac- 


bare in ſtock or bank. 

{ENDA'TION (S.) correcting an error, or 
adZing ſmething to a piece of work to make 
— perfect or compleat than it was 


ENDA'TOR (s.) a corrector or amender 
bf any piece of work. 
MERALD (s.) a precious tranſparent ſtone 
pu colour; in Heraldry, it is uſed in- 
of vert ; blazo 
nn 22 in the ning the 
Ro (V.) a body is ſaid to emerge, when 
E 1 forcibly thruſt under or planged into a 
uch it riſes again above the ſurſace thereof; 
8 ao applied to either of the luminaries 


gc. ſo that the device may be 


compts of the Imer- Temple, for what they |. 


EMI 


| entning out of an eclipſe, and appearing viſi- 
bly again. 

EME'RGENCY (S.) a ſudden, 
turn of affaits, the condition that any thing 
+ N to require ſomething extraordinary to 

one. 

EME'RGENT YEAR (s.) in Chronology, the - 
En from whence a computation of time 

dated, 

EME'RSION (S.) the rifing of a body abova 
the ſurface of a fluid heavier than itſelf, into 
which it had been forcibly plunged ; and this 
is always done with a velocity equal to the 
—_ of the ona — fluid, above that 
of an equal bulk of the ſold; in Afronomy, 
it is —— the fun or moon begins to re- ap- 
pear after an eclipſe. 

E'MERY (S.) a metalline ſtone found in moſt 
or all mines, that yield metal, and particu- 
larly in gold, filver, and copper ones; it is 
diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, wiz. Spaniſh, 
red, and common ; the firſt is found in the 
gold mines in the Spaniſb Mi- Indies, the 
' ſecond in copper min-s, and the laſt in iron 
mines, and is that which is generally uſed ; 
it is of a browniſh colour, inclining to a red, 
and is ſo very hard, that it is very difficult to 
reduce it to a powder; its uſe is, that being 
mixed with oil, it cleans and poliſhes any 
ware, marb'e, &c, curiouſly. : 

EME'TICK (S.) any medicine that excites or 
cauſes vomiting, 

EME'TICK POWDER (s.) or Powder of 

 Algareth, a precipitate, or butter of anti- 
mony dulcified by lotions. 

EME'TICK TARTAR (s.) cream of tartar 
pulverized and mixed with one fourth of ero- 
cus metallorum. 

EME'TICK WINE (S.) white wine, where- 
in is infuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or 
of antimony. 

E'MINENCE or E'MINENCY (S.) a title 
of honour given to cardinals, as being more 
honourable than excellency ; this title was 
conferred upon them by a decree of pope Ur- 
ban VIII. which bears date the 10th of Ja- 
nuary 1638; the grand maſter of Malta is 
addreſſed to by this title. Alſo any rifing 
ground or place conſiderably above the ſurface 
of the common earth, as a watch-tower, 
battlement, &c. is fo called. 

E'MINENT (A.) famous for ſome extraordi- 

nary qua'ifications of nature or art. 

E'MIR (S.) among the Turks, a title given to 
the deſcendants or relations of Mahomet 3 
they are in great eſteem, and it is they 
only, who have the privilege of wearing the 
green turban ; it is ſometimes added to other 
words, and then ſignifies a principal officer. 

E'MISSARY (S.) one ſent out as a ſpy to give 
intelligence of what paſſes in another country, 
city, houſe, &c. ; 

EMLI'SSION (S.) a ſending forth, and particu - 
larly ſpoken of odoriferous bodies, that ſhoot 


, e Trad wes. "MC 


RENE 

FLUCUBRA'TION (8) the Rudying, writ- 
ing, or, compoſing in night-time, or by 
 aandle-light. 


ELU'DE (V.) to divert, put afide, ward off, 
or avoid any impending dangers that threaten | 
a EMRARK (V.) 


-4 perſon. 


* bones, Kc. 


with which 
children * mo- 


or hel 
ting of, or ſhifting a thing. | 
ELV G.) in Combridgeſbire, is a. large town,” 


2 
Rand 
boned by the fey ie 1 


. 


i 
| 
; 


— 


| 
f 


EMACERA'TION (S.) waſting, pining, de- 
- caying; alſo ſoaking, ſteeping, 
fleſh, fiſh, &c. 
EMA'CIATE or EMA'CERATE (V.) to 
decay, waſte, or make lean. | 
EMACULATE (V.) to purge, purify, cleanſe, 
. beautify, or take out ſpots. 
EMANA'TION (S.) a flowing, darting, pro- 
ceeding or iſſuing out of or from a thing. 
e (A.) that flows, iflnes, or 
| rom a b 
EMANCIPATE (V.) among the Romans, 
. free a ſon from the juriſdiction of his 
EMANCIPA'”TION. (S.) among the , Ro- 
mans, was the ſetting a fon free, or exempt- 
ing him from ſubjection to his father, v here- 
by he became his own maſter, and whatever 
effects he thenceforth ſhould obtain, were his 
ſole property, whereas before his father had a 
* tit le to them. N 
EMA ScuLATE (V.) to weaken or deſtroy 
the ſtrength of any male creature, Whether 
it be by gelding, too free uſe, &c. 
EMASCULA'TION (S.) a gelding or caſ- 


” trating. 
MAU X DE L'ESCu (s.) in Heraldry, the 
* and colour of an eſcutcheon. 

MBA'LE (V.) to encloſe or make up goods 
into packs or parcels called bales. * 


Vvith odoriferous ſpices 


ive! 


or ſouſing |: 


: 


| 


| 
þ 


ö 


1 | EMBA'RKING- or EMB 
ELU'SIVE or ELU'SORY (A.) that tends to — ARK A Tong 
forward the waving, avoiding, put- 


'EMBA'*RBAS: (V.] to perplex, 


| | 


EMB 


Place farther withi 
Weder with 


to 


- time, 
to 80 a voyage; uo | ehe 
| ar defign, 


the going-a.ſhip-board to proſecute we 
« project, defgn, tc, @ bY | 
troube, 


render any affair abſcure or difficult, 
EMBA'RRASMENT- (.) a clog, halt 
petplexity, incumbrance, &c. 
EMBA'SS ADOR (8.) the publick minite 
a king or "republick ſent from oue coun; 
negotiate ſtate buſineſs at another. 
E'MBASSAGE or E'MBASSY (5.) the 
niſh Sed | 
neſs of an embaſſador. e 4 
EMBA”FPEE(V.) to pot in array, . 
der forbattieg fpoken of a0 clothe k 
when the out-line of an ordinary. relend 
the battle ment of walls. 


widening 
window ( 


EMBE'LLISH (V.) to adorn, beautiy, an 


ment, or ſet dle in gold, 


EMBE'LLISHMENT (S.) an ornzment, l MBROI'D 
ting off, or ify ing. with a nee 

EFMBER-DAYS or. WEEKS (S.) Wedxely MBROID 
Friday and Saturday after Quadrageh broiderer. 
day, Wbitfuntide, Holyrood-day in Nun MBROT'L 
and. St. Lucy's-day in December; it is ct fon, to ſet 


Sundays attey theſe days, that the un 
appoints the ſolemn ordination of priefi u 
deacons, though the biſhops may, if th 
pleaſe, perform that office on any other 
da or holyday. 
E'MBERS: (S.) wood or coals h:lf-! 
ſometimes called cinders. 
EMBEZLE or EMBE'ZZLE (v.) to 
ſpoil, deſtroy, or ſteal private y. 
E'MBLEM- (s.) an hieroglyphical device b 
preſent ſome hiſtory or moral inſtruction! 
EMBLEMA'TICAL or EMBLEMA'T 
(A, after the- form or manner of ane 
m or riddle, in a hidden manner dt 


E'MBLEMENTS (S.) ftr ſpeaking 
nify the- profits of lands ſown, thou Rt 
ſometimes uſed - for thoſe growing cabin 


ls. confu 
MBRYO | 
ſoon as it 7 
ab any tl 
brought to | 
BRYO'T 
tus or child 
BRYU'L 
men-midwi 
embryo or « 
MENDAL 
compts of | 
tare in ſtoc 
(ENDA'T 
ading ſome 
It more pe 


ENDA'T\ 


as graſs, &c, bf any pi 
E'MBOLISM. (s.) in Chrmolgy, Lp 
-tercalation uſed by the Greeks to make th if 2 green c 
nar year, which was but 354 days, 5 lead of ver 
the folar, which was 365 days- wats of nob 


E'MBOLVUS (S.) the piſton or ſucker d 


or ſyringe. ; 


Aer 
ü corcib] 
— (V.) to * it riſe, 
or work raiſed above the dloth cr Fre, 8 allo ap 


in fille, filver, Ke. in Hunting, it is 


) the art of making figures 
be by caſting in — 
hroidering or carving upon 

that the device may'be | 
t from the plane upon w 


FISWEL (v.) to cut up and take out the 
bowels or inwards of any creature whatever. 
MBRA'CE (v.) to encircle or encloſe one 
in the arms of another, and is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be an act that expreſſes 
the hieheft degree of love and affection, and 
ſometimes a ſure mark of treachery. 
MBRA'SSURE (S.) in . 2 the 
widening for a gap, or opening for a or 
5 he infide of the wall, that the 
Gor or caſement may have the greater play, 
and that the light may come in the better ; 
in Forification, it is a hole or aperture thro 
whick a cannon is pointed 
MBROCA'TION (S.) a 
in ſome liquid matter; in Pharmacy, it is a 
fort of gentle fomentation, in which the 
wirm liquor diſtils very lowly, drop by drop, 
upon the part of the body to be fomented ; or 
it is the applying of cloths dipt in oil, vine- 
gar, &c, to aſſuage an affected part. N 
BROIDER (V.) to adorn filk or cloth 
with fgures, or devices wrought with a nee- 
dle in gold, filver, &c, | 
MBROT'DERER (S.) one who works devices 
with 2 needle upon fil or cloth. 
MBROTDERY (S.) the work of an em- 


MBROTL (V.) to kindle the coals of diſſen- 
hon, to ſet people at variance, to excite quar- 
reli. confuſion, and diſorder. 
MBRYO (S.) the fetus in the womb as 
ſoon 28 it receives the viſible form of a child; 
alo any thing that is in projection, but not 
brought to perfection, is ſaid to be in embryo, 
BRYO'TOMY (S.) the diſſecting of a fee- 
tus or child brought forth before its due time. 
BRYU'LCUS (S.) an inſtrument uſed by 
men-midwives to extract the bones of an 
embryo or dead child out of the womb. 
MENDALIS (S.) a term uſed in the ac- 
Temple, for what they] 


[ENDA'TION (s.) correcting an error, or 
ating ſomething to a piece of work to make 
t more perfect or compleat than it was 
aba rox (S.) a corretor or amender 
MERALD (s.) a 


in reſievo, whether 


em 
af ſtone, Ec. fo 


ſoaking or ſteeping 


compts of the Inner- 
tare in ſtock or bank 


rk. 

precious tranſparent ſtone 
" 2 green colour; in Heraldry, it is uſed in- 
lead of vert or green in 


the blazoning the 
ERGE (v.) a bo 


dy is ſaid to emerge, when 
under or planged into a 
dove the ſarface thereof; 
either of the luminaries 


Nu, it riſes again a 


* 8 allo applied to 


EMI 


| 2 ing out of an eclipſe, and appearing viſi- 
y again. 

EME'RGENCY (S.) a ſudden, unexpected 
turn of affaits, the condition that any thing 
* - to require ſomething extraordinary to 

one. 

EME RGENT YEAR (S.) in Chronology, tba 
— from whence a computation of time 

dated, | , 

EME'RSION (S.) the rifing of a body abova 
the ſurface of a fluid heavier than itſelf, into 
which it had been forcibly plunged ; and this 
is always done with a velocity equal to the 
I 5 A fluid, above that 
of an bu the ſolid ; in Aftroomy, 
it is —— the fun or moon begins to re- ap- 
pear after an eclipſe. 

E'MERY (S.) a metalline ſtone found in moſt 
or all mines, that yield metal, and particu- 
larly in gold, filyer, and copper ones ; it is 
diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, wiz. Spaniſh, 
red, and common ; the firſt is found in the 
gold mines in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, the 

ſecond in copper min-s, and the laſt in iron 
mines, and is that which is generally uſed 3 
it is of a browniſh colour, inclining to a red, 
and is ſo very hard, that it is very difficult to 
reduce it to a powder; its uſe is, that being 
mixed with oil, it cleans and poliſhes any iron- 
ware, marb'e, &c. curiouſly. ' 

EME'TICK (S.) any medicine that excites or 
cauſes vomiting. 

EME*'TICK POWDER (s.) or Powder of 

| Algareth, a precipitate, or butter of anti- 
mony dulcified by lotions. 

EME'TICK TARTAR (S.) cream of tartar 
pulverized and mixed with one fourth of cro- 
cus metallorum. 

EME'TICK WINE (S.) white wine, where- 
in is infuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or glaſs 
of antimony. 

E'MINENCE or E'MINENCY (S.) a title 

of honour given to cardinals, as being more 

honourable than excellency ; this title was 
conferred upon them by a decree of pope Lr 
ban VIII. which bears date the 10th of Ja- 

1633; the grand maſter of Malta is 
addreſſed to by this title. Alſo any rifing 
ground or place confiderably above the ſurface 
of the common earth, as a watch-tower, 
battlement, &c. is fo called. 

E'MINENT (A.) famous for ſome extraordi- 

nary qua'ifications of nature or art. 

E'MIR (S.) among the Turks, a title given to 

the deſcendants or relations of Mahomet 3 

they are in great eſteem, and it is they 

only, who have the privilege of wearing the 
green turban z it is ſometimes added to other 
words, and then fignifies a principal officer. 

E'MISSARY (S.] one ſent out as a ſpy to give 

intelligence of what paſſes in another country, 

city, houſe, &c. : | 

EMLI'SSION (S.) a ſending forth, and particu 

larly ſpoken of odoriferous bodies, that ſhoot 

{or nec ab png aged 2 
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EMP 
ticles, that excite pleaſure or pain in the olfac- 
tory nerves of the t. 

EMPT (V.) to caft or fend forth or 
teams, &c. as the ſun emvts rays of light, 
and a roſe ſteams of an agreeable favour. 

E'MMET (S.) an ant or piſmire. 

EMO'LLIENT (A.) any thing that ſoftens or 


rern ſoft, looſe, or | 
a 


eaſy, whether it medicine, argument, 


or preſent. 
SHOLVMINT (S.) benefit, advantage, pro- 
t, XC, | 

MOTION (S.) a violent ſtruggle in the 
mind, a ſtirring or endeavouring to go ſorth. 

EMPA'LEMENT or IMPA'LEMENT (s.) 

. an exquiſite cruel torment uſed by the old 
Romans, the modern Turks, and others, 
which — ſorcing or — 

or pale up the fundameat throu 

of the party puniſhed. | 

EMPA'NNEL (V.) to write down the names 
of ſuch perſons as are called upon the jury, in 
a roll or liſt, which is called the pannel. 

EMPA'RLANCE (S.) a motion, defire, re- 
— ye” in 88 for a 
da e, or putting to an- 

i * time for trial. 

EMPA'SMA (S.) in Phyfich, is the fprinkling 
or ſtrewing of a perfumed duſt or powder upon 
or over the body, to correct the ill ſcent there- 
of, and to preyent its too violently ſweating, 

EMPA'STING (S.) a term in Painting, ſig- 
nifying the laying on of the colours very thick 
or firongly, without breaking off the edges, 
and mixing them one into another. 

E'MPEROR (S.) was the common name of 
the Roman generals, but more particularly the 
name of that general who, upon winning 
fore extraordinary battle, was firſt ſaluted 
by the foldiers by that name, which was af- 
terwards conferred vpon him by the ſenate ; 
but in proceſs of time it became the title of 
him who was an abſolute monarch, and as 
fuch, is fill uſed by tbe Perfians and other 
eaſtern nations z in Evurpe, it is commonly 
meant of the chief or principal 3 of 
Germany, and is commonly ſuppoſed to give 
him the of all other ſovereigns, 
and that they bave the right of conferring 
the regal dignity, and advancing dukedoms, 
c. into kingdoms, as was done by Legpo/d 
by Pruſſie, Sc. but Anciently, both the 
kings of France and E were called 


emperors, 

E'MPHASIS (S.) arr earneſt and ſtrong preſ 
fing what one deſires to be done, by ſpeaking 
or pronouncing ſome particular words or ſen- 
tences with a pecular tone of the voice, to 
make it be taken the more notice of. 

EMPHA'TICAL or EMPHA'TICK. (A,) 
that is ſpoke or wrote in an extraordinary 
manner; full of energy, power, or figni- 


ficancy. 
EMPHYSE'MA (S.) a wirdy ſwelling, or 
bloating of the whole outer habit of the 


0 


C 


* 


EMU 


| bod * 
Y, like as if it was 
with a pair of bellows, — er pull o 


E'MPIRE (S.) any la IMULA 
under the juriſaiQion ä * furpaks 
mentions four famous empires, wiz. the try another” 

; f 49 MUL! 
rian, Perſſan, Grecian, and Reman, which — 
ſome pretend, does Rill exiſt in the empire of 2 
ſpeaking, the word generally in Bunge nen nature 
, which in the year 800 w MULOU 
Chriſtmas: day, advanced to this exceeding 
—— of Charlemagne, by the unt s r0 

EMPIRICAL (A.) like to, after the e 
of, or belonging to a quack. . 

E'MPIRICK (S.) one who pretends to (kl; vr, &c. 
phyfick by mere practice, without a rel ver 
education and ſtudy fit for the pure; of the bur 
mountebank or quack. which wo 

EMPL A'STER (S.) the common name ty 2 
medicine that is made up of proper ige un that! 
ents, fit to be appli to wounds, fores, u tious hum 
cers, &c. and ſpread upon leather, paper, & ain 
and commonly of a clammy or ſticky nay millary gla 
by which means it may eafily faſten pen ABLE ( 
ſkin, keep off the external air, and ink doing a thi 
the virtues of the compoſition into the j frution, 
aggrieved, ICT (V 

EMPLEA'D (V.) to argue or plead at t 3 
bar, as lawyers do. 'LLAG] 

EMPLOY?” (V.) to ſet a perſon about di pon ſome « 
ſomething ; alſo to make uſe of a thing, ir another. 

EMPLOY” or EMPLOYMENT (S.) t JALU'RON 

trade, buſineſs, or occupation that a perl harged wit! 
ordinarily ſpends his time in, either for gl AMEL ( 
| ſure, or profit. biogs with 

EMPO'RIUM (S.) # great city or mark ak for div 
town, and by way of eminence ſpoken oft ous fon 
chief city of a kingdom, as Lend is d MEL ( 
the great emporium of England, | , filver, 0 

E'MPRESS or E'MPERESS (S.) the f metalline 
of an emperor, or a woman that gore A'MOUR 
empire. ith ſomethi 

E'MPTY (A.) hollow, void, unf ,; A'MOURF 
vain-glorious, fooliſh, weak, filly, vl ry much ir 

E'MPTY (V.) to draw or take one tinge ARRA'TIC 
of another ; to leave nothing in 4 , ting what 
houſe, purſe, &c. 4 me conſider 

EMPY'REAL (A.) belonging, or gem CAM (v. 
to the higheſt heaven, or imaginary mi by into a x 
of bleſſed fouls, tattle, eit] 

EMPY'REUM (S.) the higheſt heaven, uf befiege a t 
where the bieſſed enjoy the beatifick mi CA'NTHIS 

which ſome of the fathers imagines # ia lachrym 
created, before the beaven or ſirmameti, of the 
bie to ys, was created, and that Gul ENIA ($, 
there locally. | the 25th. 

EMULATE (V.) to endeavour, ff fire tion 
excel, by an earneſt deſire of becomig mple by thi 

rior to the perfeQions of another, | ed by A. 
| EMULATION (.) 2 noble and pri Ep aL; 
thy ſtririsg to do ſomething bx! ted in the h 
chere, at n Viz, en 

, un 


We 

OR (S.) one that endeavours to 
—* . alſo one that envies 
another's excellence. 


LGE (V.) to preſs or get out by ftroking 
— 2 women do that milk kine, 


Ec. 
Abi obs (A.) deſirous, or endeavouring to 
ſurpaſs, excel, or go beyond; alſo envious, or 


il. natured. 
MULOUSNESS (S.) the act or deſire of 
exceeding, ſurpaſſing, going beyond, or ex- 


celing. : 

MULSION (s.) a phyfieal drinle, made of 
the pulp or — of oleaginous ſeeds infuſed 
in a proper diftilled liquor; or light decoctions, 
which being ſtrained, are ſweetned with ſu- 


r, &c, 
MUNCTORY S.) a cleanſer, or ſeparater 
of the humours and excrements of the body, 
which would otherwiſe prove prejudicial ; it 
bmetimes means alſo a cavity adjoining to the 
part that ſeparates, wherein the excrementi- 
tous humour is collected and preſerved for 
encution, The kidnies, urinary bladder, and 
millary glands of the ſkin are emuncr̃oriei. 
(A'BLE (V.) to render a perſon capable of 
ding a thing, either by aſſiſtance, or in- 
firudtion, 
er (V.) to make a publick law, order, 
pr decree, 


A'LLAGE (S.) a Grammatical figure, that 
pon ſome occaſions changes one mood or caſe 
br another, 
JALU'RON (S.) in Heraldry, is a bordure 
harged with any bearing, as martlets, &c. 
AMEL (V.) to paint, colour, or japan 
Nag with glaſs, and other metalline mate- 
ak for divers purpoſes, as the imitation of 
ous ſtones, &c. | | 
AMEL (S.) a compoſition for inlaying 
pid, filver, copper, &c. made of various ſorts 
ff metalline ſubſtances. 
A'MOUR (V.) to make a perſon in love 
ith ſomething, | 
AMOURED ( A.) conquered, charmed, 
ry much in love with a perſon or thing. 
ARRA'TION' (s.) a relating a ftory, or 
ating what paſſed, either immediately, or 
me conſiderable time before, N 
CA'MP (V.) to caſt vp, form, or put an 
ny into a regular and orderly camp, or field 
tattle, either to engage another army, or 
, belege a town, &c. 
CA'NTHIS (S.) a ſwelling of the carun- 
Ula 7 in the great canthus, or 
t 4 


ENIA (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the Fer: 
5 the 2 month, in com- 
— e cleanfing or purifying the 
mole by the — which wry 
5 
(S.) in Medicine, worms 

Lf which there hy nr 
[> ene 1, proper] ſo called, or 
i land in the hin; nord & 


wh 


ENC 


which trouble the noſe ; aurienluret, which 
_=_ the ears; dentales, which are found in 
the teeth. 


ENCEPPE' (A.) in Heraldry, girt round the 


middle with a chain. 


eyes of a perſon's reaſon, that he does th 
not only contradiftory to reaſon, but ali 
hurtful to the doer. 88 

ENCHA'NTMENT (S.) magiek, forcery, 
witchcraft, any kind of acting upon another, 

ENCHA'SE (V.) to ſet precious ſtones, pic 
tures, &c. in „ ſilver, &c, 

ENCHA SING, IN HA SIN, or CHA'- 
SING (S.) the fine, b-autiful, | 
toys, &c. fuch as ſnuff-boxes, watch caſes, 
Sc. with all forts of flowers, birds, figures, 
knots, compartments, &c. in relievo. 

ENCHIRTDION (S.) a ſmall, portable book, 
in which are a colleQion of valuable notes, 
or a book to make memorandums in, as op- 
portunity offers, 

ENCIRCLE (V.) to encloſe, ſurround, or put 
within a circle, 

ENCLA'VE (V.) in Heraldry, to join, or let 
nn part into another, particularly in a ſquare 

orm. 

ENCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut up, or in; to ſur- 
round on all fides. 

ENCLO'SURE (S.) any place hedged in, or 
about which a ditch, wall, or bank is dug, 
built, or thrown up. 

ENCO'MIAST (S.) a compoſer, writer, or 
pronouncer of encomiums. 

ENCO'MIUM (S.) a fpeech, oration, or co- 
py of verſes in the praiſe of ſome perſon or 


thing. 
ENCO'MPASS (V.) to ſurround or contain 


within a certain {; 
ENCOU'NTER (V.) to meet, fight, ſtrug · 
, or contend with another. 
ENCOU'NTER (S.) a battle, ſkirmiſh, diſ- 
pute, or ſtruggle. 
ENCOU'RAGE (V.) to excite, ſtir up, ani- 
mate, reward, or defend, 
ENCOURAGEMENT (S.) a reward, pro- 
tection, or incitement. : 


ENCREA'SE (V.) to grow more in number, 


or larger in ſize. 

ENCROA'CH (V.) to invade the property of 
another unjuſtly. 

ENCROA'CHMENT (S.) the actual and un- 
lawful raiſing a man's rent, or illegally 
ing upon his premiſes, and ſtealing a part 
thereof, by digging a ditch, throwing up a 
bank, removing a land-mark, &c. 

* (V.) to trouble, perplex, or 


been ENCU'MBRANCE (s.) any thing chat is 


troubleſome, a clogg, weight, 

embarraſſment. 

ENCYCLOPE'DIA (S.) a collection, cirele, 

or _ 2 all the arts and ſciences ; — 
2 


Or 


j narinarii, or thoſe 
1 


ENCHA'NT (v.) to bewitch, or fo blind the 
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- fame with Cyclopedia, the name, or title, of 
Chambert's univerſal dictionary. 

END (S.) the extremity, concluſion, or finiſh- 
ing of a thing; alſo the aim, mark, or de- 

. intended. FS 

D (V.) to accompliſh, finiſh, or perform 

— was defired or ney 

ENDA'MAGE (V.) to hurt, prejudice, maim, 
ſpoil, or damage. 

ENDEA'R (V.) to make one's ſelf beloved by, 
or valuable to another. 


ENDEA'RMENT (S.) ſomething that renders | ENE'RVATE (V.) to weaken cr deprive 
ſtrength, by rendering the nerves and 6 


a perſon or thing valuable to, or beloved by 
another. 
ENDE'AVOUR (V.) to ftrive, or try to do, 
or accompliſh a thing. 
ENDE'AVOUR (s.) the act of attempting, 
ſtriving, or trying to do a thing. 
ENDE'CAGON (S.) a Geometaical figure, con- 
- fiſting of eleven ſides and angles. 
ENDTCTMENT (S.) fee Indifment. 
ENDYTE (V.) to compoſe, or diftate the 
matter or ſubſtance of a letter, 
E'NDIVE (S.) a pleaſant fallad herb, 
E'NDLESS (A.) that has no bounds, limits, 
or terminations 3 that continues, or abides 
for ever, 
ENDORSE (V.) to write upon the back of 
bills of exchange, deeds, inftruments, &c. 
ſomething proper to the purport thereof ; as 
the receipt: of money, an aſſignment to ano- 
ther, &c- 
ENDORSE (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary 
containing the eighth part of a pale. 
ENDO'RSED (A.) wrote upon the back-fide, 
or that on which the conditions, articles, &c. 
are wrotez in Heraldry, it is the bearing 
creatures back to back. 
ENDO'W (V.) to give a dower to a perſon ; 
alſo to ſet apart any lands, rents, &c. for the 
maintenance or ſupport of any ching; as a 
ſchool, alms-houſe, church, &c. 
ENDO'WMENT (S.) the giving a dowry to 
a woman; alſo the beſtowing or aſſigning 
rents or other profits for the maintenance 
—— ſu of any college, ſchool, vicarage, 


an 
&c. the faculties of the mind, or capaci- | 


ty to do, or learn apy thing. 
ENDVU'E (V.) to qualify, ſupply, or furniſh 
with properties or capacities of i 
particular or general acts. 
"ENDURE (V.) to ſuffer, undergo, ſuſtain, 
bear, or go through, 
EN MON (S.) a ſtyptick, or medicine which 
Ranches or prevents the blood's running out 
at an orifice, by clofing the paſſages, or ren- 
dering the blood leſs fluid, or retarding its 
motion- | 
ENEMA (S.) in Pharmacy, a clyſter, 
_E'NEMY (S.) one that is againſt the benefit 
or advantage of another; an adverſary or op 
ponent, one that does or itrives to hurt ano- 


. 
ENERGE'TICAL A. an epithet zpplied to 
a diſcourſe or pecch, wherein the expreſſion: 


E'NERGY (S.) force, virtue 


E NG 
are full and ſtrong, and the i 


by their great degree of activity produce 
rations manifeſtly d ff. rent, according to 
various circumſtances or motions, are 
energetical particles. 
Rherrrick, it means firong Joo. 
earneſt preſſing for a thing. 


for one poſſeſſed with the devil. 


of the body too weak to perform their 
ing, or otherwiſe, 
or taking away the ftrength of the 


their proper office. 
ENFEE BLE (V.) to render weak, be 
or inſufficient. 


weekly on Saturday; this town was & 


meaſured miles. 


trenches, or other lines fo diſpoſed, that 
non in a ſtreight line. 


invigorate; alſo to compel or couſtrain 
ENFRA'NCHISE (V.) to incorporate 4 


body politick. 
ENFRA'NCHISEMENT (S.) the m 
incorporating a man a member of fmt 


perly applied to a villain, or men 
cbiſement, but every enfranchiſement i 


manumiſſion. 
ENGA'GE (V.) to beſpeak or influence! 
fon ; to promiſe the doing of ſ-mething 
to ſet to work, or employ 2 perſon; 
fight ; alſo to become ſecurity for uu 
ENGAGEMENT (S.) ſometimes 1 
battle, and ſometimes an obligation uo 
ſomething. 
ENGE'NDER (V.) to beget or br, 
monly ſpoken of thoſe animals that 
of the kyman ſpecies. 
E'NGINE (S.) a mechanieal intmms 
to effect any thing, compoſed o, 
ſcrews, &c. but particularly tho bf 
kept in every pariſh, for the then 
quantities of water upon houis, # 


| . 


natural; in Phil:ſophy, thoſe particles "= 


ENERGUME'NUS (s.) a term in Div 


offices, either by voluptuous and nom! 
ENERVA“TION (S.) a weakening, (pay 
and finews, ſo as to render them yak: 6 


ENFIELD (S.) in Middeſex; the on 
hereabouts was formerly very fenny; be 
late years it has been fo rained, that it 
now good meadow-ground ; the make 


for a large number of tanners living i 
diſtant from London 10 computed, ud 


ENFILA'DE (5S.) a ſeries or continuatin 
things diſpoſed in the fame line, or all 
row); it is alſo applied in military Afan, 
may be' ſcowered or ſwept away by thee 


ENFO'RCE (V.) to ftrengthen, ſupport, 


into, or make him free of any ſow 


politick : This is a more general words 
law, than manumiſſion, as being mor 


and therefore every manumiſſion is an o 


aye on fit 
artifice, | 
GINEE 
or uſing « 
perſon wh 
towns, C3 
works, fc 
(GLAN] 
the illand 
divided in! 
lid, Seat! 
thern, an« 
Foe kingde 

the ri1 
wart of V. 
on to fore 
ard by t 
it from the 
nel, wh 
edward | 
el, wh 
jd kneth, | 
deutet wp 
br, 320 0 


Ode. 


A 


peclive chi 
dImſtration 0 
land is diy 


engines 3 and (ticularly in War, a 
E - bee buſineſs is to attack or defend 
= caſtles, or fortreſſes, and make fire- 
works, for execution or pleaſure. 
CLAND (S.) the beit and largeſt part of 
the and called Great Britain; which being 
vivided into three 5 parts, VIE. Eng- 
ld, Scotland, and Wales, is the moſt ſou- 
ern, and is a very lous, rich, flouriſh- 
bog kingdom of itſelf, parted from Scotland 
the rivers Tzveed and Saltvay, and from 
ef Wales by the river Dee. With rela- 
un to foreign countries, it is bounded eaſt- 
ard by the German ocean, which ſeparates 
+» from the Low Countries; ſouthward by the 
nel, which divides it from France; and 
wurd by the Liſd ſea, or St. George's 
barel, which parts it from Ireland ; being 
br length, from north to ſouth, wiz, from 
wick upon Teveed to Portſmouth in Hamp- 
fire, 320 miles; and in breadth, from Dover 
the Land's End, from eaſt to weſt, 230 
piles ; and as to the globe, lies between 50 
ad 57 degrees of north latitude z the longeſt 
wy in the moſt northern parts is upwards of 
ky hours. It took its name from an ancient 
zople called Angles, inhabitants of Jutland 
| Denmark, who joining with their neigh- 
hours the Saxons, conquered Britain. This 
me was given it by a ſpecial proclamation 
Egbert, the firſt fole monarch of England 
Ince the heptarchy, In the reign of Aled, 
put $00 years ago, it was firſt divided 
pto ſkires or counties, which are now 40 in 
uber, vix. 18 maritime, and 22 inland, 
pſt of which take their name from their 
peltive chief towns. For the publick ad- 
niſtration of juſtice, by itinerant judges, 
land is divided into fix circuits, each con- 
ning a certain number of counties, where- 
n the judges, appointed by the king, take a 
egreſs twice a year, For the church go- 
ment, England is divided into 23 dioceſes, 
diſhopricks, each into a certain number of 
prides, The country is generally flat and 
ſen, not over-grown with wild and un- 
wlelome forefls, nor over-topped with 
eadful high mountains; no country is freer 
m hurtful and ravenous beaſts, venomous 
ents, and noiſome flies and vermin 3 wa- 
u with the Thames, Madtuay, Severn, 
x „Trent, Humber, Tees, Tine and Tweed ; 
ear, for the moſt part, groſs and impreg- 
ted with the faltnefs of the ſea, from 
Pence ariſes the greateſt inconveniences the 
cr is ſubjet to. The weather is change- 
ie md irregular; but for the moſt part 
Tub and rainy, eſpecially in the fall, and 
mer, For food, no country is more plen- 
ful, either of corn or paſture, for man or 


| 


xt and labour, and the fea and rivers 


ENG 


2 great abundance of excellent fiſh 3 the 
or is generally beer or ale, both ſtrong 
and ſmall, of which they have the beſt in 
Europe, great quantities whereof are ex 
for its excellency ; for cloaths, the beſt of all 
woollen manufactutes, vaſt quantities where- 
of are exported all over the world; the tim- 
ber, eſpecially for ſhipping, much the beſt in 
the world ; its vegetable and mineral produc- 
tions are not only ſufficient for its own uſe, 
but it exports more lead than all Europe bo- 
ſides. Its inhabitants are originally com 
ed of Saxoms, Danes, Normans, Britons and 
Romans ; and as the country is temperate 
and moiſt, ſo they have na 
complexion ; their ſtature comely, their coun- 
tenance graceful ; but for tallneſs and ſtrength, 


religion is much the ſame with the 

proteſtant churches, as to doctrine, but dif- 
ferent as to church diſcipline ; although there 
area multitude of different perſua ſions, which, 
by the indulgence of the ſtate, are tolerated. 
The government is by king, lords, and com- 
mons; and as the commons cannot paſs any 
law without the lords concurrence, ſo neither 
of them, nor both of them, can do it with- 
out the royal aſſent. The executive power is 
lodged ſo'ely in the king, whoſe power, tho 
not abſolute, is yet very great: For of him- 
ſelf he can make treaties and leagues, peace 
and war, with foreign ſtates, and preſs men, 
if occaſion be: He has the choice and nomi- 
nation of all officers and commanders j the 
principal direction and command of his forces, 
and the diſpoſal of all magazines, ammuni- 


it is in his power to convene, adjourn, pro- 
rogue, and diſſolve parliaments 5 he can in- 
creaſe the number of the houſe of peers, by 


91 
11 
: 
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ENG 


calls provincial and natio 


> rept, All 
eftates fall to him that want either heirs, or 
are forfeited, and ſo do the lands of aliens 

2 without iſſue, c. All perſons, at 
their firſt addreſs, kneel to him, and he is 

at all times ſerved upon the knee. His re- 

venue is very large, ſuppoſed near three mil- 

Hons per annum; his eldeſt ſon bears the title 

of prince of Wales, ever fince king Edward 
If s eldeſt fon, and he is ſo only by creation; 
whereas by birth he is earl of Chefter and 
Flint, and duke of Cormwall ; and in reſpect 

of Scotland, he is duke of Rothſay and Se- 

neſchal of that kingdom. The younger ſons) 

alt upon the king's favour, 

both for titles -of honour and revenues, only 


they are by birthright counſellors of ſtate 


All ſubjects ought to be uncovered in the pre- 
ſence of the king's children, and to kneel 
when they are admitted to kiſs their hands. 
are always 
ſerved upon the knee, except in the king's 
nce, Next to the royal family, is the 

d high ſteward, admiral, conſtable, chan- 
cellor, and treaſurer, preſident of the privy 
council, privy ſeal, grzat chamberlain, and 
earl marſhal, which two laſt only are heredi- 
tary : High ſteward and high conſtable, being 
offices of too great a truſt to be continned, 
are only ſet up at the king's coronation, ex- 
cept upon the trial of a peer, or peers, for 
the king makes a 
high ſteward for that time, who bears a 
white ſtaff in his hand, which he openly 
breaks when the buſineſs is over, and ſo ends 
His office. The offices of high admiral, 
chancellor, treaſurer, and privy ſeal, are 


At table their royal highneſſes 


any capital crimez w 


ſometimes managed by ſeveral lords commiſ- 


fioners. The nobility of England is divided 


into five degrees, wis. dukes, marquitles. 
earth, viſcounts, and barons, who are all 
peers,. bear the title of lords, and have al- 
ways enjoyed great privileges. All dukes, 
marquiſſes and earls, have their reſpective ti- 
tles from the ſhire, or part of a ſhire, town, 
city, caſtle, park, or village, except the ear! 


marſhal, which is an officiary title, and the 


earl Rivers, ſo called, by the name of his 
family. Barons are ſo denominated for the 
moſt part, either from their chief ſeat, or a 
caſtle belonging to the family. The lords 
chancellor, treaſurer, prefident of the coun- 


cil, ard privy ſeal, precede all dukes that are 
By the courteſy of 


not princes of the 

England, the ſons of dukes and marquiſſes 

are called lords, and their daughters ladies ; 

but the ſons of viſcounts and barons are not 
3 


fountain of juſtice and mercy, and can par- 
don malefators, except in the caſe of ap- 
.peals: He is alſo the fountain of honour, all 
titles, both great and ſmall, flowing from 
him; and is ſupreme as well over eccleſiaſ- 
ticks as laicks: At His coronation he is a- 
nointed with oil, and has the dalmatica, and 
other prieſtly veſtments put upon him : He 
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to the nobility, there iz 3 — * | 
2 them and the common 
the gentry, which ate | 
the law makes no fuch diftinftion 0 
try confiſts of knights, efquires, 2 * 
men. All others that get their kin 
mechanick way, as yeomen, merehany 
. trad — mariners, Ec. mak, 
he common people; among the C 
biſhop of Durbam is a count NR, 
earl of Sadberg ; the archbiſhop of Cam 
2 mw peer * the realm, and oy 

to the royal family ; and 

the archbiſhop of York, —— d 


duke, of his grace; the dignified j 
either deans, archdeacons, or K. * 
In every cathedral or collegiate church, o it, and 
is a dean; the inferior clergy are the u 1 2 fey 
and deacons ; the firſt, vulgarye fler or mi 
parſons, are either rector or vin, f to the « 
$5553 the vicars properly officiate in at, or g 
vings called impropriations, of which f s the pr 
are 3845 ; thoſe who officiate for ecm x eſlates 
that do not reſide in their Iivings, ar 8 b houſes, 
curates. A woman, by the law of Eyl houſe of 
after ſhe is married, can call nothing ſe, or hot 
own ; nor can the wife make any can & is the fi 
without her huſband's conſent ; nor , x, from w 
give a way, or alienate any thing ; it U ue of com 


treaſon for à wife to kill her huſh, 
which her ſentence is to be burnt ale; 
women, of what extraction ſoever, i t 
marry noblemen, are counted noble; by 
a noble woman marries a commoner, 
adds no honour to him, though he be 
maſter of all her fortune. If a» 
marry that is with child, the child is d 
the hoſband's, and is his heir at hw; 
a married woman have a child in be 
band's abſence, though he has been fron 
ſeveral years, it is deemed the huſbands 
wife guilty of adultery by the ſtronget 
ſumptions cannot be divorced by ary f 
hw, otherwiſe than 4 menſa C thn 
living aſunder, without a liberty of 
rying whilſt either party is alive, Tit 
having no jointure ſettled before man 
may challenge, after her huſbands © 
the third part of his yearly rents of 
during her life, and within the city of 
a third part of all his moveables fe 
If a man's wife wrongs another by ber 
or treſpaſs, the huſband mult anſwer 
fault, and make ſatisfaction, as a fathe 
for a wrong done by his child ; a8d 
man and his wife commit felony 
the law ſuppoſes ſhe was forced there 
the is therefore generally diſcharged. I 
courtely of England, a knight's wk t 
2 lady, which honour ſhe retains vi 
furn-me of her huſhand to her Cent 
ſhe ſhould afterwards marry an 
ſon ; the fame it is with noble - women, 
afterwards marry coramoners j ac 


ENG | ENG 


"ible by birth or creation, retain their without the royal aſſent, muſt at the next 
Uiiry by law, and not courteſy, though | aſſembly begin anew, before they can be 
225 to of a low-| brought to perfection: When diſſolved, there 
I | than themſelves. Ay to children, is no parliament till the king iſſues out new 

| 2 is an eſtate of an inberitance,, writs. The ſecond court is the king's privy 
eſt ſon commonly inherits the real, | council, confiſting of noblemen and others of 
x he younger children the perſonal eftate ; ſeveral capacities; the choice and number are 
„ if there be no ſon, the lands, as well as] at the king's pleaſure, and. of courſe the 
ie goods, are equally divided among the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of 
As to ſervants, they Fenerally] Landen for church affairs, and the two prin- 
noch better than in moſt other coun- cipal ſecretaries of ſtate for ſtate affairs. The 
A deri , more caſe, and] courts of juſtice are four, the Chancery, the 
s, having larger wages ) 
6 ſubjeftion, than elſewhere ; the appren-] King's-Bench, the Common-Pleas, and the 
x. or thole who are bound to manufatu-| Exchequer, which are held at }efminſter at 
u Kc. for ſeven years, to learn the whole four ſeveral times of the year, called terms 3 
" ler of the profeſſion, have commonly the | wiz. Eafter-term, which always begins the 
k + of it, The law allows a maſter or t. A A Os no 6p ng 
to rinity-term begins the 5th day after Trinity 
he thereby | Sunday, and laſts 20 days; Michae/mas-term 
3 2 ſevere penalty; but if he kill his] begins Octebrr 23, and laſts 37 days; and 
fer or miſtreſs, it is petty treaſon by law. | Hilary-term begins Famary 23, and lafteth 
i to the courts of judicature, the parlia- 21 days. The Chancery is alſo called the 
at, or great council of the nation, de- court of equity, becauſe it moderateth the 

s the | feverity of the letter of the ſtatute law, For 
we eſtates of the realm, and is divided into | a more particular account, ſee the New State 
b houſes, the one called the upper houſe, | of England, 
houſe of peers,, and the other the lower | E'NGLISH (A.) ſomething growing, or born 
uſe, or houſe of commons; the houſe of | in, or belonging to England. 

& is the ſupreme court of judicature in the | ENGRA'FF or GRAFF (V.) to perform the 
x, from whence there lies no appeal; the] operation of engraffing. | 

uſe of commons conſiſts of 513 knights, | ENGRA'FFING (S.) in Gardening, the in- 
den, and burgeſſes of England and Wales, ſerting or fixing a eyon or lip cut off from 
e by the by virtue of the-king's} one tree, on the ſtock of another, in order to 
t; it s generally of the flower of | correct and improve its fruit. 

gentry, ſome of them noblemens ſans, Engraffing for the Small- Par; (ee Inccue 
«counſellors, courtiers, men learned in | ation. | 

hw, officers and commanders, mer- | ENGRAT'L we to make the edges of a thing 
its, Kt. moſt of them poſſeſſed of large | ragged, or with circular indentions, like the 
unes, with the advantage of a liberal | teeth of a large ſaw. 

I gentee] education: By theſe two houſes, | ENGRAT'LED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 
d the king's aſſent, old laws are repealed, | edges of a thing appear ragge*, being full of 
| new ones made, grievances redreſſed, and | circular breaches or notches, the convex fide 
es granted to the king, as they in their | whereof is uppermoſt. 

pm think fit, In each houſe a ſpeaker | ENGRA'VE (V.) to cut any figure upon the 
choſen in the nature of a preſident, before | ſurface of filver, copper, &c. | 

in the mace is carried, when he in }ENGRA'VING (S.) the art of 2 
out, and laid down before him, while be] any thing upon the ſurface of metal, by cut- 
in the houſe: In the houſe of lords, the] ting ftrokes thereon, to expreſs the ſhape and 
I chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, | ' ſhadow thereof, 

mmonly fpeaker. For the quicker diſ- |] ENGRO'SS (V.) to tranſcribe any writing fair 
N of buſineſs, each houſe chuſe their after the rough copy is approved; alſo to buy 
mittees, by whom the matter is exa-| up, or get the Whole of a commodity inte 
ed into, digeſted, and the reſult thereof] one or few peoples hands, in order to advance 
{ted by their chairman to the houſe, to] the price. 2 ; 

\ the houſe agrees, either in whole, or ENGU “CHE (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
W if not, it 1s commonly re-commit- chief has two lines drawn from the middle 
When a bill is paſſed in either of the] of the upper edge to the fides, the depth of 

i bs lent to the other for their con | half the chief, | 
dee and when both houſes are agreed, | 'NGYSCOPE ($.) an inſtrument ſo made 
Nane the king's breaſt to make, it a Jaw | and contrived, that thoſe creatures or beings 
m aſſent, When the parliament is} that, by reaſon of their exceeding ſmallneſs, 
* | things debated in both houſes are Mmperccptiblo to the natural eye, may, by 
Ir. due, and at the next meeting] the help thereof, be plaia y and eaſily feen 
On tv an iſſue; but when it is] and known; the ſame with aurrers. 

» U bill pated in ede hon, 25 
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ENLARGE (V.) to encreaſe, extend, make 


'ENMANCHE' (A.) ſee Enguiche, 


ENO OH (Part.) as much as is ſufficient to 


N 


E N R 


ENHANCE (V.) to raiſe or encreaſe the price 
or value of a ; | 
ENHA'NCEMENT (S.) the raiſing or en- 
creaſing the price or value of a thing, 

ENIGMA (S.) a dark, obſcure, or difficult 
queſtion, ſpeech, or propofition, commonly 
called a riddle 


ENIGMA'TICK or ENIGMA'TICAL (A.) 
dark, obſcure, hard, difficult, diſguiſed ; of 
or pertaining to a riddle. 5 

ENTOMATIS T (S.) a framer, maker, or in- 
ventor of riddles. i 

ENJOIN (V.) to command, order, or charge 
to do ſomething. 

ENJOY” (V.) to poſſeſs, make uſe of, or re- 
ceive the benefit and advantage of a thing. 

8 ENT (S.) poſſeſſion, pleaſure, ſatiſ- 


bigger; alſo to ſet a perſon at liberty that 
was a priſoner. | 

ENLARGEMENT (S.) the making a thing 
bigger or more extenſive ; alſo the ſetting pri- 
ſoners at liberty. 

ENLTOHTEN (V.) to give or enereaſe light; 
to make a thing clear, to take away objec- 
tions, or remove difficulties ; to inform or 
convince a perſon of ſomething he was before 
dubious or ignorant of. 

ENLI'VEN (V.) to make briſk, to ſtir up, to 
quicken, invigorate, or put in motion. 


E'NMITY (S.] hatred, malice, evil will, 
grudge, variance. 

ENNEADECAE'TERIS (S.) in Chrondlog y, a 

cycle or period of nineteen ſolar years. 

ENNE'AGON (S.) in Geometry, a figure that 
hath nine fides, and as many angles. 

ENNEA'TICAL (A.) a word fignifying the 
ninth in order. 

ENNO'BLE (V.) to raiſe to a degree of ho- 
nour that a perſon had not before, to make 
famous or renowned. 

ENODA'TION (S.) the anfwering riddles, the 
untying, unravelling, or taking away knots 

or obſtructions, whether real or figurative. 

ENO'RMITY (S.) the heinouſneſs, notori- 
ouſneſs, or the greatneſs of a crime or miſde- 


meanor. 
ENO RM Obs (A.) irregular, out of rule, or- 
der, or ſquare; heinous, or very bad. 


do a thing. 

ENQUIRE (V.) to ſearch, aſk, or look af- 
ter, or examine into a thing. 

ENRA'GE (V.) to make angry, to vex, teaze, 
or make mad, 

ENRI'CH (V.) to make a perſon rich by add- 
ing great wealth to his former eſtate ; alſo to 
beautify, or adorn by carving, painting, or 
other ornaments. | 

ENRICHMENT (S.) the havinggreat wealth, 

beauty, or ornament, added to what a perſon 
or thing had befote. © '.* - W 


-ENRO'L V.) to enter or write down upon al - 
ü or rot ; 


| 


ENT 
ENRO'LMENT (S.) the it or e 
down in a i 2 or reer 


peculiar to apprentices, who 
aſide their indentures. and leave 11.5, 


if they are not enrolled within the üg 


of their ſervitude ; but ; ja the 
ENS or BEING K. (L 
or S.] in Mex 7 
thing that the 8 3 mforrume 
which it can affirm, deny, prove. « 0 
prove; in a more refrained Senf, i Gen rl 
ſomething to which there are real a9 1201 
belonging, or that which has a realy T oe 
only out of the intellect, but in ite ho 
ns Rationis, ſomething which exit TER. 
in imagination. 4 ** 
EN SAMPLE (S.) a * 
ple to work 1 2 4 LO AN RR 
ENSHRINE (V.) to put and pr . e 
coffer, &c. as a holy relict or facet TERPR 
much practiſed in Remifb countries h TERP 
tended faints and facred relits. ſax or b 
E'NSIGN (S.) in a company of foot (4 bing « 
that officer that bears or carries the lx FAR ( 
in Heraldry, it is an eſcutcheon, in which V 
trophies of honour of a particulr ia = © 
ENSTA'L or INSTA'L (V.) to oe 
or admit a perſon a member or knight RRM 
order of the garter. „ 
ENSTA'LMENT (s.) the af « «n= 
3 — 
r . 
ENSUE” (V.) to follow as a conſequent 2 * 
what is a done, or gone be un * 
ENTA'BLATURE (S.) alſo called Tae ; hn 
in ArchiteFure, that part of an oder, . RT At 
is over the capital of a column, cn Tore 
the architrave, freeze and cornice; alk ih 3 
laſt row of ſtones on the top of the wall E 6 
building, whereon the timbers and cor th = 
reſt. 222 
ENTAT'L (V.) to leave an eſtate wa III. 
and his or her heirs. 
inheritance limited to certain condition, i mp 
the poſſeſſor cannot alter. ds * 
ENTA'NGLE (V.) to render an if! , 
— at mixing it v ee 
ifficulties. 
ENTE'NDMENT .) the true ani ral Rea 
ing of a word in the place wheres def tree 
which according to different relation n HNA 
cumſtances may have ſometime 2 c ge; * 
ferent fignification. i er the cor 
ENTER (V.) to come or go into feen wr 


to note or write down in a ook 0. - 
to fignify to the officers of the cu . 
ciſe, &c. the quantity of to d HU fy 

, exported, or ti to ſo'e at b . 

Sea Aﬀairs, it is to board a ſhy by 
in order to make a prize of ber. , 
E'NTERCOURSE (S.) a dealing r 
converſing by 9 


communicating, or 
ge 


- ein 3.20 4/8, At 0; 35: 1 
lefERO/CELE (s)) th fling doen of the 
inteſti I a rupture, occa- 
ary by the. extenſion "the 
bver parts of the peritopeum, which con- 
nin the inteſtines, and ſometimes, by violent 
drum by lifting great weights, coughs, or 
dying, Whi ect children much to this 


fortune. vac 352574 4 
TEROLOGY (.] a diſcourſe, diſſertation, 
r treatiſe of the inwards, bowels, or en- 
mig of any creature. $5 
ITERO'MPHALUS: (S.) that fort of rup- 
e where the entrails burſt out at the navel. 
TERPLEDE (V.), in Law, to diſcuſs or 
by 2 point incidently falling out, before the 
incdal cauſe can be determined. 


: 


TERPRIZE (S.) an updertaking of an 
ir, buſineſs, or concern; an attempt, 


ITERPRIZE (v.) to {et or go about any 
fur or buſineſs ; to underta the doing 
{Qing of a thing. 


rr v.) to. bury . dead corpſe, 
— emmonly means with the pamp and ſolem 
- ties of the particular country .where w 


he, in a church, . or ſome 
oſecrated or appointed place for that purpoſe, 
th certain religious . 
FRRMENT or Io E'R ENT, 8] 
e ict of burying, or þying a dead corpſe i 
ground.; by the C 2 Law, the. ex- 
mmunicated are not to be enterred in conſe- 
ted ground; the Ancients burnt their dead; 
& the Indians at this day 3 burning ceaſed 
dong the Romans in the empire of the Au- 


TERTA'IN (V.] to treat or uſe perſons 
ich civility and reſpect, by furniſhing them 
ich all the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
; alſo to pleaſe or amuſe them by ſinging, 
ning Fm _— 1 telling di- 
ning ſtories, acting plays, &. 
FERTATNING (A.) pleaſing, diverting, 
eel 


ERTAINMENT (S.) the uſage or re- 
on a perſon meets with, either from his 
nds or enemies; alſo. any diverſion, as a 
y, concert of muſick, &c. . 

FEMA (S.) a ſtyptick, or medicine to 


HEMATA (S.) grab ftuck into the 
Nts of trees. | | 

HRA'L (V.) to bring into ſlavery or 
Uke j to captivate, ſubjugate, or bring 


ler the command of another. 7 
HRO NE (V.) to eſtabliſh, or ſet upon a 


HUSIASM ($.) a ptophetick; pf -poetick 
a ſpirit, or fury, which — . the 
id, enſfumes and raiſes thy irffagination, 
makes it think and expreſy-things ettra- 
nary and ſoprizing z but the word is gene- 
pplied to thoſe perſons whio pretend to 
Gre revelation, to ſupport ſome mon- 


| 


] 


ENT 

11208 a. £5 i &@ v 18 < 

dos matters, and thereby takes, away both 
reaſon and revelation, and ſubſ.itutes in tha 
room thereof the groundleſs fancies, and ob- 
ſtinate reſult of ſelf-willedneſs, by uſing ex- 
travagant geſtures. and words, pretending to 
things not only improbable, but. alſo impoſ- 


* 


2 e. 4+ b $ % : 
ENTHU'SIAST (S) commonly means a per- 
ſon poiſoned with the potion of being divinely 
inſpired when he is not, and upon that ac- 
count commits a great number of irregulari- 
ties both in words and actions. | 
ENTHUSIA'STICAL or ENTHUSIA'Ss 
TICK (A.) wild, irregular, ſomething. be- 
longing to, or acted by the ſpirit of enthu- 
, fat „ gcluGpn, or madneſs, . '* 
ENTHYME'ME (S.) in Logich, is an argu- 
ment conſiſting only of two, propoſitions, ar 
antecedent and. a conſequent deducted from it, 
and is the mark ſimple 2 elegant of all ars 
gvmentations, being what the, mind, in ar- 
guing cloſely, commonly — without at 
L to the form thereof. 
ENTICE (V.) to perſuade, or c ly draw 
a perſon in to do ſomething contrary to his 
— and comttionly tneant in a bad 


ENTTCEMENT (S.) a lure or bait fa draw 4 
perſon in to do ſomething, and commonly to 
commit ſome unwarrantable,aft., . 
ENTIRE (A.] compleat, whole, perfect. 
ENTIUTATIVELY (Patit.) an abſtraction of 


retrenehment of all the circumflances from a 


ing under conſideration, or when a thing 

is conſidered nakedly and preciſely according 
to what it is in itſelf; without apy, thing ex- 
triafick. Sd Peter, when confidered entitgs 
tively, is a thing, ſubſtance, bady, &c. with- 
ont regarding his being a man, a lord, a huſs 
band, learned, &c. TR" 18 

ENTITV (S.) a being; conſidered phy fell. 
or rather the actual eſſence, or exiſtence of a 
thinking or rational being. 

ENTO'MB (V.) to bury, or ſhut up a perſon 
or thing in the grave, or obſcurity. 

ENTOY'ER or INTOFRE (S.) in Heraldry, 
is a botdure charged intirely with things wi 
out life. 


'E'NTRAILS (S.) the inteſtines or guts of an 


animal, and ſometimes it is uſed more genes 
rally for, the viſcera, or all the parts contained 
in the bodies of animals. 17 
E'NTRANCE (S.] the door or paſſage to 4 
hauſe, room, caſtle, city, &c. alſo the. firſt 
beginning of any art, ſcience, or other matter. 
ENTRA'P (V.) to catch in a foare or. ging 
to come over lily, or catch hold of a word 


craftily, . th 
ENTREA'T (V.) to defite, beg, beſeech, or 

earneſtly ſolicit for a favout ; alſo to handle or 
; diſcourſe upon a matter. 
ENTREA'TY (S.) an earneſt ſolicitation j 6 

N pray ng, or beſeeching. _ 
,E'NTRING (S.) the beginning, ot ſetting 


„ tiizulous; or abſurd notiots in religi- 


| about a thing ; in Var, the boarding a ſhip, 
K k or 
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ENV 


or torming a town z in Trade, the giving an 
account of a ſhip's cargo to the officers of 
the cuſtoms ; alſo to write down under ſome 


the particulars of any commo- 


di 

E'NTRIES (s.) with Hunters, are thoſe 
or thickets through which deer are found 
' ately to have paſſed, by which means their 
bigneſs or ſize is gueſſed at, and then the 
hounds or beagles are put to them for the 


VIEW, 

ENTRU'SION or INTRUSION (S.) is a 
vio'ent or rude thruſting one's felf into com- 
pany, without the leave or conſent of the 
- perſons preſent ; and in Lato, it is an illegal 

entrance into lands or tenements void of a 
poſſeſſor, by a perſon who has no right to 
hem 


d . 
ENTRY (S.) a long, narrow paſſage to a houſe, 
room, &c. alſo the pompous of an 
- -ambaſſador, prince, &c. upon ſome publick 
occaſion ; in Law, it is the taking poſſeſſion 
of lands or tenements. 
ENTWTNE (V.) to ſurround, to cling, grow, 
or twiſt about a thing or place. 
ENVE'LOPE (V.) to wrap up, hide, fold, or 
make à thing obſcure, dark, unknown, or 
unſeen. | 
 ENVE'LOPE (S.) in Fortification, is a mount 
of earth raiſed in the ditch of a place, and 
* ſometimes beyond it, being either in the form 
of a fimple parzpet, or of a ſmall rampart, 
bordered with a parapet ; they are ſometimes 
called ſillons, contreguards, conſerves, lunet- 
tes, &c. | 
ENVE'NOM (V.) to poiſon, infect, corrupt, 
or ſpoil a thing. 
E'NVIOUS (A.) fpiteful, malicious, one that 
- grudges or repines at the proſperity or happi- 
deſs of another. 
EN VIOUSNESS (S.) hatred, ſpite, malice, 
vexation at the ſucceſs or happineſs of others. 
ENVIRON (V.) to encompaſs, ſurround, 
grow, or fiand 2bout a perſon, place, or thing; 
and eſpecially applied to an army that beſieges 
a town. | 
ENU'MERATE (V.) to repeat, number, or 
_ reckon up particularly, fingly, or one by one. 
ENUMERATION (S.) reckoning, number- 
ing, or caſting up; allo repeating the par- 
ticulars of a thing. 
ENUNCIA'TION (S.) a pronouncing or 
. naming, without applying. 


ENVO (S.) a perſon deputed, or ſent pur- 


poſely to negotiate ſome particular affair with 


2 
honourable as an ambaſſador ; thoſe ſent from 


England, France, &c. to Genoa, the princes 
of Germany, and other petty princes and 
Kates, do not go in quality of ambaſſadors, but 
envoys, and are commonly perſons of lower 
rank; likewiſe when the meflage from one 


great prince or king to another is not extraor- 


dinary important, it is frequently done under | 


ENU'RE (v. 


E'NVY (S.) a malicious uneaſinef; at 
| perity of other people. 


ENWRA'P (V.) to fold up, 


— 


foreign prince or ſtate, but not deemed ſo 


| the character of enim; there are two forts, 


= 
* 


E PA 
the one ordinary, the other extruriy, 
both kinds enjoy the protection of the h. 
nations, and all the privileges of amban., 
3 8 are not 
to them; when th ppcinted 
tinue any n dne, they to cm. 
reſidents, 

to accuſtom ' 
do N er uſe ne 
is the bordun q 


with any kind g 
the pd. 


'NVY V.)] to e, repi 
the AMP; 22 * bennhe 


up in any thing, 


conſiſting of a hollow, metalline dall, with 
lender neck or pipe, ariſing from, or ung 
out of it; the ball being filled with water, w 
expoſed to the fire, produces a firong blade 
wind through the neck or pipe; for wi 
reaſon Des Cartes, and ſome other, ug y 
account for the natural cauſe and generaty 
of winds ;z if the neck is not made to 
off and on, it may be filled thus; heat th 
ball red hot, and throw it into 2 wild 
water, and it will fill itſelf about two thin 
which is uſed as above. 


E'PACT (S.) a Chronological Term, (griffi 


the number of 11 days, which the ky 
2 contains more than the lunar; ft 
ence it follows, that the moon being u 
the firſt of January, ſhe muſt of conſeqne 
be 11 days old upon the laſt of December f 
lowing z at the end of the next year, add 
theſe 11 days, the moon will be 22 diy is 
fore the ſun, and at the end of the tai 
33 days; then by taking off 30 days, fir 
intercalary month, there remains 3 for 
epaF ; fo the next year it will be 14, & 
But we muſt obſerve, that in the billet 
or leap year, the epa# contains 12 Gays; 
that from 3 you go to 15, to 26, &, M 
to know the day of the moon, the mn 
of the current epa# muſt be taken, tie u 
ber of the months paſt fince March iu 
and the number of the preſent dy d 
month; theſe three being added topethe, 
the ſum is leſs than 30, that 5 the 
the moon; but if they exceed 30, the a 
is the moon's age; this rule is not que ur 
ceptionable, but may ſerve fufficeatly u 
for common ules, © 
E'PAGOGE (S.) a bringing in, or fun 
from another country; alſo examinn & 
courſing by croſs queſtions. f 
EPANO'RTHOSIS (S.) a rhetorcal ip 
by which the orator and com 
ſomething alledged before, 3s too weil, 
ſupplies it with ſomething Rronger, 3000 
conformable to the paſſion he is agitatel 
EPAU'LE (S.) in Fertificatizn, is die 9 


ae ala 


encloſe, or wy | 
EO'LIPILE (S.) an hydraulick f 


+. 
of the baſtion, or the angle made by the face 


a6 EMENT (S.) a fide work haſtily 
thrown up to cover the men or the cannon ; 
+ is ſometimes uſed for a demy baſtion, co 
ing of a face and flank, placed at the point 
of a horn of crown-work, Kc. 
PENTHESIS (S.) in Grammar, the doub 
ling or adding of a letter in a word, as relligio 
for religio, 

| . Een AH, or EPHI (S.) an Hebrew 
meaſure of capacity; of which were 
two ſorts, the common one, and that of the 
anftuary ; the firſt held 60 pounds of water. 
or liquor of the ſame weight, at 16 ounces 
to the pound, which makes eight cong1, 
three mu ds or buſhels, and three fats ; thi: 
: the fame meaſure with the ampbora Roma- 
na, metreta, pes cubicus, or quadrantal, which 
ih about 144 EngliſÞ gallons z though it is 
commonly ſuppoſed abundantly leſs, few mak- 
ing it more than 7 gallons. The epha of the 
fanftuary was one third larger, ſo that three 
common ephas were two of the ſanctuary; 
which reconciles the ſeeming difference about 
Alnus brazen ſea; 2 Chron. iv. 5. it is ſaid 
to contain 3000 epbas, and 1 Kings vii. 26. 
it is fa'd to hold but 2000. _ | 
PHE'MERIS or EPHEME'RIDES (S.) in 
Amy, tables which ſhew the 

places every day at noon ; it is by the help of 
theſe tables that eclipſes are calculated, the 
conjunftion and a ſpects of the planets found 
cut, and horoſcopes or ſchemes of the hea- 
vens conſtrued, &c. 

PHETA or E'PHETZ (S.) certain ma- 
pſtrates among the ancient Atheniam, inſti- 
tuted by king Demophon, to Lok into and 
Judge of caſual murders ; there were 50 Athe- 
mans and 2 many Argives to diſcharge this 
truſt, who were not admitted till they were 
full 50 years old, and of unſpotted reputation 
in their life and manners. | 
PHIA'LTES (S.) in Phyfick, a diſeaſe com- 
monly called the night-mare, affecting per- 
ſons aſleep ; it is occaſioned by the ſtomach's 
being filled with food difficult of digeftion, 
which prevents the parties fetching breath 


* 


e 


2 


e 


LI 


0, 
by 


gant, the ſuppoſed ſon of Neptune, who 
pew a finger s breadth every month, and 
who truſting to his great ſlature and ſtrength, 
wich his brother O#4s, made war againſt 
the gods, and was thrown down into hell by 
e. 

PHOD (S.) a kind of girdle, worn by the 
Jewiſh priefts, which was brought Ad be- 
hind the neck over the two ſhoulders, and ſo 
hanging down before, was put acroſs upon 
the ſtomach, and ſo carried round the waiſt 
ice, 23 a girdle to the tunick, having its 
extremities brought before, hanging as low as 
the ground ; There were two forts of d, 
« of plan Inen, for the common prieſts, 


freely ; young perſons are much more ſubje&t |. 
to it than od; alſo the name af a fictitious 


; 


EPI 


and another embroidered, for the high prieſt, 
which was compoſed of gold, blue, purple, 
crimſon, and twiſted cotton : Upon that part 
which came upon his two ſhoulders were two 
large precious ſtones, upon each of which 
were engraven the name of fix tribes: Where 
it croſſed his breaſt, was a ſquare orvament 
ſet with twelve precious ſtones, each of which 
had engraven on it the name of one tribe. 

It is ſometimes taken for the pectoral, and 

for the Urim and Thummim ; and although 

it was an ornament peculiar to the prieſts, 
yet it was ſometimes given to laymen: Da- 

vid wore it in the ceremony of removing the 

ark from the houſe of Obed-Edom to Jeruſa- 

lm, &c, The Levites, though their bufineſs 

was to attend the temple, yer they were ge- 

nerally habited as common lay men, and only 
n ſolemn occaſions, after the building of 

the temple, they wore e. 

E'PHORI (S.) certain Lacedemonian magiſ- 
trates ſet up by Theopompus, king of Sparta, 
to be a curb upon the regal power; for they 
were a fort of check upon the kings; ſome 
authors ſay there were nine of them choſe at 
a time, though it is certain, there never were 
above five of them together; their bufine's 
related to the care of religion; they preſided 
in the publick feſtiv-ls and ſhews ; they gave 
ſentence upon thrones, all other magiſtratcs 
being inferivr to them; even the kings of 
Sparta were obliged to obey their ſummons, 
and appear at the bar, when they were 
charged with male-adminiftration ; they kept 
the publick treaſure, made war and peace, 
and werg,do abſolute, that Aiſlotle makes 
their gvernment equal to the prerogatives of 
a monarchy, 

EPIBATE'RIUM (S.) among the ancient 
Greeks, a ſpecch or copy of verſes rehearſed 
by a perſon of condition to hij friends and ac- 
quaintance, at his retura home atter a Jong 
abſence, wherein he gave folema thanks to 
the gods for his ſafe return. $7 

EPICA'RPIUM (S.) in Phet, is a medicine 
like to a plaiſter or catapiaſ.o, compounded of 
ſharp and penetrating ingredients, as helle- 
bore, garlick, &c. which are bound round the 

* wriſts of perſons at the beginnings of fevers, 
agues, &c. both to prevent the ill effects 
thereof, and to remove or cure them. 

EPICE'DIUM (S.) among the Greeks and La- 
tins, was a poem rehearſed during the per- 
formance of the funeral rites of a pzrion of 
diſt incti in. 

EPICENE (A.) a Grammatical term, ſigni- 
fying common to both ſexes, or that the per- 
ſon or thing called by that word or name, 

is ſometimes male, ſometimes female ; as, 
child, means either a boy or girl, parent, a 
father or mother, &c. 

EPICE*RASTICKS (S.) in Phyfick, medicines 
which by their temperate moiſture ſoften or 
blunt acrimonious humours, and aſſuage pain. 


_— 


E'PICK (A.) an epithet applied to a the 
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fubjeft of which is a action of ſome 
great hero, fuch as N . 


pplied but to cot pot 


their actions are more diverting than im- 
portant; it is allo called Epopea. 1 
EPICR A SIS ($,) a tempering, mingling, or 
mixing together; alſo in Phyſich, it is mak - 
ing or Feind judgment upon a diſeaſe, p 
F'PICURE (S.) à perfon that minds little but 
the gratification of hk ſenſes, "inclined to riot, 
and all manger of voluptuouſneſo, eſpecially in 

exing and drinking.” © © © 

PICURE'ANS (S.] an ancient ſect of philo- 
ſophert, who adhered to the opinion o Bpi- 
curul; they have in all ages been very much 
cried out againſt, for the badneſs of thelr 
morals ; but feveral authors,” both ancient | 


and modern, have endeavoured to vindicate 
them from this aſperfion, by ſhewing, that 
who kept cloſe to the doctrine of thelr 


maſter, did not plate their ſummum bonum, 
pr greateſt happineſs, in any ſenſual or brutifh 
pleaſures," but in the pure pleaſures of the 
mind, which feſult from the practice of vit- 
tve. There was indeed a ſet of men, who 
ed to be of this ſect, and interpreting 
this philoſopher in a groſs ſenſe, made their 
Happineſs conſiſt in the gratification of the 
ſenfat appetite ;- but theſe were Called the ſo- 
phiſts of this ſect. | 
EPICU*RISM' (S.) the doctrine or ſyſtem of 
"philoſophy maintained by Epicurus, whb pla- 
ced his ſummum bonom in the enjoyments 
of the pleaſures of this life, which ſome in- 
terpreted in a ſenſual, and others in an intel- 
lectual ſenſe. Sls ou * 
EPICURTZE tv.) tolive or indulge one's ſelf 
in all manner of 1 4h | 
ICY'CLE (S.) in the anclent Aſtranomy, a 
7185 circle Wee to ſolve the ſtations and 
retrogradations of the planets, whoſe centre 
is in che ae cg of another greater 
one, which is the ecbentrick of a planet'; 
in this eccentrick the centre of the eprcycle 
moves, cattying with it the plahet fixed Ih 
Its circumference,” the centre of the planet ill 
the way moving regulafly long the cirgum- 
ference of the epichcle; wheh downwards, 
according to the order of the ſighs,' and con- 
trary when upwards. The great circle is 
called the deferefit of the epitycle ; but expe- 
rience ſhews all theſe inyentions 'as yain as 
they are uſeleſe, and that the earth's motion 
not only ſolves" the apparent phenomenon, 
but "alſo agrees with caltdlation, which the 
others did nok. 5 
EPICY*CLOID{S.) 2 geometrical curve gege- 
rated by the revolution of a point of the peri- 
phery of a circle along the convex or concave 
owr of another Urele,* oO NOD 


— 


— 


| 


EPIDE/MIA e e 
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EPIGRAPHE s. 


_ EPL 
_ and Miletus, and of Diana , 

| thoſe dlities were imagined ts 15 
tho A among the people, and on the 

day | were ſung to bid them adiey 

{lets Forwards an thir journey; 
in their theology they were . wh 
oninipreſent, time 'Wa allowed them to 


their adorerg. 


Pbyſet, is ſometimes uſed for a 00 


calching diſeaſe, communicable from me i 


another, ſuch as the plague; pox, Kc. bit þ 
1 
| n r means ontaping 
ah infeAibis corru * of the ir where 
people are univerſally affetted without an. 
municating with others. Sper 
RPIDE RMS (S.) the cnticula,or fen. l 
t © neither veins, arteries, not nh 
where it is inſenüible. * 8 


PID ESIS {S.) the flopping of blood 
the Fps of, and bing wp * 
PINE'SMUS (s.) 3 feiths, roller, hunky, 
— —0 wound or fore, © 
IGA*'STRION' (8. fore-part 
abdomen, Ln 10g 
10 ENEMA (S.) a tatplus,” of 
added over and above what immediate k. 
; longs to a thing; in Pby/ich, it 3s taken int 
| ſymptom of a diſeaſe, ' * 
EPIGLO'TTIS (S.) the fifth cartilage o pith 
of rhe latynx, the cover of the flap of th 
; windplpe, a thin, moveable cartilage, in fun 
| Ver 49% 
of a ſeaf of ivy, or little tongue, 
E'PIGRAM (S.) a ſhort or Little poem, mi 
| with a conceit or point of wit; which vin 
long, grows flat, and ſeldom thrives ab 
two or three couplets ; the meaning «f the 
| word is an inſcription, being firſt put wa 
| trophies, ſtatues, or pictures; but afteroud 
| wete taken in a more lax ſenſe, fora fat 
| and" ſmart poetical performance, as wil ks 
; datory as ſatytical ; it is looked upon a tl 
| loweſt part of poetry, becauſe iti (ubjily ad 
; finenel; rather turns upon the wards han the 
thoughts, and ſo may be deemed but 1 l. 
of punning; others include. ab ſhort, ach 
perfotmances under this name... 
BPIGKA"MMATIST. (s.) a witer, oak 
or Inventor of WP 8 


an Inſeriptog or titer 


— 


ed or wrote upon a ſtatue, &c, 
E'PTEEPSY (S.) is either 3 convulſion d ts 
| whole body, or ſome of its parts, attend 
with a deprivation of ſenſes and unden 
ing, returning from time to time in tag 
| EE the patient falling inſtant # 
ſuddemy down, then grinds His teeth, bum 
at the mouth, and f;,equently ſhakes hi bt 
arts, legs, &c. and oftentingss atteade e 
| ani Involuotary flux of urine, &, 
EPILEPTICAL or 'EPILEPTICE,( 1 
perfon troubled with, or med eines g. 
the epileply. N 11 


from place to lace to receive. the wm of 
EPIDE- Mick or EPIDE'MICAL (A) i 


one tu 


any of hi 
dCOPAC 
vr. S.) 
4 ein dui 
the chu 
COPAL 
bp, or bil 


E PI. 


rle, treatiſe, vnet de. 
— * the principal heads or mat- 
delivered beſore. 
INT'CION (S.) among the Greets, ma 
uf or publick rejoicing for 2 victory 
bined, or a triumphal ſong or poem. 
PHANY (S.) the feaſt of the adoration of 
it, and his miracle at the marriage of 
ws; which the church obſerves upon the 
of January, and was anciently intended 
bn 4 ſolemnization of the birth. of Chriſt; 


= £&f ca 7 - = 


hence the Chriſti 4 4 
MHONE'MA. (S.) a figure in Rhetorich, 
wing a _ſententious kind of exclamation, 
quently added after a narrative or rehearſal 


7 | | 
' ing remarkable, containing à lively 
h 12 i i e rhe fo - 
of, | | 
PHORA..(S,) in Medicine, a diſraſe of the 
a, waking of an, eee of 


PHYSIS (J in Aratany, a bone row 


PLOCELE ($.) a kind of hernis or rup- 
e, occaligned by the falling down of the 
into the ſcrotum, or cod. _ MT 

ock (A.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
ps and arterjes, which are diſtributed thro 


L00N $,) in Aratomy, a fatty mem- 


*, which covers the jntetines, vulgarly 
ped the caul. n 
COPACTDE (S,) the murdering a biſhop 
any of his clergy. 


5s 2 - - , 


dCOPACYor EPI'SCOPAL GOV ERN- 
VI. S] that form of church diſcipline 
grein, biſhops. are the heads and governors, 
the church of England, Se. 

COPAL (A.) ſomething relating to a 
Dp, Or biſhoprick. 

COPAL GOVERNMENT IS.] is. the 
amg a dioceſs by one per ſon, why. pre- 
wer a clergy or church, and exerciſes a 
Kittian in religious matters, = 
COPAL PARTY, or EPISCOPA'LI- 
S(S.) a name given to thoſe he et to 
government of the church by biſkops, as 
a beſote the reformation; they retain 


Is ol the popes, the liturgy, &. more 
by than the Catholicks, theroſelves jo 
2 blaces do ; but in matters of faith they 
*. ah the ame with the. Calvin 


of a.þ 3 

PUE(S.) a digrefſion, or a ſcparate, in- 
ſtory, or action, whi —_— 

inſerts, and gonnecta with his princi- 


patch pan of the canon law, the de- 


ob 680 the Jaft. of finiſhing part off 
i — 8 wherein is made 2 

EPISPA'STICKS (S.) thoſe cauterizing medi- 
- cites that draw bliſters, or collect the hu-" 


| Featbers uſing ih wary, ts Maſh, Oe | 


| 


VPATE (S.) the office, powes, jor ju- | 


"as, tat üs work way be (raiſes | 


EPS 


with the greater variety; alſo the. ſecond part 
of the ancient tragedy. | 


mours together in an extraordinary manner 
into one place. 7 


EPISTEMO'NARCH (s,) an officer in the 


| Greek church, who was appointed to inſpect 
every thing relating to faith. 
EPT'STLE (S.) a letter, or ſhort treatiſe upon 
any ſubject directed to one or more perſons ; 
this term is ſeldom uſed now, except for 
letters wrote in verſe, or dedications or pre- 
faces to books; letters wrote in the modern 
language are not ſtiled piles; but thoſe 
wrote in the ancient are; in the common- 
prayer book, one portion of ſcripture uſed in 
the communion ſervice, is called the epifle, 
becauſe it is commonly taken out of that. part 
of the New Teſtament called the epiſtles, 
though not always. 
EPISTOLARY (A.) after the mode, or in 
the form, of a letter. 
EPI'STYLE..(S,) in the ancient ArchiteFure, 
was what is now called architra ve. 
E PITAPH (S.) at firſt ſigniſied certain verſes 
ſung at ſunerals in honout of the dead, and 


— 


repeated every anniverſary; but at preſent 


it means an inſcription upon the monument 
of a deceaſed perſon. 
EPITHALA'MIUM (S.) 2 nuptial ſong, or 
a poetical compoſition, or poem, made fit for, 
or upon the marriage between two perſons of 


r 

EPITHE'ME (S.) in Pharmacy, a liquid ſo- 
mentation of a ſpirituous kind, applied ex- 
ternally to the heart or liver, to ſtrengthen 
and comfort them, or to correct ſome diſor- 
der in or near them, 

E'PITHET (S.) a noun adjective joined to a 


ſubſtantive, to expreſs its quality ; it alſo figs; 


nifies a ſurname, or honorary title. 
EPITHY'ME (S.) a medicinal plant brought 
from Candia and Venice; it ſoon periſhes, un- 


leſs it meet with. ſome other plant to nouriſh 
it ; thoſe h ch grow on thyme and flax are; 


the moſt common; its ſeed is very ſmall, and 
its ſtalk full of long fibres like ha rs. ' 
EPI'TOME.(S.) an abridgmeat or reduction 
of a large. book, into a (mall one, by retrench- 
ing the ſuperſſuous matter, and tet ning that 
only hic 
in hand 3 the heads or principal part of any 


thing, 


EPI'TOMIZE. (V.) to abridge or reduce 2 


large book into a {mall compaſs. 
EPITRO PE. GS.) a figure in Rłete ick, where- 
by an orator grants ſomething, which, he may 
juſtly deny, the: more. eaſily to be granted 
ſomething, Which he requires. 
EPITRO/PUS (S.) a perion choſe by thoſe 
Greek Chriſtians who ive under the dominions 
of the Turks, to act 2s an arbitrator and de- 
ter miner of their diflerences, thereby pre- 
venting the matters being carried before a 
T maziſtrate. EPLO'YE 


immediate y concerns t he ſubject. 
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COD... 
EPLO'YE (A.) in Heraldry, Ggnifies diſplay d, 
ſhe wn abroad, &c. 
F'POCH or E'POCHA (S.) in Chronology, an 


æra, or point of time from whence years are 
© numbered or accounted ; that us d throughout 


Europe, commences at the nativity of Chriſt; 


but in England, it commences at the incarna- 
tion, or annuncation of the Virgin Mary, 
-which is nine months before it, common! 

_ called Lady-Day, or the 25th day of Mareb, 
' at which time the year with us begins; the 


Turks, Se. begin their from the flight of 


Mabomet from Mecca to Medina, the 16th of 
Jah, 622 of the Chriftian Epocha, or 5335 
of the Julian period; there are abundance of 
A fferent epocha's uſed both by the Ancients 
and Moderns, for which ſee the writers of 
Chron boy, | 
F'PODE (S.) in the Lyrick Poetry of the Greeks, 
was the third part or end of an ode. 
EPO'PEA (S.) in Petry, the hiſtory or fable 
which makes the ſubje& of an epick poem. 
E'PPING or E'PPING STREET (S.) in 
« Eſſex, has two conſiderable markets weekly, 
on Thurſday for cattle, and on Friday for 
' proviſions; diſtant from Londen 15 computed, 
and 17 meaſured miles. £ 
F'PSOM (S.) in Surrey, about 15 miles from 
Londen, which though but a village, has, b 
the great concourſe of gentry and rich tradeſ- 
men who have country ſeats and lodgings in 
and near it all the ſummer, a market 
day, which is plentifully © ſupplied with all 
manner of neceſſaries; it has a'fo two fairs 
annually, viz. in Eaſter holy-davs, and the 
© 4th of Fuly ; it is exceedingly pleaſant, and 
' reckoned very healthful to drink the purging- 
© waters, that were found out here in 1618, 
though it is not in quite ſo much reputation 
as formerly. = 
EPULO'TICKS (S.) in Phyfic+, dry, aſtrin- 
gent medicines, which cictrize or cloſe up 
fleſh ſeparated by a wound or ulcer, 
EQUABTLITY (S.) evenneſs, ſteadineſs, re- 
gvl-rity, juftneſs, proportion, &c. 
E'QUABLE (A.) even, alike, equal, of the 
" ſame proportion. 
FE'QUABLE MOTION (S.) in Phyſicts, is 
when a body always moves with the ſame 
velocity, having its motion. neither accelerated 
nor retarded. | 
E QUABLENESS (S.) a capacity of being made 
al ; alſo juſtneſs, », or t 
F*QU ABLY (Part.) evenly, equally. 
E'QUAL (A.) one as much as another, even, 
juſt, right, &c. a term of relation between 


two or more things, of the ſame magnitude, 


quantity, or quality; and when conſidered 

- mathematically, the quantities may indifferent- 
I be ſubſtituted the one for the other, with 
out varying the value ; for it is a fixed axiom, 
that any two things that are equal to, or as 
much as the ſame third; are equal to, or as 

roch as one another; and if to or from 
equa! things you add or ſubſtract equal things, 


| 


| 


EN 
or multiply or divide this, 
ſums, remains, N 18 1 
one to the other will be 5 = 
E'QUAL (S.) a perſon of the fame tat 
22 with another, or one as well « 

rt a 


chani 


ſeen under I angles, are called wn 
Equal parts of the ſame interval or nun 
tude, if unequally diſtant from the eye, wa 
unequal.” Equal objects, and at equal dk 
ces, only one placed directly, and the i 
Ay, appear unequal, that placed del 
appearing the bigger. Nr 
E'QUAL CIRCLE (S.) is one that is 4 
with the fame or an equal radius, of tw 
more circles, whoſe diameters are of the i 
length, are called equa! circles. 
E'QUAL FIGURES (S.) are thok wi 
areas are equal, whether the figures are @ 
lar or not. The ſegments of ſpheres cr 
are of equal concavity or convexity, 1 
they have the ſame ratio or proportion tot 
diameter of the ſpheres or circles when 
they are parts. 
E'QUAL_GEOMETRICAL RATIOS | 
are thoſe whoſe leaft terms are ſimilar ai 
or aliquant parts of the greater, &c, 
EQUAL HYPERBOLA'S (S.) mt 
ordinates to their intermediate are 
equal to each other, taken at equal dif 
from their vertices. 
E'QUAL SOLIDS (s.) are thoſe which e 
tain each as much as the other, or whok 
lidities are equal, whether their externu 
be the ſame or different. 
EQUA'LITY or E'QUALNESS (S.) de 
neſs, ſameneſs, or agreeab/eneſs of a f. 
in Aſtronomy, the circle of equality, accon 
to Ptolemy, was that which was invent 
account tor the eccentricity of the pit 
and make their places to be more «by 
culated. 
EQUALYZE- (v.) to reduce perſons or 
of different orders, or values, to the 
or an equivalent value, or order. 
EQUANYMITY (S.] a fteady and regul 
pomion of mind, to bear and go thro 
accidents of life with the ſame ewas 
mind and contentment. 
E'QUANT (S.) a circle in the old # 
imagined to be in the plane of the br 
to regulate and adjuſt the planets mou® 
1 (S.) an equality, or n 
thing equal to another, and 1 comm 
rs to algebraical operations, m 15 


be conſidered as the ratio of e "1 


ities differently denominated 

2s four crowns are equal to one 
c. It is a term _ Ara in 
Froncmy and ſometimes means t difference 
— the time marked out by the ſun's 
motion, and the' time that is mea- 
middle 92 3 
; ks and watches are ſuppoſed to 
— — abſolutely conſi- 
Goel, always moves regularly and equably, 
2nd therefore thoſe inſtruments that are to 
expreds it, hould do fo likewiſe, which ſun- 
ub cannot poſſibly do, becauſe the ſun goes 
equally eaſtwards with reſpect to the e- 


ator. 1 
TOR (S.) Lo "_ uſed in aſtro- 
and phy, and means a great im- 
— Fe of the ſphere, equally diſtant 
Fom the two poles of the world, or having 
the fame poles with the world; and is fo 
alled, becauſe when the ſun is in it, the 
n and niehts are equal; in Maps, Charts, 
and Planiſdberes, it is called the equinoCtial 
hoe; and by Seamen, emphatically, the line; 
* divides the globe or ſphere into two hemi- 
ſpheres, the ore called northern, and the o- 
ther fouthern ; by the paſſages or tranfits of 
aches of the equator over the meridian, its 
ul or mean time is eſtimated, which yives 
frequent occaſion to convert degrees of the 
quatey into time, and the contrary, 
WERIES (S.) are particularly uſed among 
w for officers of the king's ſtables ; who 
when his majeſty goes abroad, ride in the 
kading coach, are in waiting one at a time 
moothly, and have a table with the gentle- 
men uſhers during that time; formerly they 
wed to ride on horſeback by the coach ſide 
hen the king travelled : There are fix of 
em, with falaries of 300 /. per Anmm 
b; there are alſo two called by the diflint 
pwellation of equeries of the crown ſtable, as 
ing employed in managing and breaking 
de addle- horſes, and preparing them for the 
king's riding; one of them is, or always 
wald be, in cloſe waiting at court; and 
hen his majeſty rides, holds the ftirrup, 
whilt the maſter of the horſe, or one of 
heir equeries, in his abſence, aſſiſts in mount- 
1 their ſalary is 256 J. per annum 


VERRY or ECU'RY (S.) is ſometimes 
ten for, or underſtood of the ſtabling or 
ace for horſes, together with lodgings for 
te grooms, &c. and is commonly meant of 
bole of kings, princes, &c. and ſometimes it 
taken for the principal officer, or he that 
u the care and charge of the king's horſes ; 
bo 3 = called maſter of the horſe ; 
.in France grand ecuyor, or abſolute- 
OL) nod 
RESIRIAN (A.) ſomething relating to 
a man 2 horſeback. 80, an 
ar ſtatue, is a ſtatue repreſenting a per- 
n mounted on a horſe. 8 
6) 


| 


EQU 
at firſt its enemies, till Quintus Cinnates 
brought them under the yoke ; they wete 
* puniſhed for their rebellion by Pe- 
bumius Tubertus, and by Fabius totally ſub- 
dued, after he had taken 40 of their cities in 
a little time, for which he had the name 
Maximus conferred on him, and then they 

became allies to * Romans, 
EQUIA'NGULAR (A.) in Geometry, relates 
'S tho figures, all the angles whereof are 


equal. 

EQUICRU'RAL -{A.) in Geometry, relates to 
a triangle, uſually called an iſoſceles triangle, 
or one which has two fides of the ſame, or 
an equal length. 

EQUIDIFFERENT (A.) in Arithmetich, is 
when there is the ſame difference between the 
other terms of a ſeries, that there is between 
the firſt and ſecond, 

EQUIDVSTANT (A.) in Geometry, is applied 
to things, all the parts of which are at the 
ſame, or an equal diftance from one anc- 
ther, | 

EQUILA”TERAL (A.) in Geometry, is a figure 

IS fides are all equal. 4 

EQUILA'TERAL HYPERBOLA (g.) one, 
the conjugate axes of which are equal. 

EQUILTBRIUM (S.) a term in Mechanicks, 
implying that two or more bodies, when 
compared together, are exactly equal in 
weight, 

EQUIMULTIPLE (A.) in Arithmetich and 
Geometry, is a magnitude or quantity multi- 
plied by the fame or an equal number, or 
quantity, with ſome other number or quantity. 

EQUINO'CTIAL (S.) in Afranomy, a great 
immoveable circ'e of the ſphere, under which 
the equator moves in its diurnal motion : 
Whenever the ſun in his progreſs through the 
. comes to this circle, the day and 
night are equal all over the globe, which is 
done twice a year, once in the firſt point of 
Aries, which is called the vernal equinox, 
the other time in the firſt point of Libra, 
which is called the autumnal equinox ; theſe 
interſections of the ecliptick and eguinactial are 
called equino#1a! points. | 

EQUINO'CTIAL COLURE (S.) that which 
paſſes through the equinoctial points. 

EQUINO'CTIAL DIAL (S.) a &ial, the 
plain whereof is parallel to the equinoctial. 

E'QUINOX (S.) in Aſtronomy, the time when 
the ſun enters one of the equinoQtial points, 

at which time the days and nights are exactly 
equal, ard which is twice in the year in all 
cblique ſpheres. 

The Autumnal Equincx, is about the 11th 
of September, and is fo called upgn account of 
the ſeaſon of the year. 

The Vernal Equinox, is about the 1oth of 
March, ſo called, as being the ſpring · time of 
the year, 

EQUT'P (V.) to ſtore or furniſk a perſon, place, 
or thing, with proper conveniencies and ne- 
ceſſaries, to go a journey, or to do or perform 


People bordering upon Rome, and | 


an add or 288. E'QUI- 


| 
| 
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F furniture, con-[ exyrelſion, 'or fpraking fo dublouty, th 
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\  EQUIVUCATTION (S.) a ſhuftling, celoſive the nam af ons of the 
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veniencies for a journey, voyage, &c. but it] thing can be certainly concluded 
is frequent y undd sd of the attendance and the ĩatent of the freak » What 
grandeur that princes and noblemen appear in EQUU"LEUS G puniſhment uſe — 
publick with; alſo the trinket or toys Andients, and Mill, retained in paris 3 
to a lady's watch, to hang by her fide, is ſo] part of military diſcipline, and i by 
called. | now called riding the wooden bort; ww 
EQUIPO'ISE (V.) to balance or counter-weight| - is. dove by ſetting the offender upon 1 05 
a thing, by putting ſomething of an equal] inſtrument with a ſhap ridge in the n 
i inſt i (925 widening much in its deſcent, and d. 
EQUIPO'LLENCE or EQUIPO'LLENT weights to his legs; there is alſo a con 
NESS (S.) a Logical term, importing tha tion under this name in the northern bea 
ſeveral propoſitions have the ſame meaning 5 — conſiſting by Pro!emy's and Tyck'1g 
or expreſs only the ſame idea, logue of 4 ſtars; and by Mr, Flanfel 
EQUIPO'LLENT (A.) of the ſame 10 ſlars. 
force, efficacy, or virtue with ſomething elſe ] ERA (S.) the fame with epcba, a wat 
EQUIPO'NDERANCY (S.) an equal weigh troduced by the Spaniſt chronologers, tx REMIT 
ing or poifing between different things. preſs the beginning of ſome extracek 
EQUIPO'NDERATE (V.) is when one thin change; as of reigns, Kc. The mot w 


is a balance for, or of the ſame weight, forcez] are that of N. affer, generally fit KEWHT 

or value of another. Feb, 26, in the 3967th year of the Ju a ſmall tit 
1 DEROUS (A.) equally heavy, oi period, in the firſt year of the 8th Oyaꝝ 00 (P. 
of the ſame weight. - ,- If; and 6th of Rome ; * of the Greet Hal drawn fre 
EQUIPO'NDEROUSNESS (s.) the being off fixed.in the 44d of Rane, 312 yeas U 5 EU 
the ſame, or an equal weight. | '] Chriſt, when Seleucus Nicancr ſettled in we, or fo 
W (A.) juſt, reaſonable; fair, up-] ria, 12 years after the death of Alzardy IDANU 
right, without hypocriſy or guile. Great ; the Chriſtian, which is placed by tem hem 
E'QUITY G.) is that virtue, by which we] ferent authors in the 448, 49, 50, 51, 5 y 2 river, 
render to every one bis juſt due, according to] and 53 of Rome, 8 ho ſtars, it 
the ſeveral circumſtances a perſon may be ERADICATE (V.) to pluck up by the m zof 6 
under in relation to the laws of ſociety ; it is| to. take away the very ſeeds or foundatva INGO (+ 


* ſometimes confounded with juſtice, Which] a diſeaſe, building, &c. pat 
rather ſerms to rewaJd or puniſh, according | ERADICA'TION (S.) a plucking wp h 
to ſome ſtated rule or law, than accorcing] roots; a total and abſolute deftrudtion dt 
to the varying circumſtances of an action, -moval of perſons or things. 
for which reaſon we have the court of Chan- ER A'DICATIVES (S.) in Phy, at 
cery or Equity to moderate the ſeverity of the] ſearching and ftrong medicines, that pi 


letter of the law, and to regard the contro- | as it were, into the very inmoſt receſſa reſent th 
verſy according to the rule of equity and con- _ diſeaſes and bring it away. lch ſome 
ſcience, rather than according to ſtrict legal] ERA'SED (A.) blotted or ſcraped ont, a, or fort 
Juſtice, down or plowed up, totally defaced, deni mouſe. 
EQUIVALENCE (S.) the agreement in na-] ed or removed away; in Heraldry, it i 1 that 
ture, quality; or circumſtances, between ſe-| creature repreſented with its head, limbs "ng 
veral things propoſed. 4 torn or rent off by violence. pe 
EQUIVALENT (S) any thing that is ex-| ERA'SEMENT (S.) a ſcratching or ll Fete, thi 
changed or given for another, ſuppoſed to be] out any words not agreed to in a dl , _ ſu 
of the ſame value, though of a different fort | that they cannot poſſibly be ſeen or rat A Te ; 
or kind, 'ERA'STIANS (S.) the diſciples or followe wh ng 
EQUI'VOCAL (A.) ſuch words or propoſitions} Eraſtus, a n of Baden in Sat 8 a 
where the ſenſe is not determinate, that] land, a perſon of great reputation in l whit ſei 
which is coubtful, or may be turned or un- ſeſſion, Who, among other principles, 8 oe 7 
derſtood more ways than one; alſo fuch wores ] tained that the chureh had not the you . 5 
2s are of the ſame ſound, but haye quite] diſcipline and excommunication, but the SiON (S, 


t meanings, as a bull, a beaſt ſo called, . magiſtrate only. 
and a bull, a blundering miſtake, nonſenſical. ERA'TO (S.) oe of the nine muſes tin ir 
expreſſian, &c, _ | | fides over love poems; ſhe is genen 

EQUI'VOCALLY (Part.) dubiouſly, ambi- ſented like a young maiden of a b u 
guouſly, ſpoken with a mental reſervation} crowned with myrtle and roſes, dai 
on purpoſe to deceive the hearer. | harp in the right hand, and 2 ber 

EQUIVOCATE (V.) to ſhuffle; to fay one] other, with a little winged Cupid px 
thing and mean another; to ſpeak dubiouſly, |. ber, armed with his bow and arm * 

ſo that the hearer ſhall not be able poſitively, RE (Part.) before that, rather tian, A ANT (A 

to determine whether he underſtands the] E/REBUS (S.) called by the poet the, 

ſpeaker or not. | hell, born of Chaos and Tenchre j K U 

iin 1, 


, (pok; 
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any thing upright, or ſtanding 
icularly. 
build, raiſe, or ſet upright, 
: icularly. 
ter FLOWERS ($.) with the Floriſts, 
a ſuch as grow upright without hanging 
ir heads, as tulips. N Ro ; 
erl. (S.) the act of lifting up, build- 
ing raiſing, or making a thing to ſtand up- 


AEMITE (S.) the ſame with hermit, or 
a perſon that retires, as it were, out of the 
world, to live in a deſart, loneſome, uninha- 
bited place, with an intention to contemplate 
mon, and worſhip God the more fervently 
od uninterruptedly- : i 
brMITICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
i hermit, or the living in a loneſome deſart, 
or in a ſolitary manner. 
MEWHTLE (Part.) lately, not long fince, 
1 ſmall time ago, or 2 little while paſt. 
100 (Part.) an illation; or conſequence, 
wn from certain premiſes laid down; and 
a Engliſh, is expreſſed by the particle there- 
we, or for that reaſon. ; 
IDANUS (S.) a conſtellation in the ſou- 
em hemiſphere, repreſented on the globe 
y 2 river, conſiſting in Prolemy's catalogue of 
po ſtars, in Tycho's of 19, and in Mr. Flam- 
beds of 68. 

INGO (S.) a plant, commonly known by 
de name of ſea-holly. : 

MA (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a ſhore, 
ttrefs, or prop, put againſt a weak or de- 
wed place of a wall, to prevent its falling. 
MINE (S.) in Heraldry, a white field or 
ur powdered with black ſpots, ſuppoſed to 
weſent the ſkin of an animal of that name, 
lich ome ſay is a water-rat, others a muſ- 
u, or fort of weazel, and others an Arme- 
n mouſe, There is really no ſkin of an 
imal that naturally correſponds with the 
mald's ermine ; for the animal fo called, is 
lk white, and ſo far from ſpots, that it is 
verted, that he will rather die, or be talæ- 
„ than fully its whiteneſs 3 white ſkins 
we been uſed for many ages, to line the 
ds of kings, magiſtrates, &c, the Furrers, 
add to their beauty, ſewed bits of the 
x tails of thoſe, or other creatures, upon 
white ſkins, 

PDE (V.) to gnaw off, eat out, away, a- 
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t the N, or into. 

Nox (S.) che act of ſharp, acid fluids, 
th botnours, gnawing and tearing off parts 
nl © the fleſh, metals, &c. 


V.) to miſtake, wander, or go out of 
nght way, 

ABLE (A.) that is liable to miſtake, to 
i do any thing wrong. 

Ws.) a meſſage, or bufineſs that a 
uk ſent about from one place to another. 
ANT (A.) wandering, ſtraying, or go- 
at of the way; in Lato, the ſame with 


ESC 


circuits ; of bailiffs at large; alſo of 4 füt of 
knights, which in o'd romances are repre4 
ſented riding up and down to relieve diſtreſſed 
ladies, encounter giants, ard other mad, un- 
accountable feats at arms; it alſo means very, 
true, poſit. ve, &c. as an errant knave, is 4 
very knave. 

ERRA'TA (S.) certain fau'ts or omiſſions in & 
piece of Work, particularly ſpolcem of. ſuch ag 
are made at the printing-preſs, and eſcape bee 
ing corrected, 

ERRA'TICAL or ERRA'TICK (A.) that 
wanders, goes out of the way, path, or rule 
it ought to follow; th- planets are called er- 
ratick ſtars, becauſe each of them have a pe- 
culiar motion, and the fixed ftars ſtand til}, 

ERRHINES (S.) medicines that purge the 
head, by being put up the noſtrils. 

ERRO'NEOUS (A.) falſe, miſtaken; liable of 
ſubject to overſight. 

ERRO'NEOUSNESS (S.) falſity, wrongneſs, 
miſtake, 

E'RROR or E'RROUR (S.) a miſt⸗ke, a falſe 
opinion, or overſight ; any thing ſaid or done 
wrong; in Lavv, it is a fault of pleading or 
in the proceſs, for which a writ, called 4 
writ of errar, is oſten granted, to rectify 4 
falſe judgment, and redreſs the party in the 
injury he may ſuſtain by ſuch a procedure. 

ERST (Part.) an old word much uſed by ths 
poets, ſignifying the time Jong fince paſt, 
formerly, or anciently. 

ERUBE'SCENCE or ERUBE'SCENCY (S.) 
a bluſhing for ſame, or an uneaſy conſci- 
ouſneſs for, or at doing ſomething that ought 
not to be done. 

ERUBE'SCENT ( A.) bluſhing, becoming 
red, or ſhewing ſome ſigns of ſhame or un- 
eaſineſs by the alteration of the countenance, 

ERU'CT (V.) to belch or break wind up- 

wards, by reaſon or upon account of the ſto- 

mach's being overcharged, or foul. 

ERUCTA'TION (S.) a breaking, burſting, 

or belching forth, 

ERUDTTION (S.) learning or knowledge, 

eſpecially in ſuch parts of literature, as more 

immediately promote virtue and uſetul kaow=- 
ledge. 

ERUNCA'TION (S.) a clearing or free ing by 

pulling up, or taking away the weeds, or 

other obſtructions that are in the way. 

ERU'PTION (S.) a violent coming, iſſuing, 

or breaking forth. 

ERYSI'PELAS (S.) the phyſical name for 

the diſeaſe commonly called the St. Antbe< 


ny's fire. 
ESCALA'DE (S.) a ſudden, furious attacking 
a town or citadel, by getting over the wall, 
by means of ladders, without the formality 
of a ſiege, and the regular defenfive foi tifica« - 
tions to preſerve and cover the army. 


ESCA'LOP SHELLS G.) a bearing very often 


found in coat armour, 


ESCA'MBIO ($.) was formerly a permiſſion 
L 9 


len of thoſs judges that go the | 
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ES:C 
given 2 n to make over a bill of ex- 
7 un beyond ſea, 

ESCA'PE (S.) the getting away from an ene- 
my ; the avoiding of juſtice; the running 
from danger, or being preſerved in ſome ex- 
traordinary manner. 

ESCA'RTEL (A.) in Heraldry, quartered, or 


ESCHA'R or ESCA'R (s.) in Surgery, a ſcab 
or cruſt made on the fleſh by an hot iron, 
ſome ſharp, corroding hemour, or a cauſtick 


medicine. 

ESCHARO'TICKS (S.) medicines, which 
being applied externally, an 3 

are alſo called cauſti 

ESCHE'AT (S.) in Law, any thing that falls 
to a landlord, either by forfeiture, a tenant's 
dying without heirs, or leaving him under 
age, or unmarried ; it alſo fignifies a lawful 
inheritance deſcending to an heir, but then it 
js diftioguiſhed by the addition of rea ; it 
alſo fignifies the circuit or place within which 
the king or other lord hath eſcheats of his 


tenants. 

ESCHE'ATOR (S.) ws formerly an officer 
who took care of the king's eſcheats in a 
county, and certified them into the exche- 
quer and . 

ESCHEVI'N or ECHEVIN (S.) in the French 
and Dutch Governments, is a magiſtrate choſen 
by the inhabitants of a city to take care that 
good order and conveniency is kept in it, and 
to loolke after. publick buildings; in Holland, 
they judge of civil affairs at firſt hand; cri- 
nt affairs alſo come under their cogni- 
zance; and if the criminal confeſs himſelf 
guilty, they can ſee ſentence executed with- 
out any farther proceſs, and even without 

appeal. 

ESCHE'W (V.) to avoid, ſhun, leave, for- 
ſake, or go out of the way. 

ESCHRA'KITES (S.) a ſect of philoſophers 
among the Mahbometans, who believe that 
man's greateſt happineſs conſiſts in the con- 
templation of God, and deſpiſe Mahomet's 
groſs conceptions of paradiſe; they ſtudicuſiy 
avoid vice, love mulick, and always appear 
good - humoured; the principal preachers in 
the roval moſques profeſs this opinion. 

ESCLATTE” (A.) in Heraldry, relates to 
ſomething, whoſe parts are ſepatated with 


violence, 

ESCORT (V.) to convoy, protect, defend, 
-or ſee a perſon ſafe over or through a danger- 
ous place or paſſage ; eſpecially in Var, 
when a detachment is made to protect ſome 
noted perſon; or convoy ammunition, &c, 

co RT (S.) 4 company of armed men, or 
ſhips of war, attending ſome noted perſon, or 
valuable things, in order to defend and pre- 

| ſerve them from robbers, enemies, or pirates. 

ESCOUA'DE (S.) the third part of a company 

of foot ſoldiers. 

R'SCRIPT or E'SCRIT (S.) a tranſcript or 


copy of ſoracthing written out, | 
z 


ESQ 


ESCRITO'IR or SCRUTO'IR (S.) a ee, 
or curious piece of joiner's work, origins! 
deſigned to keep writings, &c. that they - 
readily be gone to upon all occaſions, * 
ESCRO'L (S.) in Heraldry, a roll of parch. 
ment or paper, having a motto inſcrided i- 


on It, 

ESC! (S.) the French crown, which is 
to 60 ſols, or three livres, in value about 
4 5. 6 d. ſterling, or Engliſh money, 

E'SCUAGE (S.) a tenure, whereby a tenant 
ho'ds certain lanes of the lord, upon contiting 
of following him to the wars, at the tenure; 
own charge. 

E'SCULENTS (S.) ſuch plants or roots us we 
eatable; as carrots, parſnips, cabbage, &c, 

ESCU'RIAL (S.) a ftately palace, in which i 
a monaſtery of the order of St. Fermm, bu 
by Philip II. king of Spain, in a ſmall vi. 
lage of that name, ſituated in the kinn 
of Toledo, about fix leagues from Machu; 
there is a very fine church belonging to i, 
Philip IV. added to it a very beautiful cha, 
in which the kings and queens of Spain, why 
have iſſue, are interred. 

ESCU”TCHEON (S.) in Heralery, is a fhieh 
or coat or field whereon the arms # 
born; he that hath married an heireft my 
bear an eſcutcheon over his own, whereon the 
wife's arms are drawn, which is cal'& u 
eſcutcheon of pretence. 

ESPALIE'R (S.) in France, ſignifes 2 
tree; but with us it means rows of tree 
planted round the out-fide of a garden, « 
any part thereof, to preſerve tender gla 
or young trees, or for the bounding a wal 

| which office they are found to do better t 
ſtone or brick wall. 

ESPE'CIAL (A.) chief, particular, fiogula 
of much note or eſteem. 

ESPE'CIALLY (Part.) ſomething done « 
fa'd in an extraordinary, particular, cr d 
ſervable manner, 

ESPIA'L (S.) in War, is a watch or gu 
eſpecially one placed upon a high place, to 
a)! that paſſes to or from the place, 

ESPLANA'DE (S.) in Fortificatien, a d 
or ſlope of earth beginning at the top of t 
counterſcarp, and inſenſibly loſirg itſelf nt 
level of the campaign, ſerving 2s 2 para 
to the counterſcarp or covered way- 

ESPLEE'S (S.) in Law, is the profitbl; 
duce that the ground yields, as paſture, | 
corn, &c, 

ESPOU'SALS (S.) the betrothing of « 
tracting in marriage, or the ceremony | 
in the actual completion in the church 
e'ſewhere. 

ESPOU'SE (v.) to betroth or contract ! 
riage; to wed; alſo to intereſt one's f 
an affair, to adhere to an opinion, aut 


party, ; 
ESPY (V.) to perceive, ſee, or rovh 
diſtance ; to watch, obſerve, or over 


ESQUIRE (.) a tit'e of nobility or bet 


prepare 
ESSAY” ( 
towards 
written 
the proof 
or filver | 
ters, it is 
SAY” ( 
a thin 
SE (S.) 
real or aq 
SENCE 
termines 
which it 
it is the p 
extracted f 
bo by this 
SENES ( 
whoſe opit 
with the 
Protelſed a 
a] pleafure 
copulation | 
farments, f. 
ter, uſed ina 
particular u 
firt in th. 
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lies, the c 


ESS 


a knight, and above a gentleman. 
2 about the original of this 
title, but the general received one is, that he 
was the immediate attendant upon a knight 
that went to the wars, and that he was his 
»rmour-bearer, ſomewhat of which ſtill re- 
mains among the orders of knighthood, each 
member having their eſguire 3 but it is now 
commonly given to the younger ſons of no- 
blemen, and to the eldeſt ſons of thoſe younger 
hom, the eldeſt ſons of knights, and their 
«deft ſons ſucceſſively z the efquires of the 
king's body, and ſuch as the king creates, by 
putting about their necks a collar of 8 8, and 
beſtowing upon them a pair of filver ſpurs ; 
alſo divers others in the ſuperior publick offi- 
ces are reputed eſguires, or equa] to them, as 
heriffs of counties, ſer jeants at law, juſtices 
of the peace, mayors of towns, counſellors at 
law, bachelors of divinity, hw, phyſicle, &c, 
though none of them are really ſo: Laſtly, 
the chiefs of — ancient families are like- 
wiſe efquires by cription. 

FSART (v.) to grub up, or extirpate buſhes, 
trees, roots, ſtumps, or the like, in order to 
prepare the land for tillage. 

ESSAY” (S.) a trial, endeavour, or attempt 
towards doing a thing; alſo a ſhort treatiſe or 
written piece upon a particular ſubject; alſo 
the proof os trial made of the purity of gold 
or filver for coining, &c. and with the Hun- 
ters, it is the breaſt or briſket of a deer. 

SAY” (v.) to try, endeavour, or ftrive to 
& a thing. 

VE (s.) in the School Philoſophy, means the 
real or actual exiſtence or being of a thing. 
SENCE (S.) that which conſtitutes or de- 
termines the nature of a thing, without 
which it cannot be what it is; in Chymiſtey, 
it is the pureſt and moſt ſubtle part of a body, 
extrafted from it by fire; alſo perfumes, &c. 
po by this name. 

SENES (S.) a famous ſect among the Jets, 
whoſe opinions, in many particulars, agreed 
with the Pyrbagoreans : One ſort of them 
profeſſed a community of goods, and ſhunned 
al pleaſures, even marriage, and all carnal 


fint copulation with women; they wore white 
par pments, forbad oaths, drank nothing but wa- 

ter, uſed inanimate ſacrifices, had their elders in 
ber particular reſpect, and were above all others ſo 
e,! ret in the obſervation of the ſabbath, that 

they prepared their meat on the eve, would 
or dt bot remove a veſſel out of its place, nor even 
n ale or ſuppiy nature, unleſs very much 


pelſed. Another ſart of them allowed mar- 
mee, for the ſake of procreation, after they 
ud aid three years, to try whether the 
wman was healthy, and fit to bear chil- 

; but never lay with their wives after 
oxception, to ſhew that it was more out of a 
ire to benefit the commonwealth, than to 
latefy their luſt, They were alſo divided 
uo Prafticks and Theoricks ; the firſt lived in 


x, the other in ſolitary places; they — | 


EST 


their time in handicrafts, and theſe only in 
meditation 3 there were alſo ſome Chriſtians 
went by this name, from whence it is ſup- 
on the ſeveral forts of monks took their 
riſe. 

ESSE'NTIAL (A.) whatever is abſolutely ne- 
cefſary to conſtitute a thing, and without 
which it cannot be what it appears to be, or 
is called. 

ESSE'NTIALS (S.) the foundation or material 
parts of a doctrine, building, agreement, &c. 

E'SSEX (S.) the county ſo called, is large and 
populous, ſo ſurrounded by waters, it 
forms a peninſula ; its extent from eaft to 
weſt is 40 miles, and from north to ſouth 
about 35 miles; the whole circumference be- 
ing about 146 miles; containing 18 whole 
hundreds, and two half hundreds, in which 
are 22 market-towns, 415 pariſhes, 46 
run one foreſt, one caſtle, about 45,000 

uſes, and 208, 800 ſouls: It ſends 8 mem- 
bers to parliament z is bordered and croſſed by 
ſeveral rivers, over which are 28 bridges ; - 
the waters of theſe rivers yield great variety 
and quantity of fine fiſh, particularly oyſters ; 
the ſoil is fine meadow, paſture, and corn 
lands, beſides a large quantity of wood-land, 
commonly called Epping- Foreft ; the 
is corn, hay, &c. butter, ſaffron, the fineſt 
in the world, cheeſe, gunpowder, and woollen 
manufacturies in great abundance. 

ESSOTIN (S.) in Law, an excuſe for him who 
is ſummoned to appear and anſwer to a real 
action, or to perform ſuit to a court baron, 
and is the fame with the civilians exauſatio ; 
there are five cauſes of eſſein, viz. when the 

rty is beyond the ſea, when on an expedi- 
hes e Hl Land, when thro” den 
of body he cannot come, when he is fick in 
bed, and when he is in the king's ſervice, 

ESTA'BLISH (V.) to confirm, appoint, ſet- 
tle, or do whatever is neceſlary to make a 
thing ſafe, ſure, certain, and durable. 

ESTA'BLISHMENT (S.) the ſettling or put- 
ting things upon certain conditions; alſo the 
known and regular laws of a kingdom, or 
people, containing the eſſentials or foundation 
of that government. 

ESTA'CHE (S.) a bridge or bank of ſtone or 
timber. 

ESTA'TE (S.) in Law, is a title a man bath 
in lands or tenements. Eftate is either im- 

ple or conditional : Simple, called alſo fee fim- 
ple, is where a man, by deed indented, en- 
feoffs another in fee, reſerving to himſelf, 
and his heirs, a yearly rent, with condition, 
if the rent is unpaid, to re- enter: Conditio- 
nal, is ſuch as hath a condition annexed to it, 
though it be not ſpecified in writing, as if a 
man grant to another, by his deed, the of- 
fice of park-keeper for life, this is upon con- 
dition in law, v1z. if he ſhall fo long well 
and truly keep the park, It means alſo the 
ſtate, empire, kingdom, provinces, or ex- 
tent of lands under any one's government or 
Llz domi - 


EST 


3 alſo the ſeveral ranks or claſſes of 

a people, which here in Ergland are three, 
w1z- king, lords, and commons, who have 
the power of redreſſing all grievances, and 
doing ell acts of power, obligatory, or binding 
to the people z alſo the poſſeſſions or goods of 
any private perſon ; alſo the fate or condition 
any thing is in. 
ESTE EM (S.) the value, reſpect, reputation, 
or worth of a perſon or thing. 
ESTEE M (V.) to have a love, regard, va- 
l»e, or reſpect for any perſon or thing. 
ESTE'RLING (S.) the fame with ferling, 
in reſpe&t to men, money, &c. alſo the 
name of a bird. 
TETE' (A.) in Heraldry, is a beaſt repre- 
* — as if cs head had torn or rent off 
from the body by violer ce, ſo that it appears 
ragged, 

ESTHER (S.) & received canonical book of 

* the Old Teſtament, ſuppoſed to be written 
by a Jeto named Mordecai, who was uncle to 
n Eſiber, the wife of Abaſucrus king of 
Perſia, called by ſome Darius, the fon of 
ae; it gives an hiſtorical account of 
hat happened to the Jetos during the life of 
that queen, in which it is obſervable, there is 
not the word G o once mentioned, although 
a very great deliverance was wrought for the 

| Jews, by means of Eſtber. 

| ESTHIO'MENOS (S.) a growing or ſpreading 

**  gangrenous inflammation, that conſumes the 
parts, and diſpoſes them to a mortification. 

 F'STIMABLE (A.) that is worthy or deſerv- 

ing of eſteem, reſpect, or love; allo any 
thing whoſe charge may be computed, or the 
value known or found out. . 

ESTIMATE or ESTIMA'TION (S.) a 
fixed or determined value or rate of the worth 
or expence of a thing. 

F'STIMATE (V.) to value, compute, ap- 

praiſe, or make known the worth or com- 
mon charge of a thing, 

ESTIMA'TOR (S.) an appraiſer, valuer, or 
computer of the worth, charge, or expence 
of any thing. 

ESTYVAL (A.) the ſummer weather, or 
ſomething belonging to the ſummer, 

ESTI'VAL or SUMMER SOLSTICE (S.) 

is when the ſun enters the tropick of Cancer, 
which is about the 11th of June, when it 
makes the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night. 

ESTO'PPEIL, (S.) in Law, is when a man is 
hindered from ſaying any thing againſt his 
own act or deed, though it be truth. 

E'STOVERS (S.) in Lao, is a certain por- 

tion allowed a felon out of his effects for his 
maintenance during his impriſpnment ; alſo a 

certain allowance of wood to be taken out of 
anothet's woods, 

ESTRA'DE (S.) a publick road or highway ; 
alſo a fi riſing in the floor of a chamber, 
encompaſſed with a rail or alcove for the 

placing a bed in; in Turkey, they are fre- 


ETC 


Battre L' Eftrade, a milit term. fon: 
ing the ſending out ſcouts ys wen to 
my's motions, 

ESTRA'NGE (V.) to alienate or draw 1 
ions toward uy 


a perſon's love or affectiont 
thing, 


ESTRAY* (S.] any tame beaft found in ay 
lordſhip, and not owned by any boch; . 
which caſe it is to be cry'd publ ckly ba exp 
next market; and if it be not claimed by ach . 


any body within a year and a day, it i fo. 
feited to the lord of the foil where it wy 
found. 

ESTRE'AT (S.) in Law, a true copy or & 
plicate of an original writing, viz. ame. 
ments or penalties. ſet down in the roll d 
court, to be levied by the bailiff or other d. 
ficer, for offences committed, 

ESTRE'PEMENT (S.) in Law, the in- 

veriſhing land by continual plowing and op: 

ing without due reſt and manuring; ag; 

ſpoil made by the tenant for life upon land x 

woods, to the prejudice of him in reverſgn, 

E'STUARY (S.) a ditch, mote, or trend, 

where the tide overflows at high-water, 

E'SULA (S.) the bark of a ſmall reddi-r, 

which produces narrow green leaves, eg 

a miiky juice, growing chiefly in Fran; i 

is uſed in medicinal compoſitions for the dy 

ſy, being firſt infuſed in vinegar, aſter ui 
an extract is drawn from it. 

ESURI'NE (A.) is applied to falts which w 

of a fretting or corroding nature, 

E"TAPPE (S.) in War, the quantity of provi 

ſions or forage allowed an army in their mark 

through a province or kingdom. 

ETAPPIER (S.) one who contracts vt 

country for furniſhing troops in their mart 

with neceſſaries. 

E'TCHING (S.) the art of eating in tie 

figures of men, beaſts, birds, &c. upon ty- 

per-plates, and eſpecially buildings, or can 


condud] 


or ſma 
MOTDFE 


of architecture, with aqua-fortis, or ae 0 fron 
other corrofive menſtruum; which is as the top of 
after this manner: The plate being ft pat INARC! 
iſhed, and curiouſly poliſhed, it is heated an on or pr, 
monly with the flame of burnt paper, NARCI 


then ſpread over with a certsin compoutul ment, 
called the ground ; of which there are pri 
varieties, ſome approving of one fort, 1 
ſome of another; this done, it is mobel 
blacked with a candle or link ; the plate s 
ing thus prepared, the draught or pan! 
rubbed on the bick-fide with red lad, , 
milion, challe, &c. according to the fan 
the artiſt; which ſide ſo rubbed over, 1 BJ 
upon the ground as above, and by gong 1 
the out- lines of the draught or picture, an 
a tracing-needle, it leaves the ſketch u 
the ground in red or white, &c. n 
what the paper was rubbed with ; the 
proper needles, the ſaid out-lines at BY 
over again, and the whole hatched af 
to art; by hand, if the draught cooh(h 
figures ; or ruled, if it conſiſts of fat on 


quently only covered with a carpet, to receive 
viſitors of quality in. 3+ 


ET Y 


, elevations, or ſections 
1 jo this done, the whole is 
furrounded with a wall of wax; and the plate 
being ſet upon 2 level place, i fingle aqua-fortis 
3s poured on in ſuch quantities as the ſtrength 
if the liquor, and nature of the work re- 
wires; if the liquor is too ſtrong, it is weak - 
"4 with good, ſharp vinegar, Arc. in this, 
the experience and judgment of the artiſt are 
much required, as well as in how long the li- 
wor ſhall ſtand on, ſome works requiring to 
e bit ſtronger, and others lighter ; this done, 
he plate being warmed, and the ground be- 


* 4. ne wiped off, a proof is taken from the 
di. aling-preſs, and ſuch places as are deſective 
Ti re mended by graving z and ſo the whole is 


niſhed, | 
FRNAL (A.) that never had a beginning, 
r ſhall, or can have an end. ; 

'RNITY 6.) infinite duration, as well 
pſt 25 to come. 5 

RNI'ZE (V.) to make or cauſe to have 
\ infinite duration to come, ſuch as we are 


hoo, 

e the fouls of men ſhall have after this 
no Sz REAL (A.) airy, light, fine, of or 
eln bneing to the ether, or pure air above our 
xe; i Imoſphere, and ſometimes applied to the at- 
cry ephere itſelf; with the CEymiſts, an ex- 


rung fine oil, or ſpirit, that very readily and 
fly takes fire, is called ethereal oil, 

HICKS (S.) the ſame with moral philoſo- 
by, or the ſcience that lays down rules for 
conduct and oeconomy of life, that teaches 
regulations of the paſhons, and inſtructs 


| to be happy by practiſing all the ſocial 


es. 

MOIDA'LS (S.) the future or ſeam that 

vunds the bone called ethmoides, which 

n the inner part of the noſe, full of large 
or ſmall holes like a ſie ve. 

MOT'DES (S.) a bone in the middle of 


% frontis, or bone of the forehead, and 
is on the top of the root of the ngſe, 
t. INARCH (S.) a governor or ruler of a 
d on or province, the ſame with tetrarcb. 
7 1 NARCHY ($,) the art of ruling or go- 
old ment. 
e p OPHRONES (S.) a ſect of hereticks 
1 the 7th century, who profeſſed Chriſtia- 
aked 1 


, dat added thereto all the extravagancies 
the Pagans. 


JLOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe upon 


d, e. nen; in Rbetorick, a deſcription of the 
fancyd bu, inclination, temper, manners, &c, 
N. perſon ; it is alſo called portrait or pic- 
ng of 5 

e, wh VPOE'LA G.) a Rbetorical figure, of the 
þ wal meaning with erbology. 

FL OLO'GICAL (A-) relating to the 
4 ing of =, by ſearching into their 
e vation fignification. 

cord 0LOGIST (S.) a perſon that declares 
bib meaning of words, by ſearching out the 
fs it ſuppoſed original of them. 
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ETYMOLOGTZE (V.) to give the true or 
ſuppoſed foundation or original of words, from 
whence the preſent meaning or uſe of them 
are ſhewn. 

ETYMO'LOGY (S.) is that part of Grammar 
that is buſied about fixing the meaning of 
words, by ſearching into, or after their origi- 
nal or derivation. 

E'TYMON (S.) the original from whence 
word is derived. 

EVA'CUANTS (S.) medicines, which carry 
off bad or ſuperfluous humours by ſecretion. 

EVA'CUATE (V.) to empty, pour out, or 
diſcharge. | 

EVACUA'TION (S.) the emptying, diſcharg- 
ing, or pouring one thing out of another; 
and in Pbyfick, it is the leſſening the animal 
fluids, ſometimes by catharticks, ſometimes 
by phlebotomy, and ſometimes by other 
means. 

EVA'DE (V.) to put or ſhift off, by going 
from the ſubjeR in diſcourſe, or getting per- 
ſonally out of the way of doing or ſuffering 
ſomething, 

EVANE'SCENT (A.) diſappearing, or going 
= 5 periſhing, or coming to no- 
thing- 

EVANGELICAL (A.) pertaining to the goſ- 
pels or evangeliſts, or ſomething in the ſtile or 
manner of the goſpel. . 

EVA'NGELISTS (S.) the inſpired authors of 
the goſpel ; this name was alſo given in the 
primitive Church, to thoſe who preached the 
goſpel up and down, without belonging to any 
particular place. 

EVANGELTZE (V.) to preach the goſpel ; 
to bring good news, tidings, or accounts of 
2 agreeable and advantageous to the 

rers. | 

EVA'NID (A.) weak, fading, ſoon blown or 
wore off, or away, particularly applied to co- 
lours that are not durable. 

EVA'PORATE (V.) to waſte, or leſſen any 
liquid or humid body by quantities going off, 
or ſeparating from it, by ſteams or vapours 
breathing or going out of it; and when done 
chymically, is performed by proper heats, till 
the remaining part is reduced to ſuch a 
ſtrength or conſiſtence as is required. 

EVAPORA'TION (S.) the breathing or 
throwing forth fteams or vapours from a bo- 


oy; and in Phyjich, it is the ſweating through 
pores of 


-» 


ſkin 3 in Philoſophy, it is 
the exhaling the humidity or moiſture in 2 
roch or turning it wholly into vapour or 


EVA'SION (S.) a put-off, excuſe, trick, or 
endeavour to get out of the way. 

EVA'SIVE (A.) that is not plain and free, 
but endeavouring to put a thing aſide by ex- 
cuſes, put-offs, or itful promiſes, doubt- 
ful , and double entendres. 

EU'CHARIST (S.) a Chriſtian ſacrament in- 
ſtituted by our bleſſed Saviour at his laſt ſup- 


| per. „ 


EVE 
authority to conſecrate the elements, accord- 
ing to the preſent church diſcipline z in the 
primitive times the deacons uſed to give this 
facrament to the congregation. The Care- 
chumen and penitents were not allowed to be 
at the conſecration of the euchar:f}. 
Till the 12th century, the faithful communi- 
cated in both kinds, both in the Greet and 
Latin churches ; about which time the Latin 
or Roman church refuſed the cup to the laity, 
dut the Greek church continued the ancient 
cuſtom ; formerly both the eaſtern and weſ- 
tern church conſecrated with leavened bread, 
-which vſage is till continued in the Greek 
— ; but the Latin church uſe unleavened 
d. 
EUCHARTSTICAL (A.) any thing belong 
ing to the facrament of the lord's ſupper, 
whether it be the bread, wine, prayers, &c. 
EU/CHITES or EU'CHETES (S.) a ſect a- 
mong the ancient hereticks that prayed con- 
tinmlly, affirming that the whole of religion 
conſiſted therein, founding their opinion upon 
the words of St. Paul, 1 Tb v. 17. Pray 
eorthout cea ſing. | 
EU*CRASY (S.) a good and wholeſome tem - 
perature of the body. | 
EUD/E”MON (S.) a good genius or ſpirit; 
and in Afrovozy, is the fourth houſe in a 
figure of the heavens, ' pretended to be the 
indication of ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. 


EUDO'XTANS (S.) hereticks, in the th cen» 


tory, who maintained that the Son was cre- 
out of nothing; that he had a diſtinct 

—— different will from the = ww, Ec. * 

E (S.) the name of a woman, 
cially 62 Erd, or wife of Adam; alſo 2 — 
traction of even or evening; alſo the name 
of the day preceding any of the church feſ- 
tivals, which is generally appointed for a faſt, 

EYE'CTION (S.) a lifting up, carrying out, 

ifing or extolling; in Aftronomy, it is the 

ion of the moon, or the inequality of 

her motion, which occafions her at, or near 

her quarters, not to be in that line wh'ch 

paſſes through the centre of the earth to the 

an, which ſhe is at her conjunction, oppoti- 
tion, or ſyxygies. 

EVEN (A.) fuch numbers as may be parted into 
two equal parts, without leaving any remain- 
der; alfo any thing that is flat, level, plain, 

trait, or ſmooth ; alſo cloſe or parallel to a 
thing. When one even number is meaſured 
or divided by another even number, and 

* the: quotient is alſo an even number, ſuch 

number is ſaid to be evenly even; but when 
© the quotient is an odd number, then it is ſaid 

_ to be evenly odd. | 
EVEN (Part.] like, or in ſuch a manner; 

juſt fo, indeed, in truth, &c. 

B'VEN or E'VENING (S.) the cloſe of the 
day, or that part of it that is light after ſun-ſct; 

"E'VENNESS (S.) plainneſs, ſmoothneſs, free 

from roughneſs, or irregularity. * 
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E'VENTIDE {S.) the fame wih cc. 
EVENTILATE (V.) 0 ai, 
or eſtimate an inheritance or wb, | 
EVENTILA'TION (s.) a purging, 
ing, cleanſing, examining, or fifting in 
bottom of a buſineſs or queſtion in 
alſo to appraiſe or value an eftate, © 
EVE'NTUAL (A.) aQually being o, 
ing to paſs in a particular manner. 
EVER (Part.) that has no end, eterm 
continues always, 9 
EVER GREENS or PERENNIA1s / 
ſuch plants as bear leaves, and tem 
all the year round. 
EVERLA'STING (A.) that has no end, 
continues eternally. 
EVERSHOT (S.) is a ſmall market. 
Dorſetſhire 3 diftant from Landi ich 
puted, and 124 meaſured miles, ILNESS 
EVE'RT (V.) to turn topſiturry; to 
throw to invert, or put into a quiteca 
poſition. 
EVES (S.) fee Eaves. 
EVE'SHAM or ESAM (S.) in Were ly, 
is a very ancient town, and eſteemed f ATI 
cond in the county; ſituste on 2 get akening, 
cent from the river Aw, over whi 
hath a ftately bridge of ſeven archa; 
a borough that enjoys many priviles, 007 ( 
by preſcription only; it has had feen 
ters, but its laſt was granted by ling J 


by which the chief government was wl de into (n 
one magiſtrate, called a mayor, and thole wh 
him 7 aldermen, 12 capital burgefle, ; it wa 
corder and chamberlain, who are all of | prieſts to 


of the common-council, and 4 of the a friendly 
tices of the peace; there are allo 24 thoſe pre ie 
burgeſſes, called aſſiſtants; the mu or obl 
weekly on Monday ; there are three | O'MIAN. 
churches in it; its principal manual Eumrontus, 
ſtockings ; near this town is a vale fork uy, wh 
ſheep, eſteemed the moſt fertile in the $ of a diff 
dom, called the Vale of Eſam; tie t be knew 
ſends two members to parlizment, ad ; that the 
computed, and 96 meaſured mile elf to the 
from London. d virtually 
EVE'STIGATE (V.) to ſearch or fnd d thoſe tha 
thing by ſteps or degrees; to ſolve the trinity, 
problems or difficult queſtions, by 4 | works wa 
concluſions from ſomething that i ch (s.) 
known, &c. a practie 


EVI CT (v.) to convince, confute, « ; who en 


by ftrength of argument. to look a 
EVI'CTION (S.) the making 2 thi pirticularly 
clear or inteliigib'e, either by a UTION ( 

| dots out of 


W. 

E'VIDENCE (s.) the proof that af 
carries with it of the truth or fl 
matter; in Law, it is the teſtimo9! 
ſons, deeds or writings to ſome fat 

E'VIDENT (A.) plzin, clear, wht ls, kt. 
has all the difficulties taken 3% ATH (g.) 
doubts left unanſwered. 

E'VIDENTNESS (S.) Phinneß, fe 


FVE'Nr (S.) che ſucceſs, reſult, or iſſue ay 


proceecs or comes from any action. 


neſs, that cannot be gain. 


EUP 


hurt, miſery, harm, injury, 
in 2 I manner applied to a diſ- 
n that breaks out in ſores, porticularly 
1 of the neck. and throat, 
the king's evil, and whi 
in 1 kings of England have 
| of healing. The cure is ge 
. Glemn manner, having a particular office 
qointed for it in the liturgy of the church 
England 3 which ſee, L a 
L or YEO'VIL (S.) in Somerſerſbire, a 
ge market-town, much frequented, eſpe- 
aly fince the decline of Ilchefter it ſtands 
i the great weſtern road; it carries on ſome 
+ of the clothing trade; but it is chiefly 
+d for making gloves, &c. the market is 
y on Friday, which is conſiderable for 
1; it is diſtant from London 104 com- 
ted, and 124 meaſured miles. 
ILNESS (S.) badneſs, ſinfulneſs, heinouſ- 


ver (V.) to demonſtrate, make plain, 
vince by argument, vanquiſh, or over- 
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wh . 
NATION (S.) a gelding, unmanning, 
ibenirg, or making effeminate. 

ITABLE (A.) that may be avoided, ſhun- 
U departed from, or prevented. 

00 (S.) a praiſing, commending, or 
king well of a perſon 3 in the Greet 
rh, the name of the facramental bread 
ike into (mall pieces, which was diſtributed 
thoſe who were alifed to communi- 
; it was alſo a cuſtom for the biſhops 
| prieſts to ſend of it to each other to keep 
a friendly correſpondence ; alſo the name 
thoſe preſents that were made either out of 
peſt or obligation. 

O'MIANS (S.) embracers of the opinions 
Emin, biſhop of Cyzicum in the 4th 
uy, who maintained that the Father 


s of a different nature from the Son, and 
the t te knew God as well as God knew him- 
u ; that the Son did not ſubſtantially unite 
W- elf to the human nature, but only bap- 


8 virtually in his operations, &c, he bap- 
r thoſe that had been baptized in the name 
the trinity, and taught that faith without 
| works was ſufficient for ſalvation, &c. 
UCH (S.) a man deprived of his geni- 
n practice much in vogue among the 
udo employ ſuch perſons in the ſera- 
to book after the grand ſeignior's palace, 
pticularly the women. 
VUTION (S.) in Algebra, is the extract - 
u out of any power given ; in martial 
pe, it is the doubling the ranks or 
the wheeling, or other motions of a 
aa, troop, &c. and in common Affairs, 
1 , unrolling, &c, of wares, 
, &c. 


ATHY (S.) a ſubmiffiveneſs or eaſineſs 
or under ſuffering, 


BLULM {S.) 2 good reputation, name, 


EUR 


or character; a praifing or honourable ſetting 
forth the praiſe of a perſon ; in Rbetorict, it 
is a figure by which a word of a foul or harſh 
ſound or ſignification is changed into one leſa 


offenfive. 


EU'PHONY (S.) an agreeable, pleaſing, grace- 


ful, or ſmooth ſound of words, in a 


tence, ſpeech, or oration; alſo harmony, or 


muſick. 


EUPHORTA (s.) the good effects or opera- 


tions of a medicine, by which the patient is 
eaſed, amended, or cured. 


EUPHRA'TES (S.) one of the largeſt and 


moſt famous rivers in the world, which riſing 
out of the mountain Ararat in Armenia, 
keeps on its courſe at firſt from eaſt to weſt 3 
but then having left Erzerum, turns to the 
ſouth, ſeparates Natalia from Armenia, and 
Meſopotamia from Syria and Arabia. Aſter 
waſhing the walls of many cities, and having 
ſwelled itſelf with a vaſt number of rivers, 
below Seleucia, and near to Ctefiphon, falls 
into the Tigris, and ſo both together diſcharge 
themſelves into the Perſian gulph; it has ſe- 
veral conſiderable branches, whereof ſome 
have forced their way into a new channel, 
the old ones being loſt and dammed u 
time; the lakes alſo to the weſt, whi 
were deſigned to receive the waters in times 
of great inundations, are filled up by the mud 
and ſand brought down by the river. How- 
ever, that branch that runs to Cufa, never 
comes to the ſea, but is loſt in the ſands of 
Arabia, and has turned the fruitful plains of 
Babylon into a moraſs, altogether unpaſſable 
and uninhabitable. Pliry and Strabo affirm 
that it overflows yearly as the Nile does, and 
much about the ſame time; which inunda- 
tion has the ſame effect as to the fertility of 
Meſopotamia, as the Nile has upon Egypt z 
the waters of it run very ſlowly, and are na- 
vigable till it joins the Tigris. 


EURT'PIDES (S.) a famous tragick poet, born 


at Salaminez he flouriſhed in the reign of 
Archelaxs, king of Macedon, who had him 
in great honour, after he left Athens, becauſe 
the comick poets were preferred before him ; 
he wrote 75 tragedies, but was victor only 
in five; there are now but 19 only in the 
whole; ſome called him the woman-bater 3 
he was torn to pieces by dogs, and his bones 
2 buried by the command of Archelaus at 
Pella. 


EU'RIPUS (S.) an arm of the ſea between 


Achata and the Negropont, fo narrow juſt 
over- againſt the capital city of the iſland, that 

le croſs it over a draw-bridge, and a 
ſtone · bridge of five arches, between which 
ſtands a tower built by the Yenetians ; in other 


. parts it is much broader, and the tide more 


regular and conſtant 3 in the narrow parts, 
the tides are regular the firſt 8 days of the 
moon, the 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 
days of the full, and the three laſt days of 
the laſt quarter regular. But the 9, 10, 11, 

Ia, 


EUT 

11, 13 of the ſecond quarter, and the 41, 

22, 23, 24, 25 and 26 of the laſt quarter, 

tides are irregular ; during which time it 
ebbs and flows 11, 12, 13 and 14 times in 
24 hours; and in the regular days it flows 
like other ſeas; there are alſo two particular 
differences between the tides of Euripus, and 
the ocean; firſt, that the water, for the 
moſt part, never riſes above a foot high, and 
that very rarely too; whereas in many parts 
of the ocean it riſes 24 cubits z ſecondly, in 
the ocean the water falls, when it ebbs, into 
the ſei, and riſes when it rolls towards the 
ſhore ; but the Euripus riſes when the water 
ebbs towards the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
where the ſea is broadeſt, and riſes when the 
water ebbs toward Theſſaly into the canal; at 
high water the waters ſtand ftill for an hour 
and half, 

EURO'CLYDON (S.) a violent, tempeſtuous 
wind, that generally happens about the be- 
ginning of winter, and from its dangerouſneſs 

called the ſeaman's plague. 

EUROPE (S.) one of the four parts into 
which the world is divided, and contains thoſe 
countries commonly called Cbriſendom, or 
where they are inhabited by Chriſtians, ex- 
tending itſelf from the 34th to the 724 de- 
gree of north latitude, and from the gth to 
the 94th degree of longitude, 

 EURO'PEAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, or 
after the manners and cuſtoms of the people 
of Europe. 

EURO'PEAN (S.) an inhabitant of that part 
of the world called Europe. 

EURY'DICE (S.) the daughter of Amyntas, 
third king of Macedon ; ſhe married Arideus, 
king Philip's natural ſon; ſo envious of Olym- 
pias's grandeur, that ſhe took the field to de- 
troy her; but being defeated, and taken pri- 
ſoner, Olympias ſent her a ſword, a long fille 
lace, and a cup of poiſon, to make choice of 
her death ; upon which Eurydice, nothing 
terrified with thoſe ng noms after ſhe 
had pray'd the gods that Olympras might one 
day be reduced to the laſt extremity, took the 
lace and ftrangled herſclf. 

EURY'THMY (S.) a genteel carriage, and 
beautiful proportion of body; in ArchiteAure, 
it is the general harmony and proportion of 
all the parts of a building; and in Phyſich, it 
is the regular diſpoſition of the pulſe, 

EUTE'RPE (S.) one of the nine muſes, to 
whom the invention of the mathematicks, 
and playing upon the pipe is attributed; the 
Ancients repreſented her crowned with a gar- 
land of flowers, holding in each hand ſundry 
wind muſical inſtruments. 

EUTHA'NASY (S.) an eaſy, quiet, ferene 
departing out of * life, or dy ing. 

EU'THYMY (S.) contentment, tranquillity, 
and ſatisfaction of mind. 7 

EU'TROPHY (S.) a juſt, due, and regular 
nouriſhment of the body. 


EUTY'CHIANS (S.) hereticks of the 5th 


| 


had 


E XA 
century, who followed the or; 4 
cher, a Conflantinepolitan mink 4 


tending againſt Neftorius, fell ; 
reſy, affirming Chriſt to be = 5 ot 


the Word another: He denied 

Chriſt to be like ours, affirming — — 
be celeſtial, which paſſed through the Vins 
as through a channel; that there wk 
natures in Chriſt before the by poſtaticil wi, 
on ; but after it but one, 


* 
both; and thence concluded, that — = 
of Chriſt both ſuffered and died, &c, by natur 


condemned in a ſynod at Can antinople 
vened by Floviaws the biker, tee 
the emperor, and by the aſſiſtance of bt 
curus biſhop of Alexandria, he obtim 
ſynod, called the aſſembly of thieves and . 
bers, wherein his opinions were amd 
but they were again condemned by the 
cond oecumenical council, held at Chl 
in 451, 

EWE (S.) the female 

E'WEL (S.) in Surrey, is called 2 mk 
town ; but no fix'd day for it to be found f 
any writing extant ; about 12 miles dt 


from . two off 
E'WER (S.) a large ſilver veſſel, to cont ter to 
water for the king's table. Quced o. 


EWR (S.) an office in the king's heult 
where they take care of the linen fir 
king's own table, lay the cloth, and fine 
water in flver wers after dinner, 

EXA'CF (A.) punctual, true, juſt, nice t 
rious, obſeryant, 

EXA'CT (V.) to cheat or impoſe upon aye 
ſon, by making uſe of his ignorance, u. 
mand of him more than is juſt or mak 
ble; alſo to uſe violence or force in cola 
taxes, &c, 

EXA'CTION (S.) an unjuſt, rigorous, and 
reaſonable demand; in Law, it is an 
cer's taking or demanding ſuch fees az * 
appointed or allowed by the court. 

EXA'CTNESS or EXA CTITUDE S 
fulneſs, a diligent and ſtrict performing u 
duty, promiſe, and obligation; to the gan 
nicety ; alſo the making a garment, & 
curiouſly, or fit for the perſon or thing d 
deſigned for. 

EXA'CTOR (S.) a tax-gatherer; an uo 
rigid, and unreaſonable demander or con 

EXACUA'TION (S.) the making 4 U 

EXA'GGERATE (V.) to enlarge cen! 
ject, by multiplying words, needlefily to 
hance, enlarge, and make a great fir 
a ſmall matter; to aggravate and un 


rech Ch 


Inces by 


vexing, or tormentinge 


things much worſe than they really . hops d 
ought to be. — f the 
EXAGGERA'TION (S:) enlarging, 299 urch. 
ing, aggravating, Nas up, 6 8 RS 
together, em 
EXA'GITATE (v.) to difturb, dit, n ex; 
up, or trouble. 3 ARTH 
EXAGITA'TION (s.) a troubliog, 12 ay cat 


EXA 
up by promd- 


by #47 (V.) © falſe or lift up 
2 | w_ 0 commendation ; in Chymiftry, 
* he. to purify or refine a metal, and thereby ren- 
„ 1 ter it uſeful and valuable. 

rſh of XALTA'TION ($ ) the raiſing or 22 
a t ing a perſon to a higher dignity than he had 
Vina before, or the praifing and extolling him for 
e tw ome real or imaginary excellencies; aWo 
il the rectitying or purifying metals, minerals, 
ded of rote, Kt. and thereby rendering them 
ir BS more uſeful and valuab'e, than when in their 


5 netura! ſtate. as 
\ x 'LTEDNESS (S.) a being lifted or puffed 
att wp in the mind; alſo promoted to great dig- 
f Dif tity or honour, 
ated 4 AMEN or EXAMINATION (S.) a 
nd th arching into, or trial of the qualificathns 
row; of perſons that preſent themſelves for the diſ- 


charge of ſome employ z alſo the trial of the 
truth, fitoeſs, or propriety of any thing. 
KA'MINE (v.) to enquire after, to ſearth 
ints the truth, fitneſs, or propriety of any 
matter or thing. 
KAMINERS (s.) perſons a to ſearch 
imo the truth or falſhood of any thing; alſo 
two officers appointed by the court of Chan- 
ter to examine upon oath the witneſſes pro- 
Yaced on both ſides of a cauſe, upon ſuch in- 
tenogstories, as the parties to a ſuit do ex- 
Ubi for the purpoſe ;z there is alſo an office 
1 the Exciſe, called the exraminer's office, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to re-examine atcounts 
drought in, &c. Fe 
A'MPLE (S.) a copy, pattern, model, or 
N * after which ſomething is to 
made or done. 

ANIMATE (V.) to murder, kill, or de- 
prive of lifez to amaze, ſurprire, diſmay, 
jehten, put in fear, aſtoniſh, or confound ; 
Þ ſwoon, of loſe all ſenſation for a time. 
ANNUAL ROLL (S.) 4 roll or lit of 
fins which could not be levied, in which deſ- 
petite debts were formerly entered, in order 
d be read annually to the ſheriff, to ſee What 
them could be got in. 
ANTHE'MATA (S.) wheale or puſtles 
t break out in the ſkin of the head, 
ARCH (S.) in ancient Timer, was what we 
bow call primate of a dioceſs; it was alfo a 
ity of the empire; the emperor's general 
n the weſt, and his vicar refiding at Naven- 
8, were ſo called; the firſt exarch was un- 
Juſtin the Young, in 567 3 the laſt was 


00 4 Eutyrhiut, defeated by Aftolpbus, king of the 
y to Lonbards, in 751, Now- exarch, in the 
fir 1 eek Church, is a viſitor deputed into pro- 
1d male inces by the patriarch, to ſee whether the 
y att Mops do their duties, and whether the reſt 


pf the clergy obſerve the canons of the 


urch. 
ARCHATE ot E'XARCHY (s.) the of. 
Ke, ane Ggnityz power, or Juriſcietion 
If an exarch, 

ARTHRE'MA (s.) 
Ing ent of its propet place, 


EXC 
EXARTICULA'TION (s.) in Surg&y, the 
diſlocating, d'sjo:nting, or putting a bone out 
of its proper place, ſocket, or joint. 
EXA'SPERATE (V.) to enrage, make ans 
A ſtir up to wrath, provoke, vex, or ins 
cen 


EXASPERA'TION (S.) enraging, provokings 
vexing, or making angry. 

EXAU"CTORATE (V.) to put ont of place; 
diſcharge from an office; or take away the 
power of acting or doing as before; , 

EXAUGURA'TION (S.) a prophaning; un- 
hallowing. or deſecrating. | 

EXCANDE'SCENCY (s.) fury, rages paſs 
fron, great heat or anger; and in Phyſict; 
ſuch a diſpoſition to violent paſſions of the 
mind, as brings difeaſes upon the body. 

EXCA'RNATE (V.) to grow lean naturally, 
or make nſe of and practiſe the giving of 
taking ſuch medicines; that will produce ſuck 
an effect. | 

EXCARNIFICA'TION (S.) a ſeparating, 
parting; cutting, or pulling the fleth from 

bones 


tne . 

3 (V.) to ſcoop, dig out of make 
holow. 

EXCEE'D (V.) to go beyond what was als 
lowed, to do better or finer than another, 

EXCEE'DING (A.) extraordinary, beyond 
compare, extravegant, immoderate. 

EXCEL (V.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, or out- do 
others in any art or ſcience; to be famous 
or expert in any reſpect whatever, whethef 

| good or bud,” | 

EXCELLENCE or E'XCELLENCY (S.) 

| the degree or perfection a perſon has in any 

| art ox ſcience; alſo a title of honour given tg 
ambaſſadors, governors of caſtles, &c. 

E'XCELLENT (A.) highly valuable, rates 
choice, good; in an eminent degree. 

EXCE'LSITY (S.) highneſfs, haughtineſzz 
proudneſs. 

EXCE'NTRICK or EXCE'NFTRICAL (A.) 
that moves upon a di centre to ſors 
other thing, as circles that are dtawn upod 
different centres. 

EXCE'PT (Part.) unleſe. 

EXCE'PT (v.) to object to or againſt a perſorf 
or thing; to find fault with ; to take out of 
a number of others z to differ from the com- 
mon or general rule. 7 lhe 

EXCE'PTION (S.) ſomething taken fro of 
out of a number of other things, and differ 
ing in ſome particular; as thoſe words in the 
Latin grammar, that vary from the gederal 
rule; in Law, it i a ſtop, bar, or demuf 
to an action. 

EXCE'PTIONABLE (A.) that is or tnay bg 
found fault with or odjected to, 

EXCERPT (A.) breke off, choſen, culled, 
of picked out of à large parcel, 

EXCE'SS (S.) faperfluity, mort than enough ; 
alſo any ſort. of riot or d:bavchery; in +4 
ritbmetict or Geometry, it is the difference be- 


— 


a digjointirg or 5 


tween any two unequal given numbers of 
M an 9740586, 
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quantities, or that which is left after the 
leſſer is taken from or out of the greater. 
EXCE'SSIVE (A.) that goes beyond any due 
meafure or moderate bounds, either of heat, 
cold, value, labour, &c. 
EXCE'/SSIVENESS (S.) extravagancy, un- 


reaſonableneſs, u „ without re- 
ftraint, 

EXCHA'NGE (V.) to give one thing or com- 
modity for another. 


EXCHA'NGE (S.) a permutation, or giving 
one thing for another, which really and in- 
deed includes all merchandize, traffick, bar- 
gain, and fales whatever ; ſometimes it is 
reſtrained to the difference or premium paid 
by merchants to one another, for bills drawn 
in one country to be paid in another; and 
ſometimes the place where merchants meet 
45 to negotiate their buſineſs, &c. is 

called 


EXCHE'QUER (S.) a law-court, erected by 
. William the Conqueror, and formed by the 
model of that in Normandy, ſet up by Rollo; 
it had its name from the parti-coloured cloth 
- which covered the board: The authority of 
this court was ſo great, that no man might 
contradict a ſentence pronounced here. In 
this court, not only the affairs concerning all 
the great baronies in England, and all ſuch 
eſtates as held in capite, were tranſacted, 
but many rights and privileges were debated, 
and many points determined, which aroſe 
from incident queſtions z the buſineſs of the 
Exchequer conſiſting not only in accounts, 
but in trial of cauſes ; for until the 28th of 
. Edward 1. the Common Pleas were uſu- 


— 


ſecular barons, canoniſts, and other inferior 
lay perſons, learned in the laws, were ad- 
mitted to the board, who thereupon had the 
name of barons, becauſe they ſucceeded to, 
or ſat in the places of thoſe who had thoſe 
real d'gnities, 
EXCHE'QUER (V.) to cite or call a perſon 
by a writ out of the Exchequer court, to 
come and anſwer, &c. 
EXCI'SABLE (A.) any thing that is ſubject 
to or may be charged with the duty of exciſe. 
EXCISE (S.) a duty or impoſition charged on 
deer, ale, cyder, vinegar, ſowp, Kc. This 
duty was firſt granted to king Charles II. in 
1660, during the life of that prince, in Eng- 
land and Wales, and has been continued and 
- augmented by ſeveral parliaments fince, and 
extended to Scotland, This is one of the 
greateſt branches of the revenue, and was 


; tormerly farmed out, but now it is manages 


* 
EXC 


by ſeven commiſſioners for a 
at the general — 5, ts whe 
London, and receive the whole protag J l 
exciſe upon malt, beer, ale, &c, col a * 
over England, and pay it into the Exch 
quer; their ſalary is 800 J. per Arun — 
and they are obliged by oath to le wo 
or reward, but from king only, ; 
theſe commiſſioners there lies an * 
five others, called commiſlioners of . 
the number of clerks, collectorz, k. wn 
very numerous, and the charge of then fl. 
ries above 300,000 I. per Annum, 
EXCI'SION (S.) in Surgery, a cutting of ay 
part or member; and in Church Afar 
eſpecially among the Fes, the Cm o 
From bis People, a puniſhment mented l 
ſcripture, and frequently infficted by God A. 
mighty, for crimes of an extraordinary git; 
the Jews pretend to reckon vp 36, wit 
when preſumptuouſly committed, are t K 
_— puniſhed ; the 9 reckon three fory 
exciſion; one, which deſtroys 
body * only the ſoul; 220 
both ſoul and body, and ſeems to be wy 
much like annihilation, which they ene 
thus; the firſt was an untimely death; th 
ſecond by Lev. xviii. 29. where it is Gal, 


Even the Souls that commit them, ful ot 
off from a the People ; the third by the 
expreſſion, Scul ſhall be utterly ct if, 


bis Iniguity ſhall be upan bim; thus thee bs 
retical Jews make the foul mortal ir in 
mortal, according to the degrees of milch 
viour of the 
game Sapyrn or EXCI'TEMENT SJ. 
provoking, ſtirring up, or prompting a 
fon to do or ſuffer ſomething. 5 
EXCITE (V.) to egg, ſtir up, provoke, pul 
forward, quicken, or encourage. 
EXCLAIM (V.) to roar, or cry out ibu, 
to find fault with, to ſpeak againſt or nil 
EXCLAMA'TION (s.] a crying or m 
out, a finding fault with or railing againf, 
EXCLA'MATORY (A.) thoſe fort of jredia 
or orations, that contain exclamations, ak 
ings, or tions, 
EXCLU'DE (V.) to cut off, ſhut out, or tl 
away from. 
EXCLU'SION (8.) a cutting off, thrulix 
hindering, c a 


out or away; a 


EXCLU'SIVE (A.) that has the your, # 
is capable of hindering, cutting off, o ti 
ing away; alſo ſomething done without tt 
ing notice of, or calling for the afin 
another 


EXCO'GITATE (v.) to invent or dio? 
examining, ruminating, or doſe thinkiy# 
on the nature or relation of things. 

EXCOMMU'NICATE (V.) to b at, 1 
exclude from the uſe or privilge of 
thing that a perſon had the liberty d, #® 

jcyed before; but is commonly n 
church memberſhip. _” 


EXC 


nme TION (s.) a church cen- 
* fore, or ſhntting out communion ; with 
the the Jeu there were three degrees of it; the 
> 154 let Mili, that is, ſeparation or dV- 


, called in the New Teſtament, Jobn 

is, 22, Cofling out of the Synagogue 3 the 
thas excommunicated, was obliged to 

band off from company the ſpace of four 
cubits, and neither in eating, ſleeping, bath- 
ing, Kc. to come nearer any perſon for 30 
h, unleſs he had ſubmitted to penance, 
but was allowed to be preſent at their reli- 
Pons ceremonies, and might inſtruct or be 
infrufted ; it was alſo lawful for him to hire 
ſerrants, or to go to ſervice, If he conti- 


1. N- 
ved impenitent, and did not give the ſyna- 
75 = latifaction, his ſeparation was doubled 
nit or trebled, and ſometimes continued to his 


tath, in which caſe, his male children were 
not admitted to circumcifion, till he gave 
proofs of his tance ; and if he died im- 


1 f 

itent, ung a ſtone upon his herſe, 
1 — 2 to be ſtoned, and there - 
0 fore no-body made any mourning for him, or 
cli accompanied his corps; neither was he buried 
: te in the grave of his anceſtors, but thrown 
fi into a place by himſelf. The ſecond kind 


they coll Cherem, which, 1 Cor. v. 5. is 
called the delivering to Satan; this was pub- 
ſickly denounced in the fece of the whole 
church, with the addition of the curſes men- 
tioned in Moſes's law: When theſe curſes 
were publickly denounced, they had candles 
burning, which were put out at the end of 
he imprecations, to intimate, that the per- 
on under this cenſure was to have no ſhare 
in the light of the regions above : This was 
recuted upon the inceſtuous Corinthian, and 
Iſo upon and Alexander, In the 
brian Church, thoſe thus excommunica- 
ed, uſed to be conſigned up to the poſſeſſion 
f evil ſpirits, to be affficted with terrible 
eaſes, The third and moſt formidable kind 


10 dat the condemntg perſon was delivered over 

d death in the { ſenſe ; to which ſome 
rate in) St. Fobn alludes, when he fays, There 
— 4 Sin unto Death, The Sadducees had a 


rt of excommunication among them, that 
dmprehended all the three kinds, called Te- 
arommatm, which nced in the 
lowing manner: At a fu congregation in 

temple, 300 prieſts, having each of them 
trumpet, and the books of the law lying 
} them, they uſed ro begin the ſolemn im- 
ation by ſounding their trumpets ; then 
de Leviter ſung, and excommunicated the 
witans in their muſick, with all the 
Iree degrees of excommunication, curſing them 
the myſterious name of Jebovab, the 
no and ſuperior courts of judicature, 
"0g all the Jews not ſo 


0] 
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eat with them, and declaring, that no S- 
maritan ſhould be admitted a proſelyte, nor 
have any ſhare in the reſurrection of the juſt, 
The heathens had alſo their excommunications, 
and thoſe under that cenſure were forbid be- 
ing at the ſacrifices ; and afterwards they 
were delivered over to evil Genii with im- 
precations, and as this was looked upon ag 
the ſevereſt puniſhment, it was only inflicted 
upon incorrigible criminals ; it deſcended from 
the Greeks to the Romans, though very ſel- 
dom uſed ; it was alſo the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment among the ancient Gault. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians practiſed two kinds; the 
Medicinal, which excluded thoſe under ſen- 
tence for a time, or till they were likely to 
die ; and the Mortal, pronounced upon here- 
ticks or impenitents. It was a general rule, 
that a perſon ſentenced by provincial or dio- 
ceſan authority, was not to be received into 
any church ; and from a good and wholeſome 
hw turned into prieſteraft and profit, ſome- 
times one patriarch, biſhop or council undo- 
ing what another had done, purely to carry 
on ſome ſecular deſign, without the leaſt re- 
gard to the innocent and the guilty, or with- 
out any other intention than to gain power 
over the party or people againſt whom it was 
thundered. Hiftory furniſhes ſo many inftan- 
ces of this, under the papal uſurpation, that 
it would be endleſs to enumerate them, 
Sometimes, when the pope and king quar- 
relled, a whole nation (and particularly our 
own ſeveral times) hes been laid under an 
interdict and excommunication, which is con- 
trary to the ancient diſcipline, which very 
rarely drew the ſpiritual ſword, and never but 
upon ſpiritual occafions, the principal effect 
being to exclude the excommunicate the foci- 
ety of the faithful, depriving him of the be- 
nefits of divine ſervice, and the ſacraments, 
&c. This cenſure not extending to any civil 
forfeiture, whatever belongs to him, as a 
man, a citizen, a father, a huſband, or a 
king, by the law of nature, of nations, or 
the conſtitutions of his country, remains 
untouched. However, religion ſo influenced 
law, that in the empire, if the excommu- 
nicated did not procure abſolution within a 
time limited, they were liable to impriſon- 
ment and forfeiture ; and in England, if it 
was not within forty days, the excommuntca- 
tion was returned into the Exchequer, and a 
writ de excommunicato capiendo awarded; but 
God be thanked, fince the reformation, and 
particularly fince the revolution, very few 
inſtances of this arbitrary power have been 
executed. 
EXCORIATE (V.) to pull, ſtrip, or flea off 
the fkin from any animal. 
EXCORIA'TION (S.) the fleaing the ſkin 
from off an animal; and in Phyfict, fignifies 
the tearing, rubbing, or fretting off the ſkin ; 
or the internal diſeaſe, called the 
gripes, occaſioned by gnawing or bu. 
M m2 moury, 
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mours, or acids acting upon the bowels; alſo 
the barking or peeling off the outward rind of 
trees. 

XCREMENT (S.) the , or waſte part 

* of a thing, and 322 the 2 
mucus, or other diſcharges of animals. 

EXCREMENTYITIOUS (A.) like to, or of 
the nature of excrements, 

EXCRE'SCENCE or EXCRE'SCENCY (S.) 
a ſuperfluous or waſte part that grows out. of 
another, as warts, tumours, &c. 

EXCRE'TION (S.) a voiding, ſeparating, or 
putting forth of the excrements, or excre- 
mentirious humours, 

EXCRE'TORY DUCTS (s.) ſmall duQts or 
veſſeis, making part of the compoſition or 
ruQyre of the plands. 

EXCRU'CIATE (V.) to torment, afflict, or 
grieve. by painful wracks, blows, &c, 

EXCRUCIA'TION (S.) tormenting, wrack- 
ing, afflicting, grieving, puniſhiag. 

EXCU'LPATE (V.) to engrave, or carve; 
alſo to make innocent, by juſtifying or clear- 
ing an accuſed perſon. 

EXCURSION (S.) the invaſion or inroads of 
one bordering country upon, or into another, 
as of England into Scotland, &c. allo the 
leaving the matter or ſubject that a perſon is 
ſpeaking to, or writing upon, to bring in 
ſomething elſe, that may at a diſtance illuſ- 

trate the preſent ſubject. 

EXCU'SABLE (A.) pardonable, that may be 
forgiven, or juſtified, when the truth comes 
to be known. 

EXCU'SABLENESS (S.) the reaſon why an 
act or deed ſhouid be pardoned, excuſed, or 
borne with. ; 

EXCU'SE (S.) an endeavonr to palliate or juſ- 
tify ſemething done, vſualiy applied to crimi- 
nal matters. 

FEXCU'SE V.) to plead for, or in behalf of a 
perſon or action, either by leſſening or palliat- 
ing a faut committed, or juſtifying the fact, 
by ſhewing the reaſonableneſs or neceflity 
thereof; alſo to forgive, or wink at fome- 
thing done. 

EXCU'SSION (S.) a ſhaking off; alſo a dili- 
gent and careful examination, or. thorough 

aiGtion into a thing, 

E'XECRABLE (A.) hateful, deteſtable, abo- 
minable, very wicked, odious, or impious, 
that ought to be ſhunned or avoided. 

E'XECRABLENESS (S.) impiety, abomina- 
bleneſs, or the reaſon why a perſon or thing 
ſhould be accurſed, hated, or avoided. 

E'XECRATE (V.) to curſe, abjure, excom- 
municate, expreſs great hatred or diſlike to, 
to wiſh harm or evil to. 

EXECRA'TION (S.) a ſolemn curſing or de- 
nouncing judgment againſt a perſon ; alſo any 
defire or wiſh that evil may came to, or upon 


a perſon. 
E'XEQUTE (V.) to accompliſh, do, or per- 
form any. thing; alſo to puniſh a perſon un- 


* 


E X E 


EXECU'TION (S.) the ar, ai 
charging a duty, office, or Ka ad 
put a perſon to death by publick withoiq, 
in Laxv, it is the laſt performance of u 10 
or of a fine, judgment, &c, andthis i b. 
times final, which turns the defendany 
goods into money, or extendeth his has 
and delivers them to the plaintiff, tc. a; 
Dig Aﬀairs, it is the pillaging or ug 
ing a country by the enemy's army, o 
buying it off with a large ſum of money 

EXECU'TIONER (S.) any one that perform 
executes, or does what he is appointed to. 
but particulagly reſtrained to him who! 
pointed to hang, burn, whip, Kc. fuch & 
fenders againſt the tate, as are legally as 
demned to ſuch puniſhments, 

EXECUTIVE or EXE'CUTORY (4, 4 
has the power of doing a thing, by un 
a proper authority. 

EXE'CUTOR (s.) a doer, or performer; 
in, Lazv, means that perſon, who by they 
and teſtament of a deceaſed „ue 
powered to act, and do whatever is necef 


to fulfil the ſame. 
EXE'GESIS (S.) an pation, declaring 
ſhewing in an eaſy that which (ens 


difficult or hard to be performed; ſo in A 
bra, exegeſis numereſa wel linealis, is them 
meral or geometrical ſolution of the ql 
propofed ; ſo in Rhetorick, what the on 
delivered obſcurgly, he makes intellgitk | 
proper explanations and applications, 
EXEGE'TICAL (A.) any thing thatis al 
natory, or that is uſed to make a thing ni 
and eaſy to be done, or underſtood, 
EXE'MPLAR (S.) a copy or pattern fit f 
another perſon to follow, and thereby in 
or eſchew the evil or inconvenience that 
otherwiſe be run into; alſo the ide d 
thing that a painter, carver, &c, has 
work before he goes about it; a plan vr mal 
to imitate or copy after, 
EXE'MPLARY (A.) worthy, or &l 
of imitation.z a proper or fit perſon to d 
aſter, &c. 
EXEMPLIFICA'TION (S.) a plain ann 
ble demonſtration of a thing by examps, 
ſhewing the thing done; in Law, it l. 
duplicate or copy of a record, letters gt 
Ec. ſealed with the great ſeal, which at! 
effectual to be ſhewn and pleaded as the of 
nals themſelyes; and nothing but what U 
corded is in this ſenſe to be exemplibes 
 EXE'MPLIFY (V.) to prove, cat, 
make good by example; alſo to pj ® 
deed or writing in a large fair charate! 
EXE'MPT (v.) ta free from an inan 
tax, duty, &c. to privilege. 
EXE'MPT (S,) in military Afar, man 
life-guard. man freed or excuſed from # 
his duty ; in France, it is an officer 1 
guards, who-commands in the aba u, 


dex the 0 af the w with death. 


captain. 
EXE MPTIQN (8.) a privilege, 


e. e ende; for in the primitive 


y divifons, it was faund neceſſary, that the 


| ly would have the ſuper-intendency ; 
— — * whoſe churches lay 
obs; under one province, ikewiſe governed them- 
ich of: An by ſynods, and chaſe the biſbop of the | 


capital to be their head 3 and ſo by cuſtom he 
mined a ſuperiority over the reſt ; this cuſtom 
gas eſtabliſhed by a canon in the Grit council 
of Nice, which. appointed particular honours 
10d privileges to the biſhop of Feruſalem ; but 
in the Latin church, many great manaſterics 
wog built, which were governed by men of 
ben birth, learning and merit, the biſhop's 


fared many warm diſputes 3 the abbots 
5 throwing themſelves under the ptotection of 
2 N.. Peter , obtained many grants from the 
pope, in prejudice to the biſhops authority, 
till at laſt the monaſteries were exempted ; in 
jmitation of theſe, the chapters a'ſo of cathe- 
dab, conſiſting for the moſt part of regulars, 


authority was mig htily increaſed every where, 


chim to abſolute authority, taking advantages 
of the diſagreement of thoſe who ought to 
hare made humility and true religian their 
padtice, as well as their pretence. 


hat o KEQUIES (S.) the funeral rites 

a d at the burial of the dead, according to the 
as of cuſtom of the country where we are, 

vr 1 WERCISE (V.) to practiſe or do a thing of- 


ten; to employ one's ſelf frequently in the 
ane thing; to tir, play, ride, &c. for th- 
lake of health; in War, it is an officer's 
aching the men to be ſkilful in the practice 


ble to effend the enemy, or defend them - 
Ehren the more eaſily ; alſo to try a perſon's 
— + or great trouble and af- 
we . 0 


KERCISES (S,) ſoch taſks or 
| cholary do, to come at the knowledge 


df an art ot ſcience, 

ERCITA'TION ($.) a diſcourſe, eſſay, 
wament, or criticiſm upon any ſubjeck ; in 
Act, a ſtrong exerciſe ar motion, upon ac- 
want of ane's health, ſuch as riding, &c. 
ERT (v.) to do one's utmaſt 3 to ſtrive or 


| hole might, kill, ar 
1% 1 - or ſkill; to do or perform 
0 PLIER or E'XON (8.) in Dewonſbire, is 


bihotity began to be queſtioned, which occa- | 


gt the ſame ; by theſe means, the pope's | 


ind from cuſ om and indulgence at firſt, laid} 


of every part of diſcipline, in order to be ca- 


deavour to accompliſh a thing with ene a 
WERTIO . ' | 
N (S.) à putting out one's whole | 


EXH 


boch now, and has been for ages, a very large, 
rich, and populous city, ſeated oa the river 
Ex, which is lately made fo navigable up to 
the very walls, as to admit large ſhipe to 
take in their kding ; it was formerly very 
ſtrong, being defended by a great caſtle, fixong 
| and high walls, and outworks, which ate all 

now gone to ruin ; the plea ſantneſs of its fitu- 
ation, and convenience for trade, occaſions a 
great reſort both of gentry, merchants, and 
mechanicks ; and particularly for that branch 
of the woollen trade, called ſerges, perpetua - 
nas, and ſuch like fiuffs, which they ſend 
abroad in very great quantities z it is a biſhop's 
ſee, gives the title of earl to a branch of 
the Cod family, and returns two members to 
| parliament: The town is a mile and half in 
circuit, with ſuburbs, that fretch themſelves, 
in ſore parts, a great way; it has ſix gates, 
and four principal ſtrerts, each of which 
| bave many by-itreets, lanes, &c. it is well 
watered, having many ſprings in the ſuburbs, 
the waters of which are conveyed by leaden- 
pipes into concuits erected in ſeveral parts of 
| the city, for their reception; it contains 15 
| pariſh-churches, 13 of which were, by Oli- 

ver CramvelPs order, expoſed to ſale by the 
common-crier z the cathedral is the chief, 
which is a very lege, magnificent Gothick 
building ; the preſeat civil goverament of this 
city is by a mayor, aldermen, four bai-if, 
and a cammon-council ; there are alſo ſeveral 
companies of tradeſmen, each of which are 
ruled by their own officers, who are choſen 
\ annually; there are weekly two markets, 
viz, Wedneſday and Friday; 138 computed, 
| and 172 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
 EXFO'LIATE (V.) to riſe up, or part like 


+ ſcales, leaves, or ſplinters of a broken board, 


&c. or as the leaves of a roſe, &c. | 
EXHE'REDATE (V.) to diſinherit, cut off, 
, take from, or blot out. 
EXHAL ACTION (S.) a fume or fteam iſſuing 
from a body, and diſperſing itſe'f in the at- 
| moſphere; it is frequeatly uſed for vapour; 
but the nice writers teſtiain exha/ation to ſuch 
fumes as are emitted by dry bodies anly, and 
vapour to thoſe of moiſt ones; nitrous and 
- folphureous exbalatians ate the chief matter 
of thunder, lightening, and ſeveral other me- 
teors in the air. 
EXHA'LE (V.) to fume, ſteam, or lightly 
- breathe or ſend out vapours, &. 
EXHAVU'ST (V.) to empty, drain, or quite 
draw out; alſo to ſquander, conſume, waſte, 
or ſpend; extravagantly ; in Phik-ſaphy, the 
air is ſa'd to be exhauſted out of a receiver, 
when by the operation of an air- pump ſo lit- 
tle is left, that very few creatures, or inſects, 
can live-in it; yet there are ſome that do not 
ſeem. to be affected, although the pump has 
been ernptied all it can. | 
EXHAU'STIONS (S.) a» particular branch of 
mathematicks, uſed by; the Ancients to prove 
the equality. of two, magnitudes, and _ 
c 


— 


E XI 
that if one be ſuppoſed greater or leſs than 
the other, there will ariſe a contradiction. 

EXHIBIT (V.) to produce, ſhew, preſent, 
offer; in Law, it is when a deed, acquit- 
tance, or other writing, is in a chancery ſuit 
exhibited to be proved by witneſs, and the 
examiner writes on the back, that it was 
ſhewed to ſuch an one at the ſame time of his 
examination. 

EXHIBITION (S.) a producing or ſhewing of 
titles, authorities, or other proofs of matter 
of fact in conteſt ; anciently it ſignified ſhew- 
ing any thing openly or plainly, as a tragedy, 
c. which is now called a repreſentation ; at 
the Univerſities, it is the ſettlement or en- 
dowment that a benefactor has allotted or ap- 
pointed for the maintenance of a ſcholar, not 

upon the foundation. 


depending 
EXHFLARATE (V.) to enliven, cheer up, | 


make merry, pleaſe, or delight. 

EXHILARA'TION (S.) an enlivening, cheer- 
ing, pleaſing, or delighting. 

EXHO'RT (V.) to perſuade, caution, adviſe, 
encourage, incite, ſtir up, or counſel. 

EXHORTA'TION (S.) perfuading, caution- 
ing, encouraging, &c. 

EXHO'RTATIVE or EXHO'RTATORY 
(A.) a ſpeech, diſcourſe, or argument that 
tends to the encouraging, perſuading, or ex- 
citing a perſon to do ſomething. 

E'XIGENCE (S.) need, occaſion, ſtrait, diffi- 

culty, or expedient; whatever a thing re- 
quires, or is ſuitable thereto, 

E'XIGENCY or E'XIGENT (S.) a pinch or 
firait ; in Law, a writ that lies where the 
defendant in a perſonal action cannot be found, 
nor any thing belonging to him within the 
county, that may be attached or diſtrained; 
it is direfted to the ſheriff, ordering him to 
proclaim and call the party five county days 
ſueceſſively, and charge him to appear upon 
pain of outlawry ; this writ alſo lies in an in- 
dictment of felony, where the indicted party 
cannot be found. 

EXIGE'NTERS (S.) four officers of the court 
of Common-Pleas, who make all exigents and 
proclamations, in all ations where the pro- 
ceſs of the outlawry lies. | 

EXT'GUOUS (A.) ſmall, little, narrow, that 
takes up but little ſpace or room, 

E'XILE (A.) fine, thin, ſubtle, 

E'XILE (S.) a baniſhed perſon, one thruſt out 
of his native country, as a puniſhment for 
ſome crime committed againſt the ſtate, and 
ſo to remain for a term of years or life; alſo 
the place where ſuch a perſon is ſent to, or 
the puniſhment itſelf. 

EXI'MIOUS (A.) delicate, choice, rare, fa- 
mous, curious, nice, 

EXT'ST (V.) to be, or have en actual being - 

EXI'STENCE (S.) that whereby any thing 
actually is what it is called. So, a man has 
certain properties that demonſtrate him ſuch ; 
as ſhape, reaſon, ſpeech, &c. without which 
the fame quantity of matter would excite in 


EXO 

| us another idea than 
him, and for which alen ie key 
coming from a woman has not the #4. 
gviſhing characters, although it teal x 


exiſtence, yet it has not the ex; G 0'SSA 
or the human ſpecies, ery ras, 2 y to tak 
a Non ſter. =_ comm 
E'XIT (S.) a leaving or going out Oc 
alſo a dying, or enn outlar 


EXO/DIARY (s.) in the Ronen 7; 
a droll or mime, who appeared on the f 
— tragedy was ended, and york 
ſom t . | 4 * 
company. aer 

E'XODUS (S.) a going forth, or dur 


from a place; the name of the ſecond . 
in the Old Teſtament, ſo —_— 


comprehends the hiftory of the departun 

the I/-aelites out of Egypt, under the cb ud by 
of Moſer ; herein we have the birth of 1» . 
his education and flight, the _ e 
the Hebrexos ſuffered from the king of 3 FANS 
the return of Moſes from the land of Mi ih 


the plagues which he brought upon Z 
the departure of the 2 2 
through the Red Sea z the manner of gn 
the law; the erecting the tabernace; 
the celebration of the fecond pafſore, 
contains the hiſtory of 145 years, bm 
from the death of Foſeph, in the year of 
world 2369. before Chriſt 1631, 

EXO'MPHALOS (S.) in Surgery, is tek 
ing out of the navel; alſo a droply u 
ture there. 

EXO'NERATE (V.) to unburthen, dich 
clear, or eaſe a perſon of a debt, dy, 
incumbrance that lay upon him. 

EXO'RABLE (A.) of a ſweet, eafy, af 
forgiving diſpoſition, that may be un 
upon by intreaties. 

EXO'RABLENESS (S.) tenderneſs, comp 
ſion, good-nature, or eaſineſs to be intra 
wrought upon, or ſoftened, 

EXO'RBITANCY (S.) unreaſonableneh, « 
travagance, much out of the way, the 
manding a great deal more for a thing that 
is worth. 

EXO'RBITANT (A.) very dear, var 
ble, or extravagant. 2 

E'XORCISMS (S.) certain prayers uſed 
cient'y for the diſpoſſeſſion of devis: 
cuſtom is as old as Chriſtianity, being f 
tiſed by Chrift and his apoſtles ; the n- 
Chriſtians were ſo well aſſured of the 
lence of their prayers upon 
that they publickly offered to venture 
lives upon the ſucceſs; the church of 1 
at this day, makes great gain by this x 
tice, impoſing much upon the ci 


their blind ad . 
pa aller dene 


EXO RCIST (S.) a 7 
a conjurer ; alſo an order in the ancient 1 
and modern Roman church. D710 
EXORCI'ZE (v.) to caſt out, or ly N 
y 
3 (1 


| evil ſpirits, 


EXP 
VRDIUM (S.) an wn preamble, 


| to an oration or ba. 
NATION (S.) — adorn- 
. ornamenting, or 8 a TH 
J ) to carve in ſuch a manner, 
the bones of a creature, which 
called boning. 
— any thing that is of a foreign 
ih growth or production, whether 
orcs, plants, &c, 
wa'ND (V.) to extend or ſtretch out; to 
xn or unfold, 
PANSE G.) in Metaphyſicks, is the idea 
: je of laſing or perſevering diſtance; in 
zaling out of a body, whether from an 
ternal cauſe, as of rarefaQtion ; or from an 
ternal cauſe, as elaſticity. Bodies naturally 
zpand by heat beyond their dimenſions when 
ld, whence their ſpecifick gravities are dif- 
rent, at different ſeaſons of the year, 
PANSED (A.) firetched, widened, made 
ater in external furface than before; in 
ay, diſplay'd, ſpread abroad, or ſhewn 


slow (S.) a ſpreading abroad ; a lay- 
x open, or firetching out; in Phyſicks, it 
the ſwelling of a fluid, by means of rare- 


PA'RTE ( Part.) a term uſed in the court 
chintery, when a commiſſion is taken out 
Wl executed by one party only. 

MATIATE (V.) to enlarge upon a ſubject, 
bringing in whatever may to illuſ- 

ate the matter, 
PATIATING (S.) enlarging, fully diſ- 
ring, or explaining a ſubject, matter, or 
by illuſtrations, & 


; , &c. 
ECT (V.) to wait, ftay, or looke for a 


ECTORA'TION (s.) the raiſing 
Ing out of . 


oy (A.) proper, fit, or convenient 


DIENT (S.) a way, method, or means 
© lomething propoſed, inſtead of ſome o- 
n thing, that ſhould have been done. 
EDITE (v.) to forward, haften, pro- 
ite, or diſpatch. 


EDITE (A.) quick, nimble, ready, ac- 


DITION (s.) the doing ſomething 
V the making haſte, or forwarding a 

fer ; ao a journey or particular affair, 
i perſon goes or ſends about; alſo a deſ- 
or attack in war. 

DITIOUS ( A.) quick, nimble, active, 
pag thin] 

; ng thi 
DTIOUSNESS 
 trady 


d, 
(S.) quick ne ſo, diſ- 
&c, 


EXP 
EXPEL (V.) to thruſt, caſt, force, or drive 


out, 

EXPE'NCE (S.) the charge, coft, or amount 
of what a thing comes * * 

EXPE'ND (V.) to lay out for, or a per- 
fon or thing. * * 

EXPENDTTOR (S.) a ſteward, agent, or 
officer that looks after the repairs of the 
banks of Rommey-Marſb. 

EXPE'NSIVE (A.) chargeable, dear, that coſts 
a great deal; alſo wantonly laviſh, or that 
ſpends more than there is occaſion for. 

EXPE'NSIVENESS (S.) chargeableneſs, coſt- 
lineſs, dearneſs. 

EXPERIENCE (S.) knowledge, or fkill, ae · 

EXPERIENCE (V.) to find or know the 
profit or diſadvantage, charge or value, good 
or ill of any thing, by doing or ſuffering 
ſomething, 

EXPE'RIENCED (A.) one that knows by 
doing or ſuffering ; alſo a thing that has been 
aſſay d, tried, or 

EXPERIMENT (S.) an eflay, trial, or en- 
deavour to prove the truth or falſhood, good 
or ill of any thing. 

EXPERIMENT AL (A.) founded, built, or 
grounded upon eſſays, trials, or experiments. 

EXPERT (A.) well-ſkilled, dextrous, and 

Da RR 
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readineſs, &c, ( 

EXPE'TIBLE (A.) deſirable, valuable, worth 
taking pains for, 

E'XPIABLE (A.) a fault that may be for- 
given, or attoned for, 

E'XPIATE (V.) to give ſatisfaction, or make 
an atonement for a man's fins, by ſuffering 
the puniſhment due thereto, or paying an 
equivalent inſtead thereof. 

EXPIA'TION (S.) a ſatisfaction, atonement, 
or amends ; among the Jews there were 
ſeveral ſorts of «xpriations ; as, for fins of ig- 
norance committed contrary to the law ; for 
purifying themſelves from certain legal pollu- 
tions, ſuch as after a woman's lying in, or 
after a leper's being cured of his leproſy, &c. 
The ceremonies obſerved were, that the party 
brought his victim to the tabernacle, put his 
hand upon his head, confeſſed his fault, and 
ſlew his victim in the court; at the place 
where the burnt · offerings were offered to the 
north of the altar, the prieſt took the blood 
of the beaſt, with ſome of it upon his finger, 
he touched the horns of the a'tar of burnt- 
offerings, poured out the remainder of the 
blood at the foot of the altar, took away all 
the fat which covered the inteſtines and kid - 
nies, and burnt it the altar ; laſtly, the 
prieft prayed for the ets. and he was 
pronounced pardoned, They might offer a 
goat, a ram, a lamb, or kid, or two pigeons 3 
and if very poor, a ſmall parcel of meal would 
do. The great day of expiation was kept up- 


on the 10th of the month Tiari, which an- 


EXP 
ters ts our September; the Jewi called 
it Kippur, or Chippur, and this was for 
the whole people or nation, at which time 
the high prieſt waſhed, not oaly his hands 
and feet, as uſual, but his whole body, 
drefſed himſelf in plain linen like the com- 
mon priefts, wearing neither his purple 
robe, ephod, nor pectoral, becauſe he expi- 
ated for his own, as well as ad med fins. 
For firſt, he offered a bullock and a fam for 
Rimſelf and all the prieſthood: He put his 
hand upon the heads of theſe victims, and 
confeſſed his own fins, and the fins of his 
houſe z and then he received from 


the princes 
of the people two goats, for x fin-offering, | 


and a ram for a burnt-offering, to be offered 
in the name of all the people; it was deter- 
mined by lot which of the two goats ſhould 
be facrificed, and which let go: Aſter 
Which, putting ſome of the fire of the al- 
tar of burnt-offerings into a cenſer, he threw 
incenſe upon it, and ſo entered into the ſanc- 
tuary. After he had med it, he went 
out, tbok ſome of the blood of the bullock, 
carried it into the functuary, and dipping his 
fingers into it, he ſprinkled it ſeven times 
between the ark and the vail, which ſepa- 
rated the holy ſanctuary. Then coming out 
a ſecond time, he killed the goat beſide the 
altar of burnt-offerings, upon which the lot 
fell to be ' facrificed ; the blood whereof he 
carried into the ſanctuary, and fp: d it 
ſeven times alſo between the ark and the 
vail, as before, From thence he returned 
into the court of the tabernacle, and ſprin- 
| kKled both fides of it with the blood of the 
goat 3 during all this time, none of the 
prieſts or people were permitted to be in the 
tabernacle, or the court. After this, the 
. high prieft came to the altar of burnt-offer- 
" ings, moiſtened the four horns of it with the 
blood of the goat and young bullock, and 
| ſprinkled it ſeven times with the fame blood. 
After which, the goat that was to be ſet at 
liberty, being brought to the high prieſt, he 
put his hand upon his head, confeſſed his 
own and the people's fins, and then gave him 
to a perſon to carry him to ſome deſart place, 
and let him go. This done, the high prieſt 
_ waſhed himſelf all over in the taberaacle, he 
drelſed himſelf in his pontifical habit, and 
then ſacrificed two rams for a burnt-offering, 
one for himſelf, and the other for the peo- 
ple. This was one of the principal ſolemni- 
ties among the Jetot. It was a day of reſt, 
and ſtrict faſting. They conſeſſed themſeives 
ten times on this day, reckoning from the 
eve before ſupper. 
E'XPLATORY (a.) that has the power of 
ſatisfying or making atonement.” 
EXPIRA'TION or EXPT'RING (8) the fi- 
niſhing or ending of a determinate time; the 
breathing out the laſt breath, dying, or giv- 
ing up the ghoſt. | 
E (V.) to die, or give up thi ghoſt ; 


* 


EXP 


to dome to an end and terminate, 13 


HY, | WI. years does, 
+} to make 
demonftrate or make — and af, | 


EXPLANA”TION (S$.) the renden 
cult matter plain, clear, and mls, 


EXPLA'NATOR 

A Y (A.) that 

to make things gat 2 PEER 

E'XPLETIVE (A.) that Al up, and hely 
make the ſenſe more determinate, 

E'XPLICABLE (A.) that may be make & 
known, or 

E'XPLICATE (V.) to unfold, mit & 


| 1 or nd. 

EXP. CATION s. the unfolding or & 
vering the true meaning of a fad, « x 

| on „ dark, a ptopoſitio; t 

ring, expounding or interpreting any h 

EXPLICGA'TO expounder þ 

EXPLICA TOR (S.) an tack 
or director. 

EXPLICIT (A.) plain, clear, poſitive, & 
minate, without any ſubterfuge. 

EXPLI'CITNESS (S.) pofitiveneſs, plain 


expreſſneſs. 
ex O Pr (V.) to condemn, find fault wit 
expoſe, and render contemprible, 
EXPLOI'T (S.) a noble, brave, grit, 
commendable action. 
EXPLORA'TION (S.) the finding out ft 
thing by ſearching very narrowly, cl 
and diligently into or after it. 
EXPLO/SION S.) a foreing, thruſt, 


any other bodies, that ferment violent g 

their mixture, and make a cracking it 

ſound, as quick-lime and water, &c. 
O'NENT (S.) the numeral cham 
that, in Kip modern a, ro 
power that any quantity is raiſed to, 
how many multiplications from uni) 
have been of that quantity; thus, A] 
merly ed by A c, ſhews then 
multiplications of the number expreſs 
in the quantity given, or that it muf x 
vided by A 3 times, to bring it to unn 

Exponent of the Ratio, between tw 

tities or numbers, is the quotient ariling 
dividing the antecedent by the conſeqtett 

EXPONE'NTIAL (A.) making der, 
eaſy, or viſib'e. 

EXPORT (V.) to cany or fend pr 


PRE'SS 
preſenta 

| meani 
PROBR 
reproze 
PU'LSIC 
Feng 2 
Dey now | 
PULSIY 
Wn or thr 


PUNGE 


goods beyond ſea, a term much ub! | 
and well worthy the confideratn e 
power, how far it ought to be enen ty 

diſcouraged, becauſe the great — os 
regular decorum in this matter has upot P | _ 


in general, and the trus and real 


had beer 
the kingdom, Ne 


11 s to dry 


i thing, 


EXE 


EXPORTA'TION (8) the ſending away. or 
carrvin? weaken 

TER (S.) a perſon that ſends goods, 

W 2 out of one nation 


wares . 
jnto ancther, eſpecially by ſea. 


8. 'SE (v.) to lay open, or make publick ; 
X ud. gon NED or 80 in danger ; alſo to 
rend:r a perſon deſpiſable or contemptible, by 


making known his follies, vices, weakneſs, 
incipacity. ; 

EXPOSITION S.) an interpretation, diſco- 
very, or explanation · k 

XPO'SITOR (S.) one that interprets, ex- 
pounds, vr makes difficult things, matters, 
or words plain and eaſy. 
ExPO'STULATE (v.) | | 
upon a ſubjeft by way of complaint againſt 


to reaſon or argue 


ay ſomething done or ſuffered, | 
1 1 TULATiox (S.) the arguing, diſ- 
0 curſing, or reaſoning upon a matter by way 


of complaint. : 
XPO'STULATORY (A.) ſerving to, or 
in the manner of an expoſtulation or com- 
hint. 

XPOU'ND (V.) to make that eaſy, plain, 
or clear, which before was obſcure, dark, 
and eiffcult. 

XPRE'SS (A.) plain, clear, poſitive, unde- 
nable, manifeſt, 

XPRE'SS (S.) a meſſenger ſent upon ſome 
extraordinary baſineſs or meſſage ; alſo the 
hiſtory er account of ſomething remarkable 
ſent in writing by ſuch meſſenger, common- 
ly Goken of ſtate matters. 

PRE'SS (V.) to fpeak or declare by word 
or writing ; alſo to draw or repreſent any 
thing by colours; alſo to ſqueeze out the 
juite of herbs, &c, in an engine. 

KPRE'SSION (s.) a particu ar or peculiar 
werd or ſentence ; alſo the way or manner 
f uttering, pronouncing, or declaring one's 
mind upon a ſubject ; and in Chymiſftry, the 
ſuerzing out the juices or oils of herbs, 
poots, fruits, plants, &c. in Painting, it is 
be repreſenting the paſſions, poſtures, ac- 
1 Apa &c, of the ſeveral objects in- 


PRE'SSIVE (A.) ſuch words, ſentences, or 
preſentations, as carry a very ſtrong and 
il meaning in them. | 

PROBRA'TION (S.) upbraiding, twitting, 
repro-chige. 

PULSION (S.) a thruſting, driving, or 
dong 2 ferſon or thing out of the place 
pr) now poſſeſs, 

PULSIVE (A.) that has the power to 
In or thruſt cut. 

2 (V.) to blet, wipe, croſs, eraſe, 
put out. 

FURGA'TION (s.) a purging, clearing, 
ring, rectifying, or amending z in Aſtro- 
Y, lome apply it to the emeriion or com- 
out of the ſun from an eclipſe, by which 
tad been hid or darkened; in Chymiſtry, 
6 ary up or evaporate all the moiſture 


4 


EXT 

EXPU'RGATORY INDEX (S.) a book put 
out by the pope, in which are enumerated, 
thoſe authors and writings that he cenſures, 
and forb'ds Roman Catholicks to read. 

E'XQUISITE (A.) choice, delicate, curious, 
rare, fine, exact, exce lent. 

E'XQUISITENESS (S.) elicateneſs, curiouſ- 
neſs, excellence, fihznefs, choiceneſs. 

EXSTBILATE (V.) to hifs off the ſtage, to 
ſhew puk'iek diſlike to a thing. 

E'XTANT (A.) ſtanding out, viſible to be 
ſeen, io in being, 

E'XTASY or E'CSTACY (S.) an extraordi- 
nary elevation of the ſpirits, a rapturous or 
ſudden emotion in the mind; a trance of 
ſwoon, 

EXTA'TICK or EXTA'FTICAL (A.) ſome- 
thing that gives the mind, as it were, a very 
ſudden, agreeable, and pleaſing emotion, re- 
ſembling inſpiration, &c. 

EXTE'MPORE ( Part.) off-hand, without 
ſtudy or pains taking, all of a ſudden, im- 
mediate'y, without any fore-thought. | 

EXTEND (V.) to ſtretch out or enlarge; in 
Law, it is the valuing of lands aud tene- 
ments of one bound by ftatute, &c, and who 
hath forfeited his boad at ſuch an indifferent 
or low rate, that by the yearly income the 
obligator may in time be paid his debt. 

EXTE'NSION (S.) the ſtretchiag out, or ſpace 
that any body or thing occupi 

EXTE'NSIVE (A.) large, full, that reaches 
a great i > 

EXTE'NSIVENESS (S.) largeneſs, reaching 
far on all ſides, &c. 

EXTENT (S.) the limits, Lounds, or extre - 

= of a thing, or how far the power of a 

perſon goes; in Law, the valuation of lands, 
tenements, &c. by the ſheriff, by virtue of a 
writ called an extent, 

EXTE'NUATE (V.) to apologize for a = 
ſon, to ſtrive or endeavour to make a fault 
appear much leſs than it is, to leſſen or miti- 
gate a criminal matter, 

EXTENUA'TION (S.) the leſſening, miti- 

gating, or apologizing for ſomething done or 

omitted, 

EXTERIOR (A.) the outſide, or apparent 

part of a thing. 

EXTE'RMINATE (V.) to root out, to cut 

off, to deſtroy totally, 

EXTERMINA'TION (S.) a rooting out, or 

totally taking away; ſo in Agebra, to take 

away, throw off, or blot out the unknown 
part of a root, is called the exterminating the 
unknown quantities. 

EXTERNAL (A.) the outward or viſible 

part of a thing; in Geometry, external an- 

gles are the angles without the figure, when 
all the ſides ſeverally produced, and taken 
together, are equal to four right angles; in 

Surgery, ſuch medicines as, outwardly ap- 

plied, ripen or aſſuage a ſwelling, &c, and 

prepare it for clear:fing and cure, are called 


externcl digeſtive:. 
Na EXTE'RSION 


XTX 
BXTEPSION S.) a wiping, blottiog, or rub- 


bing out. 
EXTiMULA'TION (S.) a puſhing forward, 
encouraging, or egging on. 
{PX'FFNCT (A.) dead, gone, quite deſtroyed, 
uenched, put out, or taken away. | 
'EXTVNCTION (S.) with the Chymi#s, i 
the quenching red - hot metals or minerals i 
liquor, either to abate. heir ſharpneſs, or 
communicate ſome of their virtue to it fo 
phyheal oſes. 
EXTI'NGUISH (V.) to put out, root up 
querch, take away, or deſtroy. 
'EXTFRPATE: (V.) to root out, pull up. vio 
ent y. to leave none remaining. 
EXTIRPA'TION (S.) a finaly defiroying, 
rooting up, or carrying away ; in Surgery; 
it is a -difmembering or cutting off a part o 
limb that is mortified. 
EXTIRPATTOR (S.) one who deſtroys, 
iy, or wholly roots up. 
*EXTO'L (V.) to praiſe much, magnify, 
up ęrestiy, commend, or peak we'l-of. 
EXT ORT (V.) to exact i legally, to get ot 
take violently, and by un juſtifiable means y 
abuſe authority, and under that pretence t 
| + yet or take more than is due. 
EX TORTION (S.) a violent or illegal — 
or getting more than is juſt, -wherher it 
-raxes,\ fees, or inte:eſt for money lent, &c. 
EXTU'RTIONER (S.) one that takes extra- 
- vagant premiums” for the loan of a ſum of 
money, or any ways opprefirs'and wrongs 


— 


another under pretence of authority. 
' EXTRA'CT (V.) to draw, pull, collect, 
gather ing out of or ſrom another; i 


Cbymiſry, getting the pureſt and moſt valu+ 
able part out of a thing. 0 
EX TRACT (S.) an abſtract, or ſomething 
gathered, copied, collected, or drawn out of 
of from another; © aiſo the pedigree, family, 


or original of a perſon. 


EXTRA CTION (S.) the drawing or getting | 


cut the moſt valuable part of a thing, whe- 
ther a bok, metal, liquor, &c. alſo the be- 
ing derived, or coming of ſuch or ſuch a fa- 
mily, whether mean or noble; and in Ma- 
' thematiehs, it is finding out the root or fide 
of a number, which being involved a certain 
number of t mes into itſelf, produces the ori- 
ginal number again; and this is called ex- 
tracking the ſquare; cube, biquadrate, fur ſo- 
lid, &c. root. 
*EXFRA'CTOR (S.) he that makes an ex- 
tract, or draws one thing or number out of 
another; alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed to 
lay hold of, and pull out the ſtone from a 
human body, in the operation of cutting for 
the ſtone. | 
'E'XTRA-JUDICIAL (A.) ſcmething done 
- contrary to the common courſe of the law, 
as when judgment is given in a cout, i 
which the cauſe is not depending, or whe 
the ju; ge has no juriſdiction. . 
EXTR&AMU'NDANE SPACE (S.) chat void 
f 


or ſpace that extends infinitely 

tounds or limits of the creation — the 
- cupied by finite beings. ate. 

EXTRANEOUS (A.) ſore gn, 
properly appertaining to à thing, or i nt 


regular aud natural R 

4 mours — 2 un, ford a6 6 275 
XTRAO'RDINARY (A.) more bs 
2 1 ' —— — _ 
— but accidentally, or vyen gra EXU 
E'XTRA-PAROCHIAL (A. * 
* bourids, limits, or — fas * 
one excuſed Or freed ſrom pariſh cute; * EXU 
charges ; and ſuch lands as have been leh h or 1 
or recovered from the ſea, before they ar EXU' 
taken'into-any-patiſh, are called erna fur to b 
cial lands. EXUI 
EXTRA*VAGANCE or EXFTRA'VAGAN. of t 
C (S.) prodigality, laviſhneſs, wakin recri 
{quardering, or ſuperfluouſly throwing : by hear 
ſon's ſubſtance away ; the doing any thing in ing, 

a very nfive and . nerdlefsly char gt EXU'] 
manner, the going beyond all bounds ot ras &, 
ſon and diſerr tion. ed, { 
EXTRAVAGANT (A.) prodigal, fol, EXU'S 
ridiculous, lav ſh, wanton, ſuperflucus, vero 
BXTRA'VAGANTS (S.) ſpendthr ü, n EXU") 
or fooliſh perſons that ſpend their eftatsn boie 
riotouſneſs, wantonneſs, and ſuperfluity ; at eath 

a part of the canon law contained in the &. or ol 
eretal epiſtles, which were publiſhed after th of a | 
Clementines, and not eontained in the he EYE of 
of the canon law. by for 
'EXTRA'VASATE (V.) to get out of in n round 
per place or veſſels, as the blood and bum: Sarur: 

' ſometimes do. and is 

' TEXTREA'MLY (Part.) very greatly, excet counc 
ingly, &c. ment 
EXTREME or EXTREAM (4.) ont « bone-! 
the way, execeding, very much, or great anc 9; 
alſo the laſt or utmoſt, the very brink, n EYE ($ 
or full extent of a thing; in Mathenatich where 
it is the outfide term or number in any | nearer 
ries, either on the right or left hard; b is for 
Armhmetical Progreſſion, the ſum of the a of the 
treams is equal to the ſum of the man molt e 
and in Geometrical Proportion, the produt teſt to 
the extreams is equal to the product of l receive 
means; in Divinity, according to the cho the by 
of Nome, extreme unction is one of the kopeth, 
ments, the fifth in order, adminiftrd | and th 
people dangerouſly ſick, by anointing 108 adiptec 
With conſecrated oils, and repeating bn . 
prayers over them; the Greek church pr 5 
tiſes the lame thing, but ſomewhat «is of d, 

in the circumſtances. : a the 
EXTREMITY (S.) the very brink of = 
the laſt and greateſt extent of a thing; — fi 
great miſery," want, or poverty). .. ble 5 
EX TRICATE (V.) to get out of H e 
to diſengage one's ſelf or another from® re 
ble; to deliver, or. ſet at liberty. a 
EXTRI'NSECAL (A.) that is ovtward, » het 


EYE 


EXTRUDE (V.) to puſh, thruſt, force, Maut, ; 


TUBERANCE S.) a ſwelling or bunching 
— in knobs or bunch 


es. 
EXTUBERATE v.) to (well out in knobs, | 


[lee thoſe ttoud ed wit h chilblains. 
EYTUME/SCENCE (S.) a-ſwelling, puffing, 


or rifing up. | 
EXUBERANCE (S.) very great plenty; an | 


erflowing or abounding. : 
EXU'BERANT (A.) that yields great abun- 
dancez or in very 
EXULLCERATE (V.) to encreaſe, enlarge, 
or make 2 ſore gro into an u'cer. 
EXULT (v.) to leap for joy, to be very glad, 
to be exceeding/y 


EXULTA'TION (S.) the external expreſſing 
of the joy; p'eaſore, or ſatisſaction the mind | 


recrives, by leaping , ſhouting, &c. upon 
hearing ſomething very advantageous, pleaſ 


ing, Kc. 

EXUPERABLE (A.) that may be conquer- 

ed, overcome, exceeded, amend:d, ſurpaſſ- 
„ ker. 

EXU'SCITATE (V.) to awake or rouze a 
perſon out of or from ſleep. 

EXU'VIA (S.) the: ſhe's, or other marine 
bodies that are found in the bowels of the 
euth ; alſo old or left-off clothes; the ſlough 
or old caſt ſkin of a ſnake, the hide or ſkin 
of a beaſt; or the ſpoils taken in war. 

EYE or AYE (S.) in Salt, a borough-town, 
by ſome called the Iſland, becauſe it is ſur- 
rounded by a brook ; its market is weekly on 
Saturday ; it has one large handſome chureh, 
and is governed by two bailifts and a common 
council, and ſends two members to par lia- 
ment ; the women are employed in making 
bone-lace ; diſtant from Landon 74 computed, 
and 92 meaſured miles, 

EYE (S.) the wonderful organ and inſtrument 
whereby the ſoul ſees or perceives objects 
nearer or farther off, c. The form whereof 
is for the moſt part globulous, or ſomewhat 
of the ſpheroidal form, which is by far the 
moſt commodious optical form, as being fit- 
tel to contain the humours within, and to 
receive the images of objects from without, 
the humour being thereby laid commodiouſiy 
together, to perform the office of refraction, 
2nd the retina, and every other part, neatly 
adipted regularly to receive the images from 
without, and to convey em accordingly to the 
common ſenſory in the brain; to this may de 
ed, the fitneſs of this form for the motion 
of the eye this: way or that way, fo that it 
may aajuſt itſelf to the objects it would view. 

he ſituation is as commodious as the form x 
bring placed in the head, near the moſt ſenſi- 
ble vital part, the brain; whereby it is capable 
of taking in the greater number of objects, 
ird being the beſt defended and ſecured. In 
wen, and ſome other creatures, it is placed 
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to laok directly forward chiefly, yet ſo or- 
„ that it takes in neat the hemiſphere 


| 


EYE 

before it - In birds, and ſome other crea- 
tures, the eyes are ſo ſeated, as to take in 
near the whole ſphere, that they may the 
better-ſeek their Vod and avoid danger; and 
in ſome creatures ſo as to ſee beſt behind, or 
on each ſide them, whereby they can ſee their 
enemy that putſues them, and, ſo eſcap?, 
The motion of the eye is every way, for t 

better and more eaſy and diſtinct reception of 
the viſual rays; but where nature denies mo- 
tion to the eyes or head of ſome creatures, 


'ſhe hath wonderfully- provided by ſetting the 


eyes of thoſe creatures out at a diſtance from 
the bead (as in ſpiders, ſaails, c.) to be cir- 
cumvolved here and there, one this, the o- 
ther that way, at pleaſure; and in creatures 
whoſe eyes are without motion, as in divers 
inſets, they have either more than two 
eyes, or elſe their eyes are nearly two protu- 
berant hemiſpheres, each often, conſiſting of 
a prodigious number of other little ſegments 
of a ſphere. The fize is different; in ſome 
animals large, in others ſmall, according. to 
the ſize and office of the creature itſelf; the 
number is-no leſs than two, and in ſome ani- 
mals more, yet the object appears but one. 
The mechaniſm is as admirable as the uſe is 
great; and to paſs by its veins, arteries, &c. 
common to other parts of the body, let us 
firſt obſerve its muſcles, tunicks, and hu- 
mours. The muſeles are admirably adapted 
to move it any, or every way; and yet ſo, 
as always to keep that paralleliſm of the eye 
which is neceſſary to true viſion; and, ac- 
cording to the poſture of the creature, either 
erect or prone, duly prepares and obſerves-an 
exact libration, and thereby prevents unſeem- 
ly contorfions, and incommodious vagations, 
but alſo with great readineſs and exatneſs 
applies itſelf to every object, whether it be 
near, or at a greater diſtance, As to the 
tunicks, or coats of the eye, many things 
might be taken notice of, — — the- 
neſs of the archnoides, the acute ſenſe of the 
retina, the delicate tranſparency of the cor- 
nea, and the firm and ſtrong texture of that, 
and the ſclerotica too, each of them, in this 
and every other reſpect, in the moſt accurate 
manner, adapted to the place in which it is, 
and the buſineſs it is there to perform. But 
for a ſample; I ſhall only take notice of that 
part of the uvea which makes the pupil. As 
we are forced to uſe various apertures to our 


- optick glaſſes, ſo nature hath made a far 


more compleat proviſion in the eyes of ani- 
mals, to ſhut out too much, and to admit 
ſufficient light, by the dilatation and contrac- 
tion of the pupil. But it deſerves particularly 
to be remarked, that theſe pup'ls are in diverſe 
animals of diverſe forms, according to their 
peculiar occaſions. In man it is round; in 
ſome other creatures of a longiſh form ; in 
ſome tranſverſe, with its aperture large ; in 
others the fiſſure is ere&, and capab e of 


opening wide, and cloſe, The next 
pening ſhutting 
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EYE 


obſervable is the humours, and particularly 
the cryſtalline.” And, paſſing by its incompara- 
ble t-1nparency, its exact lenticular form, its 
curicns araneous membra-1* that conſtringeth 
and dlateth it, and ſo varieth its focus (oc- 
cording to the opinion of ſome curious ob- 
ſervers) and its admirable approach to or from 
the retina, by help of the circular ligament, 
according as objects are far off or near; we 
ſhall particularly obſerve the prodigious art and 
fine y of its conſtituent part*, it being, as 
obſerved by ſome late nice miereſcopical ob- 
' ſervations, compoſed of diverſe thin ſcales. 
and theſe made up of one fingle minuteſi 
thread or fibre, wound round and round, fo 
as not to croſs one another in any one place, 
and yet to meet, ſome in two, and ſome in 
more different centres; a web not to be 
woven, an optick lens not to, be wrought by 
any art leſs than infinite wiſdom. The 
whole ſtructure and apparatus of the eye tends 
to this, that there be produced a diſtin and 
vivid collection in the bottom of t he eye, di- 
rectly under the pupil, of all the rays, which 
proceeding from any point of an object, and 
entering the eye, penetrate the cryſtalline 
humour; and that ſo many points be painted 
in the bottom of the eye, as are conſpicuous 
in an object, that ſo a ſmall image like 
thereto may be repreſented on the retina, 
It is alſo applied to ſeveral other things beſide 
that already deſcribed ; for with the Arcbi- 
tes, any round window made in a pediment, 
an attick, the reins of a vault, &c. is called 
an eye; fo the aperture at the top of a dome. 
commonly covered with a lanthorn, is called 
the eye of the dome. So the centre of the 
volute, or that point wherein the helix or 
ſpiral, whereof it is formed, commences: Or 
the little -circle in the middle of the volutes, 
wherein are found the 14 centers for the de- 
ſcribing the circumvolvtions thereof, is called 
the eye of the volute; in Gardening, the lit- 
tle bud or ſhoot inſerted into a tree, by way of 
graft, is called an qe; ard Phyſicians fre- 
quently call any aperture an eye; in Printing, 
it is the graving in relievo on the face or top 
of the letter, that only making the imoreſ- 
Hon ; ſo the eye of the letter e is the hollow 

rt cut off at the tcp by the croſs line; with 
Jervellers, it is the luſtre or brilliant of dia- 
monds and precions ſtones, commonly called 
the water; in Aftronimy, a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the conſtellat on Taurus, is 
called the hs eye, or aldebaran; there is a 
precious ſtone by ſome called car's eye, by 
others ſun's eye, very ſhining and — 
of diverſe colours, and commonly of an ob- 
long form; in Pbyßcl, there is a diſtemper 
calle i bares eye, which occaſions the patient 
to ſleep” with the eyes half open; alſo goats 
des, when there is a white ſpeck dn the cor- 
nea ; and in common, locks, rings, &c. are 


pallpd ces; and in Ships, there are dead cer, 
8 SQ « 7 = . - 


EZE 


Sc. beſides all which there is the camen cb. 
ſcura, or artificial eye. 
EYE-BRIGHT (S.) an herb iid to be 


for clearing, helping, and ſtrengthening the 
eyes. 8 
EYE-BROW (S.) the hairy part of the exter- 


H 
nal part of the eye, that grows u by 
bone, that projects over a litt e, <a — the much 
ſweat, &c. from falling into the eye. hi. h 

EYE-SORE (S.) any ſort of blemiſh whaters Greek 
whether in cloth, filk, or other maten f Lu 
alſo any objection whatever, whether perfora pen 
or otherwiſe. ters, 

EYE-TEETH (S.) thoſe immediately unde wat, 
the eye; alſo quickneſs or ſharpneſs of under. merals 
ſtanding and parts, are ſometimes ſo called. uh F 

EYRE or EIRE (S.) in Law, fgnifies the led 
courts of juſtice itinerant, or thoſe that p „ F 
the circuits. u 

EV RIE or AY'RIE (s.) among Haber bled 
the plece or neſt where hawks ſit, and hatch 8) t 
and feed their young, omm® 

E'YESS (S.) a young hawk, juſt or btry t hal 
taken from the neſt. flat | 

EZE'KIEL (S.) a man's name, and eſpecially te, b 
of the third of the greater prophets in the Bll \ 
Old Teſtament ;. he was the ſon of Buzi, d f Rome 
the ſacerdotal race, and was carried captive ty zen < 
Babylm , by Nebuchadnezzar, along with wen ce 
Jebeiaclim king of Judab, in the yer of pr pow! 
the world 3405 or 3499, before Chriſt 599 mphs, 
years. After his captiv'ty he was endued with BLE ( 
th+ ſpirit of prophecy upon his coming u y, v 
Meſopotamia, in the zoth year of his ap, es, & 
according to ſome, or according t9 others the tains 
goth year after renewing th: covenant with our | 

Oed by Fofiab, which was in the 5h yer our ſe 
of Exzetie/'s capt vity; he propheſied 20 ein; en, bo 
during which time he took great pains to u- rote in 
form his countrymen the Jeet, who wire warigh 
fallen into idolatry, by repreſenting to then, &ceiv 
under d:verſe myferious repreſentations, bott t be al 
their preſent and future condition, whict called a 
their apoſt / ſy and other enormous crimes has BLER 
and ſhould bring upon them, and allo ther writer 
reſtoration. He not only foretold whit ſhout RICA 
happen to his own people and nation, but manu 
likewiſe to ſeveral others, and eſpecal) f b'y, 
- 8s were bordeting upon Judea, Cc. Tit BRICK 
ſanhedrim, for ſ me time, refuſed to ia fapberic 
this book in the canonical ſcripture, upon DL A'] 
count of its obſcurity, and ſeeming contra ter of f 
tion of ſome pirt of it with the law of M. LOL 
ſes : The princip*1 obſcurity is in the kr b faiſe, 
ning and end, for which reaſon the Jeu . b (S.) 
viſe their pupils not to read it till they r: 39 ng eres 
years old, He is very full of beautful ir ener 
tences and noble compariſons, and throweh a, icli 
the whole diſcovers a great deal of learn ſong ar 
and {kill in Pagan affairs. His prophects © Into 
viſions are 22 in number, . 3 
ber of time def were gangene Y; alfo | 
ng, is c. 
h (v.) 


FAC 


8 


F. 


ſome, is reckoned a mute, 
abr and has with us 
much the ſame ſound with the Greek ꝙ, for 
öh reaſon ſome affirm that in words of 
Cub extract we ſhould write Ph, and in thoſe 
f Latin original Fo Suetomus ſays, that the 


F 


I #87 


ten; 0 1 

| or Claudius invented this and two other 
_ etters, and that it had the force of V conſo- 
under Lat, and was wrote inverted 5. In nu- 
inders tnerals it expreſſes 40, and when with a 
led. 1: F 40,000 3 the baſs cliff, in Muſick, is 
es the led the F cliff; and in phyſical Preſcripti- 
hat po „ F fenifies fiat, or let it be done; in 


lib words, ſuch as end in F. have them 
Publad, as ſtaff, Riff, muff, &c. 

(.) the kame of one of the notes in the 
:mmon ſcale of muſick, which is naturally 
uit half a note or tone, and is what is called 
fat note, unleſs made a whole or ſharp 
ce, by prefixing this mark 4 before it. 

Bll S.) an ancient and much noted family 
f Rome, of long continuance, dignified with 
ten 6Qatorſkips, five maſterſhips of horſe, 
wen cenſorſhips, 48 conſulſhips with conſu- 


year of pr power, five princes of the ſenate, 13 tri- 

& 593 mphs, and two ovations. 

ed with BLE (S.) an innocent, pleaſant, amuſing 

ning u tory, which under the diſguiſe of beaſts, 

is ape, pers, Kc. talking together, hieroglyphica ly 

zen the utains a moral inſtruction for the regulation 
our behaviour, and conducting ourſelves 


ih yer n our ſeveral ſtations of life; there are ſe- 
3 years; en, both Ancients and Moderns, who have 
gtore rote in this way, as /Zſop, Cc. alſo a 


wright lie or forgery, purpoſely invented 
&ceive or amuſe a perſon, ſo that he ſhall 


s, doth t be able to come at, or find out the truth, 
which called a fable, 

mes hal BLER or FABULIST (S.) an inventor, 

ſo ther writer of fables, 


BRICATE (v.) to build, frame, invent, 
manufacture a houſe, art, or commo- 


. 
BRICK (S.) a building. of any kind; and 


F AC 


counter, or engage; alſo to turn about, or 
look the contrary way, or to eſpouſe a con- 
trary party, cauſe, or intereſt, to what a per- 
ſon did before, is to face about, 

FACE'TIOUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleaſant, 
entertaining, diverting, witty. 

FAEE'TIOUSNESS (S.) pleaſantry, witty diſ- 
* openneſs, freedom, gcod humour and 
mirth. 

FA'CILE (A.) eaſy, commodious, compendi- 
ous. convenient. 

FACFLITATE (V.) to forward, make eaſy, 
plain, commodious; to take away di 
ties. incumbrances, or inconveniencies. 

 FACTLITY or FA'CILENESS (S.) readineſs, 
eaſineſs, conciſeneſs, plainneſs, gentleneſs, 
courteouſneſs. 

FACT (S.) an action or deed, ſomething al- 
ready done; and in Arithmetick, the reſult, 
product, or amount of two numbers. multi- 
plying one another. 

FA*'CTION (S.) a party or ſe, in religious or 
civil matters; a ſet of people differing from 
the publick eſtabliſhment ; and oftentimes is 
taken in an ill ſenſe for the promoters of ri- 
ots, rebellions, &c. Among the Romans, 
parties that fought on chariots in the cirque, 
who were diſtinguiſhed by their different co- 
lours, as green, blue, red; and white, to 
which Domitian added two others, one in 
coats embroidered with gold, a ſecond wear- 
ing icarlet, which did not laſt a century 3 
both the emperors and people had generally a 
greater inclination for ſome particular colour 
than the reſt ; but upon a quarrel's happening 
in Juſtinian's reign between the blue and green, 
where 40,000 were killed on both ſides, the 
name of faction was aboliſhed. 

FA'CTIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, riotous, re- 
bellious, diſſatisfied with the publick i 


ment. 
FACTTTIOUS (A.) artificial r 
e deavouring to reſemble nature, but not 


va'uable; as, falſe or made gems, &c. alſo 
any made or compound bodies, ſuch as glaſs, 
paper, braſs, ſtee], pewter, &c. | 
FA'CTOR (S.) a merchant reſiding at one 
town or market, that is duly authorized to 


» 


[4 buy or ſell wares or commodities ſent to him 
rin 'apbericaily, any invention, art, book, &c. for, and upon the account of another mer- 
1901 Wt ICLA'TOR (S.) an inventor, writer, or | chant reſiding in ſome other place. 

ntrait- ter of ſtories, fables, novels, &c. | FA'CTORAGE (S.) the premium, allowance, 
of M. ®ULOUS (A.) deviſed, feigned, invented; | or reward paid to a factor for his trouble in 
e beg 0 faiſe, lying, or deceiving. buying or ſelling commodities for another. 


ß creature, and particularly of man, by 
e ſeveral appearances of which, the diſpoſi- 
a, inclinations, or paſſioris that particular 


eiu rions are inclined to or ated b 
hecrs c ry rationally judged —— 
| the u · thout the information of the party; and 
m. (ch — * ö 
i 410 the front, ſurface, or 
, 18 called its face, 1 


een, are, lock at, dare, en- 


by a diligent obſer ver, FA'CTORSHIP (S.) the office, 


b (S.) the viſage or countenance of any FA'CTORS (S.) in Arithmetici, are the two 


numbers given to be multiplied the ene by 
the other, in order to find out the reſult or 
product, called alſo the multiplicand and mul- 


tip'ier . duty 
or em- 
p'oyment of a factor. n 


is called phyſiogno- FA CTOR (S.) a place where a confiderable 


number of factors reſide, to negotiate and ma- 
nage buſineſs for others, and is 


commonly 
meant of ſetlementu by W 


or 
and nobjett ſachory in the world; is 

tha” of the Hg at Srprna; it uſunly 
conſiſts of 80 or 100 perſons,” moſt of them 
young gentlemen of the bait fam lies; it is 2 
fort of ſeminary of merchants; and ag there 
is 4 of ſerving an ioeſhip of 
ſeven years, to be entitled tb trade to the 
Levant, it is uſual to contract that after three 
are expired to ſeri them to Syn, 


years 
where they have not only the management of | 


N 


their mu ſſer s affairs, with very plentiful al- 


lownnces, but are Ikewiſe permitted to trade | 


for themſelves. | 
FACTO'TUNM s.) the border or ornament put 
round Primtert great letters, ſet at the beytn- 
ning of a book, chapter, &e: alfo the chief 
— or head —_— trade, houſe, &c. a 
FA'OUELAE, (s.) in Aion. art certain ſp 
that on the ſans diſk brighter and 
more Jucid than the reſt of his body. 
FACULTY (8) # power, ability, or ſkil} of 
doing a thing; this term is much uſed by the 
ſchools to explain the actions of naturuſ bo- 
dies 3 ſo they ſry the &geftive, motive, pur- 
gative, or aſtringent fatality ; alſo the vege- 
tative and animal fucuſtiet, which corypre- 
bend all the ſubaltern ones, as generutive, 
nutritive, &c. The #tiimdl ies art the 
reſults of the ſever actiom of the fou), 
fuch as the will, viiderftanding, &c. it is 
ſometimes applied to the diverſe parts or mem - 
bers of a univerfity, & Vded ach ng to the 
arts and ſciebees taught of profeſſed t ; 
which is ofually into four parts, vis. huma- 
nity and philoſophy, theology, medicine and 
Juriſprudence ; in our Unverſtties, they com- 
mence bachelor, maſter and doctor in each 
Faculty. F. is ſometimes uſed abſolutely 
for what is principal'y fugied or taught in 
that place, as the faculty of Loni and 
eli, is memtine; of Parit, thevloęy; 
&c. In Latb, it often ſig tes a priviiege or 
ſpecial power granted to à man, by favour, 
Indulgence, and difpenfation; to do that, which 
by law he cannot; there is a chart belonging 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, called the 
office, who hive power to grant diſ- 
penſations to marry, t6 eat fſeſh, &e. oh days 
hibited, the fon to ſucceed his father in 
is benefices, a perfon to hold two or moe 
- benefices tible, &c. 
FA'DOM or FA"'THOM' (S.) a mMiſote par- 
ticularly uſed by ſenmen, confiffing of fx 
Feet, or two yards. 
FA'DOM or FA'THOM (V.) t5 ford or 
meaſure the depth of a thing; to ſeurch into, 
or examine what the intentions; defighs, or 
buſineſs of a perſon is, $5.04 CHOP | 
FA'DDLE or FI/DDEE-FADDLE (v.) to 
trifle or play the fool; to ſpend one's time 
about matters of ſmall importance, or no 


value. 
FA DER (V.) to decline, decay, waſte, or wear 
off, as the co'our from a garment, or a 
or fruit when it is come to pet ſection. | 


mots" in the Tlier, Sr. The |[FADGE (v.) to agree, 


| 


2 
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FAT 


tO ko on with ply 


ſure and ſucceſs, to ' | 
thing or bulineſs. 3 Proper for th = 
AG (V.) to bang, threſh, beat, er culp! hole 
and commonly meant of two perſon moſt 
relling, where one overcomes the 2 delon 
a ſmal correction, ſuch 28 parent: ba man 
2 e lh camn 

p x ' or 
FAG (S.) the waſte of worſt part of a fte — 
cloth ; from whence the fap-end is that ox hee } 
has the entering of the Icom parted by at tives 
— be cut off. kingd 
FA*GGOPF (s.) a ſmall bundle of fickt b. and pt 
y together, ſuch" as bakers, confedio and t 
buy to Heat their ovens, or ſuch u their 
Fortificativrt is called a faſcine; alſo a tern 6 cuti s, 
a parece! of ſmall bars of feel weighing 12h uch n 
and in the Army, it is a term for an ind fair c 
tive man who receives no pay, nor dog The | 
regula? quty, but only appears occiſ nal of ar 
FAIL (VH) to Moppoine _ 
to , offend, or do z © 
fall ſnort, or not be able to do thing ; — 
when a tradeſman or merchant breaks, be famous 
» ſaid to fail, or beeome 2 bankrupt, ſun 0 
FAYLING or FarLURE s) the conf frib-, 
ſhort' off, or not doing what was expect n of 
intended, diſappointing or breaking one's y dent 
miſe ; alſo the breaking, going aſide, or ls Vera-C 
ing off trade, for want of ability or hone onde 
wy it on; the becoming a bankriyt AIRFC 
vent. we, \ 
FAIN (A.) defirovs, willing, ready to do af — Ci 
or as much as ohe is able. ed wind 
FAINT (V.) to ſwoon, or grow low-hirit hiſtories 
to ſear, or expet ſome evil, miſ d, nent, 
harm; tb grow Iefs zealons in an afl. bet Du 
FAINT (A.) weak, imperfect, without which 2 
vigoar, ſtrength, or reſolution. glaſs w. 
FAIR (A.) beautiful, handſome, clean, pi 24 

juſt, Homer. 6 to 

FAIR (S.) a publick market, in ſome f when h. 
kept one; in others twice, &c. ina 54 manor | 
among the old Romans, farrs were holy bailt thi 
in whith there was an intermiſſi n of f which | 
and pleaGings; among the Chrition, » by muc 
any extraordinary ſolemnity, particu WA this day 
anniverfaty Gebication of a chutch, trace! dom pute 
were wont to bring and ſell their ware, AVRING 
in the charch+y#rds, which continued, ſented or 
cially upon the feſtival of the d. AI'RNE 
many ages. Thus we find 2 fiel ® whiteneſ 
fairs kept at theſe feſtival de Hats, bow ane 
einne on St. Peter's diy, ot Ie fncere de 
' Biirebblomets's, Durban on St. Cutbber AI'R-PL 
&e. But the great numbers of people wt, or. 
ing often the occaſion of riots and d ft Mar ber 
ces, the privilege of holding » fa we ſhall be fi 
ed dy a royal charter; at firſt they «tf purpoſe, 
> lowed in towns and pl-ces of fre" AIRY 6 
where there was ſome b-p or gore tom, hot 
condition; to keep them in order 3 — of (me, 
of time there were ſeveral circum e (0 


favour added, people having the pot 


FAT 


allowed the fraedam from 
172 2 ſcore of any difference not 
;ri6og upon the {pot 3 they bad hkewiſe 

:c.1ion allowed them, to do juſtice 

und: 
"hole that came thither, and. herefore th 
moſt inconfiderab'e fair with us has a court 
telongiog to it, which takes cognizance of al 
manner of cauſes and diſorders growing an 
cammitted oon the place, callad /fye-Prrpder, 
or feln pulverixari. Some fairs are free, 
athers charged with tolls and impoſitions; at 
free farrs, &c. all traders, &c. whether na- 
tives, or foreigners, are allowed to enter the 
kingdom, and are under the. royal ſafe-guard 
and protection in coming and returning, th 
1nd their agents, with their goods, &c. a 
their perſons and goods are exempt from all 
eutis, impoſitions, tolls and ſervitudes, and 
ſuch merchants gaing to, or coming from the 
fair cannot be arreſted, or their goods topped, 
The prince only has power ta eſtabliſh Fair: 
of ary. kind, Theſe free fgirs make a pretty 
conſiderable article in the commerce of Eu- 
nee, eſpecially thoſe of the Mediterranean, 
or inland parts, as Germany, Ic. The moſt 
famous are that of . Frankfort, Lanſict, the 
ſa of Novi in the Milaneſe, that of Riga, 
frib- Argel, of St. Germain at Paris, of Ly- 
n of Cuibray in Normandy, and of : Beau- 
dat in Languedec ; thoſe of Porto · Bello, 
Vira-Crux and the Havama, are the moſt 
cnſiderab e in America. 
AT RFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Glaucefter- 
fir, which has two large bridges over the 
river Can, and a church with the-fineſt paint- 
ed windows in England, confiſting. of ſeveral 
hiſtories both of the Old and New Tefta- 
ment, excellently deſign d by the famous A- 
let Durer, conſiſting of 28 large windows, 
which are exceeding beautifully coloured; this 
tas was taken by one Jobn Tame, a mer- 
chant, in a prize ſhip, which was carrying it 
to Rome, to be put up in a church there; 
when he brought, it home, he purchas'd the 
maror of Fairford.of King Henry VII. and 
bait this church, on purpoſe to put the glaſs 
which he had taken st ſea, up in it, where 
by much care it bas been preſerved intire to 
this dy ; this town is diſtant from Landen 62 
em futed, and 78 meaſured miles. 
AIRING (S.) toys bought, at fairs, and pre- 
lente or given to chi dten, ſweet · hearts, &c. 
AKN ESS (S.) -beautifulnefs, clearneis, or 
whiteneſs of complexion, in oppoſition to 
aye allo juſtneſs, honeſty, plain or 
«cere dealing, 
AIR-PLEADING or. PLEADER (S.) a 
Wit, or perſon that pleads upon the ſtatute of 
Marlowagh, which proyides that no perſon 
— for nct pleading fairly, or to the 
AIR G.) an imaginary, little. being, phan- 
il „or ſpirit, that the credulity 
of {cme, and the celigns of others, hay 
mace to. exiſt 3 pretending that — 
tte uduſtrious, and puniſh the lazy, | 


— 
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-FAITH (S.) is the belief or aſſent that the 
mind gives to a propoſition advanced by ano- 
ther, upon the authority of the propoſer, or 
{lore other, and not upon any certain know- 
ledge. or conviction in our own minds, that 
it is teally and abſolutely ſo; and when un- 
derſtood religiguſly, it is called a theological 
virtue, hereby ve are perſuaded to aſſent to 
231l, thoſe truths relating to God, which he 
hath revealed to us by ſcripture, which, accom- 
panied by a conformable, practice to the rules 
therein delivered, gives eternal life and. hap- 
pineſs ta the believer. , Sometirges it is ap- 
plied to the, ſincere and honeſt, fidelity with 
Which à man performs his promiſes, duty, 
and engagements. to another. As to the par- 
.ticular articles of faitb, the church collec- 
tively in councils, ſynode, &c. as well as the 
members ſingly ha ve differed as to their num- 
ber and extent; but thoſe moſt univerſall 
received, are contained in that called the a 
tle's creed. In Painting or Sculpture, ith 
is repreſented, by a beautiful woman clothed in 
white, and, holding a. gold cup in her hand. 
FAI'THEFUL (A.) honeſt, ſincere, true, juſt, 
| one that may be relied or depended upon. 
FAITHFUL (S.) the true proſeſſors of Chriſ- 
Uanity. 
\FAI'THLESS (A.) one that gives no credit to 
or does not belieye, what is related by another ; 
.alſo a perjured, falſe, deceitful wretch. 
pan ef a (S.) a town in Norfak, whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; it is diftant 
3 $8 computed, and 111 meaſured 
miles. 
FA'KIR. or EA'QUIR. (S.) a fort of derviſes, 
or religious yagabond Mabometans, Who live 
on alms; when they go many in company, 
they have a ſuperior, whom they obey ; this 
and the other chief Fakirs garment, conſiſts 
of three or four yards of orange - coloured li- 
nen, which they tie round them, ſo that one 
end hangs between the thighs to cover their 
.Dakednels, and a tyger's ſkiu, which hapgs 
over their ſhoulders, and is tied under their 
chins, Whilſt the ordinary ones have only a 
cord, round their waiſt, with a piece of linen 
to hide their privities. Their hair is wove in 
treſſes, and forms a kind of turban. Each 
carries a, hunting- horn, which he. blows, 
when he atrives at, or departs from any 
town, and an iron, rake, wherewith they 
clean the places they deſign to reſt in: Some- 
times having raked the duſt into an heap, 
they uſe, it for a, bed to lie the eaſier. When 
they cc me to any town, their chief ſends 
ſome of the ccmpany to beg for the, reſt, 
ard, diſtxibutes equally What they bring; and 
if more than ſufficient for. the preſent ne- 
_ceflity, he gives it to the poor, reſerving no- 
thing for the next dzy, deluding the yulgar 
with this falſe zeal, and making them be- 
lieve oll they fay is oraculous. There are 
ſome called, idolatrous Falirs, who, having 
no certain manſion, abandon themſelves — 
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forty of impurities, pretending a privilege to 
do all forts of actions without danger of fin. 
Their chief is diftinguiſhed by having a 
greater number of pieces in his garment than 
the reft, and by having a chain of a fathom 
Jong tied to his leg; when he defigns to reſt 
in any place, a cloth being ſpread upon the 
ground, he fits down thereon, and gives au- 
dience, while his diſciples publiſh his virtues, 
and the favours he receives from God in the 
neighbourhood, which makes the people flock 
to hear him: Some of them having 200 diſ- 
ciples, which are called together by beat of 
drum, and ſound of horn; and when they 


march, they have a ſtandard, lances, and o- 


ther weapons. The third fort of Fakirs, 
are the children of poor people, who retire 
into moſques to ſtudy the law, in order to 
become moula's or doftors ; they learn the 
Alcoran by heart, marry three or four wives, 
out of devotion, and in imitation of Mabo- 
met, to get a greater number of children, 
and obſervers of the law of their prophet. 
The penitent Falirt affect a certain poſture, 
which ſome obſerve all their life-time, bold- 
ing their hands acroſs over their heads; o- 
thers turning them behind them, or holding 
their heads down without ſpeaking a word, 
or looking at any body; ſome ſtand upon one 
foot, holding a chafing-diſh, in which they 
burn frankincenſe to their god; in all theſe 
poſtures they are quite naked. The Indian 
women are ſo extravagantly ſuperſtitious, that 
they expect particular favours in their mar- 
riage, by a ſhameful way of kiſſing theſe pe- 
nitents, who turn up their eyes in a frightful 
manner, when theſe women approach them. 
They have other Fakirs that feed theſe, and 
in ſo great repute are theſe Fakirs, that it is 
there are more than two mi lions of 
them in the Indies, and that great perſons 
belonging to the court frequently become 
members of them. 
FALCA'DE (V.) in the Menagery, is when a 
* horſe in curvetting very quick throws himſelf 
upon his hanches two or three times. 
FA'LCATED (A.) in Aftronomy, is when a 
of the planets appear like a fickle, or as yr 
garly called horned; the moon is falcated 


while ſhe moves from the conjunction to the | 


oppoſition, and the contrary. | 

FA'LCHION (S.) a ſhort and broad ſword 
bent, crooked, or turning up ſomewhat like 
a hook. 

FALCON (S.) a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, ſuperior to all others for goodneſs, 
courage, docility, gentleneſs, and nobler eſs of 
nature, uſed in ſporting, both on the fiſt and 
for the lure ; its feet are yellow, head black, 
and back ſpotted; it flies chiefly at the large 
game, as the wild gooſe, kite, crow, &c. in 
Gunnery, a (mall piece of cannon, whole di- 
ameter at the bore is 2 inches and 3, length 
6 foot, and weight 400 Ib, its charge 20 


FAL 


ounces of : . 
diameter. 8 . che 
EA*LCONER (S.) a perſon that un 


nages, or ſports with a falcon ; it is (ul 


grand ſeignior keeps fix thouand falener, ig 


his ſervice. 
FALCONE'TTE (S.) 2 ſmall x | 
nance of two inches —— EY 
FA'LCONRY (S.) the art of training, brew 


ing, and ſporting with falcons, and ah 


birds of prey. 

FA LDAGE or FO'LDAGE (S.) a prix 
that ſome tenants claim of ſetting up pena 

folds, to keep their ſheep in a particuly f. 

&c. within the manour, for the better . 

nuring that particular ſpot of ground, 

FA'LDSTOOL (S.) a ſtool placed at the us 
fide of the altar, at which the kings of f 
land kneel at their coronation, x 

FALL (V.) to tumb'e down, to deſcend c- 
down by accident and involuntarily ; lf h 
be degraded, or thruſt out of ſome hows 
able poſt, 

FALL (S.) a ſi pping or tumbling down we; 
denta'ly, a being degraded, or put on g 
place of honour ; in a woman's diet, f. 
flounces or furbelows upon their ſcarves, * 
ticoats, &c. are called falls. 

FA LL- A- BOARD (V.) to rſh in hath; 
rudely, and eat heartily ; alſo to thre 
beat a perſon, 

FALLA'CIOUS (A.) that is not what b 
pears or pretends to be; deceitful, unf 
that cannot be depended on; that ſting 
impoſe upon a perſon by fair pretences, and 
great profeſſion of friendſhip. 

FA'LLACY (S.) deceit, fraud, imp-ſitien; 
crafty or cunning pretence, device, ot colu 
ing a matter, by a falſe report or appearane. 

FALLIBFLITY or FA'LLIBLENESS (3 
deceivableneſs ; the miſtaking, erring, or 4 
ing a thing wrong. 

FALLIBLE (A.) ſubject or liable to fail, 
take, err, deceive, or be de ceivid. 

FA LLING (S.) tumbling or ſlipping dun i 
voluntarily, from whehce the epilepſy is cat 
the falling ſickneſs. | 

FA'LLOW (A.) of a pale recdiſh colour, i 
that of deer; alſo ground that lies untills 
order to recover ſtrength, and be impreguit 
by the nitrous particles of the air, and pn 
manure, where it is to be had. 

FA'LMOUTH (s.) a noted town in C 
where is a ſpacious and excellent harbour 
which 100 ſhips may r de in its winding b! 
in ſuch a manner, that from no one of f 
ſhall be ſeen, ſo much as the top of the 
main-maſt ; the creeles that ariſe on a fh 
are a perſect defence ag2inft all wind ( 
florms whatever, which makes it much | 
quentcd ; at its entrance is 2 bib * 
rock, and each fide of it i; fortihed m_ 
caſtle, the one called St. Maadit's, and 
other Pendennis, which is one 0 the my 
in England, and has ufuzlly 2 Falten BY 


SESFETY ED 


FP AM 
b i een trade, and has a 
. 2 | tin 3 "It - diſtant 
Lam 220 computed, and 252 mea- 
— — king has 4 cuſtom-houſe 


I ir governed by 2 colleRor, cuſ- 
bers kN tinder-officdrd. 


of cr] tomer, 

F ALSE (A.) 2 lying, untrue, feigned, trea- 
„drei cherous, unjuſt, deceiving report or account 
dd othe of a tnattet; ſo in Heraldty, folſe arms are 


wherein the fundamental rules of the 
— — in War, a falſe attack 


T js 2 pretended or feigned attack, to draw all 
ha 6. the enemy's force to one fide, in order to 
ter u favour a real attack upon another part; fo in 
Low, 2 falſe claim is where a perſon claims 
he fu: what is not his due, and falſe impriſonment 
of By is a treſpaſs committed againſt a man by im- 

prifoning him without a legal cauſe ; in Mid- 
ad &r wify, 2 falſe conception is a miſhapen maſs 
; alb f of hard fleſh, ſometimes generated in the 


wombs of women, inſtead of a true fetus or 
child, and called mola or mole ; in Art, fa. 
wn a damonds, &c. are counterfeits made of glaſs, 
2nd ſo of many other caſes; as, falſe muſter 
« when ſuch men paſs in review, as are not 
aftually liſted as ſoldiers, &c. ſo falſe mo- 
ney, weights, meaſures, keels, pro- 
phecies, &c, 


filenefs, cheating, lying, ſham, pretence. 
ALSIFIABLE (A.) that may be counterfeit- 


at t N 

„ Urjulf ei, ſubject or liable to be imitated or forged. 
ſtring ALSIFICA'TION or FALSIF VINO (s.) 
es, and a forging or counterfeiting, a breaking one's 


wotd, promiſe, or obligation. 

ATSIFY (V.) to break one's promiſe, to 
become perjured; to counterfeit, forge, imi- 
ine. da en to do or make a thing like 
another, 

Lr (S.) a lie, a pretence, an impoſi- 
bon or cheat. 

'LTER (V.) to hefitate, to ſtammer, or 
heak imperfectly; to ſtumble, or fail in ones 
leben, to defiſt or leave off; alſo to endea- 
wor to avoid declaring the truth. 

ALTERING (s.) ftumbling, ſtammering, 
powing weary, leaving off a thing. | 
ME (S.) report, relation, renown, glory, 
donour, reputation; and with the Painters 
and Sculptors, is repreſented by a lady or an- 
El blowing a trumpet, clothed in a thin 
byht garment, embroidered with eyes and 
on, 

MES CANINA (S.) a diſeaſe that occa- 
bons the patient to have a voracious appetite, 
and ſo exceeding and quick a digeſtion, that 


I. de is always h . 

" ' AMILIAR (A) free, unreſerved, loving, 
much | intimate, Ji friend acquaintance 

x a ; 9 —_—= ; N 2 
ed wi LIAR (S.) according to the old opini- 
I *. — or ſpirit ſuppoſed to wait upon 


v » wizards, conjuters; &c. in 
Kc. ? 


$1$HOOD or FA'LSITY (s.) baſeneſs, | 


ir pretended ſupernatural ations, predifti- 


FAN 


governed by a mayor and | FAMILIA'RITY or FAMILIARNESS (%) 


the great freedom, openneſs, and friendſhip, 
that one intimate friend and acquaintance 
uſes or expreſſes towards another; it is alſo 
ſometimes meant criminally, for an illegal 
converſation between the two ſexes. 

FAMIBIARIZE (V.) to make hard things 
eaſy, to accuſtom one's ſelf to do things of- 
ten; alſo to indulge one's ſelf or another, to 
be converſant, free, unreſerved, and friendly 
to or with another, 

FA'MILIST (S.) a profeſſor or owner of the 
tenets of certain Hollanderr, who imported 
them into England, about the year 1580, 
who, under a pretence to, and ſhew of 
ſanctity, gained upon the affections of the 
common people. They maintained, None 
were of the number of the ele, frm 
woere admitted into this ſaciety; that all others 
were reprobates, and com ned owty to dam 
nation ; that it wvas lawful for them to ſtuear 


falſely before a magiſtrate, for their own can 
venience, &c. 

FA MIL (S.) ſo many perſons as live toge- 
ther in one houſe or apartment, under the 
government or direction of one head or chi 


FA'MINE (S.) a great ſcarcity or dearth of 
any thing, particularly of food, and all the 
immediate neceſſaries of life. 

FA'MISH (V.) to ftarve, or be reduced to a 
very great extremity, for the want of the 
neceſſary proviſions to ſupport life. 

FA'MOUS (A.) renowned, remarkable for 
ſomething, extraordinary. 

FAN (S.) an inſtrument uſed to clear or wins 
now corn from chaff; alſo an orname 
trinket uſed by women to hide their faces at 
church, and to cool them, by gently excit= 
ing the air in hot ſultry weather, or very 
cloſe places. 

FAN (V.) to blow off or away the chaff that 
is in corn; to cool or make temperate, by 
moderately undulating the air in a cloſe room 
or hot weather. 

FANA'TICISM (S.) extray:gance, wildneſs, 
or enthuſiaſm in religious matters, 

FANA'TICK (S.) a profeſſor or believer. of 
odd, romantick, out of the way notions in 
religion; a pretender to immediate reve/ations 
from, and converſations with God, angels, 
or ſpirits. 

FANA'TICK or FANA'TICAL (A.) whim 
fical, inclined to enthufiaſm or romantick no- 
tions, eſpecially in religion. 

FA'NCIFUL (A.) imaginary, conceited, whims 
fical, fooliſh, &. 

FA'NCIFULNESS (S.) inclined to, or full of 
imaginations that have no reality or foundations 

FANCY (S.) is that internal ſenſe, power, or 
faculty of the ſoul that is ſometimes called 
imagination, or that by which the ſpecies of 
objects received in by the common ſenſe, arg 


retained, recalled, further examined, and ein 
9 0 man 
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FAR 
cher compounded or divided, as occafion re- 
2 and by which the ideas of abſent 
— rived; and preſented to the mind, 
as if they were preſent ; it is ſometimes w_ 
plied to what is called invention, eſpecially 


inting, carving, &c. 

FANCY (v.) to think, believe, imagine, 
" ſuppoſe, conjecture, deviſe, or invent; alſo 
to long for, or defire ſomething ; alſo to be 

pleaſed or delighted with any thing. 

FANE (S.) an inftrument ſet up to ſhew from 
© what part or quarter the wind blows, ſo con 
" trived, that every gentle puff or breeze of 

wind will make it turn round, 

FA'NGLES (S.) new projects, whimſies, or 


trifles. 
FA'NGOT (S.) a pack or parcel of goods from 
the Levant, from one to three hundred 


weight, 
FANGS (S.) the tuſks or large teeth of boars, 


„ &c. 
FA'NION (S.) an Falian term for a banner 
born by a ſoldier of each brigade of horſe or 
foot, at the head of the baggage. 
FA'NNEL (S.) an ornamental ſcarf worn by 
a maſs prieſt, about his arm, at the time of 
© his officiating, 
FA'NTASM or PHANTOM (S.) a ſhadow, 
- whimſical conceit, or imaginary being; a 
bobgoblin, ſpectre, or ſome fri being, 
invented by the ſuperſtition or fears of deluded 


le. 
FANTA'STICK or FANTA'STICAL (A.) 
fooliſh, whimfical, always changing one's 
mind, unſettled, humourſome. 
FAR (Part.) a great way off, at a diſtance, 
© exceeding, or going beyond. 
ARCE (S.) a ſhort diverting comedy or play, 
never exceeding three acts, and full of hu- 
mour and ſprightlineſs, yet confined to the 
ſtrict laws of the drama; but is now often 
* underſtood of antick or mimical dances, ſtick- 
ing at nothing, how extravagant ſoever, that 


is pleafing. 
ARC (S.) a diſeaſe that affects horſes, ox- 
en, &c. by poiſcning or corrupting their blood 
in ſuch a manner, that it appears in erup- 
tions of hard puftles, knots or firings along 
the veins, and in ulcers that are not curable, 
' but by running hot irons into them, to pre- 
vent their ſpreading; it is much like the 
mange or ſcab in other creatures, and is infec- 
t'ous like the plague. 
FA'RDEL (S.) a bundle or packet, ſuppoſed 
© commonly leſs than a regular pack or bale ; 
alſo the fourth part cf a yard-land. 
FA'RDINGALE (S.) a diminutive hooped 
petticoat, that is ſtiffened only at the top, 
bear the other cloaths out hollow upon the 
Ps. 
FARE (S.) the wages or hire of hackney- 
coaches, boats, &c. appointed by authority; 
alſo the entertainment or uſage a perion meets 
with, as drink, food, &c. upon the road in 


U 


a FAS 
eden e © ben, 


FAREHAM (S.) a ſmall, but 
town in Hampſhire, whoſe — 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lond ; 

_ pn 2 65 meaſured "Mm 
RI .) a certain portion of land Occupied 
in tillage, either of a perſon's OWN, or rent. 
ed or leaſed from ſome lord or proprietor a 
certain rate per amum, to which there i 1 
houſe or habitation belonging ; alſo the equi 
valent paid to a prince for the income o 4. 
mount of ſome duty or exciſe upon com 

5 W od 

+) to hire or rent cuſtoms, 
of na nn = 

FARMER G.) one who rents or occupies hi 
ſelf in tilling and improving land, TOS 
its producing corn, &c. alſo one that reat 
the cuſtoms, duties, or exciſes of a place d 
kingdom. 

FA'RNHAM (S.) in Sorrey, a town, though 
not very large, yet is pleaſantly ſeated on the 
banks of the river Ladden, near its riſe; the 
market here was formerly on Sunday, bet 
by king Zobn chang'd to Thurſday, and be 
ſtowed on the biſhops of Wincheſter ; it is w 
corporation, but a court is held here ey 
three weeks, which hath power of trig 
and deciding all actions under forty ſtillng 
it is governed by two bailiffs, who are chte 
annually, and 12 burgeſſes, who act unde 
the biſhop of Winchefter ; it is one of the 
greateſt wheat markets in England; this tra 
is ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, that the tal d 
ſome market-days amounts to above a lads 
wheat; whereas about 100 years ago, « 

Buſt, who had the toll-diſh, ſold it for 


ſhillings. 
FARRA'GO (S.) a jumble or mixture of f 


=> = ” 


=> 
— 
Fa 


veral ſorts of grain together. A'SHIC 
,FA'RRIER (S.) a perſon that ad both u to the 
ſmith and doRor to horſes. tuſtom 


FARRI'NGDON (S.) in Beriſbire, is a * 
handſome town, hi ſeated ; bas a Pf 
market weekly, and is diſtant from I. 
56 „and 68 meaſured miles, 

FA RROW (V.) to briog forth pigs, a 
young at a time, like a ſow. 

FA'RSANG (S.) a Perfian league, or the fr 
and diſtance of three miles. : 

FART (s.) the noiſe a perſon makes in brak 
ing wind backwards. 

FART (V.) to break wind backward, 
make a grunting, unpleaſant noiſe, ik 

5 — — Part) — 
ARTHER (Part.) at a 
a _ way off, than ſome other pe 
thing. 

FA'RTHEST (part.) at the greateſt i 
or moſt remote, 

FA'RTHING G.) the loweſt or ſoull# 
per coin current in England, being the W 

rt of a penn 


s travelling, or at IT EY feaſt, & c. | 


pa . b 
FA'SCES (8, ) the eafgns of author? 
| 4 


u 

* the lictors, 

ky rers ; they 

— rods, with an ax bound up 
in the middle, the head or cutting part of 

Hied which fiuck out at the top 3 faid to import, 

— that ſome crimes and perſons were capable of 


* 8 
- as 


2.27 


FA'SCINATE (V.) to bewitch, to overpower 
agents Ole or en dot wg 


lace ar ſome ſecret Iſe, or ſupernatural power 
ASCINA'TION (S.) a charming, bowitch- 
* ing, inchanting, or overpowering a perſon's 
000 or Will. 
j the A'SCINES (S.) in Fertifcatim, are ſmall 
y, bit bundles or faggots, made up of the looſe 
and de branches of trees, commonly called bavins, 
t 1 which being thrown into ditches, moats, 
re ene ke. together with earth, eaſily fill them 
La up; they are alſo uſed as ſcreens to make 


parapets, &c. 

A'SHION (S.) the general or common mode 
or dreſs that people wear, or the method of 
making or doing things in this or that parti- 
culr form or manner; with Shipwrights, 
the two pieces of timber which make up the 
breadth of the ſtern, and are the outermoſt 


pieces on each fide of it, are called faſhion 


pieces, 
A'SHION (V.) to make, form, ſhape, or 
do 2 thing, &c, 

ASHIONABLE ( A.) after, or according 
to the general received mode, manner, or 


tuſtom. 


12 * SHIONED (A.) made, formed, contrived, 

as 3 figured, or . 

m4 | — (S.) a diſeaſe in horſes called the 
& farcin, 


WT (A.) firm, ſure, that cannot be moved ; 
ilo ſwift or itious. 

WT (S.) a ſolemn abſtinence from food, a 
time of publick or private humiliation, to 


extraordinary occaſion. 
T (V.) to abſtain from food, and all man- 
ter of pleaſure and diverfion 3 to humble 
— — for fin, &e. 
v. 

* ll "Ag make ſecure, by locking 
ISTEN UPON (v. i 
90 (V.) to ſeize, or lay hold 

ENING (s.) the act of making faſt or 
Tur doors, windows, &c. alſo the materi- 


Implore God's pardon and protection upon an | 


— ich ſuch an operation is performed, 


ö 


FAT 


magiſtracy, and the working · days were iſet 
down; the working-days they called fafi 
dies, and the holy-days nefafi. Upon — 
firſt the courts of juſtice were opened, a 
the prætor gave judgment. In the beginning 
of this republick, the matter for hiſtory was 
furniſhed only from the prieſts annals, calle 
faſti, ard this cuſtom continued till the high 
prieſt Marius; the fuſti conſulates was a res 
giſter, where beſides the triumphs, the names 
of the conſuls, dictators, and cenſors were 
entered. The regiſtery was kept in one of 
the apartments of the capitol : This chrono- 
logical treaſure was found in the popedom of 
Paul III. in the comitium of the forum Ro- 
manum 4 are uſed to compute the yeats 
from building of Rome; they are alſo 
called fafti capitalini; but it muſt be obſerved, 
that theſe faſti compute by a ſhorter year 
than Yarre's epocha; for which reaſon the 
— exact chronologers mention which they 
v 

FASTTDIOUS (A.) ſcornful, diſdainful, proud, 
haughty, imperious. k 

FA'STNESS (S.) any place of ſecurity or de 
fence, ſuch as ſtrong holds, inacceſſible rocks, 
bogs, &c. alſo the Readineſs or firmneſs of 
any fixed thing; alſo the ſwiftneſs of motion. 

FAT (A.) large, corpulent, greaſy; alſo rich 
or fruitful. | 

FAT (S.) the oily and greaſy ſubſtance that is 
in any creature, the harder part of which is 
commonly called ſuet; alſo a large wooden 
veſſel uſed in brewing, diſtilling, &c. and a- 
mong the Coal Merchants, 'a meaſure con- 
taining 8 buſhels ; and in other merchandize, 
an uncertain quantity. f 

FA TAL ( A.) deſtructive, that brings ruin 
and deſtruction with it. 1 

FATA'LITY (S.) the unavoidableneſs of a 
thing, the ſure or certain death or evil that 
attends a matter. 

FATE (S.) as commonly underflood, is the 
irrevocable word or decree of God, whereby 
he has inevitably fixed what ſhall, and ſhall 
not come to paſs z the ancient Greeks called it 
catena, a chain, or neceſſary ſeries of things 
indiſſolubly linked together; the moderns, 
providence, Some diſtinguiſh , and call it 
aſtrological fate, or a neceſſity of things aid 
events, arifing from the influence and poſition 
of the heavenly bodies; and ſome the ftucal 
fate, which is defined to be a ſeries of cadfes, 
wherein one being linked to another, each 

the other; and thus all things flow 
m one prime cauſe, 

FA'THER (S.) he that begets a child; and 
oftentimes metapberically ſpoke of him who 
adopts another man's child for his on, and 
does all the acts of generoſity, humanity, 
kindneſs and tenderneſs towards or for him; 
alſo a common name for all old men; and in 
the church of Rome, prieſts. &c- are called 
fathers ; and in Curb Hiſtory, the firſt bi- 
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FAW 
ſhops and noted writers, are by way of emi- 
nence called the fathers, | 

FA'THER (V.) to own, acknowledge, take 
under a perſon's ion another perſon” 
act or book, in order to defend it, as though 
it was really one's own, 

FA'THERLESS (S.) an orphan, or one whoſe 
father is dead. 

FA'THERLINESS (S.) the kindneſs, affec- 
tion and tenderneſs of a father, or ſomething 

done in imitation of it. | 

FA'THER UPON (V.) to charge or affirm 

a ing was ſaid or done, by ſuch a parti- 

8 though N 


of | 
FATI'GUE (S.) difficulty, hardſhip, great 
labour, toil, or ſeverity, . 

FATI'GUE (V.) to weary, haraſs, vex, 


plague, or perplex, 

FA'TNESS (.) a perſon's being or having a 
great deal of fat; a corpulent or groſs body. 
FA'TTEN (V.) to feed much, or to increaſe 

in bulk or thickneſs. ! 

FAU'CET (s.) the tap, or wooden ſtopple put 
into a barrel, both to prevent the liquor from 
running out, and alſo to draw the liquor out 

dy the orifice it makes when taken out of 


caſk, 
FAU'CHION (S.) a broad and ſhort wooden 
ſword in the ſhape of a ſcymeter. 
FAULT (S.) an error, crime, defect, or ble- 


miſh. 

3 (v.) to ſtammer, ſtumble, fall, 

rt, | 

FAU'LTINESS (S.) the defection, badneſs, 
or imperfection of any thing. 

FAU LTLESS (A.) without blemiſh or defect, 
that cannot be blamed. N 

FAVOUR (S.) a particular act of kindneſs, 
eſteem, or friendſhip ; alſo knots, or ſmall 

bunches of ribbons given to perſons that at- 

tend the folemnity of marriages, burials, &c. 
to be worn in honour of the perſons married 

or buried. 

FA'VOUR (V.) to prefer one perſon before a. 
nother; to eaſe, help, or aſſiſt a perſon; to 
connive or wink at the faults or miſcarriages 

of a perſon; alſo to reſemble or be like to a- 
nother in the features of the face. 

FA'VOURABLE (A.) gentle, mild, good- 

„a fit or proper time to do a thing 
in, with a ity of fucceſs. 

FA'VOURER (S.) one that encourages or pro- 
motes the intereſt or inclinations of another. 

FAVOURITE (S.) one that is greatly eſteem 
ed, beloved, admired, ' encouraged and ſup- 

by another ; the darling or minion of 
a parent, lady, or chief perſon in power, 
particularly ſpoke of a prime miniſter of ſtate, 
who has his prince's ear at command. 

FAU'TOR (S.) an encourager, promoter, de- 
fender, or . 

FAWN (S.) a buck or doe of the firſt year ; 
and in the Heathen Mythology, certain demi- 


gods that frequented the woods were * 
Fawns, | 


FEA 
FA . 
ao to humor, eaſe, gern . 


perſon, by complying with his 


praifing his 


Give, and 


and the reaſon why the — four 


in doing bis homage to his lord, i 

no ſubject is ſworn to another h, wi. 
come his man of life and member, but to the 

king only, and that is called the oath of alls 


giance. 
FEAR (S.) that faculty of the foul that hem 
or expreſſes itſelf by awe, dread, fright, te. 
* ror, or apprehenſion of ſome evil; alc 
heathen goddeſs, to whom the Spartan: bulk 
a temple, and worſhipped with a great deal a 
ſaperſtition, being of opinion that this paſſng 
kept people ſtrictly to their duty, and paſte 
them forward to do their beſt, it being an ol 
fancy among the Greeks, that courage a 
fortitude proceeded only from a fear of fallng 
under cenſure and diſteputation, and other dil. 
advantages conſequent to it. The Lace 
mans worſhipped Fear as the ſpring and prig 
ciple of generous actions; for this reaſon the 
Epbori built her temple near their own g- 
lace, to have it always in their view, and U 
keep them from behaving ill in their ati; 
the Romans alſo built a temple to Fur, in 
the reign of Tullus Hoſtiligs ; in Sinne, 
fear is ſometimes uſed for the object fra 
worſhipped, &c. 
FEAR (V.) to reſpect, ſtand in awe of, t 
dread, to be affrighted at, and whol) i 
miſſive to; to reſpect, honour, and obey, 
FEA'RFUL (A.) timorous, apprehenlve « 
danger or evil; the Ancients repreſented ta 
diſpoſition by a wolf, which is ſaid to be 


ESETREDEORESEDS EC rr 


FAT 


moſt ftartliſh of any creature. frrippe: 
FEA*RFULLY (Part.) in a terrifying m EA'TN 
alſo badly or ill performed. neſs, & 


FEA'RFULNESS (S.) timorouſneſs, a 
expecting ſome _ ot ill cook 


ge 
FEA'RLESSNESS (S.) courageouſne, l. 
neſs, without any apprehenGon or rear 
danger, evil, trouble, &c. 
FEA'SIBLE (A.) probable, likley, that n 
be executed, done, or performed. 
FEA'SIBLENESS (s.) probability, likens 
eafineſs of being done or perfor! 
FEAST. (S.) a ſumptuous entertainment, : 
great plenty of rich or curious em 
drinking goes forward ; allo time of un 


rejoicing, religious or civil, 


x} 
h 2 
I, and 
performing a 
* — — in the euchariſt, and 
debe), formerly obſerved on Holy Lara but 
ſervice latterly, it is celebrated upon the Thurſday 
| "fr the oftaves of W/hitſuntide. Feaſts have 
wr ever made up 2 conſidera part of all reli- 
1 cath pm, the Jeros having many appointed by 
ſmorg God himſelf, as the ef of tabernacles, 
becauſe trumpets, NeW-M00ns, ex ation, &c. in 
tobe :nitation whereof the Chriſiam, Mabame- 
to the ters and Heathens have the ſame, in com- 
of alle memoration of ſome remarkable myſtery, 
tc. obſerved among them, 
t hem AT GC) an exploit or notable action worth 
It, m. being taken notice of. 
alſo 4 FAT (A.) odd, queer, whimfical, deſective, 
ns built knical, offenſive. 
deal of EA'THER 2 of a fowl alſo an 
paſſing for ſomething that is honourable ; 
pale we ay, It is a feather in his cap, as a title of 
g an ol dignity, &c. | 
age and 'THER (V.) to hoard, lay up, or prepare 
f falling for time to come; alſo to rob, ſtrip, or pri- 
ther dil ntely cheat a perſon 3 and in the Sea Lan- 
feet. guage, when a ſhip makes the water foam 
d prip tefore her, the is ſaid to cut a feather. 
aſon the ATHER-EDGED (A.) in Carpentry, is a 
own g- peculiar method of cutting boards uſed for co- 
ui u jering the upright outfides of houſes, inſtead 
ſtavon of walling them with brick, ſtone, plaiſter, 
Fer, in t. which is done cutting them diago- 


wlly in their thickneſs, by which means one 
edge becomes thick and the other thin; io 
that tho' they lie one over the other a conſi- 
dnble way, yet the whole front preſerves 
r the thick part 
der the thin part all the way, thereby pre · 
renting the wind, rain, &c. from getting or 
= leroy allo 
ATHERLESS (A.) not yet fledged 

hr guar yi mn : 
2 (S.) oddneſs, ficklineſs, queer - 
85 

A'TURE (S.) a lineament or peculiar cha · 
ndteriſtick in the face of a perſon, where- 
by one is readily diſtinguiſhed and known 
from another, 

BRIFUGE (S.) any medicine that cures, 


irives, or takes away a fever. 

FBRUARY (S.) according to the vulgar 
6 bok mputation, the ſecond month, and in the 
regard church and flate account, the twelfth month 


in the year ; the old Romans having but ten 
months in their year, had not this named 
wong them; but in the reign of Numa 
Purpilius their calendar was reformed, and 
this month inſerted, with 23 days for its ex- 
tent: In this month they ſacrificed to the 


" — gods, Fo ny it ſo from Februas 
puamm pretended t preſided over fi. 
Lis das, or as - 72 


imagine, from wy 


ö 


F E E 


called Februa or Februalis, becauſe the —— 
calia were then ſolemnized in honour of the 
goddeſs, Painters and repreſent this 
month by the image of a man in a dark ſky- 
colour, carrying in his right hand the aftro- 
nomical fign Piſces. ö 

FECIALES (S.] publick officers, among the 

Romans, like heralds, who, when the No- 
mans had any diſpute with their neighbours, 
were ſent, firſt to demand the thing pre- 
tended to be uſurped, or require ſatisfaction 
for the injury alledged to be done ; if an an- 
ſwer was not returned by them, that was 
ſatisfactory to the people and 
were ſent back again to declare war, and the 
like in treating of peace : They were infli- 
tuted by Numa, and choſe out of the beft 
families, and being eſteemed a fort of priefts, 
their perſons were ſacred and inviolable z and 
they were even charged to ſee that the com- 
monwealth did not pronounce war unjuſtly z 
that they were to receive the complaints and 
remonſtrances of ſuch nations, as pretended 
they were injured by the Romans ; that if 
thoſe complaints were found juſt, they were 
to ſeize the criminals, and to deliver them up 
to thoſe they had offended ; that they were 
inveſted with the rights and privileges of am- 
baſſadors; that they uded treaties of 
peace and alliance, and took care they were 
executed, and aboliſhed them, if they were 
not equitable; when they went to proclaim 
war, they were crowned with vervain. 

FE'CULA (S.) in Pharmacy, a white, mealy 
ſubſtance or powder, which ſubfides and ga- 
thers at the bottom of the juices or liquors 
of divers roots, as of briony, aurum, iris, 
and which is dried in the ſun after pouring 
off the liquors, f 

FE'CULENCY (S.) the thickneſs, muddineſ; 
or dreggineſs of any liquor. 

FE'CULENT (A.) fuch liquors that are trou- 
bled with or inclinable to dregs, waſte, thick - 
neſs, or other impurity. ? 

FE'CUND (A.) fruitful, plentiful, abundant. 

F > 4! 2a (S.) abundance, plenty, frui:- 

neſs, 


FE'DERAL (A.) of or belonging to a cove- 
nant, ment, or contract. 

FEE (S.) an eſtate, land, tenement, lordthip, 
or right, held of a ſuperior lord, on condition 
of fealty, homage, or other acknowlede- 
ment; alſo certain ſettled perquiſites or al- 
lowances paid to publick officers by ſuch who 
have buſineſs done by them. 

FEE (V.) to hire, bribe, reward, or pay a 
perſon for doing ſomething, as a counſellor 
at law for pleading, giving his opinion, &c. 
a doctor of phyſick for viſiting the ſick, and 
preſcribing medicines, &c. 

FEE'BLE (A) weak, languid, worn out with 

, s, &c. 

FEE'BLENESS (S.) weakneſs, incapacity, lan- 
guidneſs, or mity. 

FEED (V.) to put victuals in th: mouths of 

young 


FEL 


© young children, and in fick and aged perſons ; 


alſo to ſupply, fu 


, or maintain a perſon 
with all manner ) 


neceſſaries ; alſo to ſwal- 

e 

alſo to grow plump or fat. 

FEEL (V.) to diſcern, diſcover, or know by 
the ſenſe of touching or feeling. 

FEE'LING (S.) one of the external ſenſes 
whereby we get the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, 
light, colour, heat, cold, &c. Some have 
gone ſo far, as to reduce all the other ſenſes 
to this, affirming, that before we have any 
internal knowledge, our ſeveral organs are ex- 
ternally ftruck, which excite the reſpective 
ideas of ſcent, hearing, &c. 

FEE'LINGLY ( Part.) after a very ſenſible 
and extraordinary manner. 

FEET (S.) the pedeftals upon which men or 
other creatures walk; ſometimes taken in a 
large ſenſe, for all that part of the body from 
the thigh ; and ſometimes only in a reſtrained 
ſenſe, for the lowermoſt, broadeſt, and thin- 
neft part next to the ground, from that joint 
called the ankle, &c. Sometimes it means 
the plural number of the common meaſure 
of 12 inches, called a foot, and ſometimes a 
certain quantity of ſyllab/es in Latin verſe, 

FEGA*RY or VAGAR (S.) a whimſical, 
unſettled, romantick, irregular ation. 

FEIGN (V.) to invent a ſtory, to pretend, to 
make a ſhew of doing what is not deſigned. 

FEVGNING (S.) diſſembfing, counterfeiting, 
m—_ a ſhe w or pretence without defigning 

do act, 

FEINT (S.) a ſhew, pretence, diſguiſe; a falſe 
attempt, a mock endezvour ; ſo in Fencing, 
it is an offer at one part, but a deſign to 
make a real paſs at another. 

FELFCITATE (V.) to make or render hap- 
py, to wiſh or compliment with ſucceſs. 

FELVCITY (S.) any kind of pleaſure, happi- 
neſs, or good ſucceſs; alſo a goddeſs repre- 
ſented by a lady fitting on an imperial throne, 
holding a caduceus in one hand, and a cornu- 
copia in the other, cloathed in a purple veſt - 

FELL (A.) mad, fierce, outragious, cruel, 
hard-hearted ; alſo the preter tenſe of the 
verb, to fo#, | 

FELL (V.) to cut or beat down by violence, 
as to cut down a tree with an ax, or ſtrike 
a perſon down with one's fiſt, 


FELL (S.) the ſkin of a beaſt, when ſeparated 
from its body. 
FE'LLABLE (A.) timber that is fit or proper 
to be cut down. 
FE'LLMONGER or FE'LTMONGER (S.) 
a perſon that deals in, dreſſes, and takes off 
tze wool from ſheep-ſkins. 
FE'LLNESS (S.) fierceneſs, madneſs, outrage- 
ouſneſs, 

FE'LLON or FE'LON (5.) a troubleſome and 
painful fore or ſwelling, that commonly 
comes upon or near 8 
den, and frequently takes away the nail; 


-_ 
| Cent h reer fof ome heft river 


FELLOWS (s.) any thing that 


agrees well together, as the Ben 18 


Pieces 


oF 


that make up the circle of a wheel fuch 
ſhoes made upon the fame lit, two KC 
or ſtockings that make up a regular . tion, 
alſo companions or equals, profeſſors of of or 


FELLOWSHIP (s.) company, 
agreement, harmony; alſo 
or profit a member of a college 


verſities enjoys; alſo that ENCE 
of proportion in arithmet ſword 
number of perſons concerned in a joint they injurie 
knows or finds out what part or ſhare U ENC] 


to pay- 
FE'LO DE by (S.) ſelf. murder, or 2 far 
com mit ted and a Y 
2 
32 I the crime 
act of felony. _ 
FELO'NIOUS (A.) a thievidh, 


crime or 


FELO'NIOUSNESS (S.) the quality e n embers 
ture of an act that is criminal, and dent from | 
felony, prevent 

FE'LONY (S.) any crime or act of thek i that w 
violence, in degree below petty treaſon, c comme 


pre murder, , , 
firing of houſes, &c. yg 
FELT (S.) coarſe wool uſed to make bat tf 
alſo ordinary and coarſe hats ſo made, 6 
introduced into England by the Spamards 
Dutchmen, in the beginning of Hey VII 
reign ; alſo the being ſenſible of ſome hurt 
pleaſure, 
FELU'CCA'(S.) a ſmall, open veſſel with f 
da, much uſed in the Mediterrawar; | 
may carry its helm on both fides, whit 
| Kkewiſe ſhifted from behind forwank os 


fionally. 
'FE'MALE (S.) the ſhe, mother, or br 


ſort of any animal or living creature; als Gerd of 
term frequently applied to trees, plants, &- DFFE] 
FE'ME COVERT (S.) a married vom, ment is 
one under the protection of her huſband OFFY 
FE'MININE (A.) a Grammatical term, uf Orer lan 
ſuch words as are the names of all — 


of females, or ſometimes belonging wü 
female ſex, which, in the Lat langup, 

rticularly expreſied by a different en 
— the maſculine, as equa, a mare, ni 
equus, a horſe 3 but in Engliſh, general 
a different word, as a h»ſband maſculine 
wife feminine, bey, girl, Ce. allo wo 


iſh, * Gn, - ; — 7 
FEN (S.) a Geographical term for à m. dis of | 
| 4— — — like thoſe in L AME! 

ire, that are peculiarly called 274 . 70 
which there are two ſorts; the one Nat to 
with earth and water, as not to be aks, 


| 
1 


5E R FER 
. theſe neither receive nor emit] FERME'NT (V.) to fret, ſet in motion, 
Aur ſecond are ponds or collections] or raiſe up, to work or leaven, as — 
enter with pieces of dry land, raiſed here] beer, mille, &c. 
and there above the ſurface thereof; and theſe] FERMENTA'TION (S.) an inteſtine motion 
* the heads or ſprings of rivers, | or commotion of the ſmall inſenfible particles 
l, ach as the Nile, Tanain, &c, of a mixed body, arifing without any appa- 
| — NCE (S.) a hedge, wall, or boarded parti-] rent mechanical cauſe, and producing a great 
1 tion, to incloſe or ſeparate the fields or lands] alteration therein; in P — any gentle mo- 
ON cf ove perfon from thoſe of another; alſo to] tion of the parts of the or Juices, ex- 
keep them from being over-run by other peo- | cited by proper medicines or natural motion, 
— ple's cattle, or being trod down people's tending to purge or clarify them, and thereby 
) walking over the incloſures, &c. a ſhield, render them more hea'thful and vigorous 3 
mer wfence, ſupport, or protection; and in the] with the Chymi/ts, it is an ebullition of ſpirits 
— Cantine Language, ſignifies one who receives] that want to get out of a mixed body. 
N 1 Shoe of ſtolen goods for the robbers. FERN (S.) a plant that grows commonly in 
the tb ENCE (V.) to play or learn to fight with] great quantities in wild, heathy, or barren 
why ſwords, to ward or keep off blows or other | places, the aſhes of which are uſed to mix up 
6 injuries; to wall or hedge in a place. with bone-aſhes, &c. to make glaſs, tefts to 
ect ENCE MONTH (S.) the time prohibited to] refine lead upon, &c. 
hunt in the foreſt, that being the female FERO CIT V S.) wildneſs, churliſhneſe, ill- 
deen fav ning · time. nature, fierceneſs, cruelty. 
ENCER (S.] an artiſt in the ſcience of ſmall | FERRET (S.) a ſmall four - footed creature, a- 
ſword playing or uſing. bout the ſize of a weazel, with a long ſnout 
ND (v.] to ward or ſhift off; fo at Sea, it] and thick tail; it has but four teeth, with 
i to preſerve the ſhip or boat from being daſh- } which it bites mortally, being uſed by hun- 
ed to pieces againſt the rocks, ſhore, &c. | ters to put into the burrows or neſts of rab- 
NDER (S.) an utenſil belonging to the | bits, to force them out of their holes into 
fre, deſigned to keep the coals, cinders, or] gins or traps put at the mouths of them; 
y or ty enben that fall down, within the hearth, or] alſo a ſort of filk ribband uſed by women to 
N from ſpreading into the room, and thereby | bind the bottoms of their garments, and for 
prevent both the inconvenience and danger] ftrings to tie them, &c. 
' thekt i that would otherwiſe be likely to enſue ; it is | FERRET (V.) to rouze, force, fiir up, or 
commonly made of iron or braſs, in ſuch a] compel perſons to do what their own negli- 
ſhape as beſt ſuits with the place it is intended | gence and indolence would leave undone. 
to be uſed in; on Ship-board, it is a parcel of | FERRIAGE (S.) the reward or ſum for fer- 
» hatyof jd ropes or billets of wood, which are hung] rying a perſon, horſe, or carriage acroſs the 
jade, 6 wer the fide when they ride or ſail in compa- | water. 


wards py, to prevent other ſhips running againſt her. | FE'RRY (S.) a place in a navigable river where 
wy VII O'DAL (A.) of or belonging to a fee, duty, a large flat-bottom'd boat plies to carry over 
ne hunt or reward, any perſon or thing, whether waggons, coach- 


OFF or I'NFEOFF (V.) to give or grant] es, horſes, &c. 


1 with honcurs, caſtles, qanors, meſſuages, lands, FE RRV (V.) to convey perſons or things over 
near; terements, or other corporeal or lmmoveable; a river, in a boat or veſſel made for that pur- 
, which things of the like nature, unto another in] poſe. 

ads oct ke ſimple, that is, to him and his heirs for [FE'RRY-BOAT (S.) the inſtrument or veſſel 


eur, by the of ſeifin, and poſſeſſion { made and uſed to ferry or carry any perſon or 


r N given, W the gift be made by | thing over or acroſs a river. 

re; reed of uriting. FE'RTILE (A.) yielding or producing much, 
nts, K. VFFEE' (S.) the perſon to whom a feoff-| fruitful, plentiful; ready-witted, ingenious, full 
yorman, ment is made or given. of invention. 

band, 


VFFMENT (S.) the devifing or making | FERTILITY (S.) plentifulneſe, fruitfu'neſs ; 

om lands, &c, ingenuity, ready-wittedneſs, full of inven- 
VFFOR (S.) the perſon that gives or makes tion; La Chambre ſays, that plants grow in 

ment . fuch abundance in Egypt, that they are forced 
AL ( A.) wild, fierce, terrible, deadly, | to throw ſand upon them, and take as much 

T4 diſmal, lamentable. | pains to hinder them from choaking one ano- 
ALIA (S.) a feaſt held by the old Ro-] ther, as elſewhere to cultivate the foil, 

hn te 23 of February, in honour of [FERTILI'ZE (v.) to improve, make fruit- 
3 P ful, or capable of yielding more and better 

MOL, FE'RIL, or FE'RREL (S.) aſmall| than a perſon or thing uſed to do, 

n + filver, &c. uſually put at the [FE'RVENCY or FE'RVOUR (s.) earneft- 
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* knife-hafts, &c. neſs, zealouſneſs, vigorouſneſs, warmth, ve- | 
AMENT (S) any body that being applicd| hemency. RY : : i 
n e tes an inteſtine motion, as|FE'RVENT (A.) devout, earneſt, zealous, 
Ed wort, or leaven uſed in making bread | warm, vigorous. \ 
and reanet to mill, &c, [ FERULA 
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FEST ER (V.) in Phyfich, is to putrify, rot, 


FE T 

FERULA (S.) an inſtrument of puniſhment, 
uſed at ſome ſchools to ſlap the palm of the 
hand with for ſmall faults, made in the 
ſhape of a ſmall battledor, and called the 
ſchoo!-maſter's ſceptre, it being a pure Latin 
word ; it ſometimes fignified the prelate's 
crofier and ſtaff; and under the eaſtern empire, 
it was the emperor's ſceptre, as appears by 
divers medals. In the ancient Faftern Church, 
ferula fignified a place ſeparated from the 
church, wherein the penitents or catechumens 
of the ſecond order, called auſcultantes, or 
hearers, were put, ſtood, or ſat, to hear the 


preacher, 

FE'SCENNINE-VERSES (S.) wanton, luſ- 
cious, or bawdy ſongs and poems, that were 
anciently ſung by the Romans at their mar- 


riapes. 

FE'SCUE (S.) a ſmall directing rod, to point 
out letters to young learners, 

FESSE (S.) in Heraldry, one of the nine ho- 
nourable ordinaries of the eſcutcheon, which 


divides it horizontally in the middle, and ſe- 


parates the chief from the point; it is ſup- 

ſed to repreſent a broad girdle, or belt of 
— which knights at arms were an- 
ciently girded withal ; it poſſeſſes the center of 
the eſcutcheon, and contains in breadth one 
third part thereof; when it takes up leſs, it 
is called a bar; the eſe point is the exact 
center. 


wrankle, or become very dangerous to cure; 
to grow worſe inſtead of better, as a wound 
or eangrene ſometimes does. 

FESTT'V AL (A.) joyful, pleaſant, merry, of 
or belonging to a holyday. 

FESTIVAL (S.) a folemn religious day, or 
time, ſet apart for pub lick rejoicing, in com- 
memoration of ſome great benefit received, or 
damage avoided ; allo a civil rejoicing upon 
account of a marriage, birth-day, or corona- 
tion of a king, prince, \&c. The original of 
both is very ancient, as well among the Pa- 

ans and Jetus, as Chriſtians and Mabometans. 

TIVITY (S.) the mirth, pleaſure, and 
publick gladneſs ſhewn or expreſſed at, or up- 
on a feſtival. 

FESTOO N (S.) a garland, or ornament of 
flowers, fruits, and leaves intermixed, an- 
ciently much uſed at the gates of temples, 
where feaſts or ſolemn rejoicings were held, 
or at any other places where marks of pub- 
lick jey and gaiety were defired, as at tri- 
umphal arches, tournaments, &c. alſo ſuch 
garlands 'as were put upon the heads of vic- 
tims in the ancient heathen facrifices ; alſo 
ſuch flowers as were anci laced at the 
entrances of churches, and on the tombs of 
ſaints, and now commonly underſtood of ſuch 
firings or collars of flowers, fruits and lraves 
tied together, and bulging out in the middle, 
as carvers or painters ornament architecture 
with, eſpecially doors or windows. | 

FETCH (V.) to go for, and bring a thing 


FEU 


from one place to another; ant in thi b, 


— 


FF 


FETCH G. deception 

8. 222 

ter, a te — r 
2 intentions, by aſking diſtant guet 


FE'TLOCK (S.) in the 4 | 
that grows behind on 1 


very tly the lower Joins | 
called. 7 or fallen hut bi 


FETT BR (V.) to chain 8 
hinder, to load with irons, 22 
Ts (8) chain 

FETTE 8.) chains, clogs, or any othe 
Anh aL] put upon the by d oy 
nals, cattle, &c. alſo any reſtraint laid m 
a perſon in order to hinder him from pid 
away, or doing what his inclinations ut 
—_——— lead him to. 

FEUD (S.) an inveterate or unappeafable m 
or that a Pons is in, or conetive1 
a another ; an grudge ity, & 
Go. or veer * r 

FEU / DAL TENURE (S.) an eftate in l. 
given by the lord to his vaſſals, in liv 
wages, upon condition to aſſiſt the lord in ki 
wars, cr do him ſome other ſervice. Ti 
original of the grants was, that princes mig 
be furniſhed with a convenient number of k 
diers upon occaſion, and that the fronten 
their dominions might be well defended iii 


=  &-! 


fp, 
incum- 


Tg. Frs 


the enemy; at firſt theſe feudal eſtata wn 
held abſolutely at the will of the lod; & Fer 
afterwards they were made hereditary, x and con 


dutchies, earldoms, baronies, Ec. were gran 

ed abſolutely upon the condition of f aer 
homage ; the vaſſal was obliged to appen this tou 
the field upon his lord's ſummons, to folk of Dove 
his andard, to Protect his perſon, ad - Wl 
to deſert him upon the ſcore of danger, pled, an 


to pay aids and taxes; upon non · perform 
of which, the eſtate was m— yy * 
the year 0 b Capet ma ft $ 
heed, a a French nobility bern 
take their ſurnames from their princpal n 
nors. William the Conquerer is faid to Kc. it b 
introduced theſe tenures into Ex. art of } 
granting theſe fees was ancientiy very ber 


In the Empire, thoſe that were conls WIS): 
were granted by delivering a ſtandard of * th 
ner; but the French paſſed them by c MEL 0 
a ring and a ſtaff, I 0 
FEU'DATORY (s.) a vaſſal or peri deen, 


holds of a ſuperior in fee, or upon c ah 


i ale ic 
of homage, or other ſervice. | 
FEU'DIST (s.) a ſtudent or perſon wel CN 

fied or ſkil'ed in the * of _ &, ON 
FEUDS (S.) the title of a „eon 
the eh and ſervices which a u AUT ($ 


| 


FFA 
jen prince or lord, for fuch fees 
or lands as he holds of him. ; 
FEVER (S.) in Phyſich, is a ſtrong, unna- 
zan of the blood, attended with an 

; jon; and, if great, commanly proves 
inflammation j — — b,ag wa 
13 as an 
is that whoſe primary 
blood itſelf, and is the true or 


ver. 
Py mock Fever, which ariſes as an 
accident or ſymptom of ſome other antece- 
diſorder, 
_ Continued Fever, is that which gives 
the patient no reſpite or intermiſſion, but 
flicks to him from its firſt appearance to its 
final period. | 

A Haie Fever, is a flow durable one, 
extenuating and emaciating the body by in- 
ſenbble degrees. 

A Putrid Fever, is commonly conſidered 
1 2 ſecondary one, ariſing from the diſcharge 
of putrid puru'ent matter from ſome morbid 
part, as an u cer in the lungs, &c. 

A Burning Fever, is when the oiſcaſe is very 
acate, ard the motion of the blood . — 
d, remering the patient exceeding hot, dry, 
— — kills the third or 
fourth day. 

An Intermitting Fever, is what is vulgarly 
aled an ague, and ces ſes and returns at fixed 
periods ; there are many other diſtinctions, 
too many for this place. 

E'VERISH (A.) having the ſymptoms of, 
a being inclined to a fever. 

EVERSHAM (S.) in Kent ; this town was 
rſt incorporated by the name of the barons 
of Fevenſbam, then by the title of mayor 
and commonalty, and laſt'y, which is its pre- 
ent charter, by the name of mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of the town of Feverſbam; 
this town is a member of the town and port 
of Dover ; it hath two markets weekly, vix. 


pled, and in a flouriſhing condition, though 
accuſed of very much following the ſmug- 
E- rade; it flands in one of the molt fruit- 
ful parts of all Kent, and has a very commo- 


y een ous creek to fetch and carry all manner of 
incpal0 teceſſaries and merchandizes in hoys, lighters, 
id to l Kc. it being the principal port-town in this 
gland | art of Kent ; diſtant from London 44 com- 
very bes uted, and 48 meaſured miles. 


WS.) 2 ſmall company, or number of per- 
ns or things. 
EL or FU'EL (s.) all forts of matter 
per to burn or make fires with for any 
Rnience whatever; alſo any thing that 
Pounues or increaſes a diſturbance, quarrel 
rale lon among friends, neighbours, ali 8, 
" Xqua1Ntance, 
£55 (S., the ſmallnefs of a company 
UT ($.) the name of the ſeventh or 
* te of the three ſeptenaries of the ga 


on Wedneſday and Saturd y ; it is well peo- 


FID 

mut, of common ſcale of muſieal tones or 
notes. 

FIB V.) to tell an untruth, a genteel expref- 
ſion for a lie. 

FIB (S.) a genteel ſoft name or word for a lie, 
y"truth, or falſe ſtory. 

. (S.) a liar, one who ſpeaks falſe- 
y, &c. 

FI'BERS or FI'BRES (S.) in Aratony, a 
imilar part of an animal body, ſometimes 
called 2 filament, and when very ſmall, ca- 
pillament ; it is a ſlender thread, which being 
variouſly interwoven or wound up, forms the 
various ſolid parts of an animal b:dy ; alſo 
the long fine parts or threads that any natural 
body is compoſed of, | 

FI/'BROUS (A.) made up of, or full of threads 
or fibres. | 

FUCKLE (A.) unſettled, unreſolved, change» 
able, inconſtant. 

FICKLENESS (S.) unſettledneſs, irreſolute- 
— variableneſs, inconſtancy, changeable- 


FICTION (S.) a tale, fable, or invented ſto- 
ry, a lie er deluſion. 

FICTYTIOUS (A.) imaginary, without juſt 
ground, invented, rot real. 

FID (S.) in Ship Carpentry, is an iron or 
wooden pin, made conical or tapering, to 
_ ſtrands of repes that are ſpliced or 
fa together; alſo the heel of the top- 
maſt that bears in upon the cheſs trees. 

FI'DDLE (S.) the moſt common muſical in- 
ſtrument now in uſe ; called alſo a violin. 

FI'DDLE (V.) to play ordinarily or indifferently 
upon the muſical infirnment called a fiddle ; 
alſo to ſpend a perſon's time about matters of 
ſmall or no importance. 

FIDE'LITY (S.) truftineſs, faithfulneſs, ho- 
neſty, integrity; the Ancients ſented 
this virtue hieroglyphically, by an elephant; 
alſo the name of an order of knighthood, in- 
ftituted by Frederick III. king of Denmark in 
1670 ; this order conſiſts of 19 of the princi- 
pal lords and officers of the kingdom, who 
are obliged to wear about their necks a white 
croſs, in a red and white ribband, in memory 
of the croſs, which is faid to have appeared to 
Valdemar II. when he made war againſt the 
Pagans in Livonia. 
FI'D-HAMMER (S.) the head of which is a 
fid with a claw, to open ropes, pull out nails, 
— 2 the one end, and to drive with the 
other. a 
FI'DIUS (S.) a deity which the Romans bor- 
rowed of the Sabines, and was by them 
greatly honoured with temples and facrifices ; 
he was worſhipped upon the Quirinal hill in the 
month of June, and was ca led Sanctus Sa- 
bus, and Semi- pater. 

FTDLER (S.) a conte mptuous name for muſi - 

cians, but particularly for an indifferent or 

bad player upon the fiddle; alſo a trifling, 
fooliſh, or impertinent perſon. 


FYDLING (s.) playing upon a fiddle; al 
P Pp trifling 
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FIF 


-  frifling or ſquandering away time id'y, or in | 


fooliſh baubles. 

FIDU'CIARY (S.) a truſtee, or one appoint- 
ed to look after the buſineſs or effects of an- 

FIE (Part.) out upon, for ſhame, forbear, or 
how can you do ſo diſcommendable a thing. 

FIEF (S.) lands or tenements which a vaſſal 
holds of his lord by ſealty and homage, and 
for which he owes ſervice, or pays rent; alſo 
a manor or noble inheritance. 

FIELD (S.) is commonly underſtood of thoſe 
incloſed parce's of ground that are manured 
for graſs 6r corn, according to the nature of 
the ſoil, or conveniency of the place, and 
ſometimes called meadows, incloſures; or 

common open fields, when a great many 
ple's property lies together, with ſuch ſepa- 
rations as banks, dit: hes, quick-ſets, &c. In 
Heraldry, it is the ſurſace or of the 
ſhield or efcutcheon, thus called, as contain- 

- ing the atchievements anciently acquired in 
the field of battle, or it is the ground whereon 
the colours, bearings, metals, turns, charges, 
&c, are repreſented ; in blazoning a coat, 
they always begin with the fie/d, as he bears 
ſable, &c. The modern heralds more fre- 
quently uſe the term ſhield or eſcutcheon, 
than feld; in Painting, the eld is the ſame 
with grcund; in War, it is the place where a 
battle is fought, and an army encamps. 


FIELD COLOURS (s.) are ſmall flags, about 


a foot and a half ſquare, which are carried a- 
long with the quarter-maſter-general, for 
marking out the ground for the ſeveral ſqua- 
drons and battalions of an army. 
FIELD OFFICERS (S.) in Var, are ſuch 
as have the command of a whole regiment, 
vix. the colonel, lieutenant-calonel, and ma- 


Jor. 
FIELD PIFCES (S.) are ſma'] c:nnon carried 
along with an army in the field, as three 

. pounders, minions, ſakers, &c. 

FIELD STAFF (S.) a ſtaff carried by the 
gunners, ?bout the length of an halberd, with 
Ighted matches ſcrewed on the ends, when 
they are on duty. 

FIELD WORKS (S.) are ſuch as are thrown 
up by an army in the beßeging a fortreſs ; or 
elſe by the beſieged, in defence of the place. 

FIEND (S.) a devil, or evil ſpirit, a fury, or 
great ſcold. 

FIERCE (A.) furious, cruel, ſtern, terrible. 

FI'ERY (A.) hot, furious, fierce, raſh, in- 
conſiderate, paſſionate, 


FIFE (S.) a ſmall wind-mufical inſtrument, 


by ſome called a flagellet, very fhrijl in its 
tone, much uſed by the Stoiſers, &c. allo 
the name of a conſiderable county in Scotland, 
Jarge and well inhabited, having the river 
Forth on one fide, and the Tay on the other ; 
it is one of the beſt counties in the kingdom, 
and abounds with towns and noblemens ſeats ; 
towards the coaſt it is very fruitful in corn, 
Sc, and well provided with ſiſh of all forts; 


FIG 


here is alſo abundance of coals 
made; the earls of Rothes of the ay 
of Leſley, are hereditary ſberff of this coun. 
ty ; the principal city is St. Andrew's which 
was formerly an archbiſhoprick, and the reſi 
Row of — —— 3 it is dignified with a Unis 
verlity, th man - 
—— + nk 
FIFTEE'N (S.) a collection of ſo ; 
into one ſum, as makes up —— 
called, and which is expreſſed in our notativn 


by 15. 

FIFTEE'NTH (A.) the next to the fourtzeath 
in order, number, or ſucceſſion, regular 
aſcending or going forwards ; alſo any whal 
thing being divided in fifteen parts or num- 
bers, one of thoſe parts is called a ff 
of the whole; alſo the way of levying tare 
anciently, was by granting the king 1, 2, 4, 
dec. fifteenths; in Muſick, it is the third rye 
tition of any particular note in the ſcale, . 
dinarily aſcending or deſcending. 

FIFTH (A) with reſpect to order and number, 
is to be underſtood in the ſame manner as the 
fifteenth above; and in Mufich, it is called & 
apente. 

FIG (S.) a ſweet, pleaſant, ſoft, delicous frai, 
the produce of a tree of the ſame name; 
there are various ſorts of them, denominated 
from their colour, but the white are mit 
eſteemed 3 they grow almoſt every uber, 
but in warm countries beſt ; they are gather 
ed in autumn, and laid to dry in the ſun ut 
a hurdle, and ſometimes in a flow oven « 
furnace, and are uſed both as focd aud phy 
fick, being eſteemed very nouriſhing, a 
proper to ſoften the aſperities of the break 
and much uſed for gargariſms, agzinft dis 
ders of the throat and mouth, and often » 
plied externally with good ſucceſs, to (oite 
tumours, digeſt and promote maturation; | 
virtuoſi of the French academy (ay, it i 
flower as well as a fruit, and that by diſſe 
on, it diſcovers all the eſſentiak of a fwe 
as the ſtan ina, apices, and farina far 

FIGHT (S.) a combat, engagement, or {ru 
ling for maſtery between a few or many, 3 
commonly applied to armies; allo the rame( 
waſte cloaths, which hang round a ſap in 
engagement, to keep the men from fe 
ſeen by the enemy; alſo bulk head, ft 
for the men to ſtand behind to fire upon! 
enemy when he boards them, are called 
ig bes. 

FIGHT (V.) to contend for the maſery, 
endea vouring to kill, deſtioy, or overcome 
oppoſets. * 

FI'GHTER (S.) one that is ready or vi ILCH 
to fight or engage another upon 2 ve!) iT 
affront or occaſion ; alſo thoſe who et 1 
ing by pub ickly fighting upon 2 ſtage | 

FI'GMENT (S.) an invented Rory, 2 
lacy, or impoſition, 4 

FI'GURATE NUMBERS (8.) att 0 
refer to, or repreſent ſome gromer l. 


FIL 


4 200 are conſidered as lineary, ſuperficial, or 
coun« lid; and in Muſick, figurate counter · point, 
which 1 her there is a mixture of diſcords along 
e ref- with the concords ; and when the compoſer 
A Uni- jntreduces all the ornamental, as well as har- 
| confi- monica] parts of mufick, and uſes points, ſyn- 
, Kc. it is called fgurate deſcant. 
w uaity FIGURATIVE (A.) a fabulous or metapho- 
mer {@ rical way of g the intentions or de- 


f a perſon, either by hieroglyphick re- 
— of men, beaſls, birds, trees, 
Kc. or by words that have, or are interded 


to have a different meaning from the plain, 


W0tatvn 


rteeath 


r * * * 
1 natural, and grammatical fignification of 
r num- them. 
fifteenth FIGURE (S.) the fhape, repreſentation, faſhi- 


en, or form of any thing, and particularly 


tax 
Tag ſpoken of painting and ſculpture ; alſo the nu- 
ird repe- meral charaters 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. In Divi- 
tale, u nity, it means ſomething couched under a 


fable, or ſome other dark way of expreſſion; 
in Grammar, an expreſſion that varies from 
the common rules, &c. in Cemetry, it is a 
pytion of ſpace. included within one continued 
line, or many; things under one line are 


number, 
er 25 the 


calls & 


095 fruit called circles, e lipſes, thoſe under many, 
e name; when the bounding lines are right lines, are 
1" minated called rectilinear figures, which may be tri- 
are mot angles, quadrangles, &c. in Heraldry, it is 
y whey a bearing in the ſhield, repreſenting an hu- 
ie pather- man face, as the ſun, an angel, &c. in A. 


frilgy, it is a draught of the heavens for 


(un uri 
wy particular time paſt, preſent or to come; 


Oven 


aud ply in Darcing, it is the particular manner of 
Ing, © ſtopping and moving in any particular dance; 
he bref Dith the Weavers, it is the pattern from 
inſt din which they make their flowers, &c. in their 


often 3 filks, 

to ſoft IGURE (V.) to carve, draw, or repreſent 
ation; | the ſhape, proportion, or ſimilitude of any 
y, it ü thing ; alſo to ſet over, or put the figures 
y dite of the concords over the thorough baſs of a 


f 2 fe 


piece of muſick, for the uſe of the harpſi- 


run chord or organ; alſo to compute or make 
, or ln writhmetical calculations by the figures 1, 2, 
mam, 4, &c, 

he ramed ILAMENTS (S.) ſmall, thin threads or fi- 


a th 1n 
from be 
e2ds, let 
re upon 


called ci 


ores, ſuch as the fleſh, nerves, ſkins, plants, 
roots, &c, are compoſed of. | 
LASER or FILA'ZER (S.) an officer in 
the court of Common-Pleas, that firings or 
files the writs, whereon he makes out pro- 
>, of which there are 14 in the ſeveral 
@vi"ons and counties, 

ILBERDS (S.) a large and curious ſort of 
(mall nuts. 


muten, 
Yer come 


ot wil ch (V.) to thieve, ſteal, or take away 
very in piately, eſpecially ſpoken of ſmall things or 
ho get a furs at a time. 
150 ILE (S.) an infirument of Reel, cut full of 
„ alen on or furrows, whereby it is made rough, 
d principally by the workers in metal, to 
are fa take *w3y (uperfluities in, and to ſmooth or 
rica. 3; poliſh their works; alſo a thread or wire 


FIM 


ſerving them; alſo a row of ſoldiers ſtanding 
behind one another the depth of a battalion 
or ſquadron; in Heraldry, it is a mark of 
diſtinction worn by an eldeſt ſon daring his 
father's life. 

FILE-OFF (V.) in War, to fall off from 
marching a great many in front, to march 
more in length by conſtituting many more 
rows or files than were before. 

FTLET or FI'LLET (S.) a ſmall, flat, and 
broad ornament uſed in all the orders of ar- 
chitecture. 

FI'LIAL (A.) any thing belonging to à ſon, 
as reſpect, fear, love, &ec. | 

FI'LING (S.) the wearing away any thing by 
rubbing it with a file; it is an operation 
which, in moſt metaline works, comes next 
after forging. 

FILL (V.) to put or pour into acaſk, cheſt, 
bottle, &c. liquor or other matters, that it 
can hold no more. 

FI'LLEMOT (S.) a fort of yellowiſh colour, 
ſomewhat repreſenting the colour of faded or 
dead leaves. 

FI'LLET (S.) an inftrument made uſe of by 
women to tie or bind up their hair with, 
made of ſuch ſtuff as the uſer beſt likes; 
among the Archites, it is called an aſtragal; 
in Heraldry, it is the fourth part of an or- 
dinary ; alſo the name of the thick or fleſhy 
— of a leg of veal, &c. after the ſhank or 

ny part is cut off; with the Farriers, it is 
the fore-part of a horſe's ſhoulder, or that 
part next the breaſt ; in Anatomy, it is the 
extremity of the ligament under the tongue, 
called the framum or bridle; in Botany, it is 
thoſe threads found in the middle of a flower. 

FI'LLIGRANE (S.) a kind of embelliſhment 
on gold or filver, in the manner of threads 
or grains, or both incloſed thereon. 

FTLLIP (S.) a throw, toſs, or ſhoving a piece 
of money by the ſtrength or ſpring of one 
finger only; alſo a ſmall ſtroke or blow upon 
the noſe, &c. with a ſingle finger; alſo the 
raiſing the ſpirits by wine, or other ſtrong 


18. 

FI'LLY (S.) a the or mare colt. 

FILM (S.) a thin ſkin which ſeparates any 
parts of the fleſh ; in Plants, it is that ſkin 
which keeps the ſee-s aſunder. 

FI'LTER (S.) a pretended charm or potion 
given to a perſon to make him or her love 
ſome other particular perſon. 

FI'LTER or FILTRATE (V.) to ſtrain or 
paſs liquer through paper, cloth, &c. in or- 
der to ſeparate the feces or groſs matter from 
the pure liquid matter. 

FILTH (S.) dirt, ſoil, naſtineſs. 

FI'LTHY (A.) naſty, dirty, impure, immo- 
deft, obſcene, &c. 

FILTRA'TION (S.) the paſſing liquids thro” 
paper, thick cloth, &c. to make them very 
clear or fine. ; 

FIMBRIATED (A.) in Healdry, an ordi- 


e ben are put for the better pre- 


nary which is edged round with one of a dif- 
Pp 2 ; ferent 
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FIN 
ferent colour; alſo flowers, &e. that are cut 
or jagged about the edges, like a. or 


fringe. 

FIN 8 the wings of fiſb; ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a duck's claws, by means of which 
they move or ſwim, 

FI'NABLE (A.) that is ſubject or liable to be 
fined, mulcted, or charged with a ſum to be 
paid for ſome miſdemeanor, 

FI'NAL (A.) that in which a thing terminates 
or ends. 

FINAL CAUSE (S.) the purpoſe, deſign, or 
end for which a thing is done. 

FINAL LETTERS (S.) thoſe which end a 


word. . 

FI'N ALLY (Part.) to ſum up the whole mat- 
ter, at laſt, or in the laſt place, in the end, 
or once for all. | 

FINANCE (S.) a term uſed by the Frencb, 

© for the publick revenues of the king or ſtate, 
and fo the council of the finances are the 
fame with our commiſſioners of the Troa- 
fury, c. 

FINANCES (S.) the publick treaſury or ex- 

© chequer of the French nation. . a 

FIN ANCT'ER (S.) an officer belonging to the 

* publick treaſury, cuſtoms, or other revenues, 
eſpecia'ly the exchequer. 

FINARY or FINERY (S.) the ſecond forge 
at the iron mill, chat fits the iron for pub- 

lick uſe, 

FINCH (S.) an appellative to many forts of 

party - coloured ſmall birds, ſuch as bull-finch, 
told - inch. chaffinch, &. alſo a ſurname 
of men and women, &c. | 

FIND. (V.) to gain or recover what was loſt, 
miſlaid, or out of the way; to feel or know 
by experience the advantage or diſadvantage 


of a thing; alſo to diſcover a thing or art“ 


that was hid or unknown before. 
FI'NDERS (S.) officers in the cuſſoms that 
are now called ſearchers, 
FINE (A.) delicate, gay, ſpruce, curious, hand- 
ſome, rich ornaments, &c. alſo pure, unmix- 
ed, ſpoken of gold and filver. 


FINE (S.) in Law, has ſeveral fienifications ; 


the firſt, is a covenant made before juſtices, 
and entered on record for conveyance of 
lands, tenements, or any thing inheritable. 
2. The price or ſum which is the cauſe of 
obtaining a benefit, is called a fine. 3. What 
an offender pays in fatisfaQtion of his crime. 

4. The aſſurance which makes men enjoy 
their lands and inheritance, &c. 

FINE (V.) to mul& or puniſh by ob'iging a 
perſon to pay a ſum of money for or inſtead 
of a corporal puniſhment ; alſo as an »cknow- 
ledgment of the lord's power or right in Ia, 


&c. allo to rectify, clarify, or purge liquors | 


from the dregs that are or may be mixed 
with them. e 
FNE-DRA WING (S.) a curicus, neat, ond 
uſeful way of mending rents in clothes; a 
part cular part of the taylors art, 


7 


FIR 

FI'NENESS (S.) the delicacy and extraordin 
reliſh for, and performance in ally art or fc 
ence, particularly poetical ones, 

FI'NERS (S.) commonly called Reß uri 
thoſe perſons that ſeparate and purify gold and 
hlver from allay, droſs, &c, that may be 
mixed or incorporated with it. 

FI'NERY (S.) richneſs of dreſs, ey clothing 
curious workmanſhip, beautiful ornament of 
any kind, 

FINGER (V.) to feel, handle, meddle, or 
play with, and frequently means the taking, 
receiving, paying, and managing the mate 
of a private perſon, or publick concern, 

FINGER'S BREADTH (S.) an adden: 
meaſure, about two third parts of our com- 
mon inch, ö 

FINGERS (S.) the extreme part of the hand, 
divided into five parts or branches, conſ ſting 
of 15 bones diſpoſed in three rows or tabs, 
esch fineer having three, 

FI'NICAL (A.) fooliſhly nice, Cainty, cur- 
ous, ſpruce, neat, over and above mh, 
reſerved, and pretendedly cautious, affedted, 
or conceited, 

FI'NIS (S.) the end, concluſion, or finiſhing 
of any matter, work, book, &c. 

FINISH (V.) to compleat, perform, accom- 
pliſh, or make an end of a piece of work, 

FI'NISHER (S.) an ender, compl-iter, d 
one that puts the laſt band to a pee of 
work ; a particular branch in the watch- 
makers buſineſs, &c. 

FI'NISHING (S.) compleating, ending, « 
per ſecting; in Arcbitecture, it is frequenty 
applied to'a crowning, &c. raiſed over a pi 
of building, ſuch as a lanthorn, come, kt. 


de 


to cont 
*RINC 
rials th 
dal, 


then co 

FI'NITE (A.) limited, bounded, any thing ter, an 
that acts by the impuiſe or permiſſion of av ord ng 
ether, or that has any deter minate extent cc wr ſolid 
duration. nonly « 
FINI'TOR (S.) among Mathematictan, is & hoſe © 
ther the natural horizon, or an inſtrument NIV. 
h ſe uſe is the fame with the horizon, Juntitie 
FIR or FIRR (S.) the name of a tree, tit rler to 
wood whereof is much uſed in building, bot mill yet 
of young and old trees; the young bot M A, 
and are then called baulks, the old, as tims „ conf 
ber for the large beams of dwe ling: brut, RMANM 
ware-heuſes, &c. or in boars or planks r eth! 
called deale, for flooring, weather-boardirgy de fixed 
c. Theſe baulks, timbers, or planks, Serip 
brought chiefly from Norway ard Swedn, that 
FIRE (S.) among the old Philypberi, ut tog 
deemed an element in nature, created wit ten af 
the property of heating, burning, or deny deans th 
ing whatever had too great a mixture of Ched co 
but- among the preſent (et of ſearchers it Mence w 
nature, it is defined to be only the effect 0 MAN 
violent or rapid motion, excite} in or up by the 
the conſuming body ; fo that whatever heats the Ea 
warms, or barns, is called fre. Semen their te 
it mens the courage, mettle, ſpirit, wn MNES 
or biiſkneſs of a man, or other creatur Moyez hl 


movly a diſtinct employment. va i 


ccab, wood, 1 

ls, &c. 
gn by ſeveral of the 
— 26 2 deity, who, in imitation of 
ir, kept continual fre burning upon their al- 
anz in the Keiftrre, God ie faid often to 
have appeared in, Or incompaſſed with 
fire, 1, to Moſes in the burning buſh, on 
mount Sinai, to the prophets Iſalab, Exe- 
tid, and St. Jabn; the wrath of God is de- 
ſcribed by a conſuming fire, and the angels, 
1 his miniſters, are compared to it; and the 
puniſhment of impenitent ſinners by everlaſt- 
ing burnings, &c. Several diſeaſes go by this 
Ame, as the St. Anthony's fire, &c. alſo 
gary mechanical performances called fre- 
vrt, both for war and paſtime, as bombs, 


hand, nckets, Ke. alſo ſeveral natural phenome- 
{ſting g's, as the roalking Fre, called alſo the 
ranks, ick · - ant hor , &c. 


RE v.) to kindle, light up, excite, or tir 
wp; allo to let off, or diſcharge any ſort of 
fre-arms, whether great or ſmall. 
RE-SHOVEL (S.) an iron inſtrument to 
throw coals or live cinders on the fire with, 
to continue or encreaſe it, 

RING s.) ſometimes fignifies the mate- 
fl that are fit to make fires with, ſuch as 
coals, wood, turff, &c. and ſometimes it 
means the act of diſcharging or letting off 
peat or (mall guns, piſtols, &c. 

RK (V.) to whip, beat, lah, or cut with 
rods, thongs, cords, or any thing that will 
nete much ſmart or pain, without any great 
ranger of life, 

IN (S.) a veſſel uſed for liquids, and 
then conta'ns nine galions, when applied to 
, and but eight when uſed for ale, ac- 
ding to the exciſe ſtandard; alſo a velle] 
br ſolid:, as butter, ſoap, &c. and com- 


nonly contains about 56 pound weight of 


ork, 

ter, of 
pece of 
witch 


ing, e 
en 
rap 
*, br, 
yy thing 
n of 1 
tent of 


u, i 8 doe commodities, 

Grument RKIN-MAN (S.) one who takes up large 
700. quantities of beer of the publick brewers, in 
tree, the Mer to retale it to particular cuſtomers in 
ing, both ll veſſels or quantities. 

e vdo, IM (A,) fure, laſting, durable, ſolid, ſtea- 
„ as tims . 1677 — — 

g-houkes, NT (S.) in the od Aſtronomy, was 
r planks, e ith heaven or ſphere, or that wherein 
- boardiry de fixed dars were ſuppoſed to be placed; in 
anks, 4 he Scripture, it is ſuppoſed to be that parti- 
ave den, Jn that ſupports the heavens, which, like 
bers, #1 frog bank, keeps the upper and lower 
cited with ten aſunder ; and in common Speech, it 
r deln dam the viſible and apparent expanſe, or 
ure of it thed covering over us, the matter or con- 
chen i ence whereof we know not. 

effect d MAN (s.) a paſſport or permiſſion grant- 
or up? by the great mogul, and other monarchs, 


the Faß Indies ; 

pears, to foreign ſhips, to trade 

KMNESS (S.) ability, Readineſs, faſtneſs, 

pmojreableneſs, reſoluteneſs , conddancy 

egy ly, the coutrary-to fluidneſs 
* 


U 


FIS 


FIRST (A.) the chief, principal, original, Re. 
this term has various applications, both reli- 
giouſly and politically ; as the frf# fruits a- 
mong the Jetus, were appointed by Moſes to 
be offered unto God, not only of corn, but 
alſo of many other things, that the reſt of 
the product might be ſanctiſied into a bleſſing 
unto the owner; it was alſo appointed, that 
the firſt-born of man ſhalt thou redeem, 
and the firſtling of unclean beafts ſhalt thou 
redeem, Numb. rw 2 25 The old E- 
gyptians uſed to the frf# corn that was 
cut, to how!) about the ſheaves, and to in- 
voke 1ffr, at whoſe ſolemnities they uſed to 
carry baſkets of wheat and barley in proceſ- 
fion ; the Atherians uſed to worſhip their dei- 
ties with the rt ide corn; the H G 
uſed to preſ-nt the chriceſt of their þrf# fruits 
to Apollo Delius, by the hands of virgins of 
the beſt character; the Romans offered their 
Ai fruits to Jam, Cc. With Us, the firf 
fruits are the profits of every benefice for one 
year, originally intended for the pope's bene- 
fit, and were accordingly, before the refor- 
mation, paid him; but by ſtatute 26 of 
Henry VIII. tranſlated to the crown. Queen 
Anme in the third year of her reign made a 
grant of that whole revenue, to ſettle a fund 
for the augmentation of the livings of the 


poor clergy. 

FI'RST-BORN (S.) this word is not always 
to be underſtood ſtriet ly, ing to the 
literal meaning, eſpecially in the ſcripture, 
where it is ſometimes taken for the moſt ex- 
cellent, or diſtinguiſhed for any thing extra- 
ordinary among men or things, as, the firſt- 
born of the poor, Iſaiah xiv. 30. is the moſt 
miſerable or neceſſitous, &c. When God by 
his angel killed all the #rf-5boyn of the E- 
gyfptians, he ordained, that all the frf-born, 
both of men, if males, and tame beaſts for 
ſervice, ſhould be conſecrated to him ; but if 
the firfl-born was 2 girl, they were under no 
cbligation to offer any thing, either for her, 
or the ſucceeding children, tho“ males. If a 
man had many wives, the firfi-born of each 
that was a boy, was to be redeemed, by 
bringing them to the temple, and paying the 
ſum of five ſhekels for each. * 

FI'RSTLING (S.) the firſt- born of every erea - 
ture, whether man or beaſt, but principally 
means that of beaſts, | 

FISC (S.) the treafury of a prince or common- 
wealth, that which we now commonly call 
his e . | 

FI'SCAL (A.) ſomething relating to the pecu- 
niary affairs or intereſts of the king, the 
commonwealth, or private perſous. 

FISH (S.) the inhabitants of the water, uſu- 
ally clothed either with fins br ſcales, or 
both, except the ſhell kind; there are almoſt 
an innumerable number of various kinds or 
ſorts ; alſo timbers or beams made faſt to the 


maſts and yarl of Gips to en ther 3 


FISHGUARD (s.) in Pembrokeſbire, a ſmall 


_ + running from place to place, in a hurrying, 
FI'SSURE (S.) a cleft, crack, rent, breach, 


| 
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FIT 


in Hera'dry, they are a bearing eſteemed leſs 
honourable than beaſts or fowls. 

-FI3H v.) to catch %; alſo to get out a ſe- 

.  cret by ſly queſtions, and diſtant means, un- 
perceived- by the perſon wrought upon ; alſo 
to bind or faſten thin planks or timbers to the 

yards or maſts of ſhips to ſtrengthen them. 

FI'SHERMAN (S.) a practiſer of catching 
ſiſh, particularly ſpoken of thoſe who make 

a trade of it. 

FISHER (S.) a commodious place for taking 
a large quantity of fiſh, with eaſe and cer- 
tainty, and ſometimes it is applied to a, com- 
pany or parcel of men united to carry on the 
fiſhing-trade ; the moſt conſiderable fiſheries, 
or places for catching fiſh in Europe, for ſal- 
mon, — . „ cod and mackarel, are along 
the coaſts of England, Scotland and Ireland; 
for whales, about Greenland, &c. 


' town, whole chief trade is herrings, which 
are canght in the ſea, that lies at the foot of 
the hill or cliff upon which the town is built, 
and which forms a good harbour; it has a 
ſmall market weekly on Friday, and is diſ- 

tant from Landen 170 computed, and 199 
- meaſured miles. 

FISK (V.) to caper, dance, or run about in a 

_ | wanton manner. 

FYSKING (S.) hopping, ſkipping, dancing, or 


. careleſs, wanton manner. 


or narrow opening; in Surgery, fuch flaws, 

2 — or rents that happen long-ways in 

FIST (S.) the whole hand clenched, ſhut up, 

or cloſed together. 

FISTULA (S.) among the Ancients, was an 
inſtrument of muſick of the wind kind, but 
how conſtructed or uſed is not certain; in 

Surgery, it is a deep, winding, callous, ca ver- 

. - Nous ulcer, with a narrow entrance, but o- 
pening thence into a ſpacious bottom, and ge- 

_ neral'y yielding a ſharp, virulent matter; 

there are ſeveral names annexed to this diſ- 
eaſe, according to the parts that are affected; 

allo the name of a pipe through which the 
communicants anciently ſucked the wine out 
of the cup in the lord's ſupper. | 

FI'STULAR' FLOWERS (S.) ſuch as are 

| compounded, or conſiſt of many long, -hol- 

low, ſmall flowers like pipes, and edged or 
notched at the ends. 

FI'STULOUS (A.) after the manner, or like 

to a Gftula, | 

FI'STY-CUFFS (S.) blows, or fighting with 
the fiſt, or hands clenched together. 

FIT (A.) proper, convenient, fuitab'e, as 2 
thing ought to be. 

FIT (S.) a ſudden motion or inclination to do 

ing; alſo a malady or diſorder of the 

- animal ſpirits, whereby à perſon is rendered 

- incapable of action, of which there are many 

- forts, that go by various names, 


FIZ 


ſhape or body of a man, wor Ah wig 
to prepare or make any thing wane « i; 
able for the purpoſe intended; alſo t or fait. 
— — — — ting by te 
turning TY 
fon, &c. e 9P00 2 like oo 

FITCH {S.) by ſome called a 
pulſe to feed fowls with; ok n 
pole-cat, or rank-ſcented ferret ; allo the 
of a painter's ſmall, fine, ſoft, har. b. 

FITCHEE | 

E' (S.) in Hera ; | 
lower end +: , croſs 5 
like a ſpike or needle, to thruſt — | 
ground; it is ſuppoſed to take its rig fv, 
the primitive Chriſtian pilgrims, who 8h 
to travel with a croſs in their hand, a 
when they reſted, pitched or thruſt k iy 
the ground. 

FITZ (S.) a word borrowed from the Fra 
fignitying ſon, and is very commonly add 
peop'e's names, eſpecially the iſo, and he 
in England, to the natural ſons of the kin 
as James Fitz- Roy, duke of Craſtm, 85 

FIVE (S.) the number conſiſting of 6 m 
units, and marked 5 or V. 

FIX (V.) to reſolve, ſett e, or agree upon, 
make faſt in, or appoint to a place ot 
lar office. 

FIXA'TION (S.) the making faſt, ſetting, 
appointing certain perſons or things for cert 
purpoies;z and in Chymiſtry, it is a pecali 
preparation of mercury, whereby it is fit 
to bear the fire without evaporation, and th 
hammer without ſeparation, or flying am 
it is alſo applied to the binding together 
any volatile body, fo as it may bear tbe i 
which naturally it cannot. 

FI'XED BODIES (S.) are ſuch as neithert 
fire, nor any corroſive matter has ſuch di 
on, as to reduce or reſolve them into th 
component elements, that is, abſolutely 
deſtroy them. The Chymits make but t 
general diviſions of all bocies, viz. fed 
volatile; the fixed are ſuch as bear the um 
force of fire, without diſſipating or fend 
themſelves in fume ; the principal of wt 
are-go'd, filver, precious ſtones, elfen 
diamonds, ſalts, &c. 

FI'XEDNESS (S.) compoſedneſs, reſolute 
determirateneſs, cloſe app ication, &c. an 
Cbymiſtry, it is the oppoſite to volatitt, 
that property in bodies that rencers them 
pable of refiſting the fury of the fire, 4 

FI'XED STARS (S.) are thoſe that coat 
keep the ſame poſition and diſtance with 
ſpect to each other, and are what are prope 
meant or underſtood by the term flat, the 
thers being called planets or comets. | 

FI'ZGIG (S.) a dart or javelin to — 
as they ſwim; allo a wn 9 
buſtible matter, or 2 particular fort 
works. 


Wd 


| FI'ZZLE (S.) a baſtard or fileat fart, 0 
[- . 


by 


"FLA 
foally occaſions a very ſtrong, rank, diſagree- 


le ſmell. 
LR (V.) to break wind backwards fear- 


fully, and by reſtraint through ſhame, and 


or ſut⸗ : rſon to much trouble 
thereby putting the pe , 
ke ies (a.) limber, ſoft, moiſt, flimy, in 


a fate of decay, or . , 
Acc (A.) declining, drooping, wither- 
ing, decaying, flagging, or growing languid, 
weak, or faint. 

LAG (8.) the common name for all ſorts of 
colours, ſtandards, ancients, banners, enſigns, 
tc, The faſhion of bearing flags pointed or 


— triangular, is faid to be introduced by the Fa- 
into racers upon their ſeizing a before which 
i riſe fin time ll the enfigns of war were ſtretched or 
who ub extended on croſs pieces of wood, The pirates 
nd, u of A{ziers, and all along the coaſt of Barba- 
iſt it | yy, bear an hexagonal Hag; it is gules charg- 

d with a moreſk head, coifed with its tur- 
he Frad han, Kc. The term flag is more particu- 
ly added ry uſed at fea, for the colours, ancients, 
, and he fardards, &c . bore on the top of the maſts 
the king of veſſels, to notify the quality of the perſon 
m, Ce. who comma: ds the ſhip, of what nation it 
f 6 m b, and whether it is deſigned for war or 

inde; and alſo for the ſigns of what ſhips in 
e upon, | a feet muſt do, according as they have direc- 
or part tions from the chief commander, as to chaſe, 

to give over, to come to council, &c, Only 
ſettling the 2dmira! carries his flag on the main-top, 
for cert or top of the main-maſt; the vice-admiral 
$ a peculi carries his on the fore-top, and the rear- 
it is fit xmira] his on the mizzen-top 3 commanders 
1, and th of {quadrons bear their flags on the mizzen- 
ing zn maſt, when in the body of a fleet, and on 
topether the main-maſt, when they command a party; 


and terminate in a point, Flags bore on the 
men, are called gallants. The French 

Joz is blue, charged with a white croſs, and 
the arms of France, Beſides the national 
AA, merchant ſhips uſually bear leſſer flags 
on the mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the 
Cty, &c. where the maſter or owners com- 
manly reſide, 

To lawer or firike the Flag, is to pull it 
bun on the cap, and ſo let it hang over 
boſe, which is the token of the greateſt re- 
ſpect or ſubmiſſion, 
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reſolute To bang cut the qvhite Flag, is to - 
Ar. ans ter, or to ſignify when * ſhip — 
olatilty, toaſt it has no hoſtile intention, but comes as 
rs them a friend or al'y to trade, &c. 

fire, Tee red Flag, is the enfign of battle or 
at coat ane; the way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips 
ce with a triumph, is to tie the flags to the ſhrouds, 
are pid vr to the gallery in the hinder part of the 
flat, ths ip, and et them hang down towards the 
"0 er. and to tow the veſſels by the tern. 

oy _ V. to grow weak, faint, or limber, 


to : 24.0 » - 
l r. Fog, or weary of a thing, 


ELLE T 8.5 N 
— thn, ) a ſmall, muſical pipe, or | 


ſhould be opened two thirds of its height, | 


FLA 


FLA'GGON or FLA'GON (S.) large veffels 
to contain wine or water for feaſts or other 
publick uſes, as wine in churches for the uſe 
of the ſacrament, &c. 

FLACITIOUS (A.) notorioufly and openly 
wicked, very villainous or criminal, 

FLA'GRANCY or FLA'GRANTNESS (S.) 
notoriouſneſs, openneſs, publicknefs, earneſt - 
neſs, vehemeutnefs, ſhining, burning, or glit- 
teringneſs. 

FLA'GRANT ( A.) hot, burning, flaming, 
viſible, notorious, plain, manifeſt, infamous, 
wicked. 

FLAG OFFICERS (S.) are the admiral, the 
vice-admiral and rear-admiral, of the white, 
red and blue. 

FLAG SHIP (S.) one commanded by a gene- 
ral or flag officer, which carries a flag to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the ſecondary veſſels under 
the command or protection thereof, 

FLAG STAVES (S.) are ſtaves ſet on the 
heads of the top-gallant-maſts, and uſed to 
let fly, and unfurl the flags. 

FLAIL (S.) an inſtrument huſbandmen uſe to 
threſh out their corn. 

FLAIR or FLARE (V.) to burn away waſte- 
fully, like a candle that is blown by the wind, 
whereby the tallow is melted more on one 
ſide than the other. 

FLAKE (S.) a broad thin piece which comes 
off any thing like a ſcale, a flock of ſnow 
or ice; alſo the pieces into which a cod-fiſh, 
after dreſſing, naturally breaks. 

FLA'KY (A.)] full of ſcales, or that comes off 
in broad, thin pieces. 

FLAM (S.) a lie, a feigned tory, a ſham, an 
idle tale, a put-off, &c. 

FLA'MBEAU (S.) a torch or link made of 
tow well-covered with bees-wax, brimſtone, 
c. to give a large light in the night-time, 
to coaches, funeral proceſſions, &c. 

FLAME (S.) the brighteſt and moſt ſubtil part 
of any burning ſubſtance, that riſes above the 
fuel, and always forms a conical figure. 

FLAME (V.) to blaze or burn with a very 
lively or ſtrong heat, that is viſible, and 
forms a conical figure ; alſo to be exceedingly 
agitated with zeal for the proſecution or ſuc- 
ceſs of any thing. 

FLA'MENS or FLA'MINES (S.] certain 
prieſts among the old Romans, ordained by 
Numa Pompilius, to perform divine ſervice to 
Jupiter, Mars and Romulus; whence the firſt 
was called Flamen Dialis, the ſecond Martia- 
lis, and the third Quirinalis ; they were choſe 
out of the patricii or noblemen, and were in 
ſo great eſteem, that whatever malefactor 
could eſcape to them, eſpecially the firſt, 
could not be puniſhed that day; none but. 
married men could be elected into this office, 
and if his wife died, he reſigned his ſacerdotal 
function. This prieſt was allowed a robe of 
ſtate, and a rowling chair; no body might 
ferch fire out of his hou, unleſs to perform, 
ſome lacrifics; none but a freemag m_ 
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LAP (V.) to hang down like a thing that 


FLA 


derb him, nor with any other inftrament| 


than croſs ſeiſſars j befides theſe great flamens, 
there were, in fucceeding times, others of leſs 
note; ſo that at laſt every deity had ity parti- 
cular flamens, After the abolition of kings, 
the Remans choſe a certain prieſt, whom 
they preferred before the Flamen Dialis, but 

. him infericr to the arch-prieft, and 
called him rex ſacrorum. The Flamen Dialii 
pre ſided over all the veſt, had bis liftor or 
officer, was carried in an ivory chair, ard 
clad in royal robes. If any criminal came 
into his houſe, or caſt himſelf at his feet, he 
had power to pardon and deliver him out of 

the bands of juſtice: It was he bleſſed the 
arms, and officiated in chief, but had no civil 
office, that he might devote all his time to 
the worſhip of God ; his cap was made of a 

white ſheep ſkin, pcrificed to Jupiter, to 
whom he facrificed one every month z he 
wore an olive-branch in the top of his cap: 

He was choſen in a general aſſembly, the reſt 
in other aſſemblies, who were conſecrated by 

; this great pontiff, 

FLAMMIFEROUS (A.) ſubject to break out 
into a flame, or eaſily ſet on fire. 

FLANCH (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary, 
which is a ſegment of a circular ſuperficies, 
always born double, with the convex parts 
facing one another. 

FLANCONA'DE (S.] a term in War, or 
Fencing, ſignifying to puſh, thruſt, or bear 
down or hard upon the flank of a perſon or 
army. 

FLANGE (S.) thoſe ſide-pieces that are caſt on 
to iron pipes or barrels, to ſcrew them faſt, or 
to hane them by. 

FLANK (S.) that part of an animal's body 
where the ribs are wanting, and below the 
loins ; in an Army, it is the fide of a batta- 
lion, in contradiſtinction to front and rear; 
fo, to fall upon the enemy's flant, is to at 
tack them upon the ſide; in Fortification, it 
is a line drawn from the extremity of the 
face towards the inſide of the work, 

FLA'NKARD {S.) the knobs or lumps in the 
fides of a deer: 

FLANKS (S.) a diſeaſe, hurt, maim, ftrain, 
or diſorder in the back of a borſe; alſo a 
7190" pK diforder, ariſing from too much 

ood. 

FLA'NNEL (S.) a thin kind of woollen cloth, 
uſed chiefly for womens petticoats, childrens 
blankets, &c. 

FLAP (S.) a blow, firoke, or ſlap; allo the 
rim or border of a thing, as of a hat; alſo 
part of a thing that lets down with hinges, 
as the top of a ſhop-counter, &c. 

Fly-FLAP (S.) an inftrument or leather faften- 
ed to the end of a ſtick, wherewith butchers, 
er trades annoyed by flies, Kill thoſe 

8. | 


is grown limber, or has loſt its Rifineſs ; alſo 


FLA 


of the hand, or ſome broad. 
£0 — 8 of ſole leather, &c, _ lden, 
FLA (V.) to waſte, or burn 8 
to ſtare boldly in a perſon's far, i — 
L 
(S-) a ſudden light . 
ance, like the bans of tens 
pan or touch-hole, when 
as or u light cauſed by the neter cl 
hghteniog, in the element or y; 48. 
pretence made by 4 


ſpendthri/t, quack, or pretend-r ' 

of knowledge than be really tne. nn - 
Gay * to break out, blaze, er pin L* 

—— — e » Bun-. ing, 


of an ignorant perſon, the gaudy arp: 
dreſs of a fop, the —— 
reliſh of bad food, trifling diſcourſe, &c, 

FLA'SHY (A.) vain, bragging, boaſting, foul 
iſh, empty ; alſo any thing wateriſh and w. 
ſavoury. 

FLASK (S.) a thin bottle or glaſs veſſel to ju 
wine in, commonly cloathed with wicter g 
withes, to defend it from blows or cruſking 
in Gunnery, a ſmall horn curiouſly mat t 
put power in for thoſe that go a fouling; 
alſo a bed in the carriage of a piece of ad- "es 
nance; in Heraldry, it is an ordinary con 
poſed by a curved line drawn downwartt 
the baſe point, and always born double. 

FLA'SKET (S.) a large, open, wicker taket 
frequently employed to put cloaths in as fn 
as waſhed, and for many other hou(bold a 
veniencies. 

FLAT (A.) in Writing, dull, infipid, without which 
ſpirit; alſo liquor when it is dead, and the 
ſpirits inact ve; alſo any thing broa\, lug, 
or extenſive, the ſame with area, plane, 
ſurſace; any thing ſqueezed down, and 
made broad and thin; alſo an even, regu FA() 
fie d. &c. whete no hills or dales are, 

FLAT S.) in Arcbitecture, a ſmall ornament on 
the door-way of a houſe, to cover and flat n 
one from the rain; a fort of a bac, 
place to put flower-pots on; in the & L 
guage, the fame with ſhoals, fand. bb 
ſhelves, Kc. a dangerous place for ſhips « 
boats to go over, for fear of ſticking; | 
Muſick, it is marked thns Þ, and impor 
that the particnlar note againſt which 
ſtands, is to be played or ſung ha'f a ne 
tone lower than it naturally would be, 2 
when put at the beginning cf a line or f FAM 
affects all the notes upon that line or (pi 
Ec. by cauſing: them to be ſung cr 29) 
half a note or tone lower than they u 
if they were not fo affected. 1 

FLAT (v.) to ſqueeze down, to extend n 
to make broad and thin; to take zw Purſe 
life, ſpirit, or pleaſure of liquor, Wi 
buſineſs, to render it inſipid, trouve 
and unp'ealant. FLATL 


J 
1 


to flap, ſtrike, or give a blow with the palm 
a 2 


DDL 

ATLY (Part,) plainly, downtight, poli- 
;rely, without mincing or reſerve. 

br A'TTER (V.) to humour, pleaſe, praiſe, 


commend a perſon for, or in what they 

— ought to be dkcouraged, __— 2 

i prevented in doing; to increaſe a ſmall ya- 

18 41 ineftimable ſum z- to coar, wheedle, 

che comply with, and do whatever ſeems agreea- 
r calle ble or pleaſing to another. 

110 4 LA'TTERER (S.) one that commends a per- 
e by en or thing more than he ought ; alſo one | 
nore n that hides or extenuates faults or actions that 

goon d be condemned. N 

er gn LATTERY (S.) fawning, pleaſing, humour- 

m- . ing, complying with, and ſoothing perſons to 
their prejudice. , : 

boaſting LATULENT (A.) windy, any thing that 

pare! u cauſes, breeds, or produces wind 


Wind. 
LaTULENCY, FLATUO'SITY or FLA“ 


nplexlue UO 
k. TULENTNESS (S.) windineſs, 
N, fa. LAUNT (V.) to behave haughtily, proudly, 


and wh imperiouſly and fooliſhly, to affect a magiſ- 
tera] air of behaviour, to bluſter, ſtrut, or 


bok big. 
vicker a A'VOUR (S.) the reliſh that liquor or food 
ruſting; has, whereby the palate diſtinguiſhes that 
mad ty which is excellent from that which is not. 
fouling; LAW (S.) a crack, deficiency, or imperfec- 
e of ai ton in a thing, eſpecially applied to the break- 
ry con ine off of ſhivers or thin pieces from precious 
ſtones. 
AW'Y (A.) imperfect, defeftive, that has 
er baſket encks in it, or ſhivers broke from off it, 
AX or LINE (S.) a plant with a long, ſlen · 
hold co der, hollow ſtem, uſually about two foot 
lieh, whoſe bark conſiſts of fibres or threads, 
which being combed and dreſſed, is then fit 
» 20d the for ſpinning 3 the thread made from ſuch o- 
a4, lone perations being wove, makes that uſeful 
commodity called linen, ſome fine, others 
middling, and others coarſe, 
EA(V.) to trip the ſkin off from any crea- 
ture; and metaphorically, to rob, plunder, or 
fry a elan of his money, goods, or repu- 
ation. . 
EA 6.) a ſmall, but very nimble and active 
Sea lu erature or inſect, that particularly breeds in 
logs and cats, and are very troubleſome to 
en in the ſummer time, where they are 
LEABITTEN COLOUR {S.) the ſpeckled 
ſins of borſes, dogs, &c. which have a 
ou wit ground, powdered with darkiſh red 
A *AM (S.) an inftrument uſed by 
A*  launce the gums of young children that 
Ac * Io hardly; and by farriers, to 


VE (V.) to cover with feathers, like 
* that are fit for flying; alſo to make up 
way beck, or proviſion againſt a time of 
ui * | fcul'y, or danger, | 

Ack (S.) o much wool as comes from off 
| the name pf a ram. 


FLAT FE {V.) to rob, rip, or ſpoil a perla 


FLI 
of what he has, whether money or go6ds 3 
alſo to cut the wool from off a ſhe*p's back. 

FLEER (V.) tv look in a perſon's face laughs 
ing, or diſdainfully, or in a ſaucy, impudenty 
unmanner.y way. 

FLEET S.) a collection or large number of 
ſhips in a company or together ; alſo the 
name of a priſon where perſons are comraiitted 
for contempt of the king, or his laws ; alſo 
a priſon of eaſe for debtors. 

FLEET (A.) very ſwift, any perſon or thing 

that can run, move, or go a great pace. 

FLEET (V.) to ſkim or take off the cream 
from milk to make butter, 

FLEE'TING (A.) paſſing ſwiftly, moving 
quick or imperceptibly. 

FLE'GMATICK (A.) of a flegmy nature, or 
diſpo ſition. 

FLEGM (S.) in Phyſik, is a ſlimy excrement 
of the blood, often cauſed or engendered by 
too much nitrous air; in Chymiry, it is a 
watry diftilled liquor, and oppoſite to ſpiritu- 
ous liquors ; alſo thoſe clouds that appeat upon 
diſtilled waters; it is uſed by Hippocrates for 
an inflammation; with ſome it means 
diſeaſe in hens called the pip, &c, 

FLE'MINGS (S.) the natives or peop'e of the 
Netherlands or Low-Countries, in Flanders, 

FLE'MISH (S.) the people, cuſtoms, man- 
ners, goods, &c. of the Lom - Cauntritti, of 
Flanders. ä 

FLESH (S.) the ſoft, thick, pulpy, and bloody 

part of any animal, and is that which lies be- 

tween the outward {kin and the bones; or it 
is defined to be that which is catable, both in 
fruits and animals. 

FLE'SHLY (Part.) inclinable to carnal or 

wor'dly things, particularly the inclinations 

to grols pleaſures, 

FLE'SHY (A.) that has a large quantity, ot 

much fleſh, well-fed, bulty ; alſo one given 

or inclined to pleaſures. 

FLE'TCHER GS.) a maker of bows and ar- 

rows, 2 buſineſs much in requeſt formerly, 

before the inveation of guns, 

FLEXIBILITY or FLE'XIBLENES3 (8.) 

an eaſineſs and aptneſs to bend, yield, of 

comply. 

FLEXIBLE (A.) that may be bent, that is 

pliable ; alſo a perſon of a rational and yield- 

ing diſpoſition, that may be wrought on by 
entreaty or conviction; 

FLE'XURE (S.) a crooking, bending, ot 

bowing. 

FLVUCKER (V.) to flutter like a bird; alſo to 

ſneer or laugh at a perſon in a ſcornſul, ſaucy 

manner. 

FLIGHT (S.) the running or flyiag away of a 

perſon, bird, or other creature, from a place 

where danger is apprehended,. an eſcape or 

getting of ; alſo a large number of birds in a 

flock or company; alſo the ſudd-n rapt ure of 

a poet or other perſon, whereby the ſtrength 

of genius is particularly and extraordinarily 

ſhewn z in ArcliteFur:, the quantity of fteps 
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FLI 
or ſtairs that is contained between one land- 
ing-place and another, is ſo called. 

FLIMSINESS (S.) weakneſs, thinneſs, ſlight- 
neſs, that is not ſufficiently ſtiffened. 

FLI'MSY (A.) thin, limber, flight, very 
weak, or of little ſubſtance, 

FLINCH (V.) to give way, ftart back, grow 
fearful, leave off, or dec ine a thing; alſo to 
firike, ſcratch, or cut the fleſh by a ſtroke 

With the nail of the middle - finger. 

FLING (V.) to caſt, throw, or hurl from off, 
or out of a place; and in the Canting Lan- 
guage, to cheat or bubble a perſon out of a 
ſum of money at cards, dice, &c. 

FLING (S.) a throw at a perſon or thing by 
either a ſtick, &c. or in words, to weaken a 
perſon's reputation, by ſaying ſomething to 
his diſcredit, - 

FLINT (S.) a ſtone, whoſe property it is to 
firike fire very freely upon a piece of ſteel. 
FLINT (s.) the fhire-town of Flintſhire in 
Nortb-Wales, is but a ſmall town, and of 
very little note for any thing but an old, ru- 
inous caſtle, and having privilege of ſending 
one member to parliament ; it is very thinly 
and poorly inhabited, not having ſo much as 
a market in it; it is diſtant from Londin 150 

computed, and 201 meaſured m 

- FLINTSHIRE (s.) is one of the northern 

counties in Wales, not quite ſo mountainous 
as ſome others are, interlaced with fertile 
valleys, which afford plenty of corn and paſ- 
turage ; and though it yields much honey, 
yet is defective of wood and fruits; is ſuffici- 
ently -watered, and hath ſeveral ſafe harbours 
for ſhips to ride and anchor in; the monn- 
tainous or hilly parts are well furniſhed with 
mines of pit - coal, lead-ore, &c. It is about 
40 miles in circumference, and is computed to 
have about 3, 200 houſes; it is principally in 
the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, though part of it is 
in the dioceſe of Cheſter ; there are 28 pariſhes 
and two market-towns in it ; it ſends two 
members to parliament, wiz. one for the 
county, and one for the ſhire-town. 

FLINTY (A.) full of, or like to flints; alſo 
of a cruel, hard-hearted diſpoſition, 

FLIP (S.) a fort of liquor in great requeſt a- 
mong the ſailors, made up of ſmall beer, ſu- 
gar, and brandy, 

FLIPPANT (A.) nimble-tongued, talkative, 
briſk, airy, merry. 

FLIRT (S.) a banter, joke, or ſudden motion; 
alſo a light, whoriſh woman. 

FLIRT (V.) to banter, joke, throw ſquibs, 
or reflexions upon the company , to ſpeak 
ſighting ; alſo a ſudden motion of ſhort con- 

tinuance to do ſomething, 

FLITCH (S.) the name of the fide of a hog, 
when cured, dried, and made bacon of, with- 
out the head or lege, 

FLI'TTER (S.) a rag or tatter, a thing mang- 

ruTTING ) 2 

G (S.) moving, flying, or going 
fr.m one place to another, | 
h 3 | 


| 


FLO 


FLOAT (v.) to ſwim backwards of foros 
upon the ſurface of the , 
wind or tide drives, water, Juſt as the 
FLOAT (S.) a quill or cork X 
the ſurface of the water, to git foims 
the hook and bait of a fiſhing abort 
by anglers in rivers 


L 


J alſo to 
river, to keey 


convenient 


other proper uſes. 
FLOA'TING 


rr. Soo; 


vey 


1 
when ſome of the threads break, ſo that t 
ſhoot or warp is not bound down cl 
dont but lying up looſe is ſubject to be eil 

roke. 

FLOCK. (S.) a large number, or drove of les 
goats, geeſe, &c, 

FLOCK (V.) to aſſemble, run, or come to 
ther in large numbers, 

FLOCKS (S.) tufts of wool, common ef 
worſt ſort, uſed to tuff chairs, make ad 
nary beds, &c. 

FLOG (V.) to whip, ſcourge, or lab wi 
rods, ſmall cords, withs, &c. 

FLOOD (S.) the coming in, or flowing t 
wards of the ſea or tide ; alſo the overly 
ing or inundation of the ſea, river, u 
kind of waters, as well rain as river, & 
alſo a large quantity of tears that a pen 
ſheds upon a real or account of 
row or ęrief. 

FLOOD (V.) to run over in great abundt 
a term uſed in Midwifry, for 2 woman't 
has too great a quantity of the menſe, «! 
in child- birth expends nature too tre), 
an extraordinary flux of blood. 

FLOOK, FLOUK, or FLUKE (S.) thei 
ed end of an anchor, fiſh-hook, &t. ® 
bearded and crooked on purpoſe to hold n 

FLOOR (S.) the plain area or fefa 
room, whether na , of u 


32FTESsTE 


tural of earth 
of wood, ſtone, &c. ; 
FLOOR (V.) to lay or make the plain at 
ſarface of a room ſmooth, level, 
alſo to cover it with boards, tone, brick 


FLORA (S.) the imaginary goddeſi of f 
ſome ſay ſhe was a famous courtelan, al 
her infamous practices got 3 — the for 


wealth, and left it to the Roman 
lebrate her birth-day with plays, & 
take eff the odium, called her the 06d 


the gardens or flowers; 1 is pa 
garment of divers colours, with 3 Ff 


FLO 
among the Romans, ſports 
FLORALIN . of Flra, and obſerved 


inſlit 
in April, and the firſt of 
the four Jaf 8 ſtrumpets 


Ny w 

— ** 4 and down the ſtreets naked, uſing 
; allo vere uſually called together by e ſound of a 
er, fal. trumpet ; they alſo baited and hunted goats, 
durthem hares, &c- and elephants walked upon ropes 
in ſome for the people's diverſion 3 alſo games inſti- 
? then tuted at Thoulouſe, a city of Languedoc, by ſe- 
— a ven wealthy men, amo 1323, who invited 


all the poets round about, to try their wits for 


dale, o i he who won it was rewarded 
Ari walt; May-doy was the time 
„ i the appointed ; in procels of time it was formed 
me into a college, and two other flowers added as 
they pris; the were treated with 
m great honour, convey d to their ſeveral homes 
id un vith muſick and guards, and they, and al! 
my the candidates, nobly treated, 
tile tail: OREN or FLO'RIN (s.) both an imagi- 
yk nary and a real coin 3 real, it is of divers va- 
d that 


according to the place where, and metal 
Ran Satire, friz of He! 
land are worth about two and twenty 
half-peony ſterling; thoſe of Gena, Ec. a- 
bout eight pence farthing Rterling ; pieces of 
three fler int are called ducatoons: As a mo- 
rey - account, the florin is uſed by the Talian, 
Datch, and German merchants and bankers in 


only of th keeping their books, and making out their 
nake u accompts, but variouſly valued, and ſubdi- 

| vided; formerly in England there were gold 
lh vt coins that were called florini. 


ORENTINE (S.) a particular ſort of tart, 
ſo called; alſo a native, or inhabitant of Flo- 
rexce in Ttaly; alſo a particular ſort of mar- | 
ble, the veins of which have a natural re- 
ſemblance to houſes, buildings, &c. by ſome! 
called la marble. 

FLORID (A.) any thing in its prime, beauty, 
or ſplendor ; alſo a thing curiouſly orna- 
mented, a ſpeech full of rhetorick, a very 


eloquent oration or perſon. 
* FLORIDNESS (S.) eloquence, a ready and 
) beautiful manner of expreſſing one's thoughts, 
ether by word or writing. | 
) thei LO'RIST (S.) a perſon ſkilled, or delighting 
„Kc. K in the ſtudy, cultivation, and nature of all 
) hol forts of flowers, 
ſurface O TA or FLOTTLL A (S.) the plate-fleet, 
1 which the Spaniards ſend annually to ſome 
: parts of the Weſt. Indies, 
plain FLOTAGES (S.) what ſwims or floats cloſe- 
* ly upon the ſurface of the ſea, or navigable 
: 105 men. 


VTSON or FLOTZAM ge) fuch goods 


| a are loſt by ſhipwreck, and that ſwim u 
a the furfice of the waters, which by the 
Lay commiſſion of the lord high - admiral are 
my wen to him, 

1 LOUNCE (V.) to ruſh or jump into the wa- 
7 it? 34 t were by ſome ſudden impulſe; to go 


way abiuptly out of company, and expreſſing | 


FLU 


figns of diſpleaſure both by words and a 
ons ; alſo to ſpeak or behave haughtily, an- 
grily, and diſdainfully ; alſo to ornament a 
garment with furbelows. 

FLOU'NDER (s.) an excellent and 
einn 

FLOUNDERING (S.) the ruſtling noiſe a 
thing makes by falling. 

FLOURISH (S.) a curious ornament in fine 
writing or diſcourſe ; alſo a vaunting, beaſt. 
ing, or out-braving; in Mufich, a wild fort 
of overture, to try whether the inſtrument 
is, or to bring the voice in tune, and to bring 
the hand into a proper poſition for the key of 
3 then going to be play d or 
ung. 

FLOU”'RISH (V.) to live in plenty and efteem ; 
to thrive, or grow rich; to become fruit- 
ful, or grow ripe; in the art of Writing, 
it is to make great letters, knots, figures, 
&c. by a ready, eaſy, and ſwift motion of 
the hand, to ſet off and adorn the writing; 
alſo a curious ſort of needle-work, done upon 
fine muſlin, &c. In Mar, it is the graceful 


manner of diſplaying the colours, which the 


enſigns or ſtandard-bearers make uſe of upon 


extraordinary occaſions ; alſo to brag, boaſt, 


or pretend to a great ceal more than a perſon 
is able to do; alſo to run over the ſeveral 
keys, ſtrings, &c. of a muſica! inſtrument, 
3 the beginning of a grand performance, 
to ſee whether the inſtruments are in tune, 
and to put the hand in a proper poſition for 
the key of the compoſition. 

FLOUT (V.) to mock, deſpiſe, jeer, or make 
game at a perſon or thing. 

FLOU'TING (S.) ſpeaking ſcornfully, proud- 
ly, or diſdainfully; to ſhew one's reſentment, 
by diſreſpectful words. 

FLOW V.) to come upon a perſon or thing 
greatly or haſtily, like the motion of water 
when the tide is coming in. 

FLOWN or FLED(A.) run, gone, or flew a- 
way, made its eſcape, or yot off, 

FLOW'ER (S.) that part of a plant which 
contains the organs of generation, or thoſe 
proper for the propagation of its kind; and in 
Grain or Fruit, is that which preced-s the 
corn, produce, or ſeed. 

FLOWER (V.) to produce, or bring forth 
flowers or bloſſoms, bke fruit trees; to ſmile, 
mantle, or be briſk and lively, like bottled 
drink. 

FLOW'ERED ( A.) ornamented, adorned, 
mingled, or ſprinkled with flowers, particu- 
larly ſpoken of filks wove with variety of 
colours and flowers. 

FLU'CTUATE (V.) to ſwim or move upon 
the ſurface of the waters all manner of ways; 
aiſo to waver in opinion, to be unſettled 
in judgment and reſolution, relating to any 
thi 


ing. 
FLU"CTUATING (A.) wavering, unſettled, 
irreſolute ; alſo floating or ſwimming back - 

war's and forwards, &c. 
Qq 2 . FLUC« 
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FLusk (v.) to bluſh, or grow red in the face 


FLU 


FLUCTUA'TION (s.) a wavering, floating, | 


or being undetermined, 

FLUE (S.) the ſoft or downy hair of a rabbet, 
feathers of a fow], &c, allo the paſſage of a 
chimney thro? Which the ſmoak aſcends and 
evacuates. 

FLU'ENCY or FLU'EN'TNESS (S.) readineſ: 
of ſpeaking or writing pertinently upon any 
ſubject. 

FLU'ENT (A.) eloquent, ready, or prepared: 
to ſpeak or write upon any ſubject at any 
time. 

FLU'ID (A.) ready, or eaſily flowing, like 
water; from whence all bodies that naturally 
have, or artificially are brought to fuch a 
conſiſtence and property, are called fuid bo- 
dies, as wine, oil, metals in flux, &c. 

FLUFDITY or FLU'IDNESS (S.) the pro- 

ty or inclination of moving or flowing ea- 
ſi y, like water, that any body has natural- 
ly, or may be reduced to artificially. | 

FLU'MMERY (S.) a cooling conſiſtence, or 
ſort of paſte or jelly, made by the boiling up 
of oat-meal and water together. 

FLU'OR (S.) a flux, courſe, current, or 
ſtream, particularly the ſtate of a metalline, 
or other body, that beſore was hard and ſo- 
lid, but now by fuſion reduced into a ſlate of 
fluidity. | 

FLU'ORES (S.) among the Miners, a ſort of 
ſparr, ſoft and tranſparent. 


FLURT or FLIRT (V.) to throw or ſprinkle 


water about with one's fingers, a bruſh, &c, 
FLURT (S.) a whore, a forry wench, &c. 
FLUSH (S.) at Cribbage, and other games 

upon the cards, is when the whole number 

held, or otherwiſe according to the law. of 

the game, is all of one ſort or ſuit; alſo a 

bluſh or red colour arifing in the countenance 

upon hearing immodeſt words, &c. and ſome- 
times occaſioned by an internal diſorder; al ſo 
great plenty of money, wares, trade, &c, | 


all of a ſudden; to pour in or overload, to 
have too great a plenty of money, &c. alſo 
to elevate a perſon's mind with good news, 
preat praiſes, ot expectations, &c, 

FLU'STERED (A.) put into diſorder, fright- 
ened, ſomewhat intoxicated with liquor, 

FLUTE {S.) a wind-muſical inftrument very 
much in uſe, of which there are various 
ſorts, as, concert flute, octave flute, German 
ute, &c. 

FLUTE (v.) in Architefture, is to channel gr 
cut Into a ſet number of hollows, with a 
ſmall fillet between each, the columns of 
the richer orders, to render them ſtill more | 
heantifu). 

FLU'TINGS (S.) the channels, bollows, or 
rutters cut in a column. 

FLUTTER TW.) to fy about haftily, to 
make 'a noiſe or buſtle, to do a thing im- 
perſectly, and as it were in a hurry, fiight, 
or confuſion. | 


FOA 


in of the tide, or the motion 
in a fluid condition; in Phyfick of 2 thn 
traordinary iſſue, or evacuation of 5 * 
mour, and according to their ſeats an * 
ouſly denominated, as a flux of the ms 
uterine flux, ſalival flux, Cc. In ch 
try, it is the reducing metal: that by r j- 
are hard and ſolid, to a condition of ay 
and then it is faid to be in flux, for which 
purpoſe various powders or preparations 
made = of, as powder of antimony * 
approved one, to facilitate % 
— or ſteel, &c. OY n 
FLU'XIBLE (A.) any thing that 
ced to the ſtate of flowing or * 
heat or fire, &c. 8 N 
FLU'XIONS (S.) in Phyfick, is 2 ſudden el 
lection of morbid matter in any part of the 
body; elſo a particular arithmetick, or a. 
lyſis of infinitely ſmall, variable quantit 
or the method of finding an infinitcy inf 
quantity, which being taken an infinite nun. 
N times, becomes equal to a given quy- 
FLY (V.) to move thro the air by the x; 
ſifarce of wings, like birds ; alſo to mule 
haſte, to run, move, or go ſwiftly, 
FLY (S.) an inſect, ſo called; alſo the repult 
ing inſtrument of a jack, clock, &c, thy 
keeps the whole machine in due order; a 
the name of that part of a matiner's dun- 
paſs upon which the 32 points of the un 
are wrote down; alſo the name of a lng 
boat or veſſel with a broad bow, uſed in the 
coaſting trade; alſo the name of a light, cubs 
bodied coat much in faſhion at this time, 
FLY'ERS (S.) in Arcbite ture, ſuch ſtain g 
ſtraight, and do not wind round, and who 
ſteps are quadrangular. 
FLY'ING (S.) moving thro' the air by th 
| help of wings; going from place to place, i 
a ſwift or expeditious manner. 
FLY'ING BRIDGES (S.) in Fr cat, at 
made of two ſmall bridges laid one upon th 
other, ſo that the uppermoſt is moved fer 
ward by the help of ropes and pullies, till tht 
end is Joined to the deſigned place. 
FLY'ING CAMP (S.) a ſmall part cf 
army, both horſe and foot, that continwl 
keep the field, making divers motions top 
vent the incurſions of the enemy. 
FLY'ING PINION (S.) is a part of a dx 
that has a fly or fan to gather air, and ſo! 
bridle the rapidity of its motion, when d 
weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. 
FOAM or FOME (S.) the white ſcum, fr 
or ſurge of the ſea ; the froth or {yittle of 
horſe, boar, &c. rais'd by hard running, 
FOAM (V.) to be vaſtly enraged, angry, 6 
mad, fo that the ſpittle is as it were die 
up, and comes out of the mouth involut 
tarily, like a wild boar that is cloſely bunte 
and wounded ; alſo to rife in froth or 


ſcum, like a turbulent or diſturbed f: 


FU 


Ff. Ox (S.) the regular and periodical coming 


Fol 
eb egg of with an excuſe, to gull, 


a er- deceive, or cheat. 
e * FOB 8. a ſmall pocket, vſually made in the 
waiſt-band of mens breeches to put watches, 


bell , or other valuables in, privately or ſepa- 
ym! rh alſo a trick, put-off, cheat, &c, 

Nature EO'CAGE (s.) a tax or duty called hearth- 
owing, money, chimney-money, or fire - money, be- 


n certain ſum levied upon every houſe, ac- 
— to the number of fires or chimneys 
that were in it. 

0'Cvs (S.) —.— and the Conick Sec- 
um, is the point in the circle, parabola, el- 
ſpſs, and hyperbo'a, wherein the rays re- 
feed from all the parts of theſe curves do 
concur and meet. 

ODD RR (s.) any fort of provißon or food 
for cattle; alſo the name of a quantity of 


ot in- kad, which in divers places is of very 
antities weights, as in London it is 19 hundred and 2, 
a rde 21 hundred, in Derbybire 2.4 


hundred, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, 
according to the cuſtom of the ſeveral liber- 
ties where it is melted or made. 

ODDER (V.) to provide ſtraw, hay, oats, 
&c, for cattle to lie on, and eat of. 

DE (8.) an enemy, one who endeavours to 
hurt or deſtroy another. 

OEDERAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
covenant, article, or agreement. 

OE TOR (S.) a ſtink, or unpleaſant ſme'l, 
for which reaſon the phy ſicians give this name 
to a ſtinking breath. 


womb, after all its parts are perfeQed or 
formed, but generally reſtrained to the hu- 
man ſpecies, 

0G (S.) a thick miſt, or gathering together 
of vapours in the air, ſo that things at a 
{mall diſtance cannot be diſtinctly perceived. 
UCGY (A.) obſcure, dark, thick weather; 
allo unſettled, thick, unrefined ale, &c. 

VH (Part.) oh- naſty, filthy, or good-for-no- 
thing perſon or thing 

RLE 88 — natural weakneſs or incli- 
dation of a perſon in liking or preferring one 
perſon or thing very ſolicitouſſy before ano- 
ther, without juſt reaſon. 

VIL (S.) a blunt, or inſtrument to learn the 
art of ſmall ſword or fencing with; alſo any 
bing that ſets off, ornaments, or makes an- 
her thing look better 3 alſo what is put on, 
the back-fide of looking-glaſſes, to make 
ttem reflect, or at the bottoms of cryſtals, 
dc. in rings, to make them reſemble preci- 
ws ſtones ; alſo a fort of baſtard throw, or 
AL (v.) to put in diſorder, to trouble, vex, 
dr contuſe ; to conquer or overcome ; alſo to 


þ invoke — embelliſh, or ſet off to the beſt 

ſely hunte ; F |; 

i or vi. © (S.) the putting ſomething under 

1 fa. " er factitious ſtones or jewels, to render, 
0 dun the more beautiful; alſo the diſorder- 


OE'TUs (S.) the young of any thing in the 


+ conquering, or oyer- powering a perſon, | 


FOM 


Ee. alſo the imperfeft traces or marks of 
wee om upon the graſs, that are ſcarcely 
viſible. 

FOIN (V.) in Fencing, is to make a paſs or 
thruſt at a perſon. 

FOINES (S.) the furrs or ſkins of weaſels, 
ferrets, &c. ' 

FOIST (V.) to inſert, forge, or put in, a part 
ſentence, word, &c, into a book or writing 
ſurreptitiouſly, with an evil intent, to make 
it paſs as genuine. 

FOLD (S.) a place to collect or put ſheep in, 
to preſerve them from the weather, wild 
beaſts, &c, alſo the doubling up, or plaiting 
of a garment, particularly in the ſkirts of 
mens upper coats. 

FOLD (V.) to collect ſheep together in an in- 
cloſed place, to fodder them, &c. alſo to plait 
or double up a garment, piece of cloth, or 
other thing, 

FO'LDAGE (S.) a right or liberty of folding 
or collecting ſheep together in a field, &c. 

FOLE or FOAL (S.) the young colt of a 
mare, aſs, &c. 

FOLE (V.) to bring forth young cots, 

FO'LIAGE (S.) in Pamtmg, Carving, &c. or- 
namental work, repreſenting leaves or flow- 
ers; alſo a cluſter or aſſemblage of branches, 
leaves, flowers, &c. 

FO'LIATING (S.) ſpreading or ſticking a com- 
poſition of proper matter upon the back of 
looking-glaſſes, to make them reflect the 
images that ſtand before them. * 

FO'LIO (S.) properly ſignifies a leaf, tho” very 
frequently it is confounded with page; in 
Merchants Ledgers, the double face, or right 
and left hand opening of the book, is num- 
bered both alike; it is a term uſed alſo by 
Bookſellers, for ſuch paper or volumes as is 
printed in whole ſheets, one page of which is 
one fide of an half ſheet of any fize whatever. 

FOLK (S.) the fame with people or inhabi- 
tants of any place or nation. 

FO'LKINGHAM (S.) in Lincalnſture, though 
it is ſituate very pleafantly up n a rifing 
ground, in a very healthful air, and ſuppli:d 
with ſeveral extraordinary good ſprings, yet 
it is a town of very ſmall trade, and has a 
little market weekly on Thurlcay ; diſtant 
from London 8 3 computed, and 102 meaſured 
miles. 

FO'LKSTONE (S.) a maritime town in Xt, 
very ancient, and now a member of the port 
of Dover, is incorporated by the name of a 
mayor, jurats, and commonalty ; its market 
is weekly on Thurſcay ; diſtant from Londen 
62 computed, and 69 meaſured miles. 

FO'LLOW (V.) to go after, imitate, or en- 
deavour to do or be like a perſon or thing; 
alſo what is the conſequence or deduction of 
or from a propoſition. 

FO'LLY (S.) any fort of weakneſs, fooliſh- 

_ neſs, irnperfeRtion, or irregularity. 

FOME'NT (V.) to breed, nouriſh, encourage, 

or abet a quarrel, diſturbance EY 
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FOO 


alſo to rub, comfort, or cheriſh an aggrieved 
part, by applying warm clothes or medicines 
to abate the ſwelling, &c. 
FOMENTA'TION (S.) in Phyſfich, is of two 
kinds, viz. the liquid, or bathing the whole 
body, or ſome part, with warm decoctions of 
herbs, &c, the dry, which is performed by 
Ruffing bags full of herbs, &c. which being 
heated, are applied to the aggrieved part · 
FOND (A.) paflionately in love with, or ve- 
hemently defirous of a thing or perſon. 
FO'NDLE (V.) to humour, pleaſe, indulge, 
hy with, or extravagantly love a thing. 
FO'NDNESS (S.) over and above love, indul- 
gence, or value for a perſon or thing. 
FONT (S.) a ſmall room, baptiſtery, or place 
partitioned off in a church, or a large baſon, 
wherein water is kept to baptize infants or 
converts; alſo the name printers give to a ſet 
of letters of one fize, both great and ſmall, 
together with the ſtops, points, &c. to ena- 
ble them to compoſe and print a work in 
that charaQer, called Engliſh, pica, brevier, 
Ee. according to what the fize may 
FO'NTINELLE (S.) a ſmall fountain; in 
Surgery, means any natural or artificial col - 
letion and evacuation of humours, as it 


were from a fountain, as an iſſue in the 


arm, leg, back, &c. 

FOOD (s.) any thing that is fit for vituals or 
ſuſtenance, and ſometimes it includes drink- 
ables as well as catables. 

FOOL (V.) to impoſe upon a perſon, to de- 
ceive, bubble, or t him. 

FOOL (S.) an ideot, or perſon uncapable of 
diſtinguiſhing between right or wrong z alſo 
an indiſcrete, paſſionate, irregular perſon, 
one who acts contrary to that ſenſe and rea- 
2 

ted a by a 

Foo LER (S.) childiſh, wanton, filly, or 
unjuſtifiable words or actions. 

FOOL-HA'RDY (A.) raſh, inconſiderate, un- 
reaſonab'e, &c. 

FOO'LISH (A.) wanton, filly, childiſh, weak, 
inconfiderate, &c. 

FOOT (S.) that member of the body we walk 
upon; alſo the bottom of a ladder, hill, 
mountain, &c. alſo a well known meaſure, 

 confiſting of twelve inches; in Poetry, a foot 
is ſometimes two, three, or more ſyllables, 
called a ſpondee, dactyl, &c. 

FOOT-BOY (S.) a lad, boy, or young perſon, 
not yet arrived to the age and ſtature of a 
man, kept to go of errands, clean knives, 
wait at table, &c. 

FOOT-HOOKS or FU"TFTOCKS (S.) the 
compaſſing timbers which give the breadth 
and bearing to a ſhip, 

FOO'TING (S.) an entrance to or beginning 
of a thing ; alſo when a perſon has got or 
made ſome conſiderable advances in a thing, 
he is ſaid to have got good footing. 

FOO'TMAN (S.) a man ſervant that is wo 
run or go of errands, to attend or wait upon 


] 


the 'maſlet or miſtreſs when they go abroad, 


lity, or capacity of 

man; alſo the duty o 
FOOTMAN S MAUND(S.) 

3 is an artificial Gre, 

gart make upon their arms, legs, &c, 
FOOT-PACE (S.) a term i | 

the | (8.) in Architects, ie 


and down; alſo a mat, cloth or corerg 


ſpread about a chair or bed of ſtate; 1b f 
common rate of motion that a perſon or t 


going 


FOOT-PAD (S.) a rogue or thief that wk 
on foot, and robs perſons that are traw 
the roads, or walking the freets, 

FOOT-STEP (S.) the mark, tract, or i 
preſſion made by a foot in the clay, f 
Kc. alſo any remains or traces kt of 
thing, whereby it might be judged or fou 
— = thing was; alſo a fmall ti 

to get up into a coach, &c, or any thi 
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(S.) a whimſical, fooliſh, ll 
one that is wholly er by Gare | 
faſhions in dreſs, and by the effeminatey 
of his behaviour, comes nearer to 2 wat 
than a man. 

FO'PPERY (S.) fooliſhneſs, extravagant git 
in dreſs, fantaſtical effeminatenek, wank 
neſs, &c. 

FOR (Part.) a word uſed to ſhew why a thi 
is or is not to be done; alſo a word of neg 
tion, or letting a thing alone, uſed in 0 
compoſition of other words, as firber, 
give, 85 &c. 

FO'RAG 8 to collect, get, or pn 
food, &c. for horſes. 

FO'RAGE (S.) proviſion for horſes, fu 
corn, bay, ſtraw, &c. 

FO'RAGER (S.) he that goes to ſeek, bvy 

neceſſaries for horſes, 

FORBEA'R (V.) to let alone, leave, 
continue. * 

FORBEA'RANCE (S.) the diſcontin 
leaving off, or letting a thing alone; uk 


premium paid for the uſe of a fumd 


, called forbearance money. 
FORBI'D (V.) to order a perſon not to: 
thing; to countermand orders that wer 
before, &c. — 
FORCE (S.) compulſion ; 
ke. gtd in a Low 1 


perſon's 
c. in 


282 sg. Sr 2e 


Nr 


* 
>» 


VR 


FOR 


| compel; conſtrain, make, or 
grey to is what is againſt their 
will or inclinations 3 to raviſh, or carnally 
know or lie with a woman without her con- 
ent; to burſt or break open a door or other 


by art, 
A.) compelled, or made to do a 
— . perſon's will or inclination, &c. 
FO/RCEPS (S.) a ſurgeon's inftrument to take 
roud, or corrupted fleſh, in 


4 


N 


2 


b. 
VRCES (S.) the troops or armies of any na- 


tion or people. 7 
ORCIBLE (A.) powerful, ſtrong, prevail- 
ing, undeniable ; in Law, it is either the vio- 
kat entering into a houſe, &c. or the like 
_— or poſſeſſion againſt a 
lwfu power, | 
VRCIBLENESS (S.) violence, might, pow- 
er, or a ſtrong compelling, or forcing quality. 
ORD ($.) a part of a river that is eaſily paſſ- 
ORD (V.) to paſs or go over a river or other 
water on foot, to wade through or croſs. 
O'RDABLE (A.) a river, &c. that is ſhallow 
or paſſable, whoſe waters may be waded or 
walked through or over. 

(RDABLENESS (S.) the poſſibility or ca- 
of a river's being gone over eaſily, 


or without danger of drowning. 
ORE-APPOINT (v.) to ordain or appoint 
before a thing comes to paſs, 


ORE-A'RM (V.) to tell, prepare, or make 
a perſon ready againſt what may hereafter 
come to paſs, 
OREBO'DE (V.) to propheſy or foretel, to 
imagine, think, or ſurmiſe what ſhall come 
to paſs; to be ominous, 
ORE-BOLTS (S.) iron pins made with an 
eye at each end, into which an iron forelock 
or key is driven, to prevent its ſtarting, par- 
ticularly uſed in Sbup - Auilding, to keep the 
timbers firm. 
8 (S.) contrivance, or well con- 
ting or thinking a before it is 
undertaken, A 


FORECAST (v.) to conſider well upon a 

matter, and project the manner of doing it 
before it be put in execution, 
FORE-CASTLE (S.) in a Ship, that part or 
place where the fore-maſt ſtands. 

ORE-CLOSE (V.) a Law term, fignify- 
ing to bar, exclude, ſhut out, or prevent per- 
irs, otherwiſe entitled to claim, from the 
enjoying an eſtate for ever. 
VRE-CLOSED (a.) prevented, barred, hin- 
(ered, ſhut out, or excluded before-hand, 
FORE-COURSE (S.) the fore-ſail of a ſhip. 
9RE-DOOR (8.) the door in the principal 
| front of a houſe, next the ſtreet, road, &c. 
VRE-FA"THERS (S.) predeceſſors, thoſe 
lived a great while ago; and is taken 
n 2 general and jarticular ſenſe for the 


ſound 
ORCERS ($.) an inſtrument uſe] to pull out | 


FOR 


Hhabitants of the ſame nation or kingdom, 
or elſe for the originals of a particular family. 
FORE-FINGER (S.) that which is next to 


the thumb. 
FORE-FOOT (s.) in Qzadrapeds, that foot 
or leg next & AN uſed 


when one ſhip lies or falls croſs another. | 

FORE-FRONT (S.) the face, or outſide of 
any thing. 

FOREGO* (V.) to decline, let alone, give vp, 
deſiſt from, quit all right or claim to; alſo 
to out - do or go, to leave behind, or go be- 
E- Corrs (S.) harbingers 

FORE- 8 (S. i or purveyers, 
who go before the king in des to 
make proviſion for his reception. 

FO'REHEAD (S.) the upper part of the face, 
r eee the 

FOREIGN (A.) any thing that comes from 
another kingdom or dominion ; alſo what- 
ever digreſſes or departs from the queſtion ur 
matter in hand; in Lat, it is uſed in divers 
ſenſes, as for an anſwer that is not triable in 
the county where it is made, or for an at- 
tachment of a foreigner's goods found within 
the liberty of a city, &c. in the bands of 
ſome third perſon, for the ſatisfaction of a 
citizen or freeman, to whom the foreigner 
oweth money; ſo any thing that is triable in 
another county, is called ign matter. 

FO'KEIGN OPPOSER or APPOSER (S.) is 
an officer » Exc „ to whom al 
ſheriffs or bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by 
him of their green wax, after they are ap- 
we of their ſums out of the Pipe-office ; 

buſineſs is to examine the ſheriff's eftreats 
with the record, and to aſk the ſheriff what 
he has to ſay to every particular ſum therein. 

FO'REIGN PLEA (S.) is refuſing the judge 
as incompetent, becauſe the matter in hand 
was not within his precinct. 

FO'REIGN SERVICE (S.) is that whereby a 
mean lord holdeth of another, without the 
compaſs of his own fee, or that which a te- 
nant performeth, either to his own lord, or 
to the lord paramount. 

FORE-JU'DGE (V.) to judge or ſentence be- 
fote- hand. 

FORE- JUDGED (A.) is when the officer of 
any court is baniſhed or expelled for ſome of- 
—_—_—_ for non · appt arance to a bill filed a- 

jan hi 


ga m. 

FORE-KNIGHT (S.) a piece of wood in the 
ſhape of a man's head, faſt bolted to the 
beams upon the ſecond deck of a ſhip. 

FORE-LOCES (S.) ſuch part of a head of 
hair as hangs down on the fore-part of the 
head; and in a Ship, are ſmall, flat wedges, 
put into the ends of bolts, to keep them from 
. out of the holes, ſometimes called 

ey% 

FORE-KNOW (V.) to know that ſuch a thing 
or event will come to pals, before it actually does. 

FORE-KNOW'LEDGE (S.) the * 

at 


FOO 


alſo to rub, comfort, or cheriſh an agprieved' 
part, by applying warm clothes or medicines 
to abate the ſwelling, &c. 
FOMENTA'TION (S.) in Phyſick, is of two 
kinds, viz. the liquid, or bathing the whole 
body, or ſome part, with warm decoctions of 
herbs, &c, the dry, which is by 
Auffing bags full of herbs, &c. which being 
heated, are applied to the aggrieved part. 
FOND (A.) paflionately in love with, or ve- 
hemently deſirous of a thing or perſon. 
FO'NDLE (V.) to humour, pleaſe, indulge, 
hy with, or extravagantly love « thing. 
FO'NDNESS (S.) over and above love, indul- 
gence, or value for a perſon or thing. 
FONT (S.) a ſmall room, baptiſtery, or place 
partitioned off in a church, or a large baſon, 
wherein water is kept to baptize infants or 
converts; alſo the name printers give to a ſet 
of letters of one fize, both great and ſmall, 
together with the ſtops, points, &c. to ena- 
ble them to compoſe and print a work in 
that character, called Engliſh, pica, brevier, 
Ee. according to what the ſize may be. 
FO'NTINELLE (S.) a ſmall fountain; in 
Surgery, means any natural or artificial col- 
letion and eyacuation of humours, as it 


were from a fountain, as an iſſue in the 


arm, leg, back, &c. 

FOOD (S.) any thing that is fit for victuak or 
ſuſtenance, and ſometimes it includes drink- 
ables as well as eatables. 

FOOL (V.) to impoſe upon a perſon, to de- 
ceive, bubble, or cheat him. 

FOOL (s.) an ideot, or perſon uncapable of 
diſtinguiſhing between right or wrong ; alſo 
an indiſcrete, paſſionate, irregular perſon, 
one who acts contrary to that ſenſe and rea- 
ſon he 1471771 with; the ancients repre- 
ſented a a ſheep. 

FOO'LERY (S.) childiſh, wanton, filly, or 
unjuſtifiable words or actions. 

FOOL-HA RD (A.) raſh, inconſiderate, un- 
reaſonab'e, &c. 

FOO'LISH (A.) wanton, filly, childiſh, weak, 
inconfiderate, &c. 

FOOT (S.) that member of the body we walk 
upon ; alſo the bottom of a ladder, hill, 
mountain, &c. alſo a well known meaſure, 

 confiſting of twelve inches; in Poetry, a foot 
is ſometimes two, three, or more ſyllables, 
called a ſpondee, dactyl, &c. 

FOOT-BOY (S.) a lad, boy, or young perſon, 
not yet arrived to the age and ſtature of a 
man, kept to go of errands, clean knives, 
wait at table, &c. 

FOOT-HOOKS or FU”"TTOCKS (S.) the 
compaſſing timbers which give the breadth 
and bearing to a ſhip, 

FOO'TING (S.) an entrance to or beginning 
of a thing ; alſo when a perſon has got or 
made ſome conſiderable advances in a thing, 
he is ſaid to have got good focting. 

FOO'TMAN (S.) a man ſervant that is wo 
run or go of errands, to attend or wait upon 


any perſon that travels or 
ON (S.) — or 
„or capacity of a good wal 
man; alſo the * 
FOO'TMAN'S MAUND (S.) in the 
La e, is an artificial lore, fuch u ey 
gars make upon their arm 
FOOT-PACE (S.) 
the broad or ſpace 
of ſtairs, for the modious going i 
and down; alſo a mat, cloth or n 
ſpread about a chair or bed of fate; af k 
common rate of motion that a perſon or m. 
veller goes or walks, when on foot. 284 U 
ther on horſe-back, nor in a cg. 
FOOT-PAD (S.) a rogue or thief that wk 
the roads, or walking the freets, 
FOOT-STEP (S.) the mark, traft, or i 
preſſion made by a foot in the clay, fu 
c. alſo any remains or traces leſt o 
thing, whereby it might be judged or 
ers, = — 1 alſo a mall ri 
get up into a coach, &c, or any thi 
— t on. . 80 
FOP (S.) a Wwhimfical, fooliſh, 2 
one that is wholly r 
faſhions in dreſs, and by the effemi 
of his behaviour, comes nearer to 2 wan 
than a man, 


FO'PPERY (S.) fooliſhneſs, extravagant pit 
ffeminatenek, 


qu. 
foot- 
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in dreſs, fantaſtical e 
neſs, &c. 

FOR (Part.) a word uſed to ſhew why thi 
is or is not to be done; alſo a word of ng 
tion, or letting a thing alone, uſed in 
compoſition of other words, as forbear, 
give, forſake, &c. 
food, &c. for 1 

FO RAGE (S.) proviſion for horſes, fu 
corn, hay, ſtraw, &c. 

FO RAG ER (S.) he that goes to ſeek, u 

neceſſaries for horſes. 

FORBEA'R (V.) to let alone, leave, 
continue. * 

FORBEA'RANCE (S.) the dicnumm 

leaving off, or letting a thing alone; alk 

premium paid for the uſe of a fund 
ney, called —— money. 

FORBI'D (V.) to order « perſon bot we 
thing; to countermand orders that were 


before, &c. "5 4 
FORCE (S. „ conſtraint, 
— 2 . 
* doing an act illegally, as 
perſon's houſe, by breaking open 
c. in Mechanicks, it is the 
„ and means ſo much impetus, 2 

ing upon a thing, as i applied tot, . 
weight, ſtrength of men, ? 
lafticity of a ſpring, &c. 7 


PTL 


the maſlet or miſtreſs when they go abroad, 


FOR 


compel; conſtrain, make, or | Hhabitants of the f. . 
to do 3 againſt their or elſe for the a ETON 
e inclinations; to raviſh, ot carnally | FORE-FI'NGER (S. ah i f 
1 the thumb. 623 
ſent ; to or break open a or other | FORE-FOOT (S.) in aadrupeds 
© flexing by violence; alſo to make wine fine a 
when one ſhip lies or falls croſs another. : 
wy (S.) the face, or outſide of 
a ſurgeon's inſtrument to take | FOREGO* (V.) to decline, let alone, gi 
ip or hold dead, proud, or corrupted fleſh, in] defift from, quit all . 
one to cut it off from the fru part. | to out-do or go, to leave behind, or ; 
__ (S.) an inſtrument to pull out | yond, to excel, 3 
i FORE-GO'ERS (S.) harbingers 
O'RCES (S.) the troops or armies of any na- who go INE king in * 
tion or peop a make proviſion for his reception. : 
ORCIBLE (A.) powerful, ſtrong, prevail- | FO'REHEAD (S.) the upper part of the face 
ing, undeniable ; in Law, it is either the vio- | or that from the eye-brows to the of the 
be entering into a houſe, Kc. or the like | bead. * 
maintaining or keeping poſſeſſion againſt a | FOREICN (A. 
r ni a ED 
| YRCIBLENESS (s.) violence, might, po-] ever digreſſes or departs from thi mo 
* or i er, or a ſtrong compelling, or forcing quality. | matter in hand; in Lato — ion ur 
lay, fn ORD (s.) a part of a river that is eaſily paſſ- | ſenſes, py Wada pid ly n in Grvers 
left d able, by reaſon of its ſhallowneſs. the county where it igang 
— ORD (V.) to paſs or go over a river or other { tachment of a foreigner's good 10 nd are 
* water on foot, to wade through or croſs. the liberty of a city, &c oe ws — 
w ORDABLE (A.) a river, &c. that is ſhallow | ſome third perſon for the ſatisfacti 8 
or paſſable, whoſe waters may be waded or citizen or freeman, to hi pages abs 
walked through or over. oweth money; ſo 4 bi pt e foreigner 
0RDABLENESS (8.) the poſſibility or ca- | another county is cala fo PR: IG 
— of a _ Heing gone over eafily, FOREIGN OPPOSER sl (5) is 
without danger of drowning. 
ORE-APPOI'NT (V.) to ordain or appoint firs or bail - hequer, to whom all 
before a thing comes to paſs, him of their repair to be appoſed by 
ORE-A'RM (V.) to tell, prepare, or mak of 8 they are ap- 
rere 
eee al 8 with the need, and 19 oft the kf whe 
amor (V.) to propheſy or foretel, to] he has to ſay to ever — — — 
n _— or ſurmiſe what ſhall come | FO'REIGN PLEA 0 5 
to paſs; to be ominous, as incompet 2 
„rr C iron pins made with an | was r 
geat each end, into which an iron forelock |FO'REIGN SERVICE (8) is that wh 
es, fuck or key is driven, to prevent its ſtarting, par-| mean lord holdeth * -) chat whereby a 
labry wed in Ship tug, to Le the | compals of bis wn fe, or that which f te 
+ timbers firm, n pats oi nu own fee, or that which a te- 
aer sg contrivance, or well con- 55 "A INEES 
ung or i . - * 
wires, © upon a thing before it is ——— (V.) to judge or ſentence be- 
FORECAST (v. N 
matter, and 9 = FORE-JUDGED (A.) is when the officer of 
before it be put in execution. ee e 
FORE-CASTLE (S.) in a Ship, that part or | gaidft . 9 ICY 
hee where the fore-maſt dab FORE-KNIGHT (.) a pi . 
a CLOSE (v.) a Law term fignify- aan of ( 9 a piece of wogd in the 
ing to bar, exclude, ſhut out, or prevent per- — l —— n 
enjoying an eſtate for ever. p vir (S.) ſuch part of a head of 
FORE-CLOSED (A.) prevented, barred, hin- | head 4; hangs down on the fore-part of the 
fred, ſhut out, or excluded * | ; and in a Ship, are ſmall, flat wedges, 
FURE-COURSE & the fe f of = tip. | farting our of the belle. ſometimes calcd 
ORE-DOOR (8) the door in the ering arting out of the holes, ſometimes called 
| front of a houſe, next the ſtreet, road, &c FORE. 7 
ORE-FA'THERS (S.) p af KNOW (v.) to know that ſuch a thing 
e NN 
in 2 general and farücular ſeale for the — COL * 
at 


FOR 
that any thing will be before it actually je. 

FORE-LAND or FO'RENESS (S.) in Na- 
wigation, a point of land running or jutting 
out into the ſea z in Feortification, it is a ſmall 

| ſpace of ground between the wall of a place 
and the moat. 

FO'RELOIN (S.) in Hunting, is when a hound 

going before the reſt of the cry meets the 
chace, and goes away with it. 

FO'RE-MAN (S.) in Fares, is the preſident 
or chief man, that brings in, and delivers the 
verdict, &c, In Trade, it is a principal work · 
man ſet over the others, both to direct and 


FOR 
the place, inſpiring well-meaning, "ee 
opportunity to defigning men, uh. 4 
ſuperſtition that is, and has been 1 & 
world, took its riſe ; the ſcripture acquing. 
us; that the Heathens and idolatrous far 
retired to ſuch places to ſacrifice to thei ku 
deities ; in a Lat Saiſe, it is defined to be: 
certain territory of woody grounds, and fry. 
ful paſture, privileged for wild beats, an 
fowls of foreſt, chaſe, and warren to teſt w 
abide in, under the ſafe protection of the king 
for his delight, meered and bounded with wn 
moveable bounds, marks, meers, and bons. 
govern them. daries, known either by matter of record, « 
FO'RE-MAST (S.) is a large round tree of | preſcription, repleniſhed with wild bea g 
piece of timber, put to, or fixed in the fore- venary or chaſe, and with great covers 
part of a ſhip, on which the fore-ſail and] vert, for ſuecour of the ſaid beaſts, for pw. 
fore-top-maſt ſail-yards are carried, uſually} ſervation and continuation of which Place, 
divided into three parts or diſtinctions, viz. with the vert and veniſon, there are cem 
the fore-maſt, which is the whole taken to- | peculiar laws, privileges and officers; as l. N 
x*ther ; the fore- top- maſt, which is half the] perſon can poſſeſs a foreft but the kin, 
length of the whole; and the fore-top-gal-] 2. None can act in the courts appointed byt 
_ lant-maſt, which is half the fore-top-maſt, | by the king's commiſſion. 3. None but th 
or a quarter of the whole. | king's officers can do any thing relating t 
FO'REMOST (A.) in the front of a battle, 4 fires. The way of making a fir i 
or beginning of an affair; the firſt, head, or] thus; certain commiſſioners, appointed uni 
chief ringleader, &c. in any buſineſs. the great ſeal, view the ground intended, a 
FORE-NOON (S.) the firſt or beginning part] fence it round; this being reported in cha- 
of the day, any time before noon, or twelve] cery, the king cauſes it to be prockine 
o'clock. . throughout the county where the land lis 
FORE-ORD ATN (V.) to appoint or determine] that it is a fore, and from that time to K 
before-hand. governed by the laws of a foreft, and prob 
'FORE-PART (S.) the principal front of a] bits all perſons to hunt therein without k 
houſe, building, &c. the firſt or beginning] leave; there are in England 68 fer, 
part of any thing. chaſes, and upwards of 780 parks, 
FORE-PRIZE (V.) in Law, to except ſome-| FO'RE-STAFF or CRO'SS-STAFF ($, 
thing out of a conveyance. inſtrument formerly much uſed at (a, 
FORE-RU'NNER (S.) a meſſenger, &c. that! make obſervation of the ſun, moon, or fa 
comes to apprite perſons that ſome other ex-] with the face towards the object, but a 
traordinary perſun or thing will ſhortly come. | grown almoſt out of uſe, 
FORE-SHEW (V.) to ſignify, declare, pre-] FORE-STA'LL (V.) to prevent or anticyat 
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dict, or tell before-hand. 

FORE-SAIL (S.) that fail that belongs, or is 

fixed to the fore- maſt. 

FORE SAV or FOR- SA (V.) to recal, un- 
co, renounce, or countermand. 

FORE-SEE' (V.) to ſee or know before-hand, 
to foretel, prognoſticate, or predict. 

FORE-SHO*RTEN (V.) a term in Painting, 
1 the perſpective repreſentation of a 
ing. 

FO'RE-SIGHT (S.) the knowledge a perſon 
has of the conſequence of certain actions, ac- 
quired by comparing and conſidering the na- 
ture and tendency of them together. 

FORF-SKIN (S.) the ſkin that covers the top 
or head of a man's yard, commonly called 
the prepuce, and is what is partly cut off by 
thoſe that uſe circumciſion. 


FOREST (S.) a large parcel or tract of ground 
covered with trees, anciently ſo large as to 
be 60 days jonrney, as was the Hercinian fo- 
reft ; the Ancients adored foreſts, imagining 2 
great part of their gods reſided there; from 
wheace, and the natural gloom and fiience of 


n or thing, and commonly means buy 
ing up cattle, corn, &c. before it coma 
the market, and thereby engroſſing it « 
them into few hands, in order to enn 
the price, and impoſe upon the publik, 
crime, againſt which there are ſevere | 
though ſeldom executed. 

FORE-STA'LLER (S.) a monopoliter, « 
engroſſer of a commodity, a buyer up d 
manufacture, &c. before it comes 1 mi 
ket ; in Hunting, one that plants himſel 
order to ſtop the deer that are broke oi! 
the foreſt. l ; 

FO'RESTER (S.) an officer appointed by | 
king's letters patent to walk the fore, © 
watch the vert and veniſon, and to 3 
and preſent all perſons committing d 
within his walk. 

FO'RE-TEETH (s.) the broad, flat tel 
the front of a perſon's mouth. * 

FORE-TE'LL (V.) to pred&t of — 
ſomething will come to pals a great 
fore it happens. | 

FO'RE-THOUGHT (S.) a ſedate u 


OR 


the conſequences that will follow 
2 —— things, or actions. : 
FORE-TASTE (S.) a taſting, perceiving, or 
knowing things beſore- hand. * 
FO'RE-TOP (S.) the front of a perriwig, &c. 
FORE- WARN (v.) to caution, Or warn A 
perſon before a thing happen. ; 
FO'RFEIT (v.) to do an act for which a per- 
fon muſt pay a fine or mul&t ; alſo to loſe a 
ileze or poſſeſſion that was before enjoy'd. 
FORFEIT (S.) a fine, mulct, or penalty paid 
or become due upon the doing or omitting 
ething. 
DORFEITABLE (A.] that is liable to be 
puuiſhed by fine, mulA, or loſs of the thing 
ite'f, 
ORF EITURE (S.) the act of doing or omit- 
ting ſomething liable to fine, mul, loſs of 


privilege, Kc. alſo the thing or fine itſelf ſo 


forfeited ; among the old Romans, ferfeitures 
fell to the emperor's Exchequer, by a law 
made in the reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, to aug- 
ment the publick revenue. It contained, 
1, That all perſons who lived fingle ſhould be 
incapable of receiving any legacy, provided 
they did not marry within the time aſſigned 
by the law ; in which coſe, Whatever was 


bequeathed to them by will, ſhould be eſtreat- 
ed into the Exchequer, 2, Thoſe who had 
no children ſhould loſe ane moiety of what 
was left them by will. 3. All that was given 
by will, to any perſon that died in the life of 
the teſtator, or after his death, before the 
will was opened. 4. Every heir, who neglect- 


ed to revenge the death of him, whoſe 
ellate he inberited, forfeited his eftate to the 
publick, 

FORGE (S.) a ſmith's hearth where he heats 
his iron; alſo a furnace where iron ore is 
melted. 

FORE (V.) to faſhion or make a thing in 
ron or other metal, by heating and ham- 
mering it, &c. alſo to counterfeit a writing, 
invent a ſtory, or make a lie. 

FORGERY (S.) the act of counterfeiting, 
cheating, or impoſing a falſe deed or fact upon 
a perſon inſtead of a real one. 2 

FORCE T (V.) to loſe the remembrance of a 
thing that was once known- 

FORGE'TFUL (A.) liable or apt to forget any 
thing, having a bad memory. 
ORGE'TFULNESS (S.) the infirmity of 
forgetting, or a want of memory. 

ORGI'VE (V.) to pardon, remit, paſs by, 
a quit a perſon of a debt, fault, treſpaſs, o- 
million, &c, 0 
VRGI'VENESS (S, i - 
— — ) pardon, remiſſion, quit 
VRGOE' or FOREGOE/ (V.) to give up or 
Quit the claim or right a perſon has, or makes 
to 2 thing ; to leave off or diſcontinue. 

ORK (S.) an inſtrument commonly made of 
wn with prongs, to ſtick into, and hold 
ling fat, and when made about five inches 
int, ate uſed to take up the fleſh or vidtuals 


FOR 


we eat, and when made larger have com- 
monly ſome appellation added to it to diſtin- 
guiſh it, ſuch as fleſo-fork, dung-fork, Cc. 

FO'RKED (A.) any thing made or growing 
with prongs or diviſions in it like a fork, ſo 
the heads of deer, and all other cattle with 
two horns or branches. 

FORLORN (A.) diſmal, frightful, afflicted, 
miſerable, comſortleſs, diſtreſſed, alone, help- 
leſs, deſpairing 3 in War, thoſe ſoldiers that 
are ſent upon ſome dangerous enterprize, or 
that make the firſt onſet in a battle, &c. are 
called the forlorn-bepe. 

FORLO/RNNESS (S.) the unhappy condition 
of widows, orphans, or others that have 
loſt their comfort and ſupport, and are with- 
out friends or relief. 

FORM (S.) the method, manner, ſhape of 
animals, flowers, fruits, &c. or way of do- 
ing things ; alſo ſo much as a ptinter compoſes 
to be worked off at a time, which is com- 
monly one face or fide of a ſheet ; in Hunt- 
ing, it is the ſeat of a hare; in Schools, it is 
the ſeat or bench the ſcholars fit on, and 
ſometimes it is the degree of learning that a 
number of lads are in or about; and in a 
Phyſical Senſe, it is the reſult of matter and 
motion guided by the power of the Creator, 
to compoſe the ſhape or body. 

FORM (V.) to make, contrive, invent, or 
deviſe ; alſo to ſhape, &c. 

FO'RMAL (A.) preciſe, pretendedly exact and 
punctual, very ſtiff and affected; alſo the be- 
ing over and above ceremonious- 

FO'RMALIST (S.) one who confines himſelf 
to great punctuality, preciſeneſs and cere- 
mony. 

FORMA'LITY (S.) ceremony, preciſeneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, affectation. 

FORMA'LITIES (S.) the dreſs, robes, or par- 
ticular ornaments that magiſtrates of cities, 
members of corporations, &c. wear upon ſo. 
lemn occaſions z alſo the ceremonious doing 
of any thing. 

FORMALIZE (V.) to act, or pretend to be 
very exact, punctual and ceremonious. 

FO'RMALLY ( Part.) any thing done in a 
Riff, ſet, punctual, or ceremonious way of 
manner. 

FORMA'TION (S.) the making, methodis+ 
ing, or doing a thing regularly. 

FO'RMER (A.) the perſon or thing ſpoken of 
beſore. 

S (Part.) in time paſt, hereto - 
ore, &c. 

FO'RMIDABLE (A.) terrible, frightful, 
dreadful, that occaſions great fear or diſorder, 

FO'RMOST or FO'REMOST (S.) he that 
goes in the front ; alſo one that excels or goes 
beyond another in arts or ſciences, any one 
that is moſt ready or _ to do a thing. 

FO'RMULAR 085 in Plyßick, is a ſmall or 
little form or prelcription uſed in extempora- 
neous practice; in Divinity, it is a confeſſion 
of faith; in Lanv, it is a rule or model, pre- 
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FOR 
ſeribed and decreed by autherity for the form 
and manner of an act, inſtrument, proceed- 
ing, Kt. The Roman law was full of them 
for adoptions, divorces, ſtipulations, &c. 
FO'RMULARY (S.) a writing, containing the 
form of an oath, atteſtation, abjuration, &c. 
alſo the publick liturgies or national book of 
church ſervices, prayers, &c. are called for- 
mular ies. 


mit fornication. | 
FORNICA'TION (S.) the act of uncleannefs, 
or carnal converſation between ſingle or un- 
married perſons of both ſexes. 


commonly is ſpoke of one that converſes with 
ſeveral women criminally, whether married, 
or fingle. 

FO'RRAGE (S.) all forts of proviſion for cat- 

tle, eſpecially horſes, in time of war. 

FO'RRAGE (V.) to go up and down the 
country, to get hay, ſtraw, oats, &c. eſpeci- 
ally-in time of war, for the uſe of the troop- 
ers horſes, &c. 

FORSA'KE (V.) to leave alone, or go away 
from, to quit, or leave off the practice of 


family. 

FORSOO'TH (Part.) an expreflion of banter, 
game, or contempt, wherein a great deal of 
the meaning is contained in the manner of 
ſpeaking, cadence of the voice, or the mo- 
tion and geſture of the body. 

FORSWEA'R (V.) to ſwear falſely, or affirm 
that to be true, which a perſon knows to be 
falſe; alſo to abjure, renounce, forſalkte, or 


der A dc penalty by a vow, reſolution, 
or oath, 
FORT (S.) a ſmall place of defence ſtrong by 


vention of the enemy's ſtraggling up into 
the country, or coming down too far, and 
alfo to preferve the people therein ; there are 
my: ſorts denominated from their particular 
uſe. 

FORTH (Part.) abroad, or out of a place; 
alſo the name of one of the greateſt rivers in 
Scotland. 

FORTH-CO'MING /Part.) ready to be pro- 

duced, or now coming out. 

FORETHUYNK (V.) to meditate and conſider 
of the conſequences of things before a perſon 


acts or does them. 


4 


& all ſpeed or expedition. 
FO'RTIFIABLE (A.) that may be firength- 
ened, fortified, defended, or made fafer than 
at preſent it ie. 

FORTIFICA*'TION (S.) the art of building 
ſuch walls, ramparts, battlements, or out- 
works before or near a town, army, &c. as 
may render it more capable of being defended 
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FORNICATE (V.) to be guilty of, or com- 


FO'RNICATOR (s.] a whore-mafter, and | 


any thine. | 
FORSOO'TH (s.) the miſtreſs, or head of a 


oblige one's felf not to do a certain thing un- 


nature, or made ſo by art, both for the pre- 


| ; 
FORTHWI'TH (Part.) immediately, pteſent- 


FOR 
ſea or land, and is divided into feveral brinde; 
or parts, vis, 

Natural Fortificawon, Which is hs 
fort, caſtle, &c. in futh a place that 
_ is very — of accels, and 
quently wants but little cotnpleat it 
defence. * is 

Defenſtve Fortification, that is hi 
ployed about the preſervation and — 
ing the place pitched upon, and is what relates 
82 of towns, &c. pricipally to lock 


Offenſive Fortification, is chiefly concerned 
about the prejudicing the nog te is what 
the befiegers moſtly regard, 

Regular Fortification, is when the baftiany 
are all equal, or one whoſe figure is a teilt 
polygon, the ſides and angles being at the i. 
tance of a muſket-ſhot one from another: 
and irregular, the contrary, &e. : 

FO'RTIFY (V.) to make ſtrong, by makirg 
regular defences both in reſpect of town, ci. 
ties, &c. and by arguments or res ſons for do- 
ing this or that. 

FO'RTITUDE (S.) is that virtue or refolu 
of mind that goes through difficulties with 
calmneſs and ferenity, that purſues virtuow 
undertakings, notwithſtanding any oppif- 
tions that may be made againſt, or dis- 
ragements that may attend the purſuance 
thereof, 

 FO'RTITUDES (S.) the advantageous ſtus- 

tions, or accidental, beneficial conjunctio, 

&c. of the ſtars, to give aſtrological ſucceh to 


any enquiry. 
FO'RTRESS (S.) any place that perſons retire 
to for ſecurity againſt enemies, that is ether 
naturally ſtrong by its ſituation, or made 
by building proper defences, according to the 
rules of fortification. 
FORTU'ITOUS (A.) any thing that comes by 
chance, accidentally or unforeſcenly. 
FORTU'ITOUSNESS (S.) accidentalneſs, ci- 
ſualneſs, or the happening by charce. 
FO RTUNATE (A.) ſucceſsful, happy, lucky, 
that falls out juſt as a perſon wiſhes or lire 
'FO'RTUNATELY (Part.) that happens dt 
ſaccttds well or luckily. 
FO'R TUNATENESS (s.) ſuccels, profprtity, 
happineſs, thriving. 
F 


O'RFUNE (8.) a goddeſs, which the And. 
erits believed was the governeſs of their a 
fairs, and that ſhe dfiributed wealth and bo- 
nour at her pleaſure; ſhe is common repre 
fented in the figure of a blind woman, fant 
ing upon the top of a wheel, with wing z 
her feet; ſhe was likewiſe repre eitel h 
ſeveral other hieroglyphicke, eſp-cin'ly by 
the Romans, who erected many temp's w 


ö 


her under different names, imaginicg ſhe * 

the poſſeſſion and diſpoſal of honours, ride, A 

pleafures, and all the happineſs of this beg Kr. 
providence is meant by this wart ha 


ſometimes 


FORTU NTS (S.) with the Ag, 


— 
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againft the attacks of an enemy, either by, 


by 
11 
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* e bernlener of bappineG or ſucceſs. 
„ee (44) oe thet i very wig of 
| by ready to do or promote a thing 1 No por 
* 2 piece of work, of which à great part is fi 
tits niſh:d ; alſo one of a ready wit, or a quick 
apprehenſive genius; al ſo one that is gone be- 
5 fore another in à Journey. 
ins FO'RWARDNESS (S.] readineſs, eagerneſs, 
willingneis. 
W F035 8 ) a moat, ditch, or trench z and with 
the Surgeons, a cavity in a bone, with a large 
erred opening, but not perforated. - 
what F0'SSIL (S.) any fort of mineral, or hard: 
tony metalline body, that grows in, and i: 
aftions dug out of the earth. 3 
egal F0'SS-WAY (S.) one of the four principal 
he Gf. highways made by the Romans in England, 
other: { called on account of itz being ditched on 
; both des; it leads from Cormwall through 
makirg Devenſbire, by Coventry, Leicefler, Newark, 
m, di Ce. and to Lincoln, 
for do- FOSTER (V.) to nouriſh, take care of, bring 
vp, preſerve, or educate, 
ſohreyn FO'STER-CHILD (S.) a child brought vp by 
es with a rurſe, friend, or any perſon that is not its 
virtuous natural parent. 
oppo FOSTER-FATHER (s.) he that takes care 
12 of, and brings up another man's child, know - 
arſuance ing it to be fo. 
OTHER (S.) food for cattle ; alſo a ton or 
us (itz ' weight for weighing lead of different values 
znftions, in different counties, 
ſucceſs w FOUL (A.) naſty, dirty, filthy, undecent and 
unmannerly ; alſo unfair or cheating. 
ons retire FOUL (V.) to make a thing dirty, naſty, or 
is ether filtby ; alſo a Sea term for being tangled, or 
r mate 6 unavoidably and troubleſomly engaged with 
ag to the any thing elſe, 
OULDAGE (S.) the fame with faldage, 
cornes by which ſee, 
O0ULDS (S.) the plaits or doublings in a gzr- 
lneſs, ci · ment. 
e. OLLY Put.) naſtily, filthily ; alſo un- 
py, tacky, juſtly, diſhoneſtly, or baſely. 
or d:fires UULNESS (S.) the name of an iſland in 
1appens dt Eſex, where many wild fowl uſed to haunt ; 
Ul the dirtineſs or filthineſs of a thing, or 
proſperity, the quality of a perſon's language and beha- 
| wur; alſo the diſhoneſty or cheats uſed by 
the Aud. me gameſters, to impoſe upon raw perſons ; 
of their af vo any unfair practice whatever. 
Ith and bv WULSHAM (S.) in Norfolt, a pretty large 
only repre- town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday 3 
nan, fant: ſtant from London go computed, and 102 
ch wings mealured miles. 
refented by VUND (V.) to eftabFſh, ſettle, or appoint a 
ſp-cin'ly N fer!2'n building for ſome particular uſe, as a 
temps w alege for the ſtudy of the law, divinity, 
ning the ha dom, Kc. allo to caſt any thing in any 
ours rhe "n * as guns, bells, pipes, coins, 
of this 5 * the owning or acknowledging that 
this wor ve got ſomething that was loſt or un- 
gen, known, 


PONDATION (s.) in Building, is the firſt 


the planets Jupiter and Venus, who are ſup- 


FO U 


part or beginning of the work ; and in Lite- 
rature, &fc. it is the premiſes or arguments 
upon which the book, debate, &c. is made 
or ſupported, 

FOU'NDER (S.) a perſon that appropriates a 
certain ſum of money or eſtate for the doing 
ſome particular thing, as the building or en- 
dowing a college, &c, alſo a perſon that 
works in metals, and after melting them 
runs tbem into various forms for ſundry pur- 
poſes, in moulds proper to the ſeveral oc- 
caſions, 

FOUNDER (V.) to grow tired, weary, and 
incapable of continuing a work or journey, 
particularly ſpoken of horſes that are diſeaſed 
in the feet; and in the Sea Language, it 
means the finking or deſtroying a ſhip at ſea, 
which by reaſon of her weakneſs, or fplit- 
ting upon a ſhoal, ſand, rock, &c. becomes 
full of water, and ſo is loſt or ſuak., 

FOU'NDLING (S.) a child found or taken up 
accidentally in the ſtreet, field, &c. without. 
knowing to whom it belongs, and of which 
the pariſh is obliged to take care, and be at 
the expence of bringing up. 

FOU"NDRY or FOU'NDERY (S.) the art of 
melting, running, or caſting metals into 
form; alſo the houſe or place where f 
work is performed. 

FOU'NTAIN (S.) the ſource, ſpring, or head 
of a river, or any place where water breaks 
firſt out of the earth ; alſo the name of ar- 
tificial water-works that are put in princes, 
noblemens, and gentlemens gardens, for cu- 
riofity and pleaſure, which go by various 
names, according to their form and embel- 


| 


liſhment ; alſo the original or firſt beginning 


from whence or whom any thing comes, or 
is made by. 

FOUR (S.) the number marked 4 or IV. 
Some have affirmed this to be a myſterious 
hieroglyphick, that moſt nations mean Gad, 
or the ſupreme Being by, becauſe they write 
Tm, the Afyrians Adad, the Egyptians 
Amon, the Perfians Syre, the Greeks GgQg, 
the Latins Deus, &c. 

FOURCH (S.) a delay, put-off, or prolonging 
a cauſe or matter in law. 

FOURCHEE' (A.) in Heraldry, is a croſs, &c. 
forked at the ends, and thoſe forks being 
compoſed of ſtraight lines, have blunt or flat 
ends, as if they were cut or ſawn off. 

FOUR-CO'RNERS (S.) the four angles or 
meetings of any quadrangular figure or room; 
and in the Menage, it is ſuppoſing the volt 
or round to be divided into four parts or quar- 
ters, upon each of which the horſe makes a 
round or two at trot or gallop, 

FOURTH (A.) as it reſpects the order of 
things, is three places diſtant from unity, or 
the firſt, that being included in the number. 

FOURTH (S.) in Muc, is one of the har- 
monick intervals or concorcy, it is ſometimes 
called diateſſaron, which the ancients deemed 
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FRA | 
but by the moderns is eſteemed a very im- 


perfect one. 
FOWL (S.) any fort of winged creatures, 
commonly called birds. 
FOWL (V.) to hunt, kill, or catch birds in 
toils, with guns, &c. 
FO'WLER (S.) a hunter, killer, or catcher of 
birds, 
FO'WLING-PIECE (S.) a light, ſmall gun, 
generally with a pretty long barrel, uſed by 
gentlemen to ſhoot wild fowl, ſmall birds, &c. 
FOX (S.) a fonr-footed creature well known, 
commonly of the ſize of a middling dog. 


ſtrong fmell, runs ſwiftly, and uſes a great 
many turnings and windings to avoid his pur- 
ſuers; the Exgliſb gentry are very much ad- 
dicted to hunt this creature, which is rec- 

* Koned the cunningeſt of all; alſo a name for 
a ſly, cunning, or deſigning perſon, or one 
that hides his intentions by mary ſhifting 
pretences ; Emblematically, it repreſents a ge 
neral or other perſon that gets the advan- 
tage over his enemies, by prudent counſe's, 
and wiſe adyice, rather than by force and 

great armies, 

FOX (V.) to cheat, deceive, or pretend one 
thing and defign another; and in the Hræo- 
ing Trade, it is to give the liquor a ftrong, 
diſagreeable tafte, eſpecially in hot weather ; 
alſo to make a perſon drunk or fuddled. 

FOY or FO'WEY (S.) in Cornwall, is fitu- 

- ated upon an arm of the ſea, which makes 
a very commodious haven for abundance of 
ſhipping, which, tho' it is narrow, is very 
deep for three miles up the country ; the en- 
trance of which is ftrongly fortified with 
block - houſes, &c. Formerly it enjoyed great 


mon charge, which frequently cruiſed upon 
the French, &c. and thereby greatly enriched 
themſelves ; but that procedure has been long 
at an end, though ſtill it is inhabited by 
many conſiderable merchants, who ſend vaſt 
quantities of pilchards and other fiſh abroad, 
which turns to good account, The town is 
very ordinary, the buildings being ill con- 
trived, and ſo confuſedly crowded together, 
that there is no open ſtreet belonging to it, 
only many intricate paſſages. The corporation 

- conſiſts of a mayor, eight aldermen, two 
aſſiſtants, a recorder, &c. The burgeſſes are 
choſen by all the inhabitants that pay ſcot 
and lot; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; it is diſtant from Lenden 192 com- 
puted, and 240 meaſured miles, 

FOY (S.) a treat given by a perſon to his 
friends or acquaintance, upon his change of, 
or bettering his ſation in life, removing to a 

- new habitation, going or ſetting out upon a 
journey, putting on new clothes, &c. 

FRA'CTION (S.) a rent in a piece of cloth, 
garment, &c, alſo a quarrel, diſturbance, or 
diſſen ſion among friends or acquaintance ; and 


with a large buſhy tail, and of a rank or 


privileges, and fitted many ſhips at the com- | 


FRA 


whole thing or number, of whi z 
meticians have many forts, 28 — 
| tions, ſexagenary fratims, and vulgar 2 
tions ; and theſe laſt they ſubdivide a fie, 
A proper or fimple Fraftion, which is when 
the quantity expreſſed is leſs than an unit or 
whole thing, and hith its numerator alu; 
leſs than its denominator, as 4 1 1 te 


. . 29 
An improper Fratim, which 42 the 
quantity Expreſſed is more than an urit 
whole thing, and hath its numerator ahm 


greater than its denominator, as 25 55 3 &, 
A compound Fraftim, may he we lf 
than an unit or whole thing, according to 
the nature of the propoſition, and is alwny 
expreſſed by two or more quantitis, with 
the term OF between them, as ? of + 6 
4 of . 0 
FRA CTION Al. (A.) appertaining, beloogin 
or like to a — a n 
FRA CTI Os (A.) quarrelſome, peevih, orn 
moved to anger. 
FRA CTIOUSNESS (S.) the quarre/fomneh 
or peeviſhneſs of any perſon's temper or dl. 
poſition, 
FRA*'CTURE (S.) the breaking or cracking 4 
thing, particularly uſed in anatomy for acd- 
dents that happen to the ſkull or other bores 
FRA'GIL (A.) that is capable of being ea) 
broke, weak, brittle, 
FRAGTLITY or FRA'GILNESS (S.) thit 
property of things that expreſſes their weak. 
neſs, brittleneſs, or liableneſs to ſnap or break 
ſhort aſunder. 
FRA'GMENT (S.) the remains of a joint & 
meat, feaſt, &c, alſo ſentences or peces of 
authors preſerved from deftruQion, or ci 
lected out of whole books for particular cc. 
ca ſions, 
FRA GRAN CV or FRA'GRANTNESS(S) 
the pleafing, ſweet, agreeable ſmell of flow 
ers, ſpices, &c. 
FRAGRANT (A.) ſweet, pleaſant, and + 
greeable to the ſmell. 
FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (s.) the carp, 
goods or burden that a ſhip brings or crm 
alſo the money or conſideration paid for ſuch 
ſervice. 
FRAIGHT or FREIGHT v.) to hi, bus 
den, or put goods on board a ſhip, to be ci. 
ried to ſome other place, 
FRAIL (S.) a ſmall bag or baſket of nab 
about 80 pounds weight. 
FRAIL (A.) weak, ſickly, apt or liable t 
make miſtakes, or fall into errors. 
FRATLTY or FRAT'LNESS (.) the mp? 
ſection or weakneſs of our nature, the bn 
tleneſs or imbecillity of any thing. 
FRAME (V.) to make, contrive, invent, ( 
prepare things, ſo as to be eaſily put teeth 
FRAME (S,) the ſupports of a chair, cabinet 
&c. alſo an ornament round glaſſe, pum 
&c, the wood-work, or Bong-work for 
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F R A 


nA'MLINGTON (8.) in Suffolk, a large 


a clay hi'l, defended by the ruins 
wn, pete, wel walled, and a double 
auch on one fide, and 2 large meer on the 


other ; the principal building is the church, 


; fr t- 
od the market on Saturday is well frequen 
7; a4hant from Londen 74 computed, and 


mea ſured miles. z 
COMPTON (S.) in Dorſetſhire, a town plea- 
lantly fituated on the river Frome, where a- 
wundance of excellent trouts and other fiſh 
are caught 3 its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
tay, and is diſtant from Lenden 102 com- 
outed, and 117 meaſured miles, 
24 /NCES (S.) the proper name of a woman. 
RANCHI'SE (V.) to grant liberty, free- 
ems, privileges, &c+ to particular perſons or 
ſcieties of men» ; : 
RANCHI'SE (S.) a privilege or exemption 
from the ordinary juriſdiction; or an aſylum, 
or a ſanctuary where people's perſons are ſe- 
cure; in Spain, churches and monaſteries are 
franchiſes for criminals, as they were for- 
merly in England ; ſometimes it means an 
immunity from the common tributes, tolls, 
and taxes, 
RANCHI'SE ROYAL (S.) is a place where 
the king's /writ runs not, as at Cheſter and 
Durtam, - 

RANCHI'SE OF QUARTERS (S.) is a 


certain difirict of Rome, wherein are the | 


houſes of ambaſſadors, and where ſuch as 
refre, cannot be arreſted or ſeized by the 
ſkirri, nor proſecuted at law. 
RA'NCIS (S.) the proper name of a man. 
RANCI'SCANS (S.) an order of friars in 
the church of Rome, founded by Francis 
DA about 1220, whoſe rules very ſtrict- 
ly enjoin his followers chaſtity, poverty, obe- 
Gerce, and in general a very auſtere regimen 
of life, 
RANCOLIN (S.) a fort of red-legged bird, 
ft for hawking, ſometimes called a heath- 
cock, ſaite, or rail. 
RANGIBLE (A.) that is liable to, or capa- 
dle of being broke, 
RANGIBLENESS (S.) eaſineſs or capable- 
wes of being broke, 
KANGIPANE (S.) an exquiſite perfume to 
kent gloves, bags, or other things made of 
hather, 
RANK (A.)] generous, free, plain, open- 
dearted, bountiful 3 alſo one exempt from 
_ taxes; it is a term much uſed in our 
010 aus. 

NK (v.) to make free, or let a thing paſs 
Without charge, from whence the privilege of 
members of parliament freeing letters, or 
Mer paying no poſtage, takes its name. 

ANK (S.) the name of an inhabitant of 
Cena, importing, that ſuch were free- 
men; they over-run a great many countries, 


and introduced many of their cuſtoms, it be- |, 
ve from them that the Salique law, or that 
Flich excludes women from the crown, in 


FRA 
word for the name Frances or Francis, he- 
ther it be of man or woman. 

FRANK ALLO'DIUM (S.) lands, tenements 
g that do not hold of any ſuperior 

1d. 

FRANK ALMOITN or FREE ALMS (.) 
a tenure of lands or tenements beſtowed on 

| God, 1. e. given to ſuch people as devote 
themſelves to his ſervice. 

FRANK CHACE (s.) is liberty of free chace 
in a Circuit adjoining to a foreſt, by which all 
men, though they have land of their own 
within that compaſs, are forbidden to cut 
down wood without the view of the foreſter 
firſt had or obtained, 

FRANK FEE (S.) is that for which no ſer- 
vice is performed to any lord, being exempted 
from all but homage, and is that which is in 
the king's hand, or Jord of the manor, be- 
ing ancient demeſne of the crown. 

FRANK FERM (S.) is lands or tenements 
wherein the nature of the fee is changed from 
knights ſervice to certain yearly ſervices, 

FRANK FOLD (S.) is where the lord hath 
the benefit of folding his tenant's ſheep with- 
in his manor, for the manuring of his lands. 

FRA'NKINCENSE (S.) is an odoriferous, aro- 
matick gum or refin anciently burnt in tem- 
ples ; and now much uſed in phyſieal pre- 
ſcriptions; alſo to throw on fire, to burn in 
rooms where perſons fick or ill of peſtilential 
diſeaſes are, or have died. 

FRANK LAW (S.) is the benefit of the free 
and common law of the land. 

FRA'NKNESS (S.) -pen-heartednefs, freedom 
of converſation, without any reſerve or ma- 
licious defign. 

FRANK PLEDGE (S.) is a ſecurity or pledge 
for a free · man. 

FRA'NTICK (A.) mad, diſordered in the 

ſenſes, diſtracted, wild, out of or beyond all 

rule 2nd government. 

FRA'NTICKLY (Part.) in a mad, diſorderly, 

and nrcivilized manner. 

FRA'PPISH (A.) out of humour, hard to 

pleaſe, pee viſh, croſs, reſtleſs, 

FRATE'RNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 

a brotherhood or ſociety ; amicable, friendly, 

loving, united together, 

FRATE'RNALLY (Part.) in a friendly, 

kind, or brotherly manner. 

FRATE'RNITY (S.) any com or ſociety 

of men living under * — regulations, 

cuſtoms, and obligations. 

FRA*TRICIDE (S.) the killing or murdering 

of a natural brother; alſo the perſon com- 

mitting ſuch an act of violence, is ſo called. 

FRAUD (S.) any kind of cheating, deceiving, 

or impoſing upon a perſon's ignorance or cre- 

dulity, ard if it be in religious matters, it is 
called a picus fraud; allo a goddeſs worſh'p- 
ped by the ancient heathens, when they in- 
tended to deceive others, or were apprehen- 
five of being deceived themſelves ; ſhe was of 
3 monſtrous ſhape, with the countenance of 


e wok its riſe 3 alſo the cotitraſted 
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FRE 


a very handſome young women, the body of 


a party-ccloured ſerpent, and a ſcorpion's tai), 
FRAU'DULENCY or FRAU'DULENT- 

NESS (S.) decritfulneſs, impoſition, knave- 

ry, cheating, cunning, or craftineſs, 
FRAU'DULENF (A.) fle, baſe, cheating, 


impoſing, injurieus, deceitful, 

FRAY (S.) a fkirniſh, quarrel, fight, feuffle, 
contention. 

FRAY (V.) to part, open, fret, or grow thin, 
Kke bad muſlin, &c, alſo a deer's rubbing her 
head agaiaſt a tree, to renew it, or cauſe the 
pills of her new horne to come off. 

FREA (S.) a Saxor goddeſs, wife to aden, a 
principal deity among them. 

FREAK (S.) a whimſical, fooliſh, irrational, 
wanton action. 

FRE'AKISH (A.) fil'y, maggoty, fooliſh, ir- 
rational, wanton, triſing, mad. 

FRE'AKISHNESS (S.) wantonneſs, maggo- 
tineſs, fooliſhneſs. 

FREAM S.) arable or land that lies 
fallow to recover itſel, being too much worn 
ont of heart by being over-warked. 

FREAM (V.) to roar or make a noiſe like a 
boar in ruttiog-time. 

FRECKLES (S.) certain ſmall, yellowiſh 
ſpots upon the ſkin of the face and hands 
of ſeveral! perſons, efpecially thoſe of fair 


complexions. 

FRE'CKLY (A.) ſpotted, powdered, or cover- 
ed with yellow:ſh ſpots upon the ſkin of the 
face and hands. 

FRE'DERICK (S.) the proper name of a man, 
eſpecially among the Germans. 

FREE (A.) at literty, that can do or refuſe at 
his pleaſure, tht is under no reftraint ; alſo 
generous, kird, open - hearted, communica- 
tive, good-humoured, &c. 

FREE (V.) to ſet at liberty, to quit a perſon 
of the ſlavery or obligation he was before un- 
der; to take off all reſtraint; alſo when a 
thip's pump bas the full command of the wa- 
ter that leaks into her, it is ſaid to free her. 

FREE-BE'NCH (S.) a Law term, fgnifying 
that eſtate in copy-hold lands, which the 
wife hath after the death of her huſband, for 
her dower. 

FREE-BOC'TER (S.) a fokiter who makes 
inroads into an enemy's country, and drives 
away the cattle, &c. alſo a pirate or ſea-rover, 
who ſeizes all that comes in his way ; alſo a 
ſoldier that receives no other pay than what 
be can get bv plunder. 

FREE'-BORD S.) the privilege claimed in 
fome places of two or three feet of land be- 
yond the fence of the ground or field they en- 
joy or occupy. 

FREE-BO'RN {A.) one that is born to certain 
privileges, freedoms, and immunities, that 
ſome others are not. 

FREE-CHA'PEL (S.) one founded by the 
king, exempted from the juriſciction of the 
ordinary, or one founded in a pariſh, beſides 
the mother or pariſh- church. 

FREE'DOM (S.) an exemption fiom ſlavery, 


FRE 


or reſtraint, the being at li 

| as * perſon pleaſes ; all thee atk 
to be members of a corporation I 
entitled to their particular privileges, ; oY 
taking up a perſon's freedom, "2 

FREE -HOLD (S.) a fee eſtste GRtinguiſhed be 
being called free-bold in Deed, which i * 

actual poſſeſſion of, or right a man 10 

bold Ends or tenements in fee, fee-tail ; 

| for term of life ; or fe. ball in Low, wi * 
is the right a man has to ſuch lands or 9 , 

| ments, before he ſeizes or enters upon 

'FREE-HO'LDERS (S.) ſuch perſons as l. 

lands or tenements inheritable, by a pe _ 

- _ — TI = their heirs for ever. 

; art.) without reſtraint 

without Ronkl & 

FREEMAN (S.) one at liberty, and not: 
der the command of another ; but — 
is applied to members of corporations, « 
&c. that have particular privileges bel 
to them. 

FREE'NESS (S.) open-heartednefs, liver 
generoſity, good- humour; alſo the condiy 
that enjoys freedom of will, or the pu 

FREESTONE (%) « for 

NE (S.) a of but hy 

| fanded, and much ,. 1 
whitiſh grey, and much uſed in building 
pavements, &c. . 

FREE'-WARREN (S.) the power of E'SH] 
or denying licenſe to a perſon to hunt in 
ticular grounds. 

FREEZE or FRIZE (S.) a particular ft 
woollen cloth wove with little knots, 
herds upon the ſurfice; in Gumery, it ht 
fame with the muzzle-ring of a cannon; 
in Architecture, it is that part of the eil 
ture of columns, which lies between the 
chitrave and cornice, SH \ 

FREEZE (V.) to congeal liquids by the c 
of the air, or the mixing certain ingen 
that produce the fame effect; allo a fm 
lar manner of laying a ground upon the NN 
plates of clocks, watches, &c. to make the drifion 
look beautifully rough. 

FRENCH (S.) the language, ſperch, or 
of France; alſo any thing that comes in , or tr 
or relates to them, as modes, faſhons, 6 


toms, &c, 

FRENCH-BEA'NS (S.) a p'eafant pulſe, et ile or 
chiefly as ſauce to meat, boiled commit H SE 
in ſalt and water, or pickled with var or rel 
ſpice, &c. bor 

FRE'NCHIFIED (A.) one admiring or e H SU 
ing the cuſtoms, manners, intereſts, and der | 
vernment of the French nation; 1100 5 ering 
or poxed by tov familiar nded, 
leud women, &c. (V.) 

FRENCH-MA'RIGOLD 6.) a fine, * Ir abo 
fol, garden flywer. ing on 

FRE'NSY or 9 (S.) madneſi, # My 
order in a perſon's ſen IS): 

FRE'QU ENCY or FR EQUENTNES| b, Orcs 
doirg a thing often or repeated)y: age 


1ER 


FRE 
FQUINT (A.) often, uſual, cuſtomary, 


mon. or ordinary» 
REQUENT (V.) to go to, or viſit a place or 


d to be 
j ( ften. 
1 EN Tarr yx (S.) the grammatica] 
viſhed by "ime of ſuch verbs as import the doing the 
h is th (ame thing often over 
1 uy "F'SCADE (S.) a _ ſhady, cool walk 
e- Ml. 1 a park, garden , 
wp 11800 {4,) col, pleaſant, agreeable, ſha- 
. _ retired ; from , 
* 25 ak 1 Freſco, is to take the freſh air, 
T3 or to walk in cool, retired places. 
e 75 drink is Frefeo, is to drink cool, plea- 


fant liquors, &c. 

5% is Paſo, is to paint upon new 
iu, cielings, &c- while they are damp, in 
erter to let the colours dry in, and bind more 
ally with the work, that it may laſt a 
nen while. 

FSH (A.) that has little or no ſalt in it, 
ike 6 or fleſh juſt killed; any thing that is 
, pure, and good, ike milk, butter, &c. 
| made; alſo any thing that is tolerably 
od, briſk, or lively, like a moderate, breez- 


N wind, 

ESH DISSET'SIN (S.) in Law, is a diſſeiſin 
hat a man may ſeek to defeat by his own 
peer, without the help of the king or the 


ESHEN (v.) to waſh off, extraft, or 
pke meat, liquor, &c. leſs ſalt than it was 


ur d FINE (.) a fine levied within a year 
+ knots, b. 
73, it SH FORCE G8.) a forte done within forty 


de GALE G8.) pretty finart wind that 


ren the pw (con after a calm. 

SH MAN (S.) an uwnſkilful perſon or no- 
the col e at any bufineſs, a young ſtudent at a uni- 
in ingrs phity, a ſoldier or failor juſt entered into the 
Iſo a part price, &c. 
won the SHNESS (S.) the newneſs or goodnefs of 


ſons, cloaths, &c. alſo the not being 
ted ; alſo the being relieved by reft from 
fatigue of labour; alſo the coolneſs of the 
er moderate briſkneſs of the wind. 

faſhwons, 0 H SHOT S.) the diſcharging of a large 
into a ſea, which freſhens the water for 
le or two. 

H SPELL (S.) a new ſet of rowers to 
3 who had wrought hard or 

re. 

H SUIT 9 the continual following an 
ereſts, m cer from the time of committing or 


— the offence till he is ſeized ot ap- 


IV.) to vex, teaze, or perplex one's ſelf 
Ir about a thing; alſo to wear out by 
d che part againſt the other, like a gar- 


nadne(s, # it or piece of cloth, filk, &c, 
| S) an agitation or diſturbance of the 
NTNE i, (ecofioned by ſome diſappointment, or 


ng of an affair; in Mufch, it is a 


FRI 


firing tied round the finger · board of ſome in- 
Kruments, to ſhew the proper diſtance upon 
the ſtring that each note ſhould be ſtruck at; 
in Heraldry, it is a fied with ſeveral lines 
running croſs one another; in PBuildrg, a 
beautiful way of otnamenting cielings with 
flowers, knots, &c. goes by the name of fe: 
wort; wine, beer, ale, &c. when inclined to 
de eager, is ſaid to be upon the cer; among 
Miners, openings made in the banks of rivers 


by land-floods, are called frets, ; 
| FRE"TFUL (A.) peevith, moved to an- 
get, uneafy 


FRE'TTED (A.) tormented, vexed, ſet into 
a diſorder or uneafineſs of mind; alſo muſical 
inftruments divided into portions or diſtances 
upon the finger-board, to ſhew the regular 
kr where to ſtop or put the finger, in or- 
een produce the tone required by the com - 
poſition. 

FRIABFLITY or FRTABLENESS (S.) the 
capacity of being reduced into powder, brittle- 
neſs, or eafinels of beg crumbled or broke 

FRYABLE (A.) of a nature that may be pul- 
verized, or reduced into duſt, or very ſmall 


les, 

FRI'CASY or FRTCASEE (S.) a diſh of 
meat cut into ſmall picces and fried. 

FRICA'TION or FRICTION (s.) the rub- 
bing, juſtling, or chafing of two or more 
bodies together; in the Mechanick, it means 
a refiftance that a moving body meets with 
from the ſurface of the body it moves upon. 
The determining the quantity, and providing 
againſt the inconvenience of friction, as it is 
bf the greateſt uſe in all manner of machine- 
ry, ſo it is the moſt difficult to accompliſh, 
towards which ſeveral learned mathematicians 
have lent their aſſiſtance, but the practice has 
not yet been compleated by artificers ; in Sar- 
gery, it means the act of rubbing a diſeaſed 
part with oils, unguents, or other matters, 
in order to eaſe, relieve, and cure it; in Chy- 
miſlry, it is what in Cookery is called trying or 
preparing matters ih a pan, with the help of 
ſome unctuous matter. 

FRI DAT (S.) the ſixth day of the week, ſo 
called from F/iga, a goddeſs worſhipped by 
our fore-fathers on this Gy, commonly ſup- 

ſed to be the Tame with Yes, 

FRIEND (S.) one who does all the kind offices 
in his power to promote the good or intereſt 
of another; in Scripture, it ſometimes ſigni- 
fies a neighbour, acquaintance, or favourite. 

FRIE'NDLESS (A.)] one who has no body to 
aſſiſt him in time of neceſſity. 

FRIE'NDLINESS or FRIE'NDSHIP (8.) 
kindneſs, tenderneſs, courteouſneſs, good- 
nature, or a readineſs to help any one 28 far 
as it is in one's power ; the return of 
benevolence, the very cement of ſociety, and 
medicine of life, performing that in civil life, 
which the tree of life in paradiſe promiſed to 
nature and conſtitution; the Ancients made 
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FRI 
Friendſhip a. goddeſs, repreſenting her in the 
figure of a young woman in a plain white 
morning-gown, with her left fide bare, and 
her right-hand pointing to her heart, with 
theſe words in golden letters, far and near ; 
ber head was likewiſe bare, having only a 
crown of pomegranate flowers tied round a- 
bout it, out of which grew four pomegra- 
nates with theſe words upon them, tinter 
and ſummer 3 the bottom of her gown is 
bound about with theſe two other words, /ife 
and death; this goddeſs, thus repreſented, 


graſped a dry young elm with a vine twiſted 


about it in her left-hand. 

FRIE'NDLY (Part.) like to, or after the 
manner of a friend, kindly, hoſpitably, ten- 
derly. 

FRI'AR or FRIER (S.) a common name for 
the monks of al! orders, and often means 
particularly ſach as are not prieſts, or in holy 
orders, thoſe that are being generally called 
fathers; there are abundance of denomina- 
tions of them, as white, grey, &c. f iar; 
alſo a proof ſo illy wrought off at the print- 
ing-preſs, that it is ſcarce legible, is called a 
1 
VERY (S.) a company or ſociety of friars; 
alſo the convent, cloiſter, place, or habita- 
tion where they dwell, 

FRI'GAT (S.) a ſmall ſhip or man of war 
built ſomewhat lower and longer than com- 
mon, for its more eaſy and ſwift ſailing, con- 


fiſting of but two decks, chiefly employed in | 


privateering- 

FRIGEFA'CTION (S.) a freezing, readering 
or making very cold. 

FRI'GEFIED (A.) froze, made or rendered 
very cold. 

FRI'GER ATORY (S.) an ice-houſe, or place 
to make or keep things cold. 

FRIGID (A.) cold, bleak, ſharp, piercing; 
alſo barren or impotent. 

FRIGI'DITY or FRIGIDNESS (S.) cold- 
neſs, bleakneſs; barrenneſs, or impotency. 
FRIGHT or FRUGHTEN {Y.) to ſurprize, 

t in fear, amaze, or confound. 

FRIGHT (S.) a ſurprize, a ſudden taking away 
the ule of a perſon's reaſon by ſome extraor- 
dinary appearance, diſmal accident, terrible 
threatening, &c. 

FRI'GHTFUL (A.) terrible, amazing, or what 
cauſes much ſurprize, fear, dread, or ſtrong 
apprehenſions of danger. 

FRI'GHTFULNESS (S.) apt to be ſurprized, 
ſoon terrified ; alſo hideouſneſs, terriblenels, 
Or an amazing appearance, 

FRIGORI'FICK (A.) any thing that produces 
cold ; and with ſome Philoſophers, certain 
particles or ſmall budies, ſuppoſed ro be abſo- 
lutely cold, upon account of their ſtructure, 
and which produce the effect called cold, 
where or with whatever they are mixed, in 
3 to the quantity or number of 
them. 

FRINGE (S.) an ornament made of filk, 


| 


þ 


FRO 


worſted, gold, fi'ver, & . 
the bottom of . 3 mod Wa 
0 686 of cuſhions, &c. . 

V.) to garniſh, ornament 

with : alſo to , or adorg 

e 4 che en . the hae 
ERY (S.) old c 
E or other 3 a n 
V.) to jump, ſki 

leap * in a —— . 

FRI SK (A.) buckſome, gamefome, . 
olly, merry, j coſe, full of wanton wick 

FRIT (S.) in mamiſactur ing Glaſs, is the o 
made by baking the aſhes of the plant kj 
or fern, mixed with ſand or flints; thi ; 
the body or chief part of the laß, whi 
according to the intention is differently man 
ard managed. 

FRITH (S.) an arm of the ſea, or the nox 
of a large river. 

FRI'TTER (S.) a ſmal! cake made with 
flower, eggs, - — fried or dreſſed in 
open pan over the fire, eaten particulrh 
Shrove-Taeſday. . 

FRI'VOLOUS (A.) ſoolſh, filly, impertinat 
of no value or eſtcem. 

FRIZE (S.) the ſame with Freeze, 

FRIZZLE (V.) to curl or twine up in tay 
like hair bound upon a paper or curling-giu 

FRIZZLED (A.) curled or criſped, like k 
upon a. pipe or paper. 

FRIZZZLING (S.) the at of curling, 9 
up, or preparing hair upon pipes, papen & 

FROCK (S.) a looſe upper garment, top 
over the other cloaths, both for warn 
and to keep them clean, worn by children u 
male and female, while young, and by » 
goners, tallow-chandlers, &c. and comms 
ly made of linen, upon account of beings 
fily wathed or cleanſed. 

FRO'DESHAM (S.) in Cbeſbire, a good pt 
town upon the river Merſey, confiing of 
long ſtreet, with a caſtle at the wei 
the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; dt 
from Lenden 140 computed, and 162 
ſured miles. 

FROG (S.) an amphibious creature that int 
in marſh N 

FROISE (S.) a large fort of cake mi 
milk, flower, and cggs, and oftentimes 
of bacon put in the middle or infice, ind 
an open pan over the fire. 

FRO'LICK (V.) to play the wanton, © 
merrily, to be gay, airy, and jocole. 

FRO/LICK or FRO'LICKSOME (4.) 
ry, gay, blithe, jocund, waggiſh, kr. 

FRO'LICK (S.) a jccoſe, merry prank, * 
thing done purely for diverſion, or to - 
particular humour. g 

FRO'LICKSOMENESS (.) the phy; 
ry, waggiſh, or jocoſe tricks. 

FROM (Part.) apart, diſtant, gone 394 
departing. ©) 

FROME or FROME SE'LWOOD |S 
Somerſetſtire, on che river Frome, ov 


FRO 


bridge; the town is well inha- 
e ; the market is weekly on 
Wedneſday ; diſtant from London $5 com- 
puted, and 99 meaſured miles. e 
RONT (S.) the forehead, or upper-part 0 
the face, and oftentimes means an aſſurance, 
or undauntedneſs ; alſo — fore- 
of any thing, or that next the view, 
which + ſometimes called the fore-front or the 
back-front, as it relates to the houſe or bui:d- 
ing s being fituated ; in Fortification, the face 
or outſide of any work ; in Perſpecl ve, it is 
what is called the orthographical projection of 
any building or obj-&t whatever, and is 
are with upright plan; in War, it is the 
femoſt rank or line of the whole - or 
of 2 battalion, ſquadron, company, &c. 
RONTA'LES (S.) two muſcles, whoſe offices 
re to draw the ſkin of the forehead up into 


* wrinkles, and the contrary, a 
withm RONTIE'RS (S.) the boundaries, or extreme 
veſſel i parts of a kingdom, or thoſe where aoot her 
cult) comes to, or very near it, eſpecially ſpoken of 
fortified towns or cities, ſtrong gariſons 
are continually kept. 
RONTAL (S.) in ArchiteFure, a ſmall pe- 
diment put over a little door; in Phy/ick, an 
up hn external form of medicine applied to the fore- 
ing pa head, (aſtened with a bandage, a 
. like h RONTINIA'CK (S.) a rich, pleaſant, luſci- 
7 ou wine, ſo called from the place of its 
arlivy, th growth in France, 
papery | ONTISPIECE (S.) the fore-fide or en- 
ent, u p e of a thing, uſually made more beau- 
© ful than the reft of the work, and parti- 
chien ulrly ſpoken of the embelliſhments in pic- 
and by A IN COHer 
o — 
bay ONTLETS (S.) ſquare pieces of hard calf- 
kin, including four pieces of parchment, up- 
F n which the Jews wrote four paſſages of 
ſifting d de hu, and put them on their foreheads ; 
he wel lo any thing put or bound on the forehead, 
eſday ; & hether for civil or religious purpoſes. 
and 162 ONTON (S.) in Architecture, an ornament 
— 7 — 5 _ 
that bt or FRA'PPISH (A.) peeviſh, 
A etul, unealy , froward, croſs, hard to 
cake mt — 
frentimes i OST (S.) the congealing water, &c. into ice, 
infite, fre the extreme coldneſs of the weather, or 
ſome artificial methods of producing the 
anton, u. me effect, by making proper mixtures of 
jocole ts and other ingredients. 
ME (4) r. NAIL (S.) a particular ſtud, or way 
giſh, ke. making the ſhoe of a horſe, to prevent his 
7 pravk, 4 02 in froſty weather. | 
:, ot wi r (a.) inclinable to froſt, freezing, 
g 7 — weather. 
he playing! (S.) a fpume, or bubbly matter raiſed 
; pb dn the bead of boiling — li- 
1 
aa 
WOOD (> . ne , i or i 
ame, On hy prople's diſcourly, 2 


f FR U 


FROW (S.) the Dutch name for a woman, 
and in the ſame ſenſe frequently uſed in Eng- 
liſh, eſpecial'y among the vulgar. | 

FROW'ARD (A.) peeviſh, fretful, uneaſy, 
croſs, pettiſh, hard to pleaſe, » 

FROWCARDLV (Part.) fooliſhly, pettiſhly, 
crolsly, peeviſhly, &c. 

8 (S.) peeviſhneſs, fretfulneſs, 
angrineſc, 

FROWN (V.) to expreſs anger or diſpleaſure 
by the external knitting of the brows or 
wrinkling the forehead, to threaten or me- 
nace by looks, 


the | FROW'NING (S.) knitting, er drawing up 


the ſkin of the forehead into wrinkles or furs 
rows, thereby expreſſing our diſlike at, or to 
a perſon or thing. 

FROW'SY (A.) muſty, of a very naſty and 
diſagreeable ſmell. 

FRO'ZEN (A.) water, &c. hardned or con- 
gealed by cold. 

FRU'CTIFY (V.) to bring forth fruit, to im- 
prove, grow fruitful, and advance in learning, 
manners, or any other valuable qualification. 

FRU'GAL (A.) one that kuſbands his money 
well, that is very careful of avoiding all ex- 
travagant expences, as well in garb as diet, &c. 

FRUGA'LITY or FRU'GALNESS (S.) thrif- 
tineſs, ſparingneſs, good huſbandry, the op- 
poſite to extravagancy» | 

FRUIT (S.) the univerſal name for all natural 
productions, whether animal or vegetative; 
alſo the effect of a perſon's endeavours or ac- 
tions, whether good or bad ; alſo the profits 
arifing by trade, rent, &c, but particularly 
applied to the produce of trees, as cherries, 
apples, pears, plumbs, &c. excluſive of grain 
and herbage. 

FRUVTERER (S.) one that deals in, or ſella 
fruit, particularly reſtrained to apples, pears, 
plumbs, oranges, &c, excluſive of all ſorts of 
grain and herbage, 

FRUI'TERY (S.) a room or place to keep or 
grow apples, plumbs, &c. in. 

FRUVTFUL (A.) that yields or produces much 
fruit, or a plentiful crop of any grain, her- 
bage, apples, &c. alſo one of a quick and 
ready invention, ſtored with fine thoughts or 
uſeful projets, 

FRUVTFULNESS (S.) fertility, or yielding 
great ſtore of fruit, grain, &c. hieroglyphi- 
cally repreſented by an olive-tree z in Sculp- 
ture, by a lady fitting upon a bed, with two 
ſmall inſants hanging upon her neck. 


FRUTTION (S.) the enjoyment, ng 
compaſſing. or obtaining what is deſired. 

FRUFTLESS (A.) barren, that yields no pro- 
fit; alſo a vain or unſucceſsful attempt. - 

FRUMENTA'CEOUS PLANTS (S.) ſuch 
as have pointed ſtalks, and like reeds, pro- 
ducing their ſeeds in ears like corn, 

FRUMP (V.) to pout, lour, flout, jeer, mock, 
taunt, or ſnub. 

FRUSH (S.) the tender part of a horſe's heel 
next to the hoof, . | 
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FUG 
FRUSTRA'NEOUS (A.) fruitleſs, unſuceeſs- 
© fol, in vain, to no purpoſe. 
FRU'STRATE (V.) to hinder, diſappoint, 
baulk, deceive, make void, or prevent. 

 FRUSTRA'TION (S.) a hindering, prevent- 
ing, diſappointing, &c. 

FRU'STUM (S.) a fragment, piece, or part 

* broken or cut off from any whole thing ; 

Mathematically, it means 2 part cut from off 

; * moos or cone, by a plane paral'e] to the 


FR (S.) the ſpawn or young of fiſh ; alſo a 


large number or company of any creatures 
Whatever. 

FRY (V.) a particular manner of dreſſing vic- 

tuals in an open pan over the fire, and com- 
monly by putting in oil, butter, or fat, to 

keep the matter to be dreſſed from burning 

or ſcorching, by the over heat and drineſs of 

the pan, which is commonly made of iron, 
r, or other metal. 

FU'AGE (S.) the tax impoſed upon every 
houſe, ca led hearth or chimney- money. 

FUB (S.) a nick- name for a fat, unwieldy 

child or perſon. 

FUB or FOB (v.) to put off, to trick or de- 
ceive 2 perfon by a formal pretence or invented 
tory, made on purpoſe to take off a perſon's 
attention, or to amuſe him. 

FU'CATE (V.) to paint, diſguiſe, colour, or 
counterfeit a thing, by making it look 4bun- 
dantly more beautiful than it real'y is. 

FU'CUS (S.) a paint or waſh, particularly uſed 
by women to hide a blemiſh or imperfection, 
or to make them look younger or handſomer 
than they really are; alſo a ſea-plant, by 
ſome called alpa. 

FU/DDLE (V.) to tipple, or drink much, to 
ſpend' a great deal of time and money in 
drunkenneſs. - 

-FU'DDLER or FU'DDLE-CAP (S.) one 
that loves tippling, an exceſſive drinker, or 

* drunkard. 

FUDGE (S.) a pretence, excuſe, colour, or de- 

' ception; a mere fiction, where there is no 
reality or truth. 


FUDGE (V.) to fteal privately, to excuſe, pal- 


Hate, or colour a matter; to endeavour to 
make a falfity paſs for a reality, to make a 
great buſtle, and pretence of doing buſineſs, 
but without any riddance. 

FUEL (S.) any fort of materials that produce 
or keep up fire, when made, as coals, wood, 
ſtraw, &c. 

-FUGE (S.) in Mufict, is when the different 
parts of 'a compoſition follow each other, 
each repeating what the firſt had performed; 
and according to what and how it is per- 
formed, is called a ſingle fuge, which con- 
fiſts of 5, 6, or any other number of notes 
begun by 2 fingle part, ard followed by a ſe- 
cond, third, &c. part; a double fuge is when 


two or more different points move together in |. 


a fuge, and are alternately interchan 
a fug — 5 bed by 


|FU'LLY (Part.) amply, largely, ffn 


FUL 
FU'GILE (S.) the diftemper called an ing, 


hume in the ears, 

FU'GITIVE (S.) a vagabond 
run-away; one that bolt L. * 
place to place for fear of being ſael tak 
up, or puniſhed for ſome offence commits, 
the goods of fuch a perſon, being lawfully 
found after the flight, belong either i» the 
king, or the lord of the manor, and 
called fugitive goods. "TM 

FU'LCIMENT (S.) in Mechanicks, the pry 
ſupport or point upon which a lever, bale, 
Ec. tnrns, acts, or is ſuſpended, 

FULFIL (V.) to finiſh, accompliſh, perform 
or do a thing, either according to one'1oun 
defires or inclinations, or that of other, 

FU'LGENCY or FU'LGENTNESS ($,) 0 
brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, or glitteringres « 
any luminous or poliſhed body. 

FU'LGENT or FU'LGID (A.) bright, &i 
ing, or glittering. 

FULGURA'TION (S.) the flaſhing of fir 
lightening, which ſeems commoaly tn v 
cede thunder; in Chymitry, it is the o 
tion of reducing all metals, except filver u 

FULICINOUS Ta.) £ 

"CINOUS (A. , ſmoaky, inch 
ble to, or full 1 8 

FULL (A.) that has no void ſpace, cr that h 
no part empty. 

FULL (V.) to mill or dreſs woollen cloth | 
for the market. 

FU'LLER (S.) the operator or worker ind 
ſing, cleaning, and preparing woollen man 
factures for the market, 

FU'LLERS EARTH (S.) a particular on 
earth uſed by the woollen manufaQuren 
cleanſe and dreſs their cloths, 

FU'LLERY (S.) a work-houſe or place vi 
woollen cloth is dreſſed by the fuller, 

FULL-NIGH (Part.) very cloſe or near. 

FULL-O'FT (Part.) very frequent or ofen 


abundantly, to the utmoſt extent. 
FU'LMINANT (A.) noiſy, loud, thunder 
roaring, bellowing, &c. 
FU'LMINATE (V.) to thunder, or ' 
noiſe by ſudden guthes ; to threaten gre 
or ſeverely. 
FU'LMINATING LEGION ($.) 1 
Chriſtian ſoldiers in the Reman army, 8 
were under the command of Made 
who, when the army were ready to enn 
thirſt, prayed very fervently, and 0 
large ſhowers of rain, together with 45 
of thunder and lightening. : 
FULMINA'TION (S.) the lovd voi 
thuader clap, the ſtorming or threat 
an angry perſon, the crackliag ot 
metals heated in crucibles ; in tht 
Diſciple, it is the ſentence of excunn 
cation pronounced by ſome bilbop ® © 
eccleſiaſtick, appointed by the pope, 104 
lick manner, againſt ſome people © 
he is diſpleakd with, f 


FUN 


1 NESS (s.) plenty, abundance, that has 
nn want Of lack of any thing. 

'LSOME (4+) loathſome, hateful, naſty, 
1u{cious, diſagreeable, flattering, or fawning. 

ULSOMNESS (S.) loathſomneſs, naſtineſs, 
foulneſs ; alſo too much praiſe or flattery. 

ULVID (A.) of a deep or dark yellow colour 
inclinable to a red. . . 

UMBLE (V.) to do a thing 3s if in the 

ark, awkwardly, lamely, or diſagreeably, 
without {kill or judgment. f 

UME (S.) a ſteam or ſmoak ariſing from any 

agitated body , eſpecially liquids ; alſo anger, 


rexation, fretting or tormenting one's ſelf at 


force diſappointment, c. 

LIME V4 to reak, ſteam, or ſmoak 3 a to 
at off effuviums from odoriferous bodies, 

Kc. alſo to chaſe, fret, vex, or torment 

one's ſelf, | 

1MIDITY 6.) the reakineſs, ſmoakineſs, 
or teaming of any body whatever. 
UMIGANT (A.) ſmoaking, reaking, fum- 

ing, ſteaming. 5 

MATE (V.) to perfume a place by rail- 

ing 2 great ſteam or ſmoak, and particularly 

walied to phyſical. operations, when role. 
mary, frankincenſe, or other matter, is 
burnt, in order to impregmte a perſon or 
place very ſtrongly with the ſmell of the 

born ingredients, uſed to take away any ill 

ſmell, occafioned by diſeaſed or dead perſons, | 

or to help ſeveral diſtempers, as head-aches, 
tocth-aches, &c, alſo to ſalivate by the ſmoak 

of Mercury, X 
MIGA'TION (S.) a perfuming or purify- 
ing the air of a place by ſmoak, which is" by 

burning ſweet woods, flowers, gums, &c, 
ith the Chymis, it is the eating away of 
etals by the ſmoke or vapour of corroſive 

dodies ; and with the Surgeons, it is the raiſ- 

ia 2 (alivation by the ſmoak or fume of 

rcury, which, unleſs very ſkilfully perfor- 
med, and the perſon well prepared, is very 
langeroue, 

Mobs or FU'MY (A.) that is apt or in- 
linable to yield or ſend up ſmoak or vapours. 
N (5.) ſport, paſtime, joking, any ſort of 
azeiſhneſs ; alſo the buttocks. 

PV.) to pleaſe, wheedle, cajole, ſooth, 
utter, or impoſe upon a perſon. 
NaMBULA'TION (S.) the art of danc- 
Dy upon a rope, 

NCTION (S.) the buſineſs, office or call- 
g of a thing or perſon. 

ND (S.) the 28 ſecurity that is given 
d the people for money borrowed of them 
i the ſtate, which is either by appointing 
ank to repay the ſums borrowed, or appro- 


[ALS certain taxes for the diſcharge there- | 


$5 the publick Rock or bank of any ſo- 
, corporation, or copartnerſhip. 
NDAMENT 8.) that part of the body 
Pn which we fit, commonly called the 
Puttceks or breech. 


VAMENTAL (a.] the principal four 


FUN 

things to be minded or taken care of ; thoſe 
propoſitions upon which the whole ſtructure 
of a doctrine is raiſed, or thoſe neceſſaty con- 
cerns that require the principal looking after; 
the firſt beginning of a ſcience or art; the 
foundation of a building, or the conſtituent 
laws of a nation or cyxmmonwealth. 


FUNDAME'NT ALLY (Part.) according or 


agreeab:e to the princ'ples upon which a thing 


is ſaid or done. 


FU'NERAL (S.) the I:| offices paid to the 


dead, or the ſolemn and ceremonious burial 
of a perſon, according to the particular cuſ- 
toms of particular countries; the a Romans, 
after they had cloſed the eyes of the dead, 
called out aloud to kim ſeveral times, to ſee 
if he was not fallen into a ſwoon, or ſome 
lethargical diſtemper ; after this, they waſhed 
the corps with warm water, and rubbed it 
with perfumes ; this being done, they put a 


| fort of white gown upon him, and brought 


him to the door, with his feet ta the ſtreet; 
then they ſtuck branches of cypreſs before 
the houſe: This ceremony continued ſeven 
days, and upon the eighth they carried the 
corps where it was to be burnt, which cuſ- 
tom was introduced, becauſe the enemy 
ſhould not expoſe the dead bodies of the fol- 
diers, that were killed in the wars; among 

le of fortune, the bier or coffin was ge- 
nerally carried by relations ; and at the fune- 
rals of emperors and conſuls, the ſenators 
and magiſtrates of the republick did this of- 
fice ; but the common people were carried by 
veſpillones, or common bearers ; when per- 
ſons of blood, or eminent for their poſts in 
the government, or for remarkable actions, 
were brought to the pile, the diſtin&ions of 
their quality were carried before their coffin, 
as the faſces, ſword, mace, their anceſtors in 
wax-work, the plunder they had gain'd from 
the enemy, the civic, mural, &c, crowns 
which they had deſerved, or whatever might 
add to their figure and reputation. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians buried their dead after the 
Jewiſh manner, firſt waſhing, then embalm- 
ing them ; they wrapped the corps in fice 
linen or filk, and ſometimes put them on 
rich habits: They laid them forth three 
days, during which time they conſtantly at- 
tended the dead body, and paſſed the time in 
watching and praying by it; then they car- 
ried it to the grave, with torches or flam- 
beau's, finging pſalms and hymns to the 
praiſe of God, and expreſſing their hopes of 
the reſurrection, They recommerded the 
dead likewiſe in their prayers, received the 
communion, and made their agapæ, or love- 


feaſts, and diſtributed alms to the poor. At 


the end of the year they made a freſh com- 


memoration for them, and fo from year to 
year, beſides the ſtanding commemoration 
for the dead, always joined with the holy 
euchariſt; they frequently put into the grave 
ſeveral things, either as marks of honour to 

Wr a the 
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FUR 
the deceaſed, or to. preſerve his memory, as 
the badges of his dignity, the inftruments], 
and acts of his martyrdom, an epitaph, or 
at leaft his name, and ſometimes they threw 
in medals, Jaurel leaves, fome croſſes, and 
the goſpel; they had a religious ambition to 
be buried near the bodies of the martyrs, 
which introduced the cuſtom of burying in 
churches and church-yards, and the cuſtom 
of erecting tombs or monuments over them, 
it being the ancient cuſtom always to bury 
without the walls of the city. From what 
is ſaid above, an eaſy concluſion may be made, 
how we came by our preſent cuſtoms, 
FU'NER AL ORATION (S.) a ſpeech or ſer- 
mon made at the grave, or upon the death of 
a perſon of note; the Romans had a cuſtom of 
giving dead ak of quality the reſpe& of an 
harangue, which was ſpoken at the great 
ſquare at Rome, in the rofira, where the 
company who attended the corps, ſtopped 
the ſpeaker began with the antiquity of his 
pedigree, and the figure he made in the re- 
blick ; then he ſet forth the regularity of 
His behaviour, the obligingneſs of his tem- 
per, his remarkableneſs for the diſcharge of 
ſome publick office, c. Sometimes thefe 
ſpeeches are made by the children of the de- 
ceaſed, and ſometimes by an orator appointed 
the ſtate; and this ceremony was paid to 
ladies likewiſe, which was allowed them, 
as a reward for their generous aſſiſting the 
commonwealth upon an extraordinary emer- 
gence, by preſenting it with their necklaces, 
Jewels, &c, Popilia was the firſt Roman lady 
who had an oration pronounced at her fune- 
ral, which was done by her fon Craſſus, 
and it is obſerved by Cicero, that Julius Cæ- 
| far did the like for his aunt Julia, and his 
wife Cornelia. 
FU'NERARY (A.) any thing belonging to a 
funeral or burial. | 
FUNGO'SITY (S,) poroſity, ſpungineſs, or 
full of little holes or ſpaces. | 
FU'NGOUS (A.) any thing porous, full of 
ſpaces, or ſpungy, as muſhrooms, &c. 
FU'NGUS (S.) ſoft, pappy, ſpungy fleſh, ſuch 
. as grows upon ar about wounds. 
FUNK (S.) a ſtrong, rank, ill ſmell, or a 
urge, offenſive, or ſuffocating ſmoak, | 
FU'NNEL (S.) an inſtrument to convey liquors 
out of one veſſel into another; alſo the ſhafts 


FU'RBISHER (S.) a poliſher, cleaner briek 
&e, 1 f 


or bollows of chimneys to convey ſmoak out 
of a room, or air into a cloſe or confined 


place. f EY | 
W (A.) jocoſe, merry, wanton, arch, 
wageith, ; 
FP'RBELOE (S,) an ornament of ruffled 
.plaited linen, ſtuff, &c, fewn on vo- 
mens garments, ſometimes of the ſame co- 
lour with the garment”, and ſometimes « 
C difterent colours, * 5-0 : 
FURBISH (V.) to cleanſe, polith, or "fit a 


thing up for uſe, particuſarly ſpoken of the 
- » gunlichs art is cg, mevdiog, af fr 


* 


F U R 
ting vp fre · arme, that have la; 
both for uſe and ornament, ag "yh, & 
_ 7 of arms, 

0 .) according to the hea ; 
ſtorjes, are the three daughters 728 
Acberon, called Alecto, Mey ara, — 77 
phone, who live in Plato's dominions, m, 


his rods to ſcourge guilty and finful foul: 2 
ſome they are called the three evil * FL 
mind, Anger, Avarice, and Concupiſcence, ; 
FU RI Os (A.) outrageous, mad, fierce tht FU 
cannot be ſtopped or appeaſed. 0 
FU"RIOUSNESS G.) the rage, fury, o ae FU 
of an enraged beaſt or man, 


FURL (V.) a Sea term, ſignifying t) 
wrap, or bind up a fail cloſe to the yard, a, 

FU'RLING (S.) tying, binding, or raping 
up cloſe, as the fail of a ſhip to the yu 
upon proper occaſions. 

FU'RLONG (s.) is a ſtated me · fire of lyk 
for land, conſiſting of forty poles or pere 
each ſixteen feet and a half, or five yar and 
a half, which makes 220 yard, r te 
eighth part of an Exliſb mile. 

FU'RLOUGH (S.) a permiſſion, leave, ok. 
cence granted by a ſuperior officer to an ink 
rior one, or to a common ſaldier, to be a+ 
ſent a ſtated time from duty, 

FU'RMETY (S.) a pleafant broth, or thik 
pottage, made of whole wheat hulled, fey 
ed, and boiled in milk, &c, 

FU"RNACE (S.) is ſometimes ſpoken of 1 
veſſel of iron, copper, &c. but genen d 
a kiln, or place fo built and contrived, at 
make an exceeding vehement, ſtrong fire, y 
melt ores, metals, &c. in, or to cn 
ſtones, &c. in, of which there are nan 
ſorts and forms, which take their differen 
name according to the purpoſes for wh 
they are built or made. 

FU'RNISH (V.) to accommedate or fy 
a perſon with ſuch neceſſaries, good, ors 
ther matters, as he wants- | 

FU'RNITURE (S.) any goods, neceſaris, 
materials whatever, that are proper cr d 
venient to render a houſe, place, or thi 
fit. to do the office it is appointed for; and i 
Dialling, it is the art of ornamenting lus 
dials with the parallels of declination, kag 
of the day, azimuths, almacanters, &. 
ſides the common hours. 

FURK (S.) the hairy ſkins of ſuch wilt lah 
as are commonly uſed for wearing pan 


upon account of warmth, &c, allo the &c 

ment that adheres to veſſels in which u by n 
kept; alſo the ſcurf that atiſes poo 1 Gable 
tongue of thoſe afflited with a fever, & and | 


FURR (V.) to foul, daub, or cover vun 
ſediment of any liquid, eſpecially uri, . 
in Heraldry, it is to repreſent the un! 
certain wild beaſts ſeen in the doubling 6 


mantlings, &c. a 
ER (S.) one who deak in Ert 


FU'RRIER (S.) 
the "hair on, for the uk hn” 


FUS 
rd}, Kt. in England they particularly pre- 


pare the ornaments of mayors, aldermen, 
livery-men of companies, and magiſtrates 
publick gowns, &c. 

FU'RROWS (S.) channels or drains for watry 
lands; alſo the little vallies between the ridges 


þ bright- 


and Ti, caft up by the ploogh in arable lands, &c, 

„ * FURTHER _ at a diſtance from, or be- 
fouls; by yond where 2 now is. 

is of i, RL FURTHERANCE (s.) a helping, promoting, 
iſcence aſſiſting, forwarding, Ec. 


FURTHERMORE (Part.) over and above, 
or beſides what has been ſaid or done already, 
FURTHEST or FURTHERMOST (A.) at 


„ or 

3 the greateſt diſtance, 
ig u i, FURY (S.) rage, madneſs, frenzy 3 alſo the 
yard, prightlineſs of poetical writings. 


FURZ (S.) a fort of prickly heath or wild 
broom, that grows upon commons and un- 
cutivated places, and which the country-folks 


» of length, uſe for firing to heat ovens, &c. 

or perchez SE or FUSEE' (S.) a ſpindle or ſtaff upon 
e yards and which another thing rolls, &c. in Watch- 
&, or the moting, it is that conical part drawn by the 


fpring, about which the chain or ſtring is 
wound; in Gunnery, it is — — of a 
bomb or granado ſhell, by which the compo- 
tion within is fired, eonſiſting of a wooden 
pige or top filled with wild-fire, or ſome other 
proper combuſtible, ſo made and contrived, 
as to burn as long as the bomb is in mo- 
tion from the month of the mortar to the 
place where it is to fall; alſo the name of a 
portable or hand- gun. | 


nels to melt, run, or become liquid by the 
heat of a ſtrong fire, as lead, gold, &c. 

SI (S.) in Heraldry, is a bearing of a 
thomboidal figure, Nenderer than the lozenge, 
having its upper and lower angles more acute 
than its collateral or middle ones. 
SILE or FU'SIBLE ( A.) that may be 
melted, run, or caſt. 

SILEE'R or FUSILIE'R (S.) a foot-ſoldier, 


eceſars, 1 armed with, or carrying a muſket or fuſee. 
oper cr © SION (S.) the melting or ſolution of ores, 
ce, or thin, or metals, for caſting, founding, refining, &c. 
for; and 8 SSOCKS (S.) a lazy, fat wench, one who 
nenting ſu- Glights in idleneſs and gluttony. | 
eas bn 3T (S.) the ſhaft of a column, or that part 
ters, & | 


from the aſtragal to the capital; ſometimes 
— wy of a — f 

a ſort of ſtrong cotton cloth, 
made for frocks or outer coats of men or boys, 
c. allo an affected rumbling, made uſe of 
dy mean writers, to make them look. formi- 


ch will beth 


211g a 
alſo the & 


ſes upon f Gable to the ignorant, by ufing many uncouth 
feyer, &. and hard words to convey the'r ideas, which 
yer with 1 Wight be much better done in familiar and 
= 

the n | or FU'STOCK (8) a wood im- 
 Guling ported from the Ancille iNands in the 3/+/. 
* mares, for the uſe of dying, in which art it 
a wy exceeding uſeful, and with a ſmall affiftance 

? 


USIBILITY (S.) a fitneſs, aptneſs, or readi- | 


GAB 


as an ingredient in blacks ; there is another 
ſort brought from Italy, Provence, &c. uſed 
to dye a dark brown, or coffee · colour. 

FU'STI-LUGS (S.) a fat, dirty, naſty, rank, 
ill- ſmelling woman. 

FU'STINESS (S.) rankneſs, muſtineſs, or an 
unpleaſant ſmell or frowfineſs, that ariſes 
from ſweat, or a half-dry'd, moiſt cloth that 
has lain folded together wet, &c. 

FU'STY (A.) rank, m , ill- ſcented. 

FU TILE (A.) babbling, talkative, fooliſh, that 
cannot keep his own L 

FU'TILNESS (S.) weakneſs, vanity, blab- 
bing, ſillineſs, lightneſs, &c. 

FU'TTOCKS or FOO'THOOKS (S.) in 
Ship-building, are thoſe compaſſing timbers 
which give the breadth and bearing to the 
ſhip, which are ſcarfed to the ground tim- 
bers; and becauſe no timbers of that com- 
paſs can be found Jong enough, to go up thro? 
all the fide of the ſhip, thoſe compaſſing 
timbers are ſcarfed one into the other; an 
thoſe next the keel are called the lower or 
ground futtocis, the other the upper bs. 

FU'TURE or FUTURITY (S.) time 
not yet come, or that will hereafter be. 

FUZZ (V.) to unweave or unravel, like the 
ends of ſtuffs, filks, &c. 

FV or FIE (Part.) for ſhame, out upon you, . 
bominable, naſty, &c. 


G. 


Is the ſeventh letter and fifth conſonant 
in our alphabet, but in the Greek and ori- 
ental languages it is the third; it is one of 
the mutes, and cannot be ſounded without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome vowel. It is frequently 
changed by Latin authors in their preterper- 
fect tenſes into C, and ſometimes into $ or 
X; the Ancients made frequent uſe of N for 
Gn, as the Spaniards do now z it was an- 
cently uſed for a numeral, and fignified 4003 
with a daſh, thus, G, 40,000 ; in Mufict, 
it is the mark for the treble cliff, and is now 
made uſe of for almoſt all the upper parts a- 
bove the baſs, except in church muſick, where 
the tenor cliff is ſtill retained ; in Eagliſb it 
has a hard and ſoft ſound, as it happens ta 
come before particular letters, viz. before a, 
o, and u, generally a hard or guttural ſound, 
as in game, gore, gun, &c. and before e and 
i, a ſoſt or ealy ſound, as in geſture, giant, 
&c. gh at the end of words ſounds like ff, 
as rough, tough, &c. it is written in 
words where the ſound is not perceived, as in 
1587 reign, &c, 
be rm 85 a preſerved or embalmed dead 
„which the Egyptian: kept in 
their houſes, ef ally of 1 friends 
as died with the reputation of great piety and 
holineſs, or as martyrs, by which means they 
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GAD 


- fuppoſed they paid them more honour than if 
they buried them, wrapping them up in ſeveral 
fine linen cloths, with balms and ſpices. 

GA'BBLE (V.) to talk loud and faſt, to chat- 


ter, or prate fooliſhly, impertinently, or in- 
| ' <p 


eo y. b | 
GA'BEL (S.) anciently it was a fort of duty, 
or ſervice, rendered to the king or lord; but 
now it is applied to cuſtoms, taxes, and im- 
poſts upon any fort of commodity whatever ; 
though at firſt it was applied to falt only, 
among the French, from whom the word 


- Comes. 

GABIONA'DE (S.) in Fortification, is a bul- 
wark made with gabions. 

GA'BIONS (S.) in War, are baſkets filled 

- with earth, and placed upon the batteries a- 

bout four foot diameter, and five or fix foot 

.. high, to which, the beſieged throw 
among them lighted faggots well ſmeared 
with pitch, &c. | 

GA'BLE-END (S.) in Carpentry, is the up- 

- right triangular end of a houſe, from the 

. eaves to the ridge, 

GA'BLOCKS or GA'FFLETS (S.) falſe ſpurs 
made of filver, ſteel, &c. put over the na- 

- tural ones of game or fighting-cocks, at the 
time of fighting-matches. 

GABRIEL (S.) one of the principal angels or 
meſſengers of God, whoſe name ſigniſies the 
Krength of God; the ſcripture mentions him 
as being ſent upon many occaſions; as to Da- 
mel, to explain to him the viſion of the ram 
and the goat, and the myſtery of the feven 
weeks; to Zachary, to declare to him the 
future birth of Fobn the Baptiſt; to the Vir- 

gin Mary, to acquaint her that ſhe ſhould 
conceive and bring forth our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
without the converſation of any .man, &c. 
The eaſtern people have added a great deal to 

the ſcripture account of this angel; the Ma- 
bometans call him the faithful ſpirit; the Per- 
Fans, by way of metaphor, the peacock of 
heaven 3/it is now commonly uſed as a pro- 

name of men a us. 

GAD (S.) the fon of Facth and Zilpab, Leab's 
ſervant, whom, according to the cuſtom of 
the Caſt, Leab gave to Jacob, becauſe ſhe 
had no children herſelf, that ſhe might adopt 
what were the offspring of her ſervant ; from 
bim one of the tribes of ac was called, 

which when they came out of Egypt were 

45,650 men; alſo the name of a prophet 
ʒ— Po friend, and who followec 
him in all bis troubles from Saul's perſecu- 
tion; alſo an heathen deity mentioned in le- 
veral paſſages of ſcripture, as I/aiab xlv. 11, 
c. The Arabian call the planet Jupiter, 
or Whatever they imagine goed and bene 
cent, Cad; it is alſo a meafure of length, 

e @ perch ;z alſo a ſmall bar of 

ter to be heated and quenched in liquor 

to drink, in diſorders of the ſtomach, where 
the retentive faculty has been too much weak- 


- 
* * 


6 A1 
abroad without any — 
8 buſineſs inviting thereto, 
GA'DDING (A.) rambling, rovi 
ing, or loitering about from —— — 
without any real call or bufineſs, 
GAD FLY (S.) a troubleſome, large, finging 
5 Err AN 3 the gad bee, 
7 S.) a familiar word moſtly uſed 
the country for maſter. = 


or waiitonly 5 
call, or valuable 


GA'GATES (S.) à ſtone that fmel'; when p 
rubbed, like bri and will ul 
— R will take fir 


GAGE or GAUGE (s.) a ſtandard, infry. 
ment, meaſure, or rod, upon which are fx 
certain numbers to make or meafurs calu 
by, that they may know what they di, « 
ſhould contain ; in Feinery, it is an iron peg 
put into a Rick to ſtrike a line or lines x 

equal diſtances ; alſo a pledge, ſurety, or f- 

curity for the doing or performing ſomething; 

the gage of a ſhip is ſo many feet of water # 
ſhe draws, 

Weather-Gage, is a Sea term for one b 
that is to the wind, or has that advante 
of another. | | : 
GAGE or GAUGE (V.) to find out th 
contents or meaſure of any veſſel of dach 
GA'GER or GAU'GER (S.) any perſon that 
meaſures, or finds out the capacity of [qui 
meaſures or veſſels, and is commonly ſpikes 
of an officer of the exciſe upon ale, beer, &, 
GAGG (S.) an inſtrument put in the mouth, 
frequently uſed by thieves or houſe· br abend, 
which prevents or hinders people from ft 
ting their mouths, and thereby inczpactats 
them from crying or calling out for aft 


SS 9 AS Aa . 


tance. 
GAGG (V.) to force ſomething into the month 
that may keep the jaws full ſtretched, ad 
and unable to ſhut or cloſe together, 
GA'GGLING (s.) the noiſe made by a gol, 
or company of geeſe. 
GAT'LLARD (S.) a dance, that moves n # 
briſk, - lively manner, ſomewhat like « ., 
GAIN (S.) avy advantage, benefit, profit, & 
lucre whatever. 
GAIN (V.) to get advantage, profit, benefit 
or increa : 
GAINESS or GAI'ETY (S.) cheerfui 
briſkreſs, . finery, gallantry, c. 
GAI'NFUL (A.) profitable, beneficial, ar 
tageous, ſomething that increaſes a man 51 
ſtance or eſtate. 
GATNFULN ESS (s.) profitableneſs, adrat 
geouſneſs. beneficialneſs, &c. 5 
GAINSAY” (V.) to oppoſe, contradift, @? 
or forbid, 61 ar 
GAI'NSBOROUGH (s.) in Linc, 
former'y but a ſmall town; but lately by 
convenient and pleaſant ſituation on the il 
of the Trent, by which means ſhips go and, 
to and from. Landi directly, trade is prog 
encreaſed, and the buildings much enaF 
the market is very great weekly on Tg! 


dne, in order to Arengthen it. 
ba 57 1 


GAL 


ere has very lately an 38 paſſed to rebuild 


ton! :4.church ; beſides which there are 
r * and uy 'moſt' of the noted different opi- 
nions among the diſſenters; it is diſtant from 
Wander- Landm 115 computed, and 137 meaſured 
to place, miles- * lim * 
GALA'CTITES (S.) a fort of britt ] 
s flinging that when broke or ground, diſſolves into a 
beuor like milk ; alſo a fort of earth called 
Wy uſed i ik arle. 2 
GALANGAL (S.) 2 medicinal root brought 
Is, when from the Eaft-Indies, the produce of a tree 


of the ſame name, of which there are two 
kinds, the greater and the leſſer, whoſe vir- 
tes are much the ſame, and uſed with good 
ſucceſs in diſorders of the ſtomach and bow- 
ch; it is uſed alſo by the vinegar- makers, ; 
GALAXY (S.) in Aftronomy, that long, white, 
lminous track, which ſeems to encompaſs 
the heavens like a ſwathe, ſcarf, or girdle, 
afily perceivable in a clear night when the 
moon does not ſhine ; before the invention of 
teleſecpes, the learned were divided in their 
opinions about what it was, ſome affirming it 
with Ariſtotle to be a collection of vapours, 
| ethers an innumerable quantity of ftars, not 
vifhle to the naked eye, which latter opinion 
js found to be fact; it is alſo called the zw/ty 


way. 

\LBANUM (S.) a fort of gum or ſweet 
ſpice of a fat or unctuous ſubſtance, iſſuing 
from the inciſion of a plant much like to 
large fennel, now uſed in phyſical prepara- 
tions, and formerly was an ingredient in the 


ſe-brraken, e:mpoſition of the Jetuiſb incenſe. 

from ſhut ALE (S.] a Sea term for a currency of air, 
_— or continued blaſt of wind; fo they ſay a 
{4 


freſh gal, or a ſtrong gale, when the wind 

ar very hard, and the contrary is a gentle 

ale. 

CA'LEASSE (S.) the largeſt veſſel that goes 
with oars, Jow-built and heavy; it may car- 
ry 20 very large guns, with a ſtern capable of 
holding a. large number of muſqueteers; it 
uſes both ſails and oars; the rowers are under 
cer; it has three maſts that cannot be 
taken or lowered ; theſe vellels are uſed only 
by the Venetians, 

CA'LEN (S.) an eminent phyſician of Perga- 

rv, who lived in the ſecond century, in the 

regn of Marcus Antoninus Philoſopbus ; be is 
laid to haye been a great enemy both to the 

Jus and Chriſtians ; that he was a great 

philoſopher, and an admirable phyfician, and 

that having wrought ſome extraordinary cures, 
he was looked on as a conjurer, and for that 
reaſon forced to fly Reme. He introduced the 


5 the morb 
etched, 2nd 


er, 


. by - dock, 

moves in 
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n profit, C 
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icial, aur 
a man's lu 


eſs, ac 


radift, & way of practice in phyſick to this day called 
ao rms ny de wrote 200 books, 30 of 
' Wir 1 
rb — were burnt along with the temple of 
on the bn ALENIST (S.) one who praQtif; 

| ) practiſes phyſick 
5 go - f after the preſei iptions, or according to the 
Tan method of Galen, which now takes in all ſim- 
uch ena de medicines, or whatever is not chymical, 

| = 
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GA'LEONS or GA'LLIONS (S.) thoſe Spas 
mb ſhips that are ſent to Vera Crux in the 
eft- Indies, to fetch the bullion from New- 
Spain; if the ſame ſhips are employed in any 
other expedition, they go by another name. 

GALL (S.) a nut that grows upon ſome fo- 
reign oaks, uſed in making common ink, 
and by the Dyers to dye blacks ; in Phyfict, 
that yellow, bitter juice or humour common- 
ly called bile, ſecreted from the blocd in the 
glands of the liver, and depoſited in a peculiar 
reſervoir, called the gall bladder, or by way 
of emphaſis the gall, which of divers crea- 
tures is uſed for ſeveral uſes, eſpecially ſheep 
and ox galls for waſhing, or cleaning the 
greaſe out of woollen cloths, coats, or butch- 
ers aprons. 

GALL (V.) to fret, teaze, ver, torment 
alſo to rub off the ſkin by riding, walking, 
or working. 

GA'LLANT (A.) gay, briſk, lively, fine, ci- 
vil, accompliſhed, genteel, brave, courageous, 
bold, or daring. 

GALLA'NT (S.) a lover, beau, or ſpark, par- 
ticularly ſpoken of one that is kept by, or 

_ criminally converſes with another man's wife. 

GALLANTIZE (v.) to act or play the gal- 
lant, and principally ſpoken of unlawful or 
too familiar converſation with women. 

GA'LLANTNESS or GA'LLANTRY (S.) 
braveneſs, courageouſneſs, valour ; alſo in- 

igue or amour, 

GA'LLERY (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a covered 
place in a houſe a great deal longer than 
broad, and is made for the diverſion of walk- 
ing, and convenience of going into ſeveral 
apartments with eaſe 3 in a Church, it is a 
kind of continued tribune with a baluſtrade 
built aleng the fides, or lower end of the 
church; in Fertification, it is a covered walle 
made of timber, ſerving for the ſafe paſſage 
of a ditch z in a Ship, it is a balcony facing 
the great cabin, made for the pleaſure of ſee - 
ing or viewing what paſſes by, c. 

CA'LLEY (S.) a low-built veſſel, that 
both with fails and oars, chiefly uſed by thoſe 
fates that border upon the Mediterranean ; 
they have uſuaily from 25 to 30 benches of 
oars on each ſide, and four or five ſlaves to 
each bench, who are commonly perſons that 
have committed offences againſt the ſtate, and 
are condernned to this ſlavery as a puniſhment 
for their crimes; in Printing, the wooden 
frame, or inſtrument, into which the com- 
poſitor empties the letters out of his com- 
poſing-ſtick, as often as it is filled, till it 
contains the matter of a page, is called a 


galley. 

01111 (S.) the prieſta of Cybe/e, mother of 
the gods, ſo called from the river Gallus, in 
Phrygia, of which they drank. before they 
began their ſacrifices, becauſe the water of 
that river infuſed a fort of madneſs into them, 
which they called divine; they celebrated 


their feſtivals about like mad-men, 
h 1 
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GAL 
aufen extravzgant, merry poſtures, and beat- 
ing upon little brazen drums ; they alſo caſ- 
trated themſelves, becauſe the goddeſs was to 
be ſerved by none but eunuchs. 
GA'LLIARD (S.) a briſk, lively dance, much 
like to a jig, the muſick whereof is compoſed 
- In triple time. - | 
GA'LLICAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
French nation, church, or people. 
GA'LLICISM (S.) a phraſe in ſpeech ſpoke 
or wrote in Exgliſb, in the mode or manner 
of the French tongue or language; the ſame 
with Idiom. 


GALLIGA'SKINS (S.) a fort of wide-knee'd 


breeches worn over 
called trowſers. 

GALLIMA'WFRY (S.) a confuſed mixture 

of divers ſorts of meats, or other matters to- 
gether. 

GA'LLION or GALLEO'NN (S.) a large vel- 
ſel or ſhip of wor of three or four decks, but 
is commonly applied to thoſe ſhips on'y which 
trade to the Weſt- Indies ; of which the Spa- 
miards ſend every year two fleets, the one to 
Mexico, which they call the flota, and the 
other to Peru, which they call the gallons ; 
befides theſe, which are the king's ſhipe, 
there are commonly 12 or 16 others, ſent to 
the fame places by the merchants, who pay 
largely for that permiſſion, and theſe are call- 


ed reg iſter ſhips, which import gold, ſilver, 


others, and commonly 


Precious ſtones, quinquina, ſkins, cochineal, 


indigo, &c. 

CA'LLIOT (S.) a ſmall galley or brigantine 
built very lightly, and defigned for chace ; 
ſhe has but one maſt, and can both fail and 
row, having 16 or 20 ſeats for rowers ; each 
fſeaman acts as a ſoldier, having a muſket ly- 
ing by him, to uſe upon quitting his oar. 

GA'LLOCHES (S.) a fort of leather clogs 
that cover gocd part of the ſhoes, particularly 
at and about the toes. 

GALLON (S.) an Engliſs meaſure of capacity 
for both liquid and dry things of ſundry ſizes, 
and though they are all ſub- divided into four 
quarts, eight pints, &c. yet that for wine 
contains but 231 cubic inches, or about eight 
pounds averdupoize of pure water, that for 
ale or beer 282 irches, and that for grain, 
c. 272 cubic inches. 

GALLOON or GA'LOON (S.) a fort of nar- 
row ferret or ribband wove for the uſe of ty- 
ing or binding ſhoes, cloggs, &c- 

GA'LLOP (V.) to ride, go, or puſh on very 

" faſt, like a horſe in full ſpeed, 

GA'LLCP (S.) the ſwifteſt pace or motion 
that a horſe can move in, of which there arc 
divers forts, as the hand gallop, half gallep, 

full gallop, &c. 

GA'LLOWAY (S.) a faddle-horſe of the 

” ſmaller ze. 

GALLOWS s.] a frame of wood made in 

divers forms, ſometimes repreſenting only a 

ſtrait line, ſometimes a triangle, &. and 


ulſea to hang ſuch malefactors on as are con- 


GAN 
demned by the law to ſuffer death. rent! 
| ſome particular caſes; ee pn, 
ing-preſs. oP 
 GA'LLOWSES (S.) certain i 

ſowed to the end of them, — — 5 
boys breeches, or of ſuch perſons u bot big 
are very ; 

GALLS (S.) commonly called 
are a particular kind of Moreno. 
excreſcences like nuts, that grow upon the 
hardeſt ſpecies of oak, and uſed in dying, 
making ink, &c. which although they as 
as hard as ſhells, are nothing but the cſs g 
inſets that are bred in them, and whit 
when grown to maturity, gnaw their wy 
out, which is the occaſion of tho lit 
holes we fee in them. 

GAMBA'DOES (S.) a fort of leather boy 
affixed to the ſaddle, inſtead of flirrop, b 
put the legs in, and to preſerve them ſun 
cold and dirt. 

GA*'MBOLS (S.) ſportive or tumbling trids, 
played with the legs. 

GAME (S.) any ſort of ſport, diverſion, paſting, 
or pleaſure, whether at bowls, Te 
hunting, &c. 

GAME (V.) to play at cards, dice, &c, fy 

the lucre of getting or winning ancther's ns 

-ney ; alſo to ridicule, banter, or run a perl 

down. 

GA'MESOME (A.) wanton, frolickfone, 

airy, briſk, full of unluckineſ, 


GA'MESTER (s.) any perſon that ply: * 
any ſport or diverſion; but particularly ſpokn * 
of thoſe that make a conſtant trade ot livtl and 
hood by playing for money. AN 

GA*'MMER (S.) a free, innocent country word wy” 
for miſtreſs, woman, &c. in th 

GAMMON (S.) the thigh or ham, puta 0 of 
lar'y of a hog ; alſo a term in a play cala they 

| back gammon, come 

GA'MMOT (s.) fort, play, mitth, jb b a 
ty, &c. 

GA*'MUT (s.) the ſcale or alphabet of mufc, — 
whereby a perſon in vocal or inſtrument ANY 
muſick knows how to diſtinguiſh and reg mitie; 
late the tones in a compoſition. young 

GA'NDER (S.) the he or male gooſe. and n 

GA'NDERING (s.) ſpoken of a man thi AOL 
goes a whoring while his wife lies in. curity 


GANG (S.) a company or crew of men gu 
together upon ſome exploit or atiair 3 oe 
war time, when ſeamen go about to imp 
men for the ſea- ſervice, they are calkd # 
preſe-gang ; ſo in a Ship, that part where 
— go back wards and forwards in, 1 cakt 
- Ta 4 

GANG (V.) b go, walk, or paſs from pu 
to place, | 2 

GA'NGES (S.) a river in India, which s un 
of the largeſt and moſt conſiderable ren 1 
the world, diſcharging itſelf into the * 
Bengala, through five ſeveral mouths, dl 
form many iſlands ; in the narroweſt put" 


two leagues over, and its broadeſt abore fe 
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* of opi | | 
_ Foe Siren through paradiſe, and the 
ſuperſtition of thoſe parts has rendered the 
waters of it facred, for which reaſon, even 
kings come to it in dſguiſe, to bathe in it, 
and others ſend 5 or 600 leagues for it, to 
drink ; it being der med the greateſt rarity at 
vaſt ſums of money are made by 


; feaſt ade 
<> the e of it, It is repreſented in Painting, 
bon the in the ſhape of a rude and barbarous ſavage, 
| dying wich bended brows, of a fierce and cruel 
hey ur equntenance, crown'd with a palm, and with 
caſes of a pitcher, as is — to other floods, and a 
| which rhinoceros by his fide. 

ieir way A'NGRENE (V.) to contract a deadiſh cor- 


roption attended with a ftench, blackneſs 


and mortification, 


er boot A'NGRENE (S.) a young or beginning mor- 
rrops, ty tication, the part ſtill retaining ſome ſenſe 
em fra of pain, and a ſhare of natural heat ; its ſeat 


« in the fleſh, which it corrupts, conſumes, 
and turns black, ſpreading into the adjacent 
parts, and is ſeldom cured without ampu- 
tation, 

ANTLET or GAUNTLET (S.) a large, 
long glove uſed by thoſe clothed in armour, 
made of thin-plated iron, with ſeveral plates 
fointed for the fingers; the caſk and gauntlet 
were always bore in the ancient marches in 
ceremony; the gauntlet was frequently thrown, 
like the glove, by way of challenge; in Sur- 
zoy, it is a ſort of bandage or ſwathe for the 
hand, when violently bruiſed, being four or 
five yards long, to wrap round each finger, 
and the whole hand, 

ANTLOPE (S.) a puniſhment inflited up- 
an ſoldiers for ſmaller offences, which conſiſts 
in their being ſtripped bare to the waiſt, and 
obliged to walk or run thro' the company 
they belong to, or ſo many of them as the 
commanding officer ſhall appoint, who ſtand 
ſo as to form or make a ſtreet or lane, with 
each a green ſwitch in his hand, who gives 
the offender a cut or ſlaſh therewith. 
ANYMEDE (S.) a perſon kept for ſodo- 
mitical practices, ſo called from a beautiful 
young man faid to be raviſhed by Jupiter, 
and made his cup-bearer inſtead of Hebe, 

AOL (S.) a priſon, dungeon, or place of ſe- 
eurity for debtors, malefactors, or offenders 
of any kind, 


fair; Þ OS AOL-DELI'VERY (s.) a freeing a priſon 
t v_ ſrom thoſe that are * therein. * 

ny” LER (S.) one that looks after and takes 
part cre of a goal, and the priſoners that are 


therein, 


| AP (S.) an open or broken place In a hedge, 
from pl — th of 6 knife, diſcontinued part of 
Js Ns 
hich der (v.) to 
| b open the mouth wide, like an 
*. — perſon, or like one a yawning. 
SY = 
d= 3 awning, 
2 ARB (S.) the cloathing or dreſs of a perſon ; 


uo @ term in Hero iy, for 3 wheat-ſheaf, 


nion, that it is one of the | 
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which is fuppoſed the emblem of plenty. 

CA'RBAGE (S.) the entrails of any creature, 
as the fat, tripe, guts, &c. 

CA'RBEL (S.) a plank next the keel of a 
ſhip, called alſo a garboard ; a'fo the dirt or 
waſte in fugar, ſpice, tobacco, &c. 

GCA'RBLE (V.) topick out the dirt, or cleanſe 
the dtoſs, filth, waſte, &c. from many ſorts - 
of commodities, as ſpices, ſugar, plumbs, &c. 

GA'RBLER (S.) an officer of great antiquity 
in the city of London, empowered to enter 
into any , warehouſe, &ec: to view and 
— drugs, &c, and to garble or cleanſe 
them. 

GA'RBLES (S.) the duſt, ſorted or p'cked out 
droſe, waſte, &c. of ſpices, &c. 

CA'RBLING (S.) cleaning, ſorting, or pick - 
—— the waſte part of any thing. 

GA RBHOARD-PLANK (S.) the firſt plank 
of a ſhip that is faſtened to her keel on the 
outſide, 

GA'RBOARD-STRAKE (S.) that ſeam in a 

ſhip that is next her keel, 

GA'RBOIL (S.) riot, diſorder, tumult, up- 
roar, &c, 

GARD or GUARD (S.) protection or defence, 
eſpecially ſpoken of the liſe-· guard or yeoman 
of the guard to the prince; alſo the plate at 
the bottom of the hilt of a ſword ; in Lew, 
it is the management or guardianſhip of per- 
ſons under age, ideots, &c. 

GA'RDANT (A.) one keeping watch, or up- 
on guard; and in Heraldry, a creature full- 
faced, and looking right forward, 

GARDEN (S.) any pleaſant place ſtored with 
flowers, fruits, plants, fine walks, &c. uſu- 
ally divided into three forts, viz. flower gar- 
dens, fruit ga#dens, and kitchen gardens, ſg 
called from the produce of each. 

GARDENING (S.) the art of cultivating, 
improving, and knowing how to lay out gar- 
dens, for r, pleaſure, and advantage. 

GARDINER or GA'RDENER (S.) one 

{killed in or employed about ordering, dreſ- 
ſing, keeping, and improving a garden. 

GA'RGARISM or GA'RGLE (S.) a medici» 

nal drink prepared to waſh, open, or cleanſe 

the mouth or throat from plilegm, &c. ig 
any diſtemper, or upon any occafion what» 
ever. 

GARGARTSE or GA RCLE (V.) to waſh, 

open, or cleanſe the throat er mouth with a 

lotion prepared for the occaſion, when a per- 

ſon, through ilineſs, is furred up, or almoft 

choaked with phlegm, &c. 

GA'RGET (S.) a mortal diſcaſe in cattle. 

GA'RGIL (S.) a diſorder or diſeaſe that parti · 
cularly affects geeſe, 

GARGTLLON (S.) with Hunters, is the prin» 
cipal part of a deer's heart. 

CHOY the gullet; alſo a lotion pre- 
pared to cleanſe and waſh the mouth of 4 
fick or diſeaſed perſon with. 

GA'RISON (S.) ſometimes means the caſtle, 


tower, or walled town, furniſhed with guns, 
Tt ame- 


— — Zi 
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ammunition, men, &c. for the defence of 
that particular place, or the country round 
about it; and ſometimes it ſignifies only 
the ſoldiers reſiding there; and ſometimes 
it Ggnifies a whole army going into winter 
quarters. 

GA'RISON (V.) to furniſh a place of defence 
with a proper number of ſoldiers, or to diſ- 
poſe of an army in winter quarters, &c. 

GA'RLAND (S.) a fort of ornament for the 
head, in the nature of a crown, made of 
flowers, feathers, and other decorations : 
Anrciently, the poets, prieſts, and even the 
victims that oe to be ſacrificed, were 
crowned with garlandt; and to this day we 
have a cuſtom at wakes, to dreſs May-poles 
with garlands, and the milk,maids. of Lon. 
don dreſs up their pails the four firſt days in 
May, and fo viſit their cuſtomers, attended 
with fidlers, &c. where they dance, and 
commonly receive money; in a Ship, that 
collar of a rope that is wound about the 
head of the main-maſt, to keep the ſhrouds 
from ęalling, is called a garland. 

GA'RLICK (S.) a ftrong-ſcented and hot- 
taſted plant, uſeful upon many occaſions, and 
eſpecially againſt windy diſorders. 

GARMENT (S.) any fort of cloathing or co- 
vering of the body. 

GARNER (S.) a ſtore-houſe, or granary for 
any ſort of grain. 

. CA'RNET (S.) the tackle with which goods 

are hoiſted into and out of a ſhip; alſo the 

name of a precious ſtone of the carbuncle 


kind. 

GA RNISH (v.) to adorn, ornament, beau - 
tify, or ſet off. 

GA RNISH (S.) a fee or treat claimed by pri- 

ſoners, of all thoſe who come under the 
fame misfortune, at their firſt commitment 
or entrance; alſo the flowers, ſlices of le- 

mons, &c. that cooks put about their diſhes, 

when they ſerve them up to table. 
CARNISHEE' (S.) a Law term, for the 

party in whoſe hands money is attached, 
ſtop! , Or arreſted, 

GA'RNISHER (S.) one employed about orna- 

menting any thing. 

GARNISHMENT (S.) notice or warning 
given to one for his appearance, for the bet- 
ter furniſhing the cauſe and court. 

GA'RNITURE (S.) any fort of furniture or 
ornament in a room or chamber, &c, 

GA'RRET (S.) the uppermoſt room or floor, 

that is habitable, in a houſe. 

GARRETTEE'R (S.) one who lives in a gar- 
ret, commonly ſpoken of poets and other 
authors; alſo of thoſe perſons who hide or 
conceal themſe!ves upon account of debt. 

GARRU LTT V or GA'RRULOUSNESS (S.) 
talkativeneſs, prating, chattering, & c. 

GA RRULOUS (A.) one inclined to talk, 
ptate, or chatter too much. 

GA'RSTANG (S.) in Lancaſhire, an indiffe- 


rent town, en the Vie; but its mar tet is 


GAR 


large, weekly on Thurſday ; ban 
from 
2 175 computed, and 225 mealured 


GA'RTER (S.) in Heraldry, is the mozy a 


half a bend; alſo a ribband 

ſtuff to wind about the leg to Rom * 
Ings from falling down; among us here 4 
England, there is a moſt noble , 
knighthood called by this name, of whit 
the king is always the head: As to them 
ſon of the inſtitution, as it did not proces 
from ſo trivial a ground, as a lady', party 
ſo neither had king Edward III. who w. 
the founder of the order, any regard ta fr 
garter or leathern thong, which king Rig. 
ard J. in his attempt upon Cyprus and 4s 
ordered to be tied about the legs of his of. 
cers, to animate their courage, by ſuch x 
particular diſtinction; but Edward Ill. bs 
ing a prince of a warlike diſpoſition, and tr 
gaged in a war with France, made it his by 
ſineſs to engage the beſt ſoldiers in Eure u 
his intereſt ; with this view he projefted the 
ſetting up king Arthur's round table, ad 
proclaimed a ſolemn tilting, to invite forcpy 
ers of courage and quality to the exert; 
the place for this ſolemnity was fixel x 
Windſor, for which purpoſe, on New-Yur- 
Day 1344, he publiſhed his royal letten d 
protection, for the ſafe coming and retugd 
ſuch foreign knights as were willing to ban 
their reputation at this publick tilting, ad 
ordered, that this entertainment ſhoull ie 
held annually at the fame place at Winn 
tide ; all the knights, during this folematy, 
were entertained magnificently at the k. 
expence, eating together at a table 200 fox 
diameter, which he called the round table; 
to countermine this project, Philip & Jai, 
the French king, made uſe of a ſimiki er 
pedient at his own court, inviting the mar 
tial men of fame and character, in [tay at 
Germany, for fear they ſhould be pre-enget 
to Edward ; this thought proving ſuccebhul 
gave a check to king Edward's deſign. L. 
ward having lately given his garter forthe 
fignal of a fortunate battle, he took oe 
from thence to inſtitute this order, makin 
the garter the principal diſſinction of it; 
from whence that ſelect number, whom |: 
incorporated into a fraternity, is called I- 
tes aureee periſcelidis, or knights of the fc. 
ter. By this garter, the knights compu 
ons are ſymbolically put in mind to af 
the maxims of good faith, fincerity, and 
ligion , to puſh an enterprize with tell 
tion, but not to undertake any thing ca 
trary to the ſtatutes of the order; n0t 9 
violate the engagements of friendſkip, the by 
of arms, the privileges of peace, or U # 
any thing contrary to articles of probit - 
honour. This noble order was foundel 8 
the twenty-third year of the reg of ku 
Edward III. Amo 1350 ; the patrol 
protectors of it were the Hey 1 


. rr re as 


„ by fucks 
ard III. bs 
tion, and eu- 
ade it his by- 
in Eurye i 
projecdel the 
d table, and 
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Virgin, St. George, and St, Edward 
the Con 2 And as it is the moſt noble, ſo 
it is the moſt ancient of any lay-order now 
in uſe in Eure; the number of the knights 
jons of the order —— _ 15 
ing, the ſovereign of the + To quali 

7 for this honour, he muſt be a per- 
fon of an unblemiſh'd character, not under 
the degree of knight, and one that cannot be 
charged with abetting a party or faction a- 
gunſt his prince. He muſt be a gentleman 
born, that is, as king Henry VIIIch's ſta- 
tutes explain it, a gentleman by name, arms 
and blood; ſo that no knight that has been 
convicted of hereſy, or treaſon, or can be 
charged with cowardice, is capable of being 
elefted a companion of the order, and may 
forfeit it upon conviRtion after he is choſe ; he 
s likewiſe liable to be degraded at the pleaſure 
of the ſovereign, if by libertiniſm and extra- 
vagancy he ſpends ſo much of his patrimony 
2s renders him uncapable of maintaining his 
character honourably, The habit of the or- 
der, upon ſolemn days, is the garter, man- 
tle, ſurcoat, hood, collar, great George and 
cap; upon the collar-days they are only oblig d 
to wear the garter, the, collar of the order, 
and the great George ; at the middle of the 
collar, hangs the picture of St, George, fitting 
on horſeback, who having thrown the dra- 
gon upon his back, encounters him with a 
titing-ſpear ; the garter, which is blue, was, 
at the foundation of the order, appointed to 
be worn a little below the knee of the left 
lee, _ till woes having this motto 
wrought on it, Hon! ſoit qui mal e, 
which was made in F of wh po 
tme our king poſſeſſed the greateſt part of 
France, and was at war for the whole, and 
cur laws were then in the French language, 
which was alſo univerſally ſpoke at the Ex- 
% court; beſides the 26 above-mentioned, 
this college or corporation conſiſts of a dean 
and 12 canons, beſides petty canons, vergers, 
and other inferior officers ; ro which are add- 
ei 26 poor knights, who have no other main- 
tenance but allowance of this college, 
which is given them in conſideration of their 
prayers, in behalf of the ſovereign and the 
companions, and by way of reward for their 
former ſervice in the field ; there are alſo 
ſome conſiderable officers belonging to this or- 
der, as the prelate of the order, which is 
only an office of honour, without any profit 
annexed, and this is ſettled on the biſhoprick 
of Winchefler, The chancellor of the gar- 
4. 1s the biſhop of Sal;/bury for the time 
. The officer of regiſtry belongs to the 
. of Windſor ; there is ald an officer 
called garter principal king at arms, whoſe 
— is to manage and martial their ſo- 
"ang at their inſtallation and feaſts. 
. they have an officer called the black 
rod; the college is in the caſtle of Windſr 
with the chapter-houſe, and chapel of St. 

Cenge, built by king Edward 111, 


GAT 


GA'RTER (V.) to tie or bind up the ſtock- 


ings with a garter. 

GA'RTER KING AT ARMS (S.) a perſon, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to attend the ſervice of 
the garter, for which he is allowed a mantle 


and badge, a houſe in Windhr-Caftle, and 


penfions both from the ſovereign and knights, 
alſo fees. He carries the rod and ſceptre at 
every feaſt of St. George, when the ſovereign 
is preſent, notifies the election of ſuch as are 
new choſen, attends the ſolemnity of their 
inſtallations, and places their arms over their 


ſeats, carries the garter to foreign kings and 
princes, for which ſervice it is uſual to join 


him in commiſſion with ſome peer. 

GA'SCOIN (S.) the hinder thigh of a horſe, 
beginning at the ſtifle, and reaching to the 
ply, or bending of the hams. 

GASCONA'DE (V.) to boaſt of improbabili- 
ties, to affirm, vaunt, or brag of unlikeli- 
hoods. 

GA'SCOYNS (S.) the inner parts of the thighs 
or haunches of a horſe. 

GASH (S.) a large or d-ep cut in any fleſhy part 
of the body. 

GASH (V.) to ſeparate or part aſunder by cut- 
ting deep into a thing. 

GASP (V.) to ſtruggle hard for breath, to open 
the mouth wide to ſuck in air. 

GA'STLINESS (S.) paleneſs, diſmalneſs, fright- 
fulneſs, terribleneſs, &c. | 

GA'STLY (Part.) terribly, frightfully, pile, 
diſmal, like a ghoſt or ſpirit, 

GA'SSTROM ANCY or GASTROMA'NTIA 
(S.) a fort of divination practiſed by the An- 
cients, by means of words ſeeming to come 
out of the belly, or by the pretended appear- 
ance of certain figures raifed by magick in 
the bottom of a glaſs or other tranſparent 
veſſel, 

GASTRO'TOMY (S.) the operation of cut- 
ting open the belly, and which is ſometimes 
called the Ceſarean ſection. 

GATE (S.) the large, outward door or en- 
trance into a court, palace, town, &c, and 
when conſidered as a part of a fortitication, is 


made of very ftrong planks and iron bars, 


&c, intermixed, to withſtand the ſudden 
ſhocks of an enemy; alſo the geſture or man- 
ner of a perſon's carrying his body in walk- 
ing ; alſo a long chain of mountains that 
ſtretch quite through the peninſula of India 


on this ſide the Ganges, from the kingdom ' 


of Cambaya to Cape Comvrin, dividing it into 
two equal parts, the one weſt, and the other 
ſt 


eaſt. 

GA'THER (V.) to collect or bring many 
things into one place; alſo to pull off fruit 
from trees, when ripe, or nearly ſo. 

GATHERING (S.) a collection of money, 
wares, humours, &c. into one place, or at 
one time, and often means a charity for the 
preſent relief of perſons that have ſuffered 
by fire, inundation, or any other ſudden miſ- 
fortune. 
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GAZ 
GA'FHERS (a) the heart, liver, lights, 4e 


of a ſheep, calf, &c. 

GAU'DINESS (S.) ſbewineſo, fineneſs, exceſ- 
ſive gaiety, or affected, , 
cloaths. . 

GAU'DY (A.) over and above gay, or fine in 
cloaths, &c. by having them exceeding ſhowy. 
and immoderately ornamented with ribbands, 
gold, ſilver, &c. alſo an appellation added to 
particular feſtivals obſerved by the ſtudents of 
inns of court and colleges, which they call 
gaudy-days. 

OAVEL (S.) a Law term, for tribute, toll, 
cuſtom, yearly rent, payment, or revenue. 

GA'VEL-KIND (S.) a tenure, or cuſtom that 


divides the father's lands equally at his death, | 


among all his ſons; or a brother's, among 
his brethren, if he have no iſſue of his own ; 
this was the ancient cuſtom all over the king- 
dom, and remains till in part of Kent, Urchon- 
Field in Herefordſhire, &c. 

GCA'VELOCK (S.) a pick or iron bar to dig 
holes to put ſtalces into the ground; alſo a 
ſhaft, javelin, or ſome ſuch warlike engine. 

GA'UGER (S.) one who meaſures caſks, or 
certifies the quantities of the liquor that either 
is in them, or that they are capable of con- 

© taining, particularly ſpoken of thoſe who 
meaſure or gauge for the cuſtoms, exciſe, &c. 

GA'UGING (S.) the art of meaſuring, or cer- 
tifying what any veſſel is capable of holding, 
or how much liquor is in it, whea it is either 
quite full, or partly ſo. 


GAUNT (A.) lean, thin, one that has loſt his 


fleſh by ſickneſs, abſtinence, &c. 

GA'VOT (S.) a ſhort, briſk, lively, muſical 
air, always compoſed in common time, con- 
ſiſting of two parts or ſtrains, each ſtrain or 
part being played twice over, the firſt com- 
monly conſiſting of four or eight bars, and 
the laſt of e ght, twelve, &c. bars. 

GAUSE or GAWZ (S.) a thin fort of ſtuff 
made of filk or hair, and uſed for womens 
hcods and ſcarves. 

GAY (A.) airy, briſk, lively, pleaſant, fine, 
florid, or much ornamented, 

GAY'NAGE (S.) plough-tackle ; alſo the pro- 
fit ariſing from tillage of land held by the 
lower claſs of ſokemen. 

GAZE (V.) to ftare or look upon a thing 
earneſt'y, with ſolicitouſneſs, wonder, or a- 
mazement. 

GAZ ET TE (S.) in general, ſignifies any print- 
ed account of the tranſactions of divers coun- 
tries in a looſe ſheet; but is now commonly 
reſtrained to that paper of news or intelligence 

' publiſhed by authority under that name, 

GAZETTEER (S.) a writer or pub'iſher of 
gaze ties; alſo the title of a book, explain- 
ing the beatings, diſtances, &c. of cities, 
towns. &c. 

GA'ZING (S.) ftaring or looking upon a thing 
earneſtly, &c. 

GA'ZONS (S.) greens, turfs, or ſods of earth 
cut in the taſhion of bricks, uſed a 


; 


GEM 
the out ſide works in a fortification 
earth. en 

5 Egyptian weed, that is uſd 
as a principal ingredient i 
=> 74 gredient in making the fines 
GEAR or GEER (S.) the harneſſes and 
Pings of horſes; alſo dreſs for the whale hu. 
| 3 or a part of it; alſo the tuch 
uſed to lift up, or let down heavy weight, 
particularly among the Miners, ſuch a; 
water - barrels armed with iron furniture, r, 
buckets or corves to bring up the om g 
ſoil, &c. 
GEESE (S.) large eating fow!s, and ſometing 
a name given to a parcel of filly, ignorut 


people. 

GEHE'NNA (S.) the name of a place men. 
tioned by the evangeliſts, which is ſometines 
metaphorically underftood of Hell, for the 
following reaſon: There was an image of 
Baal ſet up at the foot of mount Miriab, t 
the head of the river Silaa, near to Jeruſe- 
lem; this vale was a little even piece of ground 
well watered, and woody, extrearaly plealant, 
having a little grove in it, conſecrated ty 
Baal, to whom the Jews facrificed and 
burnt, or at leaſt conſecrated their chilirn 
to devils ; this place is ſometimes called the 
valley of Hmmm. 

GELD (V.) to caſtrate, or cut out the genitah 
of any male creature; alſo tribute - mate); 
alſo any ſum paid as a ſatisfaction or recam- 


pence. 

GE'LDING (S.) a horſe that is gelt or ci 
trated ; alſo the act of caſtrating or cutting 
out the genitals of a male creature. 

GE'LID (A.) cold, icy, inclinab'e to thicken 
or become ſolid by means of the cold, 

GE'LLY (S.) the produce of meat much boile 
in water, by means whereof the liquor uber 
cold, becomes congea led into a conſiſtence p- 
per for the ſtrengthening aged or weak fe- 
ple, or when applied to other uſes, called fue, 
ſuch as the plaiſterers uſe. : 

GELT (A.) any male creature whoſe genital 
are cut or tore from him, 

GEM (s )- the common name for all ſorts a 
precious ſtones and pearls, among which the 
principal are the diamond, ruby, (appli 
emerald, | 

GEMA'RA (S.) complement, perſection, fu 
plement, or explanation; the five bcoks d 
Moſes, or the Pentateuch the ew! call the 
law; then they have the Talmud, which 
they call the Gemara, it being the deciſen 
explanation, or interpretation of the 7 
upon the whole, or particular parts of t 
law, of which there are two ſorts, one ca 
that of Feruſalem, the other that of Jug 
the firſt is not ſo much eſteemed as the , 
becauſe of its obſcurity, and metzpherial 
uninte!ligible manner of expreſſion ; the C 
mara, to the Jews, is like our commedt 
upon the Q11 and New Teſtaments * 
us, in which it is remarkable me Y 
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GEN 


after the Jewiſp manner of explanation. 
A TRI (S.) 2 geometrical or arithme- 
tical manner words, confifting 
in taking the numerical value of each letter 


or phraſe, and giving it the ſenſe 
nd traps 1— word, whoſe numerical letters 
hole hy. taken after the ſame manner, make the ſame 
e tackle ſum. 2 
weights, EME/LLES (S.) the bearing bars by pairs or | 
as large couples in a coat of arms. 
ure, A, FATE (3) to double, or make twice 
e ore or 25 much as now is. 

EMINA'TION S.) a doubling, or making 
"metimer 2 number as many more as it now is. 
 ignorax E'MINI (S.) in Afronomy, is a conſtellation 

called the twins, the third in the preſent or- 
ice mes. der of the Zodiack, confiſting according to 
ometimez Puli s catalogue of 24 ſtars, of Tycho's 29, 
„ for the and of Flanfteed's 79 ; in Anat:my, two mul- | 
image of cles of the thigh, which ariſe from the pro- 
Lriab, tt tuberance of the iſchium, and are inſerted 
o Jen with the pyriformis into the dent at the root 
of ground of the great trochanter. 
y plealant, EMMA or SAL GEM (S.) is peculiarly | 
ecrated ty uſed for rock ſalt, or ſalt dug out of mines, 
ficed and upon account of its tranſparency ; in Botany, 
ir children it is the turgid bud of any tree when it begins 
called the to bear, 

EMMARY (S.) a cabinet, or place to put, 
he genital or keep jewels in. 
e · money] ENDA'RMERIE (S.) the French cavalry 
or recaſt» or horſe, and particularly that of the king's 

bouſhold, which at preſent conſiſts of 16 
elt or ci companies. | 
or cutting END-ARMES (S.) anciently the French 
| king's horſe-guards only, but now the com- 
to thicket panies of the king's gard de corps, the muſ- 
d. queteers and light- horſe are reckoned among 
nuch boil them ; there is a company of gentlemen of 
quor when about 250, of which the king himſelf is 
iſtence pr Gptain, and one of the principal peers lieute- 
weak y- nant captain, particularly called by this name, 
called ze, ho when the king marches with all his 

houſho'd troops cloſe the march. 

ole genitas E NDER (S.) the diſtinction of ſex, and is 

commonly ſpoke of the difference made in 
all forts d tde terminations of adjeCtives that are to agree 
which tit th ſubſtantives of different , eſpeci- 
„ lappii ply in the Latin tongue; alſo a diſtinction 

ade by the geometricians to expreſs what 
8, | - . any inclining line is. 
e books V.) to couple together carnally 
ps call the D order os or — — — ſame kind of 
wd, — * of creatures. y 
he decifot NEALO'GICAL (A.) belonging, apper- 
the nbi —— of a os 
arts of 0 Wy. 

one Ci NEA'LOGIST (S.) one tha - 

of Baby®i , or is * — — 8 
as the * NEA'LOGY (s.) an hiſtorical account of 
phil pe riſe, progreſs, and preſent ſtate of a pub- 
n; the & r private perſon or family, relating the 
r comment eil marriages, intermarriages, and deſcen- 
ents among Mts of noble families, both by the direct and 


lateral lire, &e, 


GEN 


GENEA/RCH (S.) the origin, principal, or 
head of a family, 


GE'NERABLE (A.) that may be generated, 


begotten, or . 
GENERAL (A.) common, frequent, univer- 
ſal, various, of all forts or kinds. 
GE'NERAL (S.) the chief or principal com- 
| mander in an army; alſo the head or gover- 
nor of a religious order among the Raman Ca- 
tholicks, 


GE'NERALNESS (S.) the commonneſs, fre- 
| quency, or univerſality of any thing. 
GE'NERATE (V.) to ingender, to beget, to 
produce, or bring forth. 
GE'NERATING LINE (S.) in Mathemoticke, 
is that which by its motion or revolution pro- 
duces any other figure plain or folid. 
GENERATION (S.) the begetting or bring- 
| ing a thing into being in a natural way; 
} alfo the ages or races of people paſt, preſent, 
or to come. 
GENERATIVE (A.) that has the natural 
power of begetting, producing, or bringing 
forth ſomething. 
GENE'RICAL (A.) belonging to the genus, 
kind, or fort of a thing. 
GCENERO'SITY (S.) a brave nobleneſs of 
mind, that forgives the weakneſs, miſtakes, 
_ affronts, and injuries of others, and yet at 
the ſame time behaves with an undaunted 
courageouſneſs; alſo a liberal and free beſtow- 
ing of favours, alms, and rewards to the ne- 
ceſſitous and deſerving. | 
GE'NEROUS (A.) open-hearted, bountiful, 
free, ready to relieve and reward the neceſ- 
fitous and deſerving, quite oppoſite to ſneak- 
ingneſs, ſtingineſs, or hard-heartedneſs. 
GE'NESIS (S.) the beginning, formation, and 
origin of a thing; alſo the name of the firft 
facred book or part of the ſcripture, called 
Genefis, or Generation, becauſe it contains the 
general formation of all things, and the ge- 
nealogy of the firſt patriarchs, from Adam to 
the ſons and grandſons of Faceh; in Hebrew, 
it is called Bereſchitb, becauſe it begins with 
this word in the original language ; it includes 
the hiſtory of 2369 years, from the begin- 
ning of the world to the death of the patri- 
arch Joſeph ; this book was written by M.. 
Among the Mathematicians, the forming of 
any plain or ſolid figure by the motion of ſome 
line or ſurface, is called its geneſis. 
GE'NET or GE'NNET (S.) a Spamſþ horſe 
that is very ſmall and ſwift ; alſo a Turtiſp 
bit for a horſe's mouth, made in the faſhion 
of a ring, and above the Liberty of the tongue; 
alſo the name of a ſmall creature with a very 
fine furr. ; 
GENETHLYACAL (A.) belonging to that 
part of aſtrology that foretels future events, 
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GEN 
by calculating the nativities of the perſons 
fpoken of. 

GENETHEIA'LOGY (S.) the art of calcu- 
hating nativities, according to the motions and 

of the planets. 

GENE'VA (S.) a ſpirituous liquor, or ſtrong 
water diſtilled from juniper-berries, and by 
the rabble called by various hamorous names, 
as ftrite fire, white tape, ſhall I gonaked, &c. 
alſo the name of a famous city in Sewitzer- 


land, the chief among the Proteſtant Can- 


tons. | 
GE'NIAL (A.) merry, blithe, gay, feſtival, 


joyful, belonging to a marriage, &c. it was 
a'ſo, according to the ancient heathen my- 
thology, an appellation given to certain dei- 
ties, ſuppoſed to preſide over the affairs of 
generation. 

GENICULATE (V.) to grow into joints, 
knows, or ſub-diviſions. 


GENICULA'TION or GENUFLE'XION(S.) | 


the bowing or bending of the knee, as a token 


of reſpect. 

GENTI'CULATED (A.) knotted, jointed, or 
parted into ſeveral portions, like canes, 
reeds, &c. 

GENFCULUM (S.) the ſtalk or ſtem of a 


plant. 


GE'NII (S.) certain ſpirits which the old Hea- | 


thens imagined were the guardians of particu- 
lar perſons and places, a fort of middle beings 


between gods and men, of which they ſup- | 


poſed each perſon had two, a bad and a good 
one, always attending him, one prompting 
him to vice, the other to virtue; they uſual- 


ly facrificed wine, flowers, frankincenſe, and | 


fometimes a pig to them ; the Romans uſed 
to ſwear by the genius of their emperors, 
which they pretended to do with a great deal 
of conſcientiouſneſs and ſolemnity, and the 
puniſhment of perjury, in this caſe, was very 
ignominiovs 3 the Chriſtians were often put 
to deatly for refuſing this oath. 

GENIO'GRAPHY (S.) a treatiſe of angels, 
ſpirits, or intelligences. 

GE'NEFTAL (A.) belonging or ferving to gene- 


ration or propagation. 
generative parts of any 


GE'NITALS (S.) the 
male creature. 

GE'NITIVE CASE (S.) that by which pro- 
perty or poſſeſſion is generally expreſſed in the 
Latin tongue; it is ealled the ſecond caſe, and 
has, according to the declenſions, various end- 
ings; but in Engliſh is expreſſed by of, or 's 
at the end of the word, as, The bouſe of my 

, or, My father's bouſe, where it is to 
noted. that when the particle of is uſed, 
the poſſeſſed comes firſt in order, and the poſ- 
ſeſſor afterwards ; but when *s is uſed, the 
proprietor is named firſt, and the property or 
thing poſſeſſed afterwards. 

GENIUS (S.) according to the ancient Hea- 
thens, was a good or evil ſpirit, which they 
ſuppoſed to be placed over each particular per- 
fon, and to accompany him from his birth to 


to be the diſpoſition, inclination 
a perſon's mind to this or that ar, fi . 


GE'NNETING TTIN 
or JE'NNE 
ſmall, pleaſant fort * eating —＋— + 
commonly ripe any others, and an 
capable of being kept the year about, 
GENT or GENTEE'L (a.) well-carrigy 
in the air, or after the manner of 3 mb 
man, well-dreſſed, both for goodnes 1 
manner of cloathing. 
GENTEE'LNESS (S.) the behaviour cans 
age, or dreſs of well-educated perſons, 
GE'NTIAN (S.) a medicinal root belonging v 
a plant of the ſame name, efteemed excely 
againſt poiſons and peftilential ikea, 6 
called from Gentius king of Hupia, who 
£ —— 7 have — diſcovered its uſe, 
| S.) a ſmall worm or 
by anglers as a bait to fiſh ä - 
'GE'NTILES (S.) a term uſed by the Ju fy 
| all thoſe who were not of their religion, a 
| Ggnifies an idolater, or one that worſhips idok, 
as moſt or all of the then Heathen wil 
did; among the Romans, it (ignified ay 
foreigner or perſon not ſubject to the h 
of Rome. 
GE'NTILISM (S.) heatheniſm, idolatry, & 
ſomething foreign or different from the cb. 
liſhed way of worſhip, 
GENTTYLITY (S.) the degree of honour be. 
longing to a gentleman ; alſo the manner df 
behaviour, dreſs, &c. of a perſon of a fc 
education. 
GENTLE (A.) mild, good - natut d, wel-con 
dition d, civil; alſo any creature that is wil 
by nature, that is tamed, or taught to beture 
or carry itſelf tamely or familiarly, 
'GE'NTLEMAN (S.) one of a noble or prit 
family, that does, and has born arms may 
years; but in the preſent common accepts 
tion of the word, any perſon that dues u 
follow a mean or mechanick buſines is cal 
a gentleman, as lawyers, phy ſiciams, &. 
GE'NTLENESS (S.] mildneſs, civiity, v1 
neſs, good-humour, and obligingne(s. 
GE'NTRY (S.) that part of a ntion who 
below the nobility, and above the comms: 
nalty; or ſuch who, though they hare un 
fortunes to live upon without following 1 
trade or employ, have yet no titles of gu 
deur, as duke, lord, &c. 
GE'NUINE (A.) true, natural, free fro 
ſort of adulteration whatever, f 
GE'NUINENESS (S.) truth, perfefon, 
ality, or what is, as it appears to bt, fat 
unmixed with any corruption, or debe 
GE'NUS (S.) the ſtock, origin, mann," 
faſhion of a thing; with the Grann® 
it means the ſort of noun, whether was 
line or feminine, Kc. with the 499% 
is the univerſal idea, which they fu 
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— We or aſſemblage of plants or 
2. agreeing in ſome one common charac- 
1 in Muſick, it Is a particular manner of 
ſubdividing the Gy ; 
GEOCE/'NTRICALLY (A.] according to 
the Proemaick Syſtem, that which ſuppoſes: 
the earth to be the centre of the world. 
FOCE/NTRICK (A.) in Aſtronomy, is the 
conſidering 2. planet or orb to have the ſame 
centre with the earth; ſo the 

Gecentrick Latitude o a Planet, is its lati- 
tude ſeen from the 

Gexetrick Place of a Planet, is that place 
in the ecliptick, in which it appears to us to 
be in from the earth. ; 
EFODE'SIA (8) 2 art of meaſuring land, 
common! urveymg. 
FODE'TICAL NUMBERS (S.) ſuch as 
are applied to money, wares, or commodities 
of any fort or kind whatever. 
E0'GRAPHER (S.) a praftiſer, Rudent, 
or proficient in geography. 
rOGRAPPHICK or GEOGRA'PHICAL 
(A.) according — the rules, laws, or theo- 
rems of geography» 
EO'GRAPHY (S.) a iption of the ha- 
bitable world, or a general ſurvey of the 
whole terreſtrial globe, containing fitua- 
ton of all countries and continents, the diſ- 
tances of places from each other, with their 
bearing, and other incidents, to render the 
ſcience compleat ; it is eſteemed the moſt 
uſeful and principal part of mixed mathe- 
maticks. 
FOMANCER (S.) a practiſer, ſtudent, or 
profeſſor of geomancy. 
'OMANCY (S.) a fort of divination made 
by means of a number of ſmall dots or points 
made on paper at random, and by conſidering 
the various lines and figures which thoſe lines 
repreſent, or are imagined ſo to do, a judg- 
ment is formed, and the future ſucceſs of 
the cuerent is noms, From this ane it 
K eaſy to judge to what a degree of ſtupidity 
nd w.ckedneſs the ptactiſers or enquirers by 
bis method muſt be arrived to, to give or 
take any aſſurance of ſucceſs from ſuch fool- 
th, improbable, and im le methods. 
OMETRI'CIAN (S.) a perſon ſkilled in, 
Ir praftifing of geometry, 
OME'TRICK or GEOME'TRICAL (A.) 
mething conſidered as, or actually belonging 
o the ſcience of geometry, 
UOMETRY (S.) ſtrictly means meaſuring 


ated to the moſt noble of the mathema- 
ical ſciences, viz. the conſideration of conti- 
ved quantity, or ſenſible magnitudes, whoſe 
ine, though never ſo vaſt or remote, by its 
monitrations are exactly meaſured and un- 
iſfocd ; to which purpoſe it is divided into 
Prorical and practical; the one conſiders the 
l wn, proportion, and other affections of 

i wad fuch figures, both plain and folid, 


ie earth, but it is now confined, and appro- | 


| 


GEO 
without regarding the inconvemencies thx: 
ariſe from friction, the difficulty or impoſſi - 
bility of making ſuch or ſuch forms per- 
ſectly, &c. and the other allows for the im « 
perfection, or takes the figures for perſect, 
Kc. and is called by various names, according 
to the application ; the painters nt geo- 
metry by a lady with a fallow face, cladin a 
green mantle fringed with ſilver, and holding 
a ſilver wand in her hand. 

GEORGE (S.) a proper name of à man, 
common in Zngland ; allo the patron Aut of 
the kingdom, who is reported to have been 
a famous ſaint throughout all the caft, and 
called by the Greets the great martyr ; in 
Medals, Painting, Cc. he is frequently re- 
preſented on horſe- back well armed, and 
ready for an engagement ; he is adored, both 
in the Greek and Latin church, and England 
and Portugal have both choſe him for their 
patron faint 5 there have been various mili- 
tary orders under this denomination, that 

which in England is now called the order of 

the garter, was, till king Edward the Vith's 
time, called the order of St. George ; there is 
now one in Venice, the knights of which 
wear a chain of gold about their necks, at 
the bottom of which hangs a gold croſs ena- 
melled with red, which croſs is likewiſe em- 
broidered upon their cloaks; there are allo 
ſeveral religious orders and congregations, par- 
ticularly canons regular of St. George in Mga 
at Venice, Sicily, &c, 

GEO'RGIC (S.) is ſome part of the ſcience of 
huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet 
off with all the beauties and embelliſhments 
of poetry; and here part of the poet's (kill 
lies in ſingling out ſuch precepts as are uſeful, 
and at the ſame time moſt capable of orna- 
ment ; and as there is art in the choice of 
fit „ ſo the manner of treating them 
muſt be nicely and judiciouſly put ſued. The 
method muſt be natural and unforced, that 
every thing may look eaſy, and ſtand in the 
beſt light; and where there are ſeveral ways 
of conveying the ſame truth to the mind, 
the poet muſt pitch upon that which is moſt 
diverting. Farther, the poet is not obliged 
to encumber his poem with too much buũ - 
neſs ; but ſometimes to relieve the ſubject 
with a moral reflection, or let it reſt a while 
for the ſake of a pleaſant ard t di- 

ion; but then theſe digreſſions muſt be 
ething of a-piece with the main defign 

of his Georgic, and have a remote alliance, 
at leaſt, to the argument, that ſo the whole 
poem may be more uniform and agreeable. 
The ſtyle proper to a Georgic muſt be worked 
up with, a great deal of thought and vigour, 
that the words may be lively and glowing, 
and that every thing the poet deſcribes may 
immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up to the 
reader's view. He muſt be particularly care- 
ful not to let bis ſubject debaſe bis ſtyle, and 
betray him to a meauneſs of expteſſion, but 
every 
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every where to bes his verſe in all the 
of nu ve 4 ignity of words. Afﬀ- 
ter this ſhort ſcheme of rules, it may not be 
| r. mention, in a word or two, the 
8 ent management of Hefied and Virgil, 
in this kind a 1-1 b& To begin with He- 
od; he is wonderfu ve, diſcrete, and 
frogal, he is always inſtructing his reader, 
avoids all manner of digreſſions, and does not 
ſtir out of the field once in the whole Geor- 
gie; his method, in deſcribing month after 
month, with proper ſeaſons and employ- 
ments, is too grave and plain, it takes off 
from the ſurprize and variety of the poem, 
and makes the whole look but like a modern 
almanack in verſe ; it is true, his deſcriptions 
have abundance of nature in them, but then 
it is nature in her ſimplicity and undreſs j 
neither has he ſhewn more art and judgment 
in the p he has given us, which are 
fown ſo very thick, that they clog the poem, 
and are often ſo minute, and full of circum- 
ſtances, that they weaken and enervate his 
verſe. On the other fide, Vigil has fo 
raiſed the natural rudeneſs and ſimplicity of 
his ſubject, with the fignificarcy of his ex- 
preflion, the grandeur of his verſification, 
the variety of his tranſitions, and the ſolemn 
air in his reflections, that if we look upon 
both poets together, we ſee in one, the plain- 
neſs of a downright countryman, and in the 
other, ſomething of a ruſſick majeſty, like 
that of a Roman diftator at the plough- tail; 
he delivers the meaneſt of his precepts with 
a kind of grandeur ; he breaks the clods, 
and toſſes the dung about with an air of 
gracefulneſs ; his prognoſtications of the wea- 
ther are taken out of Aratus, where we ma 
fee bow judiciouſly he has picked out thoſe 
that are moſt proper for his huſbandman's 
obſervation, how he has enforced the ex- 
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their marriage, under 
even fine and proſe very ſevere feu 


GERMA'NICUS (A.)] an ancient «; 
nour given to Sls the 2s = . 
for their ViQtories over the Gram. 

GE'RMANY 7 a large, fruitful, and pl 

Europe, bearing the tir, 
bead or principal yore. 
: divided into teg 


5 lh, 
* mim 
cattle, c. Tacitus deſeribing the = 
Germans, ſays, they were the firſt that ſug 
when they marched to fight, and read wk, 
that animated them; they judg-d of th 
ſucceſs of an engagement, by the ſhouts w 
huzza's of the onſet ; the men were tall wy 
robuſt, impatient of heat or thirſt, but cou 
endure hunger and cold to admiration. 
GE'RMINATE (V.) to ſprout, bud, bam, 
ERMINA'TION prevdng or rai 
GERMINA'TION (S.) { or ſprovti 
budding, bloſſoming, 4 rar ching out, 
GE RMINS (S.) young ſprouts, or ſhoots if 
ſeeds or trees that come out the firſt. 
GERO'NTES (S.) twenty-eight, or as ny 
contend, among the ancient Greek, war 
thirty-two ſenators or ancients, inflituted 
Lycurgus, after the model of the AI 
to govern in conjunction with the king, 
whoſe authority they were to be 2 hne 
for, and to preſerve the rights of the people 
none were to be admitted to this office ur 
der oy oo of age, and to continue init 
during life, unleſs convicted of ſome cn 
crime. 
GE'RUND (S.) a Grammatical term, by whid 
a tenſe or time of the infinitive mood « 2 
verb is expreſſed, by which, both the tine 
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ion, and heightened the images which he 

nd in the origina]: In ſhort, the Georgic 
has all the perfection of a poem written by 
the greateſt poet, in the flower of his age, 
when his invention was ready, his imagina- 


and the manner of the action are declare, 
and in Latin it is undeclinable. 
GE'RUNDIVE (A.) a Grammatica! term, in- 
porting that a gerund is made into, ot cui - 
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tion warm, his judgment ſettled, and all his] dered as an adjective. 
faculties in their full vigour and maturity, GE'SSES (S.) in the Falconer: * 
GEO'SCOPY (S.) a fort of divination, or | ſeveral accoutrements or furniture 
' foretelling the future fruitſulneſs A land, to a _ 80 1 
well obſerving the foil, and other proper | GEST A'TIO or bearing, 
— is particularly — Nike , to tf 
GE'RFALCON or GY'RFALCON (S.) a time a child is in the womb. 


GESTI'CULATE (V.) to uſe much parber 
hr motion or geſture, behaviour, or c 
of the body. 

GESTICULA'TION (S.) an endeavouring 1 
repreſent an abſent perſon, by _ 


large bird of prey, next in ſtrength to an 


eagle. | 

GERMAN (A.) of the ſame ſtock, family, 
kindred, ſort, or kind, whether applied to 
men or things; ſo brother-german is a brother 


—— 


| both by father and mother's fide, or one] carriage or motion of the body; ao m0 
that has the ſame father and mother with] or behaviour in general. . 
another; cui fi- ger mans are thoſe, who are | GESTS or JUSTS (S.) noble, heroick, 8 
the children of brothers and filters of the] thy, courageous, and aQtions, =) 
ſame father and mother; the ancient Romans | or exploits, particularly the ſports of fror 
permitted ſuch to marry, till the rand goblemen at 


Clardizs, and the emperer Thredyfer fortad GE'STORG 
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 fitle of þ cer (V.) N cornpals, bring about, 
aan empenn obtain a thing · 71.5 
GEULES or GULES (S.) a term in Heraldry, 
ul, and pla- for a briſk red, or colour. . . 
| the tit CEWGAWS (S.) the toys or trifles with 
ncipal gg. which children and weak minds are pleaſed 
dec into teg or delighted. ; * . 
is fac STL V (a.) pale, frigbtful, terrible, like 
neceſſary ir the ſuppoſed appearance of a ſpirit or ghoſt, 
bring crx (S.) an outlandiſh pickle reſem- 
kfilver ming bling our cucumers 3 alſo a pleaſant eating 
corn, wor, ile. - , 
the ancen Her (S.) a letter of divorce which the Jews 
rf tht wn WY ine their wives, when they put them away 
nd read w upon any diſtaſte 3 they ground this practice 
dged of the don Pert. xiv. If man has married a 
e ſhouts 1 wean, who by ber faults diſpleaſes him, let 
were tall ud tim write ber a letter of divorce, put it into 
ſt, but cou ber band, and diſcharge ber: To hinder a- 
ation. buſes that may ariſe from this practice, the 
ud, bloſun, Rabbins order, that the letter ſhould be writ 
and figned before witneſſes, and delivered to 
or ſprouting the woman, in the preſence of a prieſt, who 
ig out, having read it, bids her not marry again un- 
or ſhoots off der three months time; leſt ſhe ſhould be 
irſt, with child, and not know it. | 
or as lone HITTA'R or GUITTA'R (S.) a muſical 
dreh, wen inſtrument, for much uſed by the la- 
inſtituted y dies, eſpecially of France and [raly, but now 
| Areqpagits almoſt out of uſe, made in the ſhape of a 
| the king, ute, and reſembling it in tone, | 
be 2 baling HIZZARD or GI'ZZARD (S.) the bag 
| the people; under the throat, or craw of a fowl. _ 
us office us HOST (S.) the mind, intellect, ſoul, ſpirit, 
"ntinue in t or immaterial being, that makes up one part 
ſome cainl of man. 
HO'STLY (A.) like to or after the man- 
n, by wid ner of a ghoſt ; frightful, terrible, &c. In 
| mood of 4 Drointy, it is applied to the ſpiritual advice, 
th the time or religious counſel of a confeſſor, preacher, 
are declared, &c. ö 1 
N FAN x (S.) any perſon of a large, un- 
/ term, in. common fize — ſtature z — 2 Lone 
o, ot coal metaphorically a perſon of extraordinary vir- 
1 tues or n other remarkable acquire- 
% ments; in ripture, giants are variou 
1 underſtoood by expoſitors, ſome an 
: they are only perſons of a very large bulk 
eating, 20 and ſtature, of which they ſuppoſe whole 
fy, to de nations, and not here and there a picked per- 
j fon ; while others ſuppoſe them, more ratio- 
ach pater nally, a warlike, valiant, and reſolute people, 
or carrupe eazer after prey, cruel and barbarous, which 
: qualifications being expreſſed by the eaſtern 
moor b onical way of expreſſion, come at length to 
—_ te generally ſuppoſed to have a literal mean- 
mot ne; among thoſe who underſtood not the 
| uſual byperboles of thoſe people. . 
ck, on nm (C.) an unintelligible jargon, ot 
ons, Ze”) contuſed way of ſpeaking, uſed by the gip- 
| of pu hes, 2 &c. to diſguiſe their wicked 
3; allo any diſcourſe where words a- 
E'STURG nd mare than ſenſe, — 
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GI'BBET or GI BET (s.) a triangulat of G5 
ther- ſormed fign, compoſed of ſtrong tim- 
bers, to hang malefactors on, for ſuch offen- 
ces as the law, makes puniſhable by death. 
GVBBLE-GABBLE (S.) filly, fooliſh, idle 


talk. 9, | 
GI'BBOSE or GI'BBOUS (A.) ſomething 
thruſting or bulging out like a hump back ; 
a term uſed for the appearance of the en- 
lightened part of the moon, during her courſe 
from full to new, when the dark part ap- 
pears horned, and the light bunched, thruſt- 
ing or riſing outwards or gibbous. 
GIBBO'SITY or GI'BBOSENESS (s.) the 
irregular protuberance of any put of the 
body of a perſon, or the apparent ſwelling or 
rifing yp of any other thing. 
GIBE (V.) to taunt, mock, jeer, flout at, ot 
make game of. | 
CT'BELINS (S.) a famous faction in the tath 
century that oppoſed the Guplfs ; but both 
miſerably harraſſed and tore [raly for two or 
— ages, each being ſupported by powerful 


allies. . 

GIVBLETS (S.) the offal part of a fowl, par- 
ticularly of a gooſe and duck, which the art 
of cookery has particularly buſied itſelf about, 
by inventing ragoos, pies, ſoops, &c, made 
of giblets ; the particulars are the head and 
neck, the heart, liver, pinions, and legs. 

GI'DDINESS (S.) thought leſſneſs, fooliſhneſs g 
alſo an infirmity that ſome people are afflicted 
with, vulgarly called a ſwimming in the 

head, or the vertigo. 

GT'DDY (A.) dizzy, or ready to fall, by 
whirling round; allo inconfiderate, raſh, un- 
ſettled, without mature deliberation; or tho- 
roughly thinking of a thing; young, wan» 
ton, fooliſli, | | | 

GIFT (s.) ſothething given to, or beſtowed 
upon a perſon, either by nature, called an 
endowment, or as a reward or gratu'ty for 
ſomething done, or out of good will, chaxi- 
ty, or pity to a perſon's neceſſities. 

GI'FTED (A.) endowed, qualified; or furniſh» 
ed with ſome extraordinary qualifications g 
and in a religious Senſe, means a perſon in- 
ſpired or extraordinarily aſſiſted by God. 

GIG (S.) a ſmall top, made of the tips of cow 
or oxes horns, for children to play with, the 
ſpinning of which gives great opportunities tg 
make many curious obſervations on the doc- 
trine of projectiles, of which Galileo, in his 
ſyſtem of the world, makes very good uſe, 

GIGA'NTICK (A.) ſomething very mon- 

ſtrous, large, and wonderful ia its bulk of 


ſize, 

GIGGLE (V.] to laugh out fooliſhly, wan« 
tonly, or triflingly. 3 

GIGS (S.) the farrier's term for lumps or 
ſwellings on the infide of horſes lips. 
GILD or GUILD (S.) a company, fraternity, 
or corporation of perſons, who are to pay an 
allowance or ſum towards defraying the * 


lick expence; it took its riſe among 
PU au Danes, 
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GIN 
"Dares, who required That every freeman of 
* fourteen years old ſhould find ſureties for his 
Keeping the peace, or be committed; upon 
which certain neighbours entered into an aſ- 
ſocistion, and became bound for each other, 
for which purpoſe they made a common 
© Rock, to deffay any charge that ſuch an en- 
gagement” might expoſe them to; theſe com- 
dinations at firſt conlfifted of ten families, 
© but afterwards it was applied to any ſociety, 
- whether religious or civil, and were endowed 
+ by various princes with particular privileges, 
ſet forth in certain writings called charters ; 
among the old Lato-Miriters, it ſigniſies a 
mulct or ſine for an offence. 
- GILD or GUILD-HA'LL (S.) the publick 
hall or meeting-place of any corporate town 
for the diſpatch of public buſineſs. | 
GILDABLE (A.) liable to be taxed, or pay 
' -tribute to a common charge. 
CI'LDING (S.) the art of laying gold or ſil- 
ver upon wood, brafs, &c. 
quor, or otherwiſe. 
GILL (S.) a meaſure, containing a quarter of a. 
© pint, much uſed by wine-drinkers in a morn- 
jpg; allo a country word for a ſmall rivu- 
let or current of water; alſo the name of a 
well-known herb, of which a ſort of diet or 
- medicinal drink is made, called gill- ale, or 
ground-ivy-ale. 
_ OGTLLIFLOWER (S.) a fine, pleaſant ſum- 
mer flower, both for fight and fmell; and 
- alſo much uſed by Welke to make 5 
_, rup it blows about July, * | 
GILLS (S.) thoſe membranous, cartilaginous 
parts in fiſhes, "whereby they reſpire, hear, 
© &c. ſituate on each fide the head. | 
GIM (A.) ſpruce, neat, fine, tight; alſo gay, 
hardſome, clever. | 
CI'MBLET or GI'MLET (S.) a ſmall piercer 
or borer to make holes with, in order to 
_ drive nails, pegs, &c. the more eaſily. | 
GIMP (S.) a fort of mohair twiſt, or large 
. thread, | | 
GIN (S.) a ſnare, trap, or contrivance to 
catch perſons or game in; alſo the vulgar 
name for a ſtrong water or liquor, very much 
drank at this time by the common people. 
CUFNCRACK or GUVMCRACEK {(S.) a toy, 
© Nicety, or pretty invention, to pleaſe and 
© amuſe the curious, or for children to play 


"= with, | 


"GINGER (S.) an aromatick root much uſed 

in cookery, 2s 2 A and by the Apotbe- 
caries, as a medicine, principally brought 
from Caletut, in the Eaſf- Indies; the plant 
which affords it, reſembles our ruſm, the 
root ſpreads itſelf near the ſurface of the 
ground, in form of a'man's hand, full of 
foints cr knots. 


(Patt.) ſoftly, tenderly, ſpar- 
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GI'NGERLY 
ey, kent 
- *GCFXNGLE (V.) to make 1 tinkling noiſe, like 
the ſhakirg of bits of tin, pieces of money, 


Js 
try, 


either in leaf, li- 


 GIRTH or GIRT (S.) 4 
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GI'RASOL (.) a preciour ftone, by Gu 
| called the ſun-ftone, upon account its te 
flefting a yellow or golden luftre, when put 
—ů—ͤ or towards the fun whey 
refulgent, whereas to look it i 
mon, it is of a whitiſh ren ra ha. 


GIRD (v.) to bind up cloſe or ti ; 
= clothes uw him, P wg 
. ter, and more capable of undergoing fl 

fue, 

GIRDERS (S.) the large, in, « 
principal beams that go 2 

fide of a houſe, and which the joints o tin. 
— . vo eee on, are let in, and by 
which they are ſupported ; by the ſtatute fe 
rebuilding London, no ek to le lefs tha 
ten inches into the wall, and their end u 
be laid always in lome, &c, They are ſons 
times called girding-beams, 

GI RDING GIRT (s.) in the Sea Lows 
is the cable trained tight, to N 
ſhip's going over it with her ſtern port, ul 
ſo he acroſs the tide. 

GIRDLE (S.) a belt, band, or fwathe tht 
goes round the waiſt, and is now efpeculh 
uſed by the women, more for ornament that 
uſe, being commonly made of very rid 
ſtuff, and ſometimes bedecked or ft vit 
diamonds z among the Hunters, the rochuck 
of two years old is called a girdle A 
bankrupts, &c. put off the girde in qe 
court, becauſe it was cuſtomary then to we 
the keys, &c. in 'a purſe that hung to 0 
girdle, which upon ſoch cccafions wa 
vered to the creditors ; in Archirefwr, it 
called a cinfwe, which ſee; in A, 
is called the dne, which ſee, In the BY 
Mitawakkle, in the year $56, ordered Wl 
the Jews and Chriſtians to wear a fu, 
a badge of their religion, which they 
to this day; and in fs d 
apotamia, they are com = 
425 of the girdle, being generally N 
which ſee. 7 

GVYRDLER (S.) an artificer that nab l 
dles, girdles, &c, for horſes, 

GIRL (S.) a young maid or 
monly ſpoken of them under fxtee b 
old, or before they are marriageable; i 

'- familiar word for all unmarried fenals 
young women whatever; and in — 
Longuage, is a roebuck of two year at 

GVFRLISH (A.) childiſh, like to, or 
manner of a girl; alſo amorow, 

' -Gefirous of young 7e 

buckles under a horſe's belly, generally | 

of fucking or very thick Inen; en 


: &. in a bag together. 


1 
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ers, the compaſs or cxcomſenac, i 
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iſe them. -leneſs or circumference of timber, r. 
ich an of. CIRTH-WEB ($.) the particular ſort of tape, 
de, amuſe ge of which ſadlers make the faddle-girts. 
hee to ſkill CI'SARMS or GUI'SARMS (S.)  halberd, 
or weapon with two ſpikes or prongs like a 
dy fone pitch-forle. 4 
of its u- GISBOROUGH (S.) a pretty good town in 
when put the Narth-Riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe market 
e ſun when is weekly on Monday; diftant from London 
it in com- 18z computed, and 215 meaſured miles. 
GIVE (V.) to beſtow, allow, or afford z alſo 
bt, to te 4 en , abſorbing bodies that ſuck. up 
make hin foe, cre of the open air, or damps of 3 
dergoing fa wult, cellar, Ac. allo to thaw, or grow 
7274 1 beſtowed upon, or 
5 i * A. 0 9 
I 1 another; and in Mathematical 
nts or tim- Concluſions, it is the premiſes laid down, or 
in, 2nd by conditions in a propoſition, by which ſome- 
e ſtatute fe thing elle that is required, and which as yet 
le lefs tha is unknown, is found out. 
their ends CIVEN-TO (A.) addicted, inclined to, or apt 


to praQtiſe any particular thing. 

CATE (V.) to congeal, freeze, or turn 
into ice; to make hard and ſlippery like glaſs 
by the violent heat of the fire, 

GLA'CIS (S.) in Fortification, is particularly 
uſed for the counterſcarp; which is an eaſy 
or ſmall gradual aſcent, uſually ranging from 
the parapet of the covered way to the level 
on the fide of the common field; in common. 
ArchiteFwre, it is the ſmall inſenfible deſcent 
of the cymaſe of a corniſh, to cauſe the wa- 
ter to drain off more eaſily. | 


1 4 CLAD (A.) rejoiced, merry, pleaſed, ſatiſ- 
; me fied at, or with one's own, or another's cir- 
; then to cumſtances. | 
t hung jo GLA'DDEN or te make GLAD (V.) to com- 
fions was & fort, revive, enliven, make merry, or re- 
bitelturt, a joice a perſon. 
| Aron, CLADE (S.) in Gardening, &c. is what is 

In the Bf ſometimes called a viſta or opening like a lane 
„ ordered Wl or paſſage cut through a thick wood, grove, 
rar 2 full &c. to let the view be diſtin, and to let in 
wich they k the ſun's beams more freely, &c. 
via, ant CLADIA'TORS (S.) ſword-players, flaves 

called that were taught to fight at ſharps by fencing- 


maſters, on purpoſe for the divertiſement of 
the Reman people at their publick games or 
ſhews. At firſt none but Naves and fugi- 
tives that were enforced to it, wou'd thus 
hazard their lives ; afterwards freemen were 
hired to it, who bound themſelves by a ſo- 
kma oath, to fight to the laſt gaſp, or yield 
themſelves to be whipped or branded. But, 
for the moſt part, the prince or people gave 
their lives to the wounded, when they ac- 
knowledged themſelves to be overcome, by 
holding up a finger, and dropping the point of 
their weapon; and this was called mifſi0, 
Sometimes decay d noblemen, to get the em- 
Peror's favour, would engage in the combats. 

vittor was either crowned with a palm- 
dure branch, or elle, if he was a flaye, was 


thickneb of a cocker body 3 and oftentimes the 
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preſented with a wand, called «dis, in token 
of his being made a freeman ; and thar there 
might be a ſufficient number of theſe p:opl-, 
there were ſchools erected, into which cap- 
tives, fugitives, ſervants, and notorious offen - 
ders were condemned, and many times ſold, 
T heodoret, king of the Oftrogoths, in-Ttaly, ut- 
terly aboliſhed theſe gladiatort, ann oa 
They uſually wore ſome mark of diſtinction, 
as a peacock's feather, or ſome other diſcern- 
able thing. Nero ordered 400 ſenators, and 
600 Roman knights, to fight for his diver- 
fion 3 they are called, among us, prize- 
fighters. , 

GLADIA'TURE (S.) the act of fighting like 
a gladiator, cr prize fighter. a 

GLAIR (S.) the white of an egg. 

GLAIR (V.) to varniſh, brighten, or make a 
thing ſhine, by rubbing or waſhing it over 
with glair, &c, 

GLAMO'RGANSHIRE (S.) is of temperate 
and healthful air, but of a very different foil 
and fituation, the northern parts being ex- 
treamly mountainou*, full of thick woods, 
very bai ren, and thinly inhabited; the ſouthern 
parts are more level, and very fertiie both for 
corn, and ſeeding great quantities of theep and 
cattle z is well inh+bited, and thick beſet with 
towns and houſes of the gentry ; it contains 
118 pariſh-churchee, 8 market-towns, and 
ſends 2 members to parlament; at a place 
called Newt:n in this county, is a well, that 
ſwells up when the ſea ebbs, and ſinks as che 
flood increaſes, 

GCLANCE (S.] a fide-look, turn, or caſt of 
the eye, towards or upon a perſon or thing; 
alſo a hint, or diſtant remark, or alluſion to, 
or upon a ſubject. | 

GLANCE (V.) to caſt a fide or ſhort look, or 

touch upon or towards a thing, matter; or 
ſubject; to refer or al'ude to a matter; alto 
to glitter or reflect a ſhining from the bright 
part of a lance; alſo.a light touch made by - 
the ſwift throwing of a lance, or ſhooting of 
an arrow, &c. 

GLAND (S.) in Anatemy, a ſoſt, ſpungy, lax 
kind of body, ferving to ſeparate ſome parti- 
cular humour from the maſs of blood ; the 
Ancients thought them uſeful only as pillows 
for the other parts to lodge on; cthers ima- 
gined them as ſpunges, to ſuck up the ſuper- 
fluous moiſture of the other parts; but the 
Moderns have d ſcovercd more noble uſes for 

them; they are of ſeveral kinds, in reſpect 
of their form, ſtructure, office and uſes, 

GLA'NDAGE (S.) the ſeaſon for turning hogs 
into the woods, to feed upon the maſt that 
falls from the trees; allo to ſeed hogs any 
where with mat. | 

GLA'NDERS (S.) a fi'thy diſeaſe in a horſe, 
conhiting in a runving of cor upt matter 
from the noſe, of differ ent colours, according 
to the degree of the malign ty, or as the in- 
feQion has been of ſhorter or ionger continu- 

Uuaz' } ».**:. ade, 


| 


LA 
BRIDGE (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; dif- 

- tant from London 122 computed, and 153 
meaſured miles. | ; 

SLA'NDULOUS or GLA'NDULAR (A.) 
ſomething compounded of, or abounding with 
glands, as the fleſh of the almonds of the ears, 
ſweet-bread, &c. or ſuch roots as grow ker- 
nel-wiſe, and are held together by ſmall fibres 
or threads, b 

CLANS (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is an acorn, 
or the fruit of the oak-tree; in Surgery, 
it is the tip or button of the penis, or that 
part covered with the prepuce, or fore-ſkin. 

CLARE (V.) to blaze or ſhine very bright, 

* like the flame of lighted torches blown by 
the wind; alſo to look or ſtare very earneſt - 
ly upon any thing, or in the face of a per- 
ſon, with an intent to daſh a perſon out of 
countenance. 

GLASS (S.) a tranſparent, brittle, factitious 
body, produced of ſalt and ſand by the action 
of fire, which ſalt is extracted from certain 
plants, as fern, kali, &c. the ſand or ſtone 
is likewiſe various, but the beſt is ſuppoſed to 
be a ſort of marble, called tarſo, found in 
ſome parts of Ttaly; it is affirmed by the 
Chymiſts, that glaſs is the ultimate proceſs of 
all productions wrought by fire, and that all 
bodies in the univerſe may be reduced to it ; 
its invention is very ancient, and its uſe very 
treat; many improvements ha ve been made 
in it in the laſt century. 

LA'STENBURY (S.) in Somerſetſhire, is al- 

moſt encompaſſed round with rivers, b 

which means it is a fort of an iſland ; the 

town is large, and well-built, containing two 
pariſh-churches, a good market weekly on 

Tueſdays, and two yearly fairs, when horſes 

and fat cattle are very plentiful; the ſtory of 

Feſepb of Arimathea's being ſent hither by 

the apoſtle, to preach the goſpel, about the 

year 31, and his actual reſidence at this place, 
with the wonders he wrought, the account 
of the blooming hawthorn- tree upon Cbriſt- 
mat day, Cc. are not proper ſubſects for ſo 
ſhort an account of things and places as our 
room obliges us to ; this town is diſtant from 

Lada 103 computed, and 121 meaſured 

miles 


.GLAZE (V.) to poliſh, make ſmooth, or ſet 
|  # gloſs upon a thing, as potters do to their 
ware, by running melted litharge or lead over 
it; alſo to work in glaſs, fo as to keep out 
the wind and rain, and let in the light, after 
the manner of ſaſhing, or by leading the 
panes together, 2s is the general practice of 
windows all over this kingdom ; allo to put a 
pane or ſmall plate of glaſs before a picture, 
curious piece of writing, needle-work, &c. 
to preſerve it from dirt, 


G 


.GLA'ZIER G.] a warkman who makes and 
3 ; a 


| 


GLO 


fits panes and plates of 
frames of e 
GLEAM (V.) in Falcmry, is to 6 
throw op filth from a hawks gorge, 
GLEAM (S.) a beam, or ray of light, mig 
from the ſun, or any other luminous boy 
GLEAN (V.) to gather up the ſcattered en 
of corn, after the general quantity is carr 
in; alſo to pick and cull ſentences, &c, our 
of ſeveral authors, to make one ſmall ww. 
lame, &c. "7s 4 
GLEBE (S.) ſometimes Ggnifies a cled, or vi 
of earth, cantaining ſome — 
&c. and ſometimes land belonging to parid- 
chutehes, beſides the tythes, and ſometime 
any land or ground belonging to a benefee 
fee, manor, inheritance, &c, the rieht of 
patronage ſhould be annexed to the gl. 
GLEDE (S.) the bird called a kite; alſo 2 ot 
ember, or live coal, 
GLEE (s.) joy, mirth, rejoicing, triumgh, tc 
GLEEK (S.) the name of a play or = at, 
upon, or with cards. 
GLEET (S.) a flux, oozing, or running «f f 
thin trowniſh matter from the urethra, ul 
ſometimes cauſed by ſtrains, or other harm- 
leſs infirmities; but moſt commonly flow 
from venereal exerciſes, and frequent)y w- 
mains after ill cures, | 
GLENE (S.) a cavity or hollow part of a b 
that is not too deep, but of a middle nature, 
as of the omoplate, which receives the ho- 
merus or ſhoulder-bone ; ſometimes it mean 
the two cavities in the vertebra, or turdng 
joint of the neck. 
GLIB (A.) ſmooth, lippery, any thing that 
is eaſily put in motion; ſo a very talkative 
perſon is faid to be very g/ib-tongued, 
CLYBNESS (S.) ſmoothneſs, lipperinefs, as 
pable of being eaſily put in motion, 
GLIDE (V.) to move along ſmoothly, geaty, 
or eafily, 
GLTMMER (V.) to dawn, or begin to 1 
pear ; to give a faint or weak light. 
GLYMMERING (S.) a dawning, or beyit 
ning to appear, ſhining, or giving a very faict 
light. | 
GLIMPSE (S.) a ſudden flaſh or beam, a w. 
ry imperfect or light ſight of a thing. 
GLYSTEN, GLI'STER, or GLITTER(V.) 
to ſhine very bright, to refleft ſtrang ut 
from any body, to be very ſparkling, like 1 
diamond, or any body well poli 
GLI'STER or CLY'STER (.) in T,! 
liquid remedy or injection caſt into the inte 
tines, &c, by means of proper inſtruments, 
and is compoſed of various medicines, 1 te 
nature of the malady requires, for which ! 
is applied ; ſometimes they are injefted in 
the womb, to cleanſe and refreſh it; ſows 
times up the urethra for the ſame purpor 1 
and ſometimes up the fundiment, which 8 
the moſt general mo — which i 
upon a great variety of occa n. 
GLOBE (S.) a round folid body, the fete 


ſaſkey oe 
&c. 


GLO 


is equally diſtant from the center in 

—_ and by the Geometricians called a 
ſphere ; the term globe being more peculiarly 
refrained or adapted to thoſe two a- 
tical inſtruments called the globes; one of 
which having all the lines and principal places 
of the earth ſet on it, after the manner that 
geographers have invented, for the more eaſy 
ſhewing or finding the bearing and diſtance of 
places, the length and ſhortneſs of the days 
in every clime, kingdom, and particular 

together with the degrees of heat and 
cold, the monſoons or trade-winds, the varia- 
tions of the compaſs, &c. is called the ter- 
reftrial or earthly ghböe; the other having 
firſt the general lines or circles that aſtrono- 
mers have imagined in the heavens, and then 
in the proper places of thoſe lines or circles, 
the ſeveral conſtellations, &c. ſet down ac- 
cording to the general ſyſtems or obſervations 
of particular perſons, is called the celeſtial 
ele, by which may be known the times of 
eclipſes, what and where any ftar or number 
of fats are above the horizon of the place 
where a perſon is, &c, They are made of 
dvers materials, ſome ſolid of wood, others 
hollow of braſs, _ &c. but _ com- 

of pa 1 over; the par- 

— akes of Td fort, ſee Harris, Cc. 
that treat of the uſe of the plcbes. 
LOBO'SE, GLO'BOUS, or GLO'BUL AR 
(A.) any ſolid body that is made after the 
manner, or like to a globe, or round body, 
LOBO'SITY or GLOBO'SENESS (S.) the 
roundneſs, or globe-like form of any thing. 
Lo BULES or GLO'BULETS (S.) very 
mall globes, or round bodies, which the pre- 
ent philoſophy ſuppoſes all liquid bodies are 
compoſed and made up of. 
LOMERATE (V.) to wind round, or into 
an heap, ball, or bottom, as thread, worſted, 
&, is for many occaſions, 
LOMERA'TION (S.) a gathering together, 
a rolling into a ball, bottom, or globe - like 
orn, 
LOO'MINESS (S.) dulneſs, duſkineſs, dark- 
refs, like a cloudy day, room, or cell, where 
5 
DOM (A.) dark, dull, heavy, duſky, 
thick, hazy weather; alſo any thing, —— , 


Q ſtrong nj or circumſtance, that looks unhappy, diſmal, 

Tkling, like 8 Or in much trouble and affliction. 

hed, O'RIA PA'TRI (s.) a ſet form of praiſe 
in Plyſct, 1 to the Holy Trinity, appointed by the church, 


into the inte 


to be repeated after many parts of the liturgy, 
r inſtrumets, 


and particularly the Pſalms z ſo called, be- 
ue when the offices are performed in La- 
, thoſe are the two firſt words of that 
Þymn, concluſion, or doxology, as it is fre- 
Juently called; great conteſts have been about 
de antiquity, manner of wording, and other 
Irticularities of this hymn, ſome contending 
va uſed in the apoſtles time; but it is 
Frerally allowed to have remained as a token 


g othodoxy, ever fince | 
Ela it was appointed by 


GLO 


GLORIFICA'TION (S.) a praiſing, honour- 

ing, thanking, magnifying, or adoring ; alſs 
the admitting or putting among the number 
of the bleſſed after this life. 

GLO'RIFY (V.) to honour, proiſe, adore 

alſo to perfect, compleat, or make happy, 

by putting among the bleſſed in heaven, te 
be a partaker of their felicity. 

GLO'RIOUS (A.) famous, ſhining, beautiful, 

rich, exceeding good. 

GLO*'RIOUSNESS (S.) ſplendor, honour, re- 

nown, valuableneſs, richneſs, beauty, &c. 

GLO'RY (S.) honour, renown, reputation, 
fame, praiſe for well-doing ; alſo the beati- 
fick viſion or joys of heaven; in Painting, 
thoſe repreſentations of ſhining, or iſſuing 
forth beams from the head or countenance of 
Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, or ſome faint or 
e, anna, yep a. is called a 

| glory. 

GLORY (V.) to boaſt, brag, or value one's 
ſelf for having done, ſuffered, or being willing 
and ready to do or ſufter any thing upon the 
account of ſome opinion, perſuaſion, party, 
or profeſſion, | 

GLOSE (V.) to ſocth, flatter, humour, or de- 
ceive a perſon by falſe pretences. 

GLOSS (S.) a comment, interpretation, or ex- 
poſition of a matter or thing; alſo a falſe 
ſhew, pretence, or appearance; allo a ſhining 
luſtre, or beautiful ſurface ſet or put upon 
filks or other wares, to make them more 
agreeable to the eyes of the beholders. 

LOSS (V.) to interpret, comment, explain, 
or write notes upon a ſubject. 

GLO'SSARY (S.) an expoſition or comment 
upon a matter; alſo a dictionary, explaining 
the difficult words uſed in a language. 

GLOSSO'GRAPHER (S.) a commentator or 

nder of hard wores. 

GLOS*O'GRAPHY (S.) the art of explaining 
or making difficult words or patlages eaſy to 
be underſtood. 

GLOSSY (A.) ſhining, bright, live'y, like 
new - preſs d broae-cloths, filks, &c. 

GLO'TTIS (S.) in Azatony, a cleft or chink 
in the larynx, ſerving for the formation of 
the voice, being in the form of a tongue ; 
throꝰ this chink the air deſcends and aſcends, 
in reſpiring, ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. it has an 
apparatus of muſcles, whereby we contract 
and enlarge it as occaſion requires, from 
whence all the varieties of tones in the voice 
are produced, 

GLOUCESTER (S.) is the principal place in 
Glouceſterſhire, being a city, and a biſhop's ſee, 
tolerably well burt, though not (ine, and for 
its obſtinate oppoſing king Charles I. has fince 
had all its walls and works demoliſhed, which 
were very ſtrong; and before its being be 
fieged, had eleven pariſh-churches, five of 
which were then demoliſhed ; here is a larg: 
ſtone- bridge over the Severn ; there are ſe 
veral hoſpitals, ſchools, &c. both for teach 
ing and maintaining the poor of both ſexe. 


a+ 


GLO 


a well young as it returns two members 
to parlia ment, — 9 —— to a 


younger branch of the royal family ; it is go- 


verned by a mayor and 12 aldermen, out of 


which the mayor is annually choſen) ; there are 
alſo 24 common-council- men, out of which 


| bb ana Way rg 
alſo an high ſteward (w uſually a noble- 
man) and a recorder; they are allowed to 


cap of maintenance, and four ſerjeants at 
mace ; their charter was given by 


king Charles II. dated April 16, 1672, their 
former charters being reſigned : For the re- 
gulation of the trade of this city, there are 
- 22 companies aſſociated, the maſters whereof 
attend the mayor upon all publick occafions, 
in their gowns, with ftreamers ; it contains 
12 pariſhes, though there are but 6 churches, 
and the cathedral ; it has two markets week · 
„ wiz. on Wedneſday and Saturday, and 
r fairs annually; it is a port, and has a 
hrge key and w on the banks of the ri- 
ver, very commodious for trade, to which 
belongs a-cuſtom-houſe, with proper officers ; 
but the buſineſs is but ſmall, moſt of the 
foreign trade being moved to Briſta; this city 
is a county of itſelf, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don $1 computed, and 102 meaſured miles, 
GLOU'CESTERSHIRE (S.) is ap inland 
county, of a healthful air, and fertile ſoil, as 
well for corn as paſturage, yielding plenty 
of corn, and feeding abundance of cattle, and 
_ great flocks of ſheep, eſpecially in and near 
Cetefroold, whoſe wool is much eſteemed for 
- its fineneſe ; the eaſt part, called Corefewold, 
is ſomewhat hilly, and is principally employ d 
in grazing 3 the middle part lies low, and is 
watered by the Severn, which renders the 
plains very fruitful z the weſtern part is over- 
ſpread with wood, and called Dean-Foref, 
where grow great numbers of excellent tim- 
ber-trees, for ſhip-building, &c. coal and iron 
mines, on which are many and 
forges, for working the ſame; this foreſt is 
20 miles long, and 10 broad, and contains 3 
hundreds, 23 pariſh-churches, 1 caſtle, 1 ab- 
bey, 3 market towns, 1 mayor- town, and 
the common thereof (beſides the purlieus and 
abb-y woods,) is ſaid to contain 32,000 acres 


of ground. — The whole county is about 50 


miles long, and 25 broad, containing 30 hun- 
greds, in which are 25 market-towns, 280 
pariſhes, 1 cattle, 2 foreſts, 19 parks, ſeveral 
large rivers, 27,000 houſes, and about 160,000 
people; it ſends 8 members to parliament, 
and is about 140 miles in circumference ; it 
is remarkable for the large manufacture of 
cheeſe, though that which is ſo called in Len- 
don comes principally out of Wiltfrre, the 
real checſe of this county going more to Hriſ- 
tel, than to Lenden; the woollen manufacture 
of this county is exceeding good, and fine, 
and is very large in quantity. 


but moſt commonly of foft pliant wg f 
_— , or throwing the 
glove, is. the perſan to fight, f 


whom it is thrown or ſent, 
GLO'VER (S.) a perſon whoſe 

neſs it is to make, ſell, or deal i 
GLO'VERS STITCH 


trade or bus. 


0 
ingly, angrily, or d 


GLOW (V.) to grow hot and red, 
cheeks and cars do, air hank GR 


ſharp air. 
 GLO'W-WORM (S.) an inſet that fins 
gives a light in the dark, ſomething like pho 


P 

GLUE (S.) a thick, clammy ſubſtance, the 

| has the property of being very tenacious, al 

| holding thoſe things together that have ew 
daubed with it ; it is a compoſition made fon 

divers ingredients, according to the uſe i b 

to be applied to; hardly any thing curiow u 

Foinery can be done without it. 

GLUE or GLU"TINATE (v.) to flick « 
Join boards or other things cloſe and faſt ty 
ther, with, the conſiſtence called give, which 
is ſometimes made of ſkins, or ping d 
ſkins, ſteeped in water, and then build ut 
jelly, &c. 

SLU EVT or GLU'ISH (A.) ſticky, dann 

of the nature of, or like to glue. 

GLUT (V.) to overſtock, furcharge, or fo 
niſh a perſon or market with more wart 

nnn 


GLUT (s.) an abundance, great ſuperfiuity, 
more than is wanted of any fort of filb, init 
or other commodity, 
GLUTINA'TION or GLUING (8.) a fit 
ing, joining, or faſtening together, by a 
of ſome gluey or ſticky ſubſtance. 
GLU'TINATIVE or GLU'TINOUS (4. 
of a ſticky, clammy, or adhering nature 
GLU'TTON (S.) the name of a bird, fu 
be found in the northern parts of M 
Se. which ſtuffs itfelf with carrion tl 
paunch ticks out, and getting into = 
ſtrait place, puſhes the ordure out, 25d 
turns again to the carcaſe ; from u bene! 
one that practiſes or delights in exceſſive 
ing, is called a glutton. : 
GLU'TTONY (C) a riotous, immoderat, 
extravagant living, eſpecially with rej 
rich or over-much eating, 2 
GLY'PHE or GLY'PHIS (.) in A chin 
is any cavity or canal, whether found 0 
gled, that is uſed ornamentaly. : 
GNASH (V.) to ſet or ſhew the teeth, 
were, in a poſture of biting hard, by v 
ſcorn, deriſion, or mocking of 2 fan 
alſo as a fign of ſorrow, gric', * 


GLOVE (S.) that part of appare! that is made | 


| 


or Woes 


— — 


- 


_— — ** — 
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| Ringing inſect of fly, parti- 
prob kite fo be — . 
NATHO' 68.) 2 flattering,” fawning, hu- 


ing, time ſerving . | 
VATHONICAL (K) after the mode, way, 
or manner ſoothing, flattering, fawning 


ſon. 
FATHONIZE (V.) to pleaſe, humour, 
comply with, or fawn upon a perfon, to gain 
ſome bye end, or bring about ſome defired 


parpoſe. 
A (v.) to tear, pull, or rend off from the 
— + = K the teeth, 
aer the manner „ © 21 
NOME (s.) 2 name, which the Cabali/ts 
pre to ſome certain inviſible people, whom 
they ſuppoſe to inhabit the inner parts of the 
arth; and to fill it to the center; they are 
repreſented very ſmall of ſtature, tractable, 
1nd friendly to men, and ate made the guar- 
dans of mines, quarries, hidden treaſures, &c, 
ſometimes it is applied to a ſhort, pichy, ſen- 
tentious exprefſion, obſervation, or reflexion. 
MON (S.) in general, fignifies an index, 
FreQtor, or explainer; in Geometry, if a pa- 
nllelogram be divided into four lefler ones, by 
two lines i each other, and any 
one of theſe four be taken away, the re- 
maining three will make or compoſe a gnomon ; 
in Afronomy, it is an inſtrument Tor meaſur- 
ing the meridian altitudes of the fun or fars ; 
in Diallg, it is the ſtile, pin, or cock, 
ch: the ſhadow that marketh out 


the hours. 4 
MO NICE s (s.) the art of drawing ſun- 


and upon any plane, with all the 
— belonging thereto, wulgarly called 
1 4 £7 
NOMONOLO'GICAL' or GNOMONI- 
CAL (A.) ſomething relating, belonging, or 
pertaining to the art of dialling. | 
OSUMACHI (S.) a ſet of enthufiaſticks/ 
that condemned all ſearch after knowledge, 
becauſe that God required only good actions. 
NO'STICKS (S.) theſe were not ſo much a 
prtcular ſeft of hereticks, as a complication 
15 many ſets 3 who were ſo called, becauſe 
they pretended to extraordinary illuminations 
ud knowledge, one main branch of Which 
conlifted in their ies or at- 
tributes of the Deity, in which they differed 
Wong themſelves, as much as they did from 
others ; they affirmed there were two princi- 
pe, the one good, who was the author of 
al good ; the other evil, who was the au- 
ther of all evil; held the foul to be of 
the fame ſubſtance wi 
&rinity of Chriſt 


| 


ee 
7 — 


tick notions; they had ſeveral 
books, which they eſteemed as divine, ſuch 


GO ) to move, proach, to 
place — that 12 a diftance — * 


ſuch purpoſes as we have already, or do 
then declare, 

GOAD(S.) a ftick, pole, or taff, armed with 
a ſharp-pointed iron at the end of it, to force 
or drive large cattl- along with. | 

GOAL (S.) the butt, mark, end, or finiſhing 
place of a race; alſo a priſon or goa! for 
debtors or malefactors. 

GOA LER (S.) the keeper, or perſon who hag 
the charge of a priſon, and the priſoners 


GOAR (S.) the warm blood of any creature; 
alſo a long triangular piece of cloth to be 
into à garment, fail, &c. to fit it for 
the purpoſe intended. 
(V.) to fetch blood, or pierce the ſkin 
or fleſh, by the butting of the horns of a 
buck, ox, &c. or with the tuſhes of a boar, 
&c. alſo to widen any thing at one end; by 
ſewing in one or more places, in the ſhape of 
& triangle, c. as women do their ſhifts, and 
ſeamen do their ſails, &c. 

GOAT (S.) ad animal known among us, 
horned, and when any Wing aged of a very 
rank ſmell, the milk of the ſhe's is reckoned 
peculiarly uſeful ' for conſumptive perſons ; it 
was one of the clean beafts of the Jraekces, 
and uſed in their ſacrifices ; when young, they 
are excellent eating ; this creature is reported 
to be exceedingly pleaſed with the act of co- 
pulation, from whence thoſe perſons who are 
immoderately add. cted to women, are called 
goats, leachers, &c. Sometimes in the Scrip- 
ture, the term guat fignifies a demon or ide), 
to which ſacrifice was offered under this or a 
fimilar form. . 

GOA'T-HERD (S.) a perſon, whoſe employ - 
ment it is to look after, and take care of a 
large number or flock of goats. 

GOB or GO*'BBET (S.) a piece juſt big enough, 
or fit to put into the mouth at once. 


GO'BBLE (V.) to eat baftily, and after 2 


greedy and voracious manner, like geeſe and 
ſwine, &c. 

GO'BELINS (S.) a noted houſe at Paris, in 
the ſuburb of St. Marcel, formerly polſeſled 
by famous wool-dyers, whereof the chief 
called Giles Gobelrn, who lived in the reign of 
Francis I. is faid to have found the ſecret of 
dying ſcarlet, which was from him called the 
ſcarlet of the Gobelins ; the houſe and river 
that runs by it, alſo took the ſame name: 
This houſe was purchaſed by Lewis XIV. for 
a manufactory of all manner of curious works 
for the adorning the ſeveral palaces of the 
kingdom, under the direction of Monhfieur 

Colbert; 
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GOD 

| Colbert; ſuch as weavers of tapeſtry, 'pold- 

fmiths, carvers, ſtatuaries, &c. which have 

extraordinary pieces of work man- 
ſhip, eſpecially in tapeſtry, from the deſigns 
of the famous Le Nun, who drew for them 
by the appointment of the king. 

CO*BLET (S.) a round drinking veſſel: or cup, 
made without a foot or reſting part, ſo that 
the perſon is obliged to drink what is con- 
tained in it, or runs the hazard of ſpilling 
the liquor, if he ſets it down. 

GO BLING (S.) eating greedily, haſtily, glut- 
tonouſly, and without any decency. | 

GO'BLINS or HOBGO'BLINS (S.) imagi- 
nary evil ſpirits or bugbears, invented by de- 

ing perſons, to impoſe upon the credulity 

innocent, harmleſs, ignorant perſons ; alſo 
uſed by nurſes to quiet and frighteh froward 
children. 

GOD (S.) the ſupreme, eternal, and ſelf-exift- 
ing Bei 


Being, from whom we, and all other be- 


ings, receive exiſtence, and by whom they 
and we are preſerved, maintained, and ton- 
tinued, who is infinite in all perfections, and 
free from all infirmity or decay, and who, as 
he bad no beginning, ſo he can have no end. 
GODA'LMING (S.) in Surrey, a corporation- 
town whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
day ; the chief magiſtrate is a warden, to 


whom is joined eight aſſiſtants ; the manu- 


ure of this town is clothing, for which 
it is the moſt eminent in all the county ; the 
forts are mixed kerſeys, and blue ones for the 
Canaries, which are reported to be the beſt co 
loured of any in the kingdom; 28 compu- 
ted, and 35 meaſured miles diſtant from 
Lendon. | 

GO'D-CHILD (s.) a boy or girl for whom 
one or more pe have become ſureties at 
their baptiſm, &c. or promiſed that be ſhould 
be tavght or inſtructed in the duties of reli- 
gion and virtue. 

GO D- DAUGHTER (S.) = girl or ſemale 
chi'd, that has ſureties, or godfathers and 
godmothers at her baptiſm, 

GO'DDESS-(E.) a ſhe-deity, of which the an- 
cient Romans had a great number, to whom 
particular virtues, powers, vices, &c. were 
attributed. 

GO'DFATHER (S.) one who takes upon 
him the office to perform what he otherwiſe 
had no obligation to do, as to hold or anſwer 
for a child in baptiſm at the font, &c. which 
is ſuppaſed to be done religiouſly, or for the 
fake of God; and according to the preſent 

uſe, that the perſon he undertakes for, 
ſhould be regularly inſtructed in the princi- 
ples of religion, and the duties of humanity, 


thereby to render the perſon agreeable both | 


to God and man; this is a very ancient euſ- 
tom in the church, and applied to many 
uſes, and is ſti] among the Papiſts, who 
have godfathers for bells, &c. The Jeros 
ue them likewiſe at the circumciſion of 


0 


} 


] 


þ 


. 
GOLD (S.) the moſt pure, ponderous, x 


GOL 


GO'DLESS (A.) a wicked, abandones 
ture; one who, both — ad dy 
ſhews no regard to ſupreme , 
religious ordinances, , Being, Or any 

GO'DLINESS (S.) 4 fincere, devout, and 
worſhipping of and ſtrict obfere; bby 
religious * 9 > 

GO'DMOTHER (S.) à woman that is to ad 
in the ſame manner, and appointed for the 

. ſame purpoſe, with a godfather, 

GO*D-SON (S:) a boy or male-child th by 
_— or godfathers and godmother; x: 


fem. | 

GO'DWIN-SANDS. (S.) certain fands in f. 
county 6f Kent, that were formerly the lu 
of carl Godeorin, but now overflowed by th 
ſea, very dangerous ts ſhipping, 

To be a GOG (v.) to have a vety earne ł 
fire or longing for or after a thing; u l 
very zealous in the purſuit of a thin, « 

. eager after it. 

GO'GGLE (V.) to ſtare or look upon a perly 

or thing with the eyes full 

GO'GGLE-EYED (A.) a perſon with 
full, open, rolling, and flaring eyes, 

GO'G-=MAGOG (S.) a perſon of vey bx 
ſtature, which the Hritiſb hiſtorians have . 
preſented, as being near 16 feet high or tl, 
with à bulk proportionable ; the pete 
figure of whom is carved and ſet up in (ul 
Hall, London. 

GOING (S.) the act of moving from phe 
placez alſo a term applied to liquor, met, 
&c- when it is periſhing or ſpoiling, 

; Going to the Vault, a term in Haty, 
uſed for a hare's taking the ground, or bus 
roughing like a coney or rabbet. 


ductile metal that is in nature, from wheat 
it has, by the conſent of almoſt all ms 
kind, for many ages, been deemed the at 
valuable; among the Chym:iſs, who chun 
terize their metals by the names of they 
nets, it is called Sal, to ſhew its prebes 
hence 3 its ſymbol or character is I. 
properties ate ſo many, and different from 
other metals, that we cannot here mem 
them, only ſhall obſerve, that it is the ft 
from ſulphur of all others, which oa 
its extraordinary ductility, as appears fat 
the operations of the wire-dra#ers and fa 
beaters 3 for mix but one thouſandth pats 
falphur in any maſs of gold, and it ce? 
be malleable ; its extraordinary fixity 99 
from its capacity of reſiſting the greate!t 
of any artificial fire, but there are bot 
glaſſes, which collect the heat of the 4 
intenſely, that it volatizes therein; thee 
various names given to this metal, t 
4, Which is ſaid to be very pal, . 
fr, that it may be moulded into 2 

© with the hand, ind that it wil aps” 
zoh of a ſeal, like warm war, do 
— and to heighten its colour, tit 1 
emery with it; fine or pure . 8 | 


— 

fire from all impurities ard al- 
gocher gold, in Beal in that which 
| has 22 parts pure gad, one part filver, and 


the other . | : ; 
GOLDEN (4.) fomerhing looking like to, or 
having the ies of gold; alſo a meta- 
ical term for ſucceſs, plenty, c. 
COLDEN-FLEECE (S.) in the ancient My- 
thelogy, was the ſkin or fleece of the ram, 
upon which Pbryrut and lala are, ſuppoſed 
to have ſwam over the ſea to Calabes, and 
which being facriticed to Jupiter, was hung 
upon a tree in the grove o Mars, guarded 
by two brazen-hoofed bulls, and a monſtrous 
dragon that never ſiept, but taken and car- 
ried off by Jaſen and the Argonauts; ſome 
imagine this to be an allegorical repreſentation 
of ſome true hiſtory, Philip the Good, duke 
of Spy, in 1429, inftituted a military 
order by this name; the king of Spain is 
now grand maſter of this order, as duke of 
; the number of knights are 31 ; 
it is reported to have been inſtituted upon 
account of the immenſe profit the duke made 
by wool ; the firſt ſolemnities were perſorm d 
at Burgos, at this duke's marriage with Ja- 
bd of Portugal z the knights wore a ſcarlet 
cloak lined with ermin, with a collar cpened, 
and the duke's cypher upon them, in form 
of B, to fignify B , together with 
hos ſtriking fire, wit is _ hos 
t, flamma micat ; at the end of this 
ike bing a golden-fleece, with this device, 
Pretium non wile laborum ; this order is now 
common to all the princes of the houſe of 
Aufiria, as being deſcended from Mary of 
Bugurdy, daughter of Cłarls the Hardy, 
laſt duke thereof, 
JLDEN-NUMBER (S.) a number mace 
ule of by chronologere, to ſhew what year of 
the moon's cycle any year is; in the Jalian 
alendar, it is uſed to ſhew on what days 
ihe new moons fall; but in a feries of time 
ſt is to be obſerved, that the galden-numbers, 
hrough the deſect of the lunar cycle, re- 
xe, and do not ſhew the true time of the | 
Lew moon. 
DEN-RULE (s.) that rule by which 
Irubmetitians anſwer all queſtions, whertin 
Norton 1s concerned, fo called. by way of 
tunence, as being of the greateſt value and 
; it is called the Rule of 
Three, c. becauſe from three numbers 
en, a fourth is found out, proportional to 
l given ones; and this is either di- 
+ that is, when the fourth number, or 
ſought, bears ſuch a ion or re 
ö proportion 
don to the third number (they being firſt 
} arranged) as the ſecond does to the firſt ; 
when the fourth number being 
hand, bears ſuch a relation or proportion 
the kit, 23 the ſecond does to the third; 
nay: theſe are doubled, that is, there 
„e numbers given to find a ſixth ; but 


GON 
fotbear faying any thing more of them here. 
GO'LDFINCH (S.) a. very pretty-coloured, 
ſmell linging-bire. | | 
GO'LD-FINDER (S.) a genteel tame for him 
whoſe buſineſs it is to empty privies, vulgatly 
called a Tom-tard-man; alſo a cant name 
for a cheat, who under the pretence of finds 
ing a _ and inviting 2 by- 
ſtander to partake of a treat, &. out of it, 
endeavours to get him to play at cards, dice, 
&c. in order to win or cheet him of his 
money; they are ſometimes alſo cal'ed gui- 


mea · dropper. 

GOLD-FOPL (S.) leaf-gold, or that which 
painters uſe to cover their works with, as 
the edges of picture - frames, writing, &c. 
which is of ſo durable a nature, that it will 
= longer than the cloth or wood it is 

id on. 

GO'EDING (s.] the name of both an apple 
and a fiſh ; alſo the ſurname of a man, 

GO'LDSMITH (S.) is properly one that works 
gold in a furnace, or makes toys, trinkets, 
rings, c. and by vulgar acceptation, one 
who keeps a ſhop, and ſells gold and filver 
wares. rings; jewels, &c. 

GO'LGOTHA (S.) a ſcull; there was 2 
mountain to the north-weſt of Feruſalem, 
called by this name, forne think from its 
form, and others, becauſe criminals were ex- 
ecuted there ; others, becauſe the firſt man's 
head was buried there; it is common'y called 
mount Calvary. Jeſus Chriſt was crucified 
and buried there, in a garden belonging to 
Folſeph of Arimathea, The emperor Adrjan, 
when he rebuilt Feruſalem, called it Alia, 
filled up Chriſt's tomb, and placed over it 
figures of the thoſt infamous idols ; but the 
empreſs Helena cauſed it to be cleanſed; and 
built over it a magnifſeent church. 

GO'LOFS (S.) a term in Heraldry, that ſigni» 

fies roundles of a purple colour. 

GOME (S.) the thick, black, oily, greaſy 

matter, made uſe of for cart-wheels, te 

cauſe them to move the eafier ; alſo for the 

nuts and ſcrews of large preſſes, &c, 

GOMPHTASIS (S.) a term in Surgery, by 

which is meant that diſorder or diſtemper in 

the gums of a perſon, that renders the teeth 
looſe, and ready to drop out. 

GO'MPHOMA or GO'MPHOSIS (S.) a term 

in Surgery, uſed when one bone is inſerted 

and faſtened into another, as the teeth in the 


aws. 
OO MPHOs (s.) a diſorder in the eyes, when 
the ball is ſwelled; and ſtretched beyond tha 
ſkin called wwea tunica, 
GO'NAGRA (S.) the gout in the knee. 
GO'NDOLA (S.) the Yenetian term for a ſmall 
boat or wherry, for the conveying of paſſens 


ders or ſmall parcels of goods, from one placs 


rate diſtance. 
GONDOLIE'R (S.) an halian name for 8 


ele we always reducible to thoſe above, I] 


Wr or age commonly call them, 
* * 


to another, that is at but a ſmall or mode» 
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GOO GOR 
r worn — 
ſmal or boat upon a river. ; an opprobrious 

GONE (A.) departed, ſeparated from, left, — of little underſtanding is 
taken away. way of deriſion. | 


GONE-OUT-A-HEA'D (A.) ſpoken of one 
ſhip that outlails or gets before the head off fruit, uſed for making tarts with, unt 
another under ſail, ſerving, while green, and eating mo, vie 

GO'NFALON or GO'NFANON (S.) the] full ripe. ! 
church banner carried in the pope's army; GOO'SE-BILL (S.) a particular fail uf g 
alſo a tent or ,canopy carried at the head off ſea, when a ſhi goes before the wind, g 
the proceſſions of the chief churches in Rome, | with a le 
as a preſervative againſt rain, the verge or GOO'SE-QUILL (S.) the horny part of 4 
banner ſerving for a ſhelter, large fea of a gooſe 's wing, which dun 

1 (S.) the pope's ſtandard-! within the ſkin, principally uſed to wie 

r. with. 

GONORRHOE'A (S.) a diſeaſe commonly | GORBE'LLIED (A.) large or fit - belle > 
arifing from impure converſation with foul} poſed to ariſe from too much eating 1h 
men or women, which cauſes an involuntary] mandis ing. 
oozing or dripping of the ſeed without erec-| GORCE or GORZ (S.) a ſhrub or fur: the 
tion; ſometimes it is called a clap, or run-| grows wild upon mountainous or heathy yh 
ning of the reins. | ces, which the country gather 

GOOD (S.) whatever tends or conduces to pre-| burn; alſo a pool or dam to keep water, 
ſerve or improve nature or ſociety, and is the] any ftop or hindrance in a river, u nk, 
direct oppoſition to evil, which tends to de-| fakes, &c. 
troy or impair it; Meraptyſically, it is the | GO'RDIAN KNOT (S.) a knot mate int 
eſſential ion or integrity of a thing, | leathers, traces, or harneſſes belonging ty th 
whereby it has every thing that belongs to its chariot of Gurdizs, father of Midu, kind 
nature. Ptkrygia, ſo very intricate, that both legy- 

Phyficat or Natural Good, is that whereby | ning and ending were imperceptible; it wy 
a thing poſſeſſes every thing neceſſary to its „ that the oracle had dechred, the 
well-being. w could untie it, ſhould be naffrd 

Moral or Ethical God, is the agreement] all As: Alexander having undertike i, 
of a thinking, reaſonable being, and of the] and fearing, if he ſhould not be able to & 
habits, acts, and inclinations thereof, with the] it, it would be looked upon as an ill cn 
dictates of right reaſon, and the will of the] drew his ſword ard cut it; it is nowdin 
Creator, as diſcovered by natural light; ina applied to things that are difficult to wh, 
Scripture Senſe, it frequently Ggnifies all the and particularly to marriage, where i 

- bleflings and advantages both of eſtate and] faid, ſuch an one has this day tied the ey 
mind, as well publick as private. ' Gian knot. 

GOO'D-A-BEARING (S.) a Law term, im- [GORE (S.) a triangular piece of doth, & 
porting dutiful and quiet behaviour, both to] ſewed to or into any thing, to make oat 
the king and all the members of the com- broader than the other; in Heoldy, tl 
monwealth, for which perſons are ſometimes F ſometimes uſed as an abatement for ci. 
bound to give ſecurity for having committed | nacy or cowardice z alſo congealed or d 
ſome act of violence, &c. | blood, a 

GOO'DLACK (Part.) O firange ! wonderful! GORE (V.) to ſtab a perſon or other d 


SE-BERRIES (S.) a pleafant fe 
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Is it ſo? &c. creature, ſo that the blood flows from ts 
COO'DLY (A.) beautiful, fair, valuable, fine,, wound; but it is particularly — 
delicate, ſpruce. | horned beaſt wounding with his hor. | 


GOO'DMAN (s.) a country word, very fre- FGORGE (S.) the throat; and in Hu 
ently uſed alſo in Londox, for the maſter or | that part of a hawk that firſt reite k 
head of the family. meat; in ArchiteFure, the narrowe! pat 
GOO'DNESS (S.) the valuableneſs of or rez-| the Tuſcan and Dorick capitals, lying ber 
ſon why a perſon or thing is or ſhould be] the aſtragal, the ſhaft of the column, i 


— the annulet; in Fortification, the e 
GOODS (S.) all forts of effects, riches, or | leading to the body of a work. * 

poſſeſſions. Gorge of a Ba ion, is the right lice 
GOOD-WLTLL (S.) a — beneficent incli- | bounds the * 3 een, 
nation, a fri or wiſhing Nee of the „ that pt 

towards» perſon mana ee ftp 77 


GOOGE or GOUGE (S.) an inftrument or 
tool uſed by carpenters, joiners, &c. to make 
channels, gutters, or hollows with. 

GOOSE (S.) a large, weli-known, eating fewl; 

alſo the lange, heavy iron uſed by taylon, to 


* 


next the place. 

Gorge . Out-Warks, the ſpace k 
their ſides next to the great dit 
GORGE (v.) to eat over-much, e 
glut, or fill unreaſonably. con 


} 


GOT 


, A.) in Heraldry, is bearing a co- 
ne re ro 
ORGEOUS (A.] fine, gay, coſtly, delicate, 
extravagan and rich in habit. 

YRGEOUSNESS (S.) coſtlineſe, great ex- 
travagancy in clothes, furniture, or equi- 


„c. 
 ROET (8) the neck-dreſs of a woman 
alfo 2 breaſt-plate worn as 3 by 


virtues, that overcome all difficulties. 
DORMANDI'ZE (V.) to eat more than a 
ſufficiency, to gluttonize, or ſwallow greedily 
large quantities of rich food. 
ORMANDI'ZING (S.) eating much, and 
preediy, 

ORS or GOSS (S.) a ſhrub that grows upon 
the heaths, commons, and other barren pla- 
ces, called furz. K 0 

O SHAWK (S.) a large bird of prey. 

O'SLIN (S.) a young or chicken gooſe; alſo 
a ſubſtance that grows on nut trees. 

O'SPEL (S.) the book of the life, miracles, 
death, reſurrection, and doctrine of Jeſus 
Chriſt, of which there are four, under the 
names of Mattheev, Mark, Luke, John ; the 
word ſignifies good news, or a joyful meſ- 
ſage; beſides thoſe four, the firſt ages of the 
church were peſtered with about forty others, 
ome of which are ſtill remaining, ſtuffed 
vith the follies of the enthufiaſtick notions 
of their fooliſh inventors. It was the gene- 
nl practice of the ancient hereticks, firſt to 
attack the goſpels, in order to maintain their 
errore, or excuſe them, ſome rejeKing the 
true ones, and ſubſtituting ſpurious ones in 
their ftead, others endeavoured to interpolate, 
and others to obliterate the true ones, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral opinions they embraced. 
O'SPELLER (s.] a reader, profeſſor, or 
great loyer and promoter of the goſpel. 

O'SSIP (s.) a ame given to thoſe women 
who love and practiſe much going abroad, 
ard talking of other people's concerns ; alſo 
a godmother. 

U'SIPING 

with a tale ; 


her going abroad. 


or or CO TTEx (A. ; ; 
polled, © wield ) any thing acquired, 


| 


G O W 


GO'THICK (A.) rude, inartificial, ruflick, 
aſter the manner, or like to the Gotbs, whoſe 
architecture was very heavy and rude, like 
moſt of our old churches, which are built in 
their manner. 

GOTHS (S.) an ancient people of » 
that dwelt all along the Yiftu/a, as far as its 
mouth in the Baltick Sea, at Dantzick ; in 
proceſs of time, mixing with the Rugiars, 
and other Yandalick clans, were, by way of 
diſtinction, called Getbs. 

GOUD or GAUD (S.) a plant called alſo woad, 


aled by the Dyes in producing « yellow <o- 


7. 

GO'UDHURST (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, 
whoſe * is weekly on Weineſday ; diſ- 
tant London ted, and 49 mea · 
fared miles. aan: 75 

GOVERN (V.) to rule over, direct, keep 
in awe or ſubjection, to manage or take care 


of. 

GO'VERNABLE (A.) orderly, regular, that 
may be directed or managed. 

GOVERNA'NTE (S.) a term of diſgrace for 
an old woman that acts as a bawd ; aiſo a go- 
verneſs, or woman that has the care of young 
girls, c. much uſed in Spain, Cr. 

GO'VERNMENT (S.) the power or autho- 
rity that one perſon exerciſes over another, or 
many; alſo the publick authority or manner 
of adminiſtring juſtice in every nation or 
commonwealth, 

GO'VERNOR or GO'VERNOUR (S.) the 

rſon inveſted with the power of command- 

g, direfting, or managing any affair, whe- 
ther publick or private, and is commonly 
ſpoke of the deputy of a king or prince, to 
whom the care of a town, caſtle, province, 
&c. is committed, | 

GOUGE (S.) an iron inftrument uſ-d by moſt 
work men in wood, to hollow out. ſmall chan- 
nels, ſuch as flutings of columns, the ſhafts 
of gun-ſtocks, &c. 

GOURD (S.) a plant which produces leaves 
and branches much like garden cucumers, 
which creeps upon the earth, and is divided 
into ſeveral branches; its fruit is of the ſize 
and figure of an orange; it is of a light, 
whitiſh ſubſtance, if you pare off the rind, 
and fo bitter to the taſte, that it is called 
the gall of the earth. 

COUST, GOUT, GUST or GU'STO {S.) a 
reliſh for, liking, approving, or taſting of a 
thing ; alſo an inclination or defire aſter any 
thing. 

GOUT (S.) a painful diſeaſe, that exerciſes 
its fury principally upon the joints of the 
legs and hands; phyficians are much dv ded 
about the origin of it, and more about the 
cure, 

GOU'TY (A.) troybled with the gout; alfo 
any thing fwelled, ill-ſhaped, or bigger at one 
part than another, uneven, or irregular, as 
thread, fille, &c. 


GOWN (s.) a looſe garment wora by men 
23 ove! 
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G RA 
over thelr other cloaths, commonly to diſlin- 
tui their profeſſion, office, or dignity, as 
parſons, lawyers, livery-men, &c. the 
1 garment of a woman's 


GRA'BBLE (v.) to handle awk or 
wantonly, to reel and ſtagger in muddy places, 
to lay hangs on any thing | 

GRA 
that God beftows vpon his creatures out of 

his mere goodneſs towards them, without any 
regard to their merit; moſt diſputes are main- 
tained by the divines of differing communi- 
ties about the ſorts, power, extent, &t. of 
grace, which do as little ſervice to mankind 
as many other religious diſputes that are ma- 
neged with much warmth and oppofition on 
both ſides. In the formula of patents from 
princes, it is an uſual term, they commonly 
beginning A or B by the grace of God. The 
Romiſh biſhops frequently begin their mandates 
in the ſame manner; it is alſo a title for 
princes of an inferior rank, and particularly 
Engliſh dukes and archbiſhops; in Germany, 
it extends to barons, Till the time of king 
22 I. the Egliſb kings were addreſſed to 
Ag title, fince when, by that of majeſy 
Oniy. 


Days of Grace, in Trade, are a certain 


number of days that the cuſtom of particular 

kingdoms or cities allows for the payment of 

a bill of exchange, after the ſtipulated time 
in the bill is expired; as in Frg/ard it is three 

days, at Rent 5, Rotterdam 6, Paris 10, 

Hamburgb 12, Artwerp 14. 

 A#of Graee, is an act of parliament or law 


for the relief of debtors, who are otherwiſe| 


inſolvent, in order to clear them from their 
preſent reſtraint or impriſonment, upon their 
complying with the conditions required, 
which the creditor has no power to prevent: 
GRACE (V.) to honour or favour with a per- 
ſon's preſence; to adorn or beautify a thing 
by proper decorations, &c. 


GRACEFUL (A.) beautiful, handſome, de. 


cent, well-looking, ornamental, &c. 
GRA'CELESS (A.) an impious. hardened, 
impenitert wretch, that has loſt all ſhame and 


remorſe, and commits all manner of wicked- | 


neſs with pleaſure. 


GRA'CES (S.) in the commes Law, is what ie] 


commonly called provifions ; and ſometimes 


fices promiſed or granted before they are 


vacant, are called reverſionary graces ; in the 


Heathen Thenlegy, three ſuppoſed daughters of | 


Jupiter, repreſented exceedingly beautiful, 
Tit Ali, „ Thaha, and Euphroſyme, de- 


noting the benefit done, the receiver, and the 


deſtower, whether it be to a perſon or ha- 
tion, &c. 
GRA'CIOUS (A.) kind, tender, metciful, be- 
neficent, favourable. 
GRADA'TION S.) a regular aſcending to, or 
deſcending from any thing, whether it be 
. be ſteps, as ſtairs, ladders, &c. or 


(S.) in Divinity, is any favour or gift | 


| GRA 
immaterial 

katy, or rain, ES 
DA. (A.) the going to a place pero 
thing, | 

ofa nn. 

. of 
| 3 l 2282 


; 


GRADUATE (S.) a perſon that has takeg 
| faculty, ay Gvinity, phy. 


into parts or degrees, that it may anſwer the 
purpoſe for which it was made. 
GRADUA'TION or GRA'DUATING g 
the working upon mathematical inſtrumem 
and marking the degrees of the ſeveral ling 
according to the purpoſe for which it wy 
contracted, 
GRAFF or GRAFT (S.) in Gardenirg, a ſmul 
ſhoot, cyon, bud, or eye of a tree inſet 
into another tree, in order for that other w 
bring forth the ſame fruit with the frfl, & 
that from whence the graft was taken; « 
it is a ſmall portion of a tree includ int 
cleft or incifion made in another, in order to 
correct, qualify, or improve the taſſe of iy 
fruit, and ſometimes to make it beara &- 
ferent ſort. 

GRAFF or GRAFT (V.) to inſert, inoculate, 
or put a cyon, bud, or layer of one tree un 
another. 

CRAIN (S.) all forts of corn; alſo the ſmall 
part of any thing, and particularly the lat 
of the filver weights, 24 of which make 4 
penny-weight, being in value near half a fa 
thing, and about two pence in gold; in Fad, 
it is the fibres or component parts ; any thing 
done againſt our inclination or will, is ſad to 

be againſt the grain. 

GRAIN CO'LOUR (S.) with the Dy, l 

that which has cochineal for one of its ingr- 

; dients, ſuch as ſcarlet, and a multitude df 

mixed colours. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE ($.) the ſerds of 

the plant called cardamum. 

GRA'MMAR (S.) the art of adjuſting word 

according to the idiom and flexion of any lw- 
guage, ſo that they may agree together 
the moſt regular, clear, and intelligible mit- 
ner; alſo the name of a book, in which 
Lid down ſuch rules, from whence it vil 
eaſy to conclude that the ſcience, u fuch, 8 
the fame all over the world, and the Gf 
rence between the grammar and ſyfiemof yo 
language and another is purely accicental, 
eſſence being univerſa y the fame. 1 

GRAMMA'RIAN (s.) ore ſkilled in the 7 

of grammar; and in the preſent ſtate 


| learning, only means one who Feng bh 


de comments upon, 
almoſt confined 


dr to the little teachers of 
ticular ſyſtems of the Latm and Greek 


in almoſt 

| ful parts of Jearn- 
ip has brought the art, though in itſelf ex- 

fnoly uſeful and commendable, into con- 

| captious and il}-adapted cri- 


upon a per a ä 
1 inflramen AMMA'TICAL (A.) according to the 
' anſwer the bs or maxims of grammar. 
AMMATICA'STER' (S.) a pretender to, 
TING ($) 2 ſmatterer in the art of grammar, with- 
inſtrument, t being really ſteilful. 
ſeveral lng A'MPOUND (s.) a mean borough-town 
hich it vn z Cirmevall, of no great antiquity ; rmerly 


had 2 market weekly on Saturday, but is 


GRA 


GRA'NDAME or GRANNUM (s.) the 
ſame with Grandmother. a 
1 (S.) the ſon's or daughter's 
child. 

GRANDEE' (S.) the common title for a peer 

; or nobleman of Spain, particularly thoſe to 
whom the king has given licenſe to be co- 
vered in his preſence, of which there are va- 
nous forts, ſome for life only, made by the 
king's ſaying, Be covered; others are gran- 
dees by deſcent, made by the king's lying, 
Be civered fir thyſelf and beirs ; which awe 
much more honourable than the former; 
ſome have three or four grandees or grandates 
in their family. | 

GRAND GUSTO (S.) a term in _—_— 
importing ſomething very extraordinary for 
its d „ accuracy, and inſtruction, in the 

performance of the piece. 


with Wy —2 ( kw 4 magnifice:ce, nobility, 


excellence, grea 

GRA'NDFATHER (S.) my or your father's 
or mother's father. * 

GRA'NDMOTHER (S.) my or your father's 
or mother's mother. 

GRAND SETOGNIOR (S.) the title given to 

the em of the Turks. 

GRAND SE'RGEANTRY (S.) the tenure of 
holding lands of the king, by the perſonal 
ſervice of carrying a banner, or leading his 
horſe, being his champion, carver, butler, 
&c. at his coronation. 

par” ben. oy ah ($.) the ſame with Grand- 


father, 

GRANDTLOQUENCE (S.) high, eloquent, 
or lofty ſpeech. | 

GRANGE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies only the 
barn or threſhing-floor, and ſometimes the 
whole farm, as well fields as barns, fables, 
and all other ity appendages, and ſometimes a 
farm-houſe only. 

GRA'NIT (S.) a fort of marble, exceeding 
hard and rough, and very unfit for a curious 
polifh, ſprinkled with a great number of little 

GRANIVOROUS (A.) that feeds upon corn, 
or any fort of grain. | 

GRANNY (S.) ſometimes is a familiar name 
for grandmother, and ſometimes a term of 
corn, 

GRANT (V.) to give, b:ſtow, allow, yield, 
or con to. 

GRANT (S.) leave, permiſſion, a gift or al- 
lowance for a thing done, or to be done; in 
Law, a gift in writing of ſomething which 
cannot aptly be paſſed, or conveyed by word 
only, as rents, reverſions, &c. given by ſuch 
perſons as cannot give but by deed, as the 
king, and all bodies politick ; thoſe things 
that cannot be aſſigned without deed, are (aid 
to He in grant. 

GRANTEE' (S.) the perſon to whom any 
thing is given or granted by deed. 2 

GRA'NTHAM s.) in Lincolnſoire, a borough- 


mrg, a ſaul py either quite diſcontinued, or ny 
tree | j ; it has but one ſtreet of about Bo houſes, 
hat other w ith a ſmall, ordinary chapel ; it is a town- |. 
| the firſt, & drporate, has a mayor, eight magiſtrates, a 
s taken; & der,” and a town-clerk; and ſends two 
incloſed in4 jembers to parliament ; its manu- 
, In order th ure is in the glovers goods; is diftant 
e tale of it um London 206 computed, and 252 mea- 
it beara @ d miles. 

: a (S.) a fiſh of the whale kind, 
rt, inoculate, * 
one tree un INADIE'R (S.) a foldier who carries a 

puch full of hand granadoes, to throw among 

ſo the ſmalleſ annoy the enemy ; they are of two forts, 
arly the hal re and ſoot; to each troop of horſe- 
hich make a ads there is added, by eſtabliſhment, a 
rar half a fu. Joop of prenadiers, confiſting of 64 men, 
old ; in ad hies officers, commanded by the captain of 
rs 3 any thing be troop of guards; the pay of a private 
will, is fad to drſe.grenadier is 2 5, 6d. per day, 

ANA'DO S.) an iron ball or globe caſt 
| the Dyer, Wow, and filled with varzous ſorts of com- 
e of its ing bſtible matter, having a fuſee at the touch- 
; multitude of le, to fire it and throw among the enemies, 

NARY (S.) a warchouſe or ſtorehouſe 
) the ſeeds of by vp and preſetve corn in, which are 
5 netimes under the direction and command 
idjuſting wor the publick magiſtrate, as in caſes of ſieges, 
jon of any l- fn wars, famines, and other public cala- 
pad — — only the property of 
„ in which at NATE (S.) a tem, or precious ſtone of 
hence it will high, red colour, called by this name upon 
por ww . _ its reſemblance to the None or 
and t & pomegranate ;'in Brbemra, t 
d ſy ſem of one found in common fields among the * 
dental, — and not in any regular vein or mine. 
1 AL great, chief, principal, valua- 
led in the f » deautiful, noble; this word is much uſed 
reſent lar "ng the French, as an appellative for many 
ſpends his 00% ler: of tate, &c, as grand almoner, grard 


er, Et. 


town, governed by an alderman, and twelve 
| yaſtices 
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GRA 


„les of the peace; has a large market i 


weekly on Saturday, and is a neat, populous 
well - built town, and by the greatneſs of its 
_ eraffick, e hol det i 280 


miles. | 
GRANTO'R (8.) the perſon or body politick 


that gives or makes a grant. 

GRANULATED (A.) made into ſmall globes 
or grains, as gun- * &c. 

GRANULA'TION (S.) the art of reducing 
metals into ſmall grains or globules, which is 
done by caſting the metals into cold water 
while in fuſion, which is uſually done by 
pouring the metal through a cullender or a 
new birchen-broom ; A common 
ſugar, &c. are uſually 

CR (S.) the fraie of the vie — 

males or produces wine; 
— 2 —— 

GRAPHIC AL (A.) deſcribed or drawn after 
the life with exactneſs or curioſity. 

GRA'PHICE (S.) the art of painting, Iim- 
ning, or drawing. 

GRAPHO'METER (S.) an inftrument for 

commonly called a ſemi-circle, 
having a ruler, fights, and a compaſs in the 
middle, to meaſure heights, &c. 

CRA'PNEL ANCHOR (S.) an —.— for a 
ſmall ſhip, boat, or galley, without Rocks, 
and having four hooks or hold-fafts. 

GRA'PNELS (S.) large iron books to be 
thrown into an enemy's ſhip, to take hold, 
and hold her cloſe, to board, &c. 

GRA'PPLE (V.) to contend, ſtrive, or endea- 
vour to overcome ſome difficulty ; to graf or 
lay hold of a thing with one's arme, or 
wiſe ; in the Menage, a horſe is ſaid to grop- 
ple with one or both legs, when he catches 
or miſes them more haſtily, or higher than 

„as if be were cu 

GRA'SIER or GRA'ZIER (S.) one whoſe 
trade or employ it is to feed or breed cattle for 
food, as „ oxen, &c. 

GRASP (V.) to ſqueeze in one's hand, to ſeize 

„ ÞAT (V1) to der 
— 4 AT (v.) to earneſtly, eagerly, 

y, to wiſh or long for. 
GRASS 85 the common herbage of every 
for feeding cattle, either green or 
_ when it is called hay. 

GRA'SS COCKS (8.) . 
graſs raked together after mown or cut 
down, to dry or make hay of. 

GRA'SSHOPPER (S.) an infſe&t 2 breeds 
and hves in the graſs, eſpecially in warm 
weather, exceeding nimble and ſpringy, and 

- that leaps or jumps a confiderable diſtance at 


Once. 
GRA'SS-PLOT or GREEN (s.) in Garden- | 


— 0 
rubbing _ or upon a grater, 1 


GRA'TEFUL, (A.) ready to aclenowlele 8 
reward a favour received ; pe 
alſo delightful, &c. 

GRATICULA'TION (S.) the didn 


r in order v 


GRATIFICA'TION (S.) a preſent o gf 
made or returned to a perſon for ſome i 
or ſervice heretofore received or done. 

GRA'TIFY (V.) to reward, recompene, 
repay a perſon for his labour, trouble, — 
vier paſt or done. 

GRA'TING (S.) covering a thing with 4) 
tice, as the openings upon the upper dec 


in light, air, &c. below 

GRA'TING ( A.) ae harb, ' 
againſt one's 

GRA'TIOUS or Ar cio (A.) kind, 
neficent, merciful, tender · hearted, courts 
civil. 
GRA'TIOUSNESS (S.) kindoefs, c: 
courteſy, favourableneſs, &c. 
GRATIS (part.) without fee or en 
ther at preſent, or in expectatinn, fre) 


nerouſly. 
GRA'TITUDE (G.) that noble and g# 
of the min that hot 
tunities to thank and reward ev 
every favour or act of kindneſs done 
received from another. 
GRATU'ITY (s.) a gift, reward, @ 


* 
freely beftowed for ſome fi, 
1 cc way GR 


GRA 
RATULATION ee 


ing — 


the wiſhing joy 


— 
77 0 (8) 3 
of 2 dead perſon is put, to hinder fr from 
diſagreeable in 


being burtful or fight or {mel 


to others 

RAVE (A. ſober, ſedate, ſolemn, flow, ma- 

ji i carriage or behaviour, like a judge, 
ind other chief magiſtrate, &c, in 

26/4, it is thoſe parts of the compoſition 

whoſe notes are long and flow, and in which 

de brwaoy ofthe concord ti, dil 

tinguiſhed and melodiouſly entertain, com- 

ple, ne egare the dearer for what follows ; 

in Grammar, it i _ mark or a e, 
the manner of pronouncin 

ebe bun (') devoting that the H- 

be over which it i placed is to be pronounced 


low tone. 
pe GREVE (S.) a German title, fig- 
ahn a count, governor, Kc. ſo we fay 
the grave Morice, &c. it is alſo an addition to 
the ends of words, as landgrove, markgrave, 


ave, Cc. 


hr, wk he Lee it is to 
bm of lhe 6 chat fic . 1 


ro te) in Pg; is ä 


if kin 
DDr 
r the ſtrewing of gardens, to render the 
alks beautiful, to mend „ roads, 
r. the finer part is like a 
de coarſer is a compoſition of ſmaller pebbles, 
1 among which the curiofi very frequent- 
cet hl beatifl grained oven, hich, 
properly cut, are put into * 
bes, and other curious toys; in Phſeh, it 
a diſeaſe in the bladder and kidneys, 
On 1 
{x landy or gritty matter therein, which 
tering together becomes a ſtony maſs, and 
nts a due ſecretion and excretion of the 
ine 1 phyſicians ſay, it is the ſame 
er with the ſtone, only in an inferior 


AVEL (V.) to bes or ay gravel upon 
de walks of a garden, road, pavement, c. 
o to put a perſon to a ſtand, diſappoint, 
mquer, or overcome a perſon z to puzzle, 
rake n incapable of doing what in 


A'VELLINESS (8.)1 the being full of grit, 
The os (S.) in Farriery, is a diſor 

in is a diſor- 
7 that ariſes in the feet of travelling horſes, 
be working or getting in of ſmall ſtor es 
VM. between the ſhoes and hoc, which 
3 


Vx (v.) engraver ent Gare, con coats 


G R A 


part; e iog or ſtrewing gravel 
garden- walks __ or the puzzling or filene- 
ing an opponent argument, by throwing 
ſome inſuperable — in his = c- 
GRA'VEN — 2 
GRA VEN (S.) 2 ſober, ſedate, wiſe, 


GRA'VER or ENGRA'VER (S.) one who 
works upon ſtone or metal, ſo as to make any 
figures or repreſemations of men, beaſts, &c. 
the Ancients were very famous for this art 
wo 09 — i by many e cryſ- 

Kc. as appears by many exquiſite pieces 
of workmanſhip till in being in the cabinets 
of the curious, whoſe art lay buried for many 
centuries, till ſculpture and painting's being 
revived in Faly, graving alſo began to appear 

again in $ ſtones, but came not to per- 
Ein the winning of the 15h corny 
— one Jabs di Corgnivak, a 
rendered him ſelf famous — erm 
lans curiouſly, from whence be took his 
name ; the engraving upon wood and copper 
was not found out here in Europe, at leaſt to 
a very mean degree, till after the invention of 
printing, when Albert Durer, and Lucas were 
the firſt that brought it to perſetion 3 the 
inſtrument, wherewith this work is per form- 
ed on metal, is called a graver, which is a 
ſmall angular piece of well-tempered fteel, 
c. in $ , It is a ſmall inſtrument, 
wherewith ſcales of foul teeth are taken of, 

GRAVESEND (S.) in Nu, is a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, jurats, &c. it is ſituate 
E e L the e the paige 

-hou the ſecuring the paſſage 
of the Thames up to Londen ; this being the 
common landing-place for all ftrangers and 
ſeamen, occaſions a great reſort of a'l ſorts of 
people, for whoſe convenience there are week - 
ly two large markets well ſtored with all ſorts 
of proviſions ; here all outward-bound ſhips 
muſt ftop, and come to an anchor, when a 
ſearcher of the cuſtoms comes on board, 
looks over the ſeveral coquets, which contain 
the entries of the ſeveral parts of — 
if of divers forts, and this is called clearing 
in 1727 the church, rr. this 
town, was by a dreadful fire burnt down, 
which is not yet quite rebuilt 3 by act of par- 
kament made in 1736, it is ordered, that no 
greater number of ſhall be taken into 
the tilt-boat than 40, and in the wherries 10, 
Se. diſtant from Londen 20 computed, and 
22 meaſured miles. 

GRA'VITATE (V.) to preſs, eter, or ftrive 
to fall downwards. 

GRA'VITATING (S.) prefilag, moving, or 
ſtriving to go downwards. 

GRAVITA'TION (S.) the preſſure or action 
of an upper body upon another that is be- 
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GRE 
- _- neath it, by the natural power of gravity. 
. GRA'VITY (S.) the tendency or inclination 
chat all bodies have towards one another, or 
to ſome one common center; in Mechanic ii, 
_ + gravity is the conatus, or tendency of bodies 
towards the center of the earth; it is again 
divided into abſolute and relative, ſpecifick and | 
apparent ; but the writers upon theſe ſubjeCts 
ovght to be conſulted by thoſe who would 
have a clear and diſtinct idea of the matter. 
CRA'VY (S.) the natural juice that runs 
from any kind of fiſh or fleſh boi'ed, roaſt- 
ed, &c. when they are cut open while hot; 
all broths made of meat are an inferior ſort 


| of grovy, 

GRAY or GREY (S.) a colour partaking of 

part black, and part white z ſo a man or wo- 

man is ſaid to be gray when their hair natu- 
rally becomes of a mixed colour, which hap- 

pens to moſt perſons by that time they are 50 

ears of age, and often before. 

GRAY'-HOUND or GREY HOUND (S.) a 
tall, thin-bodied dog of almoſt all colours, uſed 
in hunting hares, &c. very ſwift, but of no 
ſcent, ſo that if the prey gets out of fight it 
is commonly loſt. 

 GCRAY'NESS (S.) duſky-colouredneſs, or what 
is ſometimes called aſh-colour. 

GRAZE (V.) to feed or live upon graſs, like a 
horſe, cow, ſheep, &c. alſo to keep or hire 
land for that purpoſe ; alſo to touch lightly, 
glide, or eaſily paſs over a place or thing, 
IG Op. ſlightly wounding the upper 

in, &c. 

 GRA'ZIER or GRA'SIER (S.) ſee Grafier. 

CRAZING (S.) eating or feeding upon graſs ; 
alſo flightly and ſwiftly gliding over or touch- 
ing a thing. a 

GREASE (S.) the fat of all manner of crea- 

tures, eſpecially the ſofter fort, which is de- 

nominated difterently, according to the uſe it 
is applied to, or conſiſtence it is of, the hard 

being called ſuet, &c. in Farriry, it is a 

ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs of a horſe, 

cccafioned by hard labour, colds, &c. 

CREASE (V.) to ſmear or daub with ſoft fat, 
c. and is commonly ſpoken of coach, cart, 
or waggon wheels, the ſcrews of large preſſes, 

&. to prevent them from firing by the ſtrong 
friction they are ſubjet to, and to make 
them move more eaſily ; ſometimes it means 

_ bribing @ perſon to do or forbear ſomething. 

GREA'SINESS * the oilineſs or ſlipperineſs 

. of the outſide of a thing, occafioned by being 

over- heated, or naturally ar artificially in that 
condition. 

CREA'SY ( A.) ſlippery, daubed or ſmeared 
with greaſe, fat, or oil. 

CREAT (A.) big, large, powerful, mighty, 
rich, noble, valiant, learned, &c, this word 
is a term of compariſon, and mult be always 

- underſtood relatively; ſo one man may be a 
great ſcholar in compariſon to another, who 
never. had any education, and yet but in- 


\ 


differently qualified 2 ä 


CRE 
other of 2 very extraordinary yea, + 


quirements, &c. 


GREATNESS (S.) eminence 
neſs, 2 noblenefs hn 


GREAVES (s.) armout wore by the wy 


on the legs. 
GRE'CIAN ($.) a native of that un g 
reece ; allo one who in 5 


earth called 


parts of the world has ſtuched | 
a phraſe or ſ . 
| entence ſpoke 


good ſhare of know 
GRE'CISM (S.) 
wrote aſter the 


Greek prieſts or prelates wear their bur! 
and their pontifical and prieftly habits 
from the Romiſþ ones. The patriarch wan 
dalmatick or long gowa with ſleeves all t 
broider'd, and upon his head a regal crom 
ſtead of a mitre. The biſhops wear a ap 
the hollow of a hat without brims,downtobX 
ears. The prieſts do not uſe ſurplices or ip 
caps, but only albes, ſtoles, and copes; & 
carry a ſmall ebony ſtaff in their hand, ö 
ped with ivory, or mother of pearl. h 
Sacrament, they uſe leavened bread, . 
miniſter it in both kinds: They ada 
no images in baſs relief, or emboſſel wi 
but uſe paintings and ſculptures in 
filver ; they uſe no muſick in their cha 
Their monks or coloyers, who are fer 
of the order of St. Chryſ/fame, lead we)! 
ſtere lives, eſpecially thoſe of mount # 
they uſe the ſeptuagint tranſlation of l. 
ble, and though they do not aſſert» 
tory, yet they pray for the dead, thi 
would have mercy upon them at the fe 
judgment; diſo wn the pope 3 309 
obſerve many holy-days, keep fou 


GRE 
len in the year, wherein they ab- 
2 790 th, butter, and eggs, but per- 


hifforians and poets were vattly ad- 
gh ls and fi ctions, and their modern 


ofics are given to viſions and extraordinary 


K E at adventure*. 
who in RN £E-DINESS (s.)  covetouſneſs, an eager 
— ind unreaſonable appetite or deſire for ot after 


any th ing. 


_—y | GREEDY (A.) coveting more than is ſuffi· ; 
gurt cient, defiring more than Is fitting. 
REFK-FIRE (S.) a compoſition of com- 
* hy buſtible matter, invented one Callinicus, 
2 i an ingenious e of 22 in Syria, 
" * in the 5th century, in order to deſtroy the 
4 . Saracens ſhips, which was effected by the 
ov he generals of the emperor Pogonat's fleet, and 
eſorted | 40,000 men killed ; the property of this 
either — dre was, to burn briſkeſt in water, to diffuſe 
to wy itlelf on all ſides, according to the impreſſion 


giver it; Nothing but oil, or a mixture 


he inventon \ 
: vinegar, urine, and ſand, could quench it. 
— I vn made up of ſulphur, napthe, pitch, 
2 4 zums, bitumen, and other drugs; they that 
2 1 uſed it, blew it out of long tubes of er, 
may or ſhot it out of croſs-bows, or other ſpring 
z 


inſtruments. 


ew 6.) the colour fo called, which graſs 


the Terk, and moſt other herbage is naturally of; alſo 
priefs * 0 the lerves of moſt trees, &c. this is eſteemed 
that they ' the moſt ſalutary of all other colours for the 
a nh, eyes, eſpecially weak or fore ones; this, ac- 
82 cording to Sir Iſaac Newton, is one of the 
u of bk, i origital colours of the rays of light; but in 
feſtivals, wii compoſitions of dying, painting, &. it is 
ud, 'tixtha ey OY ff ones, of ng! cad 

. yellow, 
— REEN (A.) is an appellation to many things 
+ their bark that are raw, imperfect, unripe, &c. as, a 
eftly hab green hide is one that is not yet curried, but 

Sunn te remains as it was taken from the carcaſe; ſo 
* ll lkewile a young or unexperienced perſon in 
a nl cen arts, ſciences, &c, is ſometimes ſaid to be 
rec green, raw, &c. likewiſe all forts of grain or 

— domntod uit before they are arrived to their per- 

ak ſeftion or eatable ripeneſs, is faid to be 
17 green, Cc. a 
* REEN-HOUSE (S.) is an ornamental build- 
of pearl. b ng in large gardens, furniſhed with ftoves, 
<4 bread, wi ad other proper conveniences, to 2 
* They ln promote, and preſerve warmth, in which the 
jr emboſel wn in other tender plants and frults 
ure ro PF} N-HUE (s.) in the. Fg Lau, is 
whe 8p batever grows within the of a green 
ome, lead ver)! IEE 1 . 

X of the tolour of green, 
= — | SENNESS (S) the degree of green colour 
be dead, thit int 8 uon any thing; alſo the ſtate or con- 
hem at the = of fruit, Ac. before it arrives at ite 
e pope's 20 Mint or gs = rawneſs, 

s or rfection 

keep fou iu f trade, art, — &c, — 


| 


mit the free uſe of fick, oil, and wine; their 


| 


GRI 
GREE'N-WAX (s.) a Law term, uſed for 
the 'eftreats, iſſues, and fines in the Exche- 
quer, delivered to the ſheriffs undcr the ſeal of 
that court, made in green wax, to be levied 
in the county. 
GREENWICH (s.) a town of Blath-beath 
hundred, in the north-weſt of the county of 
Kent, —— from Landen; it is a neat and 
healthful place, pleaſantly ſeated in a gravelly 
ſoil, on the banks of the Thames, and well fre- 
quented by gentry ; it was formerly the court 
and birth-place of ſeveral kings and queens 
of gland ; the park. and hoſpital for ſea- 
men are two extraordinary things in theif 
kind, both for beauty and convenience; the 
kings of England have neglected their court 
there for a long time paſt. ˖ 


GREET (V.) to falute, or wich a perſon ſuc- 


ceſs, pleaſure, bappineſs, &c. 

GREE'TING (S.) a ſpeaking kind'y, friendly, 
courteouſly, or civilly to a perſon; a ſalu- 
tation. | ſp 

GREGO'RIAN CALENDAR (S.) is that 
which ſhews the new and full moon, with 
the time of Eafter, and the moveable feaſts 
depending thereon, after the manner or ac- 
cording to the regulation made by order of 

pe Gregory XIII. Arm 1582, from whom 

th the calendar and the year takes its 
name, which, though it comes nearer to 
nature and truth than the old or Julian one, 
yet it is not without its errors, getting one 
hour and 20 minutes in 400 years, and con- 
ſequently a whole day in 7200 years; this 
computation is uſed in moſt countries of Eu- 
rope, except England, Seveden, and Dentnark, 
which occafions whit is called the old and 
new ftile, the old tile being now 11 days be- 
hiod the new, ſo that the 12th day of any 
month in France, Spain, &c, is the ft 

GREGO'RIAN EPOCHA (S.) is that year 
or time the Gregorian year or computation 
of time "he its riſe, year 1739, being 
the 189 b. 55 

GRENA'DE (S.) in Cotkery, veal collops lard- 
ed, pigeons and a ragoo baked in a ftew-pan, 
bong covered and bottomed with thin ſlices 
of bocon. 

GRE'SHAM - COLLEGE (S.) a college 
founded by Sir Th:mas Greſham, a merchant 
of London, in the year 1579: By the ſta- 
tutes of the foundation, there are ſeven lec- 
tures ſettled in the ſeveral faculties of learn 
ing, viz- divinity, civil law, phyſick, ' rhe- 
torick, aſtronomy, geometry, muſick, for 
which there is a ſalary of ſeven times fifty 
pounds per Anmum, to (even profeſſors, with 
the conveniency of lodgings, in the college; 
theſe lectures are only to be read in term- 
time; the arms of the college are the ſame 
with the founder's, viz. argent, a chevron 
ermeneſſe between 3 mullets ſable. _ 

GRID-IRON (S.) a moveable frame or grate, 

commonly made of iron, to lay upon the 

fire, and uſed to broil fleſh, fiſb, &c. Ons 
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GRI 
GRIEF (S.) trouble, ſorrow, er vexation of 
heart or mind. "i 
GRIE'VANCE (S.) any inconvenience, in 
jury, loſs, or oppreſſion, that cauſes trouble 
or forrow 


GRIEVE (V.) to mourn, ſorrow for or after ; 
alſo to afflict, injure, or hurt a perſon; to 
torment or vex. 3 
GRIE'VOUS (A.) troubleſome, inconvenient, 
difficult to go through, &c. 
GRIE'VOUSNESS (S.) troubleſomneſs, hea- 
vineſs, burthenſomneſs, &c. 
GRIFFIN or GRI'FFON (S.) a bird of prey 


of the eagle kind ; but the ancients have very | 


fabulouſly repreſented this creature with four 
legs, two wings, and a beak, the upper or 
bird part repreſenting an eagle, and the lower 
a lion; they ſuppoſed it to watch over gold 
mines, hidden treaſures, &c. they conſecra- 
ted it to the ſun, and the painters repreſented 
Apollo's chariot to be drawn by them; this 
fabulous creature is ſtill uſed in „ and 
by ſign-painters. ? 

GRIG (S.) a young or very fmall ſpecies of 
eels; alſo a nick-name to an active, jo- 
coſe, merry perſon, who is frequently called 


a merry grip» 

GRILL (V.) to ſtew or ſcollop oyſters, by put- 
ing them into a ſhell with ſalt, pepper, and 
parſley ſhred, and their own liquor, and fo 
covering them with grated bread, and ſtewing 

them half an hour over a gentle fire, and 
browning them with a red-hot iron held over 
them; the ſame way ſhrimps are dreſſed, 

GCRILLA'DE (S.) meat dreſſed on the grid- 
iron, and cooked up with ſauces. 

CRILLUS (S.) falt of vitriol, uſed to 

GRIM (A.) one that looks angry, fierce, ter- 
rible, frightful, horrible, four, diſagreeable. 

GRIMA'CE (S.) a diftortion of the counte- 
nance that may expreſs contempt, flattery, 
&c. and is ſpoken of thoſe, who pretend one 

© thing and mean another. 

GRIME (V.) to ſmut, rub in, or beſmear 
any thing with dirt, foot, greaſe, oil, or 
fuch Tike matters. 

GRTI'MNESS (S.) the angry, diſagreeable, or 
frightful appearance of a perſon's countenance 
that is in a fury, dying agonies, &c. 

GRIMSBY (S.) in Lincolnſhire, ſeated about 
half a mile from the Humber, is a borough- 

town that ſends two members to parliament ; 
governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, bailiffs, 
&c. the mayor keeps his court weekly on 

Tueſday, and the bailiff- theirs on Friday; 
its church is as large as moſt cathedrals ; its 

Houſes are well built, of which there are ſe- 

veral ftreets; it is a port-town, but the har- 
bour is but indifferent; 124 computed, and 
158 meaſured miles diſtant from Lendon, 

CRIN (V.) to ſnarl at, or ſhew the teeth an- 

Ly, as dogs do, when diſpleaſed; alſo to 
Hugh, twitter, or be pleafed at a thing; or 
expreſs our contempt n 


G RI 
GRIND (V.) to make ſmall by breakine <.: 
a mill-ſtone, &c. alſo to . 
wearing or rubbing off ſome part of 3 tin 
GRINDER (S$.) a mill-man, one that laboun 
in the act of grinding. 
GRI'NDERS (S.) the teeth of any crea 
particularly ſpoke of the human ſpecies 9 
GRINDING (s) bringing down, ether h 
breaking into ſmall pieces, making even cr 
ſmcoth ; alſo ſharpening edge-took, by mak- 
ing the edge thinner ; and ſometime ppl 
to making contracts, where perſons are f 
very hard, that they will not allow dhe 
work man ſufficient for his labour, 
GRILNDSTONE (S.) a ftone with x 
writ, er of a round form, uſed h 
workers in iron, eſpecially the maker of 
edge-tools, to ſharpen them, or at leaf 6 
to thin the edge, that it may be eafily (4 
the pape 


upon a hone, whetſtone, &c. for 

| intended, 

GRIPE (V.) to clench or ho'd faſt in the 64, 
to ſqueeze or wring with the hand; al u 
pinch, grind, or give a perſon too itte fir 
| their wages or goods; to be covetous or & 
firous of getting much by any means; whe 
a ſhip keeps a good wind, the failors fay be 


gripes. 

GRIPE (S.) a ſudden or hard ſqueeze; lb 
a name for a covetous muckworm, uſurr, 
&c, alſo the compaſs of a ſhip's lem war 
water. 

GRIPES (S.) a painful, tormenting diſude i 
the lower belly, commonly occaſioned by 
ſome ſharp, pungent matter vellicating the 
parts, or by winds pent up in the inteſtine; 
this diſtemper very frequently attacks ag 
children, and throws „ by its vialnee 
into convulſions. 

The Gripes of a Ship, is the compis & 
ſharpneſs of her ſtem under water, chicly 
towards the bottom. 
GRIPINGNESS (S.) that quality, fbi, 

or tartneſs of any thing that produces or et 

creaſes the diſeaſe called the gripes. 
GRI'SLED (A.) mixed of two colours, 1 fr 
hair of ancient „ | white and black 
called alſo hoary or grey-headed- 
GRI'SLINESS (S.) uglineſs, fright5loek, .. 
ribleneſs, horribleneſs ; alſo party-colourts. 
GRISLY (A.) hideovs, frightful, terribe, ko 

rible, rough, ugly, ſqualid. . 
GRIST (S.) ground corn, or grain fit for grin 

ing; ſometimes it means profit, advantage f 

benefit, as ſuch or ſuch a thing brings f 

—— is, profit, benefit, or advantage, to! 

mill. 

GRI'STLE (S.) in Anatomy, 2 firong, a. 

Areas fleſhy ſubſtance, very tough 

rd 


GRIT (s.) the duft of fandy tones, 

thoſe that are not reduced 
alſo the grain, roughnels, of 03 
forts of ſharpenin? m_ 


4 0 | 


to 4 


powder z 
polition of all 


to 
n trouble, or by way of menace. 


GRO | 

* 1 fiſh, metimes called a grampleQ. 
CRITTINESS (S.) the being full of grit, 
lrge ſand, or very ſmall ſtones ; alſo duſti- 


vels. 
N (V.) to figh, moan, lament, or 
pen a noiſe, ether by reaſon of 
great pain of body, or affliction of mind; 
and in Hunting, it is the noiſe a buck makes 


in rutting time. 


GROAN (S.) a fich or mournful noiſe made | 


ty a perſon in real or pretended pain, ſor- 


row, &c. 
GROA'NING (S.) making diſmal fiche, or 
ſorrowful expreſſions of internal miſery, 
GROAT (s.) an Engliſh ſilver coin, worth 
four pence, or the third part of a ſhilling, | 
ROATS (S.) whole oatmeal hulled, before 


it s ground, 

RO'CERS (S.) one of the twelve companies 
of the city of London, out of which the 
mayor is always choſe ; their proper buſineſs 
is to ſel] ſugar, currants, raifins, figs, prunes, 
be. Anciently, it meant engroſſers or mono- 
_ as appears by the ſtat. 37. Edward 

cap · 5. 

RO'CERY (S.) plambs, ſugar, ſpices, &c. 
and betauſe that trade has occaſion for fre- 
quent changing of money for ſmall parcels of 
goods, the braſs or copper-money, ſuch as 
half-pence and farthings, go by this name. 
ROGRAM (S.) a fort of filk ſtuff, of a 
large or coarſe thread, 

ROIN (S.) that part of the body between 
the belly and the thighs, adjoining to the 
privities. 

NO METS (S.) rings faſtened with 

on the upper fide of a ſhip's yard, to which 
the baſkets and caſkets are tied or made faſt, 
ROOM (S.) generally means a perſon that 
waits upon or looks after horſes ; but it alſo 
means ſeveral ſervices in the king's houſe- 
bold, as of the ftole, almonry, compt- 
1ng-houle, privy-chamber, &c. 

Grom of the Stole, an officer in the king's 
_— that has the care of the king's 
wardrobe, 

KOOM-PO'RTER (S.) is an officer of the 
bouſehold, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee the 
king's lodgings furniſhed with tables, chairs, 
ſook, and firing, to provide cards, dice, &c. 
and to decide diſputes ariſing at any game. 

ROOVE (s.) a hollow or channel cut 

malons, carpenters, &c. in ſtone, wood, &c. 
to (ide ſomething in ot along, as a ſhutter, 
ke. among Miners, it Ggnifies the whole 
debe in or for a mine, comprizing the 
. its, pumps, drifts, &c. Woe 7 

OPE (V.) to move, act, or go in the. 
= both as to place and knowledge. 

PING (S.) going or walking along in 
uk places by means of the hands feeling 
— — — &c, alſo an undecent 
| e hands under womens garments ; 
Uo the grablling with the hands in the holes 


GRO 
of rivers for fiſh, and by toying or playing 
with their gills, * them ſo tame, as 
to be eaſily caught with the hand, 

betty 8 thick, full of humour, 

, or what wants purging or cleanfing 
in Trade, the whole or total weight both of 
caſk and commodities, &c. and in Law, 
means abſolute or independent; alſo wicked, 
vile, or unmannerly. 

GROSS (S.) twelve dozen, by ſome called the 
large or great dozen of any thing, whether 
by meaſure or tale, as buttons, ferrets, &c. 

GRO'SSNESS (S.) foulneſs, fatneſs, thickneſs, 
dullneſs, baſeneſe. 

GROT or GRO T TO (S.) a cave, hole, or 
den in a rock or mountain, uſed for a retir- 
ing place, but is generally ſpoke of an artifi- 
cial, pleaſant, cool retirement built on pur- 
poſe, in a garden, for pleaſure. 

GROTE'SQUE WORK. (S.) both in Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, is the whimſical repreſen- 
tations of figures and creatures that have no 
being, but in the defigner's imagination, or 
elſe an amazing diſtortion of realities ; this is 
ſometimes called antique; this term is uni- 
verſally extended to all manner of extraordi- 
nary performances, whether of habits, diſ- 
courſes, &c, 

GROVE (S.) a ſmall wood, or place ſet or ſur- 
rounded with trees; among the ancient Hea- 
thens, * places were conſecrated to ſome 
idol or Pagan deity, where frequently 
offered human, — as _— 2 — 

GRO'VELING (S.) lying prone, or with the 
face upon or towards the ground ; in Huntzag, 
a deer is ſaid to feed groveling, when the feeds 
lying on her belly. 

GROUL (V.) to murmur, mutter, or make 
a ſnarling, angry noiſe, like a dog. 

GROU'LING (A.) murmuring, muttering, 
grumbling. 

GROUND (S.) the earth, pavement, or place 
on which we walk in the ftreets, fields, &c. 
alſo the foundation, beginning, or original 
cauſe from whence a matter or thing ariſes ; 
in Painting, it is that furface upon which 
the hiſtory or defign is painted, and is pro- 
perly underſtood of fuch parts of the piece, 
as have nothing on it, but retains the original 
colour with which it was firſt laid; in He- 
raldry, the ground of a ſhield is the field of 
the arms; in Etching, it is the gum or com- 
poſition that is ſpread over the plate, in order 
to draw the deſign on, &c. 

GROUND (V.) to inſtruct a perſon perfectly 
in the principles of an art, ſcience, or opi- 
nion; alſo to ſet or lay a thing down upon 
the earth, that before was carried upon mens 
ſhoulders, &c. 

''NDLESS (A.) without any certain 
foundation, reaſon, or ſupport. 

GROUNDS (S.) the reaſon, foundation, or 
principles upon which arts, ſciences, and other 
matters are built or performed 3 alſo the 


lees of liquor, ially thoſe made 
Age -—— liquor, eſpecially _ 
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GUATACUM (S.) a pbyſical wood, called alſo 


GUA 
from malt; alſo the name of powder made 
of ſtarch, uſed by the barbers to ornament 
* their wies with, unſcented. 
GROU'NDSEL (s.) the bottom part of a 
door-frame, or threſhold of a door-way, 
GROUND TI MBERS (S.) in Ship-building, 
are thoſe which lie on the keel, and are 
faſtened to it with bolts thro' the keelſon. 
GROUP (S.) a collection or afſemblage of two 
or more figures of men, birds, beaſts, &c. 
which have a viſible relation to, or depen- 
dence on one another. 
GROUT (s.) the ſediment of broth, or any 
© thing that has oatmeal, &c. in it. 
GROW v.) to thrive, encreaſe, flouriſh, en- 
large, or proſper. 
GRUB (S.) an inſet or maggot that troubles 
gerdeners very much, 
GRUB (V,) to dig, root, or pull up trees by 
the roots; alſo to go on in a mean, ſervile, 
covetous, naſty way or manner of living. 
GRUDGE (V.) to envy or think much of 
| what any perſon has or enjoys. 
GRU'DGING (S.) thinking much of, repin- 
ing at, or envying another's happineſe. 
GRU'EL (S.) a ſort of liquid food, commonly 
made of water and oatmeal. 
GRUFF (A.) ſurly, ill-natur'd, churliſh, dogged, 
OR LINES (S.) ſurlineſs, ill-naturedne(s, 
churliſhneſs, ſourneſs, &c. 
bn (V.) to murmur, repine, or find 
fault. 
GRU'MBLING (S.) doing ſomething with an 
iüll-will, finding fault, and uttering a diſlike, 
but not openly. 
GRUNT (V.) to make a diſagreeable noiſe like 


a hog. 
GRU'NTING (S.) bemoaning one's ſelf, or 
making a diſagreeable noiſe like a hog. 


lignum ſanctum, uſed as a purifier, 

GUARANTEE' (S.) a prince or other perſon 
appointed by ſome other agreeing parties to ſee 
juſtice cone between them; in a Laso Senſe, 
it is one that ſome perſon has obliged himſelf 

to keep harmleſs. 

GUA'RANTY (S.) the office or duty of a 
guarantee, 

GUARD (V.) to look aſter, defend, protect, 
or keep ſafely; in Fencing, it is an action or 
poſlure proper to defend or ſcreen the body 
from 2nother's ſword, 

GUARD (S,) the duty or ſervice done by the 
ſoldiers, to ſecure the army or place from the 
ſurprizcs and efforts of the enemy; of this 
there axe many ſorts, as the maine guard, 

rand. guard advance: guard, &c. 


GUA'RDANT. (a.) in Hyaldry, is when a| 


lion or other beaſt is born in a coat of arms 
Vith his face full towards the ſpectator; ſore 
herales ſay, a lion ſhould never be born thus, 
. and, « leopard always, 
GUA'RDIAN (S.) one who has the charge 
an gare of perions committed to him, and 


GUG 


tion of an infant; ſometimes th; 

plied to officers, and then apart 1 

VV. rdens, as guardian or warden of the C 10 

Ports, who has the juriſdicton of the que. 
Porte, with all the power that the adm . 
8 agen has in other places, of 
A” ANSHIP (S.) theo 
one that is — 4 eel ny > 

GUARDS (S.) in Aftrozomy, are the two dan 
neareſt the north pole, in the hinde: 1 
the chariot, at the tail of the Lite Bu 

alſo thoſe ſoldiers that are immediate! 

tending upon the king and his . at- 

called the guards, * 

GU”BBINGS (S.) the trimmi i 
falt-5ſh, fuch as cod, "arr oat Sap agg a 

GU“ DGEON (S.) the name of a Canall rive 
fiſh ; alſo 3 nick name given to a pero thy 

is impoſed upon or cheated by others; al 

the iron eyes droye into the ſtern-paſt fa 
ſhip, in which the pintles of the rudder win 
and hang on. 

GUELPHS (S.) a famous Italian fattinn, the 
filled Italy with blood for many yen, h 
tho * with, and oppoſition to, the Gild 
inet; they are reported to have taken the 
riſe from Welfe, or Welfo, fixth — 
Henry, duke of Bavaria; he, aflifed iy 
Roger king of Sicily, and others, made ur 
770 Cenrade. 

GU”"ERDON (S.) a recom 1 
ſatisfact on for ſomething — 8 

GUERITE (S.) in Fortification, is a mal 
tower of wood or ſtone, placed uſvaly on th 
point of a baſiion, or on the angles of te 
ſhoulder, to hold a centine!, whole bufach 
it is to take care of the ditch, and with 
againſt any furprize of the enemy; m 
this is called a centry-box. 

GCUE'RKINS (S.) ſee Gberkins, 

GUE'RNSEY (S.) an iſland upon the af 
Normandy, ſubject to the king of Ex 
five leagues north-weſt of Je ey, avout 13 
miles in l-ngth, and 36 in compa{s; the id 
is very fruitful, and affords great pleaty d 
graſs for „and other cattie ; theres 6 
ther toad, ſnake, nor any other wem 
creature in it; the inhabitants ſpeak 3 (at # 
broken Frerch ; the iſland has ten pat bm 
one macket-town, which is likewiſe a b 
and called St. Peter's Pert. 

GUESS (S.) a ſuppoſition, conjectuie, or 
gin tion. 

GUESS (V.) to ſuppoſe, imagine, or n 
ture. 

GUEST (S.) a viſitor, ranger, or one wn 
to a feaſt, who is not a member of tit 
mily. 

GET (S.) a centry, watch, or {py Mun 
to look after a place, and give informa 

' what paſſes. 

GU'GGLE (V.) to make a noiſe, ke oe 
holds water in his throat to waſh it, © 
noiſe mide by pouring of water ot 
quor cut of @ bote with a long ret 


Buy 


who bas ihe abi a the cſs and ec. 


Grohe 


6 01 
GUIDANCE (S.) leading, directing, ſhewing, 


or conducting. 


GUIDE (s.) a leader, drector, teacher, or in- 


ſtructor. 

GUIDE v.) to ſbew, teach, or inſtruct per- 
ons a road, art, or ſcience they are unſccil- 
ful in. | 

king's life-guard, broad at one end, and al. 
moſt a point at the other, ſlit, or divided into 
two parts; alſo the name of the officer who 
bears or carries it, and is the ſame, both per- 
| fon and thing, among the horſe that the en- 
fgn is among the foot z alſo the name of 
certain pr eſts formerly eſtabliſhed at Rome, to 
tonduct and guide pi'grims to Jeruſalem, to 
viſt the holy places, to aſſiſt them in caſe 
they fell ſick, and to perform the laſt offices 
to them if they died. 

VILD (S.) ſometimes fignifies a tax, fine, 
or tribute; but more particularly a ſociety or 
company incorporated by publick authority, 
with immunities and privileges to encourage 
the improvement of manufactures, &c. from 
whence the publick hall of the city of London, 
and other corporations, where the mayor, al- 
dermen, common council, citizens, &c. meet 
to make their publick elections, and do the 
publick buſineſs, is called the Guild- Hall, 
UI'LDERS (S.) a Dutch coin, about two 
ſhillings value, and a German one of about 
three ſhillings and nine-pence. 

UI'LDFORD (S.) in Surrey, by ſome called 
the county-town, upon account of the aſſizes 
being often held here, and the election for 
parliament men always; though it has nei- 
ther the county-goal, nor the affizes always 
beld here; it is ſeated on the decline of an 
bill, and has the river Wey navigable quite up 
to it, which renders its trade conſiderable for 
timber, &c, a ſmall woollen manufacture is 
fill carried on here; it is a borough-town, 
that ſends two members to parliament, go- 
verncd by a mayor, &c. it is a large, hand- 
ſome, neat, well-built town, with three 
handſome churches ; it hath a good market 
weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from Lond:n 2 5 
computed, and 30 meaſured miles. 

VILE S.) fraud, deceit, hypocriſy, pretence, 
lying, cheating, &c. 

VILEFUL (A.) fraudulent, deceitful, cheat- 
we, impoſing, &c. 

VILT or GUT LTINESS (s.) criminalneſs, 
the being conſcious of having done ſomething 
that ought not to have been done. 

PTLTLESS (A.) innocent, free from blame, 
fault, or crime. 

rx (A.) the having done or ſaid ſome- 
as to deſerve blame, puniſhment, or con- 
— 

INEA or GUI'NEY (s.) the name of a 
eurert gold coin at this time in England, 
_ Preſent value js 21 ſhillings, but has 
den both more and leſs ; it is called by this 


Pace avs the gold of which they were 


GUN 
at firſt made, was brought from a kingdom 
of the ſame name in Africo, . whole chief 
i are cotton, rice, ſugar-canes, 
gold, elephants, peacocks, apes, ivory, &c. 
GUISE (S.) the mode, manner, faſhion, cuſ- 
tom, or 


Emblazoning, ſome 

ruby, and in ſovereign princes Mart; in Ex- 

graving, it is expreſſed by perpendicular lines 

— from the top of the eſcutcheoa to the 
ttom- 

GULF (S.) an arm or part of the ſea running 
up within the land; alſo any s or 
bottomleſs. hole or place, either in the ſea or 
elſewhere. 

GULL (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or wheedle 
a perſon out of their money, &c. 

GULL (S.) the name of a ſea-fow!; alſo a 
nick name for an eaſy, credulous perſon. 

GU'LLET (S.) the windpipe. we 

GU'LLY-HOLE (S.) the place where the 
water of the ſtreets runs down or into, in 
order to be conveyed through the ſhores into 
the river, $350 

GULP (S.) a mouthful of liquor, or as much 
as a perſon can ſwallow at one time. 

GULP (V.) to make a noiſe by ſwallowing 
down of liquor. : 


GUM (V.) to ſtiffen, ſmear, or daub over with 


gum. - - 

GUM (S.) a vegetable juice that comes thro? 
the pores of certain trees and plants, and by 
the warmth of the ſun, or action of the air 
upon it, becomes hard, and commonly tranſ- 
parent; the diſtinction between a gum and a 
refin is, that moſt gums are diſſoluble by wa- 
ter only, which reſin is not; they are appli- 
cable to uſes. 

GU*'MMINESS (S.) flickineſs, clammineſs, 
or of the nature and quality of gum. 

GU'MMY (A.) full of gum, or ſtiffened 
with gum. 

GUMS (S.) the fleſhy ſubſtance of the mouth, 
in which the teeth grow. 

GUN (S.) a general name for all ſorts and fizes 
of arms. | 

GU'NNEL or GU'NWALE (S.) in a Ship, is 
that piece of timber that reaches on either 
fide from the half-deck to the fore-caſtley 
alſo the lower-pazt of a port where a piece of 
ordnance lies. 

GUNNER (S.) a perſon ſkilful in managing 
the great guns of a ſhip, . caſtle, or army. 
GU'NNERY (S.) the art of directing the 
ranges of great guns, throwing of bombs, 
c. ſo as to hit a mark, or do the greateſt 
execution at any given diſtance within the 

reach of the 

GU'N-POWDER (S.) an artificial compofition 
of ſalt · petre, ſulphur and charcoal mixed to- 
gether, which very eaſily takes fire, and ra- 
refies and nds the air with great violence, 
eſpecially when confined in a gun or tube, 

from wheace it takes * 
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all featy in gunnery, fire-works, &c. 9d wy 
formed ; it may be made ſtronger or weaker, 
t the pleaſure of the artiſt, or for the uſe it 
ti applied to. b 
GU NTER (S.) the vulgar name given by ſea- 
men to a twe-foot ſcale, upon which are ſe- 
veral forts of lines, by which any common 


er in plain failing, &c. may be an- 


wered ſufficiently exact for practice. 

GUNTER'S LINE (S.) one of the lines upon 
the gunter's ſcale, upon which are laid down 
the logarithms, by means whereof any queſ- 
tion reſolvable by the tables may be wrought 
by the ſcale and a pair of compaſſes, and 
ſometimes by ſliding. 

GU'NTER'S QUADRANT (S.) is the fourth 
part or quadrant of a cirele deſcribed upon 
wood, braſs, &c. being = a ſtereographick 
projection on the plane of the equinoctial, 
the eye being ſuppoſed to be in one of the 
poles of the world; fo that the tropic, 
ecliptick, and borizon, are arches of circles, 
but the hour circles all curves, drawn by 
' means of ſeveral altitudes of the fun for ſome 
particular latitude every day in the year. 

GUSH (V.) to flow or run out violently like 
Iiquor, when the bead of the caſk is burſt 


out, 

GU'SSET (S.) a piece of cloth much broader 
at one end than the other, that is ſown into 
other pieces to widen it, as women do their 
iiſte, ſeamen their ſails, &c. in Heraldry, it 
is one of the abatements of honour. 

GUST (S.) a ſudden and violent puff of wind, 

GUST cr GU'STO (S.) taſte, reliſh, liking, 
or taking pleaſure in a thing. 

' CUT (v.) to empty or take out the infide of 
any creature or thing. 

GCU'TLING (S.) eating, filling, or ſtuffing 
the guts full of food, and is very near akin 
to gluttony. 

GUTS (S.) the bowels or entrails of any living 
creature; ſumetimes it is ſpoken univerſally of 
the infide of an houſe, clock, &c. 

CU'TTA-SERENA (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
eonfiſting in an entire prevention of ſitht 
without any vifible diſorder, excepting that 
the pupil looks ſomewhat larger and blacker 
than before. 

GU'TTER (S.) a channel, ſpout, or trough 
made of wood, lead, flene, &c. on the tops 
of houſes, to convey the water off. 

GU'TTER (V.) to wafte or melt away irre- 
gularly, like a cardle that has knobs of cot- 
ton in the wick, which occafions the tallow 
to run down on the fides. 

GU'TTLE (V.) to eat much, or often, to 
delight in feeding. 

GU'TTURAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to 
the throat, from whence thoſe letters that 
are founded in the throat are called guttura/s. 

GU'ZZLE (V.) to tipple, to fuddle, to drink 
much and greedily. 


VBE (v.) to flout, fleer, joke, banter, or 


| 


expreſs one's {elf ludicrouſly upon a perſon or 
things 


GYM 


was 
F 
SE er of a ſchool, or callege, rifing 
particularly where bodily exerciſes as fencing fe 
wreſtling, &c. are taught. ? , — 
GYMNA'SIUM (s.) a ſchool or place of ex. CYNA 
erciſe in any art or ſcienee, particularly when ment 
bodily exerciſes are made uſe of, foch a coat | 
wreſtling, fencing, ſhooting, Kc. which a. GV/PSI 
mong the ancient Greeks were performed mak. to tell 
ed, or very nearly fo, and of which they GYRA” 
were very fond ; theſe inclinations they car- tornin 
ried with them into the eaſt, and introduces top, & 
theſe ſports and exerciſes in the ſeveral places head, 

which they conquered. Jaſen having intro- 

duced theſe novelties at Jeruſalem, and built 

a gymnaſium, many of the Jews gave them. 

ſelves up entirely to the ſports there price 

| tiled, and imitated the cuſtoms of the Hez. 
thens, and ſo deſpifing what was before thought Is 
honourable in their own country, endearour+ the 
ed to excel in foch things only as were in hairs h. 
eſteem among the Greeks, The very priz'y a ſetter 
neg'efting the duties of their miniſtry, and tion or 
the ſecriſices of the temple, run after the rally, 
exerciſes, and were ambitious of obtaining my oth 
the prizes, which were the rewards of ſuch followir 
as were moſt ſucceſsful ; as may be ſeen by Ce. J 
the ſecond book of the Maccabees, ways 2 
GYMNA'STICK (A.) ſomething belonging or towa 
or relating to a bodi y exerciſe, as wreſlling, by 2 cor 
dancing, &c. ſounded 
GYMNOP/ZE'DIA (S.) a dance uſed by the Philip, 
ancient Lacedemonans, that was performed pumeral 
during their ſacrifices by young perſons naked, added to 
who ſang, at the ſame time, a forg in bo- many tl 
nour of Apollo. HA'BEAS 
GYMNO'SOPHISTS (S.) certain philoſophers which a 
among the Greeks, who wore no cloaths, un- the juſti 
leſs to ſecure their modeſty : There were ſome chiſe, ar 
of theſe ſages in Africt, but the moſt cele- of the R 
brated 158 of — were Indians. The —=_ elf thit] 
2 /ts dwelt upon a mountain in Eten eauſe at 
— the Nile, without the accommoc- ale, is, 
tion of either houſe or cell; they did nt the cour 
form themſelves into ſocieties, nor {acriferd juſtices, 
in common like others, but every one bad Fre- 
his particular retirement, where they re" writ to t. 
formed their devotions, and ſtudied by thems brouc ht 2 
ſelves ; if any perſon killed another by chance- HABERD 
medl-y, they came before them to beg ho- in yariou 
lotion, ſubmitting themſelves to the penance tape, rib} 
enjoined, without the performance of whica of hats, 
it was not lawful for them to return hemef HABERD] 
they lived upon the natural production of the fil that i 


earth wi:hout culture; they are reported !0 HABE'RG 


have invented and improved many af's ! of defend 
ſciences, particularly A/lronomy and Phyjct covered t 
for which reaſon they were frequent) cos nit; a 
ſulted by princes and other great perſot ate piece that 
upon the moſt cifficu't caſes, but would 0 dulden. 
wait upon their enquirers, but oblipe* tl | HABI'LIM 
always to come th-mſclyes, or ſend ther Fe drathing 
ſages z every day st dinner they exam eſſary pre 
their diſciples or ſcholars bow they had em i, and a 


ployed the morning, upon which ere © 


HAB 
obliged to make out that he had been 
* in diſcharging ſome good office, — 
ning ſome virtue, or improving himſelf in 


* 


* 


ſme part of learning, or 
no dinner. 
CYNAECO'CRACY (S.) the rule or govern- 


ce 
— 


b ment of women, commonly called petty · 
coat government. 
„rs es G.) frofing beggars, that pretend 
K. to tell ſortunes, Kc. | * 
GYRA'TION (S.) the running, whirling, or 
Ky mming round of any thing, 28 of a boy's 
od top, Kc. alſo a giddinels or ſwimming ia the 
W head, 
Ne 
lt 
. H. 
c- 
2 
Is the eighth letter in our alphabet, and 
= H the . conſonant; the nice ſplitters of 
P hairs have very much conteſted whether it is 
TY 1 ktter or no, ſome calling it a mere aſpira - 
and tion or breathing; but in our language it is 
WA rally, and to all intents, as much a letter as 
ing wy other conſonant is, as is evident from the 
ch following monoſyllables, Beuſe, borſe, here, 
by Ce. In the beginning of words, it has al- 
ways 2 vowel following it, but in the middle 
ing or towards the end, it is frequently followed 
86 by a conſonant ; whenever it follows P, it is 
ſounded together with it like an F, as in 
the Philip, Cc. among the Ancrents, it was a 
med numeral, ſignifying 200; when a daſh was 
red, aided to the top, thus, H, it ſignified as 
bo- many thouſands. 


HABEAS CORPUS (S.) the name of a writ, 


hers which a cerſon indited for a treſpaſs before 
no the juſtices of peace, or in a court of fran- 
ome chile, and impriſoned for it, may have out 
cele- of the King - Bench, thereby to remove him- 
can elf thither at his own cofts, to anſwer the 
thi eauſe at the bar thereof. The order, in this 
0a» aſe, is, firſt to procure a certiorari out of 
| not the court of Chancery, directed to the ſaid 
theed juſtices, for removing the indiAtment into the 
| had i Bench, and upon that to procure this 
pet wit to the ſheriff for cauſing his body to be 
em · broveht at a certain day. 
epa R (S.) the name of a trader 
adio- n yarious ſmall wares or goods, as thread, 
— 7 needles, pins, &c. alſo a ſeller 
D ty, 


HABERDINE (s.) an ordinary fort of cod- 


f th ft that is ſalted, particularly in Scotland. 

ed th HABE'RGEON (s.) — mail, or piece 
$ 40 of defenſative armqur in form of a coat that 
N torered the party from the neck to the 
con. mit; and ſometimes it is underſtood of a 
- joe hat covers the head and neck, and 


* 
BABILIMENT (S.) all forts of apparel or 


Gathing ; and in War, all manner of ne- 
_ efſary proviſions, ag armour, harneſs, uten- 
den ie, 2nd ammunition, &c, 

Pe | 

* 


elſe he was to have 


HAD 


HA'BIT (S.) an inclination or diſpoſition both 
of the mind and body, attained by a repeated 
exerciſing the ſame thing often over, by which 
a readineſs or perfection in the performance, 
or a ſatisfaction in, or liking to the thing is 
acquired; it is alſo the name of the cuſtoma- 
ry cloathing of any country or people, which 
in different countries are in different modes, 
but all make a very conſiderable differences 
between the men and the women, fo that 
the ſex is at once diſcoverable upon fight of 
the garments, cloathing, or habit ; the Jews 
were ſtrictly forbid the woman's wearing that 
which pertained to the man, and the man's 
putting on a woman's garment, which inter- 
preters ſuppoſe was to keep them not 
from all acts of impurity that might ari 
from ſuch a diſguiſe, but from the heathenifſh 
practice of certain ſuperſtitious ceremonies, 
which were performed at the feſtival of 
Bacchus, Vers, Mars, and others, wherein 
the men dreſſed themſelves like women, and 
the women like men. In the Eaft, the men 
ſacrificed generally to the moon in womens 
cloaths, and the women in mens, becauſs 
this planet was adored under the name both 
of god and goddeſs, and was affirmed to be of 
both ſexes ; the cuſtom of moſt nations is to 
diſtinguiſh perſons by their bad:ts 3 ſo with us 
a clergyman, lawyer, magiſtrate, &c, have 
diflin ſorts of babits, in which others p- 
pearing, are eſteemed cheats. 

HA'BITABLE (A.) any place, or houſe fit to 
live, dwell, or reſide in. 

HABIT ATION (S.) the place, houſe, &c. 
where a perſon ordinarily, or conſtantly te- 

| fides or lives. 

HA'BITED (A.) cloathed or dreſſed; alſo uſed 
or accuſtomed to do this or that. 

HABI'TUAL (A.) cuſtomary, that which a 
perſon does by long practice. 

HABITUATE (V.) to uſe or accuſtom one's 
ſelf to the practice of any thing. 

HA'BITUDE (S.) the diſpofition or inclinm- 
_ the mind or body acquired by much 
pra 

HA'B-NAB (Part.) at all adventures, with- 
PE or conſideration, raſhly, inadver · 
ten Yo " 

HACK (V.) to cut, hew, or lit any bow, 
_— regard to one part more than an- 


HACK (S) any thing that is uſed in common, 
or upon all occafions, as a horſe, cloak, &c. 

HA'CKNEY (S.) any creature or thing 1 
to be let out for common, or publick 
as horſes, coaches, &c. alſo the name of a 
famous village about two miles from Londen, 
where vaſt deere * the = merchants 
and tradeſmen of that ci ve country- 
houſes, lodgings, &c. 7 

HA DDO CK (s.) a fort of fiſh that is ſalted 
for long keeping, ſomething like a cod, but 
not ſo good in kind, nor large in fize- 


HA'DDON-PASTURE (s.) a very large piece 
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of ground — 585 
nich, that ＋ — — Wine » fo] HAT'CTITFS (s.) a Mabonet 
much money for it as w d ſurround pay as] Veve that Jeſus Chriſt bei an ſect, who be. 
thillings, which was refuſed , 11 is woe ** a true bd, of 5 wing eternal, 2\ſumed HA 
eftate and inheritanc 7 of the] their creed, that 1 ve inſerted po 
land. . of the duke of Rur- the world at — 3 come to — 141 
ern e e CS et wk rer WM: 
corporate, governed by a mayo! „ had when crucified, th ihe fame body je HA) 
common-council, &c, it h 22 „anti- chriſt. and then that he is to «ef 
weekly, vis. „ Kc. it hath two markets] end. P the world ſhall be 70 = 
„ viz. a large one on Monday f » Pocock affirms this 1 a de it of 
forts of provifions, eſpecis y for ali] generally received aſt opinion to he he: 
ſmaller on Saturday ; : 110 meat, and 2 HAIL (S.) rigs among the Turk:, . 
ſome church, a good f it has 2 large, hand-] down in ſmall Jetner of the air that ca th 
"Ad. tad * arp os of woollen-{ the bigneſs 72 rtieles, common y abou 1 
don 8 computed ＋ : og! from Lon- large, which 11 4 * though ſometimes very his 
HAFT (S.) the handle of any f —— | large, wind in forms do mach Gamap » BNR BAL 
" Krument, whether ike Wit — a- loſophers are much 1 &c, Pu a h 
HA'FTER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade or employ lt, but it is commonly ppl u he U, = 
is to make hafts, or handles for of drops of rain, frozen in thei formed HAL 
of ivory, wood, denn Ke. knives, &c. the middle . * * their paſſage they plen 
HAG or HA'GARD ($.) a witch ; alſo HAIL (4 bealby, found, . — 
Wl-looking, withered, crofs, ill- , any | order and condition, » hearty, in gol lent 
1 78 67 » Erofs, ill - natured old wo (V.) to call a ſhip or perſon at a i HALE 
.) to tire, teaze perpl tance, to mak * a bel 
of OI fatigue or N41. a perſon 1 3 = —ç r 1411 
e ee E. e wy To 
4 e » Saracens, and 28 hateful, . very wicked, whic] 
comp" Wong, ſort of olio, or on pix Val gr rare ($) — 
ner pan, il things put together and l AIR {S.) thoſe ſmall fine threads tht T] 
AGGLE (V. ts Gow or bat dan the} Sr kei, Sb em * = 
ſmall Comm nt a rarer dow / low, by abating A the head; in EB * n-mcn longeſt upon called 
of " 2 * deducting ſome part bu 1 „ It is frequent! call HALF. 
: 1 price even after the contract is A b ſhag and wool ; the Jetos were wr * 
alto cut joint of war i a diſorderly and rann the 
HAGIO'GRAPHA (S.) the anci 9 their hair rank uche 
r e fo tha 
—_— co Fo > Yr oben 5, 
FSR rnd Rong © 
Moſer's law, the d into three parts, viz, in caſe of a þ ſ felt + mn 
pha ; by 8 and the Hagiogra- | notable $5.3 y, &c, It was eſteemed 1 ther © 
eee e 
N, Ruth, Bechfiafler, and E, Ne eee 
r Te B35 
among the Hagiogr | n; and fo afterwards 
. . prophets. apba, and not among the the commen way of Ife, 8 * x 
HAGUE (s.) the fineſt village in Europe ſelves to a cloiſter, had their heads ure ALF 1 
much ex many cities in bj de, and] as a token that they bid adie 1 earthy T 
© beauty; it Bes in the ties in bigneſs and| ornaments, and made u to all earthy a cauſe 
bout two miles from the fea, of Halland, a-] jection to their ſu pony ary” Fes C 
and Delf, beautified with p betwixt Leyden of France had — a 1 a * nen. 
inge, and the ftreets ith many fine build-| * privilege of the ki — 1 * the x 
is the — Grmponay 3 - trees ; this | blood, to wear bus bot anal dreſſed a — . 
| 8 of the provinces, the 3 > ; ſome writers affirm that the ren Ur, 
CCC 
rn te 30 the earls of Holland] had his Bair cut, it r,a a 4 0 wh hſting o 
OI I ns rage ;| . thay. Be. was ; 1 
. — hg 
_ conference in 1610 . J and held a into another ca — — wet 7 
the remonſtrants, which. 2 articles of] ing long bair, under Zusley of eren, ces * 
n | the ſynod | _— Many uſes are made of bar, U having , 
"i APHER. (S,) a vibe of bay or | mens dthes, ba called wool, u d ar 
ſacred things, AO" "boly or | mens Clothes, hau, Ac. u by their 


een 
BREADTH (s.) is « meafure fup- 
oth coptain the forty-eighth part of an 


er (A.) covered over, or having much 


hair, 

D or HA'LBERD (S.) an inftru- 
25 war much uſed formerly, conſiſting 
of a ftaff about five feet eu. with a ſteel 
head, in the ſhape of an ax; Farriery, it 
is a piece of iron an inch broad, and about 
three inches long, riveted to the toe of a lame 
horſe's ſhoe, to prevent his treading upon 


his tre. . 
HALBARDIER (S.) one who carries or uſes 
1 balbard, which is now commonly done by 
a ſerieant or corporal in the army. 
HALCYON DAYS (S.) times of peace and 
plenty, ſucceſs and publick tranquillity, 
HALE (v.) to drag or pull along rudely or vio- 


ntl. | 
HALE (A.) hearty, ſound, ſtrang, healthy, &c. 
the ame with Hail. 


R 2 = &*a &S 73 © + 
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town, whoſe market is large weekly on 
Tueſday, occafianed chiefly by the linen yarn,” 
which the women of this town, and of the 
neehbouring villages ſpin, and bring here in 
large quantities to ſell, to make cloth both for 
domeſtick uſe, and publick fale. 

HALF (S.) one part of any thing divided into 
too equal or exact parts; and in Law, it is 

called the moiety, . 
HA'LF.PENCE (S.) are now a copper coin for 


L EPS . 


one the convenience of change, of the value of 
they the twenty-fourth part of a hi'ling ; former- 
ound ly the penny had a double croſs with a creaſe, 


ſo that it might eaſily be broke into two or 


fo f four parts, 

* HALF MOON (S.) in Fortification, is an out- 
17, work that has only two faces, forming toge- 
med 1 ther a faliant angle, which is flanked by 
wlt U ſme part of the place, and of the other baſ- 
„Ce. 11078, 


| then ALF SEAL (S.) uſed in Chancery, for the 
ubmil- commiſſions to delegates appointed 
forlack von any appeal in eccſeſiaſtical or marine 
then- cauſes, 

haves, ALF TONGUE (S.) a jury impanelled in 
earth} a cauſe where a ſtranger or foreigner is a 
ual fob- party, conſiſting of half natives, and half fo- 
ami reieners. 

rk 1 PALIBUT (s.) a fine, large, flat fiſh, by 
of th bre call:d a turbet, though it is generally 
{ſed nl tſiermed inferior to it. 

+ geren PALIFAX G.) in the Weft-Riding of Ni- 
nown bf ſore, a very large and populous town, con- 
Fim biting of ſeveral ſtreets well paved, and ful 
dann of yocd houſes built with ſlone, pleaſantl 
wn ; bu and commodiouſly fituated upon the river Kul- 
chang &, and from eaſt to weſt on the gentle 
yd way dent of 2 hill; this town, with its dependen- 
ommury os, is hardly to be matched in Enpland, as 
hair, U "ng a greater number of inhabitants, ex- 
cloth in pt Lendn; who within 150 years laſt paſt, 


by thei induſtrious application to the woolen 


HA'LESWORTH (s.) in S. lt, a ** 


HAL 

manufactures, have greatly entiched and en · 
creaſed the country all about them; the 
whole is but one pariff, though above 30 
miles in circumference, which is a vicarage, 
but there are 11 chapels of eaſe, two of 
which are parochial, 16 meeting-houſes of 
different opinions, beſides „ who are 
very numerous in theſe parts; and as this 
town, and all the adjacent parts have 3 
ous quantities of kerſeys, ſhalloons, , 
&e, continually on the tenters, therefore to 
prevent their being ſtole, at their firſt incor- 
poration they were empowered to puniſh capi - 
tally any criminal convicted of ſtealing up- 
wards of thirteen-pence half penny in value, 
by a peculiar engine, which beheaded them 
in a moment; but king James I. in the year 
1620, took it away, and they are now under 
the ordinary courſe of juſtice; there is weeke- 
ly a very great market on Thurſday, for corn 
and freſh proviſions; and in the months of 
September and October they are prodigiouſly 
thronged from all the neighbouring villages, 
thoſe being the times when the clothiers buy 
oxen, &c. to kill and ſalt up, ſmoke and dry, 
for the ſtanding provifion of the whole year ; 
it is diſtant from London 140 computed, and 
174 meaſured miles. 

HALL (S.) formerly uſed for a houſe, and par- 
ticularly a ſeat or great houſe belonging to a 
nobleman, gentleman, &c. which name is 
fil] retained in ſome places; but it now ge- 
nera hy means ſome publick place for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, as Faftice-Hall in the 
Old Bailey, Weſtminſter- Hall, Guild-Hall, Cc. 

alfo a large room in a great houſe where the 
ſervants, &c. dine, dance, &c. ſometimes it 
means a waiting-room at the entrance 
of a large houſe. | 

HA'LLAGE (S.) a toll, cuſtom, or fee 
for cloth brought for ſale to Blackwell-Hall in 
London ; alſo a toll paid to the lord of a fair 

or market for commodities fold in the com- 
mon hall or market- 1 | 

HA'LLATON (S.) in Le ire, a poor 
town, in a rich ſoil, has a — market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from Londen 
68 computed, and $0 meaſured miles. 

HALLELUJAH (S.) an Hebrew expreſſion 
frequently uſed in the Pſalms and Jew!ſb 
hymos, from whence it came into the Chr̃iſ- 
tian church, meaning, Praiſe the Lord, Ma- 
ny orders about the time when and where it 
was to be uſed, have been publiſhed by the 
church- officers, who differ very much about 
it, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, q 
pofing it lawful at all times to praiſe God 
his mercies beſtowed on us. 

HA'LLIARDS (.) the Sea term for thoſe 
ropes by which all the yards of a ſhip 

are hoiſted up, except the croſs-jack and the 
ſprit-Gail-yard, which are always hung, but 
in ſmall craft the ſprit · ſail· yard hes halliarui. 

HA'LLIER (S.) a net to catch birds with. 


—— (V.) to conſeerate, ſanctify, make 
2 * holy, 
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HAM 
| or appoint for divine uſe or ſervice. 
ration (V.) to ſhout out rudely with the 
voice, by way of ſetting dogs on to fight, or 
to ridicule any perſon for ſomething done, by 
contemptuouſly making a noiſe at him, as 
the vulgar or mob does upon ſome occaſions, 
HALLOO' (S.) a great ſhout or noiſe made by 
a multitude of people tumultuouſly afſembled 


together. 
HALLUCINA'TION (S.) an error, blunder, 
or miſtake in judgment or opinion. ; 
HA'LMOTE or HA'LIMOTE (S.) an old 
Law Term, ſtill retained in ſome countries, 
Ggnifying what is now called a court baron, 
or a meeting of the tenants of the ſame hall 
or manor, in which differences between the 
tenants are determined ; it was ſometimes alſo 
called e, or a meeting of the citizens 
in their common or Gu'ld-hall, upon the 
publick buſineſs of the city or corporation. 
A'LO (S.) a meteor in the form of a ring 
or circle, of various colours, appearing round 


* 


the bodies of the fun, moon, and ſtars; 


that about the moon is the moſt uſual, and is 
ſometimes called the corona or crown ; that 
about the ſun is peculiarly called parbelia ; in 
Phyfick, it is the red circle about the nipples 
of a woman's breaſt, 
HA'LSTEAD (S.) a good town in Eſſex, 


. whoſe market is weekly on Friday ; diflant! 


from London 39 computed, and 45 meaſured 


miles. 
HALT (V.) to limp, hop, or go lame; in 
War, it is a word of command to leave off 
marching, or to ſtand ſtill ; it is alſo uſed by 
undertakers at a burial proceſſion for one part 
to ſtand fill till the other comes up, or 


while ſomething is regulated that was out of | 


order. 

HA'LTER (S.) a . that is tied round the 
head or neck of a horſe in the ſtable; alſo a 
rope uſed as. an Inſtrument of puniſhment, 

. wherewith malefactors are hanged by the 
neck till they are dead, for capital offences. 

HA'LTER (V.) to put a rope or ſome other 
inftrument about the neck, to prevent a 
horſe's running away, or to hang a male- 

factor with. 

HAM (S.) the thigh or leg of a hog, which 
is cured by a particular way of ſalting and 

drying, and when boiled, is a diſh very much 
eſteemed by moſt people; in a Man, it is the 
lowermoſ part of the thigh, or that adjoin- 
ing to the knee z in the beginning and end of 
words, or names of places, it properly figni- 
fied a houſe, ſtreet, village, or other dwell- 

e, as Hampſhire, Notting ham, Buck- 
am, Co 

" HAMADRY/ADES (S.) nymphs of oaks and 
other trees, of whom the great ſcholaſtick 
us relates a pleaſant hiſtory out of an 

ancient hiſtorian, C of ackus, as 

follows: One Rbucus perceiving an oak ready 
to fall down, ordered his ſervants to prop it; 


HAM 


tree, ſo highly reſented the kindneq 
ſhe 22 to him, bid him aſk wag 
ever he would, and ſhe would grant it him: 
he readi.y anſwered, that bis greateſt paſſiog 
was to enjoy her; to which the nymph cg. 
ſented, upon condition that he ſhou d ny 
meddle with any other woman; but Rbucys 
happening one day to be overcome by temgta- 
tion, a boy that ſerved as a meſſenger te. 
tween them, found him in the faq and 
took upon him to check his maſter, Tun 
anſwering ſomewhat angrily, the nymph fel 
into a paſſion and emaſculated him. The 
poets often confound the Hamadryade: with 
the Naiades; ſome call them godieſles, 200 
even they who make them mortal, prac 
them * . thouſand years of natun 
life; others ſay they are born and die with 
2 tree, over which they are placed as fun- 
ns. 

| HA*MLET (S.) a diſtrict, diviſion, or part d 
. 1 Fm 5 that may be at a con- 
iderable diſtance from the principal place, u 
Berbnel. Green, Old. Ford, . — the 
Texver- Hamlets, Cc. allo a man's name, 


—— 
F nn >.s 


HAMMER (S.) an inſtrument uſed by ad- ert 
all artificers, of various ſizes, according h vite 
the work. it is to be applied to, cunlidin o — 
an iron head, into the middle of which x —__ 
helve, handle, or haft is faſtened, in ode with 
to drive nails, flat iron, copper, ſilver, &c, ment 

HAMMER (V.) to flat, beat ont, or frike hon 
with a hammer, as copper-ſmiths, ble. nary 
ſmiths, pewterers, carpenters, &c. do d Altan 
Work. HAM. 

HA*'MMOCE (S.) a ſwinging or hacgimg bel, priſe 
contrived ſo as to be uſed at fea on board =p 
ſhip ; they are alſo uſed by the Ian, who Havel 
ſling them to the boughs of trees, to tert the th 
themſelyes from wild beaſts. rp 

HA'MPER (V.) to plague, vex, fatigue, teaze fla 
entangle, trouble, or confound, HAND 

HA'MPER or HA'NAPER (S.) a wider TY 
baſket made with a cover to faſten or lock it that f 
up with; alſo the name of an officer © Gre bo 
Chancery; the clerk of the bara is me. flored 
times called the warden of the Eanaper; de born pe 
receives all monies due to the king for (ea rieht, | 
of charters, patents, commiſſions and writh Anatin 
and attends the keeper of the fea's cally the tho 
term-time, and all times of ſealing, 1d greater 
takes into his cuſtody all ſcaled charters, - called t 
tents, and the like, which he nos pus d ſpoke of 
bags; but it is ſuppoſed they were anceentl dex of 
put into hampers, for the eaſy removal fan called th 
place to place, HAND (' 

HAMPSHIRE or HA'NTSHIRE(S.) font with th 

times called the county of Southampton, u fte there ary 

of the maritime counties of EW, de. this tern 
dering ſouthward on the B chane), @ bang, 

Surrey and Suſſex, weſt on Witfre 1 
be, and north on Ber hi-; in et artift in 
from Blackwater north, to Palcond ſo q trade, & 
about 54 miles, and from Par add alt, i A'ND-B 


iles ; in omg 
miles; * 


_ the oywph who was to have died with the| 
D \ : 


© 


 Tidyerth welt, about 30 


ment. 
HAMPTON-COURT (s.) in Middeſer, 4 


HA'M-STRING (V.) to cut thoſe leaders, 


HANCH ($.) the broad or large fleſhy part of 


HAND (S.) that uſeful part of the body ad- 


HAND (V.) to reach or give a perſon a thing 


HANDFUL (S.) as much as a perſon can 
— * 


HAN 


o miles; the air is temperate in re- 
atk but thickiſh, occaſioned by the 
ſe? and many rivers that border on, and run 
through it, which repay the inhabitants for 
this infelicity with great abundance and va- 
ri ty of curious fiſh ; the ſoil is rich, both for 
corn ard cattle, pleaſant for paſturage, plen- 
teous in woods, and fruitful in all commodi- 
ties, both for home and foreign conſumption, 
particularly wool and iron, and their manu- 
{ures ; it is moſt advantagiouſly ſituated for 
trade, having ſeveral excellent havens to re- 
ceive and ſend out ſhips of great burden, as 
Portmeuth, Tichfield, Hamble, Southampten, 
Sc. alſo many creeks that empty themſelves 
into the ſea, and the whole coaſt guarded by 
frong caſtles, block-houſes, &c. It contains 
one city, 20 market-towns, 253 pariſhes, 
49 hundreds, 9 foreſts, 29 parks, 162,350 
inhabitants, and ſends 26 members to parlia- 


very magnificent ſtructure, pleaſantly ſeated 
between two parks well ſtored with game, 
firft built by cardinal Moolſey, who did not 
quite finiſh it; but when it came to the 
crown, Henry VIII. very much enlarged it; 
now it conſiſts of five large courts, ſet round 
with neat buildings, which by the improve- 
ments and additions made to it by king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary, render it extraordi- 
nary beautiful, and eſpecially the gardens ; 
diſtant from London about 12 miles. 


griſtles, or ſtrings that hold or faſten the 
ham or thigh to the leg. 


the thigh ; this part is commonly applied to a 
deer, 23 we ſay a banch or haunch of veni- 
ſon, &e, 


joining to the wriſt or lower part of the arm, 
— . greater convenience and uſe has 
ve or parts called fingers, wi 

ſtored with joints, &c. of theſe, all . . 
born perfect have two, the one called the 
rieht, the other the left band; but with the 
Aut mai, all that part of the body from 
the ſhoulder to the fingers ends is called the 
greater band; and in common Speech, it is 
called the arm 5 in Falconry, it is uſed or 
ſpoke of the foot of the hawk; alſo the in- 


dex of a clock that poi i 
at y/ . Points out the hours, is 


— 


vith the band, or to take it away, Cc. 
there are abundance of expreſſions, in which 
this term is uſed, as, a thing or perſen flicks 
« bard, that is, it don't ſell or go off well, 
He in gad band, ſpoke of one that is an 
i in ſome particular mechanical art or 
A'ND-BREA 

— DTH (S.) a meaſure of three 


HA'NDICRAFT(S.) 
or performed with the 

HA'NDINESS (S.) readineſs, ſkilfulneſs, or 
aptneſs for buſineſs. 

HA'NDKERCHIEF (S.) a garment of various 
uſes, ſometimes for covering the head or necks 
of women ip particular; alſo what it much 
worn by ſeamen round their necks, made of 
divers manufatures, ſome cotton, filk, li- 
nen, &c. and univerſally wore in moſt peo- 
ple's pockets, to take into the hand, and 
wipe off, or take away any excreſcences of 
nature, as the mucus of the noſe, ſweat of 
the head, &c. | 

HA'NDLE (S.) the protuberating part of a 
thing, by which it is commonly moved from 
place to place, or readily made uſe of; meta- 
phorically, it is a matter or buſineſs that ſub- 
jets a man to be found fault for, or gives 
another an advantage over him, &c. 

HANDLE (V.) to feel or take hold of with 
the hand; alſo to treat upon a ſubject in 
words or writing. 

HA'ND- MAID (S.) a woman-ſervant- 

HA*NDSOME (A.) beautiful, comely, decent 
alſo generous, 

HA*NDSOMNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, comeli- 
neſs, decency, generoſity, &c. 

HA'ND-SPECK or SPIKE (S.) a ſmall lever 
to move h 
wind up the cable or hoiſt the anchor, gene- 
rally made of wood, and when iron, it is 
called a crow. 

HAND (A.) that is very uſeful ; alſo fit or 


bold a graſp in his 


HAN 


bodies with, and in Ships, to 


ready for, or at the hand ; clever, ingenious, 
ready at doing any thing. 

HA'NDY-WORK (S.) any thing done or per- 
formed by the hand. 

HANG (V.) to ſuſpend upon ſomething ; alſo 
to puniſh a malefactor with death, by ſuſ- 
pending him by the neck. 

HA'NG-DOG (S.) a vulgar expreſſion for an 
ill-looking or roguiſh fellow. 

HA'NGER (S.) a broad, ſhort, crooked ſword, 
HA'NGER-ON (S.) one that is kept by the 
generoſity or charity of another, a loitering, ' 
idle fort of a perſon. 

HA'NGERS (S.) irons made with notches in 
them to let up or down, to hang a pot over 
the fire, to boil meat, &c, 

HA'NGINGS (S.) the linings of rooms, made 
of paper, filk, ſtuff, &c. according to the 
owner's fancy, which may eafily be took 
down or put up inſtead of wainſcoting, that 
is generally fixed. 

HA'NG-MAN (S.) the common executioner 
of juſtice upon all forts of criminals, as whig- 


ping, burning, and hanging. 
HANK (S.) a ſkain of thread, fill, worſted, 
&c. alſo an advantage that one perſon has, 


to have over another, 


or is 
HA'NKER (V.) to long or defire for, or cover 
after any thing. | 
HANSE (S.) a company of merchants united 
—_—— reget her 


trade that is wrought 
and. 
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HAR 
together for mutual advantage, and the pro- 


motion of trade. 
HA'NSE TOWNS (S.) certain free towns of 
Germany and the North, united by ſtrict 
league, under laws and magiſtrates of their 
own appointing, for the better carrying on of 
commerce, and their mutual ſafety and aſſiſ- 
tance ; this famous aſſociation is ſuppoſed to 
begin at Bremen on the Weſer, in the year 
1164, according to others in 1260, immedi- 
ately after the incurſions and pyracies of the 
Danes, Normans, &c. At firſt it conſiſted 
only of towns fituate on the coaſts of the 
Baltick Sea, but its ſtrength and reputation 
increaſing, there was ſcarce any trading city 
in Eurepe, but defired to be admitted into it, 
and in proceſs of time it conſiſted of 66 cities ; 
they grew ſo formidable as to proclaim war 
againſt Waldemar, king of Denmark, about 
year 1348, and againſt Erick in 1428, 
with 40 ſhips, and 12,000 regular troops be- 
ſides ſeamen ; this gave umbrage to ſeveral 
princes, who. ordered the ſeveral merchants 
of their reſpective kingdoms, to withcraw 
their effects, and ſo broke up the greateſt 
part and. ſtrength of the aſſociation z a great 
many towns in Germany ſtill retain the name, 
though they no longer are governed by thoſe 
laws. 
HA'NSEL (S.) the firſt money taken for any 
ſort or parcel of goods. | 


tune, accident, 

HA'PPEN (V.) to come to paſs, to be, 
HA'PPIN ELS (S.) ſucceſsſulneſs, bleſſedneſs, 
ſatis faction of mind, &c. 

HAP ( A.) ſucceſsful, fortunate, proſper- 
ous, ſerene, eaſy, well-pleaſed, or ſatisfied in 


mind. 
HARA'NGUE (S.) a long, formal ſpeech, or 
blick oration. 
HARA'NGUE (V.) to ſpeak much upon a 
ſubject in publick or private. 
HA'RBINGER (S.) a meſienger or officer be- 
longing to the court, who "goes before and 
provides lodgings for a king or other great 


perlonage. 

HA'RBOROUGH (S.) in Leiceſterſhire, a gobd 
thorough-fare town, whoſe market is weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 66 com- 

HA RBOUR (S.) a ſea- port, „or ſtation 
where thips may ride with at anchor, 


and is principally meant of thoſe places im 
proved by art, and ſecured by a large bomb 
or cham, and furniſhed with a mole, &c. 
HA RBOUR (V.) to lodge, entertain, or pro- 
vide neceſiaries for a perſon; and ſometime 
it is taken in a bad ſenſe, to conceal, encou- 
rate, or abet thieves, traitors, &. 
HA*KRBOURLESS (A.) that has no ſettled 
place of habitation or lodging. 
HARD (A.) the quality fo called in 
to ſoft, or that compoſition of the parts of a 


HAP or HAP-HA'ZARD, (S.) chance, for- 


HAR 


body that maxes great teſiſtance to any preſ- 


HARM: 


fare that is made upon it: , 
difficult to be done perten . in HA" 
through, troubleſome, vexatious, k. * 
HA'RDEN (v.) to make hard, or to cloſe the * 
pores of a body, fo as to make it leb epd HA 
of ſeparation than it was before. 
HA'RDINESS (S.) courageouſneſs, boldnel, — 
ſtoutnel, uudauntedneſs, &c, AR 
AS (A.) ſomewhat hard inc linable _ 
to iff or ; allo bleſore 
ations, &c. x Ty * * 
HA'RDNESS (S.) the cloſe and cohe- ; 
fon of = body, whey i bs one, — 
-_ 2 reſiſting che preſſure of other bode is to 
it. RI 
HARDS (S.) the coarſer part of flax f. oY 
from the finer, and — 5 _ 
HARDSHIP (S.) the circumſtance of under. by 
going, of ſuffering great wrong, injury, HARD 
convenience. Ma 
HA'RDY (A.) able to bear cold, much iabour vided 
and fatigue ; alſo ſtout, bold, reſolute, &. cond 
HARE (S.) a ſmall wild creature that iienght dt 
by hunting, and reckoned a fort of veniſon, HARM 
HARE (V.) to hurry, frighten, ſtorm, or make 
ſcold at a perſon, in tl 
HA'RE-BRAINED (A.) thoughtlef, cares, lane 
heedleſs, negligent. one. 
HA'RE-LIP (S.) a lip (lit, parted, or chm HARM 
in two like a hare's. pleafir 
HA*'RIOT or HE'RIOT (s.) a due, ſervice, HARN 
or fine belonging to the lord of a minor x Randi 
the death of a tenant, which is the beſt teat cordin 
the tenant died poſſeſſed of, whether it wa HA'RN 
horſe, ox, or cow. either 
HA'RIOT SERVICE (S.) the tenure by faries | 
which a perſon holds lands, for which he b RARN 
to pay a hariot. fort of 
HA'RLEIGH (S.) in Meri netlſbirt, Noth. ARP 
Wales, a ſmall borough- town, ſeated on 4 which 
rock on the ſea-ſhore, but the houſes are but ed, an 
mean, and the people few, though governs! which 
by a mayor, &c. its market is weekly 0 legs, t 
Saturday; diftant from London 161 computed, the m 
and 193 meaſured miles. right | 
HA'RLEQUIN (S.) a merry-andrew, bub wood, 
foon, or jack-pudding, and is now uſed fir hath t 
a very expert dancer at the play-houſe, df rows o 
in an antique dreſs, and commonly lik: 4 firſt ro 
Spaniard. res; 
HA RLOT (S.) a whore, concubine, ot miß, the th 
- eſpecially thoſe who get their living by ſuck there ar 
wicked practices. buttons 
HA'RLOTRY (S.) the diabolical trade, keep th 
practice of whoring, faſtened 
HA'RLSTON. (S.) in Norfok, a long, dr Pins plac 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Weigel the ke) 
day; diftant from Landen 82 computed, ut by pine 
95 meaſured miles. „ bs F ther; it 
may mg hurt, prejudice, of . BI the fr 
ury of any fort. | .. 
HARM v5 to damage, hurt, or prejodice but very 
any manner, wr _ t 
HA'RMFUL (A) hurtful, huren, a f ach i 
judigial, *: an thin 


HAR | 
innocent, honeſt, kind, 
A — diſpoſition or inclination 


to injure any body. 1 
'2 MLESSNESS (S.) the diſpoſition or in- 
ae g ave 4 kindneſs and tender- 


neſs, and the abborrence of doing an injuri- 


ous act. | 
ARMONNICAL (A.) ſomething that is a- 
— or — to ſound, or proportion 
ſicel. | * * 
— Diviſion of a Lia, in Geometry, 
i when it is ſo divided, that the whale line is 
to one of the extreams, 2s the other extream 
is to the intermediate part. : 
HARMO/NICAL COMPOSITION (S.) is 
the compoſing or making muſick , ſo as to be 
acreeable to the laws of harmony and me- 


ody. 

HARKMO NIC AL PROPORTION (S.) in 
Myfct, is when the ſtring or line is fo di- 
vided, that the difference of the firſt and ſe- 
cond, ſhall be to the difference of the ſecond 
and third, as the firſt is to the third, 

HARMO'NICAL SOUNDS (S.) are ſuch as 
make a determinate number of vibrations, 
in the time that ſome other fundamental 
und, to which they are referred, makes 


HARMONIOUS (A.) melodious, agreeable, | 


pleaſing, charming- 


or at tanding; alſo muſick juſtly performed, ac 
cording to the ſtrict laws thereof, | 
HA RN ESS (V.) to cloath, dreſs, or accoutre 
either man or beaſt with all manner of neceſ- 
faries for buſineſs, pleaſure, or war. | 
RA'RNESS (S.) the furniture of horſes for any 
fort of carriage; alſo armour for men. 


\orthe ARP (S.) an ancient muſical inftrument, 
on 4 which the Moderns have very much i . 
re but ed, and now make of a e 


which is held upright between the perſon's 
legs, that plays on it: It has three parts; 
the main body of it, which conſiſts of the 
ncht fide, is made of eight flat fronts of 
wood, upon which is placed the table, Which 
hath two holes made like trefoil ; it has three 
rows of ſtrings, which in all make 78; the 
firſt row contains 29, which make four oc- 
taves; the ſecond row makes the half- turn; 
the third is the uniſon of the firſt row; 
there are two rows of pins, which are called 
buttons, on the right fide, which ſerve to 
keep the firings tight in their hales, and are 
kſteed at the other end to three rows of 
pins placed on the upper fide, which are called 
the keys; it is play'd on with both hands, 
pinching them in the ſame manner toge- 
ther; its muick is like that of a ſpinnet, all 
mY going 3 22 1 
ancient eum, is ſuppoſed to have 

but very few firings, and more like a lute or 
guitar than the inſtrument above deſcribed, 
viich is ſuppoſed to be derived, both name 


HARMONY (S.) agreement, good under- | 


7 
HA R 


barp ſtrung with wire, and the Nelcb 
harp ſtrung with gut, but in other reſpecta 
much alike. 

HARP (V.) to play upon the muſical inſtru- 
ment ſo called; alſo to dwell long, or conti- 
nue ſpeaking about the ſame matter or ſubject 
eG to inſiſt upon, or be poſitive in a 

INg- 

HA'RPER (S.) one who plays upon the in- 
ſtrument called a harp ; alſo one who dwells 
long upon a ſuhject, or that cannot get over a 
matter. 

HA“ RPIES or HA'RPYS (S.) fabulous mon- 
ſtere, daughters of Neptune and the Earth; 
they are ſaid to dwell in iſlands partly by ſea, 
and partly by land ; 8 
fowls with the face of a virgin, and bear's 
ears, their bodies like vultures, and 'hands 
like their hooked talons ; Virgil mentions 
three of them, viz. Aello, Ocypete, and Ce- 
Leno, which laſt Homer calls Podarge 3 Hefiod 
mentions only the firſt two; according to the 
por they haunted Phineus's houſe, infected 

is meat, and ſnatched it from his table ; 
but Zetes and Calais, two famous Argmauts, 
being winged, were ſent thither, and drove 
them away to the iſlands Strophades; all 
which is ſuppoſed to be only a fabulous ac- 
count of the locuſts that very much afflited 


veations of thoſe times transformed into the 
above-mentioned creatures. 

HARPINEE'RS or HARPONEE'RS (S.) 
thoſe men that manage the harping-irons, or 
ſpears in the whale fiſhery. 

HA*RPINGS (S.) in Ship+building, is the 
breadth of her at the bow; ſometimes the 
ends of the bends which are faſtened into the 
tern, are called harpings; alſo thoſe darts or 

. ſpears which are uſed in the whale-fiſhery to 
catch whales and other large fiſh, are called 
barping-irons, 

HARPO'CRATES (S.) the god of Science, 
among the Egyptians, pictured with his finger 
upon his mouth, and a wolf's ſkin full of eyes 
vpon his ſhoulders ; the peach-tree was conſe- 
crated to him, whoſe leaf is ſhaped like the 
tongue, and its fruit like the heart. 

HA RPSICORD (S.) a firinged muſical in- 
ſtrument, much uſed and played on, eſpeci- 
— organifts in particular. 

HA'RQUEBUS (S.) a ſhort, but-large-bored 
hand- gun. . 

HA'RRASS (V.) to weary, tire, or fatigue, 
to lay a country waſte by the continual in- 
roads of an enemy. 


that acts partly as a whore, and partly as a 
bawd ; alſo a noiſy, ſcalding, ill-natured old 


woman. | 
HA'*RRIER (S.) the hunter's term for a hound 
of an excellent ſcent, and great eagerneſs after 


kad thing, from the .. 


the game. 
HA RROW (S.) an inftrument uſed by huſ- 
bandman 


12 are among us two ſorts, 2x. the $ 


thoſe countries, and which the poetick in- 


HARRIDA'N (S.) a canting name for one 
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HAR 


handmen to break the clods of earth, and to 
draw the ground over the ſeed when ſown ; 
it is commonly made with pretty thick tim- 
bers, like the joiſts of an houſe, in a ſquare 
| form, and like a lattice, in the joinings of 
each little chequer or ſquare is faſtened a 
Arong iron ſpike, 
BARROW (V.) to break the clods of earth 
that has been ploughed and ſown, by drawing 
the barrowo over it to cover the grain with 
earth, and to lay it regular and ſmooth. 
HARSH (A.) tart, ſevere, or cruel, ſharp in 
taſte or diſpoſition. 


HA'RSHNESS (S.) tartneſe, ſourneſs, ſeveri- | 


ty, cruelty, &c. 

HA'RSLET (S.) the entrails of a hog that is 
eaten, as the liver, heart, '&c. 

HART (S.) a name for a ſtag or buck, and 
when he has been hunted by a king or queen, 
and eſcapes alive, then he is called a bart 


royal, : 

HART-E'VIL (S.) in wr 41 is a diſeaſe 
that affects the jaws and other parts of the 
forehand of a horſe, being a defluzion of 
rheum that renders him almoſt incapable of 
eating. 

HART FORD or HE'RTFORD (S.) the 
ſhire-town of Hart firdſtire, is a corpora- 
tion-town, whoſe market weekly on Satur- 
dy is well ſtored with corn, and all forts 
of proviſions ; it is built in the formof a Y, 
with a caſtle in the middle of the two horns ; 
it contains ſeveral ftreets and lanes, well-filled 
with handſome new-built houſes z it is plea- 

* fantly ſituated in a ſweet and wholſome air, 
in a dry vale ; many charters have from time 
to time been granted to this corporation, ſtill 
enereaſing their privileges; but the laſt grant- 
ed by king James I. anno 1605, grants them 
to be a free borough, and incorporates them 
by the name of the mayor, burgeſſes, and 
commonalty of the borough of Hartford, and 
by that name to have perpetual ſucceſſion, 
Se. that 10 chief burgeſſes, and 16 aſſiſtants, 
ſhouid attend the mayor upon publick buſi- 
neſs, &c. it ſends two members to parlia 
ment, which uſed to be choſe by the mayor 
and burgeſſes only ; but 15 Charles II. all the 
inhabitants who were houſe-keepers were al- 
lowed to vote, and ſo continue to this day; 
it hath always a nobleman for its high-ſtew- 
ard; it is diſtant from Londen 20 computed, 
and 23 meaſured miles. 

HA*'RTFORDSHIRE or RE'RTFORD- 
SHIRE (S.) is an inland county, bordering 
eaſt upon Efſex, ſouth on Middleſex, weft on 
Buckinghamſhire and Bedfordſhire, and north 
on Cambridgeſhire ; its form is nearly circular; 
it is in circumference about 130 miles, and 
from Royſton north, to Totrer idge ſouth, about 
27 miles, and from Pwtnam in its weſt part, 
to Cheflon- Nunnery eaftward, about 28 miles; 
Its air is temperate, ſweet and healthful ; its 
foil rich and plenteous, yielding abundance of 


corn, cattle, wood and 


eee. 


HAS 
thing that yields either 


a t * 
— z it 8 eight . R HA 
wns, 120 pariſhes 8 i 
to parliament. N — 0 
3 (S.) in Devonſpire, 2 foal 2 
town, whoſe market is week on Seed 8 HAs 
diſtant from Londen 1 4 As 
[, meafored miſe n 1 
ARTLEPOO LE (S.) in Durban. ; thi 
paſſed on all fices. — weſt, Dr HA": 
its market is week on M it is prin con 
cipally noted now for its ſafe harbour, when HA'S 
the colliers going to and from Nervcaftl py in « 
in ; it is an ancient corporation b ed | 

L governed by : 

a mayor, his brethren, and ſubordinate af. bill 
cers ; diſtant from London 187 computed, ad whi 
"_—@ 6 meaſured miles, mer 
HARVEST (S.) the time or feafon that th ket 
corn, &c. is ripe, and fit to get into the Gy 
barns, &c, alſo any time of advantage i it, | 
trade or buſineſs when it is very fluſh, c — 
there is 2 great deal going forward. havi 
HA'RWICH (s.) in Est, ſeated nexr th from 
mouth of the Steur, is a moſt noble harkow wi 
and fine ſea-port, and though it is not a hr HAST 
- town, yet it is well peopled, and fortified boch peſco 
by nature and art, towards the ſea, by which, HA ST 
and the river, about 4 is encompaſſed ; it » ach 
walled in, and the ſtreets in general are payel * 
with a fort of petrify'd clay; one thing n+ * 
markable is, that though the entrance int 1 
the ſea is very wide, being between two u 11e 
three miles over at high water, yet the chu At 
nel where the ſhips muſt keep, and cone 20 
to the harbour, is deep, and narrow, 1 
which fide there is a very ftrong fort, vel ; =; 
planted with guns, ſo that no ſhip can goin » a. 
and out, but muſt always be within gut- — ry 
ſhot ; the packet-boat goes out and com i dab 4 
from Holland, &c. It is governed by amayo, batches 
annually choſen out of eight aldermen, wiv way; 
with 24 capital burgeſſes conſtitute the cu. he 
poration ;z its market is we:kly on Tuclay; 8 in ba 
diſtant from Londen 61 computes, and 71 the har: 
meaſured miles, Arch 
HASH (S.) in Cookery, is meat cut (m!] u & chic 
ſtewed, which is generally done to the it miſchie 
maining part of a joint dreſſed the du « filing u 
meal before, and which near the bone vn fiogle fi 
not boiled or roaſted enough. bc. as t 
HA'SLE (S.) the wo2d of the ſmall nit dr, Aren 
uſed for fiſhing-rods, &c. ; be chop 
HA'SLEMERE (S.) a berough-town in &. all a; 
rey, whoſe market is weekly on Tueren 
ſends two members to parliament ; and th to produc 
it has but one church, yet it is reported e eng, 
have no difſenter of any kind live init; . al che 
tant from Land 36 computed, and 41 u ber of f 
fared miles. 11 Ording t 
HA'SLINGDEN (s.) a ſmall town 9 Ut veby, 
caſpire, whoſe market is weekly on Wer, ATCH) 
day; diſtant from Londen 150 computed, # Kat of a 
179 meaſured miles. Where 2 þ 


HASP (S.) a ſmall iron or braſs faſtening w 
hatch, or half-door, ix r af 


HAT 


Pp * 
RAY M 2 bolt or baſp. 


fo h J a cuſhion covered with mat- 
to 9 . with hay, uſed in churches 
* for people to kneel on; ſometimes alſo called 
a baſs. 
8 HASTE (S.) hurry, quickneſs, diſpatch. 
4 HASTE or HA'STEN (V.) to excite, ſtir up, 
** quicken, forward, or promote the doing of a 
thing with diſpatch. . 
3 1 A'STINESS (S.) angrinefs, or readineſs to be- 
ee come angry upon a very flight occaſion. _ 
* HASTINGS (S.) an ancient town- corporate 
* in Suſex, and one of the Cinque · ports, ſeat- 
* ed between a high cliff ſeawards, and a high 
ly bill landwards ; hath two fireets, in each of 
* which there is a pariſh- church; it ſends two 
1 members to parliament, and has two mar- 
kets weekly, wiz. on Wedneſday and Satur- 
* wy ; this town has ſeveral good houſes in 
it, but its harbour, which was formerly fa- 
n mous, is now a poor road for ſmall veſſels, 
e laing been ruined by violent ſtorms ; diſtant 
18 from London 54 computed, and 62 meaſured 
miles, 
rior WW: 4'$TINGS (S.) the fruit commonly called 
qu peſcods, or green peaſe. 


HA'STY (A.) ſudden, unpremeditated, quick, 
in a hurry ; alſo paſſionate, or ſoon moved to 


ity 

anger, 
1 AT (S.) che common covering upon a man's 
ing w head in the day - time, and now moſt general 
e - ly of a black colour. 
* 


ATCH (S.) a ſmall or half door, often put 
dert the ſtreet, to prevent people's coming in, 
yet ſo, that any meſſage or ſmall parcels may 
be taken in, and delivered out without open- 
ing it; in a Ship, thoſe looſe parts of che- 
quer-work upon the decks, which are in the 
mid-ſhip before the main-maſt, thro* which 
goods are let down into the hold, are called 
batches, and the opening is called the batch- 
way; alſo flood-gates ſet in a river to ſtop 
the current of the water; alſo when a man 


i in bad circumſtances, he is ſaid to be under 
and 71 the batches, 

BATCH (V.) to bring forth young, as hens 
wy @ chickens ; alſo to lay or contrive a plot or 


miſchievous deſign ; and in Drazping, it is 
filing up the (hades with a great number of 
fngle fine ſtrokes, ſome circular, ſome ſtrait, 
ke. 23 the nature of the thing requires, 
ATCHET (S.) a carpenter's tool with which 
de chops or cleaves wood, and is oftentimes 
called an ax. 

ATCHING (s.) the maturating eggs fo as 
to produce young chickens alive; alfo the in- 
renung, potting, or conttiving miſchief, &c. 
uo the ſhadowing a picture by a great num- 


| 41 0 45 ſmall lines drawn ftrait or curved, ac- 
Wrding to 

1 4 the deſign that is to be expreſſed 

Wein. 


ATCHMENT (s.) an atchieyement or 
at of arms put upon the wall of an houſe 


to faſten a door or hatch by, or 


Mares perſon died, and commonly remains 


HAU 


there a year; alſo the diſpoſing or marſal- 
ling ſevera] coats of arms in one eſcutclicon. 

HATE (V.) to be envious, or bear \ll-will to 
a perſon, to have an utter averſion to, or 

iſlike for a thing; this expreſſion in ſcrip- 
ture often means only a leſſer degree of love 3 
as, No man can two maſters, for either 
be wwill bate the one and love the atber ; and, 
he who ſpareth the rod hateth his child, &c. 

HA'TEFUL (A.) any thing that deſerves 
diſreſpect, that is odious, wicked, or abo- 
minable. 

HA'TFIELD, HA TFIELD REGIS, or 
KING'S HA'TFIELD (S.) in Ehr, ſome- 
times called TIED a pretty good 
town, with a ſmall market weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from Londen 25 computed, 
and 28 meaſured miles. 

HA'TFIELD (S.) in Hertfordſhire. a good 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday z 
diſtant from London 17 computed, and 20 
meaſured miles. 

HA'THERLEGH or HA'THERLY (S.) in 
8 a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Londen 160 
computed, and 194 meaſured miles. 


HA'TRED (S.) a ſettled ill will, or difreſpe&- 


ful diſpoſition of one perſon towards another 
in conſequence of which he will do whatever 
may be injurious to him. 


HAVE (V.) to poſſeſs, enjoy, know, hold, 


keep, or detain. 


HA'VEN (S.) a port, harbour, or proper place 


for ſhips to ride ſafe in. 


HA'VERFORD or HA'VERFORD-WEST 


(S.) in Pembrokeſhire, Seuth-Wales, a borough- 
town, and county of itſelf, which ſends one 
member to parliament, is commodiouſly ſeat- 
ed on the fide of a hill, and on a creek of 
Milford-Hawen, over which it hath a fine 
ſtone bridge; it is a good town, ſtrong, well- 
built, clean and populous ; contains three 
pariſh-churches, has a good trade, and many 
veſſels belonging to it; the aſſizes are held, 
and the county goal kept here; has two 
markets weekly, viz. on Tueftlay and Satur- 
day, which are very great, both for cattle 
and proviſions; it is governed by a mayor, 
ſheriff, common-council, and juſtices of the 
peace ; it enjoys ſeveral immunities, and has 
many gentlemens ſeats in and near it; diſtant 
from London 195 computed, and 254 mea- 
ſured miles. 


HAU'GHTINESS (s.) pride, loftineſs of miad, 


a being lifted up above the conſderation of 
thinking juſtly of ourſelves and others, 


HAU'GHTY (A.) proud, lofty, diſdainful, 


ſcornful, im 


perious, &c. 


HAUNT (v.) to frequent or go to a place of- 


; alſo a troubleſome way of diſturbing a 
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HAW 


p- that a perſon goes to, which is called 
| his Gaunt, or one of hie Bun. 
HAU'NTER (S.) one who goes often to a 
place, as a tavern haumter is one who goes 
HAVOCK (S.) waſte, ſpoil, deſtruction, or 
ain of 2u5 ding: TSR) MAC 
"Je make HA Vvock (V.) is to deſtroy, ruin, 
_- canſume, or waſte an eſtate, , fortune, = 
country, 99 
HAU TBOY-or HO'BOY (S.)-a' muſical in- 
firument of the wind-kind, blawn with the 
mouth through a reed, and play d upon with 
the fingers ; alſoa curious ſummer · fruit much 


like a ſtra . a 
HAW (S.) a ſmall the fruit of the white- 
* thorn tree or buſh; alſo a griftle growing be- 


2 the nether eye-lid and the eye of a 
HAWK (£) e bit of grey, of a bold and ge- 
| — Gr pong re 
_  forts,. kinds, or ſpecies ; t is 
ann 
m or Falconry;' and in the Canting Language, 
it fignifies any officer of juſtice, as a conſta- 
dle, bailiff, &c. N | 
HAWK (V.) to go a ſporting or fowling with 
2 bird called a Gawvt or falcon; allo to firive 
to ſpit up phlegm, &c, alſo to cry or ell 
things publickly about in order to get cuſ- 


© tomers. 

" HA'WKERS (S.) were anciently eſteemed 
fraudulent perſons, who went from place to 
. @lace to ſell or buy any commodity in a clan- 
| deftine or unfair and unlicenſed manner; but 
now they are thoſe who fell news-papers a- 
bout the ſtreets, or who utter wares, by vir- 
tue of a licence from the commiſſioners who 

are appointed for that purpoſe. 
HA'WKING (s.) hunting for ſmall birds with 
a hawk; a'ſo ſelling any commodity or thing 
about the ſtreets or country, by going from 
door to door, &c. and not keeping a ſettled 
place, market, or ſhop, 
HA'WKSHEAD (S.) a ſmall town in Lan- 
' _ caſpire, whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 202 computed, and 265 

meaſured miles. WE? 

HA'WSER. (S.) a three-ftrond rope, and may 
be called a little cable, for that which is a 
_ ſmall ſhip's cable, is but big enough for the 
bawſer of a large one; they ſerve for many 
: uſes; ny to warp a ſhip over a bar, &c. | 
* HAWSSES (S.) che great round holes before 
and under the head of a ſh'p, out of or thro” 
- which the cables come when ſhe is at anchor; 
- when they lie high, from the water, it is 
called a bd, bawſe,; when it is ſuppoſed the 
; able is fretted or. chafed, or like to burn in 
the hatuſe, then they ſay fe/b the bawſe, 
that is veer. out 8. little cprdage ; and 
pon pr HY ay 4h > gy ws 
' banvſes "to winding | , , ve 
- fine HY one about the other, the undoing 


To mate HEAD (V.) to ſet one's fel : 


ö 


— 


HEA 
ther's Batuſe, the is ſaid to N the bare 
Cc. ſo in common Speech, whey one perf 

or cilappointy another's 
Jed or defired, he i lit 
Sub- li, g 
ween two rivers, having 
great market weekly on Monday; 4: 


from Londen 116 


HAY (S.) graſs mown down and dried 
ſun, on purpoſe for horſes bears 


rr 


= 


winter-time in cities, tables, or other hes A 
when and where and growing 
cannot be had. de = * 
To dance the HAY (V.) to dance in 2 ring, 4 
HA'YLSHAM (S.) in Sehe, a ſmall tom, 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; dim — 
— * 46 computed, and 53 Meili vi 
HAZARD 689 pet, danger, chance; a6 WY >, 
the name of a game at dice much played at; but 
alſo a term at *. : On 
HAZ ARD (V.) to put to the venture, o no 
the riſque or chance of the good or ill fucceh 10 
of a thing; and in Billiard-Play, it is the * 
ſtrileing another's ball into the pockets, ret; ak 
or holes in the fides of the tables. but 
HA'ZARDOUS (A.) dangerous, uncertain, that 
hag has a greater probability of milling tha HF A 
u . 4 0 | 
HAZE (S.) a thick, wet f | — 


: 0g · 
HAZ (A.) foggy, cloudy, miſty, dark, al, 


„Kc. alſo the upper or top part d 4 
many inſtruments, &c. as of a hamne, rag 
nail, &c, 


HEAD (V.) to lead or go at the front of a pu 
ty ; to aſſiſt, encourage, or ſupport by 1. 


vice, „ &ce. and in Trade, to let in the 


money ; 
ends of caſks, put on the tops of nails, & 


ſon or thing, to ſtrive or endeavour # 
= difficulties, and maſter diadur 


overcome Is com 
tages. . quaſh 
HE'AD-ACH (S.) a tormentiog, troublc07 well 2 


and painful di in the head. 
HE'ADBOROUGCH (S.) was anciently tit 
chief of the frank-pledge, and now 3 [9 
or ſubordinate conſtable. 


HE'ADINESS (S.) the ſpiritucus orf 7 laid 45 
quality of any ſort of liquor, whereby 488 Ap ( 
or gets up into the head ; alſo obſ6nacy, p another 
verſeneſs, ſtubbornneſs, raſhnels, ical to encre 


me with ad mg 


rateneſs, &c. the ſa cn peu 


HE'AD-LAND (S.) a part of a | 
acroſs at the 415 97 4 22 lands ; allo a pt 
ef Jand lying farther out at {ea,than the 
HE'AD-LINES (S) the ropes of al iow 


them is called charing the bau; and — 


- 
— 


=_ — 
4 * 


HE A Z 1. 

al u faſtened to the yard; the harmony or diſagreeableneſs of muſick, | [4 

5 HEA DON (S.) an ancient borgugh-town in | &c. ſometimes it means trying a. cauſe in 1&8 
5 the Eaff- Riding of Yarkſhire, à handſome, a court before a judge, who is to determine T1694 
Gd well-built town, with a ſmall haves from | the controverſy, and ſhew what the law di- | 1 
the ſea, which increaſes continually ; govern- | refs, 1 | 

good ed by a mayer, &c, but now by reaſon of HEARING (s.) that agreeable ſenſe by which x | 7 | 
* 2 the ſea's encroaching upon it, it is grown | we readily and eafily know the mind of an- \if 
Rint mean; its market is weekly on Saturday; other from the words or ſounds he uttets, &c. 1 
We difant from Lenden 14.1 computed, and 172 al in Divinity, the attending or hearkaing 3} 
meaſured m'les. to the preacher at publick or private ſermons, # 

n the HEA'D-PIECE (S.) armour made to fit and lectures, &c. | 4 | i, 
n the put on the head; alſo one that is ingenious, | HEA'RKEN (V.) to attend d to what 1 f 
aces kilful, or learned, is ſaid to have a good | another fays, to take advice, and follow the T8 
pa bead-piece. counſel of another ; alſo to lften privately to * 


fore-maſt, ſprit- ail, and ſprit- ail top- maſt,, with a covetous defire of knowing other peo- 


town, whoſe uſe is to govern the head of the hip, ple's ſecrets or buſineſs, and to talk or tell 

fant and make it fall off, and keep out of the tales from place to place. 

afurd wind. IHEA'RKNER (S.) a hearer, but is 
HEA'D-SEA- (.) after a great ſtorm, the] meant in a bad ſenſe, for a liſtner. 

; al wind will ſuddenly alter fix or more points, HEA“ R-SA (S.) common fame, or 


op report, 
but the ſea will go the ſame way as before for | that which is taken from other people's talk, 
ſme hours; then if your courſe lie ſo as to] without knowing the abſolute certainty of 


n go liebt againſt this ſea, you will meet it} the fact. 

ſucceh right a-he:d, for which reaſon it is called a HEARSE (S.) a covered waggon, uſed com- 
is '7 trad-ſea ; ſometimes when there is but a little] monly to carry a dead corpſe to * 
des wind, the ſea will come contrary to the wind, of interment ; alſo a term in Hunting tor a 


but then, in a ſmall time, the wind will come © hind in the ſecond year-of her age. 
that way. HEART (S.) a muſculous part in the animal 
HEA'DY or HE'ADSTRONG (A.) ſtubborn, | body, fituate in the thorax, wherein the 
obftinate, reſ-lute,. that will go after his own | veins all terminate, and from which ali the 
opinion z alſo ale, wine, or other liquors that | arteries ariſe, and which by its altern te con- 
are ſtrong, and apt to intoxicate the head, | traction and dilatatian is the chief inſtrument 
are (aid to be heady, of the circulation of the blood, and the prin- 
HEAL (V.) to mend, cure, or make well a | ciples of vital action; its figure is conical, its 
fore, wound, Sr. alſo to compoſe differences, | magnitude indeterminate; it bas two great 
make vp quarrel«, jars, diſcords, &c. | cavities called ventricles, the one ſomewhat 
EA'LING (S.) the art of curing wounds, | bigger than the other, through which the 
ſores, fhickneſs, &c. and of allaying the angry | blood of the animal is continually paſſing and 
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part d ſpoſitons of mens minds one towards ano- repaſſing, called by the Azatomyfs, the cigcu- 
ther, upon the account of quarrels, xc. lation of the blood; alſo the ſoundeit or ſtrong · 1 
HEALING, HEA'LTHY, or HEA'LTH-| elt part of a tree is cailed the bart, &c, . 
fa pi FUL (A.) omething that conduces to, or | HEA'RT-BURNING (S.) a very trouble- Wi | 
LE promotes the cure of ſores, wounds, &c. | come, uneaſy diſtemper, occafioning a great -Y 4 
et int the reſtoring loſt health, compoſing differen- | diſorder in the ſtom- ch; alſo an envious and 2 ns ' 
„ kr. ey, &t. grudging diſpoſition againſt, or at the good tf 1 
gaink 1 HEALTH S.) a due temperament, or confti- | others. ling. : 133088 
ow” tution of the ſeveral parts whereof an animal | HEA'RTEN (V.) to encourage, cheer, ſup- 11 
1 1 


k compoſed, both in reſpect of quantity and port, or keep up the ſpirtes of a perſon. 

qulty, and this in reſpeQ of — as HEART H (S.) the floor or bottom of a fire- 
well as of the body. place, on which the common cuftom is now 
EALTHY or HEA'LTHFUL (A.) ary] to ſet ſtoves or grates with fire in them, but 
thing that contributes or conduces to health, | formerly they uſed to burn or lay the fire da 
. whether air, food, exerciſe, &c. the bearth. | 

EAP (S.] a large or ſmall number of things | HEA'RTINESS (S.) hbealthinefs, firength, 
laid on, or piled one upon another, ſoundneſs of conſtitution ; alſo fincerity, true 
LAP (V.) to pile, or lay things one upon | friend{hip, and an earneſt endeavou# to pro- 
mother, to hoard, hide, or earneſtly ſtrive} mote the good and intereſt of à perſon. oe 


to encreaſe a perſon's wealth, by ſpending ve- RTLESS (A.) without bope 
-t HEAR | — . 
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— n ̃ ¶ͤ err 


LID 


ry ſparingly, and taking all poſſible 
* e-'ting and ſaving much. having no courage, or expectation 
V.) to receive ſounds of all forts by | HEA'RTY (A.) Rrong, lüſty, healthy, live- 


« SI 


* "gans of the ears to the common ſenſo: ＋ active; alſo ſincere, firm amd true to N 
7), from whence the mind forme a judgment | . 1 
* KA 4 


— <M- 


.- -. WSB 
MEAT (8. ls commonly confdered us an inhe- 
rent 

the primary ones, and the oppoſite to cold; 
but the experience of the latter philoſopher: 
have determined, chat it is only octaſioned by 
firong motion in the parts 
is compoled, and ſo con- 
inherent, but accidental in all 
are 
than others; and as this acts 
bodies, occafions particular ideas 
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fi 


is the reſult of motion, 


following — 
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ty in bodies, and fo called one of| 


varicus degrees of it, ſome 


to the particular ſenſations | 


HED 


and in the Sea L „ a i 
and falls only by eee of ot tk 
when ſhe is at anchor, is faid to a 


ſer. * 

4 (S.) this word has various 

tions, ſometimes it means that 

the angels, faints, and all good reg 

E Lo hngs 
praiſes to „and where he more i 
ately ſhews himſelf in power . 

ſometimes it means only that vaſt expanſe 

where the ftars are; and ſometimes only the 
common atmoſphere or air; and it is often 


o 


= 
sr re 


HEE 


applied to a ſtate of happineſs, pleaſure lee 
content here, as well as hereafter. - HEE 
HEAVE O'FFERINGS (S.) the tithes t ya 
preſents of the firſt-fruits that in the Jew HEE" 
church were preſented to the prieſts, ful, 
HEA'VINESS (s.) weightineſs, drowſaes, HEE' 
forrowfulneſs, unapprehenfiveneſs, HEE! 
HEAVY (A.) weighty, fd, mournfu), Gr. * 
rowful, flow, dull, ih, or ' HEEL 
five. hoot 
{HE'BRAISM (S.) a phraſe, idiom, or mane: maſt 
of ſpeaking uſed by the Hebrews, or nativs pared 


of Canaan. 

HE'BREW (S.) the tongue or language of the 
ancient Fetus, ſuppoſed by ſome to have bet 
the firſt and only language in the world; all 
a Jew or inhabitant of Canaan, 

HE'CATE (S.) a goddeſs called Luna in hes 
ven, Diana on earth, and Hecate or Pri- 
oo in hell; ſhe was repreſented with thre 

„ Viz. a hag's head on the right, 
dog's head on the left, and a wild boar't in 
the middle 


HE'CATOMB: (s.) a Gerifice offered on 


ſome very extraordinary occaſions, config 
of one hundred oxen, which the Lacden- the city 
nians offered yearly for the hundred cities u- 2 L 
der their ſubjection, and which others Gd i ab-me 
ſheep, lambs, &c. upon other occaſion; backed 
fore affirm that it was not reſtriinel u ay. 
that number only, but only fignified a grit J 
many, which might be leſs or more, x. ru 15th 
m_ to the circumſtance of the perſon : 1 

ng. " 
HE'CTOR (V.) to vapour, boaſt, brag, mn, 3 
inſult, affront, bully, or pretend to gi my 
matters. «+ of 30 » 
it [HE'CTOR (S.) a man's name; alſo 2 nict- 

name for 9243 bully, * pretends u 2 
Febt for the cauſe of whors, 4e 5 A 2 
who brags or boaſts much of what be 5 ads a 
capable of doing. 4 wo oy 
; [HEDGE (.) a defence or encloſure of bn 1 
made commonly of quick-ſets, {mall bs as 
es, &c, Ae 
HEDGE (V.) to encompaſs or enchſe 2 2 


With hedges; alſo to ſecure or re it 
dangerous debt, voyage, wager, &c- 
HE DGE BIRD (s.) a ſcoundrel, or we 


four-footed r 
by roy bats Br 


SET rr 


a% IT © =8 


1 * 


1 


ET: "x 
* 
4 — 


fiſting 


SY 


6 *  f:equent miſtakes with thoſe hiſtorians 


HE G 
thorns, all over his tack, which when he 
rde with his head between his 
legs, ſerves 38 2 defence for him againſt any 
other creature that may offer to hurt him, | 
which it cannot do without offending him- 
ſelf ; it lives in a hole under ground upon 
wild fruits, which he carries in thither, 
HEDGE TA'VERN or A'LEHOUSE (S.) 3 
by, obſcure houſe, that ſells very ordinary R- 
quor, and commonly entertains diſorderly, or 
mean company. 


AEED v) to be cautious, watchful, obſer- 
yagt, and 
HEEDFUL (A.) careful, cautious, watch- | 
iT LESS (a.) negligent careleſs, &c- 
HEE'DL , , , ; 
HEEDLESSNESS (S.) without thought, care, 


or obſervation. 
HEEL ($,) the lower and hinder part of the 
foot ; in a Ship, it is that part of the main- 
maſt, fore-maſt, and mizzen-maſt, which is, 
pared away a little flanting on the afterward 
fide of the foot of the maſt, but the heels of 
the top · maſts are 
N FEL(V, in the _ is when a 
hip hes down on her fide, whether ſhe be a- 
float or aground, and ſo ſhe bel: much or 
kitle to the ftar-board or port. | 
EELER (S.) in Cock- Fighting, is a cock 
that ſtrikes and cuts much with his ſpurs. 
JEGIRA (S.) properly ſignifies perſecution 
for the ſake of religion; the Mabemetans call 
their epocha, or beginning of their preſent 
computation of time by this name, which; 
commences from the flight of Mabomet from 
the city of Meccha, which according to us 
begins in the 622d year of Chriſt, when 
Mabmet having conquered Medina, it ſo: 
ſtartled the principal men of MMeccha, that 
they raiſed a conſiderable power againſt him, 
dy which they forced him to fly, on Friday 
the 15th of July, anno Chrifti 622. To un- 
cerſtand the begira truly, it muſt be obſerved, 
1, That the Mabometans year is lunar, that 
it confiſts of 12 lunar months of 30 and 29 
un alternately, ſo that their common year 
conliſts of 354 day. 2. They uſe a period 
af zo yeary, conſiſting of 19 common, and 
11 extraordinary ones, wiz. of 355 days each, 
which are the 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, 21, 
24, 26 and 29; ſo that 33 Arabian years 
make very near 32 Julian years z this occa- 


HEED (.) care, caution, obſervation, and di- | 


&, See Petawius, and other HELISPHE'RICAL-LINE (5)i8 the rhumb- 
' line lines deſcribed | 

wg « HIGLER (s.) a foreftaller,| er turai 1 
the at pexſon that buys up proviſions in | proaching continually neargr and nearer 


HEL 


what's to be done, 

HEI'F ER (S.) a virgin or maiden cow, ſome- 
what larger and older than a' calf, but not 

K 

HT (S.) the tallneſs of any perſon or 
thing; and Geometrically, is the third di- 
menſion of body, otherwiſe by 
thickneſs ; in particular branches of the Ma- 
thematicks, where ſolidity is not conſidered, it 
is called the altitude of a body from a certain 
place, as of the fun, moon, ftars, a houſe, 

mountain, ſteeple, &c. 

HEIR (S.) one who ſucceeds to another's in- 
heritance after his deceaſe, of which there 
are ſeveral ſorts, as by the nearneſs of blood, 
which the laws of nations have made it the 
right to ſucceed ; ſome are called beir: of in- 
heritance, which is when the preſent poſſeſſor 
cannot ſet him aſide upon any account what- 
ever, 

HEIR APPARENT (S.) is one that muſt 
ſucceed, unleſs the preſent laws of fuccefſion 
are altered before the death of the preſent 
poſſeſſor. 

HEIR PRESU'MPTIVE (S.) is the neareſt 
relation to the preſent „ and which, 
without the particular will of the teftator, 
cannot be ſet aſide, 

HE'IRESS (S.) a female or woman heir, 

HELTACA (S.) facrifices performed in honour 
of the ſun. 

HELTAC AL (A.) pertaining or belonging to 
the ſun; fo in Afronemy, a ſtar riſes helia- 
cally, when it appears by coming out of the 
rays of the ſun, where before it was hid, and 
— when the ſun's light hinders 


its being ſeen, 
HELIOCE'NTRICE (A.) a term in Aftrone- 
my, by which things are repreſented as they 
would appear if the eye was placed in the 
center of the ſun, 
HELICO'METRY (S.) the art of drawing 
and meaſuring ſpiral lines upon a plain, and 
ſhewing their ive properties. 
HE'LICON (S.) a famous hill of Phocis, in 
Acbaia, a province of Greece, conſecrated to 
Apollo and the Muſes, now called Stramulipa, 
taken particular notice of upon account of 
the fountains of Hippocrene and Aganippe, the 
waters of which are reported to have done 


wonders. 
HE LIOGRAPHY (S.) the deſcription of the 


un. 
HE'LIOSCOPE (S.) a peculiar fort of tele- 
ſcopes, that are prepared on purpoſe for ob- 
ſerving the ſun, without prejudicing the eye, 
HELIOTRO PE (S.) the ſun-flower ; called 
alſo turn. ſale, ſaid always to follow, or turn 
to the ſun. 


or turning round the globe ſpirally, and 


country, and carries them to peoples] 
wl infead of felling them in the market.“ 
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Hr Lx (S.) in Gerry, is the fame with 2 | 
ſpiral- une; in Anatomm, it is the outward 
brim of the ear; in Achitache, it is the 
mall volutes under the flower of the Corin- 
_ rhian capital. 155 
HELL 48.) is commonly underſtood of a phce 
of puniſhment-for the wicked after this life, 
whither the vengeance of God follows them, 
by en irreverſible decree, to eternal puniſh- 
ment, and in this ſenſe; it is the eppoſite to 
Heaven; the Ancients were much divided in 
' their opinipn upon this ſubject, and the many 


.comemptible enouęh; ſometimes it is meant 
only of à ſtate of ſervitude, -uneafineſs, or 
great fatigue ;- and ſometimes fo idly applied, 
"a8 to mean only à place where taylors put 
their molen remnants of cloth, ſtuff; &c. 
Moch pains have been taken to prove the 
particular or fitvation, a+» well as the 
duration, and kinds of puniſhment 
there exerciſed, all which can amount to very 
little 


called by this name, &c. from this word do- 
ſcribed as above, a lewd, graceleſs, ſtubborn 


c. a lewd, vicious, proftitute woman, iy | 
called a bell cat, and a violent, diſorderly, 
hackrey coach - man, a bell-criver. ; 
HE'LLENISM (S.) a Grecram phraſe, or idiom 
+» of the Greek language. 
HE'LLENISTS (5.) Grecians, or inhabitants 
of Greece, but more particularly applied to a 
ſect among the Fews, who living diſperſed 


read the ſeriptures in the Septuaꝑint tranfla- 
tion, and performed. all their publick · offices 
in the Greek tongue. | 


- ſea, betwixt Emrepe on the weſt, Aſia on the 
-eaft, the Propmtes or ſea of Mara north- 
ward, the Egean ſea, now called the Archi- 
poelago (outhward ; it is now called the Darda - 
-nel/ian © Streights, ' or Streights of Galſipmi, 
taking its original name from Malle, daughter 


x ed bere. v4"! i f | 
HELLISH (A.) very wicked, profiigate, and 
- outrageouſly: ba. 1 70 
HELM (S.) that piece of timber which the 


vern the rudder; if a ſhip be vety foul, or 
us if the had no rudder or helm. 


Saturday x diſtant from Landon 166 computed, 
and 197 meafured miles. . 
HELMET (S.) a cap or armour for the head ; | 
in Herality; it is eocounted- the nobleft part 
of the and anciemly they were re@rain- | 


fables in the heathen mythology rendered it | | 


Ettle; fornetimes in Scripture the grave is 


in moſt provinces of the Roman empire, both 


HE'ELLESPON'F (.) a narrow arm of the 


to Albaner king of Thebvs, who was droun- 


-tcerſman holds in his hand, to direct and go- 
too deep, or too light, ſhe will frequemiy (ail | 
HELMESEEV-{8.) in te North-Riding ef 


at ire, a town tolerably built with ſtone |; 
and ſlate houſes, whoſe market is weekly on | 


HEM 
with an indifferent barbour, very 


on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 44 


. puted, and 50 meaſured miles. _ 


HELP (s.) ailiſtance, comfort, fupport, oy 


ty oy or k ind. 
E ( ) to aſh forward, encourage 
mote, teach, or inftru@, t 


HE'LPFUL (A. : 
— (A.) affiſting, forwarding, inſtrudl. 


HE'LPLESS (A.) one that is ble of per. 
forming what is noveſſury — 
get up ; alſo one that is deſti 
friends or afſiſtance. f 
HE LSTON G.) in Cormwall, a good boroigh- 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday ; 
| it is well ſeated upon the little river Coby, i 
one of the five coinage towns for tin, and hay 
| a tolerable harbour for ſhips a little below it, 
+ where the tin-ſhips load; it is large and pops · 
Jous, amd drives a confiderable trade; has four 
large fireets, and a handſome church; is p- 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, &c. and {nds 
two members to parliament ; diſtant from 
—.— 226 computed, and 294 meaſured 
Es. 
HE'LTER-SKELTER (S.) a cant word for: 
riotous, confuſed, diſorderly tumolt. 
HELVE (S.) the handle of a bill, pick · u, 
hammer, &c. | 
HEM (Part.) fo ho, heark, ſtop, ſtay, kt. 
HEM 6.) the outward edge of cloth, ſilk, &, 
turned inwards, and ſewed down to prevent 
its ravelling or fuſling out. 
HEM (V.) to turn down and ſew cloth, &, 
alſo to encompaſs or ſurround 2 perſon or 
place, ſo as he or it cannot get out or eſcape; 
alſo to call after a perſon at a diſtance without 
naming him, &c. 
HEMERALO'PIA (S.) a diſemper that df 
ables a perſon to ſee at any time but di- 


licht. 
HE'MEROBAPTISTS (S.) a ſect »mong the 
Fetus, ſo called, becauſe they bathed or wall 
themſelves every day in the year, eftreming 
hotine(s to eonſiſt in ſuch ablution ; they fl 
lowed the opinions of the Phariſees, excepting 
that they denied the re ſurrection. d 
HE MI (S.) a word uſed only in compoſt, 
and then alwoys fignifies a half; 2 © 
'_ circle; half a circle, bemiſphere, haf! 
ſphere or globe, in which form the beer 
; always 'sppear to every beholder, who coat 
nuolly ſtands in the center of his own vi! 
- it is alſo the name for a map or projetti 6 

half the terreftria) globe, or c:leftial ſphere ® 
a plane; f in Miel, bemitone i bi! 
+ note or tone, ; * 
HE MLOCK (s.) » narcotick plant u 4 
; - phyſicle, and commonly reported to be 


+ poiſonous nature. 


very little regarced.. . 
HELMSTON or BRIGHT -HE'LMSTON' 
(de in Suſſex, a large, but IU-bailt town, 


-HEMORRHOIDS {S,) the diftemper © 
tte piles. | rt of th 
HEMP (S.) #n ordinary ar coarſe frt 


eſpecially of fiſhermen 5 its market is weekly 
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oſful-in many codes, particularly to produce 

ropes, ſtrong elch, thread, &c. 
HEMPEN-WIDOW (.) a woman whoſe 

huſhand was hanged. 


HEMPSTEAD HS.) in Herefirdſbire, a town- | 


rate, b the name of the bailiff and in- 
Mikes, 4 it has 4 great market weekly 
on Thurſchy, of corn, and all forts of pro- 
viſions; diſtant from London about 23 miles. 
HEN (S.) a common name for the ale of 
all ſorts of towls, 
HENCEFORTH or HE'NCEFOR WARD 
(put) from this time forward, or any time 


yet tO come. 
HENDE'CAGON (S.) a figure in Geometry, 
that has eleven ſides. 
HEN-HEA'RTED (A.) of a coward'y, fear- 
ful, or timorous diſpoſi tion. 
HENLEY (S.) in Oxfordſoire, commonly called 
Henley upon Thames, is the moſt noted town 
in the whole county ; it is a large corporation- 
town, governed by a warden, burgeſſes, and 
inferior officers ; its market is weekly on 
Thurſday, which is very great for timber and 
all ſorts of grain, eſpecially malt; the inha- 
bitants are generally meal-men, maltſters, 


to London ;- the bridge bere over the river was 


of wood; diftant from London 29 computed, 
ind 35 meaſured miles. | 
ENLEY (S.) in Warwickſsrre, a ſmall town, 
that has a mean market weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 72 computed, and 84 
meaſured miles, 2 
HEN-PE'CKED ( A.) 2 man that is over- 
awed by his wife, and dares. do nothing diſ- 
agreeable to her inclinations. * 
EPA'TICK (A.) of, or belonging to the 
Aver. : ” 
EPS or HIPS (S.) thee fruit of the black 
thom-tree, 
EPTAE'DRON (S.) a figure of ſeven fides, 
£ PTAGON (S.) a figure conſiſting of ſeven 
ſides, and ſeven ang les. 
EPTARCHY (S.) a government of ſeven 
kings, and with us generally means that part 
of Britain called England, which vas divided 
into ſeven parts or kingdoms by the Saxons, 
deiore it eame all under the dominion of Eg- 
4 I on reſt, was the firſt 
, T : - 
he whole, — » g crowned king of 
BEPTATEUCH (S.) a book containing ſe- 
ven parts or volumes, vpon which account 


home add the books of Fo/bua and t 
the five books of — — 
this name. 


FER (S.) the third perſon of the female kind 
enn ſpoken of. 
dar (S.) the art of armoury and 
lazoning, or the knowledge of what relates 
to — bearing of arms, and the laws and re- 
Panos thereof ; it alſo comprehends what 
eſtes to the of ſolemn caval- 


4 


and bargemen, who carry corn and wood] 
formerly built with tone, but is now made] 


| . cadey, proceſſions, 


1 


HER 
and other ceremonies at 


coronations, inſtallments, creations of peers, 
funerals, nuptials of princes, &c. 


HE/RALDS (S.) are thoſe officers of à prince, 


or ſovereign ſtate, whoſe office it is to declare 


war, and to proclaim peace, to ſummon places 
to ſurrender, to aſſiſt at the ceremonies of 


coronations, chriſtnings, weddings, and fu- 


nerals of princes ; at the general meetings of 
ſtates, the renewing of leagues, ſolemn ostha, 


publick actions of ſtate ; anciently they were 
held in much greater eſteem than they are at 
preſent, having loſt much of their ancient 
prerogatives z with us the name king, as added 
to their character, uſed to mean only the 
principal or chief of the company or college, 
who in many ceremonies, where he repreſented 
the king's perſon, uſed to wear a crown, for 
which reaſon he was always a knight; for- 
merly there were but two of them here in 
England, one for the ſouth parts, called Cla- 
renciewx, the other for the north, called Ner- 


ſubſidy, taxes, and other offices; Philip and 
Mary enlarged their privileges, and confirmed 
them by letters patents, in which their titles 
and order ſtand thus; Garter, principal king 
at arms; Clarencieux, King at arms by ſouth 
Trent ; Nerroy, king at arms by north Trent. 
Garter was inſtituted by Henry V. whoſe office 
principally reſpected the ceremonies and ſo- 
lemnities which concern the moſt noble order of 
the garter, and to marſhal the funerals of the 
knights of the garter; Clarencieux was inſti- 
tuted by Edward VI. and his office is to re- 
gulate all ſuch folemn funerals of all degrees 
under peers, as happen by ſouth Trent ; under 
theſe are five others, and four purſuivants; 
in Scotland, the chief berald is called Lion 
—— arme, who has ſundry others under 
im 


HERB (S.) a common name to all plants, whoſe 


ſtalks or ftems do not grow large, or united 
enough to become wood, and ſo die away every 
year after their ſeed is become ripe ; ot theſe, 
in fome the root periſhes with the ſtem, as 
wheat, rye, barley, c. and ſo are necefſa- 
rily raiſed from the freſh ſeed every year; and 
in others the roots laſt many years, as mint, 
fennel, &c. ſome keep their leaves all the 
year round, and are called ever-greens, as the 
aſarabaca, yellow violet, &c. others ſhed their 
leaves, and remain bare of the year, as 
fern, coltsfoot, &c. they are further diſtin- 
guiſhed into kitchen or fallad bers, and me- 
dicinal or phyſical herbs. 


HE'RBAGE (S.) all kinds of herbs whatever 3 


or fruits 
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er Iſcourſes upon the conſtruction of the 
parts, and all the known virtues and 
ties of herbs 3 and ſometimes it is taken 
collection of various ſorts of them, paſted into 
book to compare the definition and thing 
together, in order to underſtand and know 
every herb 
_ paring them is thus; the flowers, leaves, &c. 
being gathered perfectly ripe, and in their 
true colours, are to be ſpread on brown paper, 


_ with the parts all diſplay'd as diſtinctly as may | 


de. If the ſtem or the body of the flower, 
c. be thick, one half to be . 
make it lie flat ; this done, put another | 
of brown-paper over them, and then put the 
hole between two iron plates ſcrewed tight 
together, and thus prefled, bake them in a 
flack oven for two hours; when taken out, 
waſh them over with a mixture of brandy 


and gqua ; fortis, and lay them on freſh paper 


to dry ; when dry, ſmear or lick the back- 
_ fides over with a bruſh dipped in a diſſolution 
of gum-dragon, to make them ſtick, and; 
d or lay them in a paper-book prepared 
that purpoſe, where they will lie faſt, and 
always look freſh. | 

HE'RBALIST or HE'RBARIST (S.) one 
who is ſkilled in the ſhape, virtues and uſes 
of herbs, ſometimes called a botaniſt. 

HERBI'FEROUS (A.) that bears, brings 

. forth, or produces herbs, 

HERCU'LEAN (A.) ſomething that pertains, 
relates, or belongs to Hercules, the reputed 
god of Strengtb; any thing that requires 
_ Lbour ſtrength, or diffic ulty do per-. 


* 

HERCULES (S.) the fon of Jupiter, by Mc- 
mend, born at Thebes in Boeorra ; by the envy. 
of Juno he narrowly eſcaped death, two ſer- 
pents being ſent to kill him in his cradle, he 
overcame and Killed them, by pulling them 
in pieces. After having performed many ex- 
traordinary things by the command of Zury/- 
theus, he accompliſhed the twelve following 
works or exploits, commonly and emphati- 
cally called his labours. 1, He overcame the 
hon of Nemeaa, whoſe ſkin be wore contiau- 
ally afterwards, for which reaſon painters, 
ſculptors, &c. commonly repreſent him ſo 

ckeſſed. 2. He deft the hydra, or 
monſter with ſeyen heads. 3. He conquered 
- the Erymantbean boar, 4+ He caught a hind 
with golden horns, and brazen hoofs, in the 
Aoreſt of Parthenia, after a year's hunting. 

1 5. He deſtroyed the Har pies. 6. He ſubdued 

the Amazons, took their queen's girdle, and 

- - obliged. her to marry- his friend Thefeus. 
7. He cleanſed Augeas's ſtable. - 8. He over- 

came the Cretan bull, Paſipbac s gallant, 

who vomited fire. 9. He killed Diomede, 
and his horſes which he fed with mens fleſh. 
10. He ſubdued the Spam Geryon, and car- 
ried away his flock. $1. He took away the 
golden apples from the garden of Heſperides, 


, 


upon ſight. The metbod of pre- | 


HER 
i 6 | 
' 72. He brought Cerboru, of 
| heads, from hell ; beſides Re — ans 
the Cemaurs, cruſhed Antheur to "> he. ma 
twixt his arms, carried the axle-tree of th * 
heavens to relieve Alan, &c, Ab hi fout 
death, he was taken into the number of the — 
| gods, and married Hebe, the goddeſs of Tat og 
| The Ancients moralize this fable thor. 1. * 
Hercules, they ſay the firength of reafon m. We 
philoſophy is meant, which ſubdues and cog, * 
quers our 4 paſſions ; that kis marri othe 
| Intimates, great and nob'e a oor 
always freſh and blooming in the m—_ he 
all, we being tranſmitted in the hiſtories af = 
| their times, to the lateſt poſterity ; fon you 
would imagine, that all this fabulous romance I 


took its riſe from the extraordinary prof 
and advantages of ſome Pbænician mer 

who traded and ſettled colonies in dive 
places 3 others imagine, that the whale h 
only an byperbolical repreſentation of what 


Foſhua did for the children of Jar; i 8 
gps 3 e *＋ 
name, w according ty 
Ptelemy's catalogue, contains 29 ſtars, by Tþ calle 
cbo's 28, and in the Britamick 95. gun 
HERD (s.) a great number of eatable cattle d 2 
the ſort, as cows, oxen, bucks, &, kill 
—5 7 90 beaſts, &c. 4 
RD (V.) to keep or join company with | 
others of a like ſort or kind, whether beats, — 
or men. 
HE'RDSMAN (S.) the manager, keeps, wk 
looker after, and feeder of large cattle, &, wy 
HERE (Part.) in this place, &c. * 
HEREA'FTER (Part.) for, or in the ue b. ſerjan 
come, or after this preſent time, oo 
HEREBY* (Part.) impowering, authorizing, r 
po or commanding the doing ay ph 
0 | 
HEREDI'TAMENTS (S.) in Low, ar t . e. 
immoveable things as a man may hie 3 
himſelf, and his heirs, by way of inheriaae; circular 
or which not being cetermired by will, & Frontier 
naturally, and of courſe, deſcend to him an Andr 
his next of blood, and fall not within the com- from th 
paſs and direction of an executor and admit moſs of 
Krater. f ERE'S] 
HERE'DITARY (A.) any thing that a de, 
by right, of ſucceſſion, or from our ur FRES) 
ceſlors, whether lands, offices, or diln- edaice « 
pers, &c. ; . Enot 
HE'REFORD (s.) is not only the chief plat WNW ©. 
in Herefordſþire, but alſo of all the count in 2 bac 
weſt of the Sewern, being a city and a biſbops ertor ag: 
ſee ; before the late rebel jon it was 9) 
{trong, and well fort fed, and had 6 chef 


but durirg the ſiege two were demoliſhed, 30% 
e tebuilt; it is a large and fer 
city, but the houſes general) ald, b 

mean z the fireets are very dirty, Hug 2. 
on the banks of the ye, woich almot 
round it, and which, as often as the * 
ſwell it, incommodes the inb- tand f f 


"and -killed the drogon that watched _ 


governed by a ayer, choſen year! 
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oizens, who are called the alechon, 
eng 1 ever after known for an alder- 
man, and clotbed in ſcarlet, 12 aldermen, 4 
; and ſundry common · council men; 
four of the eldeſt aldermen are juſtices of the 
peace, graced with a ſword-bearer, recorder, 
town-clerk, and four ſerjeants with mace. 
1: hath weekly three good markets, wiz, 
Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday; this town 
carries on a great traffick for gloves, and 
other leathern wares, but as this is but a 
poor buſineſs, the corporation dwindles, and 
the city is but thinly A oy be 
uarter and ns, 2 

. * ut hell bere; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and is Ton compu- 
ted, and 131 meaſured miles diſtant from 


to which they add various ſorts of the fruit 
called apples, from which is made excellent 
eyder in very great quantities; it is an inland 
county, bounded on the north by Worceſterſhire 
and Shropſhire, on the eaſt with the Malverne 
hills, which part it from Glouceſter ſpire, on 
the ſouth with Mecnmeuthfoire, and on the 
welt it is parted from Brecknckfbire by the 
Hatteral tlls : The climate is very temperate 
and healthful, and the foil exceeding fruitful, 
by which means many of its inhabitants live 
to a very great age, it being recorded, that 
ſerjxant Hykins entertained king James I. a- 
mong other diverſions, with a morice danced 
by ten aged Arbe, the ſum of whoſe ages 
made more a thouſand years: It ſends 
8 members to parkament, has 8 market- 
towns, 176 pariſhes, 11 hundreds, about 
15,000 houſes, and 90,000 Inhabitants, and 
v 102 miles in circumference, being nearly 
tircular, Formerly, as this county was a 
frontier between England and Wales, it was 
defended by 28 ſtrong caftles, to defend it 
from the We/Þ invaſions, but they are now 
moſt of them demoliſhed. 

+ Inventor, 


ERE'SIARCH 8) a ring- 
A OT an her . 
RESY (S.) this word properly ſignifies only 
choice or liberty, and was formerly uſed to 
enge a particular ſet 53 but now, and for 
mny ages paſt, it has been, and ſtill is taken 


mor agai"ft religion, follow'd with obſtinacy 
ind a reſolute refuſal of conviction. 


—.— to common or known truths. 
IERETICK (S.) one who holds, maintains, 


tetra] opinions in the Chriſtian religion 

memes r- per. 
ſly, obſtinately, and wilfully, againſt 

ul poſſible methods of convidtion | 


TOFORE (ban) is time paſt 


it exceeds in wood, wheat, wool, and water, | 


i 2 bad ſenſe, and means ſome fundamental | 
br ric al. (a.) any thing that is falſe or | 


ans, ot propagates known falfities or he- 


| 


HER 


HEREUPO'N (Part.) immediately, Kc. 

HEREWT'TH (Part.) along or together with 
another perſon or thing. 

HE'RITAGE (S.) an eftate, &c. that comes 
to a perſon by ſucceſſion or lot. ND 
HE'RLING (S.) in Norfolk, is but a ſmall 
town, but has weekly a good market on 
Tueſday, chiefly for linen yarn and linen 
cloth; 75 computed, and 88 meaſured miles 

diftant London. Win 

HERMA PHRODTITE (S.) zn idol of the 
ancients, of both ſexes, compoſed of Hermes 
or Mercury, and Aphrodite or Venus 3; among 
Us now, it means a perſon who has the di- 
tinguiſhing marks of both ſexes viſible, about 
which the phyſicians and ſurgeons are very 
much diſagreed, ſome affirming, and others 
denying it poſſible ; the Botaniſts and Floriſts 
call ſeveral plants and flowers by this name, 
and the Virtus affirm, there are many rep- 
tiles of this kind, ſome of which, they af- 
firm, perform the office of both ſexes at 
once; nay, others go fo far, as to affirm, 
there are worms that may beget young upon 

themſelves. 

HE'RMES (S.) among the Ancients, was one 
of the names of Mercury, or the god of elo- 
quence ; it is alſo the name of a perſon, 
commonly ſurnamed Triſmegifins, or Thrice 
Great, a famous Egyptian 12 ſup- 
poſed to live in the reign of Min, after 
Moſes ; he was the firſt that began to leave 
off aſtrology, to admire the other wonders 
of nature; he proved there was but one 
God, creator of all things; he divided the 
day into 12 hours, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt that divided the Zodiack into the preſent 
12 ſigns or portions. 

HERME”TICAL PHILOSOPHY (S.) that 
which undertakes to ſolve the ſeveral phe- 
nomena of nature from the three chymical 

principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, 

HERME'TICK ART or SCIENCE (S.) 
chymiſtry. : 

HERME'TICK SEAL (S.) is the'clofing the 
neck of a glaſs-bottle, by heating it to ſuch 
a degree, that it is ready to melt, and then, 
with a pair of hot pincers, clofing or twiſting 
it together, 

HE*RMIT (S.) a name given at the firſt to 
thoſe” that retired to delart places, to avoid 
perſecution, where they gave themſelves up 
to prayers, faſting, and meditation; they 

were alſo called ancherets; they commonly 
lodged in dark caves, and their food was fuch 

, roots, &c. that nature beſtowed freely with - 

out culture; from theſe came the monks, 

and almoſt all the forts of religious aſſernblies 

that live in monaſteries, &c. 

 HE'RMITAGE (S.) the lodging or dwelling- 

place of a hermitz and is ſometimes applied 
to any place of retirement built in gardens, 

Wa... A r &c. | 

| I'TICAL (A.) or belonging to a 


HR RMI- 
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HER 


HERMITORY S.) a chapel, or place fot a- 
part for prayers, belonging to an hermitaye. 
HERN (S.) a large wild bird that flies very 
high, and lives moſtly upon fiſh, and in wa- 
try places, and is diftinguiſhed by its beak and 
bong neck ; there are ſeveral ſpecies of them, 
called by different names, as bitterns, cur- 
Jews, the ſtork, &c. they build their nefts in 
vaſt high trees, and are reported to be fo hot 
in nature, that if their ordure falls on a tree, 

it loſes its verdure, and dies. 
HE*RNERY (S.) a common place where herns 
reſort to rooſt, build, and breed, 
HE'RNIA (S.) 1 about the 
navel, and other places of the lower parts of 
the belly, and of which there are abun- 
Sance of forts, that yo by 3s many vatiou 


HET 


| the Dutch make a very great tract id 


profit of, both by eating them at hy 
experiing at home, ung 


are 


to burſtenneſs, &c. | 


HERO (S.) a name formerly given to 
men, otherwile called demi-gods, becauſe the 
heathens believed, that their great actzo 
exalted them unto heaven after their death; 
there were two forts of them, the one pre- 
tended to be only of mortal race, others to 
be deſcended at leaſt from a or goddeſs, 
in conjunction with one of the human Tpe- 
cies ; and now, any great and couragious per- 
ſon, _— * as is allo 
the principal in a play. 

HERO'DIANS (S.) a ſect among the Few, 

ho believed, that Herod was the Meſſiah 
promaſed by the prophets, becauſe the ſcepter 
was ſeparated from the tribe of Judab, w 
he came to the crown. 

HERO'ICK (A.) ſomething honourable and 
worthy, brave and couragious, like the ac- 
tions, or worthy of an hero, 

HERO'TCK POEM (S.) one that treats of 
great ard worthy actions, and is ſometimes 

called an epick poem; it is commonly di- 
vided into fix parts, wiz. the fable, the ac- 
tion, the narration, the charaCters, the ma- 
chines, the thoughts and expreſſions ; and in 


Engliſh, it confiſts of lines that have in ge- | 


netal ten ſyllables, whether in chime or 
blank verſe, as Milton's Paradiſe Le, the 
Campaign, &c. er. 
HEROIN (S.) a famous woman that has done 
or now does ſomething very great, noble, or 
remarkable. | 
HE ROISM (S.) the actions, behaviour, and 
Principles of an hero or heroin, 
HE'RON (S.) a large water-fowl, | 
HE'RPES (S.) a ſpreading, inflammatory diſ- 


eaſe, commonly called the ſhingles, conſiſting | 


of a very great number of corrofive, puru- 
lent puſtles, that teaze the patient with a 
continual itching, and heated uncaſineſs; as 
there are various degrees of infection, ſo it 
by various names. ab. 
HE'RRINGS (S.) the name of a ary goat, 
ſmall, eating fiſh, caught in the Britiſh ſeas 


ants, to hinder both horte and fyo A 
points — 2242 F 
HE'SITANCY or HESITA'TION (5, 
undeterminedneſs, upon the account of the H 
inty of the thing; alfo 4 Rammerny | 
© or faultering in the ſpeech of a perſon. che 
through ſome fettled natural imperfe&vn u Hl 
the organs of ſpeech, or by reaſon of fone 
ſudden ſurprize. f 
HE'SITATE V.) to doubt, to ſuſpect, e k p 
uncertain, What to ſay or do, to be int b 
late ; alſo to ſtammer or fau'ter in ow: HE 
ſpeech, 7 
HE'SPFR (S.) in Aftronony, the thr & H 
alſo 27 >Ay Phoſphor, Lucifer, the _ — 
and ſometimes the evening ſtar; ſome ißm HE) 
this ftar took: its name from Heſper, the bn. bx 
ther of Aelas, who is reported to have faith HEX 
long upon mount Atlas, contemplating the fix 
ſtars, that he was changed into this called ij EX 
his name. bn 
HESPE'RIDES (S.) the three davghter o and 
y, the brother of Atlas, called Ar, the 
Arethuſa, and Heſperarethuſa ; abundixce « mack 
fables are reported of them, as the hui adde, 
and keeping gardens that produced golden b 
ples, guarded by a dragon at the catrane d called 
9p. that they had ſheep with gill Orge 
fleeces, &c. Plain 
'HE'TEROCLITE (S.) a term in Gramy, of He 
that ſignifies an irregular or anomalous with lation 
which either in the declenſion, conjugatin, bible, 
or regimen, deviates from the comma nt but ß 
of grammar, and is particularly apples n ſome, 
nouns, which vary caſes, numbers, xc. hav the tw 
ing fewer or more than ordinary, and that not re, 
according 3s they are circumſtanced, are ala only th 
aptotes, diptotes, monoptotes, &c. Theodet 
HE"TERODOX (A.) ſome opinions contnn abla, 
to the eſtabliſhed and true faith generaly® EXA'S) 
ceived in the church; but this word 1 W dem, « 
often applied by different parties to fut XHA 
things, each accuſing the other of bes great 
doxy , when perhaps they are both ſo. | for 2 con 
HE TERODOxTV or HE'TERODOANS Berber 
(S.) the contradictiouſneſs of a perſon? ick toy 
nations opinions from 9 roy, ww 
truths, eſpecially in matters 0 a 
HETEROGENEAL or HETEROGEN f into 
OUS (A.) of a differing or diſagreenz — 
lity, kind, or nature. MUted, 
HETEROGE'NEOUSNESS (8) the cn A TUS ( 
rity or difference between dilagrezing PF u this i 
or thirgs. * 17 the 
) a Cegretlica * 1, ang 


in great quantities, which both ourſelves and | 


OT (8. 


"HA 
rer 

hoſe ſhadow at noon is always pro- 
— the ame way, as that of the-inhabi- 


: of the temperate zone does, a 
HEW (V.) to cut or divide ſtones or timber 


with iron or 

HEW or HUE (S.) the colour or appearance 
of any perſon or thing. 

HE'WER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs or employ- 
ment is to cut ſtones or timber fit for all uſes, 

HE'XACHORD (S.) a term in Mufick, for 
the imperſect chord, which we now call a 


{xth, 

HEX A'EDRON (S.) in Geometry, is one of 
the regular bodies, having fix fides, vulgarly 
called a cube. 5 N 

HEXAGON (S.) in Geometry, is a figure of 
fix fides, and as many angles, and when the 
fides are equal, it is called a regular bcxa- 
ger; in Fortification, it is a fortreſs with fix 
bi 


tions, 
HEXA'GONAL (A.) ſomething that has fix 
fides and angles. 
HEXA'MERON (S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe 


2. 1 FFI REECE. C=aSm 


orm, upon the ſix days work of creation. 
ihm HEXA METER (A.) Latin verſes that have 
he bry- fx feet, 


HEXAPE'TALOUS (A.) ſuch flowers as have 
fix leaves, 

EXAPLA (S.) a book containing the He- 
brew text of the bible, written in Hebrew 
and Greek characters. with the tranſlations of 
the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodation, and Sym- 
machus, in fix ſeveral columns; there was 
added to it a fifth tranſlation found at Feri- 
che without the author's name, and a fixth, 
called Nicopolitan, becauſe found at Nicopolrs, 
Origen joined to it a tranſlation of the 


e hari 
ollen w. 
trance 0 


th pla 


Grams, of Hexapla, becauſe the 5th and 6th tranſ- 
Jous wink lations were only of certain books of the 
nijogptat, bible, and ſo the fame work of Origen had 
_— but fix columns in many places, eight in 
appird v ſome, and nine on the Pſalms. Others think 
Gee, hat the two columns of the Hebrew text were 
and thei, not reckoned. When the edition contained 


only the tranſlation of the LXX, Azuila, 
Teertetion, and Symmachus, it was called Je- 
trapla, and Ofapla to all the eight. 

EXA'STICK (S.) a verſe, flanza, or ſhort 


XHAM (S.) in Northumberland, formerly 
pf great fame and beauty, and the ground, 
for 2 conſiderable diſtance round it, was called 


i town, on the river Tye; a little above 


Ws town ſonth and north Tyne meet, and 
gelben. ih a full ſtream in one channel empties it- 
ROGENE { into the ſea; its market is weekly on 


Toeſay, and is diſtant from Lond 211 


HTE 
more ſpread, and the ſound to be very harſh, 
HIBERNIAN (A.) fometfing belonging to 
the nation called Feland, as the people, lan- 
guage, cuſtoms, produce, &c. 
HFCCOUGH or HICEKUP (S.) 2 trouble 
ſome diſorder of the breaft, arifing frequent! 
_ too free!y drinking large quantities of 
iquor. 
HICK (S.) a filly, ignorant perſon; that may 
exfily be impoſed on and cheated, - 
HI'CKLING (S.) a market-town in Norfolk, 
10r computed, and 120 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant from Londen. 
HIDE (S.) the ſkin of any anima!, but more 
particularly applied to thoſe of large cattle. 
HIDE (V.) to cover, or put a perſon or thing 
in a private, obſcure, or dark pl:ce, ſo as it 
may be very difficult for another to find it 3 
in the Scripture Language, it often ſignifies 
to defend or protect againſt the injurious aſ- 
ſaults of our enemies; alſo to withdraw or 
abſcond from one's uſual habitation for debt, 
or what is commonly called breaking in a 
ſhop-keeper. 
HIYDE-BOUND (A.) in Farrlery, a diftempet 
that cauſes the ſkin to Rtick fo cloſe to of 
upon the bones, that it cannot be looſened by 
the hand; in Hufbardry, when the bark of 
a tree is not ſappy enough, but clings too 
cloſely to the main body or wood of the 
tree; and when applied to Men, it means 
narrow-ſoul'd, covetous, ſtingy or niggerdly. 
HIDE OF LAND (S.) ſo much as can be 
cultivated or p'oughed by one plough. 
HFDEOUS (A.) frightful, terrible, amazing; 
or diſagreeable to look at or hear of. 
HIERARCHICAL (A.) of or belonging te 
the hierarchy or holy government. 


Palme, and fill the book retained the name | HIERARCHY (S.) ſacred, divine, or holy 


government or order; when conſidered of 
unembodied beings; it is applied to the angels, 
which Dionyfias divides into three orders or 
claſſes, each ſubdivided iato three others ; the 
firſt contains the three quires of ſeraphims, 
cherubims; and thrones ; the ſecond, the do- 
minions, powers, and principalities ; the 
third, the virtues, arch-angels, and angels 3 
and when applied to Men, it ſignifies the 
dignities and diſtinctions in the church go- 


vernment. 


dem, confiſting of fix verſes, HIEROGLY'/PHICK or HIEROGLY'PHL- 


CAL (A.) ſymbolical, or repreſenting any 
thing by pictures, that is ſuppoſed not fit or 
proper to be ſpoke in words. 


mire; it is at preſent a good baili- | HIEROGLY'PHICKS (S.) certain images or 


figures which for the greater veneration the 
ancients called ſacred, much uſed, eſpecially 
by the Fgyprians, to expreſs the principal 
doctrines of their divinity, and other moral 
and political ſciences, which were repreſented on 
ſtones, pbeliſks, or pyramids; they were in- 
vented by the prieſts, and of courſe they 
were the only expoſitors of them, which not 
only got them great ſums, but alſo great 


we omputed, and 276 meaſured miles. 

) the © 8 an opening, chaſm, or gap; 

rezing Ne * 3 applied to thoſe verſes, 
words end and begin with conſo- 

bel e e e the Je to be 


power 18 over the common peo- 
v 
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HIL 
; this being eſteemed a conſiderable part, 
not the whole of their learning. 
HIERO'GR APHER (S.) a writer or com- 
poſer of holy or facred writings. 
HIERO'GRAPHY (S.) facred or holy writ- 


ings. | 
HIERO'SCOPY (S.) a divination or propheſy- 
ing, from obſerving, viewing, and conſider- 
ing the ſeveral circumftances of the victim, 
that cecurred during the courſe of the fa- 


crifice, 
HIGH (A.) tall, lofty ; alſo the dignity or au- 
thority of a prince or chief magiſtrate, &c. 
HI'GHAM FERRIS or FE'RRERS (S.) in 


Northamptenſhire, an ancient borough and 


town corporate, pleaſantly ſeated upon a ri- 

gronnd on the banks of the river Nyne ; 
it is ſmall, but clean, dry, and healthful ; 
governed by a mayor, 7 aldermen, 13 capita! 
burgeſſes, a ſteward, &c. has a good market 
weekly on Saturday, and ſends one member 


to parliament ; diſtant from Lenden 51 com- 


puted, and 60 meaſured miles. 

HI'GHNESS 8) the diſtance from the ground 
to the top of a thing, whether a man, tree, 
horſe, &c. alſo the appellation given to 
Princes. 

HIGH-PLA'CES (S.) certain mountains or 
elevated places, where the heathens and Jezws 
worſhipped idols, and committed all manner 
of diſorderly impurities z in the earlieſt anti- 
quity the hea were ſo far from having 
any temples for religious worſhip, that they 
did not think it lawful to build them; for, 
looking upon the ſun as the ſupream deity, 
they thought it improper to confine him to 
the narrow compaſs of a houſe, it being com- 
mon for them to ſay, The whole World is the 
Sun's Temple; and when they firſt began 
building of temples, they uſed to have the 
tops or roofs open, and uſed to plant trees to 
render the place more ſolemn, pleaſant, and 
entertaining for the worſhippers of the ſeve- 
ral deities in the places ſeparated or conſecra- 
ted for this purpoſe, which the Iſraelites imi- 
tated ſo far, as to have a college of priefts 
ſettled, called the prophets of the grove, who, 
1 Kinys xviii. 19. are faid to be 400; they 
had bkewiſe groves or High- places to parti- 
cular idols, as appears 2 Chron, xv. 16, where 
they committed all manner of abominations 
in groves, caves, and tents ſet apart for proſ- 
titution and impurity. | 

HIYGHWORTH (S.) in Wil:fire, fo called 
from its fituation on an hill in the fartheſt 
corner of the county north, has a good mar- 

| ket weekly on Wedneſday, for cattle, as well 
as proviſions; diſtant from London 60 com- 
puted, and 69 meaſured miles. 

HYGLER (S.) one who buys fowls, butter, 
3 the country, and brings them to town 
to ſel}, | 0 

HILA RIA (S.) certain feaſts, rejoicings, or 
merriments celebrated on the 25th of March, 
by the Greeks and Romans, to the mother of 


HIP 


the gods, in which any man had the lier 

—_— what mark of dignity he pleaſed to 
HILL (S.) a rifing ground, ſometimes, when 

it is ve , alled mountain 

but n . , ; 18 
HYLLOCK (S.) a ſmall hill, or lite ice a 


rifing ground. 

HFLLOCKY (A.) ground that is very] 
lar, or full o {mall hills and hs, * IS 

HILT (S.) the handle of a ſword, or that part 
into which the blade is faſtened, and which 
is held in the hand of the uſer. 

HIM (S.) a variation of the word be, and ut 
when an abſent man is ſpoken of; u, I wil 
tell him of it, I will aſk bin about it, kt. 

HIN (S.) a Hebrew meaſure which was half of 
a ſeah, and the ſixth part of a bath it ap 
tains a Roman modius or buſhel, and weighed 
160 ounces or 10 pounds averdupoiſe weight, 
which in our meaſure is equal to one gala 
and two pints z in their facrifices, J für 
ſays, they offered half an bin of oil with u 
ox, with a ram the third part of an bin, ad 
with a lamb the fourth part, 

HIND (S.) a doe of the third year; abo a f. 
vant in huſbandry affairs, 

HI'ND CALF (S.) a hart of the firſt yu, 

HINDER (V.) to top, delay, prevent, or c. 

10255 ie} gr in or from doing or perforts 

ing what he defired or intended. 

HI'NDERMOST or HI/NDMOST (4) the 
laſt or furtheſt off, he that brings up th 
rear. 

HINDON (S.) in Wiltſhire, a ſmall boa 
town that ſends two members to parliament, 
and whoſe market is weekly on Thurn; 
diſtant from London 80 computed, and 
meaſured miles. 

HI/NDRANCE (S.) a ſtop, delzy, die- 
ment, impediment, &c. x 

HINGE (S.) a curious and uſeful inftrumeta 

ſmithery, made in divers forms, and for 

rious uſes, but more particularly for dom u 

open and ſhut eaſily. 

HINGE (V.) to fix or faſten upon omen 

thing, matter, or perſon, to lay the wht 

burden or ftreſs of any thing upon. 

HINGHAM (S.) a town in Md, wid 

market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant fen 

Londen 80 computed, and 93 meaſure! ns 

HTNKLE (S.) a ſmall town in Linie 

whoſe market is weekly on Moody j ! 

ſtands pleaſantly on an hill, and du 4 f 

fair and large church, with a great fon 

ſteeple, furniſhed with a very * 

and chime of bells; diſtant from Leds) 

computed, and 91 meaſured miles cad 

HINT (V.) to point out or mention 

the chief heads of a matter or ſubje& | 

HINT (S.) an item, a ſhort or private lg 

of a thing. 

HIP or HI'PPO (s.) a diſorder of the 
arifing from flatulent and pungent hum 


the ſpleen or ſweet-bready which ih 4 


, 


HIR 


the nervous and membranous parts, and 


cauſes the party to be humourſome, whimfi- | 


and melancholy. 

AIPPOCENTAURS (S.) a fort of monſters 
that the poets and painters have repreſented 
to be helf men, and half horſes ; ſeveral au- 
thors mention theſe creatures as really having 
a being, whereas the whole fable means no 
more than that the Theſſalians, who dwelt 
near mount Pelion, being the firſt who back- 
ed and managed horſes, and by that means 
ſeemed to their ignorant neighbours to be able 
to do more than others could do, both as to 
firength and ſwiftneſs, were reported to be 
the above-mentioned creatures. | 

HIPPOCRAS (S.) an artificial wine, com- 

of claret or white-wine, well impreg- 
rated with ſpices, and then ftrained through 
a flannel bag. | 
HIPPO'CRATES'S SLEEVE (S.) in Phar- 
nac, is a thick woollen bag, made of a 
piece of flannel, the oppoſite corners 
r 
make it triangular, uſed for ſtraining ſy rups 
and decoctions to clarify them. F 

HI'PPODROME (S.) among the Ancients, 
was the liſt or place where they performed 
their horſe-races, and other exerciſes. - 

HIPPO'MACY (S.) a fighting, tilting, juſt- 
ing, or exercifing arms on horſeback. 

HIPPO'M ANES (5) a black fleſhy kernel 
that is bred in the forehead of a young colt, 
which the mare bites off as ſoon as ſhe has 
foaled; alſo a ſort of poiſon famous among 
the Ancients, as being uſed for à principal 
ingredient in love-potions, philters, or charms ; 
alſo the thorn-apple, or a ſort of herb that 
makes horſes mad if eaten by them. 

HIPPOPO'TAMUS (s.) an amphibious crea- 
ture that lives both on land and in the water, 
a niver-horſe, 

HI'PPUS (S.) a diforder of the eyes, that oc- 
caſons them continually to ſhake and trem- 
ble, and thereby renders objects always fluc- 


tuating. 

HIPS (S.) the largeſt or uppermoſt parts of the 
thighs ; alſo the berries or fruits of the large 
bramble; alſo the timbers that are in the 

HIP HOT ( bee of a horſe th 

— A. a that b 
hard-riding, ſtraining in drawing, &c. — 
wrung or ſprained his haunches, ſo that the 
ligaments that keep the hip-bones in their 
due places are relaxed. 

HIRCULA'TION (s.) with Gardeners, is 
when the vines run out into branches and 
wood, and bear no fruit. 

i RCus (S.) in Anatomy, is the eminence of 

ear, or outward auricle that is next the 

temples; in Aſtronomy, it is the fixed ſtar, 
called alſo Capella ; and ſometimes it ſignifies 
a.comet encompaſſed with a mane or ſhag, as 

C 

+} the pay, reward, wages, price, 
— or charge of a thing borrowed or | 


A4 


HIRE (v.) to borrow, or agree to pay for the 
8 or thing a certain price or re- 


HI'RELING (S.) a perſon or creature that 
works N 

HIS (A.) ging, pertaining, or relating to 
ſomething of another perſon's 5 20, 
Bis bou » bis book, Ee. n 

HISS (V.) to make a noiſe like a ſerpent, and 
when done by a human creature, is a mark 
of the higheſt ſcorn and contempt. - 

HTSSING (S.) the noiſe or crying of 4 ſer · 
pent ; alſo the method of ſhewing our diſlike 
to a play, perſon, &e. A 

HISTO'RIAN (S.) one who writes or ſtudies 
the annals, relations, or accounts of people, 
places, or things both paſt and preſent. 

HISTO/RICAL (A.) giving an account of the 
ſeveral ſteps in a proceeding or action 
and paſt. | 

HISTORIO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer, or 
compoſer of a hiſtory. 

HI'STORY (S.) a regular account of the ſe- 
veral tranſactions and conditions of a tate, 
king, private perſon, or other thing, as they 
riſe, or are dependent upon one another; and 
as it may oe applied, goes by ſeveral names or 
diſtinctions; as natural biftory is a deſcription 
of the productions of nature, whether celeſ- 
tial, as the planets, ſtars, comets, affections 
of the air, climate, &c. or terreſtrial, as a- 
nimals, vegetables, rivers, mines, &c. and 
civil hiſtory, is that of the people, govern- 
ments, &c. \ 

HI'STORY-PAINTING (S.) is repreſenting 
any memorable action, by a proper number 
of figures, ſo di ſpoſed, that one may read 


the affections, ions, and inclinations of 
the principal ns in their countenances. 


HIT (V.) to ftrike a perſon a blow; alſo to 
ſucceed in, fit, or be well-adapted for a thing 


or purpoſe. 

HITCH (V.) to catch hold of, or faſten any 
thing with a hook or rope; alſo to ſtrike one 
ankle or leg againſt another as we walk; alſo 
— wriggle or be uneaſy, to go along with an 
ill-will, | 

HI'TCHING (S.) in Hertfor ſhire, near the 
great wood called Hitch-Wo2d, hath .a good 
corn-market weekly on Tueſday ; is govern- 
ed by a bailiff and four conſtables ; diſtant 
from Lenden 30 computed, and 35 meaſured 

iles. 


mi 

HITHE (S.) an old word for -a port, wharf, 

1 for goods, as Queenbithe in 
On, 

HITHE or HYTHE (S.) in ut, one of the 
Cinque-ports, but the port is now ſpoiled by 
the ſca's waſhing in the land ; it is a corpora» 
tion, under the name of the mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of Hythe ; it ſends two mem- 

„bers to parliament, and its market is weekly 

on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 49 com- 
puted, and 69 meaſured miles, — 
B bb z HI'THER 
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HI'THER (Part.) here, to, or in this or 
that place. : 

HI'TTHERMOST (A.) that thing or perſon 
which is the next or neareſt to a perſon or 
place, 

HI'THERTO (Part.) until this time. 

HITHERWARD (Part.) this way, or to- 
wards this place where I now am. 

HI'TTITES (S.) certain people, the deſcen- 

© dants 7 Heth, who dwelt ſouthward of the 
tribe o . 

HIVE (S.) a ſmall convenient houſe or lodging 
for bees to ſwarm, and make their wax, ho- 
ney, Ke. in” 

HYVITES (S.) a people deſcended from Hævnt, 
the fon of Canaan ; they dwelt at firſt in the 
land of the Caphtorims or Pbiliſtines; and af- 

' terwards on both fides Jordan, but princi- 
pally at the foot of mount Hermon. 

HO (Part.) ſo ho, ſtop, ſtay, come hither, &c. 

HOAN (S.) a curious ſort of ſtone, by ſome 
ſaid to be wood petrified, uſed to ſet razors, 
penknives, lances, &c. on. i 

HO ARD (V.) to lay up money, &c. privately. 

HO ARD (s.) a ſtock of goods, money, &c. 
laid up againſt a time of need; alſo a place 
boarded in before houſes that are building in 
publick ſtreets for the workmen to put bricks, 
timber, mortar, &c. for their work. 

HO'AR-FROST (S.) the meteor in nature 
that appears upon the ground in winter- 
mornings, when the ſharpneſs of the air has 
congealed the dews that fall in the night, re- 
ſembling bail. 

HO'ARINESS (S.) the whiteneſs and hail- 
ke icyneſs that is upon the ground in a froſty 
morning; alſo the mouldineſs of any place or 
thing, occaſioned by dampneſs; alſo the white- 
neſs of old mens heads of hair thro' age. 

HOARSE (A.) of a rough yoice, like a perſon 
that has caught cold, 

HO'ARSENESS (S.) the roughneſs or unplea- 
ſantneſs of ſound in a human voice, bes, nf 
ed by cold, or too much calling, ſinging, or 
ſpeaking. 

HOB (S.) the contraction of a man's name, 
properly called Robert, and familiarly Robin ; 
alſo a plain, country, untaught fellow, or 
chwyn; alſo the back of a chimney, and the 
name of a ſmall piece of wood in a cylindrical 
form, uſed by boys to ſet up an end to put 
half-pence on to k or pitch at with an- 
other half-penny, or piece made on purpoſe, 
in order to ſtrike down the bob, and by that 
means throw down the half-pence, all that 
comes up heads is the pitcher's, and the o- 
there, or womans, are put again, &c. 

HO'BBLE (V.) to walk as if a perſon was 
lame; to do a thing by fits, or irregularly. 

HO'BBLER (S.) one who walks, ſpeaks, or 
does any thing in a lame or imperfet man- 
ner; alſo certain perſons who by our old cuſ- 
tome held lands by the tenure of being obliged 
to keep ſmell, light horſes, to this day called 


N 


bob bien, to ride on, and certiſy any ** 
3 


HOG 


towards the ſea-ſide ; alſo 
hawk. . % . 
HO'BBY. (S.) a ſmall mare, or 
formerly uſed by 2 in Feng 
allo a bird of prey of the hawk-kind; al i 
0B-GOBLIN (3 as mae, fv 
HOB- +) an imaginary, fri 
being, invented by timorous folks to fright 


annoy an enemy at a diſtance with (mal 
_—_ alſo a play or game among boys b 


HOCK (5) the leſſer or bony-end of a um- 
mon of bacon ; alſo the name of 
beer, old wine, Ec. we on, 

HOCK or HO'CKLE (V.) to cut the joints c 
leaders of any creature near the hough, 

HO'CK-TIDE (S.) the time our anceſtor fe 
apart for the annual commemoration of their 
deliverance from the tyranny of the Dow, 
which was effected by an unanimous rig 

upon them, and deſtroying them in one 
night, after having been upwards of 250 
years under their oppreſſion, which time wy 
celebrated by the common people, with ſuch 
like ſports as are now uſed on Sbrove-Turſ{ay, 

HO*CUS POCUS (s.) the art of juggling or 
legerdemain, whether it be done by (eight of 
hand, or deceiving a perſon's judgment by 
fallacious arguments. 

HOD (S.) an inſtrument uſed to carry bricks 
and mortar in, up ladders, &c. to build 
repair houſes, &c. with. 

HO'DDY (A.) hearty, ſtrong, healthy, in 
good diſpoſition or condition of body. 

HO'DGE-PODGE (S.) a confuſed mixture 1nd 
jumble of ſeveral forts of things or matter 
together, without any regularity or order. 

HO'DMAN (S.) a Unzwerfity term for a young 
ſcholar juſt admitted from Weſiminſer cho 
into Chrift-Cburch College in Oxferd; allo i 
labourer that earries bricks and mortar fer 
bricklayers, maſons, &c. to build or rept 
houſes with. 

HO'DSDON (S.) in Hertfordſbire, a great thee 
rough-fare town, with a good market week- 
ly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lada I/ 
computed, and 18 meaſured miles, 

HOE (S.) an inſtrument uſed by 
to cut up weeds, &. with. 

HOE (V.) to trim, dreſs, prune, &c. plants n 
a garden or field, with an inſtrument calle 


a boe. 

HOG (s.) the name for a male. ſuine or bor 
alſo an appellative given to a covetous, 3” 
gardly, ungenerous perſon, or one that * 
in a naſly, meab, dirty manner, when | 
ability or wealth is ſufficient to do otherwile 

HO'GAN MOGAN (S.) the title of 
Rtates-general of the United Provieos, en, 
monly called Holland, ſignifying high 306 


mighty, HO GOR 


= 


2 
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HOL 


CCISHNESS (S.) of a ſwiniſh, ſelfiſh, 
— covetous, naſty diſpoſition. 
HO'G-GRUBBER (S.) a covetous, raking, 


ſcraping, 17 © 
GOG-HILLS (S.) a ridge of hills 
5 gre” which lie two miles ſouth-eaſt of 
ful Cambridge ; on the ſummits of them is a ram- 
ht pier formerly ſo ſtrengthened with ditches, 
10 reo be impregnable z it is ſuppoſed to have 
been one of the Danes camps. 
HO 00 (S.) that has a very ſtrong ſmell, ſa- 
your, or reliſh of ſpices; alſo a ftink, or of- 
fenſire ſmell. 


woes” @d 


holds 63 gallons, 

HOIDEN (S.) a romping, unmannerly girl, 
full of wantonneſs and play. 

HOISE or HOIST (V.) to pull, draw, or lift 
any dead weight up by main ftrength, whe- 


by 
OKE-DAY, HO'CK-DAY, or HO'CK- 
TUESDAY (S.) a very memorable time 


| 
if with our anceſtors, even ſo far as to be a kind 
; one of epocha or period to date their leaſes and 
2:0 other writings from, or make them payable 
vn then; it was the ſecond Tueſday after Eaſter, 
\ fuch celebrated with publick rejoicings and ſports, 
i in commemoration of the laughter of great 
ng of numbers of the Danes on that day, the ex- 
oh of pulfion of the reſt out of the kingdom, and 
nt by the entire freeing Zagland from their oppreſ- 
fon, which happened about the year 1000. 
bricks 0'LBECHE or HO'LBEECH (S.) in Lin- 
ld of calyſtire, a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
hy, it $4 computed, and 98 meaſured miles. 
DLD (S.) a faſtneſs, or ſtrong place to re- 
Ire 1d tire into, called in the Bible ſtrong- Laldi, 
matters commonly made on hills and mountainous 
der, places ; alſo a cover or ſhelter for deer; and 
| young ma Ship, it is that part which is between 
„ (chodl the keelſon and the lower-deck, where the 
 alloa goods of merchant-ſhips, and the ſtores of 
rtar for ſkips of war are put. 
1 JULD V.) ta have, keep, ſtop, or retain 
any perſon or thing. 
* LD OFF (V.) is when the cable is heaved 
t week- or hoiſted at the capſtan, and being very ſtiff 
adn 1] and great, or elſe having lain in a ſlimy or 
00zy ground, it ſurges, and flips back, they 
bande? bud and keep the rings of cordage in their 
paces upon the capſtan-whelps, by their 
plants in band, nippers, or otherwiſe ; alſo to go aſide 
nt call Vith a cart, coach, &c. or make way for 
mother to come along or by. 
or bar ULDSWO'RTHY or HO'ULSWORTH 
ous, g. 6.) in Devonſoire, a little town, whoſe mar- 
that byes ket is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Lon- 
when ti wy" Ty ns and 194 meaſured miles, 
erwile +) a cavi i 
74 x thing vity, rent, or cut in any place 
N Lx 
nh — () purity, innocency, ſanctity, 
1; LAND 8.) the, name of the chief of the 
GOISH “ Provicces, with the title of Earldom, 


HO'GSHEAD (s.) the name of a caſk that 


HOL 


and upon that account people in common call 
the whole ſeven by this name; ſuppoſed to 
take its name from two 'Teutonick words, Hel 
and Land, that is, hollow ground, becauſe of 
the multitude of rabbit- holes in ſeveral places; 
it is a peninſula, having the ſea on the weſt, 
the eaſt, and the north, and the river Meuſe, 
Brahant, and biſhoprick of Utrecht on the 
ſouth, formerly called Batavia; the ſoil is ſo 
| foft and mooriſh, that it cannot be ploughed ; 
in many places there are nothing but mea- 
dows, which are preſerved from the ſea by 
ſtrong banks that are continually kept in re- 
pair ; the beſt part of north Holland has been 
taken out of the ſea ; the air is rather hot 
than cold; it contains 29 walled towns, and 
many that were ſo formerly, which are not 
ſo now, but ſtill retain their ancient privi- 
leges, beſides 400 villages; the Dutch are na- 
turally of good-humour, laborious, cunning 
politicians, deſirous of riches, and ready to 
undergo any difficulties for gain or liberty 
they are grown very rich, and have many 
learned men among them, which the univer- 
fity of Leyden breeds them ; they have abun- 
dance of manufaQtures, eſpecially linen and 
woollen cloth ; their trade of butter, milk, 
cheeſe, and faltfiſh is great, but that of her- 
rings moſt conſiderable ; their general way of 
living is frugal, private families buy an ox, or 
half an one about November, according to 
their number of mouths, which they ſalt 
and dry in their chimnies for ſummer, and 
then eat it with butter and vinegar ; in win- 
ter, they boi! a piece of beef every Sunday, 
which ſerves the whole week with fiſh, milk, 
and all kinds of garden-ſtuffs ; all theſe things 
pay taxes or exciſe ; and it is obſerved, that 
there is not a cow of nine years old, ſold for 
20 crowns, but what has already paid 22 
crowns exciſe, and that every diſh of meat 
pays the exciſe above 20 times before it comes 
to table; yet though they are ſuppoſed to pay 
more taxes than any people, none live more 
happily, which proceeds from their trading, 
ſobriety, and laborious genius ; formerly only 
fix towns in this province ſent deputies to the 
Rates ; but J/Yilliam I. prince of Orange, in- 
creaſed the number to 18, which it now 
enjoys; the nobles all together have but one 
vote, and ſend 12 deputies out of their body 
to the ſtates of the province ; but notwith- 
ſtanding they are very conſiderable in the 
government, becauſe entruſted with the beſt 
places, civil and military, and the church- 
revenues all ſeized on by the ſtate upon 
change of religion; they have alſo the firſt 
vote in the aſſembly of the ſtates, and power 
to name a counſellor in the two great courts 
of judicature. The penſioner of Holland, who 
is a learned man in the laws and cuſtoms of 
the country, and able to make ſpeeches upon 
publick occaſions, fits next to the deputies in 
all the aſſemblies of the province; he pro- 
poſes the affairs, receives advic:s, and Fo 
tlie 
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the reſolutions taken into a method; the de- 
puties of the towns are choſen out of the 
magiſtrates and ſenators, their number is un- 
certain, according to the cuſtoms and plea- 
fures of the towns, becauſe each town has 
_ but one vote, though the deputies may be 8, 
10, er 12. &c, There are ſeveral places called 
NM“ Holland; there is alſo a diviſion of 
LineolnſÞire in England called Holland, Sir 
. William Temple ſums up their character, and 
Gays, it is a country where the earth is better 
than the air, and profit more in than 
honour, where there is more ſenſe than wit, 


more good-nature than good- humour, and} 


more wealth than pleaſure, where a man 
would rather chuſe to travel than to live, 
2nd will find more things to obſerve than de- 

. fire, and more perſons to eſteem than love. 
HO'LLAND (S.) a curious fort of linen, prin- 
ly the manufacture of the provinces of 
Holland, Friefland, &c, whence it is named; 
the principal mart or ftaple of this cloth is 
Haerlem, whither it is ſent from moſt other 


places as ſoon as wove, to be whitened, &c. | 


it is wove of various widths and fineneſſes, 
according to the purpoſe intended for ; that 
. for ſhirting, commonly called gulix Holland, 
z yard wide; that for ſheeting and aprons, 
wider; the Friezland Holland is eſteemed the 
frrongeft and beſt of any others, being never 
caliendered nor whitened with pap, like the 
others, but imported juſt as it comes from 
the whitſter, and is a yard, quarter and half 
wide. 


HO LLOW (A.) any thing that has an empty 


. pace or cavity in the infide, any thing that is 
not ſolid ; and ſometimes ſpoken of a deceit- 
ful, treacherous perſon. 

HO'LLOWNESS (S.) the vacui 
tineſs of any thing; alſo decei 
chery, &c. 

HOLME or A'BBEY-HOLME (S.) in Cum- 
berland, has a ſmall market weekly on Satur- 
day ; diſtant from London 231 computed, and 
295 meaſured miles. 

HO'LOCAUST (S.) the ſame with burnt- 
offering ; in the Jeruiſb Church, was a facri- 
fice, which was all burnt upon the altar, and 
of this kind was the daily ſacrifice z this was 
done by way of acknowledgment, that the 
perſon offering, and all that belonged to him 
were the effect of the divine bounty; the 
Dalocauſt was to be a bullock without blemitſh ; 
it was brought to the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, with the hands of him that of- 
fered it, upon its bead; then the Levites 
killed it, ſprinkled the blood of it upon the 
altar, and flaying it, cut it in pieces, after 
— it 2 5 _ and burnt 

the prieſt, for a - ſmelling ſawvour unto 
the Lord; —Z andek > vt — added 
to the burnt- offering, and while the victim 
was burning, the mufick played, and the 
prieſts made a prayer to God to accept the ſa- 


or emp- 
trea- 


HOL 


every day two lambs offered for 
burnt · offering, one in the ; 
the other in the evenin 


moons ; the bb 
caufts were two young bullocks, a 
ſeven lambs, which was likewiſe done — 
day during the paſchal ſolemnity, and 
the day of Pentecoſt ; and upon the feaſt of 
trumpets, a bullock, a ram, ſeven hb 
and a he-goat, which was likewiſe done won 
the day of expiation ; upon this ſolemnity the 
bigh-prieſt, before his going into the holy of 
holies, offered a bullock for a fin-offeriry 
and a ram and a he-goat for a bora; 1 
at the feaſt of tabernacles, they offered 5 
bullocks, &c. during the eight days fem); 
the Heathens likewiſe offered bobcayf to tber 
f deities ; the diſpoſing of (acriben 
this way, or by conſuming them wholy h 
fire, was the general cuſtom, till Proneles 
introduced the cuſtom of burning only a jar, 
and retaining the refidue for his own talk, 
which precedent was followed afterward 


HOLOGRA*'MMON or HO'LOGRAPH(s, 
a will wholly wrote by the hand of the ta- 
tator, 

HO'LSTERS (S.) ſtiff leather-cafes to put pi 
tols in, ſo commodiouſly fixed to the fade, 
that the rider may draw out the piſtols with 
little or no trouble, 

HOLT (S.) a pretty large town in ſi, 


_ 


<ikce z after building the temple, there were 


| his coronation · day, n 


Waco i... Ei 2 T7 ET 


with a well-frequented market weekly « 5 
Saturday; diſtant from Londen 97 computed, ro 
and 117 meafured miles. th 
HO'LY (A.) facred, divine, pure, innocent, ha 
free from all manner of pollution, and is fx. — 
quently added to many things according u ar 
the deſign, uſe, or purpoſe of it; it is mat r 
uſed by the churchmen as a common appelk- 8 
tive to all they are concerned in, as l.) or - 
ders, boly office, boly life, by profeſſions, & * 
in Scripture, it is the peculiar character d HO') 
God, where he is called tbe bah ore of I a 
rael, &c, rior 
HO'LY-GHOST (s.) the third perſon in tit fe 
Trinity, by which is meant the divine u mf 
and ſpirit of God, ſanctifying, aſſiſting, ws "my 
influencing mankind, in performing thoſe f- ther 
ritual duties of ſincere — and put, HOM 
whereby the faith and practice of the pu or 
and obedient are ſtrengthened, confirmed, at refic 
made le: The extravagance of m HO'M 
kind has run ſo far as to erect military u mit 
under this name, ROE in France, th HO'M 
Henry III. in 1569, in memory affe 
— events, happening on the lame dh, HO'M 
wiz. his birth, acceſſion to the cun * ed, 1 
France, and election to that of Pulond; " 2 
to confift of 100 knights only, who, K ON 
admitted, are to make proof of their 109 ward 
for three deſcents ; the king is fran ue 
or ſovereign, and takes the cath, Su Grip 


SAKFE TIA 


=D 
Fs. 


"Chefs, The knights are all to wear a 
gold-crols, bung about the neck by «- blue 
Alk ribband or collar ; the officers and com- 
manders are to wear a croſs ſewed on the left- 
Gde of their cloaks, robes, or other upper 
garments ; before they receive this order, that 
of St, Machael is conferred as a neceſſary de- 

; ich reaſon their arms are ſur- 
gre; for which 
rounded with a double collar; in Heraldry, a 
croſs of the Holy-Gbeft conſiſts of a circle in 
the middle, on it a dove; the four arms are 
drawn narrow from the center, and widening: 
to the ends, where the returning lines divide 
„ _=_ 
eich of which is a pearl. f 

HO'LY-WELL (S.) fn Flinjbire, North Males, 
which, though it be not a market-town, yet 
is very populous, and of late years much en- | 
creaſed in buildings; in this town is the fa- 
mous well, called St. Vimifred's- well, which 
the ſuperitition and deſigning craft of former 
times lay, was thus occaſioned, That a prince 
of the country raviſhed this virgin, and be- 
cauſe he could not pacify her outcries, he cut 
off her head, the blood of whole neck be- 
came this ſpring, from whence they attri- 
bute great virtue to it, and many enfigns of 
credulity till remain there, as crutches, &c, 
Over the head of this ſpring or well is a cu- 
rious chapel, built of free-ftone, and in the 
chancel, on the glaſs window, is lively pour- 
trayed the whole hiſtory of St. Vimifred, 
and how her head was ſet on again by St. 
Bru, In the well grows a fort of moſs, 
exceeding ſweet to the taſte, and pleaſant to 
the ſmell, which is called St. Winnifred"s 
hair: The ſtream of this well is continual, 
and ſo ſtrong, as to form a ſmall river, that 
drives a large mill; the country people are ſo 
ſtrongly tinged with this legend, that though 
moſt of them are Proteſtants, yet they ge- 
nerally believe this ſtory to be true, with a- 
bundance more added to it. 

HO'MAGE or HO'MMAGE (S.) the reve- 
rence, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion, that an infe- 
ror ſhews or owes to a ſuperior ; and in Lawv, 
ſignifies an engagement or promiſe of fidelity, 
which a vaſſal or tenant, who holds a fee, 
"me makes to a lord, when admitted 
t 


HOME (S.) the common and ordinary houſe 
« pace whey a parks, eats, ſleeps, and 


HO'MELINESS (S.) ill-favouredneſs, defor- 
mity, imperfeneſs, meanneſs, coarſeneſs, &c. 

HO'MELY (A.) mean, ordinary, coarſe, in- 
afferent, unadorned, plain, fimple, &c, 

HO'MESPUN (A.) uncultivated, unimprov- 
ed, unadorned by dreſs or education, plain, 


O'MEWARDS (Part.) going or moving to- 
TT) 

| the act of killing or mur- 
dug 2 man, which is div;ded-into volun- 


HOM 


tary and caſual; the firft is, that which is 
de te, and committed with a ſet purpoe 
and mind to kill, called murder ; the ſecond 
is purely accidental, and is called chance- med- 
ley ; among the Greets, this crime was tried 
at Athens by the Are pagites, the proſecutor 
was obliged to ſwear, that he did nothing ont 
of malice, and to curſe himſelf and family 
in a moſt terrible manner, if he knowingly 
mifinformed the court: There was no pu- 
niſhment aſſigned to perjury in this caſe, the 
criminal being leſt to divine vengeance, for 
they did not queſtion, but the gods would take 
care to do right to their own honour. If the 
proſecutor had not one fifth part of the bench 
for him, when judgment was given, he was 
fined a thouſand drachmz, that is about 344. 
ſterling. On the other hand, the perſon ac- 
cuſed ſwore himſelf innocent of the charge ; 
this being over, both parties pleaded for 
themſelves, but were not allowed to flourifa 
or move the paſſions, but upon the firſt offer 
to harangue, they were filenced; they ſpoke 
and anſwered by turns; the indicted perſon, 
after he had made his firſt defence, had the li- 
berty of baniſhing himſelf without any inter- 
ruption, though he were guilty ; the laſt part 
of the trial was called criſis ; the Areopagrte 
judges gave in their verdict, which was a 
ſentence (they being both jury and judges tos) 
made by ballotting ; having firſt ſacrificed 
and worſhipped the gods, and taking the bal- 
lots they were to uſe, from the altar, they 
were ſtrictly tied up to the letter of the law. 
If the priſoner eſcaped capital puniſhment, be 
was obliged to ſacrifice to Pluto, Mercury, and 
Tellus, whoſe ftatues ſtood in the court ; the 
puniſhment, if guilty, was death, and the 
murderer was to be executed in the ſame 
place, where the fat was committed ; far- 
ther, all homicides forfeited all the privileges 
of the ſociety, the day they were indicted, 
but no perſons might offer any injury to their 
ons. He that killed another at any pub- 
ick exerciſe or trial of ſkill, or one that lay 
perdue to do another a miſchief, or was ta- 
ken with another man's wife, mother, fiſ- 
ter, daughter, or concubine, or him that 
without ground or reaſon aſſaulted another, 
and was killed by a third perſon, in defence 
of the injured perſon, was not deemed an 
bomicide, if he proved the provocation fairly 
in court. Among the Jews, wilful murder 
was capitally puniſhed, but for chance- med- 
the offender was to fly to one of the cities 
refuge, where he was obliged to continue, 
till the death of the high prieſt. In the 
primitive Church, before the Chriſtians had 
the civil power, they who were guilty of 
wilful murder, were put under a twenty 
years penance. 
HO'MILY (S.) as now uſed ard underſtood, 
fignifies a ſermon or diſcourſe upon ſome head 
or point of religion, commonly done in a 


plain manner, for its more eaſily being under - 
Rood 
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HON 

Rood by the common people, of which, at 
the time of the reformation here in England, 
there were ſeveral made and printed, and or- 
dered to be read in thoſe churches, that were 
not furniſhed with a ſufficiently learned mi- 
niſter, to compoſe ſermons or proper diſcour- 
ſes themſelves, and a'ſo as a prevention of 
unſound doctrine, being taught in the more 
remote and leſs frequented country places; but 
in the primitive Church, it rather meant a plain 
corference by way of queſtion and anſwer, 
which was commonly done by the biſhop, 
till the fifth century, when the learned prieſts 
were allowed to preach, catechize, &c. in 
the ſame manner as the biſhops uſed to do. 

HOMOCE'NTRICK (A.) a circle, &c. that 
has the ſame center, or is concentrick with 
another. 

HOMOGENEAL or HOMOGE'NEOUS 
(A.) any thing that is of the ſame fort, 
kind, or nature with another. 

HOMOGENE'ITY or HOMOGE'NEQUS- 
NESS (S.) ſameneſs, or ſimilarity of nature, 
kird, or properties. 

HOMOVMERICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
Philoſophy, are thoſe taught by Anaxagoras, 
the Greek philoſopher, which are, that all bo- 
dies are produced or generated by the aſſem- 
blage of a great number of ſmaller ones of 
the ſame kind, as the bones of any creature 
out of exceeding ſmall bones, blood out of 
particles of the ſame quality, &c. 

HOMO'LOGOUS (A.) whatever has the 
ſame ratio or proportion, or any thing that is 
of the ſame kind, or that is agreeable or like 
to another. 

HOMONY'MITY or HOMONY'MIA (S.) 
nncertainty, undeterminedneſfs, equivocalneſs, 
that means ſeveral things by one word. 

HO'NEST (A.) juſt, good, virtuous, truſty, 
faithful. 

HO N ESTV or HO'NESTNESS (S.) the prin- 

'  Cciple and practice of ſtrict equity, goodneſs, 
and virtue. 

HO NE (S.) is commonly underſtood to be 
that thick, pleaſant, ſweet juice, that bees 
collect from various flowers, plants, &c. as 
well thoſe that are bitter as the ſweet, and ſo 
careſully bring home and manufacture in their 
bives, though it is ſometimes meant of a re- 
ſembl'ng juice extracted from dates, &c. 
there are two forts, white and yellow, the 
robite called virgin boney, and comes out of 
the combs without any force or art, the 

yellbxv is preſſed out with preſſes; it is eſteem- 
ed very uſeful in many medicinal caſes, both 
intern-1 and external, as being of a healing 
and cleanſing nature; in the Jctuiſb Occonomy, 
though the prieſts were to receive the firſt 
fruits of boney as well as of other things, yet 
it was exprelsly for bid to be offered in ſacrifice, 
Levit. ii. 11. Ye hall burn no leaven nor any 
honey in any offering of the Lord made by fire 
Canaan was » land exceedingly abounding 
with b:zey, as apprars from Deut, xxxii 13. 


and the flones prody |; hl thy a, 
HO'NEY-COMB 779 apy 
neſt or hive, to lodge their op 
Gunnery, and ſeveral other —_— 
metal is uſed, wt is running it ſo that the ex. 


of little 
cells or holes, that ought to be quite — 


by being ill-caf. 


HO'NEY-DEW (S.) that pleaſant, cen 
ſweet · taſted, tranſparent dew or liquor that i 
found oh the leaves of flowers, &, earl i 
a ſummer's morning, 

HO'NITON (S.) in Devonſhire, a large the 
rough-fare town from eaſt to weft, which 
makes it well-known ; it is a borough-tow, 
that ſends two members to parliament; is 
market was formerly on Sunday, but chat 
to Friday by king Jabn, which till remain; 
here is carried on a conſiderable manufattur 
of white thread; diſtant from Landi 116 
computed, and 156 meaſured miles. 

HO'NOR or HO'NOUR (S.) the reſpect de 
or paid to one perſon from or by another, 
whether inferior or ſuperior ;- alſo efteem, x- 
putation, glory, virtue, &c. alſo a divinity u 
whom the Romans erected ſome ſtatues, com- 
monly joined with virtue; their temyle 
were ſo built, that it was impoſſible to enter 
the temple of Homur without going thro' the 
temple of Virtue. Marius, who ordered then 
to be built, likewiſe ordered they ſhould u 
be too much raiſed or lofty, to intimate to 


the worſhippers, humility was the true wi 
to honour : 


0 . 

HO NOR or HO NOUR (V.) to reſpect, n- 
lue, eſteem, reverence, promote, adus, 
favour, &c. 

HO'NORARY (A.) ſomething added by u 
of title to a perſon that does not act in tit 
capacity of the office to which it is annexed, 

HO'NORABLE (A.) honeſt, juſt, worthy 
praiſe, noble, free, generous. 

HONORT'FICK (A.) that tends or ld, 

or brings forth honour. 

HO'NORS (S.) dignities, preferments, fav, 

&c. and reputable marks of diſtinQion ; 

Law, the nobler forts of Jordihips, upon 

which others depended ; alſo the making 

bows, courteſies, &c. according to the 2 

of Dancing, at the coming into, or 

out from company, &c. is called making d 

bonours, 

HOOD (s.) a garment or dreſs for the bad 

now generally worn by women uppermat, 

made of various ſorts of ſtuffs, as mulio, 
fille, velvet, Kc. anciently worn by the mel 
before the invention of hats, made of 

buttoned under the chin, ſomewhat bike * 


monk's coul; in Fang, it u A f 


wy 
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HOP 


laber wherewith the head of a hawk, &e. 
. : is covered; it is alſo an adjunCt frequently 
put to the end of words, ſignifying ſtate or 
conc tion, as childhood, manhood, widow- 


s bod, prieſthood, livelihood, Ke. 

_ HOO'D-WINK (V.) to actually put a cover 

e over a perſon's eyes, or endeavour to keep a 

he ex. perſon in ignorance of the true ſtote of a mat- 

flaw; ter, by hiding or concealing ſomething from 

: him. 

1 HOOP (S.) that part of a horſe's, cow's, &c. 

t. fot on Which they tread, or is next the 

after 1 ground, made naturally horny, ſtrong, and 
hard. 

dex, 7, beat the HOOF (V.) to walle much up and 

that u down, to go a- foot. 

ly u HOOK (S.) a crooked inftrument commonly 
made of iron, whereon or wherewith to 

e the hang or faſten one thing to another. 

which HOOK (V.) to catch hold of any thing with 

-town, an bot, or to faſten one thing to another 

nt; it thereby. 

hagge HOO'KED (A.) bent, crooked ; alſo cheated, 

mains; over-reached, or brought into ſome incon- 

ufadtur venience, by the treachery or villainy of an- 

ln 116 other, 

HOOP (s.) a flexible inſtrument made of wood 
edt d or metal, ſo as to go round or encloſe a veſſel, 
nother, &c. to keep it tight, and commonly is round. 
em, n- HOOP (V.) to encircle or encloſe a veſſel, &c. 
rity to with a hep, in order to prevent it from leak- 
, m- ing, ſplitting, &c. 
temple HOO'PER (S.) one who puts hoops on a veſ- 
to enter ſel, &c. allo a wild ſwan. 
bro the 0OT (V.] to make a noiſe like an owl, to 
ed then cry or ſhout out with ſcorn and derifion, at a 
ould ont perſon or thing. 
mate to OP (S.) the ſpace of ground that a perſon 
rue wif throws bimſelf by the ſpring of his body upon 

one leg at one time; alſo a curious plant of 
ef, u the reptile kind, whaſe flower is now much 
advance uſed to preſerve malt liquor or drink from 
growing four. 
by vn OP (V.) to leap or throw the body from 
t in tht pc: to place upon one leg. 
dergl. OPE S.) expecttion, truſt, affiance in, ard 
zorthy & upon another; the Ancients re- 
preſented Hipe by a beautiful child in a long 
leads , robe hanging loole, ſtanding on tip-toes, hold- 
Ing a trefoil in its right-hand, and a ſilver an- 
„ favour, chor in its left. 
bon; U Eu. A.) any perſon or thing that 
ps, p00 promiſes well, or gives reaſonable expectations 
making of future ſucceſs. 
the a BO PEFULNESS (S.) the promiſing fate or 
or don condition that any thing is in, from whence 
aking & _ Is of ſucceſs may reaſonably be 
expected. f 
the b BN PELESS (a.) miſerable, dejected, that 
ppermatt has loſt all expectations of relief, comfort, or 
main, ſucceſs ; alſo an extravagant, wild, head- 
| the met , vicious perſon, that no advice, coun- 
of con N ſe, or puniſhment, can reclaim. 
. te BO'PPER (S.) a trough to a corn-mill, &c. 


Vide at the top, and narrow at the bottom, 


HOR 
HO/PPER-ARS'D (A.) one whoſe hips or 


buttocks ſtand out more than is common. 
HO'PPLE (V.) to tie the legs of an horſe 
with a rope, to prevent his kicking or run- 
ning away. 
HOR (S.) a mountain in Arabia Petrea, on 
the borders of Idumea, which Aaron was or- 
dered to go up into by the Lord to be gathered 


unto his fathers, which doing, he died, and 


was bnried in the 4oth year of the children 

of Hael's departure out of Egypt, computed 
to be in the year of the world 2552, before 
Chriſt 1448, and befor» the vulgar zra 1452. 

HO'RARY (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
heur ; ſo on the globe, ſun-diais, &c. borary 
circles, are thoſe by which the ſpaces of time 
are marked out. | 

HORD (S.) a treafury, ftore-houſe, ware- 
houſe, &c. alſo money, goods, &c. laid up 
there; this term is particulariy applied to a 
place made or built up with boards in the 
ſtreet when houſes are building or repairing, 
to lay bricks, make mortar, &c. in. 

HORD or HOARD (V.) to hide or lay up 
money, goods, &c. privately, or againſt ſome 
extraordinary occafion. 

HO'REB (S.] a mountain in Arabia Petræa, 
very near mount Sinai, fo that they ſeem to 
be only two hills belonging to the ſame moun- 
tain ; Sinai lies to the eaſt, and Horeb to the 
weſt, ſo that when the ſun riſes, Horeb is 
covered with the ſhadow of Sinai, There are 
two or three fine ſprings, and abundance of 
fruit-trees on the top of Horeb, whereas 
there is none but rain-water on Sinai. At 
Horeb God appeared to Moſes in the burning- 
buſh: At the foot of the fame mountain 
Msſes ſtruck the rock, and drew water to ſa- 
tisfy the thirſt of the children of Iſrael. 

HO'RITES (S.) an ancient people who origi- 
nally dwelt in the mountain of Seir beyond 
Jordan; they had princes, and were power- 
ful before Eſau's time, who made a conqueſt 
of their country; they are frequently con- 
founded with the Edemites, who we ſuppoſe 
mixed with them, and became one people. 

HO'RIZON (S.) in Afronomy, is a great circle 
of the ſphere, dividing the world into two 
parts, or hemiſpheres ; and with us, is that 
which bounds the viſible part of the world or 
earth from the inviſible, let us be in what 
part ſoever we may. 

HORIZO'NT AL (A.) ſomething belenging or 
relating to the horizon, or that lies flat and 
parallel to the plain field, &c. 

HORN (S.) a hard, callous ſubſtance growing 
upon the head of divers creatures, with which 
they defend themſelves; all of which, the 
Naturalifts lay down as a rule or obſervation 
unexceptionable, are cloven-footed, and that 
almoſt all creatures that are harned have two z 
in Scripture, it means ſtrength, power, emi- 
nence, glory, brightneſs, honour, &c. 

HO'RN-BOOK (S.) a leaf of written os printed 
paper, paſted on a board, and covered with 
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HOR 


-horn, for children to learn their letters by, 


and to prevent their beirg torn and dawbed. 
HO'RN-CASTLE (S.) in Lincolnſhire, an an- 
. cient, large, well built town, having three 
parts ſurrounded with water; its market is 
weekly very great on Saturday ; diſtant from 
104 computed, and 123 meaſured 


miles. 
HO RNDON (S.) in E, a ſmall town, with 


a weekly market on Saturcay ; diſtant from 


London 21 computed, and 25 meaſured miles, 
HO'RNET (S.) a large, troubleſome, ſtipging 


fly. 
HORN-MA'D (A.) ſpoken of a perſon that is 
in a fury, vexation, or ill- humour, upon ac- 
..count of being cuckolded, &c. 
HO'RN-WORK (S.) in military ArchiteFure 
or Fortification, is a ſort of out- work, ad- 
vancing towards the field to cover and defend 
a curtain, baſtion, or cther place, ſuppoſed 
to be weaker than the reſt. | 
HORO'GRAPHY (5.) the art of deſcribing 
the hour-lines upon ſun-dials. 
HO'ROLOGE (S.) any inſtrument that mea- 
ſures time, whether glaſs, clock, dial, &c. 
HOROLOGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a maker of 
inſtruments to meaſure time, as clocks, dials, 
watches, glaſſes, &c, 
of the aſcendant, or tar riſing above the ho- 
rizon at any particular time, when a predic- 
tion is to be made of a future event; they 
were anciently ſo infatuated, that Abertus 
Magnus is ſaid to have had the daringneſs to 
draw that of Jeſus Chriſt ; this term is alſo 
. uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the Zodiack or 
twelve fgns, 
HO'RRIBLE or HO'RRID (A.) dreadful, 
terrible, frightfu!, ſhocking, amazing, &c. 
- excceding bad, wicked, or abominable. 
HO'RRIBLENESS (S.) dreadfulneſs, fright- 
. fulneſs, heinouſneſs, &c. 

HO'RRID ( A.) barbarous, crue!, terrible, 
frightful, dreadful, amazing, heinous, &c, 
HORROR or HO'RROUR (S.) a fright. 
fear, or amazement to ſuch an exceſs or de 

Free, as to cauſe trembling. 
HORSE (S.) the moſt noble and uſeful of al) 
quadrupeds that do not ſerve for food, the 
proportions and properties of which ate fo 
- curious and numercus, that this creature 1s 
the principal ſubject of a very excellent, uſe- 
ful, and extenſive ſcience, call-d the Marage 
or Horſemanſpip ; theſe creatures are by nature 
ordained for ſeveral purpoſes, ſome for hare 
- Þbour, endowed with ſtrength p:oportionoble, 
others for recreation, traveiling, and other 
uſeful exerciſes, and are endowed with ex- 
ceeding agility, &c, it is uncertain when they 
became in uſe among men, but it is undenia- 
- ble that they have a long while been uſed in 
war, &c- it ſeems to have b-en litt e known 
among the eaftern nations, eſpecially the 
cd, before Falamen's time, who is ſaid to 
ve forty thouſand ſtalls of horſes for bi; 


chariots, and twelve thouſand borſe-men, | 


HOS 


diſtrſboted in his fortified towns 

HORSE (50 in a S, va reh ua. 
one of the fore-maſt ſhroud, with . — 
man's eye at the end of it, through which ; 
received the pendant of the prit-(ail "wav 
and is for no other uſe but to krep it free of 
the flooks'of the anchor; there are ſeveral 
other uſes to which it is applied, as to ſet the 
ſhrouds tort when a rope with wale- knots at 
the end is uſed, one end of which is after! 
— the ſhrouds, to the other they bring the 
anniers, turning it with a hand-ſoi 
ſet the halliards tert, &c. le, un 

HOR E (S.) a wooden-ſrame made to open 
and ſhut with hinges, for the conveniency of 
women to hang and dry linen on; allo man 
inſtruments both of uſe in tr de, and puniſh. 
ment in war, go by this name; alſo in Ly. 
teries, thoſe tickets that are let out for a 
or two, &c, and not abſolutely fold, ue 
called borſes ; ſo men or women that are ve 
ſtrong and laborious, are allo called by the 
ſame name, 

HO'RSE-LEECH (S.) a fort of worm that 
lives in the water, of a black or brown - 
leur, which faftens upon the fi-ſh, and ds 
not quit it till it is ent rely full of b'ocd, 

HO'RSEMANSHIP (S.) the at of mhz, 
governing, breeding, training, &c. of bote 
for war, hunting, or common ſervice, 

HO*RSE-SHOE (S.) an iron covering of d en 
inventions, made to fit the bottom of 1 
horſe's hoof, to which it is nailed as a &{en- 
ſotive againſt tones, &c. and a preſervative of 
the hoofs of labouring horſes, by enabling 
them to draw more vigorouſly than otherwi 
they would be able; the ſuperſtition of fone 
has made it uſual! to nail a rf iat upua 


= 


the threſhold of houſes, Larns, flables. Kt. and 
as a preſervative againſt witcheraſt ; in Fl. The 
fication, it is a work that is ſometimes round, 3pp 
ſometimes oval, raiſed in the ditch of 1 | call 
marſhy place, or low grounds, bordered with 505 
a patapet, to ſecure a gate, or ſerve ſclum left 
28 a lodgment, to prevent ſurprizes, or to - forn 
lieve an over-tedious defence, 2 deer 
HO'RSE-SHOE-HEAD (.) a digg in t 01 
ſants, wherein the ſutures of the head xe vern 
open, ſo that the cranium in that pat wil | — 
not be ſo hard as the reſt for many years. 057 
HO'RSHAM (S.) in , a large, cen mY 
borough, governed by two bailiffs ; the chung. wh 
goal is hete, and frequently the afl.z:3 are hed > ol; 
here ; the market is very great weekly @ "ST 
Saturdays, eſpecially for fowls, which un — 
bought up bere to ſend to Land; it 655 wry 
two members to parliament ; diſtant n = 5 
Lend 28 computed, and 33 man =p 
HOSA'NNA (Part.) an Hebrew word, wt. 
ard is ft ud 


ſignifies, Save I beſeech you, ; 

by the Fes, ſometimes as a form ef 

and ſometimes as a form of prayer. 4 
HOSE (S.) a flocking;; and in Huſt?) 


wicker-frainer that is put into e 4 Kc. 
dub in brewing, to kt off the I , a 


HOT 


the melt; in Betary, the huſk of a flower, 


ſed, Ec. 
HO/SPITABLE (A.) of a penerous, free, 


charitable, open-hearted diſpoſition ; friendly, 


courteous, &c. 


HO PITABLENESS or HOSPITA'LITY 


(S.) generoſity, charitableneſs, kindneſs, free- 
dom, cou:teouſneſs, &c. 


HOSPITAL (S.) ſome publick- houſe or large 


place, conſiſting of many apartments for the 
entertainment, relief and cure of thoſe per- 
ſons, whoſe circumftances will not permit 
them to be at the charge, or have not the 
convenience for cure that their infirmities re- 
qune; alſo the private donation of a fingle 
perſon that endows 2 certain large houſe, or 
many ſmall ones, for the entertainment of 
aged or unfortunate people in the world, to 
live the remainder of their days without la- 
bur, and theſe are commonly called a'ms- 
houſes, 


HO'SPITALER /S.) one who provides for the 


neceſſities of the poor, travellers, &c. alſo 
the name of a famous order of kni;zhts who 
built an hoſpital at Jeruſalem for the enter- 
tainrent of pilgrims, 


KO'SPODAR (S.) the name of the princes of 


Tranſikvania, Valachia, and Moldawia, who 
are tributary to the prand ſeignior, from whom 
they receive the inveſtiture of their principa- 
liries, by his giving them a veſt, and a ſtand- 
ard ; they are ſometimes depoſed by him, 
though in other reſpects they have the ſove- 
reien power within their ſtates, 

OT (S.) an inn-keeper; alſo the name of 
the conſecrated wafer in the ceremoniꝰs of the 
church of Rome 35 alſo a victim or ſacrifice ; 
ard in the Scripture, it fignifies an army, as, 
1te Ui went cut to battle; it is frequently an 
zppel/ation for the Almighty, he being often 
called the Lord of beſts. 


HOSTAGE (S.) a perſon in the time of war 


left es a pawn or pledge for the true per- 
formance of certain conditions or articles a - 
preed on. 

USTESS (S.) the miſtreſs of an inn, ta- 


dern, or other publick-houſe of entertain- 
ment, 


O'STILE (A.) rude, unkind, in a war- like, 


tunen manner, like a proſeſſed enemy. 

9 TILITY G.) open-war, ravage, ruin, 
deſolation, &e. 

USTLER (S.) one whoſe employ is to look 
nter horſes, and is commonly meant of the 
tenders at an inn or livery-fable 3 thoſe in 
nodlemzns and gentlemens families, being 
OmMMmony called grooms. 

UT A.) having a great degree of warmth, 
tte oppoſite to cold; alſo a perſon of a paſſio- 
nate or angry diſpoſition, 


V T-BEDS(S.) in Gardening, wooden-frames | 


bled with treſh horſe-cung, covered with a 
wat of fine mould, over which glaſs-doors, 


Ke. 2 . 
hoping, Be Gn 


HOU 


play among children. 
HO'TCH-POTCH or PODGE (S.) a mix- 
ture or jumble of many different things to- 
3 


gether. 

HO'T-POT (S.) ale, brandy, ſugar, &c. boiled 
together, and drank hot. | 
HO'T-SPUR (S.) a fiery, paſſionate perſon, 
one ſoon angry and miſchievous, 
HO'VEL (S.) a 1 ght covering of hurdles, &c. 
for cattle to ſtand under in bad weather; alſo 
«fr ordinary building, or poor, ſorry 

houſe, 

HO'VER (V.) to watch, walk, fly, or ſtay 

about, near, or over any perſon, place, or 

thing, in order to make a prey of ſome body, 
or thing. 

HOUGH (S.) the lower joint of the binder leg 

of a beaſt, 

HOUGH (v.) to hamſtring or cut the hough 

of any creature ; alſo to cut or prune plants, 

and to break the clods of earth. 

HOUND (S.) a dog for ſport or hunting, of 
which there are many ſpecies or kinds; in 2 
Ship, the holes in the cheeks which are fa[- 
tened to the herds of the maſts, wherein the 
tyes run to hoiſe the yard, are called bounds, 

HOUR (S.) the 24th part of a natural day, 
which is the common divifion that clocks, 
watches, ſun-dials, &c. are marked into, to 
diſtinguiſh the particular portions of time that 
buſineſs is to be done in; here in England, 
the dial-plates of clocks are divided- into 12 

equal parts, called Beurs, which the index or 
hour- hand goes over twice in a natural day, 
ſuppoſed to begin either at noon, or when the 
ſun comes to the meridian of the place, or at 
midnight, when by our computation the day 
begins, and is called morning; in Taly, the 
whole face or dial is divided into 24 parts, fo 
that the hard or index makes but one revolu- 
tion; ſometimes in the Jetoiſp Acctunt, the 
day was divided into 4 parts, morning, high - 
day or noon, the firſt evening, and the laſt 
evening; and the night into three parts, 
night, midnight, and the morning-watch ; 
ſometimes the day is divided unequal'y, ac- 
cording as the ſezſon of the year varies; for 
all the time the ſun is above the horizon, 
called day, is d'vided into 12 equal parts, and 
conſequently thoſe parts at different times of 
different lengths ; and all the time the ſun is 
below the horizon called night, is alſo divided 
into 12 equal parts, in the ſame manner va- 
rying ; in the Church Account, there are many 
needleſs niceties and diſtinctions of performing 
certain prayers at a preciſe time, &c. 

HO'UR-CIRCLES (S.] in Afronomy, are 

great circles meeting in the poles of the world, 

and crofſing the cquinoctial at right angles, 
divide it into 24 cqual parts, and are the ſame 
with the meridians. | 

HOUSE (S.) a building of divers forms and 

materials, ſuited and contrived with vari 


apartments, proper for the uſe and conve- 
Ccca nierce 


HO'T-COCKLES (S.) an innocent ſport or. 
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HOW 
nience of the perſons deſigned to inhabit 
therein, where they may be protected againſt 
the inclemencies of the weather, and inſults 
of robbers, or other vile people, and enjoy 
all the ſatisfaction that a late, commodious 
dwelling, or agreeable retirement can afford; 
and it is variouſly named, according to the 
purpoſe it is applied to; ſome are called 
dwelling-bouſes, being thoſe that the maſter 
and the reſt of the family eat, ſleep, &c. in; 
others are called out-bauſes, where the meaner 
offices are performed for great houſes, that the 
principal boſe may not be incommoded by 
the dirt, litter, &c. occaſioned by the work 
therein done ; ſome again are called work- 
bouſes, which are appropriated to the produc- 
ing various ſorts of manufactures; they are 
again called town-bouſes and country-bouſes, 
Sc. in Aſtrology, it is the 12th part or divi- 
fion of the heavens, 

HOUSE (V.) to get into a houſe, or under a 
cover in bad weather, to hide one's ſelf, or 
any other creature in a place of retirement 
from danger of any kind. 

HOU'SE-BREAKER (S.) a publick offender 
againſt the laws, by feloniouſly getting into 
another man's houſe or apartment. 

HOVU'SE-BREAKING (S.) the act of vio- 
lently forcing open another man's windows, 
ſhutters, doors, &c. of his dwelling- houſe, 
ware-houſe, booth, fall, &c. in order to get 
in and rob the owner of what money, goods, 
t. is to be found or moved eff. 

HOUSE-TAY'LORS (S.) upholſterers, or 
thoſe that make proper furniture for bed- 

+ chambers, &c. 

HOUSE OF CALL (S.) a houſe where jour 
neymen taylors, ſhoe-makers, hatters, &c. 
are to be heard of ; and ſometimes it means 
a bawdy-houſe, where whores ply, &c. 

HOU'SEWIFE (S.) a careful, induſtrious wo- 
man, that takes care to do, or cauſes to 
boy all proper buſineſs belonging to the 
houfe. 

HOU'SEWIFERY (S.) the prugent, neat, 

. carefu] performing or looking after the buſi- 

neſs of a family, as waſhing the linen, dreſ- 
fing the viftuals, making the beds, duſting 
and cleaning the furniture, floors, &c. 

HOU'SHOLD (S.) the whole of a family con- 
ſidered collectively, as maſter, miſtreſs, chil- 
dren, ſervants, &c. 

HOU'SHOLD-DAYS (S.) frur folemn feſti 
vals in the year, when the king, after divine 
ſervice, offers a bezant of gold on the altar to 
God, viz at Chriſtmas, Eafter, Whitſuntide, 
and All- Saints, and theſe are part of the 12 
collar-dayr. 

HOU'SEHOLDER (S.) the maſter or princi- 
pal perſon of a houſe and family, 

-HOU'SING (S.) a covering ſpread over the 
ſaddle of a horſe,” to preſerve it from the 
weather, and ſometimes it is only additional 
to the ſaddle by way of ornament, 

HOW (Part.) 


HUF 
HO'WDON or HO'WDEN 
Riding of Voriſbire, 
with a good market 


meaſured miles. 

HOW'KER or HOU'GRE (s. 
uſed by the Dutch, built i 
pink, t rigged and maſted like a hoy ; they 
carry from 50 to 200 tons, and wh 
hands wil go to the Eoft- Indies ; they tack 
wind, and live almoſt in any ſea. 

acer eee. 
Ke à w to — 
diſmal noiſe, m4 — 

HOY (S.) a ſmall veſſel, ſometimes calel ! 
bark, and uſed chiefly among us in the Rive 
Trade, or for ſhort diſtances, for which pu- 
poſe the carries fails like a mizz:n of another 
ſhip, nor are her yards acroſs, by men 
whereof ſhe is able to lie nearer than another 
veſſel, whoſe ſails are acroſs, 

HOYSE or HOISE (V.) a Sea term for lifing 
any thing up. 

HU"BBLE BUBBLE (S.) a confuſed noe mat 
by a talkative perſon, who ſpeaks ſo quick, 
that it is difficult to underſtand what be hn 

or means, 

HU'BBUB (S.) a tumultuous, noiſy concourk 
of mobbiſh people, got together about thy 
know not what; a riot, rumour, d. 
mour, &c. 

HU CK ABACK (S.) a particular ſort of linen, 
wove on purpoſe for tables with little eyes u 
it, and ſhot Nlack on purpoſe that the geit, 
dirt, c. may eafily waſh out, 

HU'CKLE-BACK'D (A.) one that buche 
out in the back, and ſeems crook:d or & 
formed, 

HU'"CKLE-BONE (S.) the hip- bone. 

HU CKSTER (S.) properly Ggnifies any K. 
tailer, or one that ſells goods in imall qua- 
ties; but it is generally applied to them of 
who carry wares in baſkets, &c. from xt 
to door to ſolicit buyers. 

HU'DDLE (V.) to throw things on a bey 
haſtily, to jumble or careleſly put up gow, 
buſineſs, &c. | 

HU'DDLE (S.) a confuſion, diſorder, baſis 
ſurprize, &c. 

HUE (S.) the colour, complexion, countenanc, 
c. of a perſon or thing. 1 

HUE AND CRY (s.) the country mit 
the purſuit of a thief, in oder to take a 
bring him to juſtice, which is done by & 
ſcribing the party, and giving notice #0 the 
conſtables from town to town, who ar d. 
liged to call in what afl ſtane they a 
they may want, till they have cithr a 
or purſued the felon to the ſea-fide. | 

HUF (V.) to ſcold, find fault, ſpeak by U 
ſwagger at a perſon. 

HUFF or BULLY HUFF (S.) a ſwag 
fellow that attends gaming-tables, bas 


(S.) in the 
2 pretty large — 
weekly on Saturday; 


means is it ſo 


wo what manner, by uy 


bouſes, &c, to ſwear at, fight york 


HUL 
fighten young perſons they have caught in 


their ſnores. 
HU FFING (A.) ſcolding, bragging, vaunting, 


ranting, vapouring, c: 
HUGE (A.) very large of bulk, fize, ſtature, 
fortune, &c.. 
HUGG (V.) to embrace, or keep up cloſe, to 
fondle, or play with in a loving manner. 
HUGG (S.) a cloſe embrace, or hard ſqueeze 3 
ſo among Wreſtlers, when one has his adver- 
ary on bis breaſt, and gripes and holds him 
there, it is called the Cerniſb bugg. 
HU'GGER MUGGER (A.) by ſtealth, pri- 
vately, in a ſecret or clandeſtine manner. 
HU'GONOTS (S.) the common name of the 
Proteſtants in France. 
HULK (S.) a broad, open veſſel, uſed to put 
the maſts and other rigging of a ſhip in; alſo 
a lazy, droniſh fellow. f 
HULL (S.) the body of a ſhip unrigged ; alſo 
the caſe, pod, or covering of pulſe, c. alſo 
the name of a town and river in the Eaff- 
Riding of Yorkſhire ; the river, which gives 
name to the town, runs from north to ſouth 
into the Humber; the town, otherwiſe called 
upon Hull, is ſeated upon the weſt 
bank of the river, and on the north fide of 
the Humber, about 12 miles from Spurn- 
bead; this is one of the chief places in the 
whole county of York, though of no great 
antiquity ; it was built by Edward I. and by 
him called King ton; he made the harbour 
to it, and granted the town a charter with 
great privileges, which has preſerved it a large 
town to this day; and tho* but two churches 
in it, it is furniſhed with a great number of 
handſome buildings, and commodious ftreets, 
a good key and cuſtom-houſe by the water- 
ide, and ſo well fortified with walls, ditches, 
forts, and a caftle, that it is eſteemed one 
of the ſtrongeſt holds in the kingdom, being 
able to bid defiance both to a navy and a 
land- army; it is a borough-town, and a 
county of itſeif; its chief magiſtrate was firſt 
a warden, then a bailiff, and now a mayor, 
who has aldermen and common- council- men 
Joined with him; it has a great market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
135 computed, and 169 meaſured miles, 
ULLING (S.) is when a ſhip at fea hath 
taken in all ber fails in calm weather, which 
is done to preſerve the fails from beating ard 
wearing out againſt the maſts, and in foul 
weather, when they are able to bear no fail, 
they take in all the ſails, and tie down the 
belm to the lee-fide of the ſhip, and thus, if 
ſhe be a good-conditioned ſhip, the will lie 
any under the ſea, and make her way 
Lo = the beam. 
CK (S.) a ſmall of a ſhip's fail 
wich is looſed and cher iow rene lem, 
wy wy > ag my have the whole out, 
monly in the mizzen- ſail, to 
keep the ſhip's head to the ſea; when 


* d vill not weather coil, they looſe a 


HUN 
bullock of the fore -ſail, to lay her head the 
other way, and ſo changing the helm to the 
weather-fide, the ſhip will fall off, and lay 
her head where her ftern lay before. 

HU'LLY (A.) grain not well cleanſed from 
chaff, &c. full of ſkins, waſte and droſs. 

HUM (V.) to make a noiſe like a bee, to ſing 
a tune to a perſon's ſelf without opening his 
lips ; alſo to muſe, think, or ſtudy upon any 
thing; alſo to heſitate. 

HUMAN (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to, or of the nature of mankind z 
alſo courteous, good-natur'd, gentle, affable z 
with the Aftrologers, thoſe figns that bear a 
human ſhape, as Virgo, Aquarius, Cc. are 
called human figns. 

HUM A'NITY (S.) the nature of man, cour- 
teouſneſs, gentleneſs, affability; alſo the im- 
provements and ſtudies of languages, poetry, 
oratory, &c. 

HUMANTZE (V.) to civilize, inſtruct, or 
teach the arts of good-behaviour, manners, 
and regular living, 

HU MBER (S.) one of the principal rivers of 
England, which principally is in Yorkfbire, 
and into which many of the rivers in the 
north empty themſelves, ſo that at its mouth 
it is almoſt ſeven miles wide, where it falls 
into the German ocean at Spurn-bead, a ſmall 
promontory, or neck of land, by ſome called 

HUMBLE (V.) to bring under, to ſubject, to 
have a mean opinion of one's ſelf, voluntarily 
to ſubmit to what is below the ſtation or dig- 
nity of a perſon; ſometimes it ſignifies ta 
conquer, or bring into bondage; and ſome- 
times to raviſh or debauch a woman. 

HU'MBLE (A.) mortified, thoroughly ſubdu- 
ed, that has his affeCtions and paſſions in per- 
fect ſubjection. 

HUMECTA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
preparing ſimples or other medicines, by ſteep- 
ing them in water, and to prevent its ſubtiler 
parts from flying off in pounding, grindiug, 
c. alſo any moiſtening, as the earth by 
rain, &c. 

HU"MERUS (S.) in Anatomy, the ſhoulder- 
bone, extending from the ſcapula or ſhoulder- 
blade to the cubitus or elbow. 

HU'MID (A.) moiſt, damp, wet. 

HUMPDITY (S.) the quality or 
one body has of wetting or 
other. a 

HUMILIA'TION (S.) a folemn, voluntary 
act of devotion, whereby a perſon or nation 
accuſe themſelves of being guilty, or acknow- 
ledge they have many failings, and ſubmit 
to acts of penance, ſuch as faſting, pray- 
er, &c, 

HUMILITY (S.) that amiable virtue that 
renders the poſſeſſor univerſally eſteemed, 
which conſiſts in having low thoughts of 
ourſelves, founded upon the knowledye of our 
im >erfetions, unworthineſs, and dependence 
upon God's aſſſlance . 

HUMMER 


power that 
an- 


HUN 


HUMMER (S.) a great, monſtrous, or noto- 
rious ſie. 

HU'MMUMS (S.) a ſweating-hovuſe. 

HU'MOR or HU”"MOUR (S.) any juice or 
liquor that any way ariſes in, or affects the 
body ; alſo the diſpoſition or conſtitution of 
a perſon's mind or body, occaſioned by the 
too great or too ſmall quantity of ſome parti- 
cular juice or fluid in the body z in Poetical 
Eſſays, it is the pecular turn or manner of 
the author's way of writing, ard is com- 
monly applied to the merry or comicle writ- 


ins. 

HU'MORIST (S.) a perſon of an irreſolute and 
changeable diſpoſition, a fantaſtical, fooliſh, 
whimfical perſon. 

HU'MORISTS (S.) the title of a celebrated 
academy of learned men at Rome, eſtabliſhed 
by Paul Mancini; alſo the name of another 
academy at Cortona in Italy. ; 

HU'MOROUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleaſant ; 
alſo whimfical, fantaſtical, conceited. 

HU MOURSOME (A.) peeviſh, fretful, diffi. 
eult to pleaſe. | 
HUNCH (V.) to thruſt, puſh, or ftrike with 

the elbow. 

HU'NCH-BACEEFD (A.) crooked, hump- 
ſhouldered, or deformed at, or about the 
back, 

HU'NDRED (S.) the collective number ex- 
preſſed by common figures thus 100, and by 

our preſent notation of arithmetick, is the 

third place of figures towards the left-hand ; 
in letters it is expreſſec by a C; alſo the 
name of à part, portion, or divifion of a 
county. or ſhire, ſuppoſed to be ſo called, be- 
' cauſe each part or portion {6 divided was ob- 
liged anciently to furniſh one bundred able- 
bodied men in times of war; others are of 
different opin'ons, and think it was ſo called, 
becauſe there was a bundred families in that 
ſpace of ground, &c. but the preſent confi- 
deration regards it only as a part or portion of 

_ the whole; it is fometimes underſtood of ſe- 
veral ſorts of goods ſold by the groſs weight, 

or 112 pound to the bundred, as hops, fugars, 

_ Cheeſe, &c. at ſo much per Cent. or the 

_  tindred ; and ſometimes it is underſtood of 
one funded pourds in money, from which 
ſam the intereſt and diſcount of any ſam of 
money, greater or leſſer, are proportioned. 

H UNGER (8.) the defire or craving of the 
appetite after proper food, and which, when 
extream, ether by accident, through ſcarcity 


of proviſion, or the cruelty of perſecutors, 


c. is the moſt acute of all pains or puniſh- 
ments, and which drives the unfortunate fuf- 
"ferers to tbe maſt extravagant acts that hu- 


man nature is capable of, even to the eating 


of a man's ſelf by piece- meal. 
HU'NGER (V.) 10 dere, crave, long, wiſh, 
or covet after any thing. 


KU'NGERFORD (S. in Bertfeive, a ſmall | 


ton on "the banks of the river Kent, in a 


mooi iſh ſituation, formerly ca led bated 
Aon 2 


- 


| Charnom- Street ; this town 


HUR 

13 

enty of good trouts and rr 

2 is _y on Wedneſday ; it i . — 

thorough- fare, lying in the road betwe: 

don, Batb, 225 e. Abet — res 
£4 computed, and 64 meaſured miles, 

HUNGRY (A.) wanting, craving after 
very defirous of food; allo covetous, &:. ; 

HUNKS (S.) a nick-name of ſcorn or delten 
given to a covetous, miſerly ſe low. 

HUNT (V.) to chaſe any fort of wild ces. 
on, hs catch or deſtroy them: 
alſa to i } . 
hind ligently after any perſon d 

BUNTING (S8) the ad of chafing any wi 
creature; alio of diligently ſearching fy 
ſomething loſt or unknown ; and ſometing 
means vexing, teazing, or fretting a perſa 
by telling his private actions before his face in 
publick company, that he would have def 
to have kept ſecret. 

HU'NTINGDON (S.) is the county-town d 
Huntingdorſhire, ſituated on a riſing gre 
on the north-ͥſide of the Ouſe, upon which i 
is a ſtrong paſs ; it had anciently 15 churchs, 
but through the decline of latter times, ao 
eſpecially the civil wars in king Charks If 
time, they were reduced to three; this t 
principally conſiſts of one long ſtreet, which b 
pretty well built, with a handſome market 
place, with convenient paſtages over the C5; 
it is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, ard 
burgeſles ; the market is weekly on Satur 
day; the affizes ue conſtantly held ber 
twier a year, and the county-goal is kept in 
it; it i a great thorough-fare upon the 
northern road, and ſends two members t 
parliament ; diſtant from Londen 48 con- 
puted, and 57 meaſured miles. 

HU'NTINGDONSHIRE (S.) is an he 
county, ſurrounded with Nortbamprerſoire 
the weſt and north, Bedfordſbire on the ſouth, 
and Cambridgeſbire on the eaft ; the length 
from north to ſouth 24 miles, and the brad 
from eaſt to weſt about 18 miles, the whit 
circumference about 67 miles; it is diva 
into four hundreds, in which are (ix make 
towns, 78 pariſhes, one large river ca'led tte 
Ouſc, five bridges, $220 bouſes, and abit 
50, 00 inhabitants; fermer'y the what 
county, or at leaſt the greateſt part of it, 
was foreſt- land; it now ſends four memes 
to parlament. 

HU RDLES (S.) in Handy, are fun 
made ef fp! t- timber, or haz le- 1c wore, © 
platted together to ſerve as ſtop for-, Ei! 
or ſheep» folds, and are ſeldom fixed, but ca 
moveable, according to the plac? 2pd (cam 
they ate intended for; in Fort:fication, ff 
are made of twigs of willows 01 ofiers, * 
wove with large ſtakes, and common} * 
with earth, aud are uſed to make e 
firm, or to make 4 paſſage over a wut 
ditch, to cover -traveries and loogmens 5 
the defence of the v kn. en 8-1 __ 
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able {x hrow on them. 
ts mar. HURDS or HARDS (S.) the coarſer ** of 
a preat flax or hemp ſeparated in the elt from 
en Lin. he finer parts. } : 
| Links HURL-BONE (S.) a bone in the middle of a 
* horſe's buttock , very apt to flip out of the 
fer, or ſocket by a ſtrain or lip · 
t. HURLERS (S.) ſeventeen large ſtones ſet up 
Gerilion in Corral, at a competent diſtance one from 
another, probably for a trophy, which the 
ld ere ſuperſtition of the ignorant people reports to 
them; have been 42 49: +4 hoſed * 
a haning the Sabbat Ys rere 
A pe one in vie amorg them thereon, 
any wil called hurling the ball. : 
hing for HURLING (S.) caſting, throwing of tones, 
met ima er other things from one, by a whirling mo- 
a perſa, tion of the hand. F 
his face in HURLY-BURLY (S.) a tumultuous noiſe, 
ve delird riot, crowd, or aſſembly of people in the 
freets or elſewhere. a 
- toon d U'RRICANES (S.) violent ſtorms of wind, 
8 ground raging chiefly among the Caribbee Ilands, 
which i which blow with ſuch violence as to drive 
 churchs, ſhips out of the harbour upon the beach, beat 
Limes, 1d down houſes, tear up trees by the roots, &c. 
barks If Before theſe ftorms it commonly rains two 
this tn days exceſſively, and then ceaſes for two or 
„ which i three days, during wh'ch intermiſſion the 
e market- ſky appears cloudy and diſturbed, and as it 
r the ſaß; were painted with various and frightful co- 
men, 3nd lours; in the Weſt- Indies, they are troubled 
on Satut- with norths and ſouths ; the norths are tem- 
held der peſluous winds, which frequently blow in the 
is kept u bay of Mexico from October to March, com- 
upon tle monly about the full and change of the moon, 
nembers to but moſt violent in December and Fanuary; 
x 48 con the ſea gives notice cf theſe ſtorms by an ex- 
traordinary long ebb, and the ſea-fowls ho- 
4 an in ver over the land a day or two before; the 
wþtanſfrre 0 ſouths are moſtly troubleſome about Jamaica 
n the ſouth, in the months of June, July and Auguft ; 
the lern the principal cifference between theſe and 
the bread twricay's is, that the latter are winds gene- 
, the whit nally of ſhort continuance, and from all points 
it is divas of the compaſs, the others of longer duration, 
fix market and from one point at a time only; this term 
rex called tt is ſometimes applied to a quarre!ſome wrang- 
* * ling of high words, eſpeclally the ſcolding of 
| the v women, 
| part of , PURRY (S.) a great haſte, or violent emo- 
our 4 oy of the mind; alſo a confuſion as d.ſ- 
order, 
_ are fans WURRY {V,) to haſten, ſ-ur, or continual- 
rods woe, © ly puſh a perſon on to iacreaſe his ſpeed ; alſo 
he” * a thing lightly, carel:fly, or imper- 
xed, — . 
: 2 Ur (s.) any dmage, wound, maim, or 
cabin, d Prejudce chat: ver. 
; ofiers, _ RT (v.) to wound, maim, or damage a 
mmon) 1 — 1 5 perſon or reputation. 
make * RTFUL (A.) any thing that is injurious 
ries _ 1 res (s 722 any er of way. 
opment, 5 man that is jok - 
1 a Joined or con | 


fire, ſhot, ſtones, &c. that the eremy may | 
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trated to a woman in marriage, according to 
the cuſtoms of the country where he or the 
lives, and in various countries they have yari- 
ous degrees of power; in England, the law 
ſuppoſes the wife to have no will, but that 
ſhe is wholly under the dominion of her buſ- 
band, to act and do what he directs; allo in 

Trade, the perſon who takes care to provide 

all manner of neceſſaries for a ſhip, &c. is 

called a buſbond of ſhips, 

HU'SBANDM AN (S.) one that employs him- 
ſelf in tillage and other country exerciſes 
2 the producing and increaſing of ſeed, cat - 
tle, &c. 

HUSBANDRY (S.) the art or practice of 
tillage, culture, &c. alſo a prudent or mode- 
rate frugality in expences, and good-manage- 
ment of a man's income and affairs. 

HUSE (S.) a fiſh, of which the white glue 
called ifling-glaſs is made. 

HUSH (Part.) be quiet, ſtill, ſilent. 

HUSH (V.) to ſmother, Rifle, or make up a 
matter by bribes, &c. in order to prevent ity 
being publick'y known or talked of. 

HU'SH-MONEY (S.) a bribe or allowance 
given to a perſon to conceal ſomething that 
he ought to reveal; and is commonly meant 
in an ill ſenſe, as when a perſon is privy to 
ſome bad action, as fraud, theft, &c. and 
never ſpeaks of it, or abſconds when he ſhould 
give evidence 2gainſt the offender, by which 
means he eſcapes puniſhment. 

HUSK (S.) the covering, or that part out of 
which a flower grows; alſo the outſide coats, 
ſhells, or films of moſt ſorts oſ grain, which 
are ſeparated frem the ſeed by winnowing, 
blanching, threſhing, &c. 

HU'SKY (A.) full of hulls, ſhe!!s, pods, &c. 
of corn, peaſe, flowers, &c. alſo ſpoken of a 
perſon that has phlegm ſticking in his throat, 
which occaſions him to ſpeak imperfectly. 

HU'SSARS (S.) a vart of the cavalry or horſe- 
ſoldiery in Poland and Hungary, that are ge- 

nerally oppoſed to the Turk horſe ; they are 
ody cloathed, and have tvgers and other wild 
beaſts ſkins hanging at their backs, againſt 
bad weather; the officers are adorned with 
plumes of feathers, and the common ſoldiers 
have their heads ſhaven with only a tuft left 
in the middle, with a large muſtache hang- 
ing down to their ſtomach, and a fur cap 
wth a cock's feather ; they are very reſolute, 
and fitter for a haſty expedition than a ſet 
battle ; they neither give nor take quarter, 
and though they have fire-arms, are awk ward 
uſers of them, but very dextrous with fa- 
bres; both the emperor and French king en- 
tertain ſome of them in their ſervi e; they 
are ſuppoſ d to teke their name from the 
huzza, or ſhout they make at their firſt 
onſet, 

HU'SSY (S.) is an appell tive given to women, 

ſometimes in 2 good ſenſe, and ſometimes in 

a bad one; in a good ſenſe, it is a contraction 

of the word houſewife, or huſwiſe, and then 

means 
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means 2 clearly, neat, careful, induſtrious 


n; and in a bad one, a whore, a care 

{, negligent, drunken perſon 3 and ſome- 

times it is only a word of anger or reproach 

without any ſettled foundation, as the mother 

ſays to her —_— Huh ? TI whip thee, 

as much as to ſay, you naughty girl, &c. for 
ſome ſmall offence. WF? 

HU'STINGS (S.) a houſe or court where 
cauſes are heard and pleaded, and is the name 
of the higheſt court belonging to the city of 
Londen, now held in the Guild-Hall before 
the mayor and aldermen; error or attaint 
Bes there of a judgment or falſe verdict in 
the ſheriffs courts. Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, 
and other cities, have courts under this name. 

HUT (S.) any ſmall cottage or dwelling-place, 
| — ſometimes applied to faldiers lodges in the 

eld. 

HUTCH (S.) a ſmall cell, room or cottage, &c. 

HUZZA” (Part.) Im glad, O be joy ful, &c. 

Hy“ ACI NTH or JA'CINTH (S.) the name 
of a flower of a purple colour, to which the 
poets give this romantick original: Hyacin- 
tbus, prince of Amycles in Pelaponneſus, was 
loved by Apollo and Zephyrus at the fame 
time; Apollo playing at coits with him, Ze- 
phyrus being jealous, out of revenge, blew 
the coit ſo vio'ent'y againſt Hyacintbus's head, 
that he died immediately. Apollo being ex- 
treamly grieved at it, the earth to comfort 
him, turned the young prince's blood into 
this flower; there is alſo a precious ſtone of 
this name, of which there are four ſorts, 
ſome intermixed with a vermilion colour, ſome 
of a ſaffron colour, ſome of an amber colour, 
and ſome of a white intermixed with a ſlight 
red, and is exceeding'y well-adapted for the 
carving or graving devices for ſeals, &c. it is 
frequently mentioned in ſcripture ; the Apo- 
thecaries have a conſection or thin cordial- 
eleQuary, which they pretend is made of di- 
vers precious ſtones, eſpecially this. 

. HYACINTHIA (S.) certain feſtivals, cele- 
brated by the ancient Spartans in honour of 
Apollo, and in commemoration of his beloved 
Hyacintbus above-mentioned ; they laſted 3 
days, the firſt and laſt was ſpent in lamenting 
the death of the prince, and the ſecond in 
feaſting and rejoic'ng z; they who afliſted at 
the ceremony were crowned with ivy. 

HY'ADES (S.) a conſtellation, by ſome called 
the pleiades, or the ſeven ſtars, ſituated in 
the head of Taurus or the bull, the princ'pa) 
of them in his left eye, commonly called 
Aldebaran ; they are famed by the pcets and 
aſtrologers for bringing or cauſing rain when 
they ariſe. 

Hy ENA (S.) an uncommon four-footed 
creature, ſcarce to be ſeen any where but in 
Egypt, almoſt as large as, and reſembling a 

Wolf, 3 that its legs are not ſo long; 
its hair is rough, and ſkin ſpotted; ſome de- 
ſcribe it with the head of a maſtiff, ſhort tri- 


HYD 


ber; 4 


is male one year, and ſemale anot 
Hetle and Elias ſay it makes dogs dumb with 
its ſhadow, that it imitates the ſpeech ef mar 
kind, and thereby deceives them that they 
may come out of their houſes and be devour. 
ed; they add, that it has feet like 3 
and no in the neck. Mt 

HY'DRA (S.) a monſtrous ſerpent of Lens. 
Marſh near Peloponneſus, repreſented by the 
poets to have 50 heads, one of which he 
cut off, many others were produced in 10 
room of it ; this Hercules killed, and is calls 
one of his labours ; after its death it un 
PE the 1 forms the ſcuthen 
conſtellation is name . 
26 ſtars, * . 

HYDRAU'LICES (S.) that part of faticky 
which conſiders the laws and motions of al 
fluids, and particularly water, with the . 
plication thereof to all manner of engines for 
the conveyance of it for all the ſeveral pr. 
poſes of life, relating as well to profit and 
convenience as pleaſure. 

HYDRO'CELE (S.) a ſwelling or bloating of 
the outer integument, or ſkin of the ſcrotum, 
occaſioned by watry humours collecting and 
ſertling there. 

HYDROCE'PHALUS (S.) is a eropſy in th 
head, or a congeſtion of water thercin tat 
renders it ſoft. 

HYDRO'GRAPHER (S.) one ſkilled in dne 
ing and deſcribing the ſea, its boundaries, and 
other neceſſary obſervations that are uſeful t 
ſailors, ſuch as the tides, currents, find 
ſhoals, rocks, &c. the bearing and diſnte d 
places one from another, &c. 

HYDROGRA'*'PHICAL MAPS (S.) c- 
monly called ſea charts, are ſuch wherein te 
bearing and Ciſtance of ports, the rocks, fh 
ſands, rhombs, meridians, coaſts, trade · vin. 
Ec. of the whole ſea, or part of it, are l 
down, according to the rules of art, and d- 
ſervations of navigators. 

HYDRO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of meaſuriy 
and deſcribing the ſea, and its boundaries, b. 
gether with whatever is neceſſary for a pit 
or ſeaman to know, ſuch as the bearing ul 
diſtance of one port from or to another, de 
tides, ſands, &c. f 

HY'DROMANCY (S.) a method of d- 
tion by water, practiſed by the ancient He 
thens, thus; they filled a cup or bow! vil 
water, and then faſtening a ring to the ccd 
a piece of thread tied to their fing, 11 
holding this ring over the water, they 1999 
ed a certain form of words, and deſired to K 
ſatisfied about their enquiry, and then # fr 

. affirmative of the queſtion was uus, Fu 
ring, of its own accord, wovld file 
ſides of the bowl ſeveral times 3 another " 
was to look upon the water, 12 whey 
figures of ſeveral demons were gran” 
appear; another was by obſerving the * 


impreſſions, changes, fluxes, rene” 


angular cars, and a lion's tail and feet; * 


HYG 


the water, &c» N 
HYDROMEL ($.) a liquor made of honey 
diluted with a proper quantity of water, and 
fermented by a ſlow, continued heat for a 
ime, and continually ſkimmed, till the 
uor is ſufficient to bear an egg to 
in it ; this done, it is expoſed to the fun 
t 40 days to diſpoſe it to ferment ; 
adding ſome Spaniſb wine or brandy to 
it two or three months, it 
or flayour, but little inferior 
us made, it will fuddle readi- 
fit will be longer working off 
common wine drank in the ſame quan- 
tities ; the Poles and Ruſſians drinle it much. 


I 
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1 
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HYDRO'MPHALON (S.) a tumour in the 
navel, occaſioned by a collection of waters 


there, 

HYDROPHO'BIA (S.) a diſtemper occaſioned 
by the biting of a mad dog, wherein the party 
has great averſion to and dread of water, 
that he cannot bear the fight of any fort of 
liquor without the utmoſt conſternation, much 
bis (wallow the leaſt drop; this is a ſign of 
the diſtemper's being come to its height, and 
renders the perſon intirely incurable. 
HYDRO'PHTHALMY (S.) a diſeaſe in the 
eye, that occaſions it to grow ſo big that it 
ſeems to ſtart out of its orbit. 

HYDRO'PICKS (S.) medicines that expel, or 
yen and againſt watry humours, or 

7 

HYDRO PS (&) in Phyfich, is the diſtemper 
commonly called the dropſy, which is either 
general, when there is a ſtagnation of a watry 
humour in the whole habit of the body, or 
particular, when ſome one part is more than 
ordinarily affected, as the head, breaſt, hand, 
foot, Kc. which go by ſeveral particular 
names accordingly, 
DROSTA'TICAL BALANCE (s.) the 
ule of which, is to diſcover the purity of bo- 
Ges of all kinds, the quality and richneſs of 
metals, ores, minerals, &c. the proportions 
m any mixture, adulteration, or the like ; 
this inſtrument is founded on this theorem of 
Archimedes, That a body heavier than water 
72 leſs in water than in air, by the weight 
of < xwater as is equal to it in bulk, 

YDROST A'TICKS (S.) the doctrine of 
braitation in fluids, or the conſideration of 
the weight of all ſorts of fluids, particularly 
cnt; (ng of all ſolid bodies immerged therein, 
Ibo lere the above inſtrument is uſed. 
— CKS (S.) medicines that promote 


EMS (s.) the winter, a divini 
ty among 
A7 Rana, to whom they facrificed a 


'GROMETER or HY/GROSCOPE (8. 


lng, &minutions, colours, images, &ec. of 


Ayr 
an inſtrument to meaſure the drineſs or moiſ- 
ture of the air. 

HY'LEG or HY LECK (S.) with the Arab. 

ers, is that planet or part of the heaven which 
n a man's nativity becomes the moderator 
and ſignifieator of life, 

HYLO'BIANS (S.) a fort of phi'oſophers a- 
mong the ancient Indians, that retired into 
the woods to be alone, and at liberty for con- 
templation. 

HY'MEN (S.) is the fabulous god of marriage, 
repreſented with a chaplet of roſes, and as it 
were diſſolved and enervated with pleaſurss, 
with long yellow hair, in a mantle of purple 
or ſaffron colour, bearine a torch in his hand; 
allo with the Anatomiſts, it is the mark of 
virginity in maidens ; among the Bataniſte, 
it is the fine delicate ſkin, wherein the flowers 
are encloſed while in the bud, 

HYMN (S.) a religious ſong or ode, at firſt 
uſed by the Heathens in praiſe of their falie 
deities, and afterwards introduced both into 
the Jetoiſb and Chriſtian church; it frequent- 

is uſed as ſynonymous to the words canti- 
cle, ſong or pſalm; it is ſuppoſed, when it is 
faid that Chriſt having ſupped, ſung an bymn, 
Sc. that it was one of the pſalms the Feros 
uſed to ſing, after they had eaten the paſſover. 

HYPE'RBATON (S.) by ſome called a gram- 
matical figure, by others a rhetoricz] one, 
becauſe it means a ſtrong or violent paſſion, 
and a tranſpofition of words and thoughts 
from the natural order of diſcourſe, 
HYPE'RBOLA (S.) a Geometrical term, fig- 
niſying a curve-line, which is the bound ry 
of a plane, formed by the ſection of a cone, 
by means of a plane's cutting it, ſo that it 
paſſes through but one of its fides, and is not 
parallel to it, and ſo conſequently may be ia- 
finitely varions, 

HYPE'RBOLE (S.) a Rbetorical figure, where- 

by the truth is very much aggravated, and 

the virtues or vices of a perſon repreſented 
exceedingly greater or leſſer than they rea!ly 


are. 

HY PERBO REAN (A.) a name given by the 
Ancients to ſome ſeas, mountains and peopte ; 
the true ſituation whereof they did not know, 
but however agreed they were very far north, 
or at the world's end. 
HYPERCRITICKS (S.) over-ſevere criticks, 
or cenſurers of other mens words and actions, 
fuch as do not make any allowance for the 
ſlighteſt fault. 

HY'PHEN (S.) a ſmall ſtroke or line that 
unites a word compounded of two or more 
words, and makes it to bs conſidered as one 
ſimple or ſingle word, marked thus (=). 
HYPNO'TICKS (S.) ſleepy medicines, or ſuch 
as compoſe a perſon to ſleep, that by the vio- 
lence of a diſtemper has been too long kept 
awake; an opiate or ſoporiſick. 
HYPOCHO'NDRIA (S.) in Anatomy, is a 
on each fide the upper-part of the 


| — belly 3 alſo the diſeaſe called the ſpleen, 
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yapours, &c. and in Women, it is called hy ſte- 
rick, or fits (f the mother. ; 

HYPO'CRISY (S.) the moſt cdions of all vi- 
ces, as bring a complication of villainy under 
the diſguiſe of religion, pretending to much 
h line's, innocency, truth, juſtneſs, &c. on 
pui poſe to get into a perſon's good opinion 
and confidence, and thereby take the oppor- 
tunity of doing miſchief, more effectually and 
irremediably than otherwiſe he could have an 
opportunity; one who is the very reverſe of 
what he pretends and appears to be. 

HY'POCRITE (S.) a downright cheat or im- 
poſtor, one who pretends to one thing, and 
mrans qu te the contrary, eſpecially conſidered 
of one that outwardly pretends to be very re- 
Igious, ard privately is very notoriouſly vici- 
cus or wicked. | 

HYPOCRTYTICAL (A.) diſſembling. pretend- 
ing one thing, but meaning and defigning an- 
other. 

HYPOMO'CHLION (S.) in Mechonicks, is 
that point of the prep or fulcrum which ſuſ- 
tains the preſſure of the lever, either in raiſ- 
ing or lowering of bodies. 

HYPO'STASIS (S.) among the ancient Divines 
of the Greek church, was the perſon, and 
by thoſe of the Latin church, it was the ſub- 
ſtance vr eſſence, ſo that they ſeemed to differ 
widely when they meant the ſame thing, 
when applied to the Trinity; in Phy/ich, it is 
the thick, heavy ſediment of the urine, that 
ſubſides to the bottom. 

HYPOSTA'TICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
Chymiſtry, are what they call the three chy- 
mica] elements or conſtituents of all bodies, 
falt, ſulphur, and mercury. 

HY POST A'TICAL UNION (S.) in Divinity, 
is the union of the divine and human nature 
together in the perſon of Chrift Jeſus, 

HYPOTHENU'SE (S.) in Geometry, is the 
longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle, or that 
which is oppoſite to the right angle. 

HYPO'THESIS G.) a principle or propoſition 
taken for granted, from whence certain con- 
clufions may be drawn for the proof of ſome- 
thing in debate; in Phyſicks or Natural Pbi- 
kfophy, it is a kind of ſyſtem of our own 
imagination, laid w_ in order to ſolve the 
ſeveral ap nces of nature; in Aſtronomy, 
it Genibies the ſeveral ſyſtems of 2 
that aftronomers have ranged the celeſtial bo- 
dies to move in; in general, it fignifies a 
ſuppoſition, the truth of which is not abſo- 
lutely known. 

HYPOTHE'TICAL (A.) ſuppoſititious, ima- 
ginarv, probable, likely, &c. 

HY'SSOP (S.) a ſhrub which ſhoots abundance 
of ſuckers from ce root only; it is as hard 
as any large wcod, and grows with os bout 
a foot and half high ; at particular diſtances 
on both fides itz ſtock it puſhes out longiſh 
leaves, which are hard, iferous, warm, 
and a little bitter to the taſte ; the bloſſom of 


— 


colour, and like an ear of corn, that in 55. 


HYSTE'RIC AFFECTION or PAS$10N 


HYSTERICKS (S.) medicines proper for Gil. 
HYSTERO'CELE (S.) a rupture, or falling 
HYTHE (S.) a port, wharf, or ſmall hate 


L wo te, in the order of our 


JA'BBER (V.) to prate or talk much, fit, 


it appears at the top of the ſtem e 


JAC 


dea grew very high, as appears from 

xix, 29, Among the Jews, it way 8 

ſpriok/er in their puriſſcationt; it is uſed in 

bet as a ſtanding eh in all 
pozems ; there is alſo a ſyru 

a ſimple water diſtilled bu _— q bu 


HY"SSOPIC ART (s.) a name given by 24. 


racelſus to chymi 
being the purger, 
metals. 


upon account of its 


refiner, and purifier of 


(S.) in Women, the fame with bypochoagri 
in men, and is called ſometimes ſu ocation of 
the womb, and ſometimes fits of the mother 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome d ſorder of the 
womb, and are fo violent in ſome perſons 1 
to work upon their imagination in a ſtrange 


manner. 
orders of the womb. 
down of the womb. 


to embark or land wares at. 


I. 


alphabet, and is both a vowel and a con- 

nt, a2 it happens to ſtand related to other 
letters that may be joined to it in the ame 
ſyllable or ſound ; we, to with the la- 
lians, Spamiards and Flemings, pronounce this 
letter, when a conſonant, two or three di- 
ferent ways; the old Latins ſometimes chang- 
ed I into U, as decumus and maxum, for 
decimus and maximus, I, in the common |t- 
ter-way of numeration, ſignifies unity or one, 
and ſo many times as it is repeated, ſo many 
ones are fignified, Obſerve, whenever, I, comes 
before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable, it 
is a conſonant. I, when it is not deſigned 


perſonal pronoun n aff 
. ſomething of himſelf, as, Ide did thi r 
that ® I. Who will buy this or that * I, xc. 


haftily, or fooliſhly ; alſo to ſpeak a broken 
or imperſect language, ſo that the ſpeaker n 


hardly underſtood, — 
JA'CINTH er HY'ACINTH (.) the name pn 
of a flower and a precious tone. See ls M 
cinth. ; 100 
JACK (S.) che nick · name or familiar contra Gh 
tion of the name Febn ; alſo the name of 1 Sy 
machine contrived ſo as to carry a ſpit, 8% whe 


der to roaſt meat before the fire ; allo of 1. 
other uſed by oftlers to afſift people in pul 
off their boots z alſo the name of a fag 7 
ally hoiſted at a ſhip's ſprit- ail * 
bead; alſo an engine of very great fore 


lifking weights, particularly, ued by C. 


do ente or depreſs the large artilſery, and 
by Carpenters to ſcrew up, or reduce a part of 
2 houſe, that is ſomewhat ſunk, to its true 
level, or right place; in the play at bowls, it 
is the fall bowl or mark at which the reſt 
are thrown, in order to ſee who wins the 
game ; among the Mufictans, the ſmall pieces 
of wood that are fixed to the keys of harpſi- 
chords, ſpinnets, and virginals, and which 
"+ cathed with ſmall bits of lift or cloth, 
are called jacks ; alſo the name of a pike-fiſh ; 
and in Hawking, it is the name of the male 
birds of ſport ; alſo that clammy vapour 
which reflects light in the dark, and ariſes in 
feany or marſhy places, about privies, church- 
rds, and other fat, moiſt foils, from whence 
4 flies into hedges, about rivers, &c. or where- 
ever there is a continual flux of air, and 
thereby leads thoſe unwary people who go af- 
ter it, out of their way, is called Zack in a 
lantborn, or Will with a wviſp ; alſo the cant 
name for a farthing ; alſo 


freſh-water fiſh, 
Jack a Dandy, a little, impertinent, infig- 
* þ 
ack at a Pinch, a hackney parſon, or any 
. ſerves the place of another without 
previous notice, 
ack in a Bar, a ſharper or cheat. 


ACK-ADAMS (S.) a fool or filly fellow. 

JACKAL (S.) a wild beaſt of a middling ſize, 
who in the evening hunts for prey for the 
lion, which when found, he follows with 
open cry, till the lion comes and ſeizes it; 
and after the lion has ſatisfied his hunger, 
feeds upon what he leaves. 

JA'CKANAPES (S.) a term of reproach for a 
little, prating, whiffling fellow. 

JACKET (S.) a fort of outward coat, but 
made very hort, a ſeaman's coat that he 
wears at his work 3 anciently the horſemeri 
uſed to wear them, made of filks and other 
rich ftuffs, over their armour. | 

JACK-KE'TCH ($.) the hangman, or officer 
appointed to execute the ſeveral corporal pu- 
niſhments that a court of judicature pro- 


nounces againſt offenders. 
JACK-SPRA'T (S.) a dwarf or perſon un- 
commonly ſmall of ſtatare, or reputation. 
JA'COBINS (8.) thoſe religious perſons of 
both ſexes in France, that follow t 
St. Deminic, the men are alſo called friars 
- Predicants, who are one of the four orders of 


Mendieants, 
(S.) a ſet among the Eaftern 
called from Jacob Bardeus, 2 


Africa in the beginning of the 6th century, 


acknowledge only 
one nature, and that the human in Chriſt, 
and © took in the Armenians and Affen; 


they deny the Trinity, and make the fign of | able noiſe, as a confuſion of belle, or _ 


JAN 


the croſs with one finger, to fignify there is 


but one perſon ; they vaptize. by applying à 
hot iron to the childrens "A 4 bn by they 
have circumciſed them; at preſent they are 
divided among themſelves, one part embr:c- 
ing, and the other diſowning the communion 
the church of Rome; in England, thoſe who 
eſpouſe the cauſe of king James II. and the 
of his pretended fon, commonly 

called emphatical'y the Pretender, or the 
Chevalier de St. George, are called Facobites, 
without any regard to their having different 
notions about religious matters from the ge- 


neral opinions. 


JA'COB'S-STAFF (S.) a mathematical inſtru- 


ment, formerly 


tances. 


to take heights and diſ- 


JACULA'TION (S.) a throwing, cafting, 


darting, or ſhooting, 


JA'CULATORY (A.) caſt, thrown, or ſhot 


ſuddenly. 


name of a fine JADE (S.) an ordinary, mean, or good for no- 


thing horſe ; alſo a whoriſh, Nuttiſh, naſty 
woman; all, the name of a greeniſh tone 
much valued for its hardneſs, and eſteemed 
by the Tzrks and Poles, who adorn all their 
fine works with it, eſpecially the handles of 
their fabres 3 ſome attribute extraordinary 
virtues to it, and call it the divine ſtone. 


JA'DISH (A.) inclined to the tricks, or like 


to a jade; ſpoken eſpecially of bad horſes that 
ſoon tire, and will not go without much ſpur- 
ring, &c. 


JAGG (V.) to hack or cut notches in a thing 


like a faw. 


JA'GGED (A.) any thing that is rough, or 


notched like a ſaw, &c. 


JAH (S.) with the Hebrews, is one of the 


names of God, which in the Old Teftam-nt 

we frequently meet with in compoſition with 

many Hebrew words, as Adonijab, hallaluj ab, 

— has is, God is my Lord, praiſe the 
0 X 


JAIL-BIRD (s.) a priſoner in a jail, or a term 


of reproach to thoſe whoſe bad actions have 
formerly, or their preſent ones reader them 
now deſerving of the puniſhment of a jail ; 
a vile, lewd, thieviſh, profane, wicked perſon. 


JAKES (S.) a privy or common · ſewer, or lay- 


tall for all ſorts of filth. 


rules of f JA'LAP (S.) a ftrong, purgative medicine, 


much uſed by the Apothecartes ; it is the root 
of a plant much like our briony, that grows 
in Peru and New-Spain ; that which breaks 
blackeſt, moſt brittle, ſound, and ſhining 
within-fide, is the bett. 

JAM, JAMB or JAUMB (S.) among Mi- 
ners, is a ridge of rock or ſtone, that nips eff 
the vein of ore, and hinders them from pur- 
ſuing itz among Carpenters, it is any thick 
piece of timber, particularly the fGidc- poſts of 
doors, chi -pieces, &c. 4 

JANGLE (V.) to ſquabble, quarre), differ, 
ſcold, or fall out in words; allo any untune- 
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JAN. 
ts of different tunings, &ec. 


of inſtrumen | 
JANISARIES or JA'NIZARIES (s.) foot- 
- ſoldiers in the Turkiſb army; they were for- 


merly compoſed only of Chriſtian children, 
whom the poverty of the parents gave up for 
the tribute exacted by the grand ſeignior for 
liberty of conſcience, or ſuch as were taken 
priſoners from the Chriſtians, but that is now 
ceaſed ; their number is various, according to 
the occaſions of the ſtate ; formerly it was 
fixed to 33, ooo, but of late years have 
been 100,000 ; their pay is from two to 
twelve aſpers a day, beſides their doliman or 
long cloth-coat with ſhort ſlee ves given them 
yearly, the firſt day of their Ramezan or 
Lent ; particular ſervice or extraordinary va- 
lour, entitles them to ſome additional pay, 
and alſo entitles them to the continuation of 
it, though they ſhould become lame and un- 
ſerviceable ; they are obliged to lodge in their 
oda, or common chambers (of which there 
are 160 at Conſtantinople ) under ſevere penal- 
ties, without leave granted ; formerly they 
were obliged not to marry, but the policy of 
later times both indulges that, and exer- 
ciſe of trades; in times of peace they carry 
only a Jong ſtick; in war, fire-arms and a 
ſabre ; alſo the name of certain officers in 
the c of the court of Rome, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to ſuperviſe and correct all pub- 
lick writings before they go abroad; it is alſo 
a name for any ſet of men that are reſolutely 
bold or daring to execute the defigns of a pub- 
lick or private perſon at all adventures. 


JA'NSENISM (s.) the doctrine of Cornelius 


Las biſhop of Tyres in France, with re- 
tion to grace and free will, which has met 
with much oppoſition, and been condemned 
by ſeveral papes and arrets of the French 
kings, &c. but to very little purpoſe, it ftill 


gaining ground. 


JA'NSENIST (S.) an embracer or follower of 


the opinions 


JANUARY (S.) the firſt month in the year, 


according to the common computation now 
uſ-d ; it was added to the Roman calendar by 


Numa, who placed it about the winter ſolſtice; 


it was thus called in honour of Janus, a pre- 
tended deity, whom the Romans ſuppoſed pre 
fided over the beginning of all buſineſs, and 
therefore it was thought proper the month 
dedicated to him ſhould lead or begin the 
year ; they ſacrificed a cake of new-ſifted 
meal to him, with falt, incenſe, and wine, 
on the firſt day of this month; upon this 
day all the mechanicks began ſomething of 
their art or trade, the men of letters did the 
ſame, as to books, poems, &c. the conſuls, 


though choſe before, took the chair and en- 


tered upon their office this day, eſpecially after 


the government was in the hands of the em- 


p=rors ; upon this day the conſuls marched to 
the capitol, attended with a crowd, all in 


new cloaths, two white bulls never yoked 


were facrificed to Jupiter Capitolinus, Oe 


JAPAN (V.) to varniſh and draw figures «a 
wood, paper, leaves, or bark of trees 
ed and made a paſte of, wherewith plate, 
bowls, &c. are made after the manner of the 
people who are natives of a famons iſſand on 
the coaſt of China called by this name, why 
are celebrated for of this art, 
PAN Jer mg 5 earth of a dark 
pu r, v upon the 
ſeems to melt like bole in — per 
leaves a ſweetiſh taſte behind it; it is fi- 
mous for ing all ſorts of fluxes, 
JAPONE'SE (S.) a native of the iſland of 
Fan the language of which place is faid to 
very curious, they having ſeveral words to 
expreſs the ſame thing, one to the honour, 
another to the diſpraiſe, another to the der 
fion of the ſpeaker, ſome for the prince, o- 
thers for the quality, others for the common 
people, according to the or circum- 
ſtance ſpoke about; alſo the name of the 


of Japan. 
14e 25 a confuſed noiſe, an unin- 
telligible parcel of words, or unknown l- 


Fuage. 

JARR (V.) to diſagree, to have a ſlight qur- 
rel in words ; and in Mufich, it is being out 
of tune or time, ſo that the ſeveral inftru- 
ments do not perform their parts harmoni- 
ouſly ; alſo when a door ſtands a ſmall wy 
Opens it is ſaid to ſtand a-jarr. 

JARR (5) an — og Segura 
to put 1 , raiſins, , „ Is 

122 (S.) 8 ſcolding, mur 

„ falling out, or diſagreeing. 

JA'SMIN or JE'SSAMIN (S.) a ſhrub that 
bears very fragrant flowers. ; 

JA'SPER (S.) is commonly taken for a preci- 
ous tone in Scripture, but in other language 
it is reckoned rather among marbles ; the 

moſt beautiful are green, and the moſt eſteem 
ed is full of little ſpots here and there ſat - 
tered upon the green; ſome value the pam. 
coloured ve 


they were painted ; it is wot 
tranſparent, and comes pretty near oy 
of agate ; they we found in many Ft 
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in ſome parts of Furqhe; fome 
teak e by seal virtue of ng blood, 
eaſing women in travel, &c. to 3 it is 
called by divers names in the ſcriptures, upon 


JAS-HAWE (3) 8 young hawk newly 

taken out . 

JATRALIPTICK (A.) that part of med: 
cine that cures by external applications, ſuch 
23 pultefies, fomentations, frictions, 


etry, Et. 
JATROCHY'MIST 8.) a phyfician who uſes 
or preſcribes chymical preparations chiefly. 
JATRO-M ATHEMATICIAN (S.) one who 
preſcribes phyſick by mathematical propor- 
tions, from the mathematical conſideration of 


JA'VARIS (S.) an American bog, whoſe na- 


its tuſhes, g 
JAVELIN (S.) a fort of ſpear, or half pike, 
uſed by the Ancients both on horſeback and 
on foot, five foot and a half long, headed 
with ſteel, and that has three heads or faces. 
all terminating in a point. 

AUNDICE (S.) a diſeaſe conſiſting in the 
overflowing of the bile, of which there are 
three ſorts, the one that renders the perſon's 
ſkin all over of a yellow colour, indiſpoſes 
them to action, and makes them very fickiſh ; 
another ſort is what is called the black jaun- 
de, and is generally mortal; the other is 
what is called the green-fickneſs in maids or 
young women. 

AUNT (V.) to walk, ride, or go much out 
of the way or about, or very long journies to 
drop 

AUN 8.) 4 weariſome, round - about, 
tedious walk * 


UNTS (4) the fellows or ſpokes of a 


W (S.) the bone in which the teeth of any 
creature grow or are (et, 
A lives 

X (S.) 2 goat t 

rocks, to whom nature has — 
dorns, which it bends backwards as far as its 
buttocks, ſo that it leaps from the higheſt 
pes, and falls its back without 


ICO 


purple feathers, the belly and dev under the 
wings white; its beak is large, ſtrong, and 
of a ſcarlet colour, and fo are its feet and 
legs 3 its beak about 18 inches long, its neck 
12 or 14, its body and breaſt as large ay the 
back of a gooſe, and when its head is under 
its wings, it repreſents the form of a heart 3 
after the death of the ibis the Egyptian uſed 
to embalm it, made a fort of funeral for it, 
and paid it great honours ; it is remarkable in 
this bird, that although it be a water-fow!, 
and lives principally about the Nile, yet it 
never enters the water; it generally builds its 
neſt in the palm-trees to avoid cats. 
_ (wy any liquor congealed together by means 
of cold. 
NENT OP (S.) an Feyptian rat, or 
mall creature that is a t enemy to the 
crocodile. K 
F'CHNOGRAPHY (S.) in Perſpectve, is the 


to the horizon, juſt at the bottom or baſe of 
it; in Arcbitecture and Fortification, it is the 
ground-plane or plat-form upon which the 
building is erefted, wherein are contained all 
the out-lines of the ſeparate parts or diviſions 
of the rooms, offices, &c. 

ICHO*CLANS (S.) certain white eunuchs, or 
pages that attend the grand ſeignior's ſeraglio. 
I'CHOR (S.) in Pby/ich, is ſometimes the thin 
watry humour that is in the body, and ſome- 
times the pus or matter that iſſues out of 
ulcers or ſores, 

ICHTHYO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or deſcrip» 

tion of fiſhes. 2 


Feng (S.) the picture, cut, or repreſentation 
any n or thi 

ICONO'LOGY (S.) the ſcience that deſeribes 
the figures and repreſentations of men and 
deities , and here each is diftioguithed by ſome 
peculiar charaQeriftick, as Saturn is 
ſented like an old man with a ; 
ter with a thunder-bolt in his hand, and an 
eagle by his fide; Neptune with a trident, 
fitting in his chariot drawn with ſea-horſes 3 
Pluto has a fork with two tines riding in a 


cap-a-pee with a cock, which was conſecrated 
to him; Bacchus appears crowned with ivy, 
armed with a Tyrſis, with a tyger's ſkin 
over him, ſometimes drawn with tygers, and 
followed with a train of Menades ; Hercules 
has a lion's ſkin for his ſurtout, with a club 
in his hand; Juno rides in a cloud with a pea- 
cock at her fide ; Venus travelling in a chariot 
drawn with ſwans or pigeons ; Pallas has an 
head-piece on, leans upon her ſhield called 
Agi, with an owl for her attendant z Diana 
is drolled like a huntrefs, with bows and ar- 


view of any thing cut off by a plain parallel 
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rows in her hand; Ceres has a fickle and a 
ſheaf, c. As the Heathens ſo the painters 
| have run theſe emblematical expreſſions to 
great lengths, ſo as to repreſent the paſſions 
of the mind, vices, diſeaſes, &c. by bodily 
terms, too numerous here to recite. * 
T'CONISM (S.) a true, lively repreſentation 
a thing, by words or figures. 
ICOSAE'DRON or ICOSIHE'DRON (S.) a 
ſolid in Geometry, conſiſting of 20 triangular 
pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center 
of a ſphere, that is imagined to circumſcribe 
it, and therefore have their height and baſis 


equal. 

Ty (A.) full of ice, abounding or covered 
with ice, froze, &c. 

IDE“ A (S.) that conception of any matter or 
thing that is formed in a perſon's mind upon 
his hearing a relation, or ſeeing the external 
form of any thing, or the repreſentation he 
makes to himſelf upon his thinking of the 
nature and properties of things, fo far as they 
occur to his ſenſes, or his underſtanding ; and 

this is either ſimple, as all thoſe are that are 


. Immediately determined by the ſenſes, as| 


heat, cold, ſolidity, colours, &c. or complex, 
as are all thoſe which are collected by the fa- 
culties of the mind, exerciſing their proper 
functions of comparing and ſeparating the ſe- 
veral ſimple ideat of which whole con- 


fiſts, and making ſuch proper concluſions as | 


are neceſſary. 

IDE'AL (A.) imaginary, exiſting no where 
but in thought ; alſo of, or relating to an 
idea 


TDE/'NTICK or IDE'NTICAL (A.) the 
_ very individual perſon or thing ſpoken 


IDE'NTITY (s.) the ſameneſs or agreement 

of two or more things with one another. 

I'DEOT 68.) a perſon that has not the uſe of 
the rational faculty, nor of being taught to 
diſtinguiſh the good or evil between one act 
and another. By our law, he that can do 
any little neceſſary act, as to meaſure a yard 

of cloth, name and diſtinguiſh the days of 
the week, count twenty, &c. is not deemed 
an 1deot, 

IDES (S.) a term much uſed in the Roman ca- 
lencar, for the diviſion of the months into 
two parts, they were com the 15th or 
13th day of the month; in months of 
March, May, July and October, the ides are 
the 15th day; in the reſt they fall on the 
13th, becauſe they always follow eight days 
after the nonee, 

I'DIOM S.) the ſame with D:a/eS, and is the 
peeuhar manner of expreſſion of one place or 
kingdom different frem another, the proprie- 


——— of any people or 


oguage. 
IDIOMA*TICAL (A.) according to the parti - 


cular manner of expteſſion, or phraſe of any 
language or 


JEA 
love or affection that a perſon 
rut 75 ) — othful 2 
— — to — » uninduſttiow, at 
I'DLENESS (S.] the habit or cuſtom of \ 

flothfu', unwilling to work, and — being 
I'DLY (Part.) after an indolent, careleſs, doth. 
rot T7 t manner, l 
properly ſignifies the 
or repreſentation of ſome falſe — — 
large Senſe, any but the true God that 
N perſon ſets his affecti upon, and pays 
particular reſpect to, eſpecially in a retigiou 
way, as the ſun, moon, ſtart, a wife, child, 
huſband, &c. may be called an id; the 
ſun and ſtars were the firſt idols, and the ta. 
tions, either through fear or flattery, that hal 
| princes, upon their death, amuſed the 
vulgar with their being tranſlated into Hea- 
ven, and changed into ſtars, and ſo worſhipped 
them; as, 1lus under the name of dass, 
&c. afterwards beaſts that were either pecu- 
liarly hurtful or uſeful were transformed into 
deities, ſome out of fear, others out of vene- 
ration, as the or, Kc. The Heathens bad 
formerly, and too many till, id of all 
ſorts, and of every kind of matter, as gol 
filver, braſs, ſtone, wood, earth, &c, all 
the ſtars, ſpirits, men, animals, rivers, plants 
and elements, were the ſubject and model of 
them; too much of this is now praftiſed in 
the church of Rome, whoſe extravagant ve- 
neration for the images and pictures of ſaints, 
eſpecially the Virgin Mary, and the pretended 
efficacy and power they attribute to the ccf, 
gives too much ground for the charge of ido- 
latry in their worſhip, though they pretend 
to the only true religion of Jeſus Chriſt, 
IDO'LATRY (S.) the ſuperſtitious worldip 
which is paid to idols and falſe gods, and is in 
* 13 of all impious, ſuperſtii 
ous, ilegious _ 
IDO'LATER (S.) a perſon that pays divine ad- 
oration to ſomething beſides the true God, 4 
worſhipper of idols or falſe gods. 
IDOLATRTZING (S.) 2 with, 
7 conſenting to the worſhip of falſe god of 


IDO'LATROUS (A.) after the manner df 
idolater* 


IDOLTZE (V.) to fondle, ſet an extream 1 
lue, love, or eſteem upon any thing, to w. 
ſhip or pay divine honours to any creature. 

I'DYL or IDY'LLION (S.) a pleaſant, py, © 
verting poem, containing a narration of Nr 
ALOU ) tender, watchful, ar 
EA 8 (A.) very , * 

J ful, and choice of a thing 3 alſo faipicions 336 
fearful of a rival. hl 

JEALOUSY. or JEA'LOUSNESS (S.) 
cion, miſtruſt; alſo care, watchfulnels, kt. 

JEAT 1 (S.) dy ſome _— 
amber, is a mineral or , 
compoſed of a bituminous jules in is 

ol the nature of cal, n 


IDIO'PATHY (S.) che natural — 
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IE R 
AR (V.) to mock, deride, make 
rm 2 40 ** ridicule, &c, 
EJU'NE (A.) dry, barren, unfruitful, &c. 
congealed ſubſtance, commonly 
made by boiling meat very much, and letting 
the broth or liquor grow cold, when it be- 
comes a ſolid maſs like fize, &c. 


JENNETS or GENNETS (S.) ſmall, ſwift | 


Spaniſh hor | 
JEGTAIL d) in Low, is an error in pleading 
2 cauſe, or not rightly and judiciouſly ſtating 
it, for which it is very difficult to find a re- 


JEOPARDY ($.) hazard, danger, great riſk, 
or improbability of ſucceſs. 


JE'RGUER or JE'RKER (S.) an officer be-þ 


Jonging to the Cuftom- Houſe, Exciſe-Office, Cc. 
who overſees and re-examines the waiters, 
gaugers, &c, accompts. g 

JERK ($.) a ſudden, haſty, ſmart laſh with 
2 whip, rod, &e. alſo a ſnatch, pull, or 
catching of any thing from a perſon haftily. 

JERK (V.) to correct by re-examining an ac- 
count or affair; to laſh, whip, jolt, ſnatch, 
c. ſuddenly, or at unawares. 

JERKING (S.) the act of examining, whip- 
ping, laſhing, &c. alſo a ſhort upper coat; 
alſo a male hawk. 

JEROMANCY (S.) divination by facrifices, 
collected firſt from the external motions of 
the victim, then from its entrails, &c. 

JERSEY (S.) an iſland on the coaft of Ner- 
mandy, erly a part of that dukedom, 
but now annexed to the county of Southamp- 
ten ; this and Guernſey being all that remains 
to the kings of England of their anciently 
large dominions In France; it is fituated in 
the bay of St. Michae!, between two pro- 
montories, from the ſhores whereof it lies 
about five miles to the weſt, and thirty from 

on the ſouth ; the inhabitants ſpeak 
a fort of Norman French ; it contains twelve 
pariſhes and two caſtles, being about twelve 
miles long, and between fix and ſeven broad; 
it produces all manner of trees, fruits, roots, 
flowers, and medicinal plants, ſcented, or for 
the kitchen, and of late years cyder has 
brought malt liquor into much neglect, their 
arable grounds being much of it turned into 
gardens and orchards, and the improvement 
of navigation, manufactures, and commerce, 
has much contributed to the neglecting of 
huſbandry ; the honey of this iſland is re- 
ported to be the beſt that is any where to be 
found ; it is plentifully ſupplied with excellent 
freſh ſprings ; their beef and mutton are ge- 
nerally very ſmall, but finely taſted ; the fa- 
mous ſoland geeſe are bred here; the air is 


temperate, and the whole iſland healthy ; the 


capital is St, Melier, which is a bandſome, 

-built town, Gtuate near the fea, and 
containg about a thouſand inhabitants z it is 
the ordinary ſeat of juſtice, and has a market 
l ip the nature of a fair, where 


JES 


buſineſs; the governor has the military au- 
thority, and the bailiff the civil. 
JERU'SALEM (S.) the capital city of the 
Holy Land, which the Juris call Cutz; it is 
ſometimes called the city of David, the city 
of Peace, c. it belongs to the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, but was commonly efteemed a part of 
Juda, and fo led with prieſts, that in 
the time of David and Solomon their number 
was 36, 00; it s g 
Melebiſedech founded it, and ca'led it Salem 3 
it was afterwards taken by the Febuſiter, 


| which they kept poſſeſſion of till David 
drove them out; here Solomon his ſon built 
the famous Jewiſh temple, and furrounded 
the whole with prodigicus walls; this city 
was taken from, and re-taken by the Fezus 
many times, till at laſt Titus Veſpaſian be- 
fieged it at Faſter, when a vaſt aſſembly of 
Jeu from all parts were in it, and which 


exceedingly ſcarce, that human fleſh was eat 
en ; in about five months he took the whole, 
plundered, burnt, ard deſtroyed it in ſuch a 
manner, that it was literally accompliſhed 
what Chriſt propheſied of it, v/z. that one 
ſtone ſhould not be left upon another. 

JE'SSAMIN (S.) a ſpreading ſhrub, ſomewhat 
like a vine, that bears exceeding fragrant 
flowers ; in Heraldry, it is the ſame with 
Argent or white. 

JE'SSES (S.) the leathers or ſtraps that are put 
over a hawk's legs, &c. 

JEST (S.) a pleaſant, witty turn of thought 
or expreſſion ; alſo a falſity, be, or tory. 
JEST (V.) to play the wanton with words, 

to ſpeak one thing and mean another, a 
friendly, jocoſe liberty, whereby a perſon's 
morals may be reformed if well applied and 
taken. 
JE'STER (S.) a merry, witty punſter, or jo- 
coſe perſon, ſometimes kept by princes, to 
inform them of their own, or others failings, 
under the diſguiſe of a waggith ſtory, &c. 
JE'SUATES (S.) a religious order founded by 
St. Fobn Columbinus of Stenna, in the 14th 
century ; it had many privileges granted them 
by ſundry popes, but in 1668, pope Cle 
IX. aboliſhed this order; they worked for 
their livelihood, and intermeddled with nei- 
ther civil nor ecclefiaſtick affairs. 
JE'SUITED (A.) one influenced by the opini- 
ons, advices, or practices of the Jefuits, a fa- 
vourer or abetter of them. 
 JE'SUITES (S.) monks of the fociety of Jeſus, 
called by the council of Vent regular elerks ; 
Jenatius Leyala founded this order, ammo 1534 ; 
pope Paul III. founded it wiva voce in 15 39, 
and. the following year approved it by an au- 
thentick bull, dated Sepr. 27, by which their 
number was not to exceed 60 but that clog 
was taken off, March 14, 1547, by another 
Bull; the popes Julius III. Pius V. and Gre- 
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rows in her hand; Ceres has a fickle and a 
ſheaf, c. As the Heathens ſo the painters 
have run theſe emblematical expreſſions to 
great lengths, ſo as to repreſent the paſſions 
of the mind, vices, diſeaſes, &c. by bodily 
terms, too numerous here to recite» 
T'CONISM (S.) a true, lively repreſentation of 
a thing, by words or figures. 
ICOSAE'DRON or ICOSTHE'DRON (S.) a 
ſolid in Geometry, conſiſting of 20 triangular 
ids, whoſe vertices meet in the center 
of a ſphere, that is imagined to circumſcribe 


it, and therefore have their height and 0. 


equal. 
T'CY (A.) full of ice, abounding or covered 
5 with ice, froze, &c. 

IDE'A (S.) that conception of any matter or 
thing that is formed in a perſon's mind upon 
his hearing a relation, or ſeeing the external 
form of any thing, or the repreſentation he 
makes to himſelf upon his thinking of the 

nature and properties of things, ſo far as they 
occur to his ſenſes, or his underſtanding ; and 

this is either ſimple, as all thoſe are that are 

- Immediately determined by the ſenſes, as 
heat, cold, ſolidity, colours, &c. or complex, 
as are all thoſe which are collected by the fa- 


culties of the mind, exerciſing their proper 
functions of comparing and ting the ſe- 
veral fimple ideas of which whole con- 


fiſts, and making ſuch proper concluhons as 
are neceſſary. 

IDE'AL (A.) imaginary, exiſting no where 
but in thought; alſo of, or relating to an 


idea. 
IDE'NTICK or IDE'NTICAL (A.) the 
* very individual perſon ot ſpoken 


IDENTITY (S.) the ſameneſs or agreement 
of two or more things with one another. 


I'DEOT (S.) a perſon that has not the uſe of | 


the rational faculty, nor of being taught to 
diſtinguiſh the good or evil between one at 
and another. By our law, he that can do 
any little neceſſary act, as to meaſure a yard 
of cloth, name and diſtinguiſh the days of 
the week, count twenty, &c. is not deemed 
an det, 

IDES (S.) a term much uſed in the Roman ca- 
lendar, for the diviſion of the months into 
two parts, they were com the 15th or 
13th day of the month; in months of 
March, May, July and Ociuber, the ides are 
the 15th day; in the reſt they fall on the 
13th, becauſe they always follow eight days 
after the none. 

I'DIOM S.) the ſame with D:a/eS, and is the 
peculiar menner of expreſſion of one place or 
kingdom diffetent frem another, the proprie- 

ty or phraſeology of ſpeech of any people or 
language. 

IDIOMA*TICAL (A.) according to the parti - 
cular manner of or of any 


language or people. 
IDIO'/PATHY (S.) the natural —— 


IDLE (A) bag. de uninduſttion 
willing eee * 
I'DLENESS (S.) the habit or euſtom of le 
« — ar bileg to — wy by 
art.) aftcr | 

ful, ( 8 ) a an indolent, careleſs, ſloth. 
I'DOL (S.) properly fignifies the 

or repreſentation of ſome falſe 4055 — 

large Senſe, any but the true God tha 

upon, and pan 


8 
particular to, eſpecially in a res; 

way, as the ſun, moon, — a Der 
huſband, c. may be called an id; te 
fun and ſtars were the firſt idols, and the m. 
tions, either through fear or flattery, that hy 
valiant princes, upon their death, amuſed he 
vulgar with their being tranſlated into Hes 
ven, and changed into ſtars, and ſo workige! 
them; as, Tus under the name of Sar: 
Sc. afterwards beaſts that were either pee 
liarly hurtful or uſeful were transformed in 
deities, ſome out of fear, others out of we- 
ration, as the ox, Ke. The Heathens bal 
formerly, and too many till, 4 of il 
forts, and of every kind of matter, az gil 
ſilver, braſs, ſtone, wood, earth, kr, 1 
the ſtars, ſpirits, men, animals, rivers, plant 
and elements, were the ſubje& and modeld 
them; too much of this is now practiſel u 


the church of Rome, whoſe extravagant u. * 
neration for the images and pictures of ſaint, ten ; 
eſpecially the Virgin Mary, and the pretendel to th 
efficacy and power they attribute to the cok, large 
gives too much ground for the charge of it the b 
latry in their worſhip, though they preted mond 
to the only true religion of Jeſus Chriſt about 
IDO'LATRY (S.) the ſuperſtitious wel 
which is paid to idols and falſe gods, and iu * 
general underſtood of all impious, ſupetti - pariſhe 
ous, and facrilegious _— miles 
IDO'/LATER (S.) a perſon that pays d . it prod 
oration to ſomething beſides the true God, 4 flower, 
w of idols or falſe gods. the k 
IDOLATRIZING (S.) 2 with, 
or conſenting to the worſhip goo it arable 
idols. pardeny 
IDO'/LATROUS (A.) after the mung of nay 
idolater*. has m1 
IDOLTZE (V.) to fondle, ſet an emen 1 huſband 
lue, love, or eſteem upon any thing, t ported | 
ſhip or pay divine honours to any creature found ; 
I'DYL or IDY'LLION (S.) a pleaſant, 55. fredh ſpy 
verting poem, containing 2 narration of xt derally 
able adventures. mous ſ 
JEA'LOUS (A.) very tender, watchful tempera 
ſul, and choice of a thing z allo fare Capital | 
fearful of a rival. vel. doi 
JEALOUSY. or JEA'LOUSNESS (8) Containg 
EAT or JETT (S. Y 
a 5 15 enam Fatleme 


JER 


AR (v.) to mock, deride, make 
— or 1 ridicule, &c. 
fore WR 1£10NE (4) ry, barren unfruitful, Ac. 
J a congealed ſubſtance, commonly 
made by boiling meat very much, and letting 
the broth or liquor grow cold, when it be- 
JE'NNETS or GE'NNETS (S.) ſmall, ſwift 
* 


or not rightly and judiciouſly ſtating 
9 it is very difficult to find a re- 


NEO/PARDY ($.) hazard, danger, great riſk, 


or improbability of ſu 
2 FRGUER or JE'RKER (S.) an officer be- 
J the longing to the Cuftom- Houſe, Exciſe-Office, c. 
he 1 · who overſees and re- examines the waiters, 
hat hat , &c, accompts. 
fed the Ak (8) a ſudden, hafly, ſmart laſh with 
0 Hep 2 whip, rod, &e. alſo a ſnatch, pull, or 
rlhipped catching of any thing from a perſon haftily. 
Seater, JERK (V.) to correct by re-examining an ac- 
r pet. · count or affair; to laſh, whip, jolt, ſnatch, 
ed int) &c, ſuddenly, or at unawares. 
of vere- JERKING (S.) the act of examining, whip- 
ens bad ping, laſhing, &c. alſo a ſhort upper coat; 
; of al alſo a male hawk. 
24 po 'ROMANCY (S.) divination by ſacrifices, 
ke, ul collected firſt from the external motions of 
„ plant the victim, then from its entrails, &c. 
model d *RSEY (S.) an iſland on the coaſt of Vor- 
titel n mandy, erly a part of that dukedom, 
pant w. but now aninexed to the county of Seutbamp- 
ff ſaind, te; this and Guernſey being all that remains 
pretended to the kings of England of their anciently 
the cw, large dominions In France; it is fituated in 
r of la the bay of St. Michael, between two pro- 
y pretend montories, from the ſhores whereof it lies 
rſt, about five miles to the weſt, and thirty from 
; worldly 1 the ſouth; the inhabitants ſpeak 
and U . a fort of Norman French; it contains twelve 
ſuperitt- pariſhes and two caſtles, being about twelve 

miles long, and between fix and ſeven broad; 

— it produces all manner of trees, fruits, roots, 
je 1 


flowers, and medicinal 8 ſcented, or for 
the kitchen, and of late years cyder has 
brought malt liquor into much neglect, their 
aradle grounds being much of it turned into 
gardens and orchards, and the improvement 
of navigation, manufactures, and commerce, 
du much contributed to the neglecting of 
huſbandry ; the honey of this iſland is re- 
ported to be the beſt that is any where to be 
found ; it is plentifully ſupplied with excellent 
freſh ſprings ; their beef and mutton are ge- 
terally very ſmall, but finely taſted ; the fa- 
mous ſoland geeſe are bred here; the air is 
trmperate, and the whole iſland healthy; the 
Capital is St, Nelier, which is a bandſome, 
vel. built town, Gtuate near the ſea, and 
Containg about a thouſand inhabitants ; it is 
ide ordinary feat of juſtice, and has a market 
every Saturday in the nature of a fair, where 


horſes. 
farin. ($.) in Law, is an error in pleading: 


| 
| 


JES 
buſineſs ; the governor has the military au- 
thority, and the bailiff the civil. 

JERU'SALEM (S.) the capital city of the 
Holy Land, which the Turk call Cuts it is 
ſometimes called the city of David, the city 
of Peace, c. it belongs to the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, but was commonly eſteemed a part of 
Fudea, and fo led with priefts, that in 
the time of David and Solomon their number 


was 436,000 Gm is generally ſuppoſed that 


Melehiſedech founded it, and ca led it Salem ; 
it was afterwards taken by the Febuſites, 


who called a fort they built in it Jeb, 


| which they kept poſſeſſion of till David 
drove them out; here Solomon his ſon built 
the famous Jewiſh temple, and furrounded 
the whole with prodigicus walls; this city 
was taken from, and re-taken by the Jeuus 
many times, till at laſt Titus Veſpaſian be- 
fieged it at Faſter, when a vaſt aſſembly of 
* from all parts were in it, and which 


exceedingly ſcarce, that human fleſh was eat 
en ; in about five months he took the whole, 
plundered, burnt, ard deſtroyed it in ſuch a 
manner, that it was literally accompliſhed 
what Chriſt propheſied of it, v/z. that one 
ſtone ſhould not be left upon another. 

JE'SSAMIN (S.) a ſpreading ſhrub, ſomewhat 
like a vine, that bears exceeding- fragrant 
flowers ; in Heraldry, it is the ſame with 
Argent or white. 

JE'SSES (S.) the leathers or traps that are put 
over a hawk's legs, &c. 

JEST (S.) a pleaſant, witty turn of thought 
or expreſſion ; alſo a falſity, be, or ſtory, 
JEST (V.) to play the wanton with words, 

to ſpeak one thing and mean another, a 
friendly, jocoſe liberty, whereby a perſon's 
morals may be reformed if well applied and 
ta ken. 
JE'STER (S.) a merry, witty punſter, or jo- 
coſe perſon, ſometimes kept by princes, to 
inform them of their own, or others failings, 
under the diſguiſe of a waggith ſtory, &c. 
JE'SUATES (S.) a religious order fourded by 
St. Jabn Columbinus of Siznna, in the 14th 
century ; it had many privileges granted them 
by ſundry popes, but in 1668, pope Cle 
IX. aboliſhed this order ; they worked for 
their livelihood, and intermeddled with nei- 
ther civil nor ecclefiaſtick affairs. 
JE'SUITED (A.) one influenced by the opini- 
ons, advices, or practices of the Jetuits, a fa- 
vourer or abetter of them. 


| JE'SUITES (S.) monks of the ſociety of Jeſus, 
, called by the council of Vent regular elerks ; 


Ignatius Loyala founded this order, amo 1534; 
pope Paul III. founded it viva voce in 15 39, 
and the following year approved it by an au- 
thentick bull, dated Sept. 27, by which their 
number was not to exceed 60 but that clog 
was taken of, March 14, 1543, by another 
bull; the popes Julius III. Pius V. and Gre- 


meet far converſation as well as 


gry XIII. and divers others, have A 
v 2 


their numbers ſoon made proviſions ſo 
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| n. 

T'TICAL (A.] like to, or after the man- 

3 Tai; — in common Speech, 
equivocal. 


JE'SUITS BARK (S.) the rind of a certain 
tree in the Ny - Indian, found out by ſome 
Romiſh miſſionaries to be an effectual remedy 
for agues, &c. 

JE'SUS (S.) or as the Hebrews pronounce it 
Febeſbua or Jeſbua, fignifies a Saviour 3 a- 


meng the Jews, there were ſeveral of this 


name, one a famous general that ſucceeded 
Hoſes, and that compleated the conqueſt of 
Canaan, and ſettled each tribe in its poſſeſſi- 
ens; this by way of diſtinction is called the 
fon of Nun; another of this name, called 
the fon of Sirach, who about the year of 
the world 3798, gathered Solomon's ſentences 
together, and compoſed in Hebrezww the book 
of Ecclefiaflicus, which was tranſlated by his 
grandſon who was of the ſame name; but 
the Chriſtians take little notice of this name, 
but as applied to Chrift, the ſon of God, the 
true Meſſiah and Saviour of the world, be- 
gotten of the Father before all ages, equal to, 
and con- ſubſtantial with the Father as to the 
divine nature, and of the ſame ſubſtance with 


purchaſed heaven for us by the price of his 
blood. Authors differ much as to the preciſe 
you when Chriſt was born; the Greeks differ 
m the Latins no leſs than 1500 years; the 

computation of time from Chriſt's birth was 
firſt begun by Di Exiguus, about 527, 
but was not generally uſed in the weſt until 
$70, but was never uſed in the eaſt at all, 
they till reckoning from the creation. 

JE'SUS CHRIST (S.) the name of a military 
order in Portugal, and alſo of another inſti- 
ons 1 gous obn XXII. in 1320 at Awig- 
wor, who carried a golden croſs enamelled red. 

JET or 222 (S.) a corner or part of a 
thing that ſtands out beyond the reſt of it; 
alſo of the colour or like to jet. 

JE'TSAM, JE"TSON, or FLO'TSON (S.) 
ſuch goods, or part of a ſhip's cargo which in 
a ſtorm have been caſt over- board, or after a 
ſhipwreck are drove upon the ſhore, and be- 
long to the lord high iral. 

JETT (S.) a hard, brittle tone, that when 


| 


| 


IGN 

is of a moſt curi 
JEWEL den any red or per, 
bies, &c. 7 to damen, m. 


IEWEI-or ICE (S.) an office beonging v 


the crown, that tales care of faſhioning 
weighing the king's plate, which d 
"0 by warrants from the lord chan. 


JEWISH (A.) like to, or after 
the Jews, or { x —— 
e 
: people that were 
called Hebrew or Iſraelites ; they took thy 
name at their return from the captivity of 
Babylon, and have retained it ever fince, i 
coming from Fudab, which was the och 
tribe that made any conſiderable figure at that 
time among them; their economy, beth 
eivil and military, and alſo their relgiou 
cuſtoms, is much of it related in the Ol 
Teſtament, only ſhall here obſerve, that + 
mong the modern Jetos, when any perſon h 
buried, his neareſt relations, ſuch as fatha, 
mother, child, wife, huſband, brother, fiter, 
&c, keep the houſe a week after the funenl, 
fitting on the ground all the while, excepting 
on the ſabbath-day, when they go to p- 
ers; during this week they are neither ty 
work nor diſpatch any buſineſs ; the buſand 
and wife are to lodge aſunder, and there 


cuſtomary prayers with theſe relations, which 
is concluded with a prayer for the ſou! of the 
deceaſed ; ſome repeat prayers for their friends 

* . iu 


eleven months together after this week is ei- 


Paradiſe or Gan-Heden, and that the wicked 
are tormended in Hell or Gbeiaam; and that 


at death the ſoul paſſes out of one by 
into another; when they excommunicate uf 
perſon, they curſe him publickly, and dum 


to any particular prieſt. - 
JEW'S-HARP or TRUMP (S.) 3 mock fort 
of muſical inſtrument that children play with 
IF (Part.) a word by which ſome condtiord 
© circumſtance of a thing is expreſſed. 
IGNIS FA'TUUS (S.) a meteor that ir ſa in 


damp places, and which ſhines like fire in d. 


al 7 
ing metal bay E 


11 * 


volk (A.) mean, baſe, unworthy, in-| 
„ ee e the dignity of a gentleman, 
nv. a thing of no value or eſteem. 


IGNOMINIOUS (A) uy ener Ty mean, 
dealer hhameful, reproachful, or diſgraceful, | 
I'GNOMINY (S.) ſhame, diſgrace, reproach, 


ng to diſhonour, &c. 
* IGNORA'MUS (S.) a word uſed by the grand 
cel inqueſt, impanelled in the inquiſition of dauſes 


*ninal and publick, written upon the bill, 
chan hy Alke their evidence, or think it 
deſeAive or weak z the conſequence of which 
is, that all farther enquiry upon that par 
for that fault is thereby ſtopt, and he diſ- 


harged without further anſwer; alſo a name 
* 4 for a raw, unſkilful, or unqua- 
ty of lifed perſon, to diſcharge any office or truſt. 

ice, It I'GNORANCE or I'GSNORANTNESS (S.) 


unſkilfulneſs, want of knowledge. 
IGNORANT (A.) unknowing, uninſtructed, 


; both untaught; alſo innocent. 

ehgou JIG 6.) a briſk, merry dance, or airy, light 
be (l tune; allo an arch, merty trick. — 
at 4 I. H. 8. theſe three letters are frequently em- 
erlon n broidered upon the velvet hangings of the 
fatha, communion-tables in churches, and lly 
, fiſer ſignifies, Feſus bomi num Salvator, or Jeſus the 


Saviour of men is worſhipped here; others 
explain it by Jeſus homimum ſaniſſimus, or 
Jeſus the moſt holy of men; but this is ſup- 
poſed to lean too much towards Sociniani ſm, 
and therefore the former is eſteemed the moſt 


d there orthodox interpretation. 

ſay the JILL (S.) a ſmall wine-meaſure containing a 
r- qurter of a pint, 

| of the JILT (s.) a tricking, intriguing harlot, a 
r frank lewd ſtrumpet or whore. 

ning fa JI'LTING (A.) a&ing the tricks, ſhams, and 
& 1s et- deceits of a whore or jilt. 

ey hare, JINGLE (V.) to make a tinkling noiſe like 
viſion u horſes bells; alſo to rhime only, or make 
e wickel verſes without ſenſe. 

and un J!NGLING (S.) a tinkling noiſe of cartiers 
eternity, horſes bells, or the rioging of money that 


chinks in the pocket, a ſhaken bag, &c. 
I'LCHESTER or TVELCHESTEK (S.) an 
ancient corporation town in var g oat fitu- 
ate on the Joel, over which it a good 
bridge ; it is governed by a bailiff and twelve 
burgeſſes ; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; has a tolerable market weekly on 
Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 104 com- 
 puted, and 145 medſured miles. 
TLET-HOLE or OY'LET-HOLE ( 8.) a 
{mall round hole made in a garment, the edges 


_ hom urs conn: from fuzzing out; by 
' 8 wrought with thread or filk very cloſe 
adition's ln order to lace or tie it; Fae ; 


ILFORDCOMB or I'LFARCOMB (s.) in 
Devmſbire, a pretty ſafe harbour for Abe, by 
PN a pile built there; the town tonſiſts 
one ſtreet, about a mile in length from 
re to the harbobr 3 diſtant from 
114 154 computed; and 179 meaſured tiles. 
lows! in Anatomy, is the fide-parts of the 
ily between thie laſt ribs the privkies, 


4 


| 


1tL 
and the ſmall guts; alſo the name of king 
Numitor's daughter, who being a veſtal vir- 
gin, the poets ſay Mars got with child, and 
at het delivery ſhe brought forth Remus and 
Romulus the founders of Rome, for which fact 
the was ſet into the ground alive, and the 
children expoſed on the banks of the ri 
Tiber, where Fauſtulus the king's ſhepherd 
found, and took them up and nurſed them. 
I'LIACK PASSION (S.) a dangerous diſeaſe, 
conſiſting in the expulſion of feculent matter 
by the mouth, accompanied with a ſwelling 
of the lower ventricle, an intenſe pain, 'and a 
total conſtipation. | 
I'LIAD (S.) the name of the firſt of Hordr' 
poems, wrote upon the fiege of Troy and rape 
of Helen, ſuppoſed to be both the firſt, and 
— perfect poem that was ever wrote in the 
world. 
ILLA'TION 650 an inference or conſequence 
drawn from ſome preceding arguments. 
ILLE'GAL (A.) unlawful, unfair, contrary td 
the known laws of a country. 
ILLEGA'LITY or ILLE'GALNESS (S.) 
oppoſition or contrariety to the Known laws 
of any place. | | 
ILLEGI'TIMATE (A.) unlawful, irregular; 
applied to children got and born out of wed- 
lock, which cannot inherit, by right of birth, 
any part of their parents eſtate, but what is 
equeathed by will to them. 
LE'VIABLE (A.) ſomething in the law 
that canot be levied, for which reaſon a debt 
or due fo circumſtanced, is endorſed nibi/, 
ILLICIT (A.) unfair, unjuſtiflable, unlawful, 
clandeſtine. 
9 (A.) ignorant, unlearned, un- 
ilfal. 


ILL-NA”TURE (S.) ſurlineſs, croTneſs, pee- 
viſhneſs, morofeneſs. 

ILLO/GICAL (A.) contrary to, or againſt 
the rules of logick ; irrational, unreaſonable, 

ILLU'DE (V.) to deride, ſcoff, mock, jeer, 
banter, or ſer at nought. 

ILLU'MINATE (V.) to enlighten, ornament, 
embelliſh or adorn. 

ILLUMINA'TI (S.) a ſect called by the Spa- 
niards Alumbrados, whio after their ſuppreſ- 
fion in Spam ſprung vp again in France; a- 
mong other extravagancies, they affitmed, 
that a ſyſtem of belief practice had been 
revealed to friar Anthony Buchuet, one of their 
leaders, which exceeded every thing Chriftia+ 
nity had yet been acquainted With; that by 
virtue of this method people might improve 
in a ſhort time to the ſame degree of per ſee- 
tion and glory, which the ſaints and bleſſed 
virgin had attained to; that this improvement 
might be carried on to ſuch a union, that all 
our actions would be deified; and when they 
were raiſed to this pitch, they were to reſigu 
their minds wholly to God's diſpoſal, without 
producing any act themſelves ; that none of 
the goctors of the church knew any thing of 
— that in ten years time theit doc- 
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trine would be received all the world over, 


and that then there would be no occaſion for | 
prieſts. and ſuch other religions diſtinctione. 


ILLUMINA'TION (S.) the act of emitting 
light from any luminous body ; alſo the paint- 
ing, gi ding, or adorning of frames, pictures, 
maps, &c. 

ILLU MI NED (A.) an old church word, or 

name for thoſe who were newly baptized, ſo 
called from a taper they held in their hand at 
the performing the ceremony, as a ſymbol of 

the faith and grace received in that ſacrament, 

ILLU'SION (S.) a cheat, deception, impoſi- 
tion, falſe appearance, &c. 

ILLU'SIVE or ILLU'SORY ( A.) deceitful, 
cheating. 

ILLU'STRATE (V.) to make evident, plain, 

. or clear, to expound, explain, or take away 
difficulties. 

ILLUSTRA'TION (S.) the act of making 
plain, evident, clear, or eaſy to be underſtood, 

ILLU'STRIOUS (A.) famous, eminent, re- 
nowned, noble, excellent, 

I'LMINSTER (S.) in Samerſerſpire, a pretty 
large town, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from Londen 113 computed, 
and 138 meaſured miles. 

Eaſt ILSLEY (S.) in Berkfbire, a mean town, 

* whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſday for 

. ſheep, whither great numbers are conſtantly 
brought from the Downs near it, which yield 
excellent paſture for them; diſtant from Lon- 
don 4.4 computed, and 51 meaſured miles, 

YMAGE 8 the ſhape, figure, repreſentation, 
ſimilitude, or likeneſs of any thing, particu- 
larly in the way of carving or modelling; it 

is of long ſtanding, that theſe images have 
been introduced into religion, at firſt by way 

of ornament, and then through an extream 
ſuperſtition they became idols, and were, and 

- Mill are, worſhipped with divine honours ; 
they had alſo civil uſes for good purpoſes, 
eſpecially among the Romans, who put under- 
neath the buſtoes and ſtatues of their fore- 
fathers, the noble exploits they had done, 
their origin and improvement in commendab'e 

actions, to excite their children to do the 
like ; ſometimes we apply it to the idea or 

- repreſentation that any thing external raiſes 
in the mind of the beholder ; in Diſcuurſe, it 
is thoſe proper expreſſions a perſon chooſes to 
explain himſelf by upon any ſubject, fo as 
the hearer may readily conceive the meaning 

of the diſcourte. 

I'MAGERY (S.) all forts of works that re- 

. preſent the ſhapes of men or other creatures, 
whether it be tapeſtry, painting, or em- 

roidery, but more eſpecially carving. 

IM-Z.'GINABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
conceived, comprehended, or imagined by. or 
in the mind of a perſon. 

IMA'GINARY (A.) ſomething that exiſls 


only in thought, but has no real being; 


fanciſul, fantaſtick. 
JMAGINA'TION (S.) thought, conception, 


| whereby it ſees and compares the 


IMB 


tions of external things, and thereby he. 
comes capable of concluding or — 
what is fitting to be done or let alone. * 
n mY A.) whimſical, full of un- 
ttled t ts various repreſentati 
the ſame thine. Ts 462 
IMA'GINE (V.) to think, conceive, ſuppoſe, 


fancy. 
FMAM (S.) among the Turks, is a head, chef 
ruler or governor of a congregation or moſque, 
and by way of eminence, it ſignifies him who 
has the ſupream authority both in ſpirituah 
and temporals; the ſubordinate imam which 
are in moſt cities, are only concerned in reli 
gious matters, and oy it is commonly meant 
the right and lawful ſucceſſor of Malans, 


and are in particular moſques much like ou Iv 
pariſh-prieſts, | 
IMBA'LM ( V.) to prepare a dead carcaſe by | 
pickling or covering it with ointments, ſpices IM 
Ec. ſo as it will not putrify, corrupt, fink, 
cr rot away, a method much practiſed by { 
the Ancients, and {till by the eaſtern nations, IV 
IMBA“ RGO (S.) a prohibition or ſtop put ty IM 
veſſels or ſhips, to prevent their going out of t 
a port or harbour ; alſo the forbidding ay IM 
perſon or commodity from going out of, or 0 
coming into a nation by public authority. u 
IMBA RK (V.) to go on ſhipboard, to engape, IM. 
liſt, or enter into any buſineſs, to undertake, is 
or go on with an affair. m 
IMBA'RKMENT (S.) the entering or ging IMI 
on ſhipboard ; the beginning or eſpouſing v a 
affair, intereſt, or buſineſs, fe 
IMBA'SE (V.) to make metals, &c, worſe c fit 
meaner, by mixing copper with gold, &c, IMB 
IMBA'TTLE (V.) to arrange, draw up, & in 
make an army ready for battle. ot] 
IMBECTLLITY (s.) weakneſs, impotency, IMB 
feebleneſs, or incapacity of body or mind, for IMI 
doing of any affair or buſineſs. . 
IMBE'LLISH (V.) to beautify, ornament, c Mr. 
ſet off any thing by words or action.. thi 
IMBE'LLISHING or IMBE'LLISHMENT IMIT 
(S.) a decoration, ornament, or beautifying, toc 
IMBE'ZZLE (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, putin, : or 
or ſteal privately any thing ws MIT 
perſon's truſt. ſhe 
[MEE EZLEMENT (S.) 2 witty, — 
or miſapplying of any thing. . Tor 
IMBIBE(V.) to ſuck, receive, or drink oP Fn 
any moiſture ; alſo to be tinctured with, or we 
favourer of any particular opinions by educ- = 
tion or otherwiſe. ” — 
IMBIBI'TION (s.) the chymiſts term © niit 
any ſpongeous or porous body taking in, ſu A 
ing or drinking up any ſort of liquor ot mat MME 
ture. t of þ 
IMBI'TTER (v.) to make or ren 4 
thing very bitter, to exaſperate 0r a + — 
perſon by making or rendering _— MMA 
condition worſe then otherwiſe it 4 NES: 
by ſome unkind or harſh refleftions, f 8 


- dew, or that faculty of the mind or ſou), 


ditions to be done or performed. 8057 
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IMM 


IMM 


IMBO'DY (V. to incorporate or mix ſeyeral IMMATURE (A.) raſh, haſty, inconſiderate, 


bodies into one maſe, heap, or lump, as me- 
tals, phy ſical ingredients, &c. 


IMBO'LDEN (V.) to encourage, hearten, or. 


make bold. 


IMBO'SOM 
ſhut up in the boſom 


BO'SS (V.) to cover any thing with orna- 
"Fund 22 of carved work, needle- work, 


raw, unt pe, unfit to be done. 
IMMATU*RELY (Part.) done out of due or 
proper time, before every part of a thing or 
affair was bronght to perfection. 


) to hide, conceal, encloſe, or| [MMEDIATE (A.] that is capable to do a 


thing without means, or progreſſively; alſo 
the time preſent, now, at this inſtant or 
juncture. | 


Kc. in Hunting, it is to chace a deer into a IMME'DICABLE (A.) uncurab'e, beyond 


thicket. 


the reach or power of medicine or phy ſick. 


1MBO'SSMENT or IMBO'SSING (S.) any IMMEMO'RABLE (A.) unworthy of re- 


ornament made or raiſed upon any thing by 


carving, embroidery, &c. 


membrance, that does not deſerve notice, 
worthleſc, 


IMBO'WEL (V.) to cut or take out the bow- IMMEMO'RIAL (A.) that cannot be remem- 


els of any or creature, 


IMBRA'CERY (S.) a Law Term for tamper- 
ing with, or endeavouring to corrupt a Jury 


by bribes, Ke. 


bered, that is paſt, beyond, or before the 

memory of any perſon living; 'in a Law 

— * time imemorial is before the reign of 
ard II. 


IMBROIDER (v.) to make flowers or other | [MME'NSE ( A.) that cannot be circum- 


ornaments upon cloth, &c. with gold, filver, 


filk, Kc. in needle-worke, 


ſcribed by time or place, or overcome by 
power, &c. 


TMBROYDERER ($S.) a perſon that imbroidere, | |MME'NSENESS or IMME'NSITY (s.) 


IMBROVDERY (S.) the work of an imbroid- 


erer, 

IMBROTL (V.) to bring or engage a perſon 
or ſtate into a quarrel, to put into ſion, 
trouble, or diſorder. 

IMBRU'E (V.) to wet, dip, or moiſten ; and 
is commonly applied to a perſon that kills or 
murders another, 

IMBU'E (V.) to ſeaſon, cultivate, or improve 
a child or other perſon with the foundations, 
ſeeds, or principles of virtue, ſcience, and pro- 
fitab'e know , &c, 

IMBU'RSE (V.) to become a partner, or lay 
gr ſock of money, wares, &c, with an- 
other, 

IMBU'RSEMENTS (S.) expences, charges, &c. 

I'MITABLE (A.) that may or can be copied 
or imitated, 

I'MITATE (V.) to copy, do, or make ſome- 
thing like to another perſon or thing, 

IMITA'TION (S.) the act of doing or ſtriving 
to copy after or become like to another perſon 
ort ing. : 

IMITA'TOR or IMITA'TRIX (S.) he or 

OTE another perſon or thing, 

'CULATE (A.) pure, perf i 
bemiſh, — R 

TMMANENT (A.) abiding, remaining, in- 
herent, c. 

IMMA*NENESSor IMMA'NITY (S.) fierce- 
_ _ monſtrouſueſs, unmanageable- 

c 


„ &c. 

IMMARCE'SSIBLE (A. 
never faces or — 2 n 

IMMATE'RIAL (A.)] a being not compoſed 
of body or matter, as God, the ſaul, &c. 
allo a thing of little moment, value, or con- 


cern, 
IMMATERIALITY or IMMATE'RIAL- 
— (8) the ſpiritual exiſtence of what is 
of matter ; i I 
pot to the purpoſe, , nnn 


unmeaſurable, unnumberable, that cannet be 
ſo much as conceived, prodigiouſly great, 
large, extenſive, &c. 
_ ME'NSURABLE (A.) that cannot be mea- 
ured, | 
IMME'RGE (V.) to cover all over, to plunge 
or dip any thing in water, &c. 
IMME'RSE (V.) to bury, or wholly plunge 
any thing or perſon under water, 
IMME'RSION (S.) a dipping or plunging in, 
or covering with water; with the Cyndi, 
it is the putting metals and minerals into 
ſome corroſive matter, -to reduce them to 
powder; with the Aſtranomers, it is one pla- 
net's being hid or covered with or by the ſha- 
dow of another, 275 
IMMETHO DIC AL (A.) irregular, diſorder- 
ly, confuſed. 
I'MMINENT (A.) apparent, viſible, juſt at 
pond threatning, or hanging over a perſon's 
cad, 
IMMINU'TION (S.) diminiſhing, leſſen- 
inz, &c, 
IMMOBLILITY (S.) fixedneſs, ſtedfaſtneſs, 
unmoveableneſ*, 
IMMO'DERATE (A.) exceſſive, without all 
bounds. , 
IMMO'DEST (A.) contrary to the rules of 
decency, good- manners, and virtue, and is 
commonly applied to laſcivious, wanton, baw- 
dy diſcourſe. | 
IMMOLA'TION (S.) a facrificing, or offering 
up of any thing. 
IMMO'RAL (A.) rude, unmannerly, irreli- 
gious, profane. 
IMMORA'LITY (S.) all forts of diſorderly 
behaviour, particularly that which is levelled 
againſt the principles of religion. 
IMMO'RTAL (A.) that has no end, that 
never dies, expires, or ceaſes to be. 
IMMORTA'LITY (S.) the ftate of unchange- 


| ableneſs, or never dying or altering. 


Ecez IMMOR= 


IMP 


MORTALTZE (V.) to render or make 
everlaſtingly durable, memorable, famous, or 
bappy. 

IMMO VEABLE (A.) that cannot be altered, 

changed, ſhaken, or removed; alſo one whoſe 
mind and reſolution is fo fixed, that no ar- 
guments whatever can make any impreſſion 
upon. 

IMMUNTTIES (S.) certain exemptions, pri- 
vileges, or freedoms from taxes, offices, &c. 
granted to a perſon, city, or people, by a 
prince, &c. IA 

IMMU RE (V.) to ſhut up, or incloſe within 
two walls, 

IMMU”TABLE (A.) that is by nature un- 

chapgeable, fixed, unalterable. 

IMP (V.) to inoculate or ingraft a tree, &c. as 

the gardeners do. 

IME (S.) a familiar, or ſpirit, a ſubordinate 

devil or demon, ſuppoſed to wait upon witch- 
es, &c. alſo a wicked, bold, impudent child. 

IMPATR (V.) to weaken, wear out, detri- 

ment, or hurt any thing. 

IMPALE (V.) to ſurround or incloſe a perſon 
or place with Rakes ; alſo to thruſt a ſtake or 
pole through the body of a malefactor or 
other perſon, by way of puniſhment, with 

death; in Heraldry, it is to put a man and 
his wife's coat of arms both into one eſcut- 
checn, his on the right-hand, and hers on 
the left, 

IMPA'LPABLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or 

felt, by reaſon of its exceeding ſmallneſs, by 
the common natural organs of ſenſe, without 
the aſſiſtance of art. 

IMANNEIL. (V.) to enrol the names of a 
jury to try a cauſe, 

IMPA'RKED (A.) incloſed, fenced, or taken 
in for a park. 

IMPA'RLANCE (S.) in Law, is a motion 

made in court, on the account of the de- 

mandant by the tenant, or declaration of the 
plaintiff by the defendant, whereby he craveth 
reſpite, or another day to put in his anſwer, 
god is . —— general and ſometimes ſpe- 

cial. 

IMPA'RT (V.) to communicate or reveal 

ſomething' to a perſon that he did not know 

before; alſo to give relief or aſſiſtance to a 
perſon that ſtands in need thereof, 

IMPA'RTIAL (A) uabiaſſed, fair, juſt, o- 

© nourable, 

IMPARTIA'LITY or IMPA'RTIALNESS 

© (S.) that honeſt and juſt diſpoſition of mind 
or regular way of acting between different 

parties, that does not prefer one perſon or 
thing before or above another, but acts and 
determines juſt as the truth or falſhood ap- 
pears or 

IMP.A'SSABLE or IMPA'SSIBLE (A.) that 

which is —_— from ſuffering, that cannot 
be altered or affected by pain; alſo any thing, 
road, or place that cannot be gone through. 

IMPATIENCE or IMPATIENTNESs (S.) 


IMP 


ments, or any fort of trouble of vergt; 


IMPATIENT (A.) hafly, fiery, ang nk. 1 
en ſtay — a thing is done, or the truth I 
ound out ro mination 
anxious, &c. COST 0 1 
IMPATRONTZE (V.) to put into the full 
poſſeſſion of a benefice, or i | 
church - lands or tythes. = . 
IMPEA'CH (V.) to accuſe of a crime, az fo. f 
lony, treaſon, murder, &c. x , 
IMPEA'CHABLE (A.) that is liable to be IM 
informed agaiaſt, or accuſed of a crime, i 
IMPEA'CHMENT (S.) an accuſation or in- F 
formation laid or made agai any one; and IM 
in Laco, rmpeachment of waſte, is a prohi. f 
n or of an n's maki | 
waſte, that is, of — pag. oy 
off the land he occupies. I I'M 
IMPE'DE (V.) to hinder, op, prevent, d b 
diſappoint, 1MI 
IMPEDIMENT (S.) any bindrante, ſtop, or h 
obſtruction whatever. ec 
IMPEL (VV) ta thruft, drive, or force a pers 1MI 
ſon or thing forward. (£ 
IMPEND (V.) to hang over a perſon's head, b 
to be continually threatning with canger & IM 
puniſhment. | in 
IMPENDING or IMPE'NDENT (A.) any IMF 
thing that hangs juſt ready to fall, and com- wi 
monly means fome danger or puniſhment ve 
that immediately threatens a uation ot per- th 
ſon, &c. I'MI 
IMPE'NETRABLE (A.) that cannat be pier- rel 


ced, paſſed, or gone through; alſo that i 
invincibly obſtinate. 
IMPE'NITENCE, IMPE'NITENCY, a 
IMPE'NITENTNESS (S.) a hardened fate 
or condition that a perſon's mind is brought 
into, by habitually doing wicked aQions, © 
that at laſt he has no remorſe or conſcioultel, 
or at leaſt no contrition for them, 
IMPE'NITENT (AJ obdurate, unrelenting, 
that has no ſorrow for ſin, &c. 
IMPE'RATIVE (A.) commanding, ordering, 
or appointing ſomething to be done, or forborn 
by another. 
IMPERCE'PTIBLE (A.) that cannot be d. 
cerned, ſeen, or . 
IMPE'RFECT (A.) unfiniſhed, umipe, thit 
wants ſomething to make it compleat; & 
fective. 
IMPERFE'CTION (s.) a deſect or want d 
ſomething that by nature a thing ought 
have to make it anſwer its proper end; vita 
the Printers, it is one or more ſheets that are 
wanting to make a compleat bogk ; allo ſons 
particular letters to make their font ſufficent 
to print the particular book or piece of vas 
they are about. 
IM PE'RFORABLE (A.) that cannot be - 
ced, bored, or paſſed through. 4 


IMPE'RIAL (A.) of, 18 
ing to an emperor or empire. 


IMPE'RIALISTS (S.) thoſe who file vid, — 
ror. 0 
or take the part of an empe luer Mon = 


SE SE. 


& * 


8 


S 


nt, or 


IMP 
JMPE'RIOUS (A.) proud, haughty, com- 


manding, domineering. 

144PE'RIOUSNESS (S.) — haughti- 
neſs, ſwaggering, comman : 

IMPERSONAL (A.) that hath no diftin®tion 
of perſons ; a Grammatical Term applied to 
thoſe verbs that are ſpoken of in the third 
perſon only, and its Engliſh commonly has 
the term TINS OY it, as, it pleaſerb, 
it burteth, Cc. 

IMPE'RTINENCE (S.) unmannerlineſs, fool- 
ihnefs, idleneſs, weakneſs, trifling and filly 
diſcourſe, nonſenſe. f 

IMPERTINENT (A.) fooliſh, ſaucy, bold, 
foreign to the purpoſe or ſubject. 

IMPE'RVIOUS (A.) that cannot be pierced, 
that admits of no ſeparation, 

TMPETRATE (V.) to obtain or get a thing 
by prayer, intreaty, or ſolicitation. 

IMPE/TUOUS (A.) raging, ſtorming, violent, 
haſty, that cannot be ſtopped, quelled, allay- 
ed, or ſatisfied. 

IMPETUO'SITY or IMPE"TUOUSNESS 
odor way violence, uncontroulabieneſs, 

aſtine 

1'MPETVUS (S.) the degree of force or motion, 
impreſſed upon one thing by another, 

IMPIV'ETY or 'MPIOUSNESS (S.) daring 
wickedneſs, or a ſettled ſeries of actions le- 
yelled againſt religion, a wiiful oppoſition to 
the reſtraints and commands of godlineſs, 

I'MPIOUS (A.) profane, wicked, ungodly, ir- 
religious, lewd, debauch'd, &c. 

IMPLA'CABLE (A.) that cannot be pacified, 
appealed, quieted, or ſatisfied, revengeful and 


unforgiving. 
IMPLACABILITY or IMPLA'CABLE- 
NESS (S.) a fixed, reſolute, unappeaſeable 
hatred, and thorough reſolution to be re- 


venged. 
IMPLANT (V.) to ſow, inſtil, or fix ſome- 
thing in the mind or memory of a perſon. 
IMPLEA'D (V.) to accuſe, ſue, proſecute, or 
endeavour to puniſh by law, 
ES MPLEMENTS (S.) all forts of proper tools 
and materials for any trade, buſineſa, or affair 
whatever, 
MPLICA*TION (s.) a wrapping or folding 
one thing up, or within hs.” Ao 
MLT CTT (A.) conſequent upon, or flowing 
from, ſomething ſaid or done before; in Di- 
vnity, the term is applied to thoſe who be- 
lieve any thing purely upon the authority of 
another, without taking the pains of examin- 
ing into the matter themſelves. 
MPLORE (v.) to entreat, beg, beſeech, 
pray, or requeſt earneſtly, and in the moſt 
humble and moving manner, 
MPLOY” (v.) the fame with Employ. 
MPLOY” or IMPLOY'MENT (S.) a call- 
ne, trade, buſineſs, or occupation. 
2 V.) to contain ſomething more, or 
— n the bare words mean. 
we, E or UNPOLYTE (A.) rude, 
coarſe 


3 unimproved, ordinar 755 
1 


IMP 


IMPO'LITICE (A.) fooliſh, ill- contrĩved, cone 
trary or oppoſite to the rules of good manage- 
ment, intereſt, or policy. 

IMPO*RT (V.) to bring home goods from be. 
yond the ſeas; alſo to mean, ſignify, hint, 
or aim at ſomething more than the bare 
words of any perſon expreſs. 

IMPORT (S.) the actual bringing in of fo- 
reign commodities ; alſo the meaning, deſign, 
ſenſe, hint, or true intent of a diſcourſe, di- 
rection, &c, 

IMPO'RTANCE (S.) the weight, fignifica- 
tion, conſequence, or valne of a thing. 

IMPO'RTANT (A.) of great concern, value, 
moment, weight. . 

IMPO'RTUNATE (A.) eager, ſtrenuous, that 
2 not be denied, very preſſing and trouble- 
ome. 

IMPORTU'NE (V.) to preſs, move, or peti- 
_ for ſomething in very ſtrong terms, and 
often. 

IMPORTU'NITY or IMPO'RTUNATE- 
NESS (S.) eagerneſs, ſtrenuouſneſs, exceed- 
ing preſſing, troubleſome and worrying. 

IMPO'SE (V.) to put, ſet, lay upon, or force 
a perſon to do ſomething, whether they are 
willing or no ; alſo to defraud or cheat. 

IMPOSI'TION (S.) a tax or duty laid upon 
goods, perſons, or lands, by the legiſlative 
power of any people or nation ; alſo a trick, 
cheat, fraud, or deceit. 

IMPO'SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be, by or 
npon any means or account whatever. 

IM POSSIBILITY or IMPO'SSIBLENESS 
(S.) the reaſon or condition why any thing 
cannot 

I'MPOST (S.) the cuſtom, tax, or duty that 
is paid for bringing in of foreign commodi- 
ties; in Arcbitecture, it is the foot of an arch 
or vault, or the crown of the pier that ſup- 

rts it. 

IMPO'STOR (S.) a cheat, ſham, or falſe pre- 
tender to ſomething. 

IMPOSTHUMA'TION (S.) the act of a bol 
or other ſore s growing to a ſtate of corrup- 
tion or purulency. 

IMPO'STURE (S.) fraud, knavery, ſham, 
cheat, or deception. 

I'MPOTENCE or I MPOTENCY (S.) any 

kind of weakneſs, or inability to do a thing, 

but is particularly applied to ſome natural de- 
fect that hinders generation. | 

I'MPOTENT ( A.) weak, unable, unfit, or 
incapable of doing a thing. 

IMPO'VERISH (V.) to render or make poor, 
to weaken or make land unfruitful, &c. | 

IMPO'VERISHMENT (S.) the being made 
poor, or unfruitful. 

IMPOU'ND (V.) to ſhut up cattle in a publicle 
pound for breaking the hedges, or feeding upon 
the ground of him who is not the owner. 

IMPOW'ER (V.) to authorize or enable a 
perſon to do ſomething. : 

IMPRA*CTICABLE (A.) that cinnot be done 

effected. 


or 
I'MPRE- 


IMP 


TMPRECATE (V.) te curſe, to defire or wiſh 
evil, hurt, or detriment to any perſon or 


thing. . 

IMPRECA'TION (S.) a curfing, wifhing, or 
defiring ſome terrible evil or detriment may 
happen to a perſon or thing. 

IMPRE'GNABLE (A.) that cannot be pier- 
ced, forced, taken, or overcome by any means 
or power whatever. 

IMPRE'GNATE (V.) to inject, put, or caſt 
in ſeed, &c. to cauſe a perſon or thing to 
_ forth young; alſo to ſeaſon, tincture, 
or . 

WMPRE'SS (V.) to mark, flamp, or print the 
ſhape, repreſentation, or ſubſtance of one 
thing wpon another ; alſo to fix a thing in a 

| perſon's memory; in War, it is to compel or 
force men into the land or ſea - ſer vice for ſol- 
diers or ſeamen. | 

TMPRE'SSION (S.) the mark, ftamp, or print 

- of a thing; allo the effect a matter or thing 
makes upon a perſon's mind or affections; in 
Printing, it ſignifies any number of books 
that is printed off at one time of the ſame 
ſort. 

IMPRT MIS (Patt.) firſt of all, or in the firſt 
place, 

IMPRTNT (V.) to fix, faſten, or ſtamp the 
ſhape or repreſentation, or memory of any 
thing in a perſon's mind or memory, 

TMPRI'SON (V.) to ſhut up a perſon in a goal 


or priſon, to confine a perſon, ſo that be 


eannot go freely where he pleaſes. 

IMPRISONMENT (S.) confinement or re- 
ſtraint, a not being at caſe and full liberty. 

IMPROBABLE (A.) that does not look, 
ſeem, or appear likely to be or ſucceed, 

IMPROBABTLITV or IMPRO'BABLE- 
NESS (S.) unlikelineſs to be or ſucceed. 

IMPRO'BITY (S.) diſhoneſty, knavery, un- 
faithfulneſs. | | 

TMPRO'PER (A.) unfit, unſeaſonable, incom- 
modious. 

IMPROPRIA'TION (S.) a church-living or 
benefice, the profits or tythes of which are 
in the poſſeſſion of a layman, he paying a vi- 
car to ſerve the cure, of which there are ſaid 
to be 384 5 in England. 

TMPROPRIA'TOR (S.) a layman that has a 

| parſonage or church-benefice wholly at his 
own diſpoſal. * 

IMPROPRIYIETY (S.) a phraſe, word, or 

| ſpeech that is uſed contrary to the true gram- 
matical way of ſpeech among any people. 

TMPRO'VEABLE (A.) that is capable of be- 
ing made better. 

IMPRO'VE (V.) to reform, refine, or make 
a thing better; alfo to grow more learned, 
8 able to do ary thing than for- 
mer!y. 

IMPRO'VEMENT (S.) an addition to, or 
clearer and eafier way of underſtanding any 
art or ſcience ; alſo the cultivating and mak - 
ing ground more fruitful, &c. 

IMPRO'VIDENT (A.) heedlefs, careleſs, 


INA 


thoughtleſs, without due este 2nd 
tion of what would follow hereafter 
IMPRO'VIDENCE or IMPRO'ViDeyy 


thoughtleſs, extrz. 
e way of acting or be. 
IMPRU'DENCE or IMPRU'DENTNES 
| (S.) fooliſhneſs, raſhneſs, inconfiderateney 
Ben yon &c. i 
U"DENT (A.) raſh, unadviſed 
11155 — om: Ne 
UMPUDENCE (s.) imm ſhame 
oppoſition to decency, arr rom ee 
virtue 3 Alſo a deity or goddeſs among the an» 
cient Greeks, who erected a temple, and con- 
ſecrated the partridge to her, upon account o 
ſome reſembling qualities between them. 
FMPUDENT (A.) immodeſt, bold, fc, 
impertinent, ſha meleſs, unmannerly, 
IMPU'GN (V.) to oppoſe, accuſe, or endenom 
to ſhew an error to be in ſome received di- 
trine or opinion. 
IMPULSE (S.) a puſhing, er ving, forcing, u 
inclining a perſon or thing forward, ori 
| poſing him or it for the doing ſomething, 
IMPUNITY (S.) an exemption or freedin 
from puniſhment, a conniving at, or eacow 
raging of a perſon, 


N 
* 
þ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| IMPU”RE (A.) unclean, unholy, defiled, lewl, 

filthy, naſty, diſhoneſt ; among the Jew, b 

many niceties are required, that it is next 6 

impoſſible to be otherwiſe. 

[IMPU'RITY or IMPU'RENESS (S.) filthi- 
neſs, diſhoneſty, lewdneſs, uncleannefs, 

IMPUT A*TION (S.) ſomething charged, a 
tributed, reckoned, or accounted to a perſon 

IMPU”"TATIVE (A.) that is or may be pt 
or charged to another, 

IMU“ TE (V.) to aſcribe, place, reckay 

charge, or account to another. 

IN (Part.) has many ſignifications, according b 
the manner or place of uſing it, but mat 
generally means reſt, continuance, or bg 
in a place, ſtate or condition, as, He lian i 
the city, in continual war, &c. ; 

INABILITY (S.) unfitneſs, or incapacity. 

INACCE'SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be d 
at, of a hed to. 

INA'CTION or INACTIVITY (.) 1d, 0 
being without motion of any kind. 

INADEQUATE (A.) imperſect, or fr fit 
of a thing, not fit to do gz perform whith 
or may be required. Aer 

NAbVERTENCE or INADVE'RTEN. 
(S.) heedleſineſs, thoughtleſſneſs, unt if 


Cares 
INA'LIENABLE (A.) any thing that a 
be transferred, or made over or away 07 
other legally. ; 
INA'MOUR (V.) to prevail upon 2 perion, 
as to engage their love or affeRion- 
INAMOURA'TO (S.) an humble 
lover, or ſweet-heart, J ſpoket 


the man. 1. fi 
INA'NE (A.) fooliſh, empty, va % 


INC 


MATE (A.) that has not, nor is ca- 
. war animal life, motion, ſen- 
ation, or ion, as a ſtone, a tree, &c. 

TY (8) in Phibſpby, ſignifies abſo- 
tineſs or vacuity, 


mere ſpace without 

NAPPLICA'TION (S.) a heedleſs negligence, 

lazineſs, or remilineſs. 
INARTI/CULATE (A.) that cannot be per- 
fectiy known or diſtinguiſhed by the voice or 
ſound, confuſed, or indiſtinct. 
NARTIFICIAL (a.) rude, unpoliſhed, not 
according to art or accuracy, —_ 
INAUGURATE (V.) to admit, inveſt, or 
finiſh the ceremonial part of appointing any 

rſon to the diſcharge of ſome publick office. 
NAUGURA'TION (S.) the publick ceremo- 
ny at the crowning of a king, 
making a knight of the garter, &c. 
INAUSPI'CIOUS (A.) that promiſes, threat- 
ens, or foretels ſomething unhappy, that is 


likely to come to paſs. | 
INBRED (A.) ſomething that is connatural, 


INC 
Phyfick, it is the cauſing fleſh to grow in, 
over, or upon wounds. 
INCA'RNATIVES (S.) medicines that cauſe 
fleſh to grow upon wounds or injured parts. 
INCARTA'TION (S.) the chymiſt's term for 
purifying gold with filver and aqua-fortis. 
INCENDIAR (S.) one who makes it his 
buſineſs to ſtir up, and foment quarrels, make 
and keep up miſunderſtandings and firife be- 
tween private or publick perſons ; alſo one 
that privately ſets peoples houſes on fire. 
I'NCENSE (S.) an aromatick and odoriferous 
gum that iſſues out of a tree, called by the 
Ancients thurifera, the leaves whereof are 
like a pear - tree; in the dog-days they cut 
incifions in it, and ſo draw out the gum ; the 
male ſort is efteemed the beſt, which is 
round, white, and unctuous within, and kin- 
dles into a flame as ſoon as it is put or ftrewed 
upon the fire z the female is ſoft, more gum- 
my, and leſs agreeable to the ſmell ; both 
the Heatbens and the Jets offered incenſe in 
their ſacrifices; the Jewiſh priefts morning 
and evening burnt incenſe, and upon the great 
day of expiation the high prieft took up _— 
pounded, and ready to be put into the 
with a ſpoon, and threw it upon the fire the 
moment he went into the ſanctuary, to pre- 
vent by its ſmoke his too curious looking 
upon the ark and mercy-ſeat ; ſometimes the 
ſacrifices and fat of the victims offered, is 
called by this name, as 1 Chron. vi. 49. 
INCE'NSE (V.) to make angry, provoke, or 
inflame a perſon, by doing ſomething that is 
diſagreeable. 
INCE'NSORY (S.) the pan, inſtrument, or 
place in or upon which incenſe is burnt. 
INCE'NTIVE (S.) a motive or reaſon why 
a perſon ſhould do a particular action. 
INCE'PTIVE (S.) a beginning ar generative 
of ſomething, as a point of a line, a line of 
a plane, and a plane of a ſolid; in Grammar, 
thoſe verbs that expreſs the orderly proceſs 
of actions are called inceptivet. 
INCE'PTOR (S.) a beginner or enterer upon 
any thing; and at the Univerſity, ſignifies 
one that has lately taken the degree of ma- 


ter, &c. 

INCERA'”TION (S.) with the Apotbecaries, 
is the moiſtening any dry matter till it comes 
to the conſiſtence of dough or ſoft wax. 

INCE'RTITUDE (S.) doubtfulneſs, uncer- 
tainty, dubiouſneſs, &c. 

INCE'SSANT (A.) continual, without any 
ſtop, delay, or ceaſing. 

I'NCEST (S.) an unlawful marriage, or carnal 
conjunction of perſons related within the pro- 
hibited degrees. 

INCE'STUOUS (A.) one that marries or com- 
mits the act of carnal copulation with a ſiſter, 
daughter, or other prohibited perſon. 

INCH (S.) the twelfth part of - the meaſure 
commonly uſed among us, called a foot ; alſo 
a ſmall conceſſian or agreement between par- 


ties, 
rob 


* 


ing of or grows up with a perſon or thing. | 
| oh FNCA or Y'NCA (S.) the appellative of the 
ing, Peruvian kings and princes of the blood. 
fret INCALE'SCENCE (S.) the growing or be- 
ot eacoye coming warm or hot by an internal agita- 
tion, motion, friction, or fermentation. 
led, lewd, INCAMERA'TION (S.) the adding or uniting 
Jeu, f. of ſome land, right, or revenue to the domi- 
is next u nion of the pope. 
INCA'MP (v.) to erect, pitch, or build tents 
8.) fl ot ſmall huts upon or about any particular 
neſs. piace; and is commonly ſpoke of an army's 
reed, 1. ſurrounding or beſieging a city, town, or for- 
02 treſs, or lying in a readineſs to oppoſe another 
ay de pt army of a contrary intereſt, either by de- 
fending themſelves or attacking the others. 
„ reckuy, INCA'MPMENT (S.) the fixing or lying of 
an army in a regular method in the field. 
cccording d INCANTA'TION (S.) a ceremonious pro- 
, but mt nouncing certain words that are pretended or 
| or abidiy deligned for witchcraft or enchantment, to 
e lien n niſe familiar ſpirits, dead perſons, &c. 
INCA'PABLE (A.) inſufficient, not fit or 
qpacitſ, able to do or perform a matter. 
ot be cont NCAPA'CIOUS (A.) that is pent up, or that 
wants room or ſufficient ſpace. 
8.) ref}, NCAPA'CITATE (v.) to diſqualify, make 
d unable or unfit to do a thing. | 
or far ft NCAPA'CITY (S.) the want of power, abi- 
rm whit h ys or hes qualification to act or perform 
any t g. 
RTExCT NCARCERA'TION (S.) the impriſoning or 
 wantof i kinkering a perſon of hate liberty. 
NCA'RNATE (V.) to cover or cloath with 
that eum lech; alſo to take the nature of man, or be- 
; away b come fleſh and blood, as Chriſt did when he 
&ſcended from heaven, and was united to the 
| a pern, body that was born of the Yirgin Mary. | 
. CARNA'TION (S.) the act of aſſuming 
mble fern or taking the human nature, and uniting or 
iy (poke hog to it as Chriſt did, by uniting the god 
and manhood in one perſon z and in 
uy — 3 | 
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NC 
Vb of Candle, a term in Trade for the 
method uſed for ſelling ſhips, large parcels of 
merchandize, &c- by putting them up at a 
certain price, in order to induce the perſons 
preſent to bid more and more all the time an 
inch of candle is burning, at the expiration of 
which the higheſt bidder is the buyer. 
INCH (V.) to incroach, or get by a little at a 
time, ſome advantages over a perſon. 
INCHANT (v.) to bewitch, charm, or lay 
a ſpell upon a perſon, by means of ſome un- 
lawful practice or diabolical art, ſo that the 
perſon cannot act freely according to their 
choice and diſpoſition z much of this nature 
appears in the writings of old authors, but 
the penetration and better information of lat- 
ter times, by the advantage of the improve- 
ments made in natural philoſophy and mathe- 
maticks, demonſtrates moſt of the famous 
boaſtings and ſtories of former times to be 
mere fiction, artifice, and deluſion, to cheat 
and impoſe upon the more ignorant part of 
mankind. 
INCHA'NTER (S.) one that has the art, 
ill, or power to do ſomething natural or 
ſupernatural, to render my or your actions at 
his diſpoſal, called alſo a miagician, conjurer, 


forcerer, &c. 

INCHA'NTMENT (S.) any fort of fpell, 
charm, or influence over a perſon, that takes 
away his natural liberty and choice. 


INCHA'NTRESS (S.) a woman that does, 


or pretends to ſomething extraordinary and 
tural, a witch, ſorcereſs, &c. 

INCHA'SE or CHASE (V.) to ſet curious 

toys, jewels, ſtanes, &c. finely in gold, ſil- 


ver, &c. 
hes on, (S.) in Hunting, is the loweſt gut 


of a deer, 

I'NCHOATE (V.) to begin, generate, or put 
a - into motion or being, 

I'NCIDENCE (S.) a meeting together; with 
the Mathematicians, it means the direction 
with which one body firikes or falls upon 
another, and the angle made by the line 
of direction upon the plane of the receiving 
body, is called the angle of incidence ; with 
the Opticians, that point in which a ray of 
light does, or is ſuppoſed to fall on a piece of 
glaſs, is called the point of incidence. 

INCIDENT (S.) an occaſional ar accidental 
matter or thing; in Lato, it is ſomething 
neceſſarily depending upon a matter ſuperior or 
— as a court baron upon a manor, 
&c, In Writing, and particularly in Poetry, 
it is a pleaſant and wa ru matter that — 
be introduced into the ſubject, as a natural 
conſequence of ſomething ſuppoſed or related 
to have been done by the principal actors, or 
flowing from the principal action. 

INCI DENTAL (A.) the ſame with acciden- 
tal, or happening by chance. 


INCTNERATE (V.) the chymiſts term for 


reducing vegetables into aſhes for particular 
purpoles, as fern to make glaſs, &c, 


INC 

INCI'RCLE (V.) to encompaſs within 3 g, 
cle, or to draw a ci ha 
thing. circle round a pen 

INCT'SION or INCI'SURE (s. 
in the fleſh or other far) 2 m0 re 
ticularly uſed by the Surgeons, who 148 
knives of various forms, according to the 

rpole it is to be applied to, called info 
NCI'TE (V.) to move, ſtir | 

I . move u 
egg, or put forward. Þ, four, fete 

INCITEMENT or INCITA'TION (8) x 
motive, reaſon, or inducement for the doing 
or forbeating of a matter or thi 

INCIVFLITY or INCI'VILNESS (5) rug. 
neſs, unmannerlineſs, contrary or oppoſite o 
the rules of civility and good behaviour. 

INCLE (S.) a ſort of tape uſed by women 
to tye their coats, aprons, &c. made d 
cotton; oy Nall of cotton uſed by de 
weavers to ſhoot with filk or thread, in fone 
forts of broad goods. 

INCLE'MENCY or INCLE'MENTNES 
(S.) a harſhneſs, unkindneſs of temper « 
2 ſeverity, unmercifulneſs, ſhargnes, 
rigour. 

INCLTNABLE (A.) bending, yielding, pam 
or agreeable to a thing. 

INCLINA“TTION or INCLIN ABLENES 

S.) the bent, or natural pronenefs of a per 

n's diſpoſition for, or towards any thing; 
with the Matbematicians, it is the tenden 
or leaning of one plane, line, or thing to- 
wards another, ſo as to make an angle at the 
point of contact; this is particularly ſtudei 
and regarded by thoſe who conſtruct or male 
ſun-dials, as may be ſeen in any treatiſe um 
that ſubject. 

Ns 9 dw — favour, u 
ſhew re to a or thi 

IN CLOSE (V.) to ſhut up, or ſurround a je 
ſon or thing by a wall, bank, &c. 

INCLO'SURE (S.) a field, or pred « 
ground parted from all others, by a ml, 
bank, &c. | 

INCLU'DE (V.) to contain, comprehend, 
take in, 

INCLU'SIVE (A.) a condition or expreſſas 
whereby ſeveral perſons or things are take 
in beſides the principal. 

INCO'G or INCO'GNITO (A.) hid, er. 
cealed, diſguiſed, ſecret, unknown. 

INCO'GITANCY G6.) heedleflnels, 
leſſneſs, careleſſneſs. 

INCOHE'RENT (A.) that does not hang # 
is not united together, and is commonly i 
plied to a diſcourſe or ſpeech that is a mf 
of ill-ſuited matters, that have no 
dependence or connection upon of vith & 
other. y 

INCOMBU'STIBLE (A.) chat c 
burnt, or conſumed by the fire- * 

INCOME (S.) an eſlate, revenue, * 

' profit, whereby a perſon mamtan of 


INC 


rdina? nees that do or may ariſe. 
re TMENSURABLE or INCOM- 
ME'NS>URATE (A.) that cannot be mea- 
ſured ; and with the Matbematiciam, it is 
applied to thoſe numbers and quantities that 
have no other exact or perfect diviſor but 
unity, and the number itſelf, as 7, 11, 13, 


&c, 
INCOMMO'DE (V.) to hurt, diſturb, or 


[IV nient, &c. 

4 INCOMMO/DIOUSNESS or INCOMMO' 

Gig DITY (S.) inconvenience, uafitneſs, trou- 

me deſomeneſ. 

olle INCOMMU'NICABLE (A.) that cannot be 
: imparted to another; alſo ſpoken of a perſon 

4 of an ungenerous, reſerved temper, that will 

„ not be free to declare ſuch uſeful things as 

by the he may be maſter of, in order to benefit 

; others, 

* INCOMMU'TABLE (A.) that is unalterable, 

INES or unchangeable by nature. 


INCOMPA'CT (A.) that is not well ordered 
or diſpoſed, that does not lie cloſe and well 
together. 

INCO'MPARABLE (A.) that is beyond all 
compariſon, that is extraordinary or exceeding 
in its nature, that admits of no equal. 

INCO'MPASS (V.) to hedge in or ſurround. 

INCOMPA'SSIONATE (A.) that has no 
tenderneſs or compaſſion for the calamities or 
misfortunes of another; hard-hearted, &c. 

INCOMPA'TIBLE (A.) that does not agree, 
ſuit, or is not fit for another. 

INCOMPE'NSABLE (A.) that cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently rewarded or made amends for. 

INCO'MPETENT (A.) unfit, unable, un- 
qualifed, or improper. 

INCOMPLE'TE (A.) imperfect, unfiniſhed, 
INCOMPU'SITE (A.) a term uſed by the 
Arithyreticians, for ſuch numbers as are made 
up and compounded of units only, that is, 
they are diviſible by no other numbers but 
themſelves and unity, ard are called ſome- 
times primes, and ſometimes incommenſura- 
les, as 117, &c. | 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that is beyond 

or above the underſtanding, comprehenſion, 

or conception of man. 

NCONCE'IVABLE (A.) that cannot be ima- 

LR coed, or thought, 

1 NNITy (S.) un i i 
ll-faſhionedneſs, nnen 

NCO'NGRUOUS (A.) improper, diſagreeable, 

unfit, unſeemly. 

NCONGRUQUSNESS or INCONGRU'I- 

(S.) impropriety, difagreeableneſs, unfit- 
rele; with the Phyſicians, it is that property 
that hinders two fluids from mixing or uniting 

\ oxether, as water and oil, &c. 
ho (5, a not joining, agree- 
other thing, n mp 


CONSIDERABLE (A.) of little or no 


and family, and defrays thoſe neceſſary and 


render a place or thing unfit, inconve- 


INC 


value; alſo a very ſmall quantity or ſpate» 

INCONSI/DERATE (A.) rech, precipitate, 
hafty ; alſo unreaſonable, cruel, harſh. 

INCONSU/DER ATENESS or INCONSIDE- 
RA'TION (S.) thoughtleſſneſs, negligence, 
careleſſneſs ; alſo cruelty, harſhneſs, unrea- 
ſonableneſs. ; 

INCONSI'STENCE, INCONSISTENCY, 
or INCONSISTENTNESS (S.) difagree- 
ment, unſuitableneſs, irregularity. 

INCONSI'STENT (A.) contrary or diſagree- 
able to a thing, irregular, , un- 
ſuitable. 

INCO'NSOLABLE (A.) ſo full of, or over- 
whelmed with grief, that no advice or com- 
fort can make chearful or merry, 

INCONSON ANCY 52 a diſagreeableneſs, 
or unharmoniou ſneſs in 

INCO'NS TANCY or INCO'NSTANT= 
NESS (S.) fickleneſs, changeableneſs, unſet- 
tledneſs. 


INCO/NSTANT (A.) unfixed, wavering, un- 
ſettled, fickle, irreſolute, not to be depended 


INCONTE'STABLE (A.) that admits of no - 


diſpute, that is plain and evident beyond all 
contradiction. 

INCONTE'STABLENESS (S.) the plain and 
evident certainty of a matter or thing. 

INCO'NTINENT ( A.) unchaſte, impure, 
given to whoring. 

INCO'NTINENTNESS or INCO'NTINEN- 
CY (S.) the act of unchaſtity, impurity, or 
whoredom ; in Phyfich, it is the involuntary 
diſcharge of urine, or other natural purga- 
tions, that ſome weak perſons are ſubject to. 

INCONVE'NIENCE (S.) trouble, difficulty, 
or diſturbance of any kind. 

INCONVE'RSABLE (A.) that cannot be 
convers'd with, one whoſe weak „ or 
high paſſions, renders him unfit com- 


pany. 

INCONVE'RTIBLE (A.) that cannot bg 
changed, transformed, or altered. 

INCO'RPORATE (V.) to make into a maſs, 
heap, lump, or mixture, by thoroughly u- 
niting the particles of one body with thoſe of 
another; and in a P:/itical Senſe, it ſignifies 
making or collecting the people of a borough, 
city, &c, into one body, by indulging them 
with particular privileges, for the better car- 
rying on of trade, 

INCORPO'REAL (A.) that has no body, a 
ſpiritual being, as God, angels, the ſoul of 
man, &c. 

INCORRE'CT (A.) faulty, defective, im- 
per ſect. 

INCO'RRIGIBLE (A.) hardened, ſtubborn, 
that will not be reformed by any means. 

INCORRU'PT (A.) pure, undefiled, without 
taint, perfect, unblemiſhed. 

INCORRU'PTIBLE (A.) that is not ſubject 
to vary, alter, change, decay, or waſte. 

IN COUNTER (V.) to ſtruggle, diſpute, fight, 


or engage with a perſen for the maſtery. 
F ff INCOV RAGE 
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INCOU'RAGE (v.) to cheer, hearten, back, 


ſupport, or puſh forward, 

INCREA'SE (V.) to eolarge, grow, or be- 
come more in number or quantity ; alſo to 
improve, or become more learned, ſkilful, or 

ter in dignity, 

INCREATE (A.) that had no beginning, but 
exiſted eternally and neceſſarily, as God, 

INCRE'DIBLE (A.) that is paſt all reaſon, 
probability, or belief; and ſometimes ſignifies 

only a very great number or quantity. 
 INCREDIBILITY or INCRE*DIBLENESS 

(S.) the act of unbelief, a ſlowneſs, heſitan- 
, or backwardneſs of giving credit to a 

Ae alſo the condition or ſtate of a thing 
or action that puts it paſt all credit or belief. 

INCRE'DULOUS (A.) difficult of believing, 
one that will not give credit to what he ſees 
and hears, though ſupported by very good 
reaſons and authority. 

INCREDU'LITY or INCRE'DULOUS- 
NESS (S.) a fixed, reſolute diſpoſition of 


„ Gag: ddr: 


INCREMENT (S.) an enlarging, encreaſing, 
or growing bigger ; alſo a particular term for 
a fluxion that is continually flowing and en- 
creafing ; and, according to Leibnitz, is a 

certain, fixed, infinitely ſmall quantity; 
whereas, according to the Newtonian ſcheme, 
it is conſidered without any particular fize, 
but as always arifing, though both anſwers 
the ſame end; and when it is applied to a 
decreaſing quantity, it is called its decrement, 

INCRE'SSANT or INCRE'SCANT (A.) a 
term in Heraldry, whereby they expreſs the 
— of the moon from the new to the 

I. 

INCROA'CH (V.) to invade, or take in part 
of another man's lands or property, to get 
advantage by degrees. 

INCRO*'ACHMENT (S.) an uſurpation, an 
irregular or unlawful advantage taken by one 

n upon or over another. 

INCRO*'ACHINGNESS (S.) a covetous, nig- 
gardly, ſpungiog diſpoſition, one that is con- 
tinually taking hold of all opportunities to get 

an advantage from, or over another. 

INCRU'STED (A.) incloſed or covered with a 
cruſt, or hard, dry matter, as a ſore head 
with ſcabs, water with ice, &c, In Arcbi- 
tefture, it is a column of brick, common 
Kone, &c. caſed over with agate, jaſper, cu- 
rious marble, or other vaiuable matter, neat- 
ly cemented together, ſo as to appear a ſolid 
of the covering matter. 

INCRUST A”TION (S.) a plaiſtering or co- 
vering any thing over with ſome matter that 
will naturally or artificially grow or become 
hard, as the plaiſter called terras, or any mat- 

- ter that encloſes another, and is put into an 
oven, as a pye. 

INCUBA'TION or IN CU BITURE (S.) the 
brooding or fitting of hens upon eggs, in or- 

der to latch or bring forth young ones. | 


IND 

I'NCUBUS (S.) among the Witch Wrirers : 
a ſuppoſed devil that aſfumes t ky os 
man, and has carnal knowledge of 3 witch ; 

U 


with the Phyſicians, it is a troubleſo 
preſſ on of the animal ſpirits, — a 


the night-mare, that renders a p- 
to ſtir or ſpeak for a time, 2 A 
he was preſſed down, or lain upon by another 
perſon ſtronger than himſelf, I 
INCU'LCATE (v.) to inftil, repeat often 
or get by little and little i-to a perſon's mind N 
or underſtanding, any thing that we woul 
teach or have them remember. NN 
IN CU LPABLE (A.) without fault, blane. I 
leſs, unreproveable, 
INCU"MBENT (A.) lying, depending, or be | 
longing to a perſon to do as his duty. | 
INCU"MBENT (S.) a clerk or prieft tht IN 
reſides upon, and performs the of his 
cure, IN! 
INCU"MBER (V.) to embarraſs, trouble, f. F 
tizue, hinder, clog, or ſtop; allo to take \ 
more buſineſs upon a perſon than he a y 
well do or perform, p 
INCU"MBRANCE (S.) hindrance, troubt, by 
fatigue, ſtop, clog, &c. it 
INCU'R (V.) to bring upon one's (elf the a ec 
ger of another, by doing or forbcaring foms IND 
thing contrary to their inclinations. un 
INCU*RABLE (A.) that cannot be rem, IND 
healed, cured, or amended. fla 
INCU"RABLENESS (S.) the condition of be. or 
ing paſt remedy, cure, or help. IND 
INCU*RIOUS (A.) negligent, carclef, with ted 
out judgment or diſtinction. IND] 
INCU*RSION (S.) the inroads of one enemy" har 
ſoldiers into the country of another j a wa ger 
ing, ſpoiling, &c. INDE 
INCUR V A'TION or INCU'RVATURE lafe 
(S.) a bending, bowing, or making crooks; dan 
in Opticks, it is a ray of light any ways & INDE 
viating from the right line, in which it wu prep 
naturally have gone if the thickneß of tix dem, 
medium through which it paſ7es did not bus NDE' 
der or alter it; with the Surge, f 51 in a1 
ſwelling tumour or bunch on the back, « deds 
the forced and unnatural bending of a but order 
by a fall, b!ow, or other accident. check 
INDAGA'TION (s.) a rift, narrow, ore 
gent ſearch or enquiry into, or after a nat? ting o 
or thing. a many 
INDA'MMAGE (v.) to hurt or prejudits of pap 
INDA'NGER (V.) to render liable, cr f. 2 leaſe 
poſe to hazard, danger, loſs, prejudi, ® comm 
hurt, | denture 
INDEA'R (v.) to win the love, o bop 
affections of any perſon, by pleaſant, 4® relate 
able, and kind behaviour. Is cau 
INDEA'RMENT (S.) the a& of f butch 
or making one's (elf eſteemed, _— Proteſt 
beloved, by winning carriage, and OX Gery a 
behaviour. | ſlirm, 
INDE'BTED (A.) obliged, or on. —— 
thing to another. ME c within 


IND 
INDECENT (A.) rude, immodeſt, unbecom- 


IND 


countable to other churches or their deputies, 
nor to their aſſemblies or ſynods ; they ſay 
there is no abſolute occaſion for ſynods or 
councils at all, and that their reſolutions are 
| to be conſidered no otherwiſe than wiſe or 
prudent advices, not as decifions to be peremp- 
torily obeyed ; they affirm that one church 
may adviſe or reprove another, but has no 

. to excommunicate or cenſure, &c. 

as to the general articles of faith and practice 

in all other matters, they agree with the ge- 
nerality of Proteſtants. 

INDETE'RMINATE (A.) that is not parti- 

cularly bounded, limited, or reſtrained ; ſo 

with the A/gebraifts, thoſe queſtions or pro- 
blems that will admit of a variety of an- 
ſwers, are called by this name. 

INDEVO'TION (S.) a coldneſs or negligence 
in, or want of devotion, the not having a 
dae regard for, at, or about religious matters, 
whether it proceeds from careleflneſs or irreli- 
gious principles, 

INDEX (S.) a guide, pointer, or director 3 
and when ſpoke of a Clock, means the hand, 
in a Sun-dial the ſtile, in a Book the table of 
contents, or reference where the principal 
heads are treated of; in the Logarithms, or 
Algebraick Proceſſes, it is the exponent or 
figure that ſhews the number of places the 
abſolute number conſiſts of, or the any 
quantity is raiſed to, &c. In Roman 
Church, a catalogue of prohibited books is 
called the index expurgatorius. 

INDIAN (S.) a native of India; alſo an ape 
pe lative to any commodities brought from 
thence, as tea, muſlin, &c. 
I'NDICANT (A.) ſignifying, ſhewing, point» 
ing out, or declaring, 
INDICATE (V.) to fignify, hint, ſhew, diſ- 
cover, or declare, 
INDICA'TION (S.) a ſign, ſymptom, hint, 
or prognoſtick. 
INDICATIVE (A.) declarative, ſhewing, 
telling, or implying ; and with the Gramma- 
rians, is the common name for their firſt 
rank of moods or manners of verbs, in which 
the aſſertion or denial of a thing is poſitively 
made, 

INDICT (V.) to impeach, accuſe, or prefer a 

bill of complaint againſt a perſon, as an offen- 

= or criminal, according to due courſe of 


W. 
INDI'CTABLE (A.) a matter againſt which a 
bill of complaint may be legally brought in 
due courſe of law. 
INDI'CTMENT (S.) a complaint made in a 
2 of juſtice againſt a criminal or an of- 
ence, 
INDIVCTION (S.) a Chronological Term, that 
implies a revolution of 15 years, which fore 
affirm was a tax ſettled for 15 years; among 
the Romans, it ſometimes ſignifies the convo- 
cation of an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, as of a 
council or ſynod, and ſometimes a civil one, 


, u a 4 ſeemly. 
irregular, or un * 
ch bb csc or INDE'CENTNESS ( 8.) 
þ - all —— 5 immodeſty, unhandſomeneſs, 
unſeem'inels, &c. : 
= INDECLYNABLE (A.) a term with the 
＋ G for thoſe nouns that do not 
vary their endings. 
way IDE ORO (A.) unhandſome, unſeem · 
ly, undecent. X 
= INDECO'RUM (S.) unmannerly, unſeemly, 
woul or irregular behaviour, 

INDEE'D (Part.) yes, truly, &c. 

lame INDEFATIGABLE (A.) that cannot be 
wearied or tired with labour or application, 
or bes is firmly bent and reſolute in the purſuit of 
any things . 
K that INDEFATIGABLENESS (8. continual dili- 
of his gence, or unwearied application. 

INDEFE'ASIBLE or INDEFE'ISABLE (A.) 
le. k- a Law Term, that fignifies the matter is fo 
0 ble well fixed, that it cannot be defeated or made 
he cu vod; this term many are fond of in their 

political diſputes about ſucceſſion to the crown, 
trouble, but our conſtitution is ſo happy, that with us 
it is © be underſtood in a qualified ſenſe, ac- 
the 1. cording as the circumſtances of times vary. 
* INDEFINITE ( A.) unbounded, unlimited, 
unreſtrained. 
_—) INDE'FINITENESS (S.) the condition or 
ſtate of any thing that cannot be limited, 
n of be or is not bounded or reſtrained. 

INDE'LIBLE (A.) that cannot be put or blot- 
6 with ted out, or cancelled, 

INDE'MNIFY (V.) to fave, keep, or bear 
eden)! harmleſs ; to ſecure from charge or dan- 
; v er. &c. 

INDEMNITY (S.) an exemption, inſurance, 
ATURE lafeguard, or protection from the damage or 
crookel; canger that may enſue from an act or perſon. 
ways & INDEMO'NSTRABLE (A.) abſurd, falſe, a 
þ it wil prepoſition whoſe truth cannot be proved or 
iefs of the demonſtrated, 

4 not bis NDE'NT (V.) to cut in notches, or waving 
1s, it 61 in and out, as parchments are, on which 
e back, & G&eds, and their counter-parts are wrote, in 
of a butt order to prevent frauds, by their matching or 
checking. 
, br vrURE or INDE/NTION (s.) a cut- 
r a man ting or growing in notches, like the edges of 
many forts of leaves, or waving on the edges 
eule. of paper, parchment, &c. alſo the name of 
ble, or a leaſe, deed, agreement, &c. ſo cut, which 
ejudice, S commonly begins with theſe words, Tbis in- 
denture, Ee. 
or gin fr NDEPE'NDENT (A.) that which does not 
ant, W. relate to, or depend upon another thing, as 
ts cauſe ; alſo a perſon or thing that is abſo- 
f rencer? lutely at liberty ; alſo the name of a ſect of 
vale, | Proteſtants, both in England and Holland, that 
nd o deny all ſubordination in the miniſtry, and 
aſfirm, that every particular church or con- 
wing Bregation has ſufficient power to act and do 
every thing relating to religious government 
[DE | el and is no ways ſubject or ac- 


as of a diet or parliament, 
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IND | 
INDYFFERENT (A.) of ſmall value or Fttle 
- conſequence ; alſo careleſs, or not ſolicitous 

- whether an affair is ſo or not. 
IN DI'FFERENCY or INDVFFERENT- 
. NESS (S.) a condition or ſtate of mind 
whereby a perſon is not ſolicitous or earneſt 
whether an affair ſucceeds or not. 
V NDIGENCY or INDIGENTNESS (S.) po- 
verty, needineſs, want, meanneis, or lowneſs 
of eftate, condition, or fortune. 
INDIGESTIBLE (A.) that cannot be digeſted 
into food or nouriſhment; alſo any thing fo 
confuſed and diſordered that it cannot be 
brought to regularity. 
INDIGE'STED (A.) rude, ill-diſpoſed, not 
ſettled, raw, erude, confuſed, out of order, 
1 lar. 
INDIGE'STION (S.) badneſs of ſtomach, 
want of regular digeſtion, out of order, con- 


a fuſian. 
INDYGITATE (V.) to mark, ſhew, or point 
out plainly, to demonſtrate, or infallibly prove 


an . 
IND!GITES (S.) the old Heathens name for 
their heroes or demi-gods ; alſo a name for- 
merly given to the inhabitants of Anpaurdan, 
in the principality of Catalonia in Spain. 
INDIGNA'TION (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, anger, 
wrath, &c. 
INDVGNITY (S.) an affront, or ill uſage, a 
treating a perſon below or contrary to his me- 
rit or character. 

I'NDICO or INDIGO (S.) an Indian drug of 

a dark, deep, blue colour, uſed by the Dyers 

to dye linen,. woollen, filk, &c. blue, which 

_ bs heightened by ſome other ingredient, as cc- 

caſion requires; it is drawn from the leaves of 

. plant called by the Spaniards anil, by us in- 

digo ; when the plant is grown ripe, known 
the . juicineſs and criſpneſs of the 1-aves, 

© they cut them down, and throw them into a 

vat, and cover them with water; theſe are 
boiled together for 24 hours ſpace, at the top 
ſwims a ſcum of all manner of colours; then 
they draw or let off the water into another 
veſſel, where they maſh or ſtir it with fix 
long poles fixed together on purpole ; this is 

done till the water becomes of a deep green ; 
after this the matter ſubſides of itſelf, and 
when it is well ſettled they pour off the wa- 
ter, then they take the ini, and tye it up 
in ſmall linen bags, and let is drain; that 
done, they put it in ſhallow wooden boxes, 
and as it dries they cut it in ſlices, and let 
them harden in the ſun ; it is alſo ſaid to have 
abundance of phy ſical virtues. 

INDIRE'CT (A.) unfair, unjuſt, irregular or 
unlawful means or ways of doing any thing; 
alſo the doing any thing as it were hack wards, 
or contrary to the common way. 

INDISCE'RNIBLE (A.) unperceivable, that 
cannot be ſeen, hid, ſecret, &c. 

DISCE'RPIBLE (A.) that cannot be parted, 
divided, torn, or rent, Dr, Meer contends 


very much for indiſcerpible atoms, &6+ ia his 
Immortality of the Sou, ; 


IND 


INDISCREE'T (a.) unwiſe, foolih, may 


ne Ys unadviſed, unwary, Y 
ISCRE“TION or 1 SC 
(S.) raſhneſs, folly, — | ID 
deraten-ſs. * — 
INDISCRI'MINATE{(A.) not ſepara 
or put aſunder, oo rye gener, 80 =_ 
INDISPE'NSABLE or INDISPE MSIE 4 
(A.) that cannot be forborn, or let alone, to! 
that muſt be done, that is really and abſo- INDL 
lutcly neceſſary. * 
INDISPO'SE (V.) to ſet a perſon againſt ary INDL 
thing, to render one unwilling to do a thing, lead 
INDISPO'SED (A.) fet againſt a thing, m. INDL 
willing or diſliking of it; allo fick, ill, cr or 1 
out of order of body or mind. : any 
„ IIOU (S.) ſickneſi, unwilling. INDU 
218, Kc. if 
INDISPU"'T ABLE (A.) paſt all contrad ion — 
that cannot be denied, plain, evident, 4. ing | 
monſtrable, or ds 
INDISS:O'LV ABLE or INDISSOLUBLE/ A, INDU' 
that cannot be melted or diſſolved, lookaed, or fu 
broke, untied, or undone. INDU” 
INDISTI'NCT (A,) confuſed, without reg:- allow 
latity, order, or decency. cocke 
INDISTYNGUISHABLE (A.) that is net, 1 INDU'I 
cannot be known or diſtinguiſhed, fon « 
INDUTE (V.) to ſpeak or write words, letter, churc 
or ſpeeches for another. ſomet 
INDIVIDUAL (S.) the ſelf. ſame perſon &« preſen 
thing ; alſo any thing that is not, or thi and ſe 
cannot be ſeparated or divided into parts. gates, 
INDIVUSIBLE (A.) that cannot be divide, INDU'L 
parted, or ſeparated, heartec 
INDIVISIBVYLITY or INDIVISIBLENES INDU'L' 
(S.) the capacity, ſtate or condition of 1 to any 
thing that cannot be ſeparated, parted, or d- to do 
vided. privileg 
INDIVTSIBLES (5) things that cannot be i · canon | 
vided, as the ſouls of men, &c. with the the pox 
Geometricians, they are much the ſame wit benefice 
increments; it was anciently called exhau* the kin 
tions, and is the infinitely ſmall partic as are 
that bodies are ſuppoſed to be compoſed, ealrons, 
the invention of which is attributed to A r 
medes. — 
INDO'CILE or INDO'CIBLE (A.) of am WNDUR A 
ture not capable or fit to be taught, make ſt; 
or inſtructed; dull, ſtupid, blockiſh. DURA 
I'NDOLENCY or l'NDOLENTVES S. dudborn 
id eneſs, careleſſneſs, negligence, NDU'RE 
inſenſibility. through 
INDORSE v.) to write upon the back f Wos ri 
note, deed, or other inſtrument. hb. 
INDO/RSED (A.) a note or deed that in DT 
ſomething wrote ard ſigned by the prope Cloſe appl 
perſon upon the back of it ; in Her wo or Going 
is a bearing of fiſh, &c, with their boch; u taking, 
one another. 1 EBRIA 
INDO'RSEMENT (s.) a proper writing 9 * — 
the back-fide of a note, bond, &:. — creaſing, 


called an aflignment, * 
IN DOW“ (v.) to beſtow ſomething up" 


| other, * ſettle an eſtate for (he mu 


INE 
nance of a ſchool, hoſpital, church, or pri- 


vate perſon. 

WMENT (s.) a gift beſtowed by one 
— ; alſo the accompliſhments of the 
mind both natural and acquired. : 
INDRAUGHT (s.) a gulf or bay, running 
in between two lands from the ſea, and which 
contains a large quantity of water fit for ſhips 

ride ſafely in. : 
INDU'BITABLE (A.) paſt all doubt, diſpute, 
or queſtion, plain, clear, demonſtrable, 
INDU'CE (V.) 1 incline, move, perſuade, 
lead, egg, or pulh on. 
INDUCEMENTS S.) reaſons or per ſua ſions, 
or motives for a perſon's doing or forbearing 
2ny thing. 
MU CTV.) to introduce, lead, or put into 
potſe!.on, eſpecially uſed at a parſon's taking 
the poſſeſſion of his church or living, by giv- 
ing him the keys, by the biſhop's commiſſary 
or deputy, &c. 4 
INDU'E (V.) to qualify, ſupply, give, beſtow, 
or furniſh with. 
INDULGE (V.) to permit, humour, pleaſe, 
allow, wink at, or give leave, play with, or 
cocker, 
INDU'LGENCE (S.) an allowance or permiſ- 
ſion of mere favour and goodneſs; in the 
church of Rome, it is a pardon for fins, and 
ſometimes ſo extenſive as to be for the paſt, 
ſent, and to come, wrote upon parchment, 
pr 
and ſealed and figned by the pope or his dele- 
gates. 
INDU'LGENT (A.) kind, favourable, tender - 
hearted, fond, mild, or gentle. 
INDU'LTO (S.) a particular grant of the pope 
to any ſociety, corporation, or private perſon 
to do ſomething, for which without that 
privilege they would be proſecutable by the 
canon law; alſo a power granted to kings by 
the pope, to nominate perſons to confiſtoria] 
benefices; alſo a duty, tax, or cuſtom paid to 
the king of Spain, for all ſuch commodities 
when imported from the Ve- Indies in the 
ealeons, 
INDU"RABLE (A.) that may be borne, ſuf- 
fered, ſuſtained, undergone, or endured, 
WNDURATE (v.) to harden, to render or 
make ſtiff, ſtubborn, or obſtinate. 
INDU'RATE (A.) hard, inflexible, obſtinate, 
ſtubborn, &c. 
NU RE (V.) to bear, ſuffer, ſuſtain, go 
through, to remain, continue, laſt, abide, 


of 1 NDU'STRIOUS (A.) careful, diligent, labo- 
nous, pains-taking, 
by NDUSTRY or INDU'STRIOUSNESS (s.) 
roſe cloſe application, earneſt and diligent minding 
9. 0 Going buſineſs, conſtant labour, or pains- 
9 "ys 


'EBRIATE (v.) to fuddle, to intoxicate, 

* — — and ſometimes ſignifies en- 

creating, heightening, or promoting the na- 
v ral 52 

E (A.) that cannot be expreſſed in 

verb, yautterable ; in Arithmetich, the roots 


INF 


of ſurd numbers are ſo called, becauſe they 
cannot be found out or exprefled, otherwiſe 
than by the fign. 

INEFFICA'CIOUS, INEFFE'CTIVE, or 
INEFFE'CTUAL (A.) fruitleſs, vain, to 
no purpoſe, ſhort, defective. 

INE'LEGANT ( A.) coarſe, ordinary, me 
baſe, without beauty or art. 2 

INE'PTITUDE (S.) unfitneſs, incapacity, 
weakneſs, fooliſhneſs. 

INEQUALITY (S.) the ſtate or condition 
where one thing or perſon is ſuperior, larger, 
longer, &c. than another. 

INERGE'TICAL (A.) ſluggiſh, heavy, dull, 
flow of motion, unaQtive. 

INESCU”"TCHEON (S.) a term in Heraldry 
for a ſmall eſcutcheon that is borne within a 
great one, containing one fifth part of the 
field, and is borne within it as an ordinary; it 
is ſometimes called a ſcutcheon of pretence, 
and then it carries the arms of a man's wife 
when he hath married an heireſs. 

IN ESSE (S.) with the Philopphers, is ſome- 
thing that really is exiſting and perceptible by 
the ſenſes. 

INE'STIM ABLE (A.) too valuable, or of more 
worth than can be computed, reckoned, or 
eſteemed. 

INE'VITABLE (A.) that can no ways be a- 
voided, prevented, or ſhunned, 

INE*VIT ABLENESS (S.) una voidableneſs, ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, no ways to be ſhunned, 

INEXCO'GIT ABLE (A.) unconceivable, that 
can no ways be found out or thought of. 

INEXCU'SABLE (A.) unpardonable, that will 
admit of no palliation, ſoftening, or excuſe. 

INEXHAU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
emptied, or all taken away. 

INE'XORABLE (A.) that cannot be wrought 
upon by any prayers, tears, or intreaties 
whatever. 

INEXPE'DIENT ( A.) unfit, inconvenient, 


umproper. 

INE'XPIABLE (A.) that cannot be ſatisfied, 
or atoned for, 

INE'XPLICABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
plained, made plain, clear, or eaſy to be un- 
derſtood. 

INEXPRE'SSIBLE (A.) beyond the reach of 
words, unutterable. 

INEXPU'GNABLE (A.) that cannot be con- 
quered, or overcome by art, ſtrength, or 


power. 
INEXTINGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot 
be quenched, or put out. 
INEXTIRPABLE (A.) that cannot be rooted 
out, or utterly deſtroyed. 
INE'XTRICABLE (A.) too difficult to be 
maſtered, conquered, overcome, or got rid of. 
INEXU"PERABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
ceeded, ſurpaſſed, or overcome. 
INFA'LLIBLE (A.) out of the power or dan- 
ger of erring, miſtaking, or being deceived, 
ablolutely certain, poſitive and true. 
|  I'NFA» 


INF | INF 


INFAMOUS (A.) ſcandalous, wicked, noto- | INFERTT'LITY or 
riouſly bad, and oppoſite to virtue and honour. | the ſtate or —— rem ($) dere 
NF AMV or INFAMOUSNESS (S.) ſcan- | or unfruitfulreſs, nn dia, thr 
421, bad report, or character; alſo the ate | INFE'ST (V.) to trouble, pla wY 
. 1 of thoſe who live vilely or wick mage, annoy, or — 1 * — 
y. that frequent ſo "ys 

TNFANCY (s.) the firſt ſtate of human life INFIDEL (S.) n we 
or childhood ; alſo the beginning of a ſtate, | profeſs the truth ; and with Chriſtin, i 3 =_ 
city, art, ſcience, or undertaking, before it | applied to the Pagans, Turks & 1 * — 
is perfected. Turk to the Chriftion, Gr. __ 
INFANT (S.) in common Speech, means a | INFIDE'LITY (S.) unbelief; alſo the — 
oung child, or one under ſeven years old ; | tion or ſtate of an obſtinate iect ** — 
t in Law, all under twenty-one years old monſtrable truths; alſo — — 
are ſo called. honeſty, or diſſoyalty. 2 Rab 

INFA'NTA (s.) the apoellative or name given | INFINITE (A.) without any bounds, in FRE 
to the daughters of the kings of Spain and| end, number, or quantity, that RS INFL 
| Portugal. prehended, conceived, or underſtood * ticul 
lf INFANTE (S.) the ſon of the king of Spain | ſometimes means only indefinite; it ir led FO! 
Wi) or Portugal. ; ; variouſly, ſometimes to that which had 9 thing 
xi INFANTRY (S.) the foot-ſoldiery of any | beginning, nor will have end; ſometimes t9 INFO“ 
# nation or army. ; that which had a beginning, but will hare m threa 
| INF ATU ATE (V.) to charm, bewitch, be-] end; ſometimes it only ſignifies ſomething comp 
1 ſot, 3 or —— the . of — far off, or exceedingly near, a prodigioy NFO“ 

4 any perſon, ſo as to act contrary to their true number 5 f 
«ok intereſt or common ſenſe. 7 one, &c, e eee 5 by 
1 INFATUA'TION (S.) delufion, ſtrong or| INFINITE'SIM ALS (S.) a term ſome Mat. INFO“ 
. great prepoſſeffion in favour of any perſon or | maticians uſe for fluxions. or ma 
1 opinion, though in itſelf ridiculous. INFINITIVE MOOD (S.) in Crane, i INFO'F 
Wn INFE'CT (V.) to taint, poiſon, corrupt, ſpoil, | ſo called, becauſe no particular number ut. gular, 
4 or communicate a diſeaſe from one to an- ſon is thereby expreſſed. INFOR 
Wl _— oY inftil bad principles or opinions into Vis a, 3 INF TVI. or m3 
a s 2 . ndleſineſs, unmeaſur compl 
4 INFE'CT 10s (A.) of a poiſonous, tainting, eee &c. : 1 INFO' 
ue or corrupting nature. I'RM (A.) weak, fickly, out of order or ma 
4 INFEE'BLE (V.) to render or make weak, — Air ahorngy comm 
1 or unable to do or perform a thing. INFIRMARY (S.) an hoſpital, apartment, that « 
1 INFELYCITOUS (A.) unhappy, unfortunate, or lodging for fick people. order 
1 1 unſucceſsfu!, | INFI'RMITY or INFTRMN ESS (.] i- INFO'R 
1 : INFELVCITY (S.) trouble, vexation, ſorrow, | poſition, weakneſs, ſickneſs, crazineß, fe- . u 
1 unhappineſs, unſucce(cfulneſs. bleneſs. INFOR 
i | INFE'OFFE (v.) to add, unite, join to, or | INFI'X (V.) to faſten or ſet one thiog in u · ſuch p 
M0 enlarge the fee. other, as a jewel in a ring, &c. neſs ti 
4 INFE'OFFMENT (S.) a ſettlement in fee. INFLA'ME IV.) to ſet on fire, to kinde u Mars, 
4 INFE'R (V.) to draw, corchude, gather, or | excite an earneſt paſſion or cefire in a perlen, INFRA' 
vv reſolve upon ſomething from a propoſition | to provoke or tir up anger ; alſo to promat breaki 
or argument laid down. or increaſe jealouſy, miſunderſtanding, & ment, 
INFERENCE (S.) a corollary, conclufion, | quarrels. INFRA' 
argument, or reſolution drawn from ſome- | INFLA'MMABLE (A.) capable of being ia to ent 
thing that went before. on fire, of a combuſtible nature. comme 
INFERIOR ( A.) beneath, below, or under, IN FLAMNMA'TION (S.) in P 1 R 
bot h in A up of place and dignity, and alſo] burning heat, or very troubleſome ug — fre 
in number or quantity. N diſorder, and frequently very pernicious 1 
INFE'RIORS (S.) a term in converſation, for] dangerous. NY ne, ot 
4 perſons of a lower fate, condition, or quali. | INFLA'MM ATIVE (A.) of a beating, bu ben 
i ty, as a knight to a duke, a cobler to a gen- | ing, or inflammable nature or quality. INF RA” 
| tleman, or a ſervant to his maſter. INFLA'TION (S.) a pufhng or blowing v2, d ing, th 
"1 INFERIORITY or INFE'RIOURNESS ($.) | filling with wind. "_ 
| tte Kate, rank, or condition of ſubordi- IN FI. ECT (V.) to bend, bow, or tum Bn ny, 
144 nation. wards, FRIN 
. INFE'RNAL (A.) helliſh, devilifh, of, or be- | INFLE'CTION or INFLE'XION s.) a ens . 
| longing to hell. ing, bowing, or turning inwards; in C IN — 
INFE'RNAL STONE (S.) in Surgery, is a | mar, eſpecially in the learned languag%, 12 FRI'N 
| . continual cauſtick, ſometimes fs 4. filver | varying the endings or terminations of man croachn 
4 cautery. 8 and verbs, according to the ciſe, tenſe, mood, Wrong 
| INFE'RTILE (A.) unfruitful, barren, dry, | or number; in Opticks, it js the r * 
encreaſe, | wy 


| | chat does not bring forth or 


INF 


ng the contrary way, by the rays paſſing 
— a thicker medium; in Geometry, it 
is when a curve has gone its whole extent, 
and then bends or goes a contrary way. 
INFLE'XIBLE (A.) that cannot be moved, 
turned, bent, ot rendered otherwiſe than it 
is ; ſpoke alſo of an obſtinate, reſolute, Riff, 
determined, poſitive temper or perſon. 
INFLICT (V.) to puniſh, lay a fine upon a 
perſon, or force or impoſe ſometking upon 
him contrary to his inclination. 
INFLYCTION (s.) a puniſhing, a reſtraint or 
prohibition laid or executed upon a perſon, 
I'NFLUENCE (S.) a power with, over, or 
upon, to cauſe to act, or bring forth. 
I'NFLUX (S.) a flowing or running into, par- 
ticularly of water agitated by the tides. 
INFO'LD (V.) to wrap up, or encloſe one 
thing within another. 
INFO'RCE (V.) to urge or prevail upon by 
threats, reaſons, arguments, or preſents ; to 
compel, conſtrain, or oblige. 
INFO'RCEMENT (S.) an additional reaſon 
why a thing ſhould be done or let alone ; alſo 
a compulſion or reſtraint. 
INFO'RM (V.) to inſtruct, teach, acquaint, 
or make known. 
MO RM (A.) without - ſhape, ugly, irre- 
lar. 
FORMA“ TON (S.) a declaration, telling, 


n e © c- © 


l. or making a thing known to a magiſtrate, a 
15 complaint ; alſo inſtruction or teaching. 
INFO'RMER (S.) one who inftrufts, teaches, 
25 or makes a thing known to another; but is 
commonly underſtood in an ill ſenſe, for one 
at, that exhibits complaints to a magiſtrate, in 
order to get money. 
at INFO'RTUNATE (A.) unfuccefsful, nnhap- 
fee- py, unlucky, miſerable, &c, 
INFO'RTUNES (8.) with the Afrologers, are 
2 ſuch planets as indicate ill ſucceſs or unhappi- 
= to the native, particularly Saturn and 
e of by 
10 INFRA'CTION (S.) an illegal and violent 


breaking into or through a compact, agree- 


ment, league, treaty, peace, 


c. 
NrRANCHISE (V.] to make or ſet free, 
＋ to entitle a perſon to all the privileges of a 
community, ſociety, or body politick. 
12 INFRA'NCHISEMENT (S.) the act of mak- 
ng ing free, or entitling to the privileges of a 
* common- wealth; alſo a releaſing, diſcharg- 
ine, or excuſing from a debt, duty, or other 
arte obl gation. 

INFRA'NGIBLE ( A.) durable, ſtrong, laſt- 
vp, U ing, that is not to be broken. 

INFRE'QUENT (A.) ſeldom, rare, uncom- 
* mon, that does not happen often. 

INFRINGE (V.) to intrude, invade, or gain 
tend upon the property or privilege of another, to 
_ break in or violate the laws or cuſtoms. 

. it INFRINGEMENT (S.) an invaſion or in- 
— crachment upon, or violation of another's 


urn WFUSE lv. wan in Jquor, to in- 
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ING 
ſtil, hint, or iuculoate into the mind or opi 
nion of another. 

INFU'SION (S.) a pouring or ſteeping one 
thing or liquor in or into another. 

INGA'GE (V.) to contend with, to fight; 
alſo to contract with or obligate. 

INGE'MINATE (V.) to repeat often, to dou- 
die or encreaſe. 

INGE'NDER (V.) to beget, to cauſe to be pro- 
duced or brought forth. 

INGE'NERABLE (A.) that cannot be pro- 
duced, brought forth, or begotten. 

INGENIOUS (A.) artful, fkilful, cunning, 
witty, exquiſite, curious, 

INGENUITY or INGE'NIOUSNESS (S.) 
the natural and improved diſpoſition, ſkill, or 
parts of a perſon that produces fine works, 
2 paintings, or performances of any 
tort, 

INGE*'NUOUS (A.) honeſt, ſincere, plain, 
ight, free, without reſerve, &c. 
INGLO'RIOUS (A.) mean, baſe, diſhoneſt, 

of bad reputation. 

I'INGOT (S.) the name given by the refiners to 
a wedge of gold or filver, when melted, and 
run into a regular pig, bar, &c. and is of 
various weights at the humour of the owner. 

INGRA'FT (V.) to fix, put, imprint, or im- 
plant, to inſtil or cauſe to grow up in a perſon 
or thing · 

INGRA'IL (V.) to notch, dent, or cut in up- 
on the edges of any thing. 

INGRA'TE (S.) the hateful and reproachful 
name given to an unworthy, unthankful 
perſon, that dies not make ſuitable returns 
for favours received. 

INGRA'TIATE (V.) to get into a perſon's 
favour by degrees; to do whatever is fit or 
proper to pleaſe, humour, and gain the ap- 

robation of another, 
GRA'TITUDE (S.) a negle& of duly 


thanking, or otherways rewarding a perſon 


for favours received from him ;' alſo a return- 
ing evil for good. 

INGREDIENTS (S.) the ſeveral particulars 
of a compoſition, but moſt generally applied 
to phyſical preparations or medicines. 

F'NGRESS (S.) an entrance into a place; with 
the Afrozomers, it is particularly uſed for the 
ſun's going into the firſt ſeruple of any of 
the cardinal ſigns, eſpecially Aries. 

INGRO Ss (V.) in Trade, is the fame as to 
monopolize, or get all or the greateſt part of 
any particular commodity together into one 
perſon's poſſeſſion; in Lato, it fignifies to 
copy the rough draught of an inſtrument fair 
over in large writing, and commonly upon 
parchment, to render it both legible and du- 


rable, 

INGRO'SSER (S.) he that copies or writes 
the mugh-draught of a deed, &c. fair over; 
alſo he that buys up or moncpolizes a com- 


modity. 
INGU'RGITATE (V.) to ſwill, devour, or 
ſwallow 
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INJ 
- ſwallow any thing greedily; whether it be 


meat or drink. 


INHA'BIT (v.) to reſide, live, or dwell con- 


ſtantly in a pace. 

INHA'BITABLE (A.) a place or country fit 

to dwell or live in. 

INHA'BITANT (S.) a perſon that reſides, or 
ordinarily dwells or lives in a place or houſe ; 
but in Pariſh Law, they only who pay the 
ſeveral taxes, and are liable to ſerve offices, 
are called inhabutants, all others are termed 
inmates. 

INHARMONICAL ( A.) not according to 
the laws of harmony. 

INHE'RE (V.) to grow in, or ftiok very 
faſt to. 

INHE'RENT (A.) the quality or property of 
growing up with or in a thing. 

INHERIT (V.) actually to poſſeſs or enjoy an 
eftate, &c- that was my father's or other 
relations, by virtue or right of ſucceſſion, 


INHERITANCE (S.) a perpetuity in lands 


and tenemeots to a man and his heirs ; alſo 
an eſtate in poſſeſſion, whether gained by pur 
chaſe or ſucceſſion. 

INHE'RITOR or INHE'RITRIX (S.) the 
ſame with heir or heireſs, he or ſhe that holds 
lands, &c. by inheritance. 

INHE'SION (S.) a flicking, cleaving, grow- 
ing, or abiding to or in a thing. 

INHYBIT (V.) to forbid, prohibit, charge, or 
warn, to let alone or forbear, to reſtrain, or 
hold in. 

INHIBITION (S.) a reſtraint, prohibition, or 
check ; in Law, it is ſometimes a writ to 
order a judge to proceed no farther in a cauſe 
before him; and ſometimes means the iſſuing 
a writ from out of a ſuperior court to an in- 
ferior one. 

INHO'/SPITABLE (A.) churliſh, niggardly, 
covetous, unkind, ſevere, uncivil, 

INHU'MAN (A.) fierce, ſavage, cruel, bar- 
barous, contrary to the tenderneſs, love, and 
compaſſion that ought to adorn the human 
nature of all mankind. 

INHUMA'TION (S.) a covering, burying, 
or interring ; in Chymiſtry, it is the covering 
of two pots ſet one upon another (the lower- 
moſt of which is full of ſmall holes) with 
earth, and cauſing the vapours to ſweat thro' 
in the diſtillation, by means of a wheel-fire ; 
alſo a digeſtion made by burying the materials 
in dung, or in the earth, 

IN JE'CT (V.) to caſt or throw water or other 
cleanſing liquor into a wound to clean it, 
by help of a ſquirt, ſyringe, or any other 
orce. 

INJE'CTION (S.) the caſting, ſquirting, or 
throwing of liquor into a place or wound, 

INUMITABLE (A.) beyond or above imita- 
tion; and is commonly ſpoken of ſomething 
exceedingly curious. 

IN JOHN (V.) to lay upon, command, or re- 


qu-re. 


INJOY*(V.) to poſſeſs, take pleaſure in, oc- | 


CUPY, or 


INL 
nor MENT (s.) ausge, hide, 


poſſeſſion. 

INFQUITY (S.) all i 

1 (21 no ws 
I'TIAL (A.) of or belonging to 
into, or beginning of a 9 — 

INVTIALS (S.) a term in Printing, ſignifyi 
thoſe large ornamental letters Put at the x 
ginning of a book, argument, or ſubjec 

INFTIATE (V.) to enter, introduce, or 

ON (S.) an entrance ; 
m wy bans or art, "_ 
CIOs (A.) uaſkilful, foolih, 

or improper. 5 ws * 

INJU'NCTION (S.) an order or commars- 
in Law, it is a writ iſſued to give the ylin? 
poſſeſſion upon the defendant's non-appearance 

1 FJURE 5 an — in chancery, 

.) to hurt, dam 

wrong, or abuſe, ; Nen 

INJU"RIOUS (A.) hurtful, prejudicial, al- 

ve, contrary to right and juſtice, 

I'NJURY (S.) an outrage, bule, affront, « 
prejudice. 

INJU'ST (A.) illegal, wrongful, cffenGre, 

IN JUSTICE (S.) arbitrary ard illegal proceed 
ings, unfair and diſhoneſt practices. 

INK (S.) a liquid commonly uſed to writ 
— for the moſt Po of a bleck er 

„ though it may be other, az 

blue, &c. f Y yu 

I'NK-HORN (S.) a univerſal name to all fort 
of ſmall inſtruments, uſ-d for the had 
and eaſy carriage of ink to write with, thou 
they be made of filver, braſs, &c. 

INKINDLE (V.) to light, ſet on fire, brit 
out into a flame; alſo to foment or (lr up1 
quarrel, 

I'NKLING (S.) a deſire, or hankering after; 
alſo a hint or imitation, 

INK (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, or c 
vered over with ink. 

I'NLAND (A.) far from the ſea, in the mi- 
dle of a country, 

INLAND BILL. (S.) in Trade, is one d 
and payable in the ſame city or kinedom, 
INLAND TOWNS (S.) fuch as ſhips canat 

come at or near, and that have not the u. 
vantage of water-carriage. : 
INLA'RGE (V.) to encreaſe or make bag 

to explain or expound a matter by mu 

words, to make it clearly underſtood. 
INLARGEMENT (S.) a making beet, A 

adding ſomething to a thing, matter, dr 

ject; alſo a ſetting at liberty or making f, 

or letting out of priſon, &c. 


INLAY” (V.) to beautify or adorn thing, 


cutting away part of the ground in the form 
of flowers, birds, &c. and inſerting or pr 
ting wood, gold, filver, precious ſtones, 
of another colour, ſort or kind in, to fl f 
and enrich it. 

INLET (S.) an entrance or paſſage to 2 pl 


ez ing a thing. 
or thing; alſo a means of fern 


INN (S 


trave 


NNA'V] 
men, 


INN 
HTEN (V.) to give light, to cauſe to 

— 9 up, or prove 2 matter. 
INLIST (V.) to enter or enrol a ſoldier in the 

55 1, der er chu 

'VEN (V.) to give tte, , — 
INLI "y & 22 2 airy, — 4 
NMATE (S.) a n that occupies 
2 ſe under another, who is 
the poſſeſſor or owner of the whole. 
INMOST (A.) that which is fartheſt or deep- 
eſt in a thing. 
m (V.) to houſe, lodge, or ſet up at a pub- 
ck inn upon the road. : 
INN S.) a publick houſe of entertainment for 
travellers ; alſo the ancient names of noble- 
mens, biſhops, &c. great houſes ; and now 
applied to certain colleges or places where the 
ſtudents and practiſers of the law conftantly 
or accidentally reſide. 
INS OF COURT (S.) are colleges for the 
entertainment of ſtudents and praftitioners of 
the law ; of theſe there are four principal 
ones in Lond. wiz. the Inner and Middle- 
Temple, Lincoln's- Im and Gray d- Inn; which 
with the two Serjeants- Im, and eight Inns of 
Chancery, make a ſort of law univerſity ; in 
the Saxon _ and mo Gon „ till 
the reign of III. the lawyers were ge- 
— K* — and aſterwards the lord 
thancellors, lord treafurers, judges, and maſ- 
ters of the rolls were taken from amang the 
clergy, but for the century they have 
been wholly lay-men. 
INA'TE (A.) ſomething born and growing 
up with a perſon z the conteſt about theſe 
principles or ideas is ſet in ſo clear a light 
by Mr. Lock, that none but thro' a reſolute 
obſtinacy can miſs ſeeing the abſurdity of the 
aſſertion, 
NNA'VIGABLE (A.) generally means ſuch 
rivers, ſeas, or other waters that cannot be 
navigated or failed upon by latge ſhips. 
NNER (A.) that which is in the middle, or 
fartheſt from the outſide or entrance of a 
thing or place. 
NERMOST (A.) that room or place that 


7 


nn ere 


5 A from the entrance of a houſe, pa- 
e, &c, 

1 NOCENCE, I'NNOCENCY, or INNO- 
CENTNESS (S.) harmleſineſs, free from 

* puilt or fault, without any intention of 

f fraud, ſimpleneſs, or plainneſs. 

* NOCENT (S.) a fool, or half-witted, filly 

15 fellow ; alſo one free from guile or blame. 


NNOCENT (A.) harmleſs, blameleſs, that 


1 no ways gui 


guilty or concerned with wicked 


* perſons, &c. 
* NNOCENTS (S.) the children that were 
2 ſhin by the command of Herod, when he in- 
* tended to kill our Saviour preſently after his 
* birth, in commemoration of which, the 


church hath appointed a feſtival to be cele- 
brated in the weſt the 28th of December, in 
the exſt the 29th of December, 


NNOVATE (V.) to introduce, bring in, " 


practie new cuſtoms, opinions, or laws, aftae 
a ſly, clandeftine manner. 
INNOV A'TION (S.) a new law, cuſtom 
alteration, or opinion lily brought in. 
INNOVA'TOR (S.) one that changes or al- 
ters the old manners, cuſtoms, or faſhions for 


new ones. 

INNUE/NDO (s.) ſomething to be underftood, 
a hint or doubtful expreſſion ; in Lato, it is 
the explaining, repeatiog, or fixing the ſenſe 
of a doubtful or ſuſpicious ſentence, or no- 
minating poſitively a particular perſon where 
there ace ſeveral, and the repetition is not ſuf- 
ficiently clear. 

INNU*MERABLE (A.) that cannot be nume 
bered, counted, diſtinguiſhed, or told, 

INOBSE'RV ANCE (S.) heedleſſne, care- 
leſſneſs, &c. 

INOCULA'TION (s.) in Gardening, is a 
artificial operation, whereby the bud of one 
fruit tree is grafted or ſet into the ſtock or 
branch of another, by which means different 
ſorts of fruit are made to grow upon the ſame 
tree; in Phyfſch, it is the ttanſplanting a 
diſtemper from one ſubject to another, and 
particularly the ſmall-pox, which is thus pers 
formed; the well perſon is firſt dieted and 
purged, and then two incifions are made; one 
in the muſcular part of the arm, much about 
where iſſues are commonly cut, the other in 
the leg of the oppoſite fidez then a ſmall d 
of well-concofted variolous matter, cho 
from the diſtin, or beſt ſort of puſtles, be- 
fore the turn of the diſtemper, imbibed by 
two ſmall doſſils of lint are inſerted into the 
incifions whilſt the matter is warm, and ſo 

| bound up with a bandage ; after about two 

days the bandages are opened, the lint thrown 
away, and a freſh cole-wort leaf is daily aps 

_ upon the incifions, which uſually grow 

ore, inflame and inlarge of themſelves, and 
diſcharge matter more plentifully as the diſs 
temper atiſes, The eruptions generally appeat᷑ 
within eight or ten days after the operation, 
during which time the patient is not confined 
or obliged to any ftrift regimen ; great con- 
teſts have been about this practice, for which 
the curious are referred to thoſe who Hava 
wrote on both ſides. 

 INOFFE/NSIVE (A.) harmleſs; quiet, juſt, 
honeſt, good - natur d. 

INO'RDINATE (A.) immoderate, extrava- 
gant, exceſſive, without any regularity or 

nds. 


INORGA'NICAL (A.) without proper or fit 

organs, parts, or compoſition. 
FNQUEST (S.) an enquiry or ſearch into 2 
matter or buſineſs, but more particularly in a 
judicious manner, by a jury; and ſometimes 
the jury itſelf is fo cal'ed; as at Hicks's- Hal 
the grand jury is called the grand inqueſt 3 
alſo the court for the determining complaints 
preferred by freemen of the city of Londed 
againſt one another upon account of debts un- 
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N o. 
der 40 1. is called the court of ingueſ, but 
vulgarly the court of conſcience. 
TELLS (S.) uneaſineſs, reſtleſſneſs, 
diſfatisfaction, diſquiet z in Phyſick, it is a 
convu'five motion of the muſcles in the limbs 
which occaſions the patient to toſs and 
about very reſtlefly and frequently. 
INQUIRE (V.) to examine, fearch, look 
into, aſk, demand, after or for, 
INQUT'RABLE (A.) that may or ought to 
be ſearched into, or examined after. 
INQUT'RY or ONT LIOM (S.) a ſearch 
into or after any thing, an examination, aſk- 
ing, or demanding ; alſo the name of an ec- 
cleſiaſtical court in the church of Rome, called 
the Holy Office, particularly erected and, uſed 
in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the countries 
depending thereon, for the puniſhment of 
hereſy 3 though other countries have had 
them, but upon account of the extraordinary 
ity and crue'ty uſed in the puniſhment 
of thoſe called offenders, it has been laid down 
in France, and many other countries that ſti l 
retain the Popiſb religion. Take the follow- 
Ing account of its riſe and progreſs: Before 
the converſion of Conflantine the Great, the 
biſhops only examined into doctrines, and 
puniſhed hereſy with excommunication z but 
after the emperors became Chriſtians, they 
ordained that ſuch as were convicted and ex- 
communicated, ſhould be alſo baniſhed and 
forfeit their eſtates z this continued till about 
the year 800, when the weſtern biſhops power 
was enlarged to the authority of citing perſons 
to their courts, both to convict and puniſh 
them by impriſonment or penances; this con- 
tinued till the 12th century, when hereſy, as 
it was then called, being very much increaſed 
by the Albigenſes and {ops pope Gregory 
IX. in a council held at Toulouſe in 1229, 
eſtabliſhed new conſtitutions, committing the 
whole management to the biſhops ; but after- 
wards thinking theſe too indulgent, he gave 
the direction of his inguiſition to the Domini- 
cans, who for their cruelty were baniſhed 
"Toulouſe by the inhabitants, ſo that this court 
was never firmly ſettled in France; all Italy 
received it, except the kingdom of Naples. 
This tribunal takes cognizance of Hereſy, Ju- 
daiſm, Mabometiſm, Sodomy, and Polygamy. 
People ſtand in ſo much fear of it, that pa- 
rents deliver their children, and huſbands 
their wives to its officers, without daring to 
murmur in the leaſt z the priſoners are ſhut 
up in frightful dungeons, where they are kept 
for ſeveral months till they accuſe themſelves, 
being never confronted by witneſſes ; their 
friends go in mourning for them as if dead, 
and dare neither ſolicit their pardon, nor 
come near them, and are frequently forced to 
fly the country for fear of being taken like- 
wiſe z the power of the inguiſition is very 
much curbed in Venice, where it ſeems ra- 
ther a political inſtrument to preſerve the 
Rate than the church ; in the Indies, it is 


INS 


extravagantly ſevere, for though 
be the oaths of even witneiſes tore 


man, the depoſitions of ſlaves * INS 
are allowed and taken, and 3 thi 
tortured till he condemns himſelf ; the * at 
eſt expreſſion againſt the church or Inguifitiz * 
office, is a ſufficient fault; in Law ma. - 
e is the proceeding in matters Gim the 
the office of the j plan 
« e judge, or by the great 

inqueſt before juſtices in eyre. INSC| 
INQUTI'SITOR (s.) one that makes anenqury Mw” 
or examination into matters; in our Las — 
ſheriffs, coroners, &c. are fo called ; but in preſe 
| the church of Rome, this officer is called . _ 
ifitor-general, firſt appointed by pope Urls — 
7 in —_ of rr power was enlarged i) 7 5 

ar at 1a y ſun , that in mon: 
Pius IV. and ferment Phu v. * I NSEC 
commanded all eccleſiaſtica perſons to ſubmit ra | 
to him, but ordered all princes, jucges, and in 
other miniſters of juſtice, to put the order: d b 
the inguiſitors-general in execution, whoſe hy. IV 
ſineſs it is to pre ſide over the inquiſition court, on 
and judge of all matters of faith, here, 1 
doctrine, &c. all inferior officers ate ſubed ** 
| to him, and in Spain the king nomiun, sg 
and the pope confirms him, or foll 
INQUTSITIVE (A.) curious, buſy, defroy * 
of knowing much; alſo a buſy- body, or d SECT 
that troubles himſelf with other peoples cu- — 
cerns. 
INRA'GE (v.) to moke angry, to fir w SECT 
wrath, to provoke or diſpleaſe. of Giet 
INRI'CH (V.) to improve or make better, NSENS] 
as farmers do land, maſters their (cholan, (8) the 
Kc. alſo to increaſe or add to a per or foolir 
ſubſtance, by gain in trade, gift of friend, for the 
&c. allo to beautify or adorn, as writing: eulties « 
maſters do great letters with flouriſhes, are SENS] 
vers by ſculpture, painters by gilding, 4. — 
INRTCHMENT (S.) a making rich a SEPA 
beautiſul by ornamenting a garment or othe or put af 
thing with gold, filver, precious ſtones, carr SE'RT 
ing, painting, Kc. in or det 
INRO AD or I'NRODE (S.) the invafon « SE RTI. 
coming in of an army into the lands or ten- or placing 
tories of another to commit hoſtilities, SI'DIOL 
INRO/L (V.) to enter or write down in 2 | falſe, hol! 
or roll, commonly called regiſtering, rt. NSIGHT 
ing, or entering of a perſon or thing in 2 fe- a matter, 
per manner, as of apprentices in the kd SIGNI'F 
mayor's court, recogn'zances, ſtatutes, hoes eſteem, 01 
&c, in the court of Chancery, Exchyurs ISINUA” 
King's-Bench, &c, one's ſelf 
INSA'NABLE (A.) incurable, paſt all bs Bf :ncthe; 
of recovery, times by b 
INSA NE (A.) ſickly, out of order, mad, es, Li 
diſtracted. ing in a for 
INSA'TIABLE (A.) of a temper not © EIA“ 
ſatisfied, or contented with any thing, 4 Way of inf 
peaſable, extravagantly covetous, cru, dy degrees, 
defirous of more. i! SINUAT 
INSCONCE (V.) to hide or encloſe = don that f 
ſma!l fort or defence, ſome part of 1 1 voher, dy 
that are appointed to keep or l Ping with 


diſpoy 


INS 
„to write within or upon 2 

gh te or offer a book, &c. 
to 2 perſon 3 in Geometry, it is the drawing 
one figure within another in ſuch a manner, 
that the angles of the inſcribed figure tonch 
the angles or fides of the inſcribing figure or 


lane. 

INSCRIPTION (S.) ſomething wrote or 
carved over, in, or upon a monument, tomb, 
medal, Kc. and was originally intended to 

ſerve the memory of famous actions among 
the ancients, and 5 ſtill retained among us 
for the ſame purpo 

INSCRU'TABLE (A.) that cannot be ſearch- 
ed, or found out. 

INSECT (S.) any creature that flies or creeps, 

" that is not divided into joints and limbs, but 

ſurrounded with rings or divifions, capable of 

being ſeparated without deſtroying life, as 
worms, &c. or may have the head eaſily ſe- 
parated from the body, and yet remain alive 


, for a long time after, as bees, flies, &c, there 
, are a very great variety of theſe creatures too 
Q tedious for me to enumerate. 

1, NSECTA'TION (S.) a reviling, rating at, 


or following perſons with bad or foul lan- 


une. 
NSECTA'TOR (S.) a ſlanderer, back-biter, 
reviler ; alſo a proſecutor at law, or a litigi- 
ous perſon. 
SECU'RE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, want 
of ſaſety. 


ety NSENSIBILITY or INSE'NSIBLENESS 
ans (S.) the ſtate or condition of not perceiving 
001 or feeling, that has no idea of, or compaſſion 
05 ſor the wants, neceſſities, troubles, or diffi- 
1 eulties of another. 

Cte 


NSENSIBLE (A.) that is void of ſenſe, per- 
ception, tenderneſs, or knowledge. 
SEPARABLE (A.) that cannot be parted, 
or put aſunder. 


ISE'RT (V.) to put, bring in, graft, or place 
in or between, 

SE'RTION (s.) a putting in, a grafting, 
or placing between. 

SI'DIOUS (A.) deceitful, treacherous, baſe, 
falſe, bollow-hearted, wily, inſaaring. 
INSIGHT (S.) knowledge, ſkill, or light into 
a matter, 

SIGNIFICANT (A.) of ſmall or no value, 
eſteem, or worth, 

SINUATE (V.) to wheedle, wind, or get 
one's ſelf into the love, eſteem, or affection 
of another, by ſly, artful methods, and ſome- 
times by belying the innocent; alſo to inti- 


jad, U mate, hint, or point out a matter, by ſpeak» 
ing in a ſort of diſguiſed manner. LO 
* SINUA'TION (S.) a fly, artful, diſguiſed 


. of information, and into favour 


SINUATIVE (a.) of a temper or d 
) | per or diſpoſi- 
bon that is apt to get the aſcendency over 
* » by obliging, humouriog, and com- 
une with what they perceive is agreeable to 
er diſpoſition, or inclination, 


INS 


INSTPID (A.) taſteleſs, nothing worth, un- 
ſavoury; in Mriting, it means a mean, ſpi- 
ritleſs, fooliſh performance. 

INSIST (V.) to contend earneſtly, or ſtand 
upon a matter ſtrenuouſly, to urge, preſs, 
require, or demand a thing to be done, to 
continue or remain poſitive in one's deſigns, 
or pretenſions; in Geometry, it is the angle 
of a ſegment ſtanding upon the arch of an- 
other ſegment below. 

INSLA'VE (V.) to bring into bondage, to 
compel or force a perſon to drudge or work 
very hard, 

INSNA'RE (V.) to draw or bring a perſon 
into trouble, by fly, artful, or cunning me- 
thods ; to ſurprize, catch, or take at un- 
awares, 

INSO'CIABLE (A.) of a furly, quarrelfomg 
diſpoſition, unfit for ſociety or converſation. 
INSOLA'TION (S.) a drying, bleaching, har- 
dening, or whitening in the fun, as potters 

do their pans, or whitſters their cloth. 

INSOLENT (A.) proud, haughty, faucy, 
bold, imperious, domineering. 

INSO'LV ABLE or INSO'LVENT (A.) un- 
able to pay, or make ſatisfaction. 

INSOLVENTNESS or INSO'LVENCY (S.) 
an incapacity or inability to pay debts, or ſa- 
tisfy thoſe juſt' demands that a perſon has 


upon one. * 
INSPE/CT bs to examine, ſtrictly look into, 
or ſuperviſe, 


INSPECTION (S.) a ſtrict examination, 
narrow ſearch into, or ſuperviſion of a matter. 
INSPE'CTOR (S.) an examiner, ſurveyor, or 
perſon to whom the care and direction of any 
thing is committed, 

INSPIRE (V.) to breathe into, to tir up or 
excite in a perſon's mind ſomething very ex- 
traordinary, either contrary to, or above the 
natural abilities of men, by the influence of 
the holy ſpirit or power of God, whereby 
future events are foretold with the ſame cer- 
tainty as paſt or preſent actions are known or 
related by thoſe who are or were eye · witneſſes 
thereof; in an inferior Senſe, it means the 
ſpirit of emulation, whereby a perſon endea- 
vours to equal or exceed another in the per- 
formance of ſome art, or to gain the reſpect, 
love, or applauſe of ſome perſon. ' 
INSPYRIT (V.) to encourage, hearten, cheer 
up, or enliven, 

INSPISSATE (V.) to thicken, as liquor by 
evaporation, or mixing ſugar, &c. with it. 
INST A'BLE (A.) inconſtant, irreſolute, change» 
able, uncertain, 

INST ABILITY (S.) fickleneſs, irreſoluteneſe, 
changeableneſs, unfixedneſs, 

INSTA'L (V.) to compleat, finiſh, or put a 
perſon in poſſeſſion of an office, benefice, c. 
INSTALLATION or INSTA'LMENT (S.) 
the act of putting into, or conferring upon a 
knight, biſhop, & c. his honour, office, pow- 
er, place, or authority. 


INSTANCE (s.) a requeſt, petition, deſire 
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IN Q 
der 408. is called the court of inqueſf, but 
vulgarly the court of conſcience. 

938 (S.) uneaſineſs, reſtleſſneſs, 
diſfatisfaction, diſquiet z in Phyſick, it is a 
convu'five motion of the muſcles in the limbs 
which occaſions the patient to toſs and 
about very reſtleſsly and frequently. 

INQUIRE (V.) to examine, ſearch, look 
into, aſk, demand, after or for, 

INQUI'RABLE (A.) that may or ought to 
be ſearched into, or examined after. 

INQUIRY or INQUISI'TION (S.) a ſearch 
into or after any thing, an examination, aſk- 
ing, or demanding ; alſo the name of an ec- 
clefiaſtical court in the church of Rome, called 
the Holy Office, particularly erected and_uſed 
in Spam, Portugal, Italy, and the countries 

depending thereon, for the puniſhment of 
hereſy 3; though other countries have had 
them, but upon account of the extraordinary 

ity and crue'ty uſed in the puniſhment 

of thoſe called offenders, it has been laid down 
in France, and many other countries that ti'l 


retain the Pop religion. Take the follow- 
Ing account of its riſe and ſs: Before 


the converſion of Conflantine the Great, the 
biſhops only examined into doctrines, and 
puniſhed hereſy with excommunication; but 
after the emperors became Chriſtians, they 
ordained that ſuch as were convicted and ex- 
communicated, ſhould be alſo baniſhed and 
forfeit their eſtates ; this continued till about 
the year $00, when the weſtern biſhops power 
was enlarged to the authority of citing perſons 
to their courts, both to convict and puniſh 
them by impriſonment or penances; this con- 
tinued till the 12th century, when hereſy, as 
it was _ called, _ uy much increaſed 
by the Albigenſes and es, pope Gregory 
IX. in a — held at Lale in 1229, 
eſtabliſhed new conſtitutions, committing the 
whole management to the biſhops; but after- 
wards thinking theſe too indulgent, he gave 
the direction of his inguiſition to the Damini- 
cans, who for their cruelty were baniſhed 
"Toulouſe by the inhabitants, ſo that this court 
was never firmly ſettled in France; all Italy 
received it, except the kingdom of Naples. 
This tribunal takes cognizance of geh, Ju- 
daiſm, Mabometiſm, & , and Polygamy. 
People ſtand in ſo much fear of it, that pa- 
rents deliver their children, and huſbands 
their wives to its officers, without daring to 
murmur in the leaſt ; the priſoners are ſhut 
up in frightful dungeons, where they are kept 
for ſeveral months till they accuſe themſelves, 
being never confronted by witneſſes ; their 
friends go in mourning for them as if dead, 
and dare neither ſolicit their pardon, nor 
come near them, and are frequently forced to 
fly the country for fear of being taken like- 
wiſe ; the power of the inguiſition is very 
much curbed in Venice, where it ſeems ra- 
ther a political inſtrument to preſerve the 
Rate than the church; in the Indies, it is 


INS 


extravagantly ſevere, for hough 
be the 8 ſeven — Da nag 
man, the depoſitions of ſlaves and children 
are allowed and taken, and the perſon ; 
tortured till be condemns himſelf; the f. 
eſt expreſſion againſt the church or Inguifitizn. 


office, is a ſufficient fault; f th: 
;/ition is the proceeding in —— ea 1 
the office of the judge, or by the pla 
inqueſt before juſlices in eyre. "ey INSC 
INQUI'SITOR (S.) one that makes anengiy ar 
or examination into matters; in our Lo, _ 
ſheriffs, coroners, &c. are ſo called ; but in * 
the church of Rome, this officer is callad ir = 
iſutor-general, firſt appointed by pope Let 1 — 

V. in 1263, whofe power was enlarged b * 
far at laſt by ſundry popes, that in 1;64 NSE 
Pius IV. and afterwards Pius V. not only v 
commanded all eccleſiaſtica perſons to ſubmit = 
to him, but ordered all princes, judges, ad — 
other miniſters of juſtice, to put the order; of — 
the inguiſitors- general in execution, whoſe by. bigs 
ſineſs it is to preſide over the inquiſition court, wary 
and judge of all matters of faith, heref, ok. 
doctrine, &c. all inferior officers ate (ubies whe 
to him, and in Spain the king nominiy V5EC 
and the pope confirms him. as 

INQUTSITIVE (A.) curious, buſy, defroy Wy 
of knowing much; alſo a buſy-body, or ox Aren 
that troubles himſelf with other peoples cap revidter 

cerns. an 

INRA'GE (V.) to moke angry, to fr up b ec 
wrath, to provoke or diſpleaſe. of (afet 
INRI'CH (V.) to improve or make bette, NSENS 
as farmers do land, maſters their ſcholan, (S.) th 
&c. allo to increaſe or add to a pern! or feeli 
ſubſtance, by gain in trade, gift of friend, for the 
&c. alſo to beautify or adorn, as writing eulties | 
maſters do great letters with flouriſhes, are SENS} 
vers by ſculpture, painters by gildng, 4. — 
INRI'CHMENT (S.) a making rich ad SEPA] 
beautiſul by ornamenting a garment or och or put a 
thing with gold, filver, precious ſtones, c- ISE'RT 
ing, painting, &c- n or bet 
I'NROAD or NRODE (S.) the invafon « SE'RT] 
coming in of an army into the lands or ten or placing 
tories of another to commit hoſtilities, SI'DION 
INRO'L (V.) to enter or write down in 2 I falſe, ho! 
or roll, commonly called regiſtering, recon NSIGHT 
ing, or entering of a perſon or thing in aw a matter, 
per manner, as of apprentices in the Jus SIGNI'F 
mayor's court, recognizances, ſtatutes, hes eſteem, 0 
c- in the court of Chancery, Exchequey SINUA' 
King's-Bench, &c, One's ſelf 
INSA'NABLE (A.) incurable, paſt all by e :ncthe 
of recovery. times by b 
INSA NE (A.) fickly, out of order, mad, hee, Li 
diſtracted. Ing in a ſo 
INSA'TIABLE (A.) of a temper not u EA“ 
ſatisfied, or contented with any thug, OY my of in 
peaſable, extravagantly covetous, cia, tprees, 
defirous of more. behind SINUAT 
INSCONCE (v.) to hide or encloſe 
ſma!l fort or defence, ſome part of * „b. 
that are appointed to keep or sc wth 


INS 
to write within or upon a 
mn ent or offer a book, &c. 
to a perſon 3 in Geometry, it is the drawing 
one figure within ancther in ſuch a manner, 
that the angles of the inſcribed figure touch 
the angles or fides of the inſcribing figure or 


lane. 

INSCRI'PTION (S.) ſomething wrote or 
carved over, in, or upon a monument, tomb, 
medal, Ac. and was originally intended to 
preſerve the memory of famous actions among 
the ancients, and = fill retained among us 
for the ſame purpo 

INSCRU'TABLE (A.) that cannot be ſearch- 

ed, or found out. : 

INSECT (.) any creature that flies or creeps, 
that is not divided into joints and limbs, but 
ſurrounded with rings or divifions, capable of 
being ſeparated without deſtroying life, as 
worms, &c, or may have the head eaſily ſe- 
parated from the body, and yet remain alive 
for a long time after, as bees, flies, &c. there 
are a very great variety of theſe creatures too 
tedious for me to enumerate. 

INSECTA'TION (S.) a reviling, rating at, 
or following perſons with bad or foul lan- 


une. 
NSECTA'TOR (S.) a ſlanderer, back-biter, 
reviler ; alſo a proſecutor at law, or a litigi- 
ous perſon. 
SECU'RE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, want 
of ſafety. 
XSENSIBILITY or INSE'NSIBLENESS 
(S.) the ſtate or condition of not perceiving 
or feeling, that has no idea of, or compaſſion 
for the wants, neceſſities, troubles, or diffi- 
eulties of another. 
NSENSIBLE (A.) that is void of ſenſe, per- 
ception, tenderneſs, or knowledge. 
SEPARABLE (A.) that cannot be parted, 
or put aſunder, 
SERT (V.) to put, bring in, graft, or place 
in or between, 
»ERTION (S.) a putting in, a grafting, 
or placing between. 
SIDIOUS (A.) decchful, treacherous, baſe, 
falſe, hollow-hearted, wily, inſnaring. 
NIGHT (S.) knowledge, ſkill, or light into 
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H a matter. 

e in SIGNI'FICANT (A.) of ſmall or no value, 
„ fines eſteem, or worth, 

cher SINUATE (V.) to wheedle, wind, or get 


ore's ſelf into the love, eſteem, or affection 
pf another, by ſly, artful methods, and ſome- 


cimes by belying the innocent; alſo to inti- 
mad, & mate, hint, or point out a matter, by ſpeak» 
Ing in a fort of diſguiſed manner. 
t tot SINUA'TION (S.) a ly, artful, diſguiſed 
„ u way of information, and into favour 


by 


SINUATIVE (A.) of a temper or & 

per or diſpoſi- 

non that is apt to get the aſcendency over 

uu „dy obliging, humouriog, and com- 

Ying with what they perceive is agreeable to 
. » humour, or inclination, 


INS 


INSI'PID (A.) taſteleſs, nothing worth, un- 
ſavoury ; in JY/riting, it means a mean, ſpi- 
ritleſs, fooliſh performance. 

INSIST (V.) to contend earneſtly, or ſtand 
upon a matter ſtrenuouſly, to urge, preſs, 
require, or demand a thing to be done, to 
continue or remain poſitive in one's deſigns, 
or pretenſions; in Geometry, it is the angle 
of a ſegment ſtanding upon the arch of an- 
other ſegment below. 

INSLA'VE (V.) to bring into bondage, to 
A force a perſon to drudge or work 
v rd. 

INSNA'RE (V.) to draw or bring a perſon 
into trouble, by ly, artful, or cunning me- 
thods ; to ſurprize, catch, or take at un- 
awares, 

INSO'CIABLE (A.) of a furly, quarrelſomg 
diſpoſition, unfit for ſociety or converſation. 
INSOLA'TION (S.) a drying, bleaching, har- 
dening, or whitening in the fun, as potters 

do their pans, or whitſters their cloth, 

INSOLENT (A.) proud, haughty, faucy, 
bold, imperious, domineering. 

INSO*LV ABLE or INSO'LVENT (A.) un- 
able to pay, or make ſatisfaction. 

INSO'LVENTNESS or INSO'LVENCY (S.) 
an incapacity or inability to pay debts, or ſa- 
tisfy thoſe juſt demands that a perſon has 
upon one. 

INSPE CT (V.) to examine, ſtrictly look into, 
or ſuperviſe. 

INSPE'CTION (S.) a ſtrict examination, 
narrow ſearch into, or ſuperviſion of a matters 

INSPE'CTOR (S.) an examiner, ſurveyor, or 
perſon to whom the care and direction of any 
thing is committed, 

INSPIRE (V.) to breathe into, to ſtir up or 
excite in a perſon's mind ſomething very ex- 
traordinary, either contrary to, or above the 
natural abilities of men, by the influence of 
the holy ſpirit or power of God, w 
future events are foretold with the ſame cer- 
tainty as paſt or preſent actions are known or 
related by thoſe who are or were eye · witneſſes 
thereof; in an inferior Senſe, it means the 
ſpirit of emulation, whereby a perſon endea- 
vours to equal or exceed another in the per- 
formance of ſome art, or to gain the reſpect, 
love, or applauſe of ſome perſon. ' 

INSPFRIT (V.) to encourage, hearten, cheer 
up, or enliven, 

INSPYSSATE (V.) to thicken, as liquor by 
evaporation, or mixing ſugar, &c. with it. 
INST A*BLE (A.) inconſtant, irreſolute, change» 

able, uncertain, 

INST ABVLITY (S.) fickleneſe, irreſoluteneſe, 
changes bleneſs, unfixedneſs, 

INSTA'L (V.) to compleat, finiſh, or put a 
perſon in poſſeſſion of an office, benefice, &c. 

INSTALLATION or INSTA'LMENT (S.) 
the act of putting into, or conferring upon a 
knight, biſhop, & c. his honour, office, pow- 


er, place, or authority. 


I'NST ANCE (S.) a requeſt, petition, deſire 
| 98662 prayer® 


INS | 
prayer, xt. alſo a pattern, model, exam» 


ple, &c. : 

INSTANT (s.) in Philofphy, that momenta- 
neous portion of time, in which we perceive 
no ſucceſſion, or in which we employ 
on: idea of the mind, and is to time as a 
point to a line; in common Speech, it is that 
very particular time in which any action is 
done or performed. 

INSTANTA*NEOUS (A.) now, immediate- 
ly, without any ſucseſſion of time. 

INS TAURATION (S.) the reftoring a per- 
ſon or thing to the ſtate or condition he or it 
was formerly in; a repairing, amending, or 
renewing. 

F'NSTEP (S.) the top, or upper part of the 
foot next to the leg, where the ſhoe is com- 
monly buckled or tied. 

FNSTIGATE (V.) to egg, or ſpur on; to 
encourage, or put forward. | 

INSTIG A'TION (S.) perſuaſion, requeſt, de- 
fire, encouragement, or abetting. 

INSTIGA”TOR (S.) a promoter, encourager, 
mover, or abettor, 

INSTI'L (TV.) to put in by a little at a time, 
to inculcate, infinuate, or teach by degrees, 
as maſters do their ſcholars. 

INSTI'MULATE (V.) to prick, puſh, or 
drive forward, to or egg on. 

INSTINCT (S.) the natural propenfion or 
inclination that all creatures have to ſome- 
thing in particular, and in birds, beaſts, &c, 
is what is reaſon, defire, love, &e. in man, 

FNSTITUTE (V.) to ordain, appoint, com- 
mand, or eftabliſh, 

I'NSTITUTES (S.) principles of an art or ſci- 

- ence; ordinances, laws, precepts, or com- 
. mandments of a king, biſhop, church, &c. 
alſo the firſt part of the four volumes of the 

Civil law, made by the command of the em- 
peror Juftinian for the benefit of young ſtu- 
dents ; alſo the name of ſeveral Englhſb law- 
books that contain a body of law, as Word's 
Þiftttutes, Se. 

NsSTITU“TION (S.) an eſtabliſhment, ap- 
intment, or command; alſo education or 
ſtruction; and in Church Affairs, it is the 

act of the biſhop or his commiſſary, whereby 
any clerk or prieſt is inveſted with the ſpiri- 
walities of a rectory, vicarage, or parſonage, 

INSTRU'CT (V.) to teach, inform, or make 
wiſer or better than a perſon was before. 

INSTRU*CTION (S.) direction, teaching, 
education, command. 

INSTRU*CTIONS (S.) particular heads, di- 
rections, or manners of behayiour given to a 
perſon that has the management of any affair 
— peED for another, as an ambaſſa - 

„Ec. 

INSTRU'CTIVE (A.) of an informing, help- 
jog, ing, directing nature or diſpoſition. 

INSTRUMENT (s.) any fort of tool to work 
with, as a hammer, faw, chiſſel, &c. alſo a 


perſon to do or bring about a matter 
ret 


ties. 
only | INSTRUMENT AI. 


INT 


ſorts of muſical inſtruments; allo 3 deed of 
conveyance, or other law-matter that con- 
tains certain agreements between different par 


(A.) helpful, or 
ducive to the i certain . 
buſineſa⸗ ain « 


INSUCCA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, ; 
'CC/ 9, ® th 
moiſtening of with the jui ; 
roſes, — OP O'S Who, 
INSUCCE'SSFUL (A,) unfortnaute, that wy 


not ſucceed or proſper, that is diſannoines: 
a thing. 8 8 


INSUFFICIENCY or sr FCN 


NESS (S.) the want of power, capaci 
bility, &c. for the doing &* any this, a 
INSUFFFCIENT (A.) not capable or able 0 

do or perform a thing, unequal to the bunch 
undertaken or required, 

INSU'LT (V.) to affront, abuſe, aſſault, wa, 
game, jeer, or make ſport of. 

FNSULT (S.) an affront, abuſe, or afult, 

INSU'PER ABLE (A.) too great or drag 
be conquered or overcome, invincible, 

INSUPPO'RT ABLE (A.) that canndt K 

borne with, ſuſtained, or u 

INSU*RANCE (S.) a protection or afurag 
from loſs or damage fram fire, or the, 
for which people pay a ſmall ſum of ma 
to an office or otherwiſe, according to the 
_ or condition of the matter or thing i- 
u . 

INSU'RE (V.) to give money to be proteſt! 
from, or have the 'damage made good that 
may happen; alſo to protect, defend, « 
make good from damage or hurt that ay 
happen by fire, the ſea, &c. 

INSURER (S.) a perſon that enters into ily 
gation, to make good any loſs that may K 
ſuſtained by fire, water, pirates, kt. fr 4 
certain premium paid by the owner for tht 


purpoſe. 
INSURMOU'NT ABLE (A.) that c 
got over, vanquiſhed, or overcome. 
INSURRE'CTION (S.) a rifing, nur ti 
or {mall fort of civil war or rebellion ana 

the populace, upon account of 

very difagreeable done or required by the w# 
giſtrates, | 

INTALL (V.) to fix an eſtate upon cn 
perſons that are to ſucceed hereditarly, u 
that cannot be kept from it by any dg 
conveyance of the preſent poſſeſor, vile 

| their own conſent. 

INT ATI. (8.) the perſon or perſons who Hu 
a legal right to enjoy an eſtate aſter the dad 
of the preſent poſſeſlor, 


I'NTEGER (s.) 
one whole thing, as à bork, 
a ton, & 


in Arif beticl, ſignifis . 


2 mar, 3 Ph 
Th 


but in a particular manner, * 


INT 
INTEGRAL ( A.) whole, compleat, intire, 
without parts or fractions. 
INTEGRATE (V.) to renew, reftore, re- 
vive, or make whole, to put into the ſame 
condition that a perſon or thing was in be- | 
fore. 
INTE'GRITY 1 plainnefs, ho- 
„truth, — 
NTEGUMENT (S.) the Surgeons term for 
the ſkin or other rye nn neenh 
the whole body, or any particu 
rr — rational ſoul, or facul- 
f dif or judging+ 
0 ELLE CTU Al. (A.) chat belongs to the 
mind, ſoul, or underſtanding. WS 
INTELLIGENCE (S.) the information or 
correſpondence that a ſtate or merchant re- 
ceives or holds with perſons in foreign courts 
or countries, relating to the condition of the 
fate or trade, that is or may be carried on 
there; alſo the ſkill, knowledge, or judgment 
I n ſcience, or bu- 


fi 

INTELLIGENCER (S.) a ſpreader, infor- 
mer, or news. 

INTELLIGENCES (S.) angels, or other ſpi- 
ritual beings. a 

INTELLIGENT (A.) of a good capacity, or 
ready wit to take in, underſtand, or perceive 
the inſt ructions that are given, or bufineſs 
talked about; alſo one well ſkilled in any art, 
ſcience, or buſineſs, 

INTE'LLIGIBLE (A.) that may be eaſily 
perceived or underſtood. 

INTE'MPERANCE or INTE'MPERATE- 
NESS (S.) a riotouſneſs, or diſorderly living, 
whether it be app'ied to eating and drinking, 
or government, rule, or behaviour. 

INTE'MPERATE (A.) irregular, diſorderly, 
immoderate, | 

INTE'MPERATURE (S.) a diſorderly diſpo- 
fition of the air, humours of the body, &c. 

INTEND (V.) to defign to do ſomething here- 
after, to mean, or purpoſe z alſo to ſuperviſe, 
rule, or govern, 

INTE'NDANCY (8. the power, office, rule, 
or government of an intendant. 


INTE'NDANT (S.) a governor, ſuperviſor, or 
director 


INTENDMENT (S,) the real, true, and juſt 
— gn of a perſon, word, or ac- 


INTE'NSE (A.) exceffive, or t. 

INT ENT or INTE'NTION 680 the defign, 
meaning, or purpoſe of a perſon z in Phileſs- 
þby, it is the degree of any quality encreaſed 
very much; in Phyfick, it is a certain method 
of cure formed in the mind of the phy fici- 
ins, from a due conſideration of the ſymp- 

or IVE (A.) fixed, or 
cloſely applied to, or upon — 5 

INTE'NTIONAL (A.) ſomething belonging 

7 the deſign, purpoſe, aim, or intention of 


INT 


INTE'RCALATE (v.) to put ſomething in 
between others, as with us a day in the 
month of February between the 24th and 
25th days in every four years, in what we 
call leap-year; fo the Fewws, in like manner, 
uſed to add a 13th month to their lunar year, 
at the end of every two or three years, be- 
cauſe in the circle of 19 years there are ſeven 
of 13 months each, and the reſt but 12 

„ and this was done between February 
and March, and this was called the firſt and 
ſecond Adar, 

INTE'RCALARY DAYS (S.) thoſe added 
upon extraordinary occaſions, to make the 
time even; in Pbyſct, they are the 3, 5, 9, 
13 and 19, in which, by the violence of the 
— 1c ** — to throw off her 

nably, t of the 
fit, or ſome external ry. 

INTERCALA'TION (S.) the act of inſerting 
or putting a day, month, &c. to the com- 
mon computation at the end of ſome certain 
period of time, to regulate ſome deficiency. 

ü to pray, beg, or deſire a 
favour for a a 

INTERCE'PT (V.) to ſtop, prevent, hinder, 
or take by ſurprize, as when one ſtate or 
kingdom takes away, opens, or delays the 
poſt or packets of letters going to another, &. 

INTERCE'PTED (A.) ftopped, hindered, 
caught, or taken priſoner ; in Mathematicks, 
ſomething taken, contained, or comprehend- 
ed between two others, as an angle betweea 
two lines, &c. 

INTERCE'SSION (S.) a coming in between 
two parties, to beg, pray, or defire a favour 
for one that has offended ; a mediation. 

INTERCE'SSOR (S.) a mediator, or one 
that prays or deſires favours in behalf of an- 


other. 

INTERCHA'NGE (V.) to mutually exchange, 
or reciprocally return the ſame kind of things 
on both ſides, whether they be compliments, 
writings, &c. 

INTERCTSION (S.) a cutting off between. 

INTERCOLUMNIA'TION (S.) the diſtance 
or ſpace that one pillar or columa in a build- 
ing is off or from another. 

INTER-CO'MMONING (5.) the joining or 
feeding upon the commons belonging to two 
different manors promiſcuouſſy, as tho they 
were only one common and one manor. 

I'NTERCOURSE (S.) a free and mutual cor- 
reſpondence between different perſons. 

INTERCU'RRENT (A.) the running between 
two lands, as a river. 

INTERCUTA'NEOUS (A.) that is or lies 
between the fleſh and the ſkin. 

FNTERDICT or INTERDVCTION (S.) an 
eecleſiaſtical cenſure which the church of 
Rome pretended to a right to pronounce againſt 
all thoſe who would not comply with her 
wicked ufurpations z which conſiſted in a 
forbidding the adminiſtration of the facra- 
ments, and the performance of all other — 
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INT 


/ vine ſervices to 2 kingdom, province, or | 


town; which is faid to take its riſe in the 
ninth century, and more frequently exerciſed 
in France, Italy, and Germany, than elſe- 
where, upon account of the princes and great 
men, who before were but governors, mak- 
ing themſelves abſolute maſters of thoſe pro- 
vinces, and the biſhops and pope perceiving 
they lighted perſonal excommunication, took 
upon them to put the interdict in practice, by 
which they were permitted only to baptize 
infants, take confeſſions, and give abſolution 
to dying penitents ; theſe interdi#s occaſioned 
abundance of blood to be ſhed, of which Eng- 
land is a fatal inftance in the 12th century. 

I'NTEREST (V.) to concern one's ſelf in an 
affair, to eſpouſe the cauſe of another. 

FNTEREST (S.) the premium or reward paid 
by a borrower to a lender for the uſe of a 
certain ſum of money a certain time; and by 
Arithmeticians, it is put under two heads or 
claſſes, the one called imple intereſt, or purely 
the bare intereff of the ſum lent for any 

quantity of time, according either to a fixed 
rate for a fixed time, as appointed by the laws 
of the land (which is here in England, at 
this time, five pounds for the uſe of one hun- 
dred pounds one year) or according to the 
private or publick contracts of private perſons, 
or publick bodies or corporations, as in the 
India company they bave ſome bonds at three 

per Cent. intereft, and others at three and a 
half, &c. the other is called compound intereſt, 
or intereſt upon intereſt, which is when a per- 
ſon that has borrowed a ſum of „an- 
can neither pay off the principal nor mtere?, 
conſents, that as the tereſt becomes due, it 
ſhall become a principal, and fo both the 
principq! and intereſt continually increaſes ; but 
this is ſeldom uſed otherwiſe than in the con- 

. fideration of buying annuities, places for life, 
or eſtates. 

INTEREST (S.) the concern, right, title, 
advantage, power, or benefit that a perſon 
has in any matter or buſineſ.. 

INTERFE'CTION (s.) the killing, laying, 

or deſtroying a perſon. 

INTERFE'CTOR (S.) a killer, wounder, 

+ ayer, or deſtroyer; and in Afrolopy, it is 
the poſition of a deſtroying planet, either 5 
degrees before the cuſp, or 25 after it in the 
eighth houſe. 

INTERFE'RE (V.) to concern one's ſelf with 
another's buſineſs, to meddle with, to claſh 

+ or diſagree, or come between a thing, perſon, 
or affair, 

INTERJA'CENT (A.) caft, thrown, or ly- 
ing between two or more different perſons, 
places, or things. 

INTERJE'CT (V.) to caſt, throw, or lay be- 
tween. 

INTER JE'CTION (S.) a Grammoatical Term 

for a ſudden and abrupt crying out, &c. where 
a perſon, through ſurprize, or for want of 


time and reflection, ö 


INT 


word to expreſs a ; 

of which is to be — heck , 

circumſtances, manner of n 

and are ſometimes called a — 

conjunctions, & c. and throughout th. 

all thoſe claſſes are called — . 

INTERIM (S.) a name given to a formula 
or kind of confeſſion of ſome articles of fitd 
obtruded upon the Proteſtants aſter Luther 

death, by the emperor Charles V. when he 
had defeated their forces; ſo called, becauſe 
was only to take place in the interin, til, 
33 8 ſhould 2 decided all poing 

queſt ween Proteſtant 

Roman Catholicks, A* 

I'NTERIM (Part.) during a certain face d 
time, or in the mean while that ſomething 
is done or forborn. 

INTERIOR (A.) the inward or inmoſ yt 
of a place or thing. 

INTERLA'CE (V.) to inſert or put in bs 
tween or among. 

INTERLA'RD (V.) to lard or put pic d 
fat between the lean parts of a piece of met, 

INTERLEA'VE (V.) to put additional k 
into a book between the written or pita 
ones, to make notes or obſervations upon, 

INTERLINE (V.) to write between tw 
lines already written ſomething that was k 
out, or proper to explain what is writ; 
alſo to put, write, or print one line of Lat 
and one of Engliſh, French, or any aber 
language alternately, that is the tranſatin 


or ſenſe the one of the other, to make the 
unknown language known to the ignorant a 
unlearned, 


INTERLI'NEARY (A.) a book, kttz, 
deed, &c, that has ſomething written be- 
tween the regular lines, either for explacs- 
tion or correction; alſo the method of print- 
ing Bibles, &c. in different languages, wih 
one line of one tongue, and another of at- 
other, &c. 

INTERLINEA'TION (S.) the writing ont 
or more lines between the lines of a der, 
letter, or other writing, after the former un 
wrote, either to explain what was befurt 
written or omitted. 

INTERLOCU'TION (s.) a ſpeaking 3 tit 
ſame time, or while another is ſpeaking 
an interruption or break ing in upon another 
diſcourſe ; in Law, it is a determining ſome 
ſmaller matter relating to a cauſe, before the 
whole or general cauſe can be decided, for the 
benefit and advantage of the cauſe itſelf, wit) 
out relating to the principal matter of 
or other part of the diſpute. 

INTERLO'PE (V.) to intrude or thruſt one! 
ſelf into a buſineſs or matter where we hat 
no right. | & 

INTERLO'PERS (S.) hangers on, —_— 
to, or dependers upon other people; a 
meddlers, genres intruders ines: he 

mens poſſeſſions, rights, or propert 
exerciſing a trade or profeſſion vnde * 
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INT 

i and bearing the com- 
f-rvitude or permiſſion 
mon charge, — and trouble — 4 
thereunto, or conforming to the rules, orders, 
and by-laws of the company or tion, 
who have a charter for the more s ectually 
and advantagiouſly carrying on, and improv- 
ing ſuch a particular part of trade or com- 


merce, &c. | 
TERLUCA'TION (s.) the cutting down, 
or lopping off branches, to permit or let in 
the light between trees that grow too thick, 
and render the walk or grove below gloomy. 


INTERLU'CENT (A.) ſhining or giving 


light between. 


INTERLUDE (S.) in a Play, is any ſort of 


amuſement or diverſion between the acts, 
while the actors change their dreſs to perform 
the remaining parts, as finging, dancing, &c. 
in Muſick, eſpecially in Church Mufick, and 
other vocal performances, it is the voluntary 
overture, or other performance upon one or 
more inſtruments, to give the quiriſters or 
ſongſters time to recover breath, &c. 
NTERLU/NIUM (S.) that ſpace of time be- 
tween the old and new moon, or that wherein 
ſhe makes no viſible appearance with us. 
TERME'DDLE (V.) to concern one's ſelf 
in another's bufineſs or affairs. 
TERME'DIA (S.) in Tragedies and Come- 
diet, is that which is played or ſung between 
the acts, to divert the ſpectators; after the 
Romans took away the chorus, inſtead thereof 
they introduced their Mimi and Embdlarie ; 
the Mimi were a fort of perſons that acted a 
dumb comedy, and expreſſed their meanings 
by their geſtures without words, and the 
Embilares did the ſame by their ſongs and 
jefts ; we now call theſe interludet, which ſee. 
TERME'DIATE (A.) ſomething that lies 
det w ixt any two things, but commonly means 
2 of time that paſſes between any two 
ny. 
NTERME'SSES (S.) in Cookery, are certain 
— ſet on the table between the principal 


NTERMEW'ING (S.) in Falconry, is the 


att of a hawk's mewing, from the beginning 
to change her coat till ſhe turn white, 
TERMINATED or INTE'RMINABLE 
(A.) unbounded, unlimited, without any 
end of time, place, or courſe, a term uſed 
by Cum in his doctrine of decimal fractions. 
NTERMI'NGLE or INTERMI'X (V.) to 
he Fat together ſeveral ſorts of perſons or 
2. 


r 9 — ceaſe, or forbear 

for a time, and t in or return again. 

5 TERMI'SSION (S.) a ceſſation, hk off, 

or diſcontinuance, | 
TERMI'TTENT (A.) that leaves off for 
a while, and then again, as fevers do 


that return at certain periods 

Tens Gay „ &c, Fre W 
1 N LX (V. to or . 
things together, 9.90 G 


4 


F 

INTERMIXTURE (s.) the ac of mixing: 
pn things together; alſo the maſs ſo 
mixed. 

INTERMU RAL SPACE (S.) the ſpace or 
diſtance contained between two walls, 

INTE'RNAL (A.) inward, on the inſide, or 
within a perſon, place, or thing. 

INTE'RNAL ANGLES (S.) in Geometry, are 
thoſe made by the croſſing of two right lines 
parallel to one another by a right line croſſing 

the parallels, and are thoſe contained within 
the ſpace of the parallel, and of each fide the 
croſſing line. 

INTE'RNAL DIGESTIVES (S.) in Phyſick, 
are thoſe medicines that are preſcribed to pre- 
_ the body by purgation, to render the 

umours fluid, &c. by thinning the clammy 
and tough ſubſtance, and tempering the ſharp 
hamours, &c. 

INTERPLEA'D-(V.) in Law, is to try a 
point which accidentally falls out before the 
determination of the main cauſe, as when 
two perſons prove themſelves to be heirs to 
the ſame eſtate or lands, fo that it is doubt- 
ful who ought to have poſſeſſion given him, 
in this caſe the prior or ſuperior right muſt 
be firſt tried, to determine which is the right 
heir, &c. 

INTE'RPOLATE (V.) to foift or crowd in, 
to alter or change ſome word, ſentence, 
or paragraph in an original deed, manu- 
ſcript, &c. 

iNTERPOLA'TION (S.) a foiſting or crowd- 
ing in, a changing, altering, or falſifying a 
part of an original copy ; alſo the matter ſo 
changed, altered, or put in. 

INTERPOLA'TOR (S.) one who changes, 
alters, or falſifies an original copy. 

INTERPO'SE (V.) to come in between, or 
meddle with the affairs of another. 

INTERPOST'TION (S.) the acting or ſtep- 
ping in between, or meddling with the affairs, 
buſineſs, or concerns of another. 

INTE'RPRET (V.] to expound, explain, 
tranſlate, or make known what is expreſſed 
in another language, or in dubious and enig- 
matical terms. 

INTE'RPRET ABLE (A.) that is capable of 
being explained, cleared up, or made known. 

INTERPRETA'TION (S.) an expoſition, 
comment, tranſlation, or explanation. 

INTERPRETER (S.) one that unfolds, ex- 
plains, or makes known what was dark, hid, 
or contained in a ſtrange language, or doubt- 
ful words; and is generally underſtood of one 
that attends ambaſſadors, or foreigners, that 
cannot ſpeak the language of the country 
where they are, and ſo employ ſome-body to 
ſpeak for them. 

INTE'RR (V.) to bury a dead perſon after 
the manner, and with the funeral pomp of 
any particular country, 

INTE'RRMENT (S.) the act of burying, or 
_ * under ground, after the mode 
or faſhion of any particular country. ' 

INTER. 
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INT 
I TERRE'GNUM (s.) in Monarchical King- 
dom. that ſpace of time from the death of 
one king to the ſucceſſion of another; which, 


in Hereditary Kingdoms, is properly ſpeaking 
none at all; but in Elective Ones, it is till the 


new king is choſe and confirmed, as in Po- | 


land. 

INTERRE'X (S.) a regent, who in eleftive 
kingdoms governs from the death of one 
king to the election and confirmation of an- 
other ; this office was uſed much among the 
Romans, as well while their government was 
a kingdom as a commonwealth, but after it 

. became an empire this office ceaſed. 

INTE'RROGATE (V.) to examine or aſk 
queſtions of another perſon, in order to find 
out the truth, and is the method of proceed- 
ing in the-biſhop's court, and in the court of 
Chancery. 

powers ye (S.) = —— 
queſtioning; e name of a point or ſtop 
made i teen elf. that 
aſks a queſtion, marked thus (?). 

INTERRO'GATIVE (A.) queſtioning, aſk- 
ine, demanding, or examining. 

INTERRO'GATORIES (S.) queſtions ; and 
in Lew, are ſuch proper ones as the 
of a duly authorized magiſtrate aſks for the 

' diſcovering and finding out of the truth of 
any matter in diſpute. 

INTERRU'PT (V.) to diſturb, hinder, top, 
break off, or diſcontinue. 

INTERRU'PTION (S.) a diſturbance, hin- 
drance, breaking off, or diſcontinuing. 

INTERSCRI'BE (V.) to interline or write 
in between what was before written, either 
to ſupply an omiſſion, or explain a difficul- 


„&. 
INTERSECT (V.) to cut off a part between 
the extreams of any thing. 
INTERSE'CTION (S.) a cutting off from 
between the extreams; in Mathematichs, it 
Ggnifies the crofling or cutting of one line or 
plane with or by another, 
INTERSE'MINATE (V.) to ſow among, or 


NTERSO'IL (8) in Huſbandry, is the lay 
INTERSO'IL (S.) in , - 
ing one kind of foil or earth upon another, 
INTERSPE RSB (V.) to mix, ſcatter, or 

ſprink le here and there, up and down, in all 
parts or among. 
INTE'RSTICES (S.) ſmall or little ſpaces be- 
tween the component parts of a body, or any 
matter, which are greater or leſſer according 
to the denfity or rarity of the matter. 
INTERTE'XTURE (S.) the weaving, mix- 
ing, or compoſing of any thing between an- 
other, as a checked cloth, &c. . 
INTERVAL (S.) the ſpace or d ſtance be- 
tween two extreams, and ſometimes relates to 
time, as from childhood to manhood, &c. 
and ſometimes to place, as the ſpace between 
© one man, tree, houſe, &c. and another; in 
Mafick, it is the difference between any two 
Jones or notes, as they are graver or acuter 


the one than the other, and this, a; 

greater or leſſer, conflitutes wth 
tw 

cidentally, or by An - — 

one's — into an office, te 

one's with other people's bu 
INTERVE'NTION (S.) a — 


fition, or concerning one's (elf with other 


I'NTER VIEW (S.) the meeting of pr 
great perſons, upon ſome —— 
alſo the meeting together by appointment d 

+ any others univerſally, 

1 (V.) to weave, mit, or pit 

between or among, things 
wh thels of cant. 

INTE'STATE ( A. 
without making a will 
eſteemed a very infamous thing, becauſe ly 
the decrees of the ancient councils every on 
was to leave a part of their effects to be if. 
tributed to pious uſes ; and that this hou 
not be neglected, the pariſh prieſts were to- 
joined to exhort dying perſons to conſeſi ther 
fins, and diſpoſe of ſome part of their tim 
to the church or poor, which cuftom gre 
vailed ſo far as to deny abſolution and the fi - 
crament to thoſe who refuſed to comply with 
this advice; and if any died intefate, he wa 
looked upon as a murderer of himſelf, and t 
was thought reaſonable that their afſets ſhould 
be forfeited to their reſpective lords, efecily 
if they lay any time ſick, and did not d 
—_— JA being 1 3 

ve a ous „ it was decreed 
the biſhops, for the intereſt of the perſons © 
deceaſed, ſhould make ſome charitable uit. 
butions out of his eſtate, and for this realm, 
they were to have the adminiſtration of bi 
goods and chattels, to ſatisfy his credtony 
and to perform every thing in the ſame mo- 
ner as if they had been executors by wil; 
but the covetouſneſs of the temporal lords pt 
them upon ſeizing this privilege themſche, 
alledging that as inteflate perſons were efitem- 
ed felos de ſe, their goods and chattels ven 
eited to them, and ſo neither paid tht 
debts of the deceaſed, nor gave alms of af 
rt of them; this occaſioned the Fri 
Lops to complain of them at a council 
b in 1261, and at a council in 

in 1342 z this cuſtom of the ſecular lun 
ſeizing their vaſſals : ——. rs 
practiſed by biſhops wit to ther 
ey, and by the popes with reſpect mw th 


| 2 4 
INTE'STINE (A.) within, inward. 
INTE'STINES (S.) the bowels, entrails, 8% 

or inwards of any creature. — 
INTE'STINE WAR (S.) isa war cared 

within a city, county, or kingdom, * 

part of the inhabitants againſt the 


ſometimes called a civil wary INTHR46 
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INT 


affliction, ſla very, or 


' trouble, afflition, uneaſineſs. 
INTHRONE (V.) to ſeat, put, or inveſt 
——  — or 
ſupreme power to any perion. 
INTICE (v.) to draw, allure, perſuade, or 
bring over a perſon to do ſomething by fair 
ſpeeches, or flattering promiſes, 
INTI/CEMENT (S.) an allurement, or draw- 
ing in by fair ſpeeches, or flattering promiſes. 
INTIMACY (S.) the freedom with which 
friends, relations, and familiar acquaintance 
uſe one another; alſo knowledge, acquaint- 
ance, friendſhip. _ : 
INTIMATE. (v.) to hint, to give notice by 
ſigns, to ſpeak at a diſtance, to ſhew or fignify 
what is defired to be done. 
INTIMATE (A.) familiar, well-acquainted 
with, or known to. 
INTIMATE (S.) a particular friend or ac- 


and conſults upon all occafions. 
INTIMATENESS or INTIMACY (S.) 
ty. 
INTIMA'TION (S.) a private or ſecret hint 
2 of ſomething not publickly 


n. 
INTI'MIDATE (V.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
put in fear, diſpirit. 
INTYRE (A.) whole, compleat, perfect, with- 
— alteration, adding to, or taking 


INTITLE (V.) to make or give a right, 
chim, or demand to a thing 5 alſo to name 
or call a thing or perſon by ſome diſtinguiſhing 


INTITLED (A.) having a right, claim, or 
demand to an eſtate, goods, &c. alſo a name 
or character to call by. 

INTO (Part.) within, or in the infide or mid- 
de of a place or thing, and commonly means 
ey Ws moving or going into a houſe, 


city, 
INTO'LERABLE (A.) unſufferable, that can- 
not or ought not to be allowed, borne, per- 
TOMB V ü. incloſe, 
to i 
—— e oy gs 
NTONA'TION (s.) in Mufct, is the giving 
—_ tone, or key of the ſorg or com- 


TOXICATE (v.) to fuddle, make giddy 


FTA NAA IIe 


. or drunk, to poiſon or bewitch either the body 
or the mind, im- 
—— by fillig it with ſtrange, whim 
ICA TIOR (s.) a making drunk, 
„or bewi 
110 TRA'CTABLE (A.) not to be taught, 
by ol 


; Manaped, governed, or 
"TRAILS G.) the guts, bowels, Ac. of any 
Nog creature, 

RANCED (A.) caſt into a fioon or 


1. 


V.) to bring into trouble, bon- 
n rh ) to bring , 
INTHRA'LMENT (S.) bondage, ſervitude, 


quaintance with whom a perſon is very free, | 


r 
trance, or 2 ſeeming ſtate of inſenſibiliey, 


without reflexion or motion, and ſometimes 
means, being in a dream or viſion; &c. 


for ſuch verbs as do not paſs their fignifi- 
cation upon the ſubſtantive that ſtands next 
after it. 

INTRA'P (V.) to catch in a ſnare, gin, or 
trap, to watch what words ſhall come out of 
another's mouth, and to aſk queſtions on 
purpoſe to lay hold of the anſwer to another's 
diſadvantage. | 

INTRE'AT (V.) to beg, pray, or deſire 
earneſtly, to ſupplicate or humbly requeſt 
ſomething. 

INTRE'ATY (S.) an humble or ſubmiſſive 
begging, praying, or deſiring ſomething of 
another, 

INTRE'NCH (V.) to fortify a camp, army, 
&c. with a trench, ditch, or rampart ; alfo 
to uſurp, encroach, or get by degrees. 

INTRE'NCHMENT (S.) a defenſive work 

made to ſecure a poſt, an army, &r. againſt 

the attacks of the enemy, and is ſometimes 

a ditch, and ſometimes a breaſt work; alſo 

an incroachment, or unfair and illegal going 

| into or upon another-man's property. 

INTRE'PID (A.) without fear, dauntleſs, re- 
ſolute, that no danger can terrify. 

INTRE'PIDNESS cr INTREPTDITY (S.) 
couragiouſneſa, reſoluteneſs, fearlelineſs, un- 
dauntedneſs. 

I'NTRICATE (A.) difficult, perplexed, in- 
tangled, hard to be dons or underſtood. 

I'NTRICATENESS or I'NTRICACY ($S.) 

difficultneſs, perplexity, intanglement. 

INTRIGUE (S.) an afſemblige of events or 

circumſtances occurring in an affair, and per- 

plexing or troubling the perſons concerned 
therein; it is ſometimes applied to the defign 
or plot of a play; but the common and moſt 
uſual acceptation is when an amour or love- 
affair is carried on by parties who are cther- 
wiſe engaged, as between the wife of one 
man, and the huſband of another woman; 
it is alſo applied to any plot or private affair 

7 has 7 in the 8 | 

INTRIGUE (V.) to plot, cabal, contrive, 

or carry on ſecret affairs. 

INTRINSICK or INTRI'NSICAL (A.) 

real, true, genuine, internal. 

INTRODU'CE (V.) to lead or bring in a ſub- 

jet, matter, or perſon. 

INTRODU'CTION (S.) an entrance or be- 

ginning ; alſo leading, ſhewing, or bringing 

into a Or acquaintance. 

INTRODU'CTIVE (A.) any thing that 

ſerves to begin, lead, or direct to a perſon or 


thing, 
INTROSPE'CTION (S.) a narrow ſearching, 
or looking into any matter or thing. 
INTRU'DE (V.) to thruft one's ſelf rudely 
into another's company, buſineſs, or con- 
cerns, to preſume ot do a thing without leave 


or t. 
H h u N. 


INTRA'NSITIVE (A.) a Grammatical Term, - 
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INV 
INTRUDER (S.) one who rudely and unin- 
vited thruſts bimſelf into ether people's com- 


pany” or buſineſs; alſo an uſurper or tyrant} 1 
that breaks through the laws ; alſo a perſon 


7 


INV 

4 _ with fair words, or ſpeciom pre- 
NVELOP (V.) to encloſe, wrap, 

to 1 „or * A 


who gets poſſeſſion of lands thit are void by IN VENOM (V.) to irf:&, poiſon, or dn. 


the death of a tenant for liſe. 


rupt. 
INTRU'SION (S.) an irregular and unman-INVENT (V.) to compoſe, find out before 


nerly thruſting or forcing one's ſelf into an- 
other perſon's company, buſineſs, &c. and 
in Law, an illegal ſe:zing upon lands or tene- 


all others, deviſe, contrive, or bring into or 
der; and in Converſation, to feign. ; 
make a ſtory, Ps Th ay; 


ments, INVENTION (S.) an art, ſcience, mackine, 


* 


INTRU'ST (V.) to put confidence in a perſon, 
to commit money, goods, &c. to his keeping, | 
to rely or depend upon the fidelity and honeſty |. 
of another. | 

INTUTTION (S.) a clear, perſect, and diſ- 

' tin pereeption or knowledge of the agree- | 
ment or difagreement of any two ideas imme- 
diately compared together; alſo the ſpecula- 
tion, confideration, thinking upon, or ftudy- 
ing of a matter; but the moſt generally ac- 
eepted ſenſe, is that knowledge of the nature 
of things that the ſouls of good mien have, 
or ſhall have after their departure out of this 
life, and that angels now enjoy. | 

INTU'ITIVE (A.) ſpeculative, clear, plain, 
comprehenſive, and as it were inſpired. 

INTUME'SCENCE (S.) a ſwelling, puffing, 
or riſing up, an extending or growing preter- 
naturally large. | 

INVA'DE (V.) to come violently, illegally, un- 
fairly, or unjuſtly into the lands, poſſeſſions, 

or country of another; and is commonly un- 
derſtood of the army of one nation's coming 
ſuddenly and unprovoked into another's king- 
dom- or country, and keeping poſſeſſion of 
all or part thereof dy violence, or driving | 
away the cattle, making priſoners of the peo- 
ple, or doing other acts of hoſtility, 7 

INVALTD (S.) a ſolder who through age, 
maims, wounds, or loſs of limbs is become 
vncapable of the ſervice, and is therefore pro- 
vided for by the fate in ſome hoſpital, or 
otherwiſe allowed a penfion for his mainte- 
Nance, a 

INV A'LID (A.) weak, infirm, ſickly, erazy; 
and in Law, means a title, teſtimony, &c. 
that is not ſufficient, good, or allowed. 

INVALIDATE (V.) to weaken, ſet aſide, 
make of no uſe, benefit, or advantage. 
INVA*RIABLE (A.) unchangeable, unaltera- 
ble, firm, reſolute, conſtant, ſtedfaſt. 

INV A'RIABLENESS (S.) unalteratlenefs, un- 
changeableneſs, firmneſs, &c. 

INV A'SION (S.) the violent, ſudden, and ille- 
gal entering of an army, &c. into another's 
country, and keeping poſſeſſion, or commit- 
ting hoſtilitiee, | 1 

INVE'CTIVE (S.) a fatirical writing, or rail - 
ing, virulent, reproachful accuſation, reflec- 
tion, repreſentation, or character. 

INVETOGH (V.) to rail, find fault, ſpeak a- 
gainſt, or accuſe vehemently. 

INVETGLE (V.) to inſinuate into a perſon's 

1 or inclina tions, to allure, entice J 


Li 


3 þ 


f 


» * 


&c. found out or diſcovered ; alſo the faculty 
of the mind, whereby the genius or inci. 
nation of a perſon is known, and his under. 
ſtanding, judgment, and readineſs of wit cr 
perception are diſcovered; alſo a feflival in 
the church of Rome, kept in memory of the 
day on which the croſs of our Saviour was 
found by the empreſs Helexa in the time of 
Conſtantine the Great\, which is called the h. 
vention of the Holy Croſs,” and which is faid to 
be on this manner; ſhe being at Jeryaln, 
was informed that the croſs of our Seviur 
was buried in his ſepulchre; upon this he or- 
dered them to dig, where they found the 
croſs and nails, together with the croſſes of 
the two thieves, but the wood on which the 
inſcription was written being parted from the 
croſſes, they could not diſtinguiſh our S- 
viour's from the reſt, till Macarivs biſhoy of 
Jeruſalem put them upon the following expe- 
dient: He ordered a dying woman to be 
brought and placed upon the crofſes, two of 
which gave her no manner of ys but be- 
ing ſet upon the third, ſhe y recovered 
the firſt moment ſhe worked it, by which 
they concluded this was our Saviour's; the 
empreſs built a ftately church in the place 
where the croſs was found, where the let 
ſome part of the wood richly ornamented, 
carrying the reſt with the nails to C:mfartin- 
ple; this ſtory wants no comment, it is fu 
ficiently loaded with lying abſurdities not to 
need confutation. ; 
INVE'NTIVE (A.) ready-witted, fuited u 
the projecting, or diſcovering of new matte 
or things. | 
INVENTORY (S.) a catalogue, lift, or g. 
derly account of goods; and this is applied 
a perſon's eſtate when he begins 1 ſer of 
books in the mercantile form, he firſt maks 
or takes an inventory or particular of his ftock 
or eftate, and then digeſts them under prope! 
heads, and makes them debtors to ack i 
the value; alſo when a perſon dies, 25d 
houſhold goods or ftock in trade h navel, © 
commons require an nuventory 5 
they are ſold by auction, &c. it is called 4 
catalogue; ſo books the ſame, n 
portions of lands, tenements, &c 


particular. 1 
INVE RSE (A.) backward, or 2 
ſide out, or upſide down; fo in Hana, ; 
it is called the inverſe or backward — 
three, where the third er queſtioning 2 
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INV 


does not bear the ſame proportion to the 
fourth as the firſt does to the ſecond ; as if J 
lend a perſon 1007. for fix months, how 
Jong muſt he lend me 50 J. to requite the fa- 
your? The anſwer is 12 months; here 50 
does not bear the ſame, but a much greater 
jon to 12 than 100 does to 6. 


ion, or diſpoſition of things, words, &c. 
by making the laſt firſt, &c. 


tion of things into a contrary way, to turn 
backward or inſide out. 

INVEST (V.) to put into, inſtal, or confirm 
a perſon in an office, poſſeſſion of an eſtate, | 
dignity, or title; and in War, it is to cir- 
cumſcribe. a place, town, or city ſo ſtrictiy 
and vigorouſly, that no poſſible communica- ' 
tion or relief can be brought to it without the 
befiegers knowledge and conſent. 

INVE'STIGATE (V.) to diſcover or find: 
out by what ſteps, methods, or ways a ge- 
ometrical problem or other difficult propoſi- 
2 may be anſwered, explained, or made 

nown, . 

INVESTIGA'TION (S.) the tracing, finding 
„ ee ee eee eee 
try, Ce. 

INVE'STITURE (S.) che ceremony uſed upon 
ſome extraordinary occaſions, to put perſons 
into the poſſeſſion of a dignity, revenue, &c. 
and it is either proper or improper ; the proper 
is when the thing itſelf, or part of it is deli- 
vered to the party, as by delivering or giving 
a lump or turf of earth; improper, when it 
is conferred by delivering a ſword, ſpear, ban- 
25 wand, ring, arrow, &c. as the enſign 

an . 

INVETERATE (A.) well-fixed, reſolute, 
ſtubborn, grown rooted, thoroughly ſettled 
by long continuance of hatred, anger, &c. | 

2 or INVE'TERACY 

a , thorough, unalterable e, 
will, hatred, or — N 

NVTDIous (A.) malicious, ill-natur'd, un- 
kind, ſtrained, or forced. 

IN VI'DIOUSNESS (S.) envy, anger, ill-will, 
hatred, malice. : 

INVI'GORATE (v.) to firengthen, put life, 
— vigour, and reſolution into a perſon or 


. 
INVINCIBLE (A.) unconquerable, that can- 
not de maſtered or overcome. 
— (A.) ſacred, that muſt be 
1 ſerved, and diligent] y rded, 
kept, done, or performed. Fo." | 
INVIRON (V.) to encompaſs about, to ſur- 
round, or hedge in on all fides. 
INVISIBLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or per- 
red by the eye. 
INVISIBLES (S.) the followers of Ofander, 
—— — Sevenkfeld, Cc. were ſo 
, . , vie t denied the perpetual viſi- 
bility of. the chu . | | 
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VERSION (S.) a changing the order, pro- 


INVERT (v.) to change the order or diſpoſi- 


INV 


the nature or p of beings that are not 
objects diſcernable by the eye; and this may 
ariſe from many cauſes, as the exceeding or 
| great diſtance of ſpace between the object and 
the eye, the minuteneſs of the objects being 
too ſmall for our natural perception, though 
otherwiſe near enough ; as are all thoſe crea- 
tures that are brouzht to our knowledge and 
fight by the help of microſcopes, &c. and 
laſtly, the immateriaſity of the being, as of 
the ſoul, angels, and God. 

INVITE (v.) to aſk, d:fire, call, or offer 
kindneſſes, rewards, or encouragements to 
come to a place, or do a thirg ; and is com- 
monly applied to people's being defired to 
come to a feaſt, or merry entertainment, 

INVITA'TION (S.) a friend!y bidding or re- 
quiring a perſon's attendance or company at a 
feaſt, an offering rewards, or ſettling great 
encouragements upon thoſe that do any thing 
at the requeſt of another, 

INUNDA”TION (S.) a ſudden and violent 
breaking in of, and overflowing with water. 

INVOCATE or INVO'KE (V.) to beg o“, 
call upon, pray, beſeech, or deſire help, aid, 
or aſſiſtance 8 another; but moſt com- 
monly is under ood of praying to God for 
his help and aſſiſtance in any particular, or 
the common affairs of life. 

IN VOC ACTION (S.) a begging for help, 2 

calling for aſſiſtance, eſpecially in a religious 

ſenſe ; the ancient poets, and the moderns in 


ms called upon the Mufes, &c. and the 
eathens upon their great men or heroes after 
their death; and ſo, by degrees, the martyrs 
and ſaints who were in great veneration a- 
mong the primitive Chriftians, were honour- 
ed with orations and rhetorical apoſtrophe's, 
after their deceaſe, upon a belief of their pre- 
ſence at their tombs, which at laſt crept into 
an idolatrous worſhip, and univerſal invoca- 
tion, ſo as to have particu'ar offices inſerted 
into the common ſervice-books ; and is now 
ſo extravagant among the more blinded or ig- 
noraut part of the Romiſb church, as to offer 
ten prayers to the Virgin Mary for one to 
God Almighty ; the eaftern church begun in 
the th century by calling upon the dead, and 
demanding their ſuffrage as preſent ia the di- 
vine offices; but the weſtern church carried 
it fo far as frequently to canonize thoſe they 
had any regard for, though the wickedne': 
of their lives gave them no title to any fucl, 
honour, to make proceſſions, maſſes, lita- 
nies, prayers and oblations for and to them. 
INVOYCE (S.) an account of goods ſhipped 
in one place, and conſigned to a factor, &c. 
at another, by which he is capable of know- 
ing the quaiity and charge, and regulating 
himſelf in the reception or ſale of them. 
INVOLVE (V.) to roll, fold, or wrap up any 
thing ; alſo to entangle, encumber, or en- 
gage in any troubleſome affair; in Arithrre- 
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INVISIBLENESS or INYISIBLULITY (8.) 


tick, or A'gebra, it is the multiplying a num - 
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imitation of them, in the entrance of their 
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by of root one or more times into or by 
itſelf. 

INVO'LUNTARY (A.) contrary to, or a- 

geainſt a perſon's will, inclination, or con- 
ſent ; in Phy/ich, any infirmity that occaſions 

the excretions, ſuch as the urine in the dia- 
betes, &c. to come away againſt the will of 
the patient, through the weakneſs of the 
veſſels to retain it. 

INVO'LUNTARiNESS (S.) unwillingneſs, 
or the doing or forbearing any thing againſt 
the natural defire, will, or inclination of a 
perſon. 

INVOLU'TION (S.) the wrapping or folding 
a thing up; but is commonly applied to the 
numerical multiplying a root or number into, 
or by itſelf, which when done once is called 
the ſe ond power, or a ſquare; when that 

product is again multiplied by the root, or 
original number, it is called the third power, 
or the cube, &c. 

INU'RE (V.) to accuſtom, to uſe, to cauſe a 
perſon to do the ſame thing often. 

INVU'LNERABLE (A.) that cannot be hurt 
or wounded, 

* (A.) on or towards the inſide of a 
thing. 

JOB (S.) the name of one of the canonical 
books of the Old Teſtament, concerning the 
author of which there are abundance of con- 
jectures; ſome think it was wrote by 75 
himſelf in Arabick or Syriach, and that Moſes 
or ſome other J#-aelite tranſlated it into He- 
brew afterwards ; ſome that Elibu, one of 
Job's friends, wrote it; others that Moſes, 
Solomon, Tſaiab, &c. were the authors; but 
It is generally allowed the original language of 
it is Hebrew, but blended with many Arabick 


and Chaldee expreſſions, and ſeveral particular | 


turns that are not to be met with in Hebrezv, 
for which reaſon it is a very difficult and ob- 
ture book to tranſlate truly; it is written in 
verſe, but not confined to any particular mea- 
ſore or cadence, and the beauty conſiſts prin- 
cipally in noble expreſſions, bold and ſublime 
thoughts, lively emotions, fine deſcriptions, 
and a great diverſity of characters; all anti- 
quity does not furniſh a poem more copious, 
lofty, magnificent, diverſified, adorned, or 
affecting than this. 


JOBB (S.) a piece of work of ſort or kind, 
but commonly applied to a thing or 


matter, 


eſpecially in the repairing or mend- 


ing way. | 
JO'BBER (S.) one that does ſmall pieces of 
work, eſpecially in repairs; alſo the name of 
one that deals in buying and ſelling of ſhares 
in companies ſtocks, annuities, or other go- 
vernment ſecurities. 

OBBERNO*WL (S.) a large-headed, igno- 
rant, ſtupid fellow, a blunderbuſs or block head, 
JO'CKEY (8.) a dealer in, hreeder, teacher, 

or trainer of horſes, 
JOCKEY (V.) to impoſe upon, to chouſe, 
cheat, diappoint, thruſt out, let aſide, 


JOL 

JOCO'SE or JO'CULAR (4, 5 
ing, wanton, arch, waggiſh, rr . 

JOCO'SENESS, JO*CULARNESs, « Jo. 
CULA*RITY (S.) mirth, jeffing, wanton- 

W Jinn _ 

, a 2 . ful 
— 75 — n 
G or JO'GGLE (V.) to 2 

J hunch 40 the elbow, dne 

JOG or JO'GGLE (S.) a thruſt, ſhake, g 
gentle blow with the elbow. N 

JOIN (V.) to add one part or thing to anothe: 
to knit, unite, or marry together, F 

JOrNER (S.) an artificer or worker in the 
moſt curious part of wood work, ſuch a a. 
binets, pulpits, all ſorts of wainſcotting, kt, 
ſo called, from the frequent occafion he hay 
of joining many ſmall pieces to make a fn, 
as in fineering, &c. 

JOINERY (S.) the art of performing the to- 
rious part of wood work, ſuch as the win. 
ſcotting of rooms, pewing churches, making 
pu'pits, 7Ix &c. | 

OFNING (S.) adding, uniting, cementing, 

J gluing, * two or more things togtther, 

JOINT (S.) in Mechanicks, the place uber 
two ſtones are cemented by mortar, or pte 
of wood by glue; in Nature, wherever ay 
flexure or bending of the part is, by meaty 
of certain bones turning upon a ſocket, u 
the wriſt, elbow, knee, &c. in Trade, with 
the Butchers, a whole leg, ſhoulder, &, » 
ſo called. 

IJOTNTER (S.) a very large plane or infn- 
ment uſed by coopers, carpenters, joinen, 
&c. to plane their ſtaves, boards, &c. bu 
to fit exactly. 

JOI'NT-HEIR (S.) one that is an equal ber 
or co- heir with another in an eſtate, &c, 

JOINTLY (Part.) in conjunction or agte- 
ment with one or ſeveral perſons. 

JOUYNTURE (S.) ſo much as a huſband te- 
tles upon the wife, in lieu of her fortune c 
dowry, in money, &c, which at mami 
ſhe brings him. 

JorNTURE (V.) to ſettle or make overt 
a wife, or truſtees, for her uſe, money or a 
eſtate, &c. at the time of marriage. 

JOISTS (S.) the ſtrong timbers that the floon 
of houſes, &c. are laid upon. : 

JOKE (V.) to pun, jeſt, or talk wagilth, 
merrily, or humorouſſy. 

JOKE (S.) a pun, droll, or merry, but ofet- 
times ſatyrical ſpeech. 1 Fe 

JO'LLITY or JO'LLINESS (S.) mirth, fur 
ty, feaſting, ſporting. 

O'LLY (A.) fat, luſty, gay, merry, & 

OLT (V.) to ſhake or joſtle by a coach's 
ing over a hollow or rugged way ; allow 
toſs to and fro by the trotting of a horte & 
by haſtily taking up and ſetting down. | 

JOLT (S.) a violent ſhock, occatioved bf d 

irregular motion of a coach or wage 


IPS 


or 0 LTER. HEAD (S.) a large head; 
*. 4 ſtupid fellow, or block head. 

IO NICK (S.) an order in ArchiteFure, com- 
> monly called the third by the moderns ; its 
diſtiogoiſhing character is the ſlenderneſs and 
flutings of its columns, and the volutes or 
rams-horns that adorn its capital; among 


l the Ancients, there was a ſect of philoſo- 
phers, whoſe favourite tenet was, that water 
c. was the origin of all things, and theſe were 


called the Lick ſet, of whom Thales was 


the founder, 

JoT ($.) a point, title, or very ſmall part of 
a matter. . 

JOVE (S.) the heathens name for Jupiter, or 
the great God, ſuppoſed a contraction of the 
Hebrew word Jebovab. : 

O'VIAL (A.) merry, briſk, gay, jolly, c. 

And or JOU'ERING (S.) a grumbling 
like a dog, a continyal murmuring, uneaſi- 
nels, or quarrelling. 

Jou RN AL. (S.) a diary, or daily account of 
what happens, either in trade, travelling, or 
otherwiſe ; among Merchants, the journal is 
a principal book into which all the particulars 
of their trading tranſactions are fairly copied 
and digeſted, and made debtors under proper 
heads, from the pocket - books, memoran- 
dums, or waſte-books of themſelves or ſer- 
yants, in order to be poſted into the ledger. 

JOU'RNEY (S.) fo far as a perſon goes or 
travels from home, and is commonly under- 
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ſtood to be on land z if by ſea, it is called a| 


voyage. 

JOU'RNEY (V.) to travel from one place or 
country do another. 

JOU'RNEY-MAN (S.) one hired by a maſter 
of a trade to work for him, without expeQ- 

* ing any other profit, than being paid a certain 
ſum for his wages. | 

JOU'RNEY-WORK (S.) ſuch as is done at 
ſo much per day or yard, &c. without rec- 
koning materials, that being found by the 


employer, 
JOWL or JOLL (S.) the head, neck, or up- 


per part of a ſalmon, 
JO WLER (S.) a common name for a hunt- 


lug dog. p 

OY (S.) mirth joici 
74 ) ' „ gladneſs, rejoicing, pleaſure, 
JOY'FUL or — (A.) glad, pleaſant, 


=3T 


W ROY NING OF ISSUE: (s.) in Low, when 

alſoto contending parties agree to refer their cauſe 

ile, u to the trial of a jury, 

| JOY'NT TENANTS (s.) ſuch as come to 

by tt and ho'd lands or tenements by one title. 

zoo, 6 Wich ($.) in Sufol, formerly called 
Cifpefwich, its ſituation is low in a bottom, 

Jol! dad a fort of ſemi-circle, by the fide 


4 
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of the river; the town is large, extending 2 
mile from St. Mattheevs to St. Hellen upon 
the road, and as much from north to ſouth ; 


it has a good bridge over the river Gippen, 


by ſome called the Orzoe/7; formerly it had 
a commodious haven, and a very great trade, 
which occaſioned it to be very populous, and 
to have abundance of rich merchants in 
it, but at preſent its trade and ſhipping is 
much decreaſed, It is divided into four 
wards, which contain twelve pariſhes, with 
very large ſtreets, and but few people; the 
town is neat and commodious, though built 
in the ancient faſhion ; the market-place is 
very ſpacious, and the butchery (which was 
built by cardinal Y/!ſcey, who was born here, 
and whoſe father was a butcher) is fine, the 
inns are good, and all manner of provifions 
cheap. It is a corporation, governed by two 
bailiffs, who are juſtices of the peace, ten 
portmen, four of which are juſtices of the 
pezce, two coroners, twenty-four common- 
council men, two chamberlains, a recorder, 
and a town-clerk, &c. ſends two burgeſſes to 
parliament ; the bailiffs paſs fines and reco- 
veries, hold pleas for all manner of actions, 
both civil and criminal, and appoint the affize 
of bread, &c. No free-man can be forced to 
ſerve on juries out of the town againſt his 
will, or bear any offices for the king, but 
ſheriffs for the county ; are toll free in all other 
parts of the kingdom, are intituled to all 
waifs and eſtrays, &c, and to all goods caſt 
on ſhore within their admiralty juriſdiction, 
which extends on the coaſt of Er. 
Harzpich, and on both ſides the Suffolk coaſt ; 
diſtant from Londn 55 computed, and 68 
meaſured miles. This town has fix markets 
a week, for proviſions, but the three chief 
are Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
when all forts of goods are brought out of 
the country ; formerly there were 21 churches 
in this town, of which 12 are ſtill remain- 
ing, and the ruins of moſt of the others ; 
it has yet a good maritime trade, though no- 
thing near ſo great as formerly; it is very 
remarkable, that though thips of 500 tons 
burden may, upon a ſpring tide, come up 
very near to the town, and ſeveral as large 
have been built there, yet the river is ſcarce 
navigable for the ſmalleſt boats above the 
town. 
IRA'SCIBLE (A.) ſubject or inclinable to be 
angry, or fly into a paſſion. 
IRE (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, wrath, fury. 
VREBY (S.) in Cumberland, an ancient, but 
mean town, which hes a ſmall market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 
225 computed, and 290 meaſured miles, 
IRIS (S.) the rainbow); alſo the darkith circle 
about the nipples of womens breaſts ; the 
painters repreſented it by a young nymph 
with large wings, ſtretched in the form of 
a ſemĩ - circle, the plumes being ſet in rows 


of divers colours, with her hair hanging — 
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eyes, her breafts like clouds, and 
ter falling from her body, holding 
in her hand a rainbow, or flower-de-luce., 

FRE * to teaze, trouble, vex, or be un- 
eaſy to the mind. 

IRKSOME (A.) troubleſome, uneaſy, afflic- 

tive, tireſome. f 

TRON (S.) a hard, fuſible, and malleable me- 

tal, conſiſting of an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur, 
but very impure and irregularly mixed, which 
oecafions it to be very liable to ruſt ; it is 
the hardeſt, drieſt, and moſt difficult of all 
metals to melt ; it may be ſoftened by heat- 
ing it and hammering it often, and permit- 
ting it to cool naturally; it is hardened by 
quenching it in the water; it may be made 
white by cooling it in ſal armoniac and quick- 
kme; the ſtrongeſt temper of iron is ſaid to 
be that which it takes in the juice of ſtrained 
worms; a red-hot ir applied to a roll of 
falphur, diſſolves and finks into a fine duſt ; 
iron has a great conformity with copper, and 
are very difficult to ſeparate, when ſoldered 
together; the Chymifts call this metal Mars, 
and repreſent it by this character &. 

'T'RON (V.) to ſmooth linen-cloth, as women 

do while it is damp, by rubbing it over with 
a ſmooth and hot iron ; alſo to puniſh offen- 
ders, by putting them into irons or chains. 

IRO'NICAL (A.) after a mocking and jeering 

manner, ſaying one thing, and meaning the 

ite contrary. 

T'RON-MONGER (S.) a perſon that deals in 
various ſorts of iron wares, 

TI'RON-SICK (A.) a ſhip or boat is faid to be 
ſo, when the bolt ſpikes or nails are ſo eaten 
away with ruſt, that they ſtand hollow in 
the planks, by means whereof the ſhip leaks, 

IRON (S.) a figure in Rbetorick, by which 
we ſpeak the direct contrary of what we 
mean, intend, or purpoſe, 

* (V.) to enlighten, or caſt forth 

ims. 

IRRA“TIONAL. (A.) void of, or contrary to 
reaſon, prudence or common ſenſe ; in Arith- 
metick, ſuch numbers as are not capable of 
having their roots exactly found or extracted, 
are called ford or irrational numbers; and in 
Geometry, ſuch lines or figures as are incom- 
menſurable to rational ones, are called irra- 
tional lines or figures. 

IRRATIONA'LITY or IRRA'TIONAL- 
NESS (S.) the want or defectiveneſs of 
reaſon. 

IRRECONCT'LEABLE (A.) inveterately hat- 
ing, unappea ſable; alſo contradictory, or that 
cannot be made to agree. 

IRRECO'VERABLE (A.) loft for ever, paſt 
all poſſib lity of getting again. 

IRRE'FRAGABLE (A.) paſt all contradic- 
tion, undeniable, plain, clear. 

IRRE'GULAR (A.) diſorderly, contrary to 
rule, methad or diſcipline ; in Geometry, thoſe 
bodies that are not terminated by equal and 


ISI 


IRREGULA'RITY ( 8.) unevennel, 
derline trariety Gy. 
— — f _ roles, lam, 1 

IRRELI'GION (S.) Patel, a wig 


or acting contrary to the 
ſtraints of religion. en 


IRREME'DIABLE (A. 
helping or preventing, 
RRE'P ABLE 
l 'PARABLE (A.) that cannot be mew, 
ed or repaired; alſo a lo 
compenſated. : e 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLE (A. 
Lo blamed, or — do 1 
ESFSTIBLE (A.) too mighty to be wi 
ſttood, that cannot be reſiſted, 22 
IRRESOLUTE (A unkzel, 
'SOLUTE (A.) unſtable 
| refolved, undetermined, = 
IRRETRIE'VEABLE (A.) past all nn. 
— that cannot be altered, amended, c x- 


IRRE'FERENCE or IRREVERENT. 
NESS (S.) undecent, or unſeemly behavior, 
_ at religious exerciſes, and in religny 
P 

IRREVE'RSIBLE (A.) unalterably fixed, th 
cannot be changed or recalled, 

IRRETVOC ABLE (A.) that cannot be c 
revoked, altered, or changed. 

I'RRITABLE (A.) that may be made u, 

inflamed, ftirred up, or provoked, 

I'RRITATE (V.) to enrage, make ay, 
provoke, or incenſe, 

IRRITA'TION (S.) a provoking, or makig 
angry, a ſtirring up to wrath. 

IRRU'PTION (S.) a violent breaking out « 

water, fire, an army into a neighbours 
country not as yet at war, &c, 

IS (V.) the third perſon fingular of the wh 
ſubſtantive I am, aſſerting the being or &- 
iſtence of ſome other perſon or being bel 
one's ſelf, - 

ISCURE'TIC (A.) of a forcing nature; 1. 
in Phyfick, it is a medicine to force unit 
when ſtopped by the ſtone, gravel, or otic 
diſorders. 

I'SCURY (s.) a ſtoppage or ſuppreſſica of th 


urine. 
ISICLE (s.) a ſmall portion of water it l 
eaves of a houſe, or any other place or thiy 
where water drains from, and by the fe 
bn — — — or froze 188 
ng, thin flreaks of ice. 
ISING-GLASS (S.) a fort of gue mi 
from a fiſh' that breeds in n 
in Germany, and which has no _— 
about 2 which — cut —. 
pieces, and boiled to 2 „ * - 
is ſpread abroad and dried, and then bref 
to us as we fee 0 el Se 
ſo it is conſequen in 
ariſing from too thin and ſharp a fn of # 
fluids © 15 


Eke farfaces, are called irregular bodles. 
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nate 
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. of the 
PSS) and imagined to the fone with 


gen 
ſo remarkably ſerviceable to all the country, 
by improving huſbandry and manufactures, | 
that the E iam paid them divine honours ; 
they rep ted Is with the head of a cow, 
or at leaſt with a creſcent on her head, and 
between the horns of the creſcent they placed 
a globe, to. Ggnify her univerſality 3 the is 
ſometimes figured with a bird upon her 
head, ſuppoſed to be the Ibis, and ſometimes 
with a key, a croſs, and a whip in her hand; 
many other nations worſhipped an Iii, but 
theirs was not this It; expoſitors have made 
js all the goddeſſes round; anciently the 
feaſts called Ilia were ſolemnized in honour 
of her, which were full of abominable im- 
purities, for which reaſon thoſe who were 
initiated, were obliged to take an oath of ſe- 
creſy 3 theſe feaſts held nine days fu a 
but were ſo abominable, that the Roman ſe- 
nate aboliſhed them under the conſulate of 
Piß and Gabinius, which the emperor Com- 
mdu 200 years after reſtored, and aſſiſted at 
them himſelf, carrying the Armbis ; her 
priefts were called Ifiaci, who carried a branch 
of ſex wormwood in their hands inſtead of 
olive, and wore linen garments, and ſhoes 
made of the thinneſt bark of the tree Pa- 


pyrut, | | 
Ao (s.) the name of a large iſland of 


the north or frozen ſea, led by the Nor- 
weyians ; the two chief cities whereof are 
Hia and Schalbolt, which are both biſhops 
ſees ; . beſides theſe there are but about fix or 
ſeren towns more, the inhabitants commonly 
living in caves of the mountains; the caſtle 
of Ballade is the reſidence of the governor for 
the king of Denmark ; the people formerly 
worlhipped Jupiter by the name of Thor and 
Mercury ; Chriftianity was eſtabliſhed among 
them about the year 1000, and the reforma- 
uon was introduced by Chriftern III. It is 
about 200 leagues long, and 100 broad; its 
longeſt day in the ſummer ſolſtice is 24 hours 
without any night, and ſo contrarily when 
the ſun enters Capricorn, there is no day; 
the air is extream ſharp, and the ground ge- 
nerally mountainous and barren ; yet io ſome 
level parts there are paſtures and meadows ſo 
rich, that the beaſts that are put therein muſt 
be fed by meaſure, or they would burſt them- 
ſelves with feeding; the oxen of this iſland 
have no horns, and- ſcarce any trees are to be 
wo in it but juniper-buſhes ; it hath 

dh mountains covered at the top with ſnow, 
y nevertheleſs at times vomit fire ; the 
iekeſt is called Heela, in which there are 


AST 
merchants drive a great trade; there is alſo a 


lations turn every thing into ſtone without 

altering the form of it; there is alſo an- 

other fountain whoſe water kills all that drink 

of it. 

TSLAN DER (s.) an inhabitant of, or dweller 
upon an iſland. 

ISLE or ISLAND (S.) a country ſurrounded 
or encompaſſed with the ſea or rivers. + 
ISLES (S.) in Arcbitecture, are the wings or 
fides of a building; this term is particularly 
uſed in the diviſion of the infide of churches 
upon the floor or pavement, where they are 
called the fide and the middle iſes, the upper 

rts being called galleries. | 


iſland; alſo a fmall round hole worked round 
about with thread or filk like a button-hole, 
is called an r/et-bol, 

ISO'CHRONAL (A.) of equal portions of 
time, like the vibrations of a well-regulated 
pendulum, 

ISOME'RIA (S.) a reducing, bringing, or di- 
viding any thing into equal parts; and in 
Algebra, it is the freeing an equation from 
fractions, by reducing them all to one deno- 
mination. 

ISOPERI'METERS or ISOPERI'METRAL 
FIGURES (S.) ſuch as have equal perime- 
ters or circumferences. F 

ISO'SCELES (s.) ſuch triangles as have two 
legs or fides equal to one another. 

FSSUANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, for a lion 
or other creature in a coat of arms, that 
ſeems coming out or from under a chief, 
* houſe, wood, &c. and ſhews but half 


is . 

ISSUE (S.) in Lato, ſignifies ſometimes the 
children begotten between a man and his 
wife; ſometimes the profits ariſing from 
fines, amerciaments, &c. ſometimes the pro- 
fits of lands or tenements; ſometimes the 
point or matter depending in a ſuit ; in gene- 
ral, it ſignifies an effect or reſult that ariſes or 
comes from ſome cauſe preceding, 

ISSUE (S.) in Phy/ich, is a ſmall artificial inci- 
fion or aperture made in the fleſhy part of the 
body, in order to draw off or drain ſome fu- 
perfluous humours which afflict it. 

ISSUE (V.) to come forth, out of, or from, 
to publiſh, make known, or declare, 

I'SSUELESS (A.) without offspring, one that 
has no children. 

FSTHMIAN-GAMES (S.) games celebrated 
every three years in honour of Neptune, a- 
mong the ancient Greeks, and which were the 
third order of facred ſports, inſtituted by The- 
ſeus in the s of Corinth, in imitation of 
Hercules, who inſtituted the Olympian games; 
the reward was a crown of parſley, which 
was afterwards changed into a crown of 
pine, and a reward of 100 filver drachmæ 


added. | 
I'ISTHMUS (S.) a neck of land which _ 
ra 


mines of brimſtone, wherewith * 


fountain with ſmoaking water, whoſe exha- 


pa 
ISLET (S.) a ſmall, diminutive, or little 
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jmacy gee rat rage terre 
as bear a 

ym oa — ridge t hat ſeparates the noſ- 
trils, &c. are called het. | 

ITA'LIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, com- 
ing from, or growing in the country called 

ary. 

men (S.) an uneaſy, troubleſome diſtemper, 
that occafions the patient to be continually 
rubbing or ſcratching the affected part; it is 
of two ſorts or kinds, the humid and the dry, 
both infectious; the humid breaks out in ſmall 
puliles or watry bladders, which contain a 
great number of minute living creatures ſhaped 
like a tortoiſe, which are ſuppoſed to gnaw 
the fibrous parts of the fleſh and ſkin, for 
which reaſon, waſhes made of ſalts, ſulphurs, 
mercury, &c. are properer cures for it than 
ointments, as being more ſubtle, and entering 
into the pores of the ſkin more eafily, and ſo 
deſtroying the eggs as well as the creatures ; 

- fometimes it is applied to a ſtrong defire for, 
or propenſion to a thing, as one addicted to 
xaming, is ſaid to have the itch of gaming 
upon him, &c. 

F'TEM (s.) a bint, warning, or caution; alſo 

- @ particular, or an article in an account, in- 
denture, agreemert, &c. 

TTERATE (V.) to do a thing over again, to 


repeat often. 

ITINERANT (A.) travelling from one place 
to another. 

ITINERARY (S.) a journal, or particular ac- 
count of a journey or voyage, in which the 

moſt remar actions and things are de- 
{cribed. 

JU'BILANT (A.) joyful, merry, ſinging, or 
exulting for joy. 

JU'BILEE (S.) a time of publick and ſolemn 
feaſting, rejoicing, ſporting, and praifing God; 
among the Jeu, it was the fiftieth year, or 
that which fell out after ſeven weeks of years, 
which began on the firſt day of Tizri, or 
about our Septan ber, being near the autumnal 
equinox ; in this year no one either ſowed or 
reaped, but all were ſatisfied with what the 
earth and trees brought forth of themſelves, 
and thoſe who bad ſold or mortgaged their 
Jands entered into free poſſeſſion again; all 
Hebrew ſlaves were ſet at liberty with their 
wives and children on the tenth day of this 
month, the firſt nine being ſpent in all man- 
ner of joy, pleaſure, and rejoicings, during 
which times the ſlaves did not work for their 
maſters, but only feaſted at their expence ; 
on the 1cth day the counſellors of the Sanbe- 
drim ordered the trumpets to ſound, at which 
inſtant the ſlaves were declared free; in imi- 
tation of which, the popes grant indulgences 
to all of their communion, whereby they 
pretend to releaſe them from the ſlavery and 
puniſhment of fin, by a plenary remiſſion and 
indulgence. Boniface VIII. firſt inflituted a 

jubilee in 1300, and ordered it to be obſerved 


every 100 years j Clement VI. reduced it M 


JUD 


5b yeirs3 Urban VI. to 35; nd Yn . 


to 25, where it now continues 7. 
which, the popes upon —— ju 
Peter's chair, have frequently celebrates 
jubilee, and alſo upon other . ( 
cafions ; the ceremony is thus ; Ju 
The pope goes to St, Peters church to dy t 
what they call the gate, which is wally c 
up, and opened on this occafion t 
3 only, knock. 
ing three times with a golden hammer, w. 0 
peating the 19th verſe of the 113th Pals, f 
Open to me the gates of righteouſneſs, ont | Jul 
will go into them and praiſe the Lind; 2 la 
which time the maſons break down the ml Cf, | 
which done, the pope kneels down befor i th 
whilſt the penitentiaries of St. Peter wh & 
him with holy water, then taking up th P 
croſs, begins to ſing the Te Deum, 2nd ent in 
the church, the clergy following bim; i tr: 
the mean time three cardinal legates ar fey ca 
to open the three other holy gates, with th 0 
ſame ceremonies, in the churches of St, Jus ch 
of Lateran, of St. Paul, and St. Moy ts ler 
Greater ; this is performed at the chend C 
Cbriftmas-Ewve, and the next morning th by 
pope gives his benediction to the people ü lea 
the jubilee form. When the holy yer he. bur 
pired, they ſhut the gates again in this nw- wh 
ner; the pepe after blefling the ſtone ut alte 
mortar, lays the firſt ſtone, and leaves ther alw 
twelve boxes full of gold and filver medab; mat 
formerly abundance of people of all bm the 
went to Rome from all parts at theſe ting, Mc 
but latterly few go but thoſe who live in l- tant 
ly, the pope allowing them to keep jubi i don 
their own country; to which are annetei te *. I 
ſame favours as i went to Rone, large 
JUDAICAL (A.) of or belonging to the ce mar 
or people of the Jews, fron 
JU'DAIZE (v.) to imitate or practiſe the w- mile 
remonies of the Fetus, eſpecially in hm eG ( 
— with 
JUDGE (V-) to reaſon, think, ſuppoſe, u neck 
imagine; alſo to hear and determine i a calle 
troverſy. * * Fol 
DGE (S.) one appointed by the power 1 
— of a —— other ſupream maph cland 
trate to determine criminal matters, accord impot 
to the laws of the country where be line GU 
among the Jetos, they were a number of e ing t. 
heads of every tribe, to whom the ws 6 
power of magiſtracy was committed. 0 , 
JU'DGMENT (s.) a faculty of the a ms 
which the perceives the relation that $6 CE 
tween two or more ideas ; in a Legal mo_ 
it is the ſentence or deciſion pronouns E 
the king or other ſupream magiſtrate, © the &. 
perſon, or by thoſe by — ING 
Religious Senſe, it means the e _ 
God inflicts upon thoſe who if a 
him, and more properly to be 7 com 
that be ſends accord KE ( 
upon 2 
LAP 
Feaſar 


JUL 


1 der 
1 VY, 4 1 

bu ſ ne ſs is ſo 
= Ju DICATURE (S.) the profeſſion, power, 
to or authority of thoſe who preſide in law- 
— eaurts; alſo the court itſelf, 


JUDICIAL or JUDI'CIARY (A.) according 


— thods, or directions 
the regular orders, me y 

Ur of a — of law * alſo Aſtrology, or that 

ck. (ence that pretends to ſoretel future events, 


or relate paſt ones, by the poſitions and in- 
fluences of the ſtars. 


in : ſedate, calm, regu- 
UDI'CIOUS (A.) wiſe, ſedate, calm, regu 

— 0 Jar, done with ſkill and underſtanding. 

wh K. IVES or S. II ES (S.) in Cormwall, upon 


{a like a tongue; it was formerly called 
Pendennis, is a neat town for this county; the 
inhabitants are wealthy, and have a good 
trade in pilchazds, and the haven below it is 
called St. Ties Bay, which is now but incon- 
ſderable, by reaſon of the bay's being »Jmoſt 
choaked up with ſand z it is a borough that 
ſends two members to parliament, z king 
Charles I. ano 1641, renewed their charter, 
by which he grants them to have a common- 
ſeal, a mayor, 12 capital, and 24 interior 
burgeſſes, a recorder, town-clerk, &c. of 
which the mayor in his office, and a year 
aſter, the ſenior burgeſs and recorder ſhall be 
always juſtices of the peace ; they have two 
markets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday ; 
the election for members of parliament is 
made by the corporation, and all the inbabi- 
tunts that pay ſcot and lot; diſtant from Lon- 
dn 229 computed, and 279 meaſured miles. 
N. IVES (S.) in Huntingdonſbire, is a fair, 
large, and ancient town, that has a very good 
market for cattle weekly on Monday ; diſtant 
from, London 49 computed, and 57 meaſured 
miles. 
UG (S.) an earthen pot, commonly made 
with a ſwelling in the belly, and a ſlender 
neck, thoſe made ſtreight or cyliadrical being 
called mugs; alſo a pleaſant, familiar nick- 
name for Joan, or any country woman. 
LIN (S.) uſing fleight of hand; alſo 
elandeſtinely or underhandedly cheating or 
impoſing upon a perſon, 
GULAR (A.) of, belonging, or appertain- 
ng to the neck, throat, or windpipe. 
ICE (S.) the moiſture or gravy of meat; 
alſo the liquid part cf plants ; alſo ſeveral of 
the liquid parts of a human body. 
I'CELESS (A.) dry, without ary fort of 
moiſture, 
þI'CINESS (S.) the having a Rqu d ſubſtance 
naturally mixed or interſperſed with or among 
the dry and ſolid parts of any matter. 
INGO (s.) in Buckinghamphire, a pleaſant 
town, ſeated among woods, with a weekly 
market on Friday; diſtant from Lond:n 30 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles. 
KE (V.) to ſtand or pearch as a hawk does 
* a tree, &c. | 
LAP or JU'LEP (s.) in Pharmacy, is a 
Ficaluut, ealy potion preſcribed to fick perſons, 


a perſon bas in any art, ſcience, | 


the ſea-banks, and as it were hangs over the |, 


JUL . 


which aſually conſiſts. of diſtilled waters or 
light decoctions, commonly ſweetened with 
ſugar or clarified juices ; ſometimes uſad as 4 
dier-drink, but moſtly as a vehicle for vthes x 
medicines. 5 

JU'LIAN PERIOD (S.) is a revolution of 

7980 Jalian years, compoſed of threa cycles 

multiplied contiauaily one into another, ta 

wit, of the ſun conſi ling of 28 years, of the 

moon of 19 years, and of the indiction of 15 

yeats, which is done thus; take for the firſt, 

ſecond, third, &c. year of this period that 
which hath the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. of 
the cycle of the fun ; the firſt, ſecond, talrd, 

&c. of the cycle ot the moon; and firſt, ſe- 

cond, third, &c. of the cycle of the indic- 

tion, which will require 7980 years to return 
to a year marked with the ſame number in 
each cycle; this period was invented by Ju- 
lius Scaliger about 1580; the uſe of this pe- 
riod is to have a fixed rule for the eomputing 
of years among the different opinions of chro- 
nologers, who do not agtee in the epocha and 
calculation of years from the creation of the 
world ; the firſt year of the Chriſtian zra, in 
all our computations, is univerſally allowed to 
be the 4714th of this period, ſo that to find 
the year of the Julian period any year of 

Chriſt is, is on'y adding the given year to 

4713, and the ſum is the year of the period; 

as this preſent year 1739 is the 645d year 

of the period; or any action being given in 
the year of the Julian period, to know what 
year of Chriſt it happened in, if the given 
number exceed 4713, ſubſtract that from it, 
and the remainder is the year of the action; 

28 ſuppoſe, I ſay the revolution in England 

happened in the 6401 year of the Julian pe- 

riod, what year of Chriſt was it? Anſwer, 

1623 ; but if the queſtion be how many years 

before Chriſt was any action; as ſuppoſe Rome 

was faid to be built in the 3962 year of the 

period, this taken from 4714, leaves 572 

years before Chriſt, &c. 

JU'LIAN YEAR (S.) is that uſed in England 
and ſeveral other countries ſtil called the old 
year, introduced by Julius Ceſar, which for 

years together has but 365 days, but every 
ourth year 366 days, .upon account that 6 
hours and 365 days was the mean ſolar year, 
and 4 times 6 hours made one natural day 
but this, by experience, is found to be too 
much by about 11 minutes, fo that in about 
131 years this account will be one day to 
late, which occaſions the difference between 
the Julian and Gregorian account or year. 
JULY* ;S.) the name of the ſeventh manth, 
according to the vulgar computation, and of 
the fifth according to the civil account; about 
the 24th day of this month, what ae com- 
monly called the dog-days begin, which by 
reaſon of the ſultrineſs of the air is ſeldom 

ſo healthful as the other ſeaſons of the year; 

the Painters repreſent this month by a ſtr 
ro:uſt man, having a light yellow jacket on, 
111 cating 
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eating cherries, or other red fruits, which are! 
now in their full prime and ripeneſs, with a 
ſwarthy, fun-burnt f ce, neck, and hands, 
his head crowned with a garland of cent-u:y 
and thyme, bearing a ſcythe on his ſhoulder, 
with a bottle hanging at his girdle, and a lion 
by his ſide. 

JPU'MBALS (S.) a p'eaſant conſection, or ſu- 
gated paſte. 

JU'MBLE (V.) to ſhake or mix conſuſedly to. 
gether, to make a hodge - podge. 

JU'MBLE (S.) a confuſed maſs or heap, a 
chaos, or hodge-podge 


- JUMP (V.) to leap with both feet cloſe toge- 


ther. 
JUMP (S.) the act of leaping with both feet 
c'oſe, or the fpace of ground that a pe: ſon 


throws his whole body at one time in ſuch a | 


manner. 
JUMPS (S.) an inferior kind of ſtays or bo4- 
dice, worn by ſome women, not ſo ſtiff or 


full-boned as ſtays, but higher and Riſfer|, 


than a quilted waiſtcoat or jacket. 
JU'NCTO or JU'NTO (S.) a company of 
conſpirators, or a factious aſſemb y of ma'e- 


contents met together, either to exerciſe that |. 


authority which their reb-)lion has put in their 
power, or to conſult of ways and means of 
carrying on and ſupporting their preſent and 
future defigns. 

CTURE (S.) a joining, cementing, or 
coupling together; alſo the very inſtant of 
time that any thing is done or tranſacted in; 
alſo the fate, condition, or poſture that any 
affairs are in. 

E (S.) the fxth month by the vu'gar 
computation, and the fourth by-the civil 
reckoning of the year ; the ancients repreſent 
this month by a young men cloathed in a 
mantle of a deep green colour, having bis 
head ornamented with a cornet of bents, 
kirg-cobs, and meiden hair, holding in his 
left- hand an angle, in ius fight Cancer, and 
on his arm a baſket of ſummer fruits. 

JU'NETIN, - IENNETTIN G, or JOHN 
APPLE (S.) a ſmall eating apple that is firſt 
ripe in the month of June. 

JU'NIOR (A.) one younger in ape, or of a 
ſhorter ſtanding in a college, &c. than ſome 
others, 

JU'NIPER (s.) the rame of a tree, or the 
berries giowing thereon, from which a diſ- 
tilled Nquor, called by the vulgar geneva, is 
m de. 

JUNE (S.) any pert or parcel. of old cable, 
hawicrs, &c. which are uſed to hang for fen- 

ders by the ſhip's ſides, or elſe it is unt wiſted, 
and made into p'ates for cables, rope-yarn, 
or finnet, and if it be rotten they make oak- 
ham of it. 

JU'NKETTING (s.) merry-making, feaſting, 
eating ſwcet-meats, &c. 

JUNO (S.) among the 4d Heathers, was called 
the goddeſs of kingdoms and riches ; ſhe was 


\ the davghter of Saturn and Rbea, otherwiſe 


JUR 


. eaſed Cybele and Opt, and the wifs of 
ter, and queen of the gods; ſhe goes by abun. 
dance of names, and is reported to at 
bathed herſe'f in a particular f:untain I 
year, where ſhe fill recovered her youtl, 
virginity, and vigour. 

JUNO'NIA {S.) certain feaſts cel-bratcd in bo- 
— of Jum, at which time the maids of 
all ages ran races, and petitioned her to s; 
them huſbanes ; at — altar was * 
to her as the goddeſs of marriage, whore the 
new married couple offered either a whit 
cow, geeſe, or ravens, from which they took 
the gall before they ſacrificed, and threw it 
behind the altar, to intimate that in that fate 
of life no bitterneſs of ſpirit ſha!l remain, 

'VORY (S.) elephants teeth, or the leaves or 
plates cut out, off, or from the ſolid part, of 
the large tuſks of elephants, 

JU*PITER (S,) called by the heathens the fi- 
ther of the gods and men; he went by abur- 
dance of names, and has as many monſtram, 
abſurd actions attributed to him 2s the extn- 
vagancy of a corrupted invention could po. 
bly invent; in the preſent Aftronny, it i 
one of the ſeven planets marked Y ; in. 
bit is between Saturn and Mars, bas 2 wt. 
tion round its own axis in 9 hours 56 mi- 
nutes, and a periodical revolution round the 
ſun in 4332 days 12 hours, and is the bipeef 
of all the planets, and is ſuppoled to hae: 
ſurface 400 times es large as that of the 
earth; in its courſe it is eclipſed by the mom, 
by the earth, and by Mars; Galileo firſt il 
covered the 4 little ſtars or moons which 
move round him, called his ſatellites; the fit 
or innermoſt of theſe makes its revolution i 
r day, 18 hours, 32 minutes; the ſecondin 
3 days, 13 hours, and 12 minutes; the thid 
in 7 days, 3 hours, and 50 minutes; the 
fourth in 16 days, 18 hours, and 9 minutts; 
to a beholder placed in Jupiter, theſe f- 
lites muſt afford a very agreeable projet, 
ſometimes they riſe all together, ſometims 
they zre all together in the meridian rang 
one under anther, and ſometimes all appar 
together in the horizon in d fferent parts, and 
frequently undergo ech pſes; the day and night 
are of the fame length. all over its fur, 
wiz, five hours; there are four cifferzat kina 
of months, and 45co new moon?, v 
are as often eclipſed as when in oppolitive b 
the fun they fall into the ſhadow of J; 
among the Alchymiſts, Jupiter fignifis tk 
philoſophers ſtone; the Ajralgers fignify 
it magiſtrates, ſcholars, riches, pleaſure, & 
ligion, : 

JU'RATS (S.) in ſome counties, 28 211 
fone in Kent, Rye in Eſſex, Ce are n 
nature of a'dermen for governing their 4 
corporations; ſo in Fork they have 4 * 
and 12 juyats, or aſſiſtants, to go 
iſland, 

JURTDICAL ( A.) ſomething beef: 


the law ; ſo juridical days are ch -_ 


JUS 


* enurts are beld for the diſpatch of law bu 
j- 5. : 
e JURISDICTION (S.) the power or authority 
y committed to A to decide matters 
b, brought before him; the power of a court, 
or the extent of any government or authority 
0- whatever. 
of JU'RIS-CONSULTUS (8.) among the Ro- 
ve mans, was 1 perſon ſkilful or learned in the 
A hw ; with Us, it means 2 council, ſerjeant, 
de judge, &c. 5 2 
ite JU'RIS-PRUDENCE (S.) the learning, ſkill, 
ok knowledge, or ſcience of the laws, cuſtoms, 
Fit ſtatutes, or other binding obligations upon any 
ate people or nation, for the well-governing and 
regulating the commonwealth, 
| of JUROR (S.) a ſwearer, or one that takes an 
z of cath, and is commonly applied to thoſe who 
are ſworn (12 of them, or 24 called a jury) 
fa to deliver truth upon ſuch evidence as is given 
ur. upon any cauſe in their hearing in an open 
, court of judicature. 
wo JU'RY (S.) in Common Law, fignifies thoſe 24 
ol. or 12 men who are ſworn to enquire into the 
ti truth of the matter of fact, according to the 
50. evidence given 3 the jury ought to be choſe 
n- out of the fame claſs or rank with the ac- 
m- cuſed, and if he be a foreigner, he may * 
i the pend the jury to be half foreigners, and half 
gel — Cr 36 are choſe, againſt which the 
nen acculed may object to 24, and ſo pick out 12 
f the at his pleaſure, who muſt all agree in their 
noon, verdift, and unanimouſly declare him guilty 
& or innocent, according to which the judge 
which paſſes ſentence as the law direfts, 
u fit JURY MAST (S.) is a yard, or other maſt 
on in put down into the ſtep of the fore or main- 
ond 1 maſt, and faſtened into the partners, which 
1 being furniſhed with fails, &c. the ſhip is 
;; the freered aud failed as well as they can, when 
utes; 2 or battle the fore or main-maſt is 
13 . 
oheft, JU>T (A.) fincere, honeſt, meet, fit, right, 
\etimes rerſonable, 
gg UST (S.) a ſport or exerciſe formerly uſed at 
ipper the courts of princes, ſometimes called tourna- 
ts, ank ments or tiltings, which conſiſted in fighting 
4 night on horſeback, armed with armour, and a 
ſurfiCt, ſpear or lance, one perſon to one. 


JUSTICE (s.) equity, reaſonableneſs, upright- 


JUS 


fon all thieves, murderers, conſpirators, vio- 
ters, or other diſturbers of the publick peace, 
or to admit ſome to bail, and order others to 
be whipped, &c. according to the nature of 
the offence. 

Juſtices of Oyer and Terminer, are thoſe 
who are appointed to hear and determine 
what is to be done with offenders againſt 
the pubiick peace, as inſurrections, riots, 
thefts, &c. 

Fuſtices of Geal Delivery, are thoſe who 
are commiſſioned to determine the cauſe of 
thoſ: who are committed to goal, upon offen- 
ces committed againſt the publick peace and 
ſafety of the commonwealth. 

Juſitres of the Peace, ate ſuch gentlemen 
or perſons of worth and credit as are appoint - 
ed by the king to hear complaints, and de- 
termine ſuch ſmall breaches of the publick 
peace as by ſeveral acts of parliament are ro- 
ferred to them, and for the better regulating 
the providing of the poor, quartering of ſol- 
diers, committing of felons, &c. and theſe 
have jutiſdiction either within ſome particular 
corporation, liberty, or county, of which ſome 
are called of the quorum, or chief, from the 
words quorum vos unum eſſe wolunus, that was 
uſed in — Rf Prins _ 

Fuſtices of Ni Prius, and Fuftices of A 
ſize, are now the fame, and try nt 2 
right and property between man and man. 

Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, is by 
Lis office a lord, whoſe buſi neſs it is to hear 
and determine all pleas of the crown, wiz. 
treaſons, felonies, &c. 

Chief Fuſlice of the Common-Pleas, hears 
and determinæs all cauſes at the common-law, 
that is, all perſonal and real cauſes, and he 
is likewiſe a lord by his place. 

Juſtice is painted in a crimſon mantle 
trimmed with filver, and was called the god- 
dels Aftrea, who holds a pair of ſcales in one 
hard, and a ſword in the other. 

Lords Juſtices, are ſuch of the nobility to 
whom by deed the power of the executive 
part of the law is deputed by the king, during 
his abſence abroad in foreign countries. 

USTTCIARY (S.) one who acts as a juſtice, 
J and — 4 right. 
JUSTIFIABLE (A.) that may be vindicated, 
defended, or proved to be in the right. 
JU'STIFY (V.) to vindicate, defend, or clear, 
to prove right, innocent, or harmleſs; in 
Printing, it is the amending certain irregu- 
laritzes that ariſe by the letters in a form not 
being exactly ſized, and fo rendering the lines 
uneven. 
JUSTIFICA'TION (S.) the vindication or 


or accuſation that was laid upon him; in Di- 
winity, it is clearing a tranſgreſſor from the 
puniſhment threatened in the divine law, 

applying or imputing Chriſt's righteouſneſs to 
the finner, and pleading his merits and ſuffer- 


whid nes, or legality of a matter or thing; alſo 
fta b the name of a ſupream civil officer or magiſ- 
e; trate, appointed by the king or common- 
ks the wealth to do right to the complainants by 
muß Vf way of law ; of theſe there are many forts 
res, K and diflinftions, as juſtices of the peace, who 
| are, or at leaſt ſhould be, perſons of wealth, 

t Mat credit, and unexceptionable character, ap- 
in t! pointed by the king's commiſſion to attend 
r ſeven the peace of the country where they live, of 
half which ſome are called of the , or ſu- 
cn if per:or to the reſt, without or 
aſſent of whom no buſineſs of importance 
wirg v bi v* traulaRted z their office is to call! be- 
— dem, and examine and commit to pri- 
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clearing a perſon's character from ſome blame 
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WSTLE or JO'STLE (V.) to ſhake, move 


JU'STNESS (S.) when app'ied to behav'our, 


ne of another thing, part, or building. 
JUT or Ju TTV S.) any part of a thing that 
ſtands out or beyond the other parts. 
JUTU*RNA (S.) a goddeſs or nymph worſh'p- 
" ped by the Romans, and eſpecially by the wo- 


JU'VENILE (A.) youthfel, imperſect, not 
ſafficiently ripe, &c, 
rvy (S.) a particular plant that twines about 


. creeps upon the ground, according to its fitu- 


I'XWORTH (8) in Sagal, a ſmal! town, 


Jor (V.) to ſtand out or beyond the plane or 


ec. upon which account ſome would - alſo 


ot, or thruſt againſt ſuddenly. 


ſignifies honeſty, fincerity, piety, &c- when 
ſpoke of language, mes the vfing the moſſ 
pure, proper, and ſignificant phraſes ; when 
to thought, it means the arranging the ideas 
of the mind ſo methodically, that the truth 
or falſehood of a propoſition appears untienia- 


men and maids ; by the firſt, becauſe they 
expected by her aſſiſtance to have eaſy and 
fafe deliveries in child-birth ; by the latter. 
that they might have good matches or huſ- 
bands; the ftory is, that being a maid of 
great beauty, Jupiter feil in love with her. 
and for the favour of mutual affection, n- 
beſtowed immortality upon her, either by 
changing her into a fountain, or making her 
the guardian of it, whoſe water was uſed in 
the ſacrifices, eſpecially in thoſe of the god- 
deſs Veſta. 


trees, as the oak, flicks cloſe to walls, or 


son for its ſupport ; it is an ever- green, 
and was formerly conſecrated to Becctis, 
whoſe votaries had the form of an ivy leaf 
impreſſed upon them with en hot iron, 
*XT A POSITION (S.) a term in Natural 
Philoſ-pby, expreſſing that order or aſſemblage 
of the component parts of any body that na- 
ture hes _—_ it, whereby one body or 
matter is known and diſtngviſhed from an 
other, by the ſevera! properties wherewith 
the body is endowed, and uſes it is fitted for. 


whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſtant 
from Lcadon 64. computed, and 74 meaſured 
miles 


K. 


RE AT diſputes have ariſen, and are ſtill 

mingained by the Grammarians, whether 
be à cifferent letter from C, beciuſe the 
Latin very ſe dom uſed it otherwiſe than as a 
numeral ; the French, in imitation of them, 
have likewiſe very little uſe for it, excepting 
in the foreign names of places, men or things, 


have it left out in thoſe Engli/h words derived 
from the Latin, which the common Engli/þ 
uſage is to ftrengthen, by adding K to it, as 
muſick, arithmetick, &c, and therefore 0 


KAT 


ſhall deem it a diſtinct letter u 
the Hebrew names in the — 
Cc. In our alphabet, it is the tenth a 
and a great number of words that are begin 
with K, others begin with C, as Kaba, 
or Catharine, Sc. ſimply, as a bumenl! 
ſtood for 2 50, but with wes 
55 5 a daib over it, thy, 
K, 150,000, 

KAA'RL CAT (S.) a country word for a mus 
or bore cat. 

8 a Hebretu meaſure, holding about cr 
pint. 

KA'BIN or KE'BIN (S.) a temporary ſon of 
marriage permitted in Turkey and Af, by 
which a man may take a woman to him fe 
his wife for any particular certain time l- 
mited, by entering his promiſe before the 
cadi, of giving her a ſum of money, agel 
upon, at his leaving her, or at the exririton 
of the time limited. 

KA'LENDAR (S.) a diary, almanack, « 
ephemeris, that ſhews the ſeveral days of the 
week, month, year, &c. 

KA'LENDS (S.) the name of the firſt du d 
every month, according to the Reman com- 
putation of time; their month confſted of 
kalends, nones and ides, for the under{lawing 
of which we are to obſerve, 1. That b-twirt 
the ones and ides there is always a week) 
interva!, 2. That only the kalend: are f 
to a certain time of beginning, the now 
falling ſometimes at one time, and ſometinys 
at anuther, the greateſt difficulty being ua 
account of the unequal length of the monty 
themſe'ves, Farmary, March, May, Ju 
Auguft, Oftober, December, having 31 day 
each, February of 28, and ſometimes of 25 
cays, April, June, September and Nene 
of 30 days each; and the Romans method d 
reckoning was backwards; you mutt obſer! 
that in thoſe months of 31 days, whole i 
fa'l on the 13th of the fame month, th: 
14th day is calie4 the 19th, before the fund 
of February the 15th is called 18, &. 1 
you come to the 37ſt, which is called pra! 
halendas, or the day before the la but 
this computation being extream difficult tox 
clearly expreſſed ayd underſtood by work, | 
refer you to the kalendar of the Latin Con. 
mon- Prayer- Book for tablet, &c. 

KA'LI (S.) the ſea-herb called 8laſs-waft 
upcn account that the aſhes of this wred be 
ing burnt, are made uſe of in making 
ſoap, &c. 

KAN (S.) a Perſian name for a govern & 
principal magiſtrate, rhe 

KAW u.) to make a noiſe, or ct) 2 
a jack-daw ; alſo to breathe with great d 
culty. | 

KAY or KEY (S.) a wharf or place — : 
for, and ordered to be uſed, as 2 P * 
land goods, certain — fees, or charße 
ing ſettled for that purpoſe» 

KAY'AGE ar KEY'AGE (8) money F 


r 


hi 
KEBERRS or KE'BBERS (S.) a fort of re- 
| * — in Perfia, and dwell in the ſuburb 


ECK or KE'CKLE (V.) to make a noiſe in 


KED 
for wharſage, or the liberty of landing or 


at a wharf or key. 


negades or apoſtate heathens that are tolerated 
abath : they have nothing common with 
the other Ver fam fave only the language, 
their habit is wholly different, they wear 
great beards contrary to the cuſtom of the 
country; they have neither temples nor 
prieſts, nor do uſe any books of morality 
or devotion, yet believe the immorta/iy 
of the ſoul, and ſomething of a hell and 
Elyſcan Fields, conformable to the opinions of 
the old beathens; when any one dies, they 
let out a cock into the field from the houſe 
of the deceaſed perſon, and if it happens to 
be ſnapped up by a fox, they conclude the 
ſou} of the departed to be ſafe; beſides this 
method of trial, they dreſs the corpſe up in 
its beſt cloaths, and ornaments, and carry 
it to the church-yard or burying-place, and 
prop it up againſt the wall by the help of a 
forked ftick, and if the ravens or other birds 
of prey chance to pick out its right eye, they 
infallibly conclude him ſaſe; but if the left 
eye, then they are as certain he is damned, 
and in a diſgraceful, contemptuous manner 
throw the body into the pit with its head 
downwards, 
EBLEH, KVBLEH, or KI'BLAH (S.) 
the name of the temple of Mecha, or to 
ſpeak more properly of the ſquare tower, 
which is in the micſt of the amphitheatre of 
that moſque ; it ſignifies, in Arabich, a place 
to which men turn their faces, and for that 
reaſon the Turks call that part of the moſque 
at Mecba, towards which they are to turn 
their faces in prayer by this name, and ac- 
cordingly there is a niche in the wall of all 
the moſques of Turkey that looks towards 
Mecha, which ſerves for a direction to the 


— which way to turn themſelves when 
they pray. 


the threat, by reaſon of a difficulty in fetch- 
ing breath, and alſo by reaſon of ſomething 
nauſeous to the ſtomach, that occaſions a per- 


fon to reach, as though they were going to 
vomit. 

ECKLE V.) among the Sailers, is to wind 
a ſmall rope about the cable to preſerve it 
from ralling in the hawſe or ſhip's quarter, 
LCKS (S.) the ſtalks or hollow tems of 
pants, Kc. thoroughly dried in the ſun, or 
etherwiſe, by means whereof they become 
exceeding light. : 

EDGE (V.) when in a narrow river a ſhip is 
to de brought up or down, the wind being 
contrary to the tide, and the ſhip is to go 
— the tide, then they ſet the fore-ſail, or 
ore-top-fail, and the mizen, and ſo let her 
drive with the tide, which is done to flat her 
— if ſhe come too near the ſhore; alſo a 
mall anchor is uſed in the head of the boat 


KEE 
which is let fall in the midd'e of the ſtreum, 
if the ſhip come too near the ſhore, and fs 
wind her head about by that, and then lift 
up the anchor again. 

KE'DGER (S.) the ſeaman's name for the an- 
chor of a ſmall ſhip, veſſel, or boat. 

KEEL (S.) the firſt timber that is laid in a 
ſhip, to which all the others are faſtened ; fo 
much as lies in a ſtraight line, the one end 
whereof is ſcarfed in the ſtem, and the other 
is let into the ftern-poſt; to this all the 
ground-timbers fore and aft are bolted, and 
the upper works raiſed; when a ſhip has a 
deep keel, it is ſaid to have a rank one, which 
is proper to keep her from rolling; after a 
ſhip is built, and ſhe floats too much, t 
put on a falſe keel, or another over that wi 
which ſhe was built, to make her take deeper 
hold in the water. 

KEE'LAGE (S.) a duty paid by ſhips at their 
entrance into ſome ports. 

KEEL-HA'LING or RA'KING (S.) a ſea 
puniſhment exerciſed on malefactors, thus; a 
rope being faſtened under the arms, about the 
waiſt, and under the breech of the offender, 
he is hoifted up to the end of the yard, from 
whence he is let down into the ſea, and being 
drawn under the ſhip's keel, is taken up on 
the other fide of the ſbip. 

KEE'L-ROPE (S.) a rope which runs along 
upon the keel within the ground-timbers, 
one end eoming out before, the other abaft ; 
the uſe of it is to clear thoſe holes when they 
are filled with ballaſt, or any thing elſe, ſo as 
the water which lies betwixt thoſe timbers 
cannot come to the well of the pump. 

KEE'LSON (S.) the loweſt piece of timber 
within the ſhip's hold, that lies all along upon 
the ground-timbers, directly over the keel, 
through which the bolts are driven, which 
faſten the keelſon ground-timbers and th: 
keel together, 

KEEN (A.) ſharp, cutting, applied both to edge- 
tools, and alſo to ſatyrical, witty writings. 
KEE'NNESS (S.) wittineſs, ſharpneſs, or fit- 
neſs to cut; ſatyricalneſs, cunningneſs, ſub- 

tilneſs. 

KEEP (V.) to preſerve or retain in one's cuſto- 
dy, to look after, nouriſh, or preſerve. 

KEE'PER (S.) an officer to whom the care 
and ſafety of a perſon, place, or thigg is com - 
mitted, that it may be ready for the uſe it 
was intended whenever it was called for ; 
many officers under the crown are called keep- 

| ers or wardens, as the keeper or warden of 
the Mint, the foreſt, the great ſeal, &c. the 
keeper of the great ſeal is a lord by his place, 
and one of the king's privy council, through 
whoſe hands all charters, commiſſions, and 
grants from the king paſs, which without 
being ſealed with the great ſeal are not valid; 
becauſe, in the ſenſe of the law, the king is 
a corporation, and paſſeth nothing firmly but 
under the ſaid ſeal, which is a fign of the 
publick faith of the kingdom, and therefore 


Lich a hayſer that comes from the ſhip , 
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KEN 


to be held in the higheſt efteem and repritation- 

KEE'PING-CULLY (S.) one that maintains 

a whore or miſtreſs, and parts with his mo- 
ney very freely to her. 

KEG, KAG, or KIT (S.) any ſmall barrel or 

„particularly thoſe broad, flat ones in 

which pickled falmon or other fiſh is barrelled 


up. 

KE'FFAL (S.) a horſe, 

KE'LTER (S.) order, diſpoſition, regularity, 
fitneſs, or preparedneſs for a thing. 

KEMB or COMB (S.) an inſtrument to clean 
and untangle a perſon's hair with; alſo to 
dreſs flax, &c, 

KEMB (V.) to dreſs or clean hair, flax, 


hemp, 


KE MBO (V.) to ſet or put one's hand upon 


one's hip, to ſtrut or look big. 

KEN (S.) a cant name for a dwelling-houſe of 
any ſort, but more particularly cottages. 

KEN (V.) to know, diſcover, perceive, or 
find out at a diſtance; ſo when a perſon may 
be ſeen and known at a diſtance, he is ſaid to 
be within ken, 

KE'NDAL (S.) in Weftmoreland, a large, fair, 
trading town, icularly for the manufac- 
tures of cottons, cloths, druggets, hats, ſtock - 
ings, &c. King James I. changed their old 
charter for a new one, by which he put the 
government of the town in a mayor, 12 al- 
dermen, and 24 burgeſſes or common-coun- 
cil men, with inferior officers; the town is 
pleaſantly ſeated in a gocd air upon the river 
Can, and conſiſts of two great ſheets croſſing 
one another, and in them a great market 
weekly on Saturdays for proviſions, and alſo 
a great beaſt-market once a fortnight; to 
this town belongs ſeven trading-companies, 
vin. mercers, ſheermen, cordwainers, tan- 
ners, glovers, taylors and pewterers, each of 
which have an hall to meet in; the church 
is very large and beautiful, having five rows 
of pillars in it, and has 12 chapels of eaſe, 
with a good free-ſchool well endowed with 
exh'bitions for its ſcholars in Qucen's-Callege, 
Oxford ; the clothing-trade was firſt ſettled 
here by king Edword III. who brought over 
divers Dutchoen to teach the Exgliſb. and 
placed them in ſeveral counties for that pur- 
poſe; diſtant from Londain 203 computed, 
and 257 meaſured miles, 

KE'NILWORTH (S.) in Warwickfoire, a 
handſome, large town, formerly ncted for 
a fine caſtle upon which Robert earl of Lei- 
ceſter ſpent 60,0001. in bui'ding, repairing, 
and beautify ing thereof; diitant from London 
78 computed miles. 

KENK (V.) a Sea term for a rope or cable 
that doubles or twiſts upon the pully or 
black, and ſo does not run freely. 

KE'NNEL (S.) the hole or lodging-place of a 
dog, fox, &c, alſo the vulgar name for chan- 
pe] or common place where the water drains 
off in ſtreets ; alſo a pack or company of 


of 
— * are called a kennel | 
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[KENT (S.) is a maritime 


KES 


the eaſt and part of the Arte 


and the other part by Suſſex, on 
PR et 
Zam; the from Ramſoate i 
iſle of Thaner in the weſt, to choke So 
northward, is about 56 miles, and about 26 
miles broad, which makes the cicumſeraa 
Lare 160 miles ; in the time of the 

coy it was an intire kingdom by it{1f. ; 
is in the form of the r 
the air, though thick, upon account of the 
vapours ariſing from the ſea and river; the 
ſurround it, is yet both wholſome and tem- 
perate ; the foil towards the eaft is unery, 
rifing into little hills ; the weſt is more ln 
and woody, in all places fruitful, and equy 
any other part of the realm for plenty; it i 
divided into five laths, and they into fundy 
hundreds, in which are about 39, 300 hou 
408 pariſhes, and 30 towns; it ſends ta 
members to parliament, and contains about 

KERB or KIRB (S.) the ene 

or t or 
ſtone or timber u . 
alſo the large ti that are put to dy 
vats, &c. 

KE'RCHIEF or CO'VER-CLOTH ($1 
thin, light garment, made of all fort d 
ſtuff, ſometimes to be tied or thrown tau 
the neck or head of a perſon, or to wer in 
the pocket, to be taken out by the hand h 
wipe off the duſt, ſweat, or other mucud 
nature. 

KE'RMES (S.) a kind of huſk or excreſeae, 
as is generally imagined, about the ſue of 
Juniper-berry, round, ſmooth, and ſkinny, 
of a beautiful red, and full of mucibgun 
juice of rhe ſame colour, that flicks to tit 
holm-oalk of Spain, and other hot cou 
tries 3 it has a vinous ſmel!, but a bitter, yt 
agreeable taſte, and its liquor contains abu- 
dance of ſmail eggs or ſeeds, which becomt 
inſects of a ſcarlet colour, by ſome uſed bit 
in dying ſcarlets, and alſo as a cordia, i 
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flat 


which reaſon they are conſected. of fl 
KERN or CORN (v.) to ſalt beef, pork, if, finger 
&c. that it may keep ſweet a great y E'YN 
KERNE (S.) a ſoldier io the % nh mos! 


who uſed formerly to be armed with 3 ln 
and a ſword, which had a ſmall rope faber 
to it, that when they threw or calt ti 
their enemies {which was their cuſtom) 
might draw it back again; in Statues, 
fignifies a flrolling vagabond- 1 
KERN EI. (S.) the inſide or eatable pn! 
nut, the ſeeds or ſtones of an app*, * 
apricot, &c. alſo the beſt or choiceſt part 


book, ſpeech, &c. 
KE'RSEY (S.) a woollen manufafture, * mY 
tween a ſtuff and a cloth. ple, oc 


KE'SWICK (s.) in Cumberland, un fon 
a place of good note, but now much dec 


it is ſeated in a vale, ſurrounded 49 


bil, and is now chiefly (20 


KIC 
ines in ad near it} who 
Congo —— by the — 


{a . 

, ich runs by this town, which is the 
1 fe, ed place in Ferre where black lea 
the i found z the market is weekly on Saturday ; 
rain diſtant —— London 218 computed, and 283 

mea ſu 
— KETCH (s.) a ſmall ſhip or boat that is uſed | 
hey to bring fiſh to market, and for tenders to 

| large ſhips. k 
12 | ETTERING ($.) in Northamptonſhire, plea- 
f the fantly ſeated on a rifing ground, is a handſome 
ihe town, and hath a well-frequented market on 
8 Saturday ; diſtant from Landen 57 computed, 
neven, and 72 meaſured miles, 
elew LETTLE ($.) a broad open veſſel, uſed to 
equl boil liquors, food, &c. in. 

: ith EY (S.) an inſtrument wherewith locks are 
ſundry opened and ſhut 3 in Muſick, it is that note 
bouts in which the airs of every compoſition are 
al te ſuppoſed to cloſe or end, and which is called 
; about fat or ſharp, according as the third note a- 
dove it is two whole tones, or one and a half; 
or tp A and C are the two natural keys that uſe no 
1 wel; artificial ſharps or flats 3 A is naturally flat, 
to en and has one whole tone and a half above it, 
and a whole tone below it; C is naturally 
($)1 ſharp, and has two whole tones immediately 
farts d above it, and a balf note or tone below or 
n row under it, and whenever the other letters are 
wert i uſed, mY muſt be flatted or ſharped to make 
hand U them this definition z in Architefure, 
nucu df the ley of an arch or vault is the top or laſt 
ſtone that is put in to fill up the ſpace, and is 
reſcenc, uſually ſet a little protuberant beyond the reſt, 
ſue of both for diſtinction and ornament-ſake, and 
| ſhining according to the different orders it is uſed in, 
cilginon it is differently ornamented ; in Church Mar- 
1 to th ters, it is the power of excommunicating or 
itter, yt alphabet or manner of interpreting the marks, 
in abut- characters, contractions, orders, &c. uſed to 
b becomt conceal what is written from vulgar eyes; in 
oſed bot Muſical Inſtruments, ſach as ſpinets, organs, 
ord ft harpſichords, &c. they are thoſe little pieces 
of flat wood, ivory, &c, upon which the 
rk, th, fingers are placed to raiſe the jacks, 
"while, EYNSHAM (S.) in — re, a foggy, 
b infant, imoaky town, whoſe market is weekly on 
vith 2 Gat Thurſday ; it has a fine ſtone bridge over the 
pe faſten Hon, and its principal trade is malting z in 
aft itt the neighbourhood of this town is a quarry, 
tom) tht * found ſtones, in form 
' « or terpents, but I - 
N 
le part of HA'ZINE (S.) the grand ſeignior s treaſury, 
je, uuf where the accounts of the ſeveral provinces 
& part 1 are kept, and alſo part of the ward-robe. 
IBES (S.) a troubleſome fore that ariſes in 
dure, l the heels of children, and ſome grown peo- 
ple, occaſioned by levere cold, 
-2s forms) | N 22 a perſon with one's foot, 
1, * 
— bo minious, N —_—_ very; yas 
8 ) Sul, dee, or 


E 


rarities, a9 cheeſe-cakes, fricaſies, &e. 

' KID (9 the young of a goat; alſo a nick - 

name 1 a child or young perſon. 

KI'DDERMINSTER (S.) in W: 7 
a large, compact, and ue s, 
ſituate on the Stour ; the people are wholly 
employed in weaving woollen cloths and lind- 
ſey-woolſeys, which latter are very rarely made 
any where elle ; it is governed by a bailiff, 
12 capital burgeſſes, 25 common- council- men, 


_— 


market weekly on Thurſdays ; diſtant from 
_— 89 computed, and 104 meaſured 


m 

KI'DNAP (V.) to trepan, or fteal away chil- 

Aten or young perſons, by them with 
ſpecious pretences. 

KTDNAPPER (S.) one that decoys children 
away, and ſhips them or ſells them for the 
plantations. 

KI'DNEYS (S.) that part of an animal whoſe 
uſe is to ſeparate the urine from the blood; 
their number is commonly but two, though 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs, which 
are fituate the one between the liver and mwſ- 
culus lumbaris on the right fide, the other be- 
tween the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle on the 
left fide ; in man the right is lower than the 
left, but in quadrupeds it is commonly the 
contrary ; they are faſtened to the loins and 
the diaphragm, by their exterior membrane, 
and to the bladder by the ureters, their figure 
ſomewhat reſembles a bean, they are of a 
glandulous ſubſtance, interſperſed with very 
ſmall urinary pipes or canals ; they are co- 
vered with two membranes, each of which 
have arteries and veins z in common Converſa- 
tion, it means a party, or a perſon's inclina- 
tion; as, be is one of the kidney, Cc. or, be 
is one of a ſtrange kidney, meaning of an odd 
humour or diſpoſition ; there is alſo a plea- 
ſant ſort of ſummer · pulſe called kidney beans 
by ſome, or French beans by others. 

KIDWE'LLY (S.) in Carmarthenſhire, South- 
Wales, a mean, though a mayor-town, ſeated 
on the Severn, frequented- chiefly by fiſher- 
men, and has two markets weekly, viz. 
on Thurſday and Saturday; diſtant from Lon- 
don 174 computed, and 222 meaſured miles. 

KI'LGARREN (S.) in Pembroteſpire, South- 
Wales, ſeated on a rock, a very long town, 
conſiſting of one ftreet, governed by a port- 
reeve and bailiffs, with a good market week - 
ly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Londen 160 
computed, and 189 meaſured miles. 

KI'LHAM (S.) in the Eaſt-R:iding of York- 
Hire, is a town about half a mile long, drily 
fituated upon the Woulds ; it has a market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 
157 computed, and 200 meaſured miles. 

KILL or KILN (S.) a furnace or place where 
bricks, pi potters ware, & c. are burnt; 
alſo a Sx of drying malt. 

KILL (V.) violently to take away, deprive of, 
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and proper ſubordinate officers ; it has a good 
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KIN 


plant. 


þ 
kIMROLroN (S.) in Huntingdonſhire, a 
pretty town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Fridzy ; diſtant from Landen 47 computed, 


and 84 meaſured miles. 


KIN or KUNDRED (8.) relations, or thoſe 


allied both by blood and marriage. 


KIND (S.) the fort, ſpecies, or manner of a 


thing. . 


KIND (A.) loving, affectionate, tender, well 


ſe, or 
cauſe fire where none appeared, to begin and 
ote quarrels, diſſenſions, &t. alſo ſpoken 


diſpoſed. 
KINDLE (v.) to light, fir up, encrea 


ee the bringing forth young by rabbits. 
KINDNESS (S.) good offices, friendly actions, 
beneficence, charity, &c. ; 

KING (S.) the ſupream magiftrate, monarch, 
or potentate in thoſe nations where a fingle 
perſon has the power over the people, as in 
England, France, Spain; among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, they were both 


kings is, ve, which began in England in the 


it high treaſon, barely to imagine or intend 
the death of the king ; he is impowered by 
the prerogative of his office to make war or 
peace, leagnes and treaties; to give commil- 
fions for impreſſing ſoldiers, diſpoſe of maga- 
ines, caſtles; ſhips, publick monies, &c. he 
* convokes, adjourne, prorogues and diſſolves 

liaments, and may refuſe his aſſent to any 
2 paſſed by both houſes, without giving his 
reaſons for. it; he may increaſe the number 
of members of either hcuſe of parliament at 
pleaſure, by creating new peers, aud beſtow- 
ing privileges on towns to ſend, that at pre- 
ſent have no right of ſending burgeſſes ; he 
may enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a 
denizen; debts due to him are always to be 
firſt ſatisfied in caſe of an executorſtip, &c. 
and till his debt is ſatisfied, he may protect 
the debtor from the arreſts of others; he 
may diftrain for his whole debt of a tenant 
that holds but part of the land, is not obliged 
to demand his rent as others are, may ſue in 
what court he pleaſes, and diftrain where he 
Its ; in all doubtful caſes, no ſtatute reſtraics 
him, unleſs he be partienlarly named; in 
caſes where the bing is plaintiff, his officers, 
with an arreſt, may enter, and, if denied, 
may break open the houſe, and ſeize the 
party ; he has the cuſtody of the eftates of 
ideots and lunaticks, and all eſtates revert to 
bim when no heir is to be found; all treaſure 
trove, that is, money, plate, or bullion found, 
and the owners not known, belongs to him ; 
and alſo all waifs, ftrays, . wrecks, lands reco- 
vered from the ſea, &c, He can unite, ſepa- 


rate, enlarge, or contract the limits of 


biſhopricks or eccleſiaſtical benefices, and by 
his letters erect new biſhopricks, colleges, &c. 
he can diſpenſe with the rigour of ſuch eccle- 


or deſtroy the life of any creature, tree, or 


except in appeals of murder; the laws aſcribe 


rulers and prieſts. The common language of 
time of k ing Feobn ; with Us, the Jaw makes 


with gold; the difference between 2 bens 


KI'NGDOM (S.) in common Speech, mam i 


KINGS (S.) the names of four canonical bud 


KIN 
Gaſtical laws that are not con | 
of parliament, as for a — 
a biſhop to hold a benefice in commendam, C. 
he can diſpenſe with ſuch acts of parkamen 
where he himſelf alone is concerned to mo- 
derate the ſeverity of the law according to 
equity, to pardon a man condemned by law, 


various perfections to him belongi 
other man; no flaw or weakneſs 7 ry 
him, no injuſtice or error, no neglizece 
infamy, ſtain or corruption of blood ; he 
ſaid to be a corporation in himſelf, and lo not 
liable to death; the minute one ling de, 
his heir is ing fully and abſolutely, withot 
any ceremony of coronation, &c. yet not. 
withſtanding all theſe great privileges, he cu- 
not make new laws, or raiſe new tary, 
without the conſent of the people afſemily 
by their repreſentatives in parliament, Thee 
are ſome officers that have this appellate, 
and are called Kings at Arms, which are the 
principal heralds to pronource the king's f- 
ſare, as to peace, war, Kc. forme 
were created by the hg himſelf, but now the 
coremony is performed by the earl mark, 
who is commiſſioned for this purpoſe, by u 
inſtrument duly ſigned by the ting hint, 
at the creating Garter King at Arms, the fi. 
lowing particulars are provided, viz, a bok 
and a ſword to be ſworn upon, a gilt crow, 
and a collar of 88, a bowl of wine, which 
is the new Garter's fee; and 3 coat of m 
of velvet richly embroidered ; the form « 
coronation is as follows: Firſt, Garter kn 
ing down before the king, or his repreſents 
tive, the earl marſhal, his majefty's fat 
lying on a book, Garter lays his hand ut 
the book and ſword, while Clarexiax rad 
the oath, upon which Garter kiſſes the but 
and ſword z then Clarencieux reads the tte! 
patents of his office, at the cloſe of whe! 
the earl marſhal takes the bowl of wine, *. 
pouring it upon his head, names him Cn, 
after this he puts on him bis coat of am 
the collar of 88, about his neck, and ti 
crown upon his head; Clarencieux and NM») 
are much the ſame ; a common heral is 
no crown, and his collar of 88, is plain f, 
ver, and his coat is only ſatin embroien 


and purſuivant is, that the latter's coat 
arms is damaſk emboidered, and the out 
ſomewhat different. 


dominions, lands, or countries ſubject to 4 
prince called a king; in Pbileſply, it m. 
only à certain diflributien of natural pd 
tions, as the vegetable ling dun, the 
kingdom, Oc. 


in the Old Teſtament, ſo called, beau 
relate the biſtory of the kings of r, 
Judab; the two firſt are commonly * 
the firſt and ſecond books _” 


i 


KIR 
t Samuel wrote part of the firſt, 
that wes Nathan continued it and the 
ſecond, and that Abijad and 1dds wrote the 
third, and that the writer of the fourth is 
intirely uncertain. a 
KINGSBRIDGE (&) in Devonſoire, which 
although it be but a mean town, yet it has a 
market weekly on Saturdays ; diftant 
from Lend 170 computed, and 202 mea- 
ſured miles. ö 
KINGSCLE'RE (S.) a pleaſ ent town in Hamp- 
ſpire, ſeated in the wood-lands, was famous 
formerly for being the ſeat of the Saxm 
kings; its market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 45 computed, and 52 
meaſured miles. 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES (S.) (over 
which it hath a large bridge) in the county 
of Surrey, is a large, well-built, pleaſant, and 
ancient corporate-town , whoſe market is 
weekly on Saturday; the ſummer-affizes for 
the county are uſually held here ; it was for- 
merly noted for being the place where the 


Brit and Saxon kings were crowned ; diſ-| 


tant from London 10 computed, and 12 mea- 
ſured miles. 
ING'S WI'DOW (S.) was the widow or re- 
li& of the king's tenant in chief, who to 
keep the land after her huſband's deceaſe, 
was obliged to make oath in Chancery, that 
ſhe would not marry without the king's 
leave. 
INS-MAN (S.) a male-coufin or relation 
below a brother, one of the ſame blood or 
family; alſo one allied by marriage. 
I'NS-WOMAN (S.) a ſhe-coufin, &c. 
LINTAL (S.) the ſtandard weight of many 
eaſtern nations, which according to their va- 
rious cuſtoms weighs more or leſs, and is like 
our hundred weight, to which all others in 
groſs weight have relation. 
IPE (S.) a fort of wicker ſiſh - net. 
IRBY-MORE-SIDE (S.) in the Nerth- 
Riding of Yorkſhire on the edge of the moors, 
which though but an indifferent-town, yet it 
hath weekly a good market on Wedneſday ; 
Gftant from Londen 167 computed, and 199 
meaſured miles, 
IRBY-STEVEN or KI'RKBY-STEVEN 
(S.) in Mefmnreland, a noted town for ſtock- 
Ing-weavers ; has a good market weekly on 
Fray; diſtant from Lendm 188 computed, 
and 224 meaſured miles. | 
RK (S.) the Scotch term for a church, or 
place of meeting for religious worſhip. 
HAM (s.) a ſmall town in Lancaſhire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; and 
only remarkable for a free-ſchool founded by 
em Celborn, citizen of Londen, in the year 
1674, in which are three maſters; diſtant 
om London 162 computed, and 191 mea- 


Jared miles, 
RK-O'SWALD (S.) in Cumberland, a 
own, with a market weekly on Tharktay ; 


Riſtant f ondon 2 
ant Lond 210 computed, yh 259 
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KI'RTLE (S.) a bundle of flax or hemp, con» 

©" faining 22 heads of abont five pounds each. 

KI'RTON (S.) in Lircolyſtire, a conſiderable 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 
Gant from Londm 117 computed, and 137 
meaſured miles. 

KISS (V.) to falute with kindneſs and reſpect, 
by touching the lips or cheek of one perſon 
with the lips of another, 

KISS (S.) a falnte, or friendly expreſſion of 
love and reſpect, with the lips of one perſon 
being applied to the lips or cheek of another. 

KIT (S.) the contraction of the name of 
Chriſtopher ; alſo a ſmall fidd'e that dancing- 
maſters carry in their pockets; alſo a broad, 

, ſhallow tub to put pickled ſalmon in. | 

KI'TCHIN (S.) in Arcbitecture, is commonly 
one of the loweſt rooms of a houſe, wherein 
the victuals for the family is dreſſed, but in 
noblemens and gentiemens ſcats or palaces, it 
is commonly one of the out-offices, that the 
grandeur of the bu Iding may not be leſſened 
or incommoded by the meanneſs or any in- 

convenience of the office. 1 

KEI'TCHIN-STUFF (S.) the greaſe, fat, and 
waſte that ariſes from the ſevera! offices per- 
formed in the cooking of victoels, whether 

it be boiled, roaſted, baked, ſried, &c, and 
is commonly the cook's perquiſite. 

KITE (S.) a large bird of prey; alſo a play- 
thing or amnſement for children, made of 
paper, properly paſted upon packthread tied 
to a piece of hoop-ftick, in the form of part 
of the circle cut out from the center, which 
being duly poiſed by a long tail filled with 
pieces of paper tied at a moderate diſtance 
from one another, by means of the wind is 
lifted up into the air to a very great height, 
according to the male of the machine, and 
quantity of thread or twine allowed to it. 

KFTLING or KTTTEN (S.) a young cat, 
male or female. 

KLICK (V.) to make a particular noiſe like 
the flapping cf a mill. 

KLYCKER (S.) a journeyman ſhoe-maker 
that ſands at the door to invite cuſtomers in 
to buy wares; alſo the 'fore-man, or one 
that cuts out the work for the ſeats-men or 
makers; alſo a ſaleſman's ſervant that invites 
cuſtomers to buy cloaths, who by way of de- 
rifion is called a barker. 

KLFCKETTING (S.) the huntſman's phraſe 

for the time when a hare, &c. takes buck. 

KNACK (S.) a fleight in any art, the craft or 
myftery in any trade, a petty artifice or le- 
gerdemain trick, 

KNAG (S.) a protuberance, bump, knob, or 
knot that ſtands or grows out upon a tree, a 
ſtag's horns, &c. 

KNA'GGY (A,) knotty, or full of bumps or 

bunches, 

KNA'P-SACK (S.) a bag or fack made of 

leather, thick cloth, &c. in which ſoldiers 

carry neceſſaries from place to place, by ſling- 


KNA'RES 


ing it croſs them over one ſhoulder. 
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KNA'RESBOROUGH (S.) in the f, de 


of Yorkſhire, a town three furJongs in length, 
almoſt encompaſſed with the deep river Nid, 
and was ftrengthened with a caſtle fituated 
upon a craggy rock, which is now demoliſh- 


ed, but it is ſtill famous for the ſweet ſpaw, | 


or vitrioline well, the flink ing or ſulphur 
well, St. Mugu/e's well, and the dropping 

well; likewiſe for the ſoil's being exceedingly 
adapted for the growing of I quoriſh, and fort 
of mar'e, both yellow and ſoft, which makes 
extraordinary manure; this is a borough- 
town, that ſends two members to parliament ; 
it has a good market weekly on Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from London 149 computed, and 175 
mes ſured mi es. 

KNAVE (S.) when applied to children, is a 
fami iar word of pleaſure ; and anciently fig- 
nified a ſeryant; ſo in the old tranſlation of 
the Bible, it is rendered Paul the knave. of 
Cbriſt; but now it generally means a cheat- 
ing, impoſing, raſcally fellow. 

KNA'VE-LINE (S.) in Sbip-building, is a 
rope, the end of which is faſtened to the 
creſs-trees, under the main or fore-top, and fo 
comes down by the ties to the ramhead, unto 
which there is ſeized a piece of billet about 
two foot long, with a hole in the end of it, 
in which the line is reeved and brought to the 
ſhiv's ſide, and haled up tort to the fails, the 
uſe whereof is to keep the tics and halliards 
from turning upon one another. 

KNA'VERY (S.) formerly Ggnified only ſlave- 

, or mean ſervice, but now generally means 
cheating, and other vile practices. 

KNA'VISH (A.) diſhoneſt, fraudulent, de- 
ceitful, &c. , 

KNEAD (V.) to work dough in a trough fit 
for paſte, to make pies or bread with. 

KNEE (S.) in Anatony, is that part or joint of 
the body that terminates the thigh and be- 
gins the leg; in Ship- building, thoſe crooked 
timbers that bind the beams and futtocks to- 


KNI 
ſe ler, collector, or delighter in toys. 
ties, rarities, &c. ten ent, 

KNFCK-KNACKS (s. 4 

ſities, play- things, =; 6s Ar 

KNIFE (S.) a ſharp inſtrument uſed upon ma- 
ny occaſions, as to cut victuak, pare leather 
thin, ſhape wood for ſho:-heels, cut take. 
co, &c, 

KNIGHT (S.) an honorary title given to men 
of ſuperior worth, ability, and fortune ; and 
in former times was ſometimes given to wo- 
men, as to thoſe who preſerved the city d 
Tortoſa from falling into the hands od the 
Moors in 1 149, by a ſtout refiſlance and - 
rous attack of the befiegers, by which mem 
the Moors were forced to raiſe the fiege; wi 
large immunities and favours were pranted u 
them and their deſcendants for the fame; by 
it is now reſtrained only to the mal: fz, 
and ſignifies really ſome excellent perſon, u. 
liant and dextrous in feats of arms; and a+ 
refers only to perſonal merit, ſo it des wh 
the bearer, but during his life it mite him! 
degree above a gentleman ; the ceremony wa 
formerly called adopting, but now dubbing; 
the ceremonies have been various, 23a b 
on the ear, and a ſtroke on the ſhoulder with 
a ſword, after which a ſhoulder-be!t and git- 
ſword, ſpurs, and the other military acm 
trements were put on, and being thus hib 
like a knight, he was led in great pomy u 
the church; but it being now among us oal 
a titular honour, it is conferred by the pr- 
ſon's kneeling before the king, who touching 
him with a ſword, ſays, riſe up Sr A}, 
there are many military orders, the memben 
whereof are called knights, as of the Ct, 
Bath, Malta, Galden Fleece, &c. 

KNIGHT-E'RRANT (S.] an enthufafick, 

mad fellow, that under the notion of nie- 
ing diſtreſſed ladies, is repreſented fghtir 
with windmills inſtead of giants, &. 

KNIGHTS SE'RVICE (g.) a tenure by whit 


* 
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ſeveral lands were held formerly under tit 


er, by being bolted into both of them 
geth a” king, that obliged the holder perſonally top 


are called knees, 
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he ſhould hae 


ol. 1 KNEEL (V.) to ſtand or bear one's ſelf upon 
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one's knees, as if upon one's feet, and this is 
by us efteemed the moſt humble poſture for 
ſupplicants of all ſorts, and is therefore uſed 
in the church at the confeſſions, likewiſe at 

the delivery of petitions in the king's pre- 
ſence, and in courts of judicature upon extra- 
ordinary occaficns. 

KNEE'LING (S.) the act of bowing down, 
or reſting upon the knees, and is commonly 

the ſign of ſubmiſſion to, or adoration of the 
perſon or thing before, .or to whom it is 
done 


. | 
KNELL (S.) the ſound of a paſſing bell, for- 


merly rung or tolled at a dying perſon's de- 
parture, and now at the time of burial, or 
ickly aſter their death; alſo the tone or 
nd of a bell rung upon any ſuch like 


mournful occafion. 


KNIT (V.) to unite, 


KNICK-KNACKET ARIAN (s.) a . 
ap” | 


into the king's wars whenever 
occaſion for him, or at leaſt to ſend unde 
in his ſtead, 

Knights of the Poſt, a wretched ſet of r, 
bandoned creatures, who for a ſmall rn 
will ſwear any thing to be truth before 2 ws 
giſtrate, or in a court of judicature, thovp 
it is really falſe, or they know nig 
about it, 2 

KNI'GHTON (S.) in Radwrſfire, Suh 
a fair, well-built town, well frequented, ® 
carries on a tolerable trade, whoſe mut! 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
114 computed, and 147 meaſured mie. 
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ten together; but it is particular . 

the — of weaving ſtockint bo" 

ted, thread, filk, &c. this gong * 

either by hand with fingle por — 

ting-needles, or in a curious mac . 
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rvance called a frame, id to be invented 
by Willem Lee, M. A. Ano 1599, and thoſe 


who work thereat are called frame-work 


knitters. 
KNOB or KNOP (5.) a bunch, protuberance, 
or excreſcence growing out of a tree; alſo 
the cant name for a man's head. 
KNOCK (V.) to beat or ſtrike at, or upon 
a perſon's door, &c. with a ſtick, ham- 


mer, &c. a 
KNOT (s.) ſometimes fignifies a company or 
crew of fellows got together for an ill pur- 
poſe, as to cabal, riot, rob, plunder, &c. 
ſometimes it means a difficulty to be got over 
that is almoſt inſuperable; and ſometimes 
means a line, ſtring, &c. tied into bunches 
or knots; and in Graſs, Flowers, Cc. it 
means a joint or hard part; among the Sail- 
ors, there are two forts of lat, which are 
made ſo that they will not =o ſlide, the 
one called a bowling knot, with which they 
faſten or tie the bowling brid'es to the crin- 
gles ; the other is called a wale kr, which 
is made by the weaving the three ſtrands of a 
rope into a knob, uſed in the tacks, ſtoppers, 
and top-ſail ſheets z in Dreſs, it is an orna- 
ment made ſometimes of various - coloured 
ribbands, and ſometimes all of one colour, 
according to a perſon's fancy, and wore ſome- 
times upon the head, ſometimes upon the 
ſhoulders, and ſometimes at the knees; alſo 
a curious ornament in penmanſhip, 
(NO'TSFORD (s.) in Cheſhire, finely ſituated, 
ard parted as it were into two towns by the 
brook called Bickin, called the upper and the 
lower towns; the market and town-houſe 
where the juſtices keep the ſeſſions, are in 
the lower town, and the parochial chapel is 
in the town; the market is weekly on 
Saturday ; diſtant from London 133 computed, 
and 156 meaſured miles, 
NO'TTINESS (S.) full of knobs, difficulties 
and intricacies, 
NOW (V.) to perceive, underſtand, to be 
perfect, or fully in ſtructed in any art, ſcience, 
buſineſs, or affair, 
NO'WING (A.) learned, ſkilful, dex- 
trous, &c. ; 
kNO'WLEDGE (S.) the underſtanding, per- 
ceving, or being perfect in any art, ſcience, 
buſineſs, or affair; and this comes to us in 
matters of fat by ſenſation, and in matters 
of ſcience by reflection, or comparing the re- 
lation the particular ideas excited in our minds 

the various properties of the thing or mat- 
28 2 whence we conclude 

certainty or abſurdit. : 

kia . rdity of the propoſition 
NU'BBLE (V.) to fight or beat with the 
iſt cloſed, 82 1 | 
NU'BBLE (S:) a knob or knot in any thing ; 
and particularly zpplied to one of the protube: 
rant corners of a Joaf of bread, eſteemed by 
moſt people delicious eating, 


E 


to ſtoop, bend, yield, comply with, or ſub⸗ 
mit to; and is a particular phraſe uſed by 
lads at a play called taw, wherein they fre- 
quently ſay, Xuuctle dtun to your taw, or fix 
your hand exactly in the place where your 
marble lies, | 

KNU'CEKLES (S.) the middle joints of the 
fingers ; and particularly confidered when the 
hand is cloſed, and the ſkin is firetched tight 
over the bones, which men and boys fight, 
box, and beat their adverſaries with. 

KREKYTHE (S.) in Carnarwonſhire, Nertb- 
Wales, a ſmall, poor town-corporate, that 
has a mean market weekly on Friday; diſ- 
tant from Landen 171 computed, and 203 
meaſured miles. 

KUL or KOUL (S.) the Turiiſb name for 4 
flave ; all thoſe who exerciſe any offices in 
the diſpoſal of the crown, or receive any 
ſalaries out of the exchequer, are called du, 
or the grand ſeignior's ſlaves; and among 
them it is eſteemed a more valuable privilege 
than the bare name of ſubject ; becauſe ag 
they are commonly men of authority, they 
generally male-treat, tyrannize, or uſe thoſe 
ill, who have no other quality than that of a 
ſubject, from which there is no relief, be- 
cauſe no one can come at the ſpeech of the 
emperor but through them; the ſubject durſt 
offer no nt to them, nor hardly vindicate 
their rights againſt their impoſitions. Theſe 
kuls reſign themſelves whol'y to the emperor's 

ſure, execute whatever he commands, and 
lieve even death itſelf undergone by his or- 
der no leſs than martyrdom. % 

KU'RTCHI (S.) the militia among the Per- 
fans, particularly conſiſting of horſemen col- 
lected from among the nobility, whoſe gene- 
ral or commander is called lurtebi baſchi, 

KY'NETON (S.) a pretty large, well-built 
town in Heref.rd/bire, whoſe inhabitants are 
chiefly clothiers, and who carry on a confi- 
derable trade in narrow cloths; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday, and is very conſiderable 
diſtant from London 114 computed, and 14 
meaſured miles. 

KY'NETON (S.) in Warwidtfoire, an ancient 
town, but of no great repute, with a ſmall 
market weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from 
Londen 61 computed, and 7 2 meaſured miles. 

KY'PHONISM (S.) an ancient puniſhment fre- 
quently inflited upon the primitive martyrs 
after the following manner; the body of the 
perſon was anointed with honey, and fo ex- 
poſed to the ſun for the flies and waſps to 
fling and torment him, the ſufferer being 
ſometimes only tied to a ſtake, ſometimes 
hoiſted up in the air and ſuſpended in a baſ- 
ket, and ſometimes ſtsetehed out upon the 
ground with his hands tied behicd him. 


KY'STUS (S.) in Phyſict, is a bag or mems 


brane in the form of a 
tural humours. 
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bladder, full of unn 
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LABO'RIOUS or LA'BOURSOME. / 
ſlaviſn, hard labour, 4 gu ME (A.) 
L induſtrious, Fans taking, 
. . (S.) Maviſhnefs, hard- 
working, requiring 
S the * * in our alphabet, and is — 24 much labour, pains, and 
one of thoſe conſonants called liquids, be- | LA*'BOUR (S.) pai , 
cauſe of its ſoft and melting found 1 pronun- or — 3 2 — b 
2 _ being 3 r 2 con- in travel or child-birth, * | 
onant and a yowel, renders the ſyllable more LA'BOUR (v. ive earneftly 
gentle than when two other conſonants meet; ; much 1 1 be 2 induſtrious * take : 
it is now almoſt a general rule, excepting in| the Seamen, a ſhip is faid to labr u y 
ſarnames of perſons, that when / ends a word| rolls and tumbles very much ether mY * 
2 ond ns 8 is wrote double, as ball, 7 under fail, or at anchor. "Re, f 
a c. but when it ends words of more | LA'BOURANT (S.) an 
5k than one, it is ſingle, as bandful, that does the nig * * : 
* f m part in chymiſtry, as the y 
c. it is remarked of ſeveral people, as the] making and looking after the fires ; * 
—— Mo that thoſe words which have r | the veſſels, &c, n LA 
in them they cannot proncunce, but change | LA'BOURER (S.) one | j 
| it into 4, as for Petrus they ſay Petlus, Fran- works very 6 and On thee too pil 15 
en, Flancit, Sc. it is ftill uſed as a numeral, | neſs; but in common Speech, it means one ir 
| and when wrote fingly ſtands for 50; ard] that does the moſt flaviſh and lef artful ts 
1 . anciently, when a daſh was drawn thwart | of maſonry or bricklayers work, * LAC 
| te head of it, thus, L. it flood for 50,000, |-A'BOUR-IN-VAIN (S.) any froitlef at- fu 
or fifty thouſand. tempt, ſuch as the waſhing a blackamovr LAC 
LABA'RUM (s.) a Reman ſtandard, conſiſting | White, &c- We 
of a long lance with a ſtaff at top, croſſing it LA'BYRINTH (S.) a term for the regol clo 
at right angles, from which hung a rich | diſpofing of buildings, tre-, or walks, with LAC 
ſtreamer of a purple colour, ſometimes a- ſo many windings and turnings that it is def 
-  Gorned with precious ſtones ; till the time of difficult to find the way out of it ; ancient her 
; Conſtantine it had an eagle painted on it, but hiſtory furniſhes us with four very famous cut 
that emperor in licu thereof added a croſs, | Ones, the firſt built by Dædalus in the iſle of LAC 
with a cypher expreſſing the name of Jeſus. Crete, to ſecure the minotaur; the ſecond, ing 
LA'BEL (S.) among the Mathematicians, is a | that built by the command of Pſannetiu of 
long, thin brafs ruler with a ſmall fight at King of Egypt, in the iſle of Mere, fail u bre: 
one end, and a center-hole at the other, uſed | onſiſt of 3000 edifices, among which are 12 the 
with a tangent-line on the edge of a circum- palaces the third, that of Lemms, famed LACE 
ferentor, to take altitudes, &c. with the for its fumptuous illars ; the fourth, that of in v 
Lawyers, it is a narrow flip of parchment, Traly, which Porſema king of Hetruria de- frier 
paper, &c. affixed to a deed to hold the ſeal, figned for a ſepulchre for himſelf and ſucteſ- ceaſe 
ang ſo any thing annexed or added by way of ſors 3 it is now a common thing in a lag frien 
tion to a will or teſtament is called a | Barden to Have a labyrinth in one part of it; LACT 
Jabei or codicil; alſo the title or name of any in common, Speech, it ſignifies any difficulty in v 
thing wrote and paſted on it, is ſo called; in that a perſon knows not how to extricts forts 
Heraldry, it is ſomething added to the arms himſelf from; among the Anatomy, the LACK 
"0 diſtinguiſh the younger from the elder | ſecond cavity of the internal car, which iy for a 
| brother; alſo the ribbands hanging down on hollowed ont of the os perreſum, is ſo called, LA'CK 
each ſide ef a mitre, crown, &c. ate called LA'CCA or GUM LAC (S.) a gum, or i lac, \ 
labels. 5 ther wax, hard, red, brittle, clear, and tai Kc. 
LA RIAL. (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- | Patent, brought from Malabar, Bengal, and LA'CK 
- taining to the lips ; from whence thoſe letters | © u, uſed in dying ſcarlet, painting, varniſh kept 
. that employ or cloſe the lips in their pronun- | PE» japanning, Kc. ſome affirm it to p comer 
- ciation are called /abials, ſuch as b, p, m. ſmall ants or flies, others the moiſture thols rands, 
LABORATORY (S.) a work-houſe, and creatures lay or make upon the twigs © LACO! 
--" eſpecially ſpoken of ſuch an one wherein the | trees, much like hodey by the bees, an tentio 
chymiſts perform their ſeveral operations in | there are ſeveral forts, ſome natural in ter of 
- Pharmacy, Chymiſiry, &c. alſo the apart- ſore artificial. 4 thread LA'CO1 
ment in an hoſpital where they com or LACE (.) a curious manufacture of hit expreſ] 
prepare medicines; alſo the . or Flle, Kc. but that wove of ſuperfine = LACT 4 
- places where the engineers of an army make thread, and worn by ladies upon me the ad 
or prepare their ſeveral fire-works or ſtores, cloaths, ruffles, Ac. is eſteemed moſt cu! - _ 
ſuch as fuzees, ſhells, quick-match, carcaſſes, that of ſilk being for other purpoſes, = CTE 
Sc. in a gariſon; but when it is done in the | dom ſo valuable z there are many forts | milky, 
field, army, or camp, it is called the labera- of gold and ſilver thread, ſoch as is worn 3 mil 


Le 


and gentlemen upon their cloaths, 


22 worſted of divers colours, ſuch as 
footmen, ec. wear upon their liveries ; alſo 
the name of a very uſeful ſtring or line, 
ſometimes made round like a cord, and ſome- 
times flat like a narrow ribband, ſometimes 
of thread, and ſometimes of filk, applied to 
ts, in which iſlet-holes are made on 
ſe to draw it — to — 2 ** 
garment ſet tight o the 
_ of a perſon, as womens ſtays, childrens 
coats, mens waiſtcoats, &c. 

LACE (V.) to draw a garment cloſe by the 
help of a ſtring, line, or /ace ; alſo to orna- 
ment or adorn cloaths, by ſewing gold, fil- 
2 alſo to beat or 
threſh heartily or 0 Lf 

LA'CERABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
torn or rent aſunder, 

LA'CERATE (V.) to tear, rend, or pull a 
cloth, garment, &c. aſunder; alſo to tear a 
perſon's fleſh by whipping. 

LACERA'TION (S.) a tearing or rending a- 
ſunder, 

LACE'RNA (S.) a looſe, 
worn by the Romans over a 
cloaths. 

LACHE'SIS (S.) the you 
deſtinies, that holds the diſtaff of life whilſt 
her ſiſter Clotbo ſpins the thread, and Atropos 
cuts it off. . 8 

LACHRY MA'TION (S.) a weeping or cry- 
ing for departed friends, misfortunes, troubles, 
or difappointments 3 alſo the ſweating or 
breathing of any kind of moiſture through 
the pores of the ſkin, or of plants, &c. 

LACHRY'MATORIES (S.) 'earthen veſſels 
in which the ancients ſaved the tears of thoſe 
friends that attended the funerals of the de- 
ceaſed, and buried them with the departed 
friend or relation, 

LACINIATED (A.) notched, ' jagged, or cut 
in vpon the edges, like the leaves of divers 
forts of plants, 

oe to want, defire, covet, or wiſh 

a thing. 

LA'CKER (S.) a fort of liquor made of gum- 
lac, uſed by frame-makers, cabinet-makers, 
&c, to ornament their works. 

LA'CKEY (S:) a page, footman, or perſon 
keyt always to be in waiting, and at the 
command of the keeper to go of er- 
rands, &c. 

Laco Nick (A.) ſhort, brief, conciſe, ſen- 
tentious, uſing but few words, after the man- 
der of the Laced:monians. 

LA'CONISM (S.) a ſmart, briſk, witty, ſhort 

„or manner of ſpeaking. 

2 ATION (S) the fuckling a child, or 
u | 
e mille out of the 
TEAL or LA'CTEOUS (A.) whitiſh, 
— belonging or aj pertaining 


LACTIFICAL or LACTIFICK. (A.) of a 


per garment 
their other 


of the three 


LAX 
nature tending to breed or enereaſe milk. 
LAD (S.) a youth, young man, a big or luſty 
boy; a common word with the Scotch nation 
for all males of the buman kind. 
LA'DDER (S.) a moveable inſtrument to aſ- 
cend from a low to a high place, as to the 
top of a tree, wall, c. made by boring holes 
oppoſite to one another in or through the 
fides of rails, through which ſmall, round 
ſticks are put, theſe being well-faſtened are 
ſet ſloping or ſlanting againſt the wall or 
place to go up, and by that means form a 
pair of ſtairs; alſo any gradual aſcent may 


LADE or LODE (V.) to put ſo many goods 
on board a ſhip as ſhe can conveniently carry ; 
"1p! cope eat Ac one vellel into an- 
Other. 

LA “DING (S.) the cargo, goods, or burthen 
that is put into a ſhip. 

LA'DLE (S.) a very uſeful inftrument in abun- 
dance of affairs of life, for the conveying any 
hot liquid out of one place or veſſel into an- 
other, whether it be metal in fuſion, water, 
wine, broths, &c. 

LA'DY (S.) the wife or daughter of a perſon 

of quality, though the complaiſance of the 

preſent times applies it to almoſt all women z 

alſo a mock name for a crooked woman. 

LA'DY-BIRD (S.) the name of a ſmall, beau- 
tiful inſet ; alſo a nick name for a lewd, 
naughty, or whoriſh woman. 

LAG (V.) to loiter or ſtay behind. 

LAG (S.) the hindermoſt, or one that ſtays, 
loiters, or remains laſt or behind the reſt of 
the company, 

LA'GON (S.) an old law word for a parcel of 
goods thrown over-board with a buoy, &c. 

| faſtened to them, to know where to find 


them. 

LAGO'PHTHALMY (S.) a diſeaſe in the 
eyes, occaſioned by a hurt in the upper eye- 
lids, by which they are ſo contracted that 
they will not cover the eyes. 

LAGO'PONOS (S.) a diſeaſe in the inteſtines, 
called a fretting of the guts. 

LA'IC (S.) a common or layman, in oppoſi- 

tion or diſtinction to a divine or clergyman, 

or one that has not entered into holy orders, 
and obliged himſelf to live by the prieſthood, 

LAIR (S.) with the Hunters, is the daily har- 
bour for deer; in Farming, it is a yard or 
other convenient place to collect the cows in, 
vulgarly called a cow - yard. 

LA'ITY (S.) all that part of the people that 
are not concerned in the prieſthood. 

LAKE (S.) a curious crimſon colour for Paine - 
ers; alſo a large collection of freſh waters 
that have no open communication with the 
ſea, and are commonly in inland countries, 
ſome of which are ſo large as to be called 
ſeas, as the Caſpian ſea, the fea of Galilee, 
ard the Dead ſea ; the other moſt conſidera- 
ble /akes'are thoſe of Leman at Geneva, of 


Corftance, of Ladega and Onega in _—_ 
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and many in the other parts of the world; 
ſome both emit and receive rivers, others 
only emit them, others only receive, and 0- 
thers neither receive nor emit them, but are 
formed either by the natural ſettling of rain- 
water in ſome large valley, or in troughs or 
pits made on purpoſe to preſerve the rain- 
water, or the overflowings of ſome particular 
rivers, 2s of the. Nile, Sc. which is fre- 
quent in the Indies, and other hot and dry 
countries. 

LA'MA (S.) an order of prieſts among the 
weſtern Tartars that are held in great eſteem, 
the grand lama or high prieſt being held the 
ſecond perſon in the kingdom, and next in 
authority to the king, who receives homage 
and authority not only from the people, but 
from the neighbouring kings, who at their 
enthroning ſend ambaſſadors to him to obtain 
his benediction; the /ama's are extreamly ſu- 
perſtitious, and to magick. 

LAMB (V.) to threſh or beat ſeverely; alſo a 
ewe ſheep's bringing forth young. 

LAMB (S.) a ſheep under a year old; among 
the Jews, it ſignified either a kid of the 
goats, or the young of a ſheep, either of 
which their law required for the paſchal ſa- 
erifice, provided it did not ſuck ; the ſcrip- 
tures repreſent the Meſſiah by a /amb, for his 
meekneſs and innocency, and St. Jabn calls 
him the Lamb of God. | 

LAMBDOTDES or LAMBDOVDAL SU- 
nw (S.) the hindermoſt ſeam of the 

ull. 

LA'MBITIVES (S.) medicines prepared fo as 
to be licked off the end of a liquorice-ſtick, 
ſometimes called Johocks, eclegmas, or linc- 
tus's., a 

LA'MBKIN (S.) a very ſmall or young lamb. 

LA'MB-PYE (S.) a pye or paſty made with 
the fleſh of a lamb ; alſo a beating or threſh- | 


ing- bout. | 
LA*MB-SKIN-IT (S.) a play or game at 
cards. | 


LAME (A.) imperfeft in ſome limb or mem- 
ber of the body; alſo a poor, ſorry piece of 
poetry, or other written work, | 

LAME (V.) to maim, hurt, or render the uſe 
of the limbs imperfect. 

LAMELLA (SS.) ſmall, thin plates of braſs 
for the mak ing toys and curiofities, ſuch as 

tze fins or ſcales of fiſh, &c. 

LA'MENESS (S.) a ſettled hurt, weakneſs, 
or imperſect ion in the limbs of any perſon or 
creature. 

LAME'NT (V.) to bewail, bemoan, grieve 
tor, or condole with. 

LA'MENT ABLE (A.) that is very grievous, 
that deſerves to be mourned for or pitied, 

LA'MENT ABLENESS (S.) the wretched- 
neſs, or woful condition a perſon is reduced 


to. 
 LAMENTA'TION (S.) a ęrieving for, a 
complaint, or ſorrowful mourning. 


LA MIA (S.) according to the poetical ac- 


LAN 


count of the ancients, 


22 
ve eyes that th 
and put in at their pleafure, | 1 hn 
LAMINA e bn fl aol pw, 
a thi 
Þ board, a Phte of mer fate 
A'MINATE (V.) to cover with 
A ho. of 7 with be ny, = 
| , or money wi i ö 
K filver, gold, &c. ange 
AMINA'TION (S.) a hammering, eutting 
or ſawing into — 
LA'MMAS-DAY (s.] the firſt day of Aw, 
ſuppoſed to. be ſo called, becauſe formerly on 
that day our anceſtors offered bred made af 
new wheat; and anciently thoſe tenants that 
held * of the cathedral church of Yi 
were, by tenure, to bring a lamb alive i 
the church ot hith mak, he. 
LAMP (S.) a machine to hold oil and cotton to 
burn and give light, uſed univerſally in bet 
countries; the antients pretend to have mac 
compoſitions that would never go out ſo long 
as kept from the external air; others har: 
made preparations ſo as they ſhall diffuſe the 
light in ſuch a manner, that the faces of the 
perſons preſent ſhall appear black, bue, red, 
or any other colour. 
LA*'MPADARY (S.) an officer in the eaftem 
church, who had the charge of ſeeing to the 
lighting of the lamps in the churche 2a 
his buſineſs was alſo to bear a taper before 
the emperor, the empreſs, and the patriarch, 
LAMPA'DIAS (s.) a meteor, or blazing-far 
or comet, reſembling the burning of a lany, 
LA'MPAS, LA'MPERS, LA'MPERAS(S,) 
in Farriery, is a diſeaſe or inflammation in 
the roof of a horſe's mouth behind the nip 
| pou the upper-jaw, which is cured by 
- burning lamp, or hot iron. 
LAMPA'SSE (S.) in Heraldry, is ſometime 
called Langued, that is, with the tongue d 
-a- beaſt banging, out of his mouth, ben 
cifferently coloured from his body, as 
blue, &c, | 
LAMPE'TIANS (s.) a {ef ſo called fon 
their bead or founder Lompetius, who bel 
the opinions of the Ariam, and affirmed t 
was againſt the liberty of the ſons of Gol 
8 by any vows whatever, er 
t of obedience. 
LAMPOO'N {5.) merry ridicule, ot it 
tyr upon a or . 5 
LAMPOO'N v4 to ricule, Gy, Tel 
make game , expo * don : 
LA'MPRAY or LA'MPREY (.) a fat # 
eel, by ſome called a water-ſnake. the 
LAMPRO/PHORI (S.) a name given | 
new converts in the eaſt 1 wh 
ſeven _— —— a e 
ti me wore a W rment. 
LA'NARY 8.) a ware-bouſe, tore-bouk * 


| 


* were demons 
ſpirits, who under the form of — 
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wool for the market. a 
LLA'NBEDAR (.) in Cardiganſbire, South- 
Wales, a poor ſea-port town, 80 a 
port-reeve and ſteward has a good market 
weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from London 
146 computed, and 175 meaſured miles. 
LANCASHIRE (S.) is a maritime county, 
bounded on the ſouth by the river Merſey, 
by Darbyſbire on the eaſt, Yorkſhire, Weſt- 
moreland and Cumberland on the north, and 
the 1riſþ ſea on the weſt ; from Brathey 
northward, to Ha uad ſouthward, 57 miles, 
and from Denten in the eaſt, to Formby in 
the weſt, 31 miles, and in circumference 
170 miles; in which compaſs there are com- 
puted 40,000 houſes, 240,000 inhabitants, 
6 hundreds, 27 market-towns, and 60 pa- 
riſhes; the air is fine and ſharp, and very 
wholſome, which occaſions many of its in- 
habitants to live to a great age, and free from 
ditempers, excrpting very near the ſea-ſhore, 
where the people are not ſo healthy; the foil 
is generally fruitful, and particularly for paſ- 
turage, for here are bred the largeſt oxen in 
the whole kingdom ; in the level parts great 
quantities of wheat and barley grow, and 
tho, as in moſt other places, the hilly parts 
are generally ſtony and barren, yet the bot- 


= a, oo ww 


uy” 
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en moſſes which are poachy, moiſt and unwhol- 
the ſome ſpots, whoſe ſurface being pared off pro- 
20d duce a fat ſort of ſhort, graſſy ſubſtance, 
fare mixed with earth, which makes excellent 
uch. fuel, which is come at with very little trou- 
r dle and ex ; other parts bear very good 
IN, hemp, of which the Manchefter manufac- 
($) ture is made; and under ground, to reward 
pn in the toil and induſtry of its inhabitants, are 
nip found many coal-pirs, and tone quarries ; it 
by 4 is well-ftored with waters, which are called, 

1. rivers, which produce plenty of excellent 
times hh; and 2. meers, lakes, or great ponds, 
ve of ſome of which are very large, particularly 
denz Wiander meer, which is about 18 miles in 
yz red, circumference ; it is a county palatine, and 

has enjoy'd great privileges ever fince king 
from Eaward III. who made it fo in favour of his 
7 — | on, called Jabn of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter ; 

is county is repreſented in parliament 

Godt 14 — 1 * 
e A'NCASTER G.) the county · town of Lan- 


caſpire, ſituate near the mouth of the river 
Lone or Lune, over which it has a large 
bridge ; the port and caſtle, which were for- 
merly good, are both now gone to decay, and 
23 the trade is ſmall, ſo the people are few ; 
it 18 2 town-corporate, governed by a mayor, 
ald-rmen, and bailiffs, and returns two mem- 
bers to parliament ; its market is weekly on 
Saturday ; diftant from London 187 computed, 
and 233 meaſured miles, 
* (S.) a fort of pike or javelin, uſed 
! — warriors before the invention 


of 


toms or vales produce excellent oats ; the 
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LANCE (V.) to cut open, to ſlaſh or ſearify 
a wound or tumour, to let out the purulent 
matter that is bred therein. | 

LANCET (s.) a ſmall ſharp inſtrument uſed 
by Surgeons to let perſons blood, cut open tu- 
mours, and othe- purpoſes. 

LANCH or LAUNCH (V.) to put or thruſt 
out, principally ſpoken of putting a ſhip out 
of the d:ck or place where ſhe was built; 
alſo to ſpend money extravagantly to carry a 
cauſe, &c. alſo to ſperl: much either for or 
againſt a perſon or thing. 

LAND (S.) the firm ground, whether roads 
for carriages, or meadows, corn-ficlds, woods, 
&c. and ſometimes means only a place or na- 
tion inhabited, though it be interſperſed with 
rivers, &c. and is the oppoſite to the ſea or 
water, 

LAND (V.) to put perſons or goods aſhore out 
of a boat or ſhip from off the water; and in 
a figurative Senſe, means the eſcaping from, 
or being out of diculties, dangers, &c- 

LLA*NDAFF (S.) in Glamorganſhire, South- 
Wales, ſeated on the river Taff; it is a city, 
as being a biſhop's ſee, though it is but of 
ſmall extent, and without a market ; the 
cathedral is grown very old and ordinary, 
though formerly much famed, and reported 
to be the firſt place of religious worſhip in the 
Chriſtian way in this iſland ; it is a port-town, 
and has a very good harbour opening into the 
Severn ſea »bout four miles below the town, 
which occaſions a tolerable trade ; diftant 
from Lendon 123 computed, and 147 mea- 
ſured miles. 

LA'ND FALL (S.) in the Seamens Language, 
is to diſcover or make the land, 

LA'NDGRAVE (S.) the German name for a 
count or earl that has the government of a 
province, country, or large tract of land. 

LANDGRA'VIATE (8. the office, juriſ- 
dition, or authority of a landgrave. 

LLA'NDILOUAWR (S.) in Caermartbenſpire, 
Seuth-Wales, on the river Toy, over which 
there is a fine bridge, is a very good town, 
and has two markets weekly, . on Tueſ- 
day and Saturday; diſtant from Londen 144 
computed, and 172 meaſured mi'es. 

LA'ND-LADY (S.) the miſtreſs of a tavern, 
ale-houſe, &c. alſo a woman that is the 
owner of land or houſes, and lets it or them 
to be occupied by others for a rent agreed 
upon, 

LA'NDLOCKED (A.) to be ſhut in by the 
land, ſo that no ſtorm can ſtrand or drive a 
ſhip from her anchors. 

LA'ND-LORD (S.) the maſter of an inn, ta- 
vern, ale-houſe, &c. or the owner of lands 
or houſes which he lets out to be uſed by 
others, for a certain rent, fine, &c. 

LA'ND-MARK (S.) a mark or token ſet or 

put at the ends or boundaries of peoples lands 

or grounds, te know how far they extend, 

and to ſeparate them from all others; alſo a 


ſteeple, beacon, &c, ſet up on the ſea-ſhore, 


to 


——— ore” ——— 2 


— — —ů —„— — —— 
— » <p 


LAN 
ify to ſhips at ſea when they 
> — near bo the 3 land. 4 


LANDREss (S.) a woman whoſe particular 
trade, employ, or buſineſs it is to waſh other 
linen 


peoples . 
LANDRY.(S.) an office or place peculiarly 
adapted to, or appointed for, the waſhing of 


linen, uſual in all great houſes, and accom- |, 


modated with lines, ſtoves, &c. for that pur- 


ſe. 

LANDSCAPE or LA'NDSKIP (S.) a pic- 
ture wherein the repreſentation of fields, trees, 
cattle, buildings, &c. is made. 

LANE (S.) 4 long, narrow paſſage or ſtreet, 
walled er built on both fides; alſo a large 
number of ſoldiers drawn up in two ranks, 
for ſome great perſon to walk through, &c. 

LLANE'LLY or LANE"THLY (S.) in Caer- 
martbenſbire, South - Wales, a pretty good 
town, built on a creek of the ſea ; its princi- 
pal trade is ſea-coal; it has a market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
168 computed, and 214 meaſured miles. 

LLA'NGADOCE (S.) in Caermartbenſbire, 
Soutb-Woales, is but an ordinary town, but 
has a good market weekly on Thurſday 
diſtant from London 140 computed, and 170 
meaſured miles. 

LANGPORT (S.) in Somerſetſhire, ſituated 
on the banks of the river Parr, which is na- 


vigable for barges to and from Brifto!, which | 


occaſions a good trade, and makes it much 
frequented ; it has a good market weekly on 
Saturday ; diftant from London 109 computed, 
and 140 meaſured miles, 

LA'NGREL (S.) a looſe ſhot which goes in 
with a ſhackle, to be ſhortened when it is 
put into the piece, and to fly out at length 
when it is diſcharged with a half bullet of 
lead or iron at each end, uſed at ſea to cut 
the enemy's maſt and rigging. 


ng 
LANGUAGE (S.) a particular ſet of ſounds, or 


manner of ſpeech, uſed by any nation or peo- 
ple, to expreſs their ſentiments by; which is 
exceedingly various, for the connection be- 
tween certain words, and the things defigned 
to be expreſſed by them are perfectly arbitra- 
ry, and may be, and are changed at different 
places, at different times, and by different 
perſons ; for which reaſon all living language: 
are continually floating, and variable by the 
mixture of foreigners, by the occurrences 
that happen, and the alterations that are 
made in perſons, places and things, by 
the various circumſtances that continually 
ariſe and alter; but it is beyond all diſpute, 
that the firſt {arguage, whatever it was, was 
inſpired into Adam by God, and that God 
afterwards communicated his will by words, 
and not by intuition ; and alſo after the flood 
Inſpired the builders of Babel with different 
languages, which neceſſarily compelled them 
to deſiſt from their attempt for want of un- 
derſtandiog one another; the general notion 
is, that the Hebrero language was that ſpoke 


by Adam; but others deny it, and ſay that 


LAN 


the Hebrew, Cbaldee and Ar ' 
dialects of the original, rigs, 3s 
ages been loſt and unknown, and ſu 
their 1 . the Hebrew, — 

8 It as very dry, barren, and &. 

ve; for which reaſon not having — 
Gons to vary the phraſe, the ſame periods are 
continually returning : On the other hand, the 
rabbins ſay, it is ſo pure and chaſte, that i 
has no proper names for the parts of genen - 
tion, nor for thoſe by which the excremeny 
are diſcharged ; the Arabict is ſo copious 
that it has a thouſand different words for 2 
ſword, five hundred for a lion, and two bun · 
LAND mk 

7 b „ faint, pale, dying. 
LA'NGUIDYES (S.) — 4.1 — 

paleneſs, | 

LA'NGUISH (V.) to decay, decline, grow 
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LANGUISHING 2 
q HING (S.) decayi . 
weak or faint, 2 ” 970 Pr Se 
LA'NGUOR (S.) feebleneſs, ſpiritlene, d- LLAN 
caying. aul 
1 in Caermaribenſbire, Sul. ar 
Wales, a ſmall town, whoſe market is week- mar! 
ly on Friday; diſtant from Londm 161 com- yup 
puted, and 194 meaſured miles. LLAN 
LLANIMDO'VERY (S.) in Caermartherſoir, Net 
Sautb-Woales, a fine bailiwick and corporate- ester 
town, that has two great markets weekly, cerab 
— on Wedneſday and Saturday ; diſtut from 
m London 137 computed, and 182 me- fured 
ſured miles. * LLA'N' 
LANK (A.) ſtraight, lim, fender, limber & Wale 
feeble. mark; 
LANKNESS (S.) thinneſs, ſtraightneſi, line London 
berneſs. miles. 
LA'NNIERS (S.) ſmall ropes which are te LAP (8. 
in the dead-mens-eyes of all the ſhrouds and fitting 
chains, to Macken or ſet the ſhrouds tight; and in 
alſo thoſe that ſet the ſtays of the mats while t 
tight; alſo that rope that faſtens the floger LAP (v. 
of the halliards, the ton 
LLA'NROST (S.) in Derbigbſbirt, Nut. LAP. p 
Wales, a ſmall town, whoſe market is week- women 
ly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Lond 16 LA'PID 
computed, and 198 meaſured miles, makes 
LANSQUE/NET (s.) a German foot-ſoldier; laces, & 
alſo the game at cards commonly called las- 2 
in- it. or 
LA'NTHERN or LA NTERN (S.) 2 . ſtone, 
chine made in divers forms, and © LA'PIS I 
materials, for the ſetting a light in, and p- Prepared 
ſerving it from being blown or put out by the loap-lees 
wind, rain, c. and ſo carrying it from pl Mainder 
to place to give light in the night-time to 77 £75 fon 
vellers, &c, armoy 
LA'NTERNISTS (S.) the name of the m. ter to a 
bers of an academy of learned men in Tian, * 87 
ſet up at Toulouſe, in the following _ j APE J. 
firſt private'y ſome counſellors of the ps blue colou 
ment of this town, with —_ 8 rw} * 
* . 5 je ing to 
of ſeveral diſtinctions, pro — ly 


ſociety for mutual improvement, aer 


LAP 


for meeting at each other's A - 
to prevent interruption, they 
0A in the evening = the hour 
n viſits was over; and to render it 
fill more private, they took no flambeau to 
light them, but only a ſmall pocket-lantern, 
which they carried themſelves ; by this means 
it was kept ſecret a conſiderable time; but at 
Jength being diſcovered, and the deſign known, 
it was ſo highly approved of, that it was 
formed into a company, and the ſociety took 
the name of Lantermffs; and to perpetuate 
their original, took for their device a ſtar with 
this legend, lucerna in notte, and ſettled a 
ize to be given way ho 2 who made 
he beſt rhiming copy of verſes in commen- 
— of the king, to be publiſhed by the ſo- 
ity, which is a very fine medal, ſtruck 
vith a tar and the legend on one fide, Apollo 
playing upon the harp on the reverſe, fitting 
upon the top of Parnaſſus, with this motto, 
int Taloſano. 

LLANTRISSEND (S.) in Glamorganſbire, 
Suth-Wales, an ancient RO go- 
verned by a port-reeve j it has an ordinary 
market Tre Friday; diſtant from Lon- 
dm 127 computed, and 149 meaſured miles. 
LLANVI'LLING (s.) in Mentgomeryſbire, 


ſet 
tions; 
thoſe 
of commo 


0 Nerth-Wales, is, for this part of the 3 , 
hy eſteemed a good town, having a conſi- 
h derable market weekly on Thurſday; diſtant 
at from London 142 computed, and 156 mea- 
is ſured miles. , 
LLA'NYDLOS (S.) in Montgomeryſhire, Nertb- 
7 1 Wales, a mean town on the Severn, whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
ln · London 141 computed, and 158 meaſured 
miles. 
* LAP (S.) the ſeat that is made by a perſon's 
and fitting with his or her thighs cloſe together, 
ght; and in which women lay their young chi 
nafs while they dreſs or undreſs them. 


LAP (V.) to lick up water or other liquor by 
the tongue like a dog, 

LA'P-DOG (S.) a favourite dog which many 
women play with, and fondle very much. 

LA'PIDARY (S.) one that poliſhes, cuts, or 
makes precious ſtones fit for rings, neck - 
laces, &c, 

LAPIDE'SCENT (A.) that is of the nature, 
4 the property of tutning things into 


a * 

de is INFERNALIS (S.) a cauftick ſtone 
d pe- prepared vatious ways, ſometimes of ſtrong 
by the loap-lees evaporated to a drineſs, and the re- 


mainder kept in a glaſs well ſtopped from 
aur; ſometimes of vitriol and tartar, calcined 
al armoniack, and quick lime boiled in wa- 


, mer ter to a ſtrong lixivium, and then trained 
Frame, and evaporated till dry. 
A'PIS LAZULI (S.) a mineral flone of a 


blue colour, ſtudded with ſpecks or ſtars of 
1 if RET reſiſt fire and ſmoak, 
wt late : ö 
we l fire will os out with 
| 


LAR 


LAP-O'VER (v.) to fold or lay cloth, &t4 
over or beyond the edge or boundary of an 
thing. 
LA'PPET (S.) the long part of a garment 
that hangs from the head to the waiſt, of 
from the waiſt downwards, as of a coat or 
waiſtcoat in men, and of head-cloaths in 
women, | 

LAPSE (S.) a (l'p, fall, miſtake; or omiſſion 3 

and in Law, is when a patron neglects pre- 

ſenting a clerk to a benefice for the ſpace of 
fix months, at the end of which time the 
biſhop or ordinary hes a right of preſentation. 

LAPSE (V.) to lip, lice, fall, miſtake, ot 

omit ſomething that ought to have been done; 

LA'PSIDED (A.) when a perſon or thing 
ee more to one ſide than to an- 
other. P 

LA'P-WING (S.) 4 ſmal! bird prohibited 
the Jews as unclean, about tlie bigneſs of a 
thruſh, whoſe beak is long, thin, black, and 
a little hooked, its legs ſhort and grey, upon 
its head is a tuft of feathers of various colours, 
which it raiſes or lowers at its pleaſure, its 
neck and ſtomach are ſomewhat reddiſh; its 
wings and tail black with white ſtreaks ; it 
is very beautiful, does not fing; but makes a 
hoarſe noiſe that is heard at a diſtance ; its 
wings do not terminate in a point like thoſe 
of other birds, but are round, by means 
whereof they are but of a ſlaw motion; they 
open and clap their wings very often, from 

whence they take their name: 

LA'RA or LARA'NDA (S.) a nymph upon 
whom, according to the heathen theology 
Mercury begot the Lare: 

LA'RBOARD (5) the Sea Phraſe for the left- 
hand fide of a ſhip or boat, when a perſon 
ſtands with his face towards the ſtern. 

LA'RBOARD WATCH (S.) one half 3 
ſhip's crew under the command and direction 
of the chief mate; who keep watch or look 
after the ſhip alternately with the ſtarboard 
watch. 

LA'RCENY (S.) in Lav, is a private or frau - 
dulent theft of perſonal goods or chattels in the 
owner's abſence, and uw ſometimes called 
grand, ſometimes petit. 

Grand Larteny, is when the things ſtolen, 
though ſeverally, exceed the value of 12 


ce, 
Petit Larceny, is when the value of the 
things ſtole are under 12 pence. 

LARD (V.) in Cookery, to mix or interſperſe 
one ſort of fleſh into or with another, as 
hares with fat bacon, &c. 

LARD (S.) the fat of a hog's belly, thoroughly 
clarified, and run into bladders to cut out 
into ſlices to fry with. 

LA'RDER (S.) a pantry, cloſet, or other 
place to put or keep meat or other vie- 
tuals in. 

LA'RES (S.) among the Old Heathens, were 
certain inferior \-rts of divinitics that prefided 

LI1II | ovet 


LAS 


over, or had the care and protection of parti- 
cular houſes, ways, roads, &c. 

LARGE (A.) big, great, much, many, ex- 
tenſive. 

LARGE (S.) in Mufich, is the note, mark, 
or character that expreſſes the longeſt time 

that is play'd, and is ſeldom uſed but for the 
cloſe note upon an organ, 

LARGE (V.) when a ſhip goes neither by nor 
before a wind, but quartering as it were be- 
twixt both, 

LA'RGENESS (S.) bigneſs, greatneſs, exten - 
fiveneſt 


8. 
LA*RGESS (S.) a preſent, gift, or donation. 
LARGO (S.) a Muſical Term, importing that 
- the movement, though ſlow, is one degree 
© quicker than grave, and two than adagio. 
LARK (s.) the name of a fine ſmall bird both 
+ for eating and finging. 
LA'RMIER (S.) in ArchiteFure, a flat, ſmall 
- member placed on the cornice be'ow the cy- 
matium and ovalo, whoſe uſe is to cauſe the 
water to project, drop, or fall at a diſtance 
from the wall, 
LARVZA (S.) the ghoſts or ſpirits of wicked 
men, which after their death the ancient 
- imagined wandered about and tormented the 
wicked, and ſometimes frighted good men. 
LA'RYNX (S.) in Anatomy, is the upper-part 
or head of the trachea lying below the root 
of the tongue, and before the pharynx ; it is 
- one of the organs of reſy;cation, and the 
principal inſtrument of the voice, its i: 
- almoſt wholly cartilaginous, and its figure is 
circular. 
LASCI'VIOUS (A.) luſtful, given to venery, 
wanton and indecent in words and behaviour. 
LASCYVIOUSNESS (S.) wantonneſs, luſt- 
fulneſs, venery, undecent talk or behaviour. 
LASH (S.) a ftripe or blow with a Whip; alſo 
the whip-cord faſtened to the thong of a whip. 
LASH (V.) to beat, ftripe, or cut with a 
whip, rope, or with rcds; alſo to tie or 
make a thing faſt with a rope. 
LA'SHERS (S.) with the Sea-men, are thoſ: 
ropes which tie, or bind faſt together, the 
tackles and breechings of the great ordnance 
when they are halied within board. 
LA'SHING (S.) ſomtimes means whipping or 
beating a perſon, &c. with a rod or whip, 
and ſometimes the faſtening or tying a box, 
trunk, &c. d:-wn, ſo that the rowling of a 
ſhip at ſea ſhall not break or otherwiſe da- 
mage it. : 
LASK (S.) a violent looſeneſs, or immoderate 
flux of the belly. 
LASK ETS or LA TC HES (S.) ſmall lines 
which are ſown into the bonnets and drapler 
like loops, wherewith the bonnet is laced to 
the lowrſe, &c. | 
LA'SKING (S.) failing neither by nor before a 
wind, but as it were quarterly. 
LASS (S.) a maid, a young or unmarried wo- 
man, | 


LAT 


the limbs and ſpirits, occaſioned b 
of the animal ſpirits in the * muſ- 


cles. 

LAST (S.) an inſtrument that -makers 
to make their ſhoes upon; —— — 

quantity of ſeveral forts of goods. N 

LAST (A.) the hindermoſt or late& perſon, 

LAST (V.) to continue, remain, endure, 

abide 5 alſo to fit or put a ſhoe upon then. 

ſtrument called a laſt, as the ſhoe-maker da 

LA'STINGNESS (S.) the property of frei 

or duration in goods, a long term or time of 

LATCH 5 ) Night fa 

+) a common light j 
doors that eaſily lift up or open bans 

vantage of turning a handle, or pulling up 1 

ſtring. 

LATCH (V.) to faſten a door by an in- 

ment called a /atch, 

LATCHEs (S.) in a Click, are thoſe pm 

that wind up ard unlock the parts, 

LATE (A.] the time of the day or night fa 

gone or ſpent ; alſo any thing that was det 

a little while ago, 

LA'TELY (Part.) a ſmall time ago, the tine 

a little while paſt, 

LA'TENT (A.) hid, concealed, lurking about, 

nnperceived. 

LA'TERAL (A.) fideways,' that comes in 

not directly, but as it were at a diſtane; 

in Algebra, thoſe are called /ateral equation 
that have but one root. 

LATH or LATHE (S.) a chin piece of it 

wood, nailed to the walls and joiſts of a 

houſe, that they may be plaiſtered to mlt 

the cielings and walls even; alſo the hoop or 
bend of a bow; alſo a turner's inſtrument; 

alſo a divifion of a county containiag three u 

more hundreds. 

LA'THER (S.) the head, foam, or froth mit 

upon water by diſſolving ſoap in it, and fr 

ring it briſk]y. 

LA'THER (V.) to make a froth, foam « 
froth upon water, by beating up and dillolag 
ſoap in it, 

LA'TIN (s.) the language anciently fpoke'y 
the Romans, which in Europe is the commit 
language of all the learned, but eſteem 1 
dead language, becauſe not univerſally ſpoke 
as the mother tongue of any nation or pe 

LA'TINISM (s.) a phraſe, ſpeech, or writ 
after the idiom or peculiar manner of the 
Latin ſpeech or language. ; 

LA'TINIST (s.) a perſon well-ſkilled in the 
Latin language, 

LATINFZE (V.) to imitate the — 
manner of the Latim, in expreſſing ” 
with endings or terminations like oy 
inſtead of Mr. Jahn, Mr. Jobrſanu, 0 

LATITUDE (s.) the breadth or width, 19% 
compaſs, liberty, or ſpace of a place 3 4 
Aftronony, it means the diſtance — 

tor and either pole, which core 
the fituation of the place is called le 


.LA'SSITUDE (s.) a wearineſs or heavineſs of 
1 f 


fouth ; the ſun going continually MET 


TRI PY 


LAU 

6 can never have any latitude ; 
__ I ſometimes deviate as far as 
nine degrees, but the fixed ſtars may have any 
e even to 90; in Gergraphy, the diſ- 

tance of the equator from the vertex, zenith, 
or point of heaven right over the head of 
the beholder, or over any point upon the 
earth, is called the latitude of that place; or 
it is an arch of the meridian contained be- 
tween the equator and the place, numbered 
on the meridian both ways, and accordingly 
is called north or ſouth, and agrees with the 
elevation of the pole above the horizon; in 
Planiſpberes and artificial Globes, there are 


tor, up ares the poles, which are called 
ircles of lat itude. 

11717 UDIN A RIAN s (S.) perſons that take 
too free a liberty in ſpeaking and acting in re 
tion to religious matters. ; ; 

LA'TTEN G.) brozd, thin plates of iron tin- 
ned over. N : 

LATTER (A.) in a Compariſon or Recital, 
of ſomething ſpoken of before, means that 
perſon or thing laſt ſpoken of. A 

LATTER-MATH (s.) in Farming, is the 
graſs that grows, or is mown after the firſt 
mowing of a field, 

LATTICE (S.) ſmall, thin ſticks or laths 
nailed croſs or over one another chequerwiſe, 
to give light and air, and prevent others 
coming in the way, before the invention of 
glaſs uſed for windows, and till in very hot 


1 countries; but with Us now is generally an 
whe enſign of an ale-houſe, which to make it the 
pat more conſpicuous, is commonly painted of 
ent; various colours, and thoſe who have not. a 
tr d real wooden one up at their door, cauſe che- 


quers or ſquares like them to be painted on 
their window · ſnutters, walls, or ſide · poſts of 
the door, &c. 

A TUS RECTUM (S.) a term uſed by the 
Conick Writers, for a right line erawn through 
the vertex of the ſection, parallel to the baſe 
of the triangular ſeftion of the cone, and 


oke y within it, ' 

moat ATUS TRANSVERSUM (S.) in the Hy- 
met U ferbala, it is a right line intercepted between 
ſzokt, the vertices of the two oppoſite ſections, or 
peop. that part of the common axis which is be- 
writint tween the vertices of the upper and lower 


cone; in an Ellipfis, it is called the tranſverſe 
— or lonzeſt diameter. 

\VATORY G.) a place where is got 
by waſhing in the Weſt- Indies. hone 


from a. AVA'TION (S.) a waſhing or cleanfing any 
g word perſon or thing, eſpecially metals, from the 
hem, # filth that hangs about „or is dug up 
int g. with them. 

d, 100th AUD (S.) praiſe, commendation, or ſpeaking 


well of, 

AUDABLE (A.) that deſerves praiſe, com- 
merdation, or to be ſpoke well of ; in Sur- 
250, that matter or pus that naturally ariſes 


m 2 wound without any bad ſymptoms 
all laudabls matter. 4 * 


abundance of lines drawn parallel to the equa- 


LAU 


LAU'DANUM (S.) a preparation of opium, 
uſed by the phyſicians in abundance of caſes 
with good ſucceſs, eſpecially to compoſe thoſe 
perſons to reſt, that the violence of their diſ- 
temper will not permit to ſleep: 

LAUDS (S.] the ſecond part of the Roman bre- 
viary, ſaid or ſung now after matins; but 
heretofore they ended the office at night; it 
conſiſted of pſalms, hymns, &c, , 

LAVE (V.) to waſh or cleanſe ; alſo to ſcoop 
or throw water out of a boat, &c. with the 

. Painters, it is to clean, touch up, and amend 
an old defign or picture. 

LA'VENDER (S.) a fragrant herb uſed upon 
many occaſions, eſpecially by women to ftrew 
among their linen when dried, to make it 
ſmell ſweet ; alſo a perſon when he is laid or 
lives in eaſe, plenty, &c. is faid to lie or 
live in lavender. 

LA'VENHAM or LA'NHAM (S.) in Su, 
folk, an indifferent large town, ſtanding upon 
a branch of the river Breten or Bret, from 
which it aſcends up a hill of a gravelly foil, 
on the top whereof is a ſpacious market-place 
encompaſſed with nine ſtreets or divifions, in 
a clear and wholſome air, which being kept 
very clean, makes it very pleaſant ; the com- 
mon market for provifions is weekly on 
Tueſday, but there is alſo a fort of a market 
for wool on Thurſday ; formerly it was noted 
for making blue cloths, and was divided into 
three guilds or companies, each of which had 
their hall; but theſe companies have been 
long out of ule, and the ſtapling-trade is now 
carried on by making ſerges, ſhalloons, ſays, 
ſluffs, and ſpinning fine yarn for London ; the 
town is governed by fix capital burgeſſes, or 
headboroughs, who chooſe inferior officers, 
hear and regulate the comp'aints of the poor, 
preſerve good orders in the town, and hold 
the office for life ; it is diſtant from Londar 
52 computed, and 62 meaſured miles. 

LA'VER (S.) a bowl, baſon, or other large 
veſſel to waſh in; and more particularly fa- 
mous for thoſe borne by four cherubims in 
Solomon's temple, ſtanding upon pedeſtals 
mounted upon brazen wheels furniſhed with 
handles: to draw or convey them from one 
place to another; they were compoſed of a 
baſon, which received the water from another 
ſquare veſſel above it through cocks; the 
whole work was of braſs, and the ſquare 
veſſel was adorned with the heads of a lion, 
an ox, and a cherubim ; each laver contained 
40 baths, their number was 10, five on the 
right fide, and five on the left of the tem- 
ple, between the altar of the burnt-offerings, 
and the ſteps which led to the porch of the 
temple. 

LAVE'RNA (S.) among the ancient Heatheny, 
was the goddeſs or protectrix of thieves, 

LAUGH{V.) to rejoice or expreſs cur ſatisfac- 
tion by laughing. 

LAU'GHING or LAU'GHTER (S.) tha 
act by which - we expreſs the pleaſure we 

LI12 receive 
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LAU 


receive either by ſeeing, hearing, or feeling 
ſomething very agreeable or comically fur- 
pr zing to us. 

LA'VINGTON (S.) in Wiliire, which tho" 
but an ind fferent town. hath two good mar- 
kets weel ly, wiz. on Monday and Wedneſ- 
day; diſtant from London 73 computed, and 
$7 meaſured miles. 

LA'VISH (V.) to ſpend or ſquander away mo- 
ney, time, &c. in a wanton and irregular 
manner. 

LA'VISH (A.) waſteful, extravagant, wanton, 
prodięal. fooliſh, expenſive, &c. 

LA'VISHNESS (S.) extrav-gance, profuſeneſs, 
waſtefulneſs. 

LAUNCE'STON (S.) in Cornwall, ſituate on 
the top of an hill, is an ancient borough- 
town, firſt made free by Richard earl of 
Poiftrers and Cormwall, brother of king Hen- 

ry III. who granted the buryeſſes power to 
chooſe their own bailiffs, and erect a guild or 
fraternity of merchants to hold of him, and 
his heirs ; theſe privileges were often confirm- 
ed afterwards, and other liberties added, for 
anno 1555 queen Mary incorporated it anew, 
and granted the chief magiſtrate ſhould be 
called mayor, who with the free burgeiſes 
elect two members to fit in parliament ; an- 
ciently the market was kept on Sunday, and 
by king John, for a fine of five marks, was 
altered tv Thurſday, and fince to Saturday, 
2s it ſtiil remains; it is the uſual place for the 
aſſizes, and the county goal is kept here, and 
the elections for knights of the ſhire are made 
here; it is diſtant from London 175 computed, 

and 209 meaſured miles. 

LAUNCH (V.) to put, thruſt, or throw out; 
as to bring, put, or ſhove a ſhip, boat, &c. 
out of the dock from the ſhore or key, &c. 
ſometimes it means to ſtop, ceaſe, or leave 

off; as when on board a ſhip-yard is hoiſted 
high enough, they ſay launch be, that is, 
raiſe or pull it no higher; ſo in Pumping, if 
the pump ſucks, they cry launch hoe, that is, 
leave off. 

LAU'NDERS (S.) trenches or troughs cut in 
floors of a mine, or leid ſo as to catch the 
water, and thereby prevent its falling down 
upon the ſoles of the lower driſts. 

LAU'REAT (S.) among L, is an officer be- 
longing to the jewel- office, whoſe buſineſs is 
to compoſe pcems or congratulatory ſongs to 
be ſung on the king's birth-day, or other 
publick occaſions. 

LAU'REATED (A.) crowned or honoured 
with laurel, as a token of victory or ſucceſs ; 
from which the Roman generals uſed to ſend 
their letters, that contained an account of 

Þ the Fame to the ſenate, wrapped up in 
| laure). 
| LAUREA'TION (S.) 3 term for the ſtudents 
taking up the degree of maſter of arts in the 
univerſities of Scct/and, 
LAU'REL (S.) the tree fo called; alſo the re- 
ward of the ports to render them famous for 
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their fine performances ; of old it was dedle 


. cated to Jupiter and Apollo, becauſe lebts 
does not blaſt it, as * — 
bieroglyphically it ſignifles honcur, c * 
trumph, favour, and preſervation, : 

LAW (S.) thoſe rules 2nd regulations made by 

any people or nation, for the more «MeQu,] 

carrying, on their trade and government the 
power of making which is veſted in fert 
bands in different countries ; in Divuny, it 
means thoſe rites or ceremonies appointed the 

Jews by Moſes, which we as Criſtian wn 

no ways obligated to perform or obſerye, 

The Laxv of Nature, is that which is faite! 
ard agreeab'e to the rational and ſocial nature 
of man. 

De Lazy of Nations, are thoſe that rexul 

embaſſics, ſtrangers, trad:, arms, &c, 
Law cf Merchants, are thoſe uſages and 

cuſtoms peculiar to them, which is alia called 

the law of the flaple. 

Law of Mark or Mart, is what properly 
relates to merchants who make repriſals upon 
the ſhips of thoſe countries, who have core 
them damage either by ſeizure, or otherwil, 
for which they can get no redreſs. 
LAW-DA (S.) one in which the law-court 
are cpen, and in which cauſes are tried, 
LA'WFUL (A.) honeſt, juſt, fair; all u. 

— to the laws of the land where a perlan 

ives. b 
LA“ WLESS (A.) an irregular, diſorderly per- 

ſon or action, one that acts contrary to tht 

ſettled rules of decency and economy, 

LA'WLESSNESS (S.) irregularity, diforder}- 
neſs, actions contrary to good government; 
alſo the ſtate or condition of one that hasput 
himſelf, or is thrown out of the protection af 
the law. 

LAWN (S.) a plain between two woods of 
within a park, an unploughed piece of grown: 
where the deer are — alſo a ſupertue 
ſort of linen cloth. 

LA'WYER (S.) one who ſtudies the laws d 
any country, in order to practiſe the pleadny 
or executing orders for reward, and upon tit 
account of other people. 

LAX (A.) looſe, lack, unfirm, unſettled, ut 
confined. ; 

LAXA'TION (s.) flackening, looſening, 9 
ing, gentle opening, &c. 

LA'XATIVES (s.) medicines ta are of 
looſening nature, or opening qualty- 

LAXIT I or LA'XITIVENES (S.) kok- 
neſs, openneſs, freedom, — 

LAY (S.) a ſong or » Continne 

rr a bed of martin 

or courſe to put bricks in, 1 
LAY (V.) to put, leave, or fix in a cher: 

Gardening, to bow or bend down the 3 

of a tree, and cover them lo ws to ke x 

alſo to ftake, engage, or hazard a 7 

money, upon the good or in eb df: 

tain event or affair. 


LAY BRQ'THER (s) among the T 
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LEA 


rant, Uliterate perſon, who does the 
—_— in a convent or religious houſe, 
but is not permitted to take orders or make 
yows, goes not into the choir, and wears a 
different habit from the monks. 

LAYER (S.) among the Gardeners, is 4 ſprout 
or ſlip taken from a plant, tree, &c. to be 
}aid in the ground, and covered lightly with 
fne mould, ſo that it may take root, and 
produce its kind; alſo a place in a retired part 
of a river, ſea, &c. commonly called a creek, 
where young oyſters are laid to grow, | 

LAY'-MAN (s.) one who is employed in the 
common affairs of life, and is no ways con- 
cerned in affairs of the 3 among 
Painters, it is a wooden ſtatue ſo jointed, as 
to be ſet in a poſture for them to clothe, and 
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1 
draw drapery by. : 
re LAY'-STALL (S.] a common dunghil, or 
el place to throw the ſoil, rubbiſh, &c. taken 
out of the ſtreets, Sc. 
ly LA'ZAR (S.) a ſcabby or .eprous perſon, one 
on fl'ed with ſores or ulcers, 
ne L4ZARE'TTO (S.) an hoſpital, or houſe 
&, for lepers, or perſons afflicted with ſcabs, 


ſores, &c. 
LA'ZINESS (S.) a flothful, heavy, Nuggiſh 


2 


diſpoſition of mind, idleneſs, or iodiſpoſition 
K+ for work. 
lan LA'TY A.) unwilling to work, flothful, idle, 
ſggiſh. 
er- LEACH (S.) a fort of worm uſed by the a 
the thecaries to ſuck the blood out of 
feet, arms, &c, upon many occaſions. 
etl LEACH (v.) a term in Carving, ſignifying to 
At x cut up a fowl, a brawn, &c. 
;pot LEA'CHER or LE'TCHER (S.) a laſcivious 
n of cr luſtful perſon, one ſtrongly inclined to the 
att of whoredom. 
* LEA'CHEROUS or LE'TCHEROUS (A.) 
020d luſtful, defirous of whoring. 


LEA'CHERY or LE'TCHERY (S.) the act 
1 whoring „an inordinate defure after copu- 
tion. 


ading LEA'CH-TROUGH (S.) among the Salt- 

x the Miners, are veſſels in which the ſalt is ſet 
to drain, 

\ ut- LEAD (S.) a coarſe, heavy, impure metal, 
ſofter and caſier fuſed than any other; when 

, al: purißed, called by the chymiſts Saturn; in 

4 the analyſis whereof comes out a little mer- 


cuy, ſome ſulphur, and a great deal of bi- 
tuminous earth; alſo an inſtrument the ſai- 
lors uſe to ſound or fathom the depth of a 
ſea or river with, which conſiſts of a weight, 
ſhot, Ke. faſtened to a line, which being 
daubed with tallow, and let cown, part of 
the land, gravel, &c. of the bottom ſticking 
to it, both ſhews the depth, and what ſort of 


all it is, 
Tab (V.) to conduct, to thew the 
, path or 
or a perſon ſhould walkc or go; allo to head 
ADEN (a.) any thing made of lead, 
ciſterns, Water · pipes, | ay 
wipmeaGve perſon, og Bs 
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LEA 

LEADER (S.) a head, captain, guide, &e. 

LEAF (S.] in Gardening, is the thin part of 
trees, plants, flowers, &c. growing to per- 
ſection commonly in the ſpring, and falling 
off in autumn, excepting in ſome caſes, 
where the leaves remain all the year round; 
alſo a fingle part of a book, commonly wrote 
or printed on both fides. 

LEAGUE (S.) in meaſure is three miles, 
which in various countries is of various 
lengths ; alſo an agreement entered into by 
princes or others to defend one another againſt 
the injuries that may be offered them. 

LEAK or LEEK (S.) a plant fo called, in 
taſte very much like an onion ; alſo a defe&t 
or oozing hole, whereby the water gets into 
a ſhip, or the liquor drops out of a caſk. 

LEAK (V.) to be deſective, ſo as to let the 
liquor contained in a veſſel out, or to let 
the water into a ſhip, &c. that ſhould not 
come in. 

LEA'KAGE (S.) an allowance for the waſte 
that actually is or may be ſuppoſed to be made 
in liquid commodities. 

LEA'KY (A.) defective, that has holes or ſlits 
that hinder a veſſel from performing its li- 

uor duty. 

LEAN (A.) that has but Ittle fleſh, poor, not 
fat or bulky. 

LEAN (V.) to reſt or incline upon, to ſtay, 
depend, ſtop, or rely upon. 

LEANING-STOCK (S.) any thing that a 
perſon leans or reſts upon in that poſture. 

LEA'NNESS (S.) poorneſs of fleſh, the want 
of mellowneſs or fat being intermixed. 

LEAP (V.) to jump, or throw the whole body 
together, and holding the two feet cloſe. 

LEAP (S.) the ſpace. of ground a perſon can 
throw his whole body at once. 

LEARN (V.) to acquire knowledge in an art, 
ſcience, buſineſs, trade, &c. allo to teach or 
inſtruct another, 

LEA'RNER (S.) a ſcholar, pupil, ſtudent, or 
beginner in an art, trade, ſcience, &c. 

LEARNING (S.) education or inſtruction in 
languages, arts, ſciences, &c. 

LEASE (S.) a Law term for the demiſe of 
lands, tenements, &c. which, when the 
terms are wrote, is called an indenture or 
leaſe, otherwiſe a leaſe parvl, | 

LEASE (V.) to let a houſe, field, or garden 
for a term of years upon certain conditions. 

LEASH (S.) in Hunting, is three creatures of 
2 fort or kind, as 3 hares, 3 hounds, &c. 

LEA'SH LAWS (S.) particular obſervations 
and reſtrictions to be made and uſed in 
hunting. 

LEA'SING (S.) gleaning or picking up the 
corn that is ſcattered after reaping ; alſo an 
old word for lying, or ſpeaking falſe things. 

LEA'SSEE or LE'SSEE (S.) the perſon to 
whom a leaſe is made or granted. 

LEA'SSOR or LE'SSOR (S.) the proprietor 
of the lands or tenements that makes, gives, 


| or grants leaſes to another, n 
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LEA'SURE or LEI'SURE (S.) vacant time, 
- convenient opportunity, or receſs from buſineſs, 

LEAST (A.) the ſmalleſt. 

LEA'THER (S.) the ſkin or hide of a beaſt 
tanned, or otherwiſe dreſſed and fitted for va- 
rious purpoſes. 

LEAVE {S.) liberty, permiſſion, licence, au- 
thority, or conſent to do or forbear any 
thing. 

LEAVE (V.) to go away or depart from, to 
forſake. 

To give Leave, to allow, permit, licenee, 
or authorize. 

LEA'VEN (S.) ſomething that will make 
dough or paſte ſwell or riſe, and that will 
alſo reliſh it, or make it fit for bread. 

LEA'VER (S.) any thing proper to lift up a 
heavy weight, ſupported upon a fulcrum or 
prop nearer to one en than the other, to 
make the force or purchaſe the greater. 

LE'CHLADE (S.) a ſmall town, ſtanding on 
the confines of Berkſhire and Oxfordſhire, 
the river Leche runs through it, and empties 
itſelf into the Thames ;3 here abundance of 
barges are employed to carry butter, cheeſe, 
&c. to 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 60 computed, 
and 74 meaſured miles. | 

LE'CTURE (S.) a reading, ſpeech, or ſermon 
upon any ſubject, to explain the principles of 
an art, &c, in Divinity, it is a ſermon in 
the morning or evening out of the uſual 
courſe; and ſometimes it means a finding of 
fault with, chiding, or ſcolding at. 

LE'CTURER (S.) one appointed to read pub- 
lickly in ſchoo!s. univerſities, &c. upon arts 
and ſciences z and when applied to Clergymen, 
means thoſe who preach conſtntly in an af- 
ternoon, or accidentally, ſoch ſermons as are 
preached in a morning early, or out of the 
uſual time in an evening. 

LE'DGER or LEI DG FHR (S.) the great book 
for accompts, in which every part of trade 
being collected under proper heads, it may 
be ſeen at one view, what ary perſon owes, 
or has owing, what quantity of any particu- 
Jar commodity is remaining unſold, and what 
the profit or loſs by any branch of trade is ; 
this book is commonly of large, flrong pa- 
per, that the clerk or writer may have room 
to write fully in one line, the contents of the 
entry, and to make columns for the wares, 
&c, When it is opened, the right and left 
hand pages are numbered both like, as 3, 3, 
4, 4, &c. on the left-hand ſide is wrote the 
charge or debtor part of the accompt, and 
on the right-hand fide the diſcharge or cre- 
dit part. 

LE'DGES (S.) in Ship-building, are thoſe 
ſmall pieces of timber which come thwart 

the ſhip from the waſt trees to the roof trees, 
to bear up the rettings, gratings, &c. In 
Common, it ſignifies any ſmall protuberance to 
rail a ſhelf or any other convenience to. 

LEE (S.) in Seamens Larguage, has many ſig- 
nifications, but common'y means that part 


3 the market is weekly on 


LEE 


of the ſea or river, that i 
wind, as the lee ſhore is * * tr the 
wind blows ; yet to be under the — 
ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather-ſhore, 
that is, from whence the wind comes: 
a-lee the helm, is to put the helm — 
the lee, is to bring a ſhip fo that ail ber (iis 
_ Fs _ the maſts and ſhrouds far 
a wind to come ri 
Ge right on her broad. 
come o the Lee in common 
to ſuſlain 2 — * loſs. "ab, 

LEEDS (S.) in the Ve Riding of Voriffin 
is a large, wealthy, and populous town xr. 
porate, ſtanding on the north bank of the 
river Aire, with large ſuburbs on the bud 
fide, and both joined by a ſtately large, ard 
very ſtrong ſtone-bridge, ſo large and 6 
wide, that formerly the cloth market wa 
kept on it; but upon the increaſe of buſnch 
it is now removed to the high ſtreet, calle 
Bridgate-ſtreet, early in the morning, which 
is a prodigy of its kind ; for upon ringing 
a bell, in a few minutes vaſt quantities cf 
cloths are laid out for ſale, and in about tus 
hours time the bell rings again, and the mar- 
ket is cleared of all the cloth immediate), 
and then the people of other trades begin 
their traffick : Whoſe laſt charter grant 
by king Charles II, Anno 1661, ordered the 
government to be in a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
and 24 aſſiſtants; it hath two market 
weekly, wiz. on Tueſday and Saturday, 
both of which are well furniſhed with pu- 

_ viſions and large quantities of woo'len cloths, 
which are made here, and in the neighbour- 
ing villages; in this town ere two lay: 
churches, and ſeveral meeting houſes, pud- 
lick ſchools, hoſpitals, ard gentien.ens feats 
&c. diſtant from London 134 computed, ant 
182 meaſured miles, 

LEE'FANGE (s.) is a rope which is reevtd 

into the cringles of the courſes, when the) 

would hale in the bottom of the fail to bc: 
on the bonnet,” and is uſeful in a ſtrong gat 
to take in the fail 

LEEK (s.) in Stafferdſbire, the metrepsls a 

the moor lands, a town of note for excellent 

ale; the buildings are handſome, and the 
market is confiderab'e, weekly o Wednel®y; 

diſtant from Londen 116 computed, ard 137 

meaſured miles. 

LEER (v.) to look lily, wiſhfully, ard 25 K 

were by ſtealth. a 

LEES (S.) the dregs or ſettlings of wine, t 

beer 7 &c. 

LEET (S.) a law day or court, from whence 
thoſe courts held by the lores of manors fur 
the ſuit, ſervice, and other particuluites 
thereof, are called caurt-lects ; they are 2 
of record, and have power to enquire ite“ 
offences under high-treaſon, but cannot 

niſh many, but muſt certify the matter 

the juſtices of aſſize, LEETCE 


— 


J among the Sailers, is the out- 

Pr Ao ; the fail from the earing to the 

clew ; the middle betwixt which, is eſpecially 
to be called the leetch. 
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pu 6 
ard, cloſe by the top-ſail ties. 
LEETS 10) ok meetings appointed for the 
nomination or election of officers, , 
LEE'WARD SHIP (S.) among the Sailert, 
is one that does not keep up to the wind. 
LEEWARD TIDE (S.) when the wind and 
tide go both one way. 
LEEWARD WAY (S.) an allowance made 
by navigators for a ſhip's deviating from that 
point, which ſhe ſeems to go to by the com- 


ſs, 
EFT-HAND (S.) that hand which moſt 
perſons uſe the leaſt, eſpecially in writing, 
the operation with that hand being as it 
were performed backwards; from whence, 


to perform it /eft-bandedly, &c. 

EG 'S.) that limb or member of the body 
upon which a perſon or creature walks, and 
is frequently applied to the props or ſupports 
of tables, ſtools, &c. in a Ship, thoſe ſmall 
ropes that are put through the bolt ropes of 
the main and fore-ſail in the leetch of the 
ſail near a foot in length, and being ſpliced 
into themſelves, have a little eye, whereinto 
the martnets are made with two hitches, 
and the end ſeaſed to the ſtanding part of the 
martnets, theſe are called /egs of the mart- 


lrg? nets; in Trig:nometry, any two fides of a 
fab right-angled triangle, the third being conſi- 
feats dered as the baſe, are called the lt of the 
|, and triangle, 

LE'GACY (S.) any gift or donation made to a 
reevel perſon by the will and teſtament of another. 
| they LEGAL (A.) according or agreeable to the 
to le cuſtoms or laws of any country; and in Di- 
1g be vinty, means the covenants of the Jetoiſb 

W. 
* =* e (S.) lawful- 
ce nefs, juſtifiableneſs i i 
ad the to ** of hw. R 
ey; LE'GATARY or LEGATEF! (s.) the per- 
xd 137 lon to whom any thing is left by the will of 

a perſon deceaſed, 

dur LEGATE (s.) in General, fignifies any meſ- 

lenger or ambaſſador ſent by a prince, ſtate, 
 firory „Kc. but commonly is reſtrained to an am- 

daſlador ſent by the pope to any prince or 
whence ſtate, and where they are admitted, are e- 
nor ft ſteemed equal in dignity to the extraordinary 
ularives ambaſſador of any other prince. 
e cout LEGATION or LE'GATESHIP (S.) the of- 
into al hee, euty, bufineſa, or authority of a legate. 
not pu- END S.) was originally a book uſed in 
ter u - ol: Romiſh churches, containing the leſ- 
* 208 that were to be read in the holy office ; 
110 Which realon, the lives of faints were 


any perſon doing a thing aukwardly, is ſaid | 


LEG 
thus called, becauſe chapters or portions out 
of them were appointed to be read to the peo- 
ple 'at morning-prayer ; there is one book 
upon this ſubject, called, The Golden Legend, 
which was uſed with abundance of applauſe, 
from the 13th century to the T5th ; but a- 
bout the time of the reformation began to 
be laid afide upon account of the great num- 
ber of abſurdities and ridiculous falſhoods con- 
tained in it ; from whence any idle tale or 
romantick ftory, is called a legend; alſo the 
motto or ſentence about the edges or rim of 
cvins, medals, &c, which are commonly in 
the /atin tongue, are called legends, 
LE'GENDARY {A.) fabulous, ridiculous, tri- 
fling, m-nſtrous, or abſurd. 01k 
LECGERDEMATN (S.) flight of hand, or 
the art of juggling or ſhewing tricks. _ 
LEGIBYLITY or LE'GIBLENEFSS (S.) plain- 
neſs, viſibleneſs, or eafineſs to be read. 
LE'GIBLE (A.) plain and eaſy to be read. 
LE'GION (S.) a body of ſoldiers among the 
Romans, of 5 or 6000 foot, and 4 or 509 
horſe; in Romulus's time, it was but 3000 
men; in the conſuls time 4000, and 2 or 
300 horſemen, which afterwards became ag 
above, 5 or 6000, they containing 10 co- 
horts, which was ſometimes 5 and ſometimes 
600 men; thoſe /egions that were compoſed 
of the Roman citizens, made a diſtinẽt body 
by themſelves, and thoſe of the allies formed 
another body of infantry and cavalry, which 
they called extraordinary; the legiant were 
divided into Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and 
Triarii; the Velites were light or ſwift foot- 
men, armed with a long ſword, a lance of 
three foot long, with a little round buckler, 
called Parma Tripedalis; they covered their 
heads with a cap, called Galea, made of 
leather, or the ſkin of ſome animal; they 
were picked out from among the reſt, on 
verges to follow the cavalry in all expeditions 
and dangerous enterprizes; they were firſt 
put in uſe at the ſecond Punick war; the 
Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, carried a long 
buckler or ſhield four foot long, and two 
broad; they wore a long two-edged ſword, 
ſharp pointed, a brazen helmet and ereſt, a 
ſort of boots that defended the fore-part of 
their legs ; they carried two darts, called Ve- 
ruta, the one bigger, the other leſſer. The 
horſe carried a javelin, a ſword, a back or 
breaſt-piece, a helmet and a ſhield ; the en- 
figns were ſome called Im ꝑiniferi, becauſe 
they carried the prince's picture; others A- 
quiliferi, becauſe they carried an eagle on the 
top of a pike; others carried a hand, as a 
token of concord; others a dragon with, a 
ſilver head, and the reſt of taffety ; the La- 
barum, or imperial ſtandard, which was only 
born when the emperor himſelf was in the 
camp, was of a purple colour ſet round with 
a deep gold fringe, and embelliſhed with pre- 
cions ſtones ; the archers on horſeback car- 
ried a bow, and a, quiver with arrows; the 
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LEOGTSLATIVE (A.) endowed with the au- 


LET 

officers which among us are called cornets, 
carried an eagle at the end of a lance, and 
had the ſkin of a lion, bear, or ſome other 
ſavage beaſt covering their head · piece; the 
enſigns of foot had the ſame; Joſephus ſays, 
they carried a long ſword on the right fide, 
and a ſhort one on the left fide. 


thority to make, alter, or amend the laws of 
a nation or commonwealth. 

LEGISLA'TOR (S.) a law-giver, or law- 
maker, 

LEGISLA'TURE (S.) the perſons em 
to make, aboliſh, alter, or amend laws 
of a kingdom or people. 

LEGI'TIMACY or LEGI'TIMATENESS 
(S.) truth, lawfulneſs, righteouſneſs, juſt- 
neſs, the being born in wedlock, 

LEGITIMATE ( A.) lawful, rightful, the 
. regular, genuine matter, perſon or 

ings 

LEGITIMATE (V.) to declare, authorize, 
or make à perſon or thing legal, or to be 
entitled to the benefit of the laws. 

LEGITIMA'TION (S.) a making a child or 
perſon capable of inheriting by law, that 

WE. -- 100 ＋ 2 1. 
GU MEN (S.) thoſe ſpecies o 
called pulſe, which are all that grow in pods, 
as beans, peaſe, &c. and all thoſe that have 
butterfly-like flowers. 


LEGU”MINOUS (A.) of a pulſy nature or | 
belonging or relating to 


kind, ſomething 


pulſe. 
LETCESTER (S.) the chief town in Leicefter- 
Hire, was anciently a large and populous city, 
faid to have been firſt built by king Lear, 
$40 years before Chriſt ; its preſent ſituation 
is on the river Soar ; the principal employ of 
the people here, and in the neighbouring 
towns, is ſtocking- weaving; it was formerly 
a biſhop's ſee, but now belongs to the biſhop 
of Lincoln; it is a borough and corporation- 
town, governed by a mayor, recorder, 24 
aldermen, 48 common- council-men, and 2 
chamberiains ; it is plentifully furniſhed with 
proviſions, having three markets weekly, 
wiz, on Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday; it 
was walled in formerly, but in the civil wars 
the walls were in a great meaſure demoliſhed, 
and have not fince been repaired ; but there 
are ſeveral gates yet ſtanding; the caſtle is 
ſo far diſmantled, as to be unfit for war-like 
defence, yet it is uſed to hold the aſſiaes in 
twice a year; it is divided into five pariſhes, 
each of which has a church; it ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from London 
78 computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 
LEICESTERSHIRE (8) is an inland coun- 
ty, bounded on the north with Netting ham- 
Ale, eaſt with Lincelnſb. and Rut landſb. ſouth 
with Northamptonſhire, and weſt with War- 
oickſhire ; it is a champain country, abound- 
ing with corn, but ſpare of woods, eſpecially 


in the ſouth and eaſt parts, which are fully 
— ö 


L E N 
ſupplied with excellent pit-coals: wan 
in the north part of — 2 att 
are bred in the hills, which are but thinly 
inhabited; the air is gentle, mild, and tem. 
perate 3 it is nearly elliptical in form nd 
about 30 miles broad, 24 long, and 98 in 
circumference ; it is divided into 6 hundreds 
in which are 12 market · towns, 192 bail, 
18,702 houſes, and 112,212 inhabitang 
it ſends 4 members to parliament, ' 

LEIGH (S.) in Lancaſbire, a town of (ml 
note; diſtant from London 145 computed, 
and 184 meaſured miles, 

LETOHTON or LEVGHTON BUZ z A0 
(S.) in Bedferdſpire, a pretty large town, 
_ has u bye weekly on Tueſday ; 

ant computed , 
meaſured miles, e the 

LE'MINGTON or LY'MINGTON { 8) it 
Hampſhire, is a ſmall, but populous fes. un 
town, - ſtanding upon an hill oppoſite ty 
the Iſle of Wight, in the narrow part of the 
ſtreight called the Needles ; here is made et- 
cellent ſalt, which ſupplies, in a great ne- 
ſure, the ſouthern parts of England; it i a 
borough-town, governed by a mayor, alters 
men, and burgeſſes, and ſends two memben 
to parliament ; its market is weekly on $- 
turday; here is a good port and key, with 
officers to manage the cuſtoms ; here ar 
many ſhip-builders, eſpecially for the mer. 
chants ſervice ; diſtant from Lendin 72 cm- 
puted, and 85 meaſured miles. 

LE'MMA (S.) an aſſumption taken, or ſome- 
thing drawn from a propoſition former!y prov 
ed, and made uſe of occaſionally in other pro 
poſitions that may be any thing ſimilar, in 
order to render their demonſtrations eaſe 
than otherwiſe they would be. 

LEMONA'DE (s.) a pleaſant cooling liq 
made in hot countries, or hot weather, d 
water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons, 

LE'MSTER or LEO'MINSTER G.) in f. 
ferdſbire, is handſomely built, and well it 
habited; the church is large and beautiful 
this town is noted for the beſt wheat, dre, 
and wool in England; the river Lugg nun 
through it, over which are ſevera} bridges; 
it ſends two members to parliament ; K 5? 
great thorough-fare between Londen and Wa; 
it is a bordugh - town, governed by a bail 
juſtices of the peace, and 12 capital barges 
diſtant from London 104 computed, and 13 
meaſured miles, a 

LEND (V-) wo aſſiſt another perſon with * 
ſum of money, a tool, book, &c. . 
à time, and then to de returned back to 
owner again. 11 

LENGTH (s.) the meaſure or ertent 9 

end to the other 
thing or place from the one of th 
and in Mathematicks, is the firſt degree 
dimenſion of bodies. "_ 

LE'NGTHEN (V.) to make longer, «ith 
meaſure or duration. 1 

LE'NHAM (S.) in ent, a im un, 


, 


1 


% weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 

— — — , and 48 meaſured miles. 

LE'NIFY (v.) to ſoften, allay the fury, paſ- 

for, or anger of a perſon, to moderate or 
compoſe the anguiſh of a Wouod, & . 

LENITIVE (A.) of a ſoſt afſuaging diſpo- 

ſition or nature, proper to allay pain or 


»hon. 

LENITY (S.) mildneſs of diſpoſition, gentle- 
neſs, good-naturedneſs, meekneſs. a 

LENS (S.) in Opricks, is a glaſs that aither col- 
lects the rays of the ſun paſſing through it 
into a point, or elſe difperſes them farther 
abroad; allo the cryſtalline humcur of the 
eve; allo a lentil or round pulſe. 

LENT (S.) a ſettled time of publick faſting, 
ably ence and humiliation, which in different 
pl'ces is of different lengths, but the moſt 
uſeal in Europe is of forty days, which has 
been long practiſed in the Chriſtian church, 
in imitation of Chriſt's faſting in the wilder- 
neſs ; the Greek church oblerved this faſt for 
ſeven weeks before Faſter, but on Saturdays 
ard Sundays they did not fat, but only the 
Saturday before Fafter-day ; the Latin church 
cb/erved but fix weeks, and ceaſed only on 
Sundays, ſo that each faſted 36 days; in the 
eꝛſtern church they obſerved Lent with great 
ſeverity, eating nothing but bread and pulſe, 
which laſted till about the year 700; but in 
doo they were indulged to cat eggs, mi!k- 
meats, and drink wine, and now they onl 
abitain from fleſh 3 the cuſtom was intro- 
duced about the year 650 into England, but 
ſince the reformation has not been ſo rigo- 
rouſ'y enjoined or practiſed, and at this time 
is almoſt wholly laid a ſioe, but ſtill continued 
in popiſh countries with great ſeverities. 

LENTEN (A.) ſomething belonging or relat- 
ing to the time of Lent. 

LENTVGINOUS (A.) freckly, or full of 
mall yellowiſh ſpots. 

LENTIL (S.) a fort of eatable pulſe ; the 
ſer pture repreſents Eſau to ſell his birth-right 
to his brother Jaceb for a meſs of lentil broth 
or pottage, | 

LEO'PARD or LI'BBARD {S.) a wild, fierce, 
and cruel animal, the ſkin whereof is ſpotted 
vith diverſity of colours; it has ſmall white 
eyes, wide jaws, ſharp teeth, round ears, a 
large tail, five claws upon his fore-feet, and 
but feur npon his hind feet; it is ſad to be 
engencered either of a male panther and a 
lioneſs, or a lion and a ſhe panther. 

LLPER (S.) a perſon affiited with a diſeaſe 
called the leproſy ; by the Jewiſh law, they 
were excluded the converſation of mankind, 
which baniſhed them into the country and un- 
inhabited places; even their kings were ſhut 
out of their palaces, and from ſociety, and 
nm 210 deprived of their government, if 
this Ciſeaſe laid hold of them, as was Uzziab 
0 Azarich, kirg of Judab, When a leper 
vas cured, be appeared at the city gate, and 


ike zrieft examined whether he was perfectly | 


LES 

healed or not; after this he went to the tem- 
ple, took two pure birds, made a wiſp with a 
branch of cedar, and another of hyſſop, tied 
together with a ſcarlet ribband or fillet made 
of weol ; an earthen veſſel was filled with 
water, and one of the birds faſtened alive to 
th: wiſp; the leper who was cured, killed 
the other bird, and let the blood run into the 
veſſel filled with water; after this the prieſt 
took the wiſp with the live bird, dipped both 
into the water tinged with the blood, and 
ſprinkled the /eper with ir, then the live bird 
was let looſe, and the perſon admitted inta 
common ſociety again. 

LEPROSY (S.) a contagious ſkin diſeaſe, 
ſomewhat like the itch, which was very 
frequent among the Jews and other eaſtern 
people, but not ſo common in colder coun- 
tries. 

LE PROUs (A.) ſcurfy or ſcabby, troubled 
with the leproſy. 

LEPTO'LOGY (S.) a rbetorical deſcription of 
minute or trifling things or matters. 

LE ROY LE VEU'T (or, it is the king's plea- 
ſure.) By theſe words the royzl aſſent is 
ſignified by the clerk of the parliament to 
publick bills; and to private bills, by ſeit fait 
comme il eft defire (or, let it be as the party de- 
fires ;) but when the king refuſes to paſs 2 
bill preſented to him by his parliament, the 
clerk ſays, Le roy s adviſera (that is, the 
king will canſider of it.) 

LE'SKARD (S.) in Cormwall, a town finely 
ſeated on an hill, and ſurrounded with woods 
and commons, which feed abundance of ſheep, 
&c, famous for a cafile, and a great market 
week ly on Saturdays, whoſe chief commodi- 
ties are leathern wares, ſuch as boots, ſhoes, 
&c. with which it ſerves the neighbouring 
countries; this town was incorporated the 6th, 
of July 1580, by queen Elizabeth, who ap- 
pointed a mayor and burgeſies, &c. it ſends 
two members to parliament, who are elected 
by nine capital burgeſſes, of whom one is al- 
ways mayor, and the 15 aſſiſtaats, with o- 
ther free-men ; it is a large, populous town, 
whoſe houſes are handſomely buiit, and ftreets 
well-paved, and has a very large church ; it 
is "ne of the five ſtanniary or coinage towns 
for the blocks of tin; diftant from 
180 computed, and 230 meaſured miles. 

LESS or LE'SSER (A.) a degree of compa» 
riſon between things of different fiz:s, or de- 
grees, and means that one perſon or thing is 
not ſo great in bulk, ſtature, or dignity as 
ancther; in Aftronemy or Geography, thole 
circles that divide the globe into two unequal 
parts, are called Ir circles, as the polar cir- 
cles, the tropicks, &c. 

LESSEE' (s.) the perſon to whom a leaſe is 
granted. 

LE'S< ON (S.) ſomething to be learnt, ſtudied, 
ſpoke, played, ſung, &c. by one that is ſcho- 


hr te another. 
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LE'SSOR (S.) the perſon who gives or grants a 
teaſe to another. 
LEST (Part.) for fear of, or by way of pre- 
vention, ſomething is gfven or done that an- 
other may not do it. 
LE'STOFF, LEO'STOFF, or LE'STOCK 
(S.) in Suffe/t, a little narrow town, which 
ftards ſo near the ſea, that it ſeems to hang 
over it; it has a market weekly on Wedneſ- 
day; the chief buſineſs of the inhabitants of 
this town is fiſhing for cod in the north ſea, 
and at home for herrings, meck rel, and ſprats; 
diſtant from London 94 computed, and 113 
meaſured miles. 
LESTWUTHIEL (S.) in C:rmoall, was ori- 
ginally built upon an hill, where an old caftle 
fill remains; but it is now ſituate in a vale ; 
it was formerly a place of gocd trade, but now 
much decayed, by reaſon of the river Faey's 
being ſo filled up with ſand, as to become un- 
navigable ; anciently it wes the county town, 
and the dukes of Cor-wall had their reſidence 
here; and it is yet a market and borough- 
town, where the county-court is uſually kept, 
and the knights of the ſhire are here choſen, 
and alſo the county weights and meaſures 
are kept here, and the lord warden of the ſten- 
niaries hath h's court, priſon, and office of 
coinage; it ſends two members to parliament, 
who are choſen by the ſeven burgeſſes and 
their 17 aſſiſtants; diſtant from Londen 188 
computed, and 240 meaſured miles. 
LETHA'RGICK (A.) ſleepy, or inclined to, 
or afflicted w th the diſeaſe called a lethargy. 
LE'THARGY (S.) a diſtemper that cauſes 
ſleepineſs, drowfineſs, or heavineſs, attended 
with a fever, and a fort of ſtupidity or ſenſe- 
leſſneſs. 
LE'THE (S.) a river the poets have placed 
in hell, whoſe water being drank cauſ-:d 
the drinker to forget whatever he formerly 
had done. 
LETT (V.) to hinder, ſtop, prevent, or diſap- 
point; alſo to grant or aſſign the uſe of any 
thing to another for money, as a houſe, a 
horſe, &c. | 
LE'TTER (S.) a mark or character of which 
the ſeveral alphabets of languapes ate made up 
alſo an epiſt'e or ſo much writing as is ordi- 
narily contaired. in a ſheet of paper upon any 
buſineſs or ſubject, and ſent ty one friend 
or correſpondent to another; in Trade, 
when one merchant draws bills upon an- 
other, and writes him word about it, it is 
called a letter of :dvicez when a merchant or 
banker writes to his correſpondent to defire 
him to furniſh a cert»in perſon with money, 
to a ſum limited, it is called a lerer of cre- 
dit; when one perſon authorizes another to 
tranſact buſineſs for him under his hand, it 
is called a Itter of attorney; when the king 
grants any particular privilege to a particular 
perion, it is call d a /etter patent ; hkewiſe 
where one king's ſubjects are authorized to 
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prince, under the privy-ſcal licences 

called letters of wer, and — a _— ? 
tradeſman gets the hands of all, or the hs. t 
cipal part of his creditors to an inſtrumene t 
crawn up to give time to pay his debts, ic AY 
is called a letter of licence. Pp 

LE'TTERED (A.) marked wit * 
the back — br alſo —— ct 
perſon, or great ſcholar, ” 

LE'TTER-FOUNDER (s.) a perfon that ws 
caſts or makes letters or types for the printers, — 

LE'TTICE (s.) a pleaſant Halad herd, LIB 

LEVANT (S.) any country to the eaftward of va 
us; alſo a term among Gameſters for thoi 7 
that throw at all upon the table, withur aa 
having any money of their own to pay if — 
they loſe. 10 

LEVANTTNE (A.) ſomething b bag ng t a 
the eaſtern country; alſo an inhabitant of mr 
thoſe countries, 

LEVA'TORY (S.) a Sarge inftrument = 
uſed to raiſe the ſkull when ſunk by a blo 3 
or fall, P a 

LEVEE* (S.) the time of a prince's or gen — 

* | 
man's riſing, or being to be ſpoke with; all calle 
a lady's toilet, or dreffing-table, was 

LE'VEL (A.) flat, plain, ſmooth. her 

LEVEL (S.) an inflrument uied by but der with 
to try or ſee whether their work lies truly Eber 
flat or horizontal y; alſo» uſed to find the agree 
true level for conveying water to towns, d- the c 
ties, &c. jt "* 

LE'VEL (V.) to lay flat, ſmooth, or even; * 
alſo to aim at or deſign, and | 

LE'VEL RANGE (S.) in Gunnery, is the di. eil rat 
tance that a piece of ordnance will carry 2 I'BER 
ball in a direct line, or what is common WR 
called point blank. that 

LE “VER or LEA'VER (S.) in that part of the fp 
Mathematicks called the Mechanicks, is ore of ro fn 
the fix powers, and differs realiy in nothing they a 
from a common balance but in this, us or ſcru 
that in the balance the center of mction is in celcy 
the middle or center, and here it may be up- themſe 
on any point whatever, it being a pole « Ing to 
iron crow, &c. with which great ſtores, &. lewis 
or other heavy weights are lifted up or moved that þ 
forward, &c. tom, 1 

LE'VFERET (S.) a young hare. ether n 

LE'VERPOOLE, commonly called IIR. this u 
POOLE (S.) in Lancaſpire, of late years bauched 
grown very great and populous, and by r-ſo they dn 
of the great increaſe of trade is one 0 ! Lew, it 
moſt flouriſhing ſea-ports of England, bes free, thy 
much frequented by paiſengers to Ireland, Ot BERT. 
fo that within theſe 30 years has been = pal.y at 
two new churches, beſides meeting-hou"4 but with 
a fine town-houſe ſ-t on arches of bens the wh 
ſtone, with a publick exchange for 2. WI ws or 
chants underneath it; the harbour 15 1 bergan 
ed en the ſouth-ſde by a caſtle, 25%. Ar they 
weſt-fide by a tower on the river Mr; I tot 
cuſtoms ate ſo much increaſed, that _— w "INT 
a collector, comptroller, and cuſtome!, cli 


(ide ſearchers, waiters, be, for the 1 * 


vſed by the Greeks, Romans, Cc. 
1 25 57 it before he offered it to 


the deity he was going to facrifice to. 


LI'BEL (s.) ſometimes means i ſmall book or 


but commonly means a ſpeech or 

— — defamation, wherein the character 

of ſome perſons is aſperſed, and falſely ac- 

cuſed of crimes of which they are innocent, 

vr at moſt, nothing near ſo black as they are 
ted. 


LIBEL (V.) to ſcandalize, defame. reproach, 


\226er, or ſpeak ill of a perſon without ſuffi- 
cient cauſe, 


LIBERAL (A.) generous, free, communi*a- 


tive, charitable, noble, or gentleman-like, 
from whence thoſe arts and ſciences that po- 
lich the mind, ſuch as grammar, rhetorick, 
muſick, &c- are called liberal arts, 

IBERA'LITY or LIYBERALNESS (S.) ge 
neroſity, open-heartedneſs , nobleneſs, cha- 


rita dleneſs. 


LIBERTY (S.) a goddeſs or deity honoured 


among the Romans, to whom they erected a 
temple in Rome 3 among the Greeks, ſhe was 
called Eleutbcria, ſhe was repreſented by a 
woman dreſſed in white, haging a ſcepter in 
her right-hand, and a hat in her left hand, 
with a cat ſtanding by her; in common Speech, 
liderty is a freedom of doing any thing that is 
agreeable to a perſon's diſpoſition, without 
the co:troul of another; but in a Lato Senſe, 
it , the acting and behaving within thoſe 
re- lon«ble bounds that the law has appointed, 
and being protected therein by the civil ma- 
kiſtrate. 

I'BERTINES (S.) a ſet whoſe heads were 
Quintin and Corin, who about 1525 maintained 


the ſpirit of God, and ſo conc'uded there was 
ro $1 but to thoſe who thought fo ; to which 
they added, that to live without any doubt 
or ſctuple, was to return to the ſtate of inno- 
cency 2rd allowed their followers to call 
themſeives Catholicks or Proteſtants, accors- 
nz to the company they fell in, aſſerting 
leni that the foul died with the body, 
that braven was a dream, and hell a phan- 
tim, religion a mere ſtate trick, with many 
ether moni tous opinions, from whenee all 
tb who live diſorderly, profane, and de- 
bauched lives, are called Libertines, though 
they do nat maictain ſuch Rrange theſes ; in 
Law, it means obe ſet at liberty or made 
free, that wis born a a ve or bondman, 

I BERTINISM (S.) the Rate of one ſet le- 
t liberty, or relerfed from bondage ; 
but with the Divines, it means the ſtate of 
the who live at large, and either by their 
words or actions maintain that the Jaws of 
1:32 have no reſtraint upon them, but 
n they may do whatever their extravagant 
stin prompts them to. 

p Der (S.) one who purſues h's ſen- 
= inc-inations, and indulges liſt or whor- 


{ 


* * 
LIB [HY 


that whatſoever is done by men is done by 


— — — — < 


LIE 

LIBI'DINOUS (A.) ſenſual, Iuftful, leache- 
rous, or inclinab'e to women. 

LIBITI'NA (S.) an heathen goddeſs, who 
had a temple at Rome, wherein was kept 
whatever was neceſſary to funeral ſolemnities, 
which were bought or borrowed of the Libi- 
tinarii or undertakere, as every one had oc- 


ca ſion; ſome called her alſo Proſerpina, or 
goddeſs of hell, others called her Venus. 


Aſtronomers, is one of the twelve figns of the 
Zodiack, exactly oppofite to Aries, marked 
A, fo called, becauſe when the ſun enters 
therein, he makes the days and nights of an 
even or equal length; it is the houſe of Ve- 
nus and exaltation of Saturn, airy, moveable, 
hot, moiſt, &c. the Aſtrologers affirm that 
perſons born under this ſign are of good coun- 
tenances, and pleafing manners, but for the 
moſt part the cauſe of their own death; with 
the Phyſicians, it means a pound weight. 
LIBRA'RIAN (S.) a perſon appointed to lock 
after, digeſt, take care of, and arrange the 
books in a pub.ick library. 
LYBRARY S.) a room or place built or ſet 
apart for the uſe of putting a large quantity 
of books in ſeveral faculties or arts, and in 
divers I:nguages, in regular order, either for 
the publick uſe of a college, inns of court, 
or private ſtudents at large; and ſometimes it 
means the bocks themſelves, 

LIBRA'TION (S.) a weighing, balancing, or 
ſwingioy, and commonly means the vibrating 
of a penaulum or weiht hung to a ſtring ; in 
Aſtronomy, the apparent irregularity in the 
moon's motion, by which the ſeems to li- 
brate or ſhake abont h-r own axis, ſometimes 
from caſt to weſt, and ſometimes from weſt 
to eaſt; alſo a motion whereby the earth is 
ſo retained in its orbit, that its axis remains 
conflantly parallel to the axis of the wor. 

LICE (C.) a great many, or the plural num - 
ber of le uſe, a troubleſome vermin common- 
ly aſflicting the poor and naſty, being bred by 
dirt, ſwear, and filth, eſpecially in the heads 
of children thut are not kept clean, nor often 
comlyd, 

LICENCE (S.) leave, authority, permiſſion, 
and commonly is applied to a certain inftru- 
ment duly figned and ſealed by perſons au- 
thorized by publick authority, as a licence for 
perſons to marry without being publickly 
aſked in the church, which is an inſtrument 
iſſued out of the biſhop's court, &. to fell 
goods about the flreets, to fell wine, &c. 
Poets and painters are faid to take licence, 
when they deviate from the ſtrict rules of 
grammar, perſpective, &c, 
LICE'NCIATE (S.) among Foreigners, is any 
perſon authorized to praftiſe any att or facul- 
ty Whatever; but among Us, it is reſtrained 
to theſe who are authorized to practi e phy- 
fiele by the college of phyticians, or b.hop of 
the diocels. 


LIBRA or the BA'LANCE (S.) among the _ 
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ment thereof; it is a corporation, governed one that deli 
by a mayor and aldermen; the freemen of words "ae ig , wanton, or m 
this town are alſo free of Briſtal in England, LEW DON ESS (S.) al 6 
and Waterford ard Wexford in Ireland; the] particularly filthy = anne of wickelte L 
market is weekly on Saturday; they ſend | LEW'ES (S.) in Suſſex 3 
two members to parliament; diſtant from built town, in and * ne, plealant, vel. L 
— 150 computed, and 183 meaſured | dance of noblemen and . 2 oy | 
niles. | fx pariſhes a N 
LE'VET (S.) 2 leſſon or tune on the muſical — and — —— Bhs 1s 2 borough 
inſtrument called a trumpet. b act-wader the: os * $ tO parliamett; | 
LEVFATHAN (0) „, by] | bot s gomennd by the og nh LI 
the moſt ſkilful in the Hebreto language, is | town; the ſtreets _ ha 8 of the 
. n fir fate ein | 
the wha'e, but all alow it to be very mon-] market is kept week] BY wt; e 
ſtrous both for fize and ſhape ; and in Divi- from London 40 com p 2 away ; Aa LI 
42 3 ſometimes the devil, and ſome- miles. Potesd and 50 maln 
mes bell. LEXICO'GRAP LI 
LEVIGA'TION (S.) a poliſhing or making} writer of a — E ors ye 1 
ſmooth 53 in Chymiſtry, it means reducin ai ne 
b Sw yuagery a g explains the meaning of words. 0 
r © 
7 rble ſtone. the words of langua ; _ 
wr (S.) among the Jett, may mean] betical order, 8 pamper ter, — 
all the drſcerdants of Levi, but they are prin- | the information of the * KEI T * al 
cip-lly intended who were employed in the | LYABLE (A.) ſubject to do «ff * 
loweſt of the miviſterial offices of the tem- thing, or that may be med ri br 
ples YR 2 ww diſtinguiſhed from | or ſuffer ſomething, es LIT 
prieſts, who being d: cended from Aarm| LIAR (S.) a perſ bu 
8 likewiſe * the race of Levi by Kobath, 88 2 = uy rng ha 
ut were employ· d in the higher offices; the |LIBANUS (S.) a j _ 
Levites applied themſelves to the fludy of the | ſpoken of N * rrp mga 2 — 
law, ſung, and pliyed upon inſtruments in | rates Syria from Palgſlire; it D . 
the temple, and were the ordinary judges of horſe- hoe in its length "beginaiax at thre ket 
the country, but always ſubordinate to the] or four leagues dilance from the Melts, M 
prieſts; and becauſe they had no portion of | nean above Smyrna, and going from nd * 
land allowed them as an inheritance, they] to ſouth towards Sila from thence hu ny 
were ſubſiſted by the tythe of corn, fruit, from weſt to eaſt from Sidn town Ds : 
and cattle throughout Iſrael, out of which | maſcus as far as Lacdicea Scabiſa ; the we — 
they themſelves paid tythe, or the tenth part] tern part of this chain of mou uin i whe v 
to the prieſts, Numbers xviii. 21, 22, 23, 243 is properly called Libanus, and is much fun was 
they had 48 cities with fields, paſtures, and | for cedar-trees ; it is computed to be hebe zin 
1 gardens allotted for their habitation, out of | than the Apt or Pyrenees, the top in hat ab 
4 which 13 were allowed the prieſts, and of] places is continually covered w'th ſnow, ul 96 
| theſe, ſix were privileged places, or cities of | the ground naturally with white thin un f 2 
refuge ; from whence the Romiſb clergy pre- | very ſmooth ; it is ab ut $00 Jeapues in d: LIENT 
| tend to protect thoſe that fly to the church | cumſerence; it is encloſed with four tach * « 
4 2gainſt the civil magiſtrate; among Us, now | ſures of mount: ins which riſ= one upon i 115 
4 2 Levite fGenifies any clergyman whatever, other; the firſt is very fruitful in gn * 
4 LEVI'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the | fruits, the ſecond very barren, abouning — 
4 Levites. thorus, rocks, and flints; the third, tho or 49 
LEVITICUS (s.) the third book in the Old] higher, enjoys a perpetual ſpring, the wes at th 
44 Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe it principally | being always green, and the orchard loaded IEU 
4 contains the laws and regulations relating to with fruit; the fourth is ſo high, thit ts put in 
the prieſts, the Lewites, and facrifices ; it is uninhabitable, upon account of the extra for — 
univerſally allowed to be canonical, and ſup- | cold, and its being always covered with [195 [EUTE 
poſed to be Wrote by Mees about the year | ſometimes the temp'e was cn ld [191% (S.) th 
of the world 2514, or before Jeſus Chriſt | Zech, xi. 1. and Solomm's palace was di of a lie 
1490. the houſe of Libanus, upon account of 8 ed b 
LE'VITY (s.) fckleneſs, unſettledneſs, irre- extraordinary height and whitene(s; the fr — 
ſoluteneſe, lightneſs, changeablereſs ; and kincenſe-tree is called the tree of Liban is a co 
conſidered phileſ-pbically , means only the | LIBBARD (S.) a leop=id or mungtel kad the arti 
want of weight in a budy when compared nther or lion, ton anc 
Wi b another that is ſpecifically heavier, LIBA'TION (S.) the pouring of wine of dis the mil 
LE'VY (V.) to raiſe, collect, or gather a tax | liquors upon the vitios rbat were face EU TE 
or fine upon a perſon or people. among the Jews, the meaſure wa het that ac 
LEWP (a.) debauched, profane, wicked, vile, part of 3 hin, or abcut aur quart 41 
m m 2 
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LIE 
LICENTIOUS (A.) lewd, will, extravagant, 
di{..rderly, irregular, unreſtrained, _—_ 
LICE'NTIOUSNESS (S.) all manner of diſ- 
orderly actiom, irregularity, or 1 
Lick (V.) to wet, daub, go over, or ta 
up with the tongue 3 alſo to ſmear, varniſh y 
paint, or beautify a picture or woman 8 face 
ſlightly, to make it look young, beautiful, 


freſh. 
LI'CKORISH or LI'QUORICE (S.) a ſhrub | 


whoſe root has a faintiſh fort of ſweetneſs, 
much uſed in diet-drinks, and other phy ſical 
com ſit one. . 

LI'CKORISH (A.) defirous of ſweet things, 
curious and dainty in the taſte. 

LICTORS (S.) twelve Roman officers that 
carried bundles of rods, in the middle of 
which was tied up an ax with its head ſtand- 
ing out; theſe officers went oefore the chief 
magiſtrate to clear the way, and when they 
went before the generals who were allowed 
a triumph, their bundles were wreathed round 
with laurel, of which they carried alſo a 
branch in their hands. 

LI'DBURY (S.) in Herefordſhire, a fine well- 
built town, chiefly inhabited by clothiers ; it 
has weekly a good market on Tueſday ; diſ- 
tant from London go computed, and 118 
meaſuri d miles. 

LIDD (S.) in Kert, a ſmall town, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Lmdm 63 computed, and 75 meaſured miles. 

LIE (.) a falſity or untruth, 

LIE (V.) to tell or ſpeak known falſit ies. 

To lie almg, to lie proſtrate, or the whole 
body upon the ground, &c. 

LIEGE (S.) properly fignifies a vaſſal who 
holds a kind of fee, thit binds or obliges 
him to be at the command of his lord; but 
it is ſe'dom uſed now otherwiſe than to ſigni - 
fy the ſubjects of the king, or thoſe who be- 
have themſelves quietly and dutifully in their 
ſeveral ſtations, 

LIENTERICK (A) fick of, or ſubje& to a 

hentery. 

IENTERY (S.) a diſeaſe or looſeneſs that 

precipitates the food ſo ſuddenly through the 

ſtomach ard guts, that it is very little altered 
or digeſted from what it was when taken in 
at the mouth, 

(EU or in LIEU (Part.) one perſon or thing 

put in the place, ſtead, room, or exchanged 

for another. 

[EUTE'NANCY or LIEUTE'NANTSHIP 

C) the duty, office, command, or authority 

of a lieutenant, which is ſometimes perform- 

ed by a fingle perſon, and ſomet mes by 
many, as the /ieutenancy of the city of London 
the artillery company, who have the regula- 

t oa and command of all matters relating to 

the militia or trained-bands of the 3 

Kerk N ANT (S.) a deputy or under officer 

twat aQts in the abſence of the ſuperior or 

Famandag officer ; ſometimes theſe are 


2 council or ſelect number of officers of 


** 


7 4+ 0 


both civil and military magiſtrates, as lordg 
lieut uam of Ireland are vice-roys, or the 
king's immediate repreſentatives ; © lords lieu- 
tenants of counties; among the Soiery, it is 
a name applied with an appellative to many 
offices, as lieutenant general is the ſecond ge- 
neral in an army, and has the command va- 
riouſly under the general. 

Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, is he 
who has the charge, direction, and command 
of the artillery, batteries, &c. under the 
maſter- general of the ordnonce, 

Lieutenant Colonel of the Fort, is the ſecond 
officer in a regiment who commands in the 
colone!'s abſence, and in a battle takes his 
poſt on the colonel's left-hand, 

LIFE (S.) that condition of an animal or plant 
by which the faculties or properti-s are exer- 
ciſed for a certain ſpace of time, or from the 
time of birth to its death; and ſometimes 
that time, duration, or ſpace is ſo called; 
ſometimes an hiſtorical account of the actions 
of a king, prince, or private perſon, is called 
the /ife of ſuch a perſon, 

LIFE-GUA'RDS (S.) a particular number of 
ſoldiers that are appropriated to wait on the 
perſon of a prince where-ever he goes or 
ſtays. 

LYFELESS (A.) without motion, ſenſation, 
or life, either animal or vegetative alſo 
heavy, ſtupid, dull, unactive. 

LIFT (V.) to raiſe or heave up. 

LIFT (S.) a moving or heaving upwards ; alſo 
any aſſiſtance in the time of need, whether 
by lending money, explaining difficulties, &c, 
and ſometimes actions that forward a perſon's 
hurt or damage by way of mockery are fo 
called, as the wife or ſervants embezzling the 
huſband's or maſter's effects privately. 

LIFTING S.) a raifing, moving, heaving, or 
aſſiſting. , 

LIFTING PIECES (S.) certain parts or pieces 
in the inward frame of a clock, that at pro- 
per times raiſe or lift up the detents in order 
to let the clock ſtrike. 

LTFTER (S.) a crutch; allo one that goes 
into mercers or drapers ſhops under pretence 
of buying goods, and ſo conveys ſome away 
privately, is called a ſbp- liſter. 

LIFTS (S.) in a Ship, are ropes belonging to 
the yard-arms to cauſe them to hang higher 
or lower, as occaſion requires, but the top- 
fail /;/es ſerve for ſheets to the top-gallant- 
yard; among the Shoe-maters, they are pieces 
of ſole - leather put upon the heels if wooden, 
or ſeveral of them one upon another if lex- 
ther, in order to make them higher or lower, 
the uppermoſt being called the top- piece, 
though it goes next to or upon the ground. 

LIG (V.) a Scotch term, ſignifying to lie or 

tumble together, as perſons do in or upon a bed. 

LYGAMENTS (S.) thoſe things that tie, 

hold, or bind things together, whether they 

be natuta!, as thoſe parts in an animal 


that ar: of a white, tough, ſalid, inflexible 
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body, and that incloſe or keep the junAures| 


of the body together, that are without ſen- 
fation or viſible cavities. 

LI'GATURES (S.) with Printers, are types or 
charaQers that expreſs two or more Greek or 
other letters together; in Surgery, the fillets 
or bandages that broken limbs or ſtrained 
parts are bound round with, or to cauſe the 
blood upon opening a vein to run free'y, &c. 

LIGHT s.) that phænomenon, whereby we 
ſee and perceive (without any other part of 
the body but the eye) the colour, ſhape, or 
proportion of bodies; it is ſometimes taken 
fimply- for the body of emitted rays from 
ſome luminary, and ſometimes for the ſenſa- 
tion thereby cauſed in us; it alſo frequently 
means information or knowledge in affairs 
that we were before ignorant of; and ſome- 
times a torch, candle, or lamp, &c. 

LIGHT (A.) is ſometimes applied to the ſpeci. 
fick difference of weight between one body 
and another; and ſometimes is a term of re- 
prozch to women who behave themſelves im- 
modeſtly or lewd'y. 

LIGHT or ALIGHT (V.) to fall or reſt upon 
any thing, as a bird drops upon the bough of 
a tree, or a perſon gets out of a coach upon 
the ground, or from on horſeback, &c, alſo 
to carry a candle, link, &c. before a perſon 
in the night-time, that he may walk or 
travel with the greater eaſe and certainty. 

LI'GHTEN (V.) to cauſe or make the weight 
of a carriage leſs, &c: the burden or trouble 
of an affair to become eaſier, &c. 

LYGHTER (S.) a large, flat, open boat, uſed 
as a tender upon ſhips for carriage of goods 
ſmall! diſtances, or in ſhoal-water where ſhips 
cannot ſail. 

LI'GHTNESS (S.) deficiency in weight; the 
contrary or opp» ſition to darkneſs ; a)ſo wan- 
tonneſs, vanity, or whoriſh behaviour in 


women. 

LYGHTNING (S.) ſudden flaſhes of exceeding 
ſubtle lizht or fire generated in the air. 

LIGHTS (S.) lamps, candles, flambeaux, &c, 
in Anatamy, the lungs of a creature are fo 
called; in Painting, it is the diſpoſition of 
the ſhadowings that repreſent the falling in of 
the lights; in ArchiteFure, they are the 
windows or openings in the walls to let in the 
air and light; alſo part of the entrai's fo 
called, 

LIKE (A.) fimilar, repreſenting or imitating 
another perſon or thing; in Mathematicts, 
like arks or arches are ſuch parts of leſſer cir- 
cles in a ſphere that contain an equal number 
of degrees with the greater ones, and ile 
figures that have equal angles, and the con- 
taining fides prop rtional; ſo [ite ſolids are 
thoſe contained under fimilar planes that are 
equal in number; in Algebra, thoſe powers 
that are of the ſame height, though of dif- 
ferent coefficients. as 2 a, 34a; 5 6 6, and 
7 bb, are called lite quantities; ſo any two 


er more figns that are negatives or affirma- | 
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ties are unlike. 


prove of, 


LIKE (V.) to defire, be pleaſed with 


tives are called like ſigus, though the quag. 


» Or ap- 


LYKEN {V.) to ſhape or make after 3 pr 
ticular pattern or form, to reſemble or * 


Are. 


LUKENESS (S.) a reſemblance, imitation, oe 


repreſentation of another. 


bility of a thing's happening 


LIKELIHOOD (S.) the appearance or p:oba- 


or not, 


LYFKELINESS (S.) handſomneſs, or worthi. 


neſs ; alſo probability. 


or purple flowers. 


LYLACHTREE, vulguly c:l'e4 LA Lock. 
TREE (S.) one that becomes full of — 
early in the ſpring, and bears blue, white, 


LILLY (S.) a common flower, ſometimes of 
a yellow, and ſometimes of a white cola, 
the roots whereof are nſed in pultiſſes t 
eauſe the ſore to burſt, break, or run, 


LILLY WHITE (S.) 2 mock name fir !: 


chimney-ſweeper, 


LIM ATION (S.) the filing or rubbing « 


bones, &c. to a powder. 
LUYMATURE (S.) the duſt 


or powder that 


comes off, or is made by the act of filing, 
LIMB (S.) in Anatogy, is a lirge member or 


part of a body, as the leg, 


arm, &c, win 


the Mathematicians, it is the outermoſt ba- 


der or edge of a graduated inſtrument ; 400 


the outermoſt border or edge of the fun «r 
moon, where the middle or diſk is hid in a0 


eclipſe of either luminary; 


among the Fl 


riſts, it is the edge of leaves, flowers, &, 


and ſometimes it is a term of reproach, fgni 
} fying a ſcold or very turbulent woman, 
LIMB (V.) to pull, tear, or rend aſunir 

by violence, to cut or pull off the limbs of 


creature, 
LUMBECK (s.) a veſſel or 
diſtillation. 


furnace uſed it 


LUMBER (A.) flagged, or grown welk, pl 
able, or eaſy to be bent backwards and for 


wards. 


LI'MBERNESS (S.) the condition or quali 


of pliableneſs, ſuppleneſs, 


or ealinels, ct 


bending backward and forward. : 
 LYMBERS or LUMBERHOLES ( n! 
Ship, are little ſquare holes cut in the bitten 
of all the ground-timbers ard hooks bert 
to the keel, to let the water go to the we 


red:roption of mankind, and 
viour ftaid from the time of 


of his refurre&tion, and where they {ay üb 


ſouls of infants that die unbaprized be, * 
ndemn them 


not guilty of crimes to co 


hel, and not pure enough to £0 tf? 
a 25 of confineme"'- 


LIME (S.) calcined fone, malle, r 


alſo a priſon or any place 


of the pump, through which is put the ler- 


rope. 

LIMBVUs or LI'MBO S.) among the — 
Divines, means a place of purgation, wet 
they miintain the patriarchs waitc 


d for tee 


where our . 
his death to tit 


h-avetþ 


Ec. 


e dettom 


LIN 
for the ſe of mak ing 
* ar or — in — 
ine. to burn off the hair upon ſkins, by tan- 
— ſkinners, Kc. when it comes out of 
dhe kiln it is called unſlacked lime, but when 
it is intended to be uſed, it is ſoaked or waſhed 
in water ; alſo a ſort of crab or baſtard le- 
mons, the juice of which is uſed upon mary 
occaſions ; alſo the name of a common 


> that bears fragrant flowers. 
LIME (V.) to daub or ſmear with /ime or 


mortars 

LIMER 6.) a large 
boars are hunted. g 

LIMIT (S.) the extremity, end, ox boundary 
of a place or buſineſs. : 

LYMIT (v.) to ſet or appoint the extent, 
bounds or conditions of a place or thing, 
LIMITATION (S.) a ſetting or appointing 
the bounds, extent, or borders of a place, or 

the conditions of an affair or buſineſs, 

LIMITED (A.) bounded, reſtrained, or ap- 
pointed what diſtance or condition muſt be 
obſerved ; ſo in Algebra, a limited problem is 
one that admits of but one anſwer. - 

LIMN (V.) to draw after the life, and paint 

in proper colours, either in oil or crayons. 

LUMNER (S.) an artiſt that draws or paints 
things in their natural and propor- 
tion*, 5 

LIMP (A.) limber, flexible, ſupple. 

LIMP (V.) to halt, hop, or go lame. 

LUMPNESS (S.) unſtiffenedneſs, flexibleneſa, 

pliantneſs, the condition of cloth, &c. that 
the ſtarch, gum, &c. is out of. 

LUMPID (A.) pure, clear, tranſparent. 

LIUNAMENT (S.) a pellet or tent made of 
tow, lint, &c, to put into a wound, being 
rolled in hot ſalve or ointment. 

LINCH-PIN or LINS-PIN (S.) in Waggons 
and other Carriages, is an iron pin that keeps 
the wheels on the axle- tree. 

LINCOLN (S.) the metropolis of Lmeolnſorre, 

s a City and biſhop's ſee, very large, and 

much reſorted to, built on the fide of a noted 

hill, where the Wytham winds about towards 
the eaſt, and being divided into three chan- 
nels, watereth the lower part of it, and 
ſometimes flows into the freets in the upper 
part, which lies upon the aſcent of a hill, 
upon the top of which ſtands the cathedral 
(which is a very fine ſtructure) ſurrounded 
with the houſes of the prebendaries and gen- 
tlemens ſeats ; the flecpeſt part of the aſcent 
of the hill is the beſt part of the city for 
trade and buſineſs; the communication be- 
tween the upper and lower town is extreamly 
troub eſome, the ſtreet being ſo very ſteep 
and ſtrait, that coaches, &c. are obliged to 
fetch 2 large compaſs another way; on both 
ſides in the lower part the river is arched 
over, ſo that nothing is. ſeen of it in the 
main fireet, but it makes a large lake on 
the weſt-ſide, and has a caral called the Feſ+- 


burnt in 
mortar to lay 


dog with which wild 


| 


Dire, by which it bas a communication with 


LIN 


the Trent, which renders the naviention of 
that river uſeful to this city; there are 13 
churches in it; it is governed by a mayor, 
a\dermen, &c. and ſends two members ta 
parliament ; diſtant from Lend 102 come 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles, 

LI'NCOLNSHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 
north with the Humber, on the eaſt with the 
German ocean, on the ſouth with the river 
Nine, and on the weſt with the rivers Dae 
and Trent, ſo that it may paſs for an iſland 3 
the length north and ſouth, from Barts to 
Stanford 5 5 miles, and the breadth eaſt and 
weſt, from Newton to Wintborp 35 miles, 
the circumference about 180 miles; the air 
in the ſouth and eaſt parts is thick and fogey, 
occafioned by the great fens, yet being gently 
diſpers'd by conſtant breezes from the ſea, is 
wholeſome ; the foil in the north and weſt 
parts is abundantly fruitful, pleaſant, and 
rich, yielding both fine corn and good paſ-- 
tures and meadows z but the ſouth and caſt 
parts are brackiſh, and ſo barren of corn, but 
produce much greater plenty of wild-fowl 
and fiſh than any other parts of the king» 
dom; it contains 30 wapentakes or hun- 
dreds, one city, 630 pariſhes, 39 market- 
towns, 40,600 houſes, 243,600 inhabitants, 
and ſends 12 members to parliament. 

LINE (S.) a rope faſtened at both ends, upon 
which women hang their linen c'oaths when 
waſhed to dry; in Writing, Printing, &c. it 
is ſo many words or letters as are put in one 
breadth of the paper; with the French, it is 
one twelfth part of an inch, or the 144th 
part of a foot; in Geometry, it is only a bare 
ſimple length without confidering any other 
dimenſions, and theſe are right or ſtraight, 
or curved or crooked lines; in Genealogy, it in 
the regular deſcent of a fami'y from father 
to ſon, for as many ages as they can be 
traced, and this is called the direct ine; thoſe 
that are related at a greater diſtance, as the 
children of brothers or ſiſters, &c. are called 
the collateral line; in Fertification, it is ſome- 
times a trench with a parapet, and ſometimes 
a row of bags of earth or gabions ſet in a line 
to cover the men from the enemy's fire. 

LINE (V.) to clothe or cover a garment, &c, 
on the inſide, 

LYNEAGE (S.) family, ſtock, race, pedigree, 
deſcent, &c. 

LINEAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a line, 
or that goes, ſtands, or keeps in a line. 

LINEAMENTS (S.) thoſe remarkable lines 
or diviſions in the face or body of a perſon, 
from whence they are judged to be beautiful 
or ugly, and by which a picture is known to 
be hke or unlike to a perſon for whom it 
was deſigned, 

LINEAR (A.) of or belonging to a lineg 

and in Agebra, that is called a ſinear pro- 

blem, that is capable of but one ſolution z 

-— geometrically, by the intetſection of twee 
es. 
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LINEN (S.) ſometimes means cloth in whole 

pieces made of flax or hemp, and ſometimes 
ſhirts, ſhifts, ſheets, table-cloths, &c. made 
of ſuch cloth. 

LING (S.) a fort of cod-fiſh falted chiefly for 
the uſe of ſhips, and commonly called 0/4 


ling. 

LINGER (V.) to loiter, delay, ſtay, or put 
off the doing of a thing from one time to 
another; alſo to waſte, decay, or pine by 


degrees. 

LINGOT or VNGOT (S.) ſometimes means 
the moulds or hollow irons of various forms, 
in which alchymiſts, refiners, founders, and 
others pour melted metal, and ſometimes the 
metal itſelf when cold, that has received the 
form of the mould, is fo called. 

LYNGUIST (S.) one ſkilled in ſeveral lan- 
guages, and commonly means an interpreter 
to an ambaſſador or other foreigner. 


LUNIMENT (S.) a phyſical compoſition, be- | 


tween an oil and an ointment. 

LINK (S.) one of the lengths of a chain, 
whether for ſtrength or faſtening, made of 
iron, or of gold or filver for ornament ; alſo 
a ſauſage, or half black pudding; alſo an 
ordinary fort of taper or flambeau made of 
tow rolled or dipped in melted pitch, rofin, 
c. to go in the rain or wind with in a dark 


night. 

LINK (V.) to faſten, unite, or join two or 
more things together like a chain ; alſo to 
enter into a cabal or company of robbers, ri- 
oters, or rebels. 

LVNSEED (S.) the ſeed of hemp or flax. 

LIUNSEY-WOO'LSEY (S.) a ituff or cloth 
made by mixing or weaving thread and 
worſted together, 

LIYNSTOCK (S.) a gunner's ſtaff to which he 
faſtens his match or lighted tow to diſcharge 

ordnance, 

LINT (S.) a fort of down made by ſcraping 
fine old linen with a knife, to put into or 
upon ſores, wounds, &c. 

LYNTEL (S.) the upper poſt of a window- 
frame or door-caſe, 

LUNTON (S.) in Cambridgefoire, hath a ſmall 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Londen 39 computed, and 46 meaſured miles. 

LION (S.) a creature frequently ſpoke of in 
ſcripture, and is efteemed the king of fcur- 
footed beaſts; his hair inclined to a reddiſh 
or deep yellow colour, the fore part of his 
head is ſquare, his noſe flat and large, his 
eyes terrible, his mouth wide, his neck co- 
vered with a buſhy mane, his belly fender, 
his legs and thighs large and nervous, and his 
tail large, long, and very ſtrong ; be has five 
claws on his fore-feet, and four on his hind- 
feet; the Hebrews have ſeven words, whereby 
they expreſs the ſeveral ſtaxes of his life; his 
tongue is ſharp, and armed with rwo rows of 
rugged points like nails, with which he licks 
or tears his meat off the bones; he cats his 
wrine behind, and genders backwards z the 
female has ao mane, 
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LIPPITUDE (s.) a diſeaſe in the 
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— 


df 
very much afflicts the patient, b OS | 
a dry ſoreneſs, and —— then kg 1 
and rough, as if ſand was in them a im 
which commonly is called blear * iy fir 

LIPS (S.) thoſ Fay. 

(S.) thoſe muſcular extremities that ſhn fon 
over the teeth, or cloſe the mouth of LIST 
creature; alſo the extremities of won, the 
the parts that being ſown or drawn wakes gg 
occaſion the fleſh to unite, and the Wound of offa 
cut to be cured; in Mar, the lips are mach LI'ST 
_ bra ns. ſeveral letters being calls othe 
abials ; and in ture frequen 
made to them, Is — FA 

LI'PTOTES (s.) a rhetorical figure to LIST 
the imperfection of ſuch words that are rot ed, 
ſufficient to ſet forth the greatneſs of the LIST 
ſubje& they are uſed upon. with 

LIPY'RIA (S.) a diſcaſe, or continual f- from 
that keeps the inward parts always het u — 
burning, while the outward ports are cold, LISTS 

LIQUABYLITY or LI'QUABLENFSs S — 
that nature or condition of any thing tht wed 
may be melted or made fluid. | fight 

LUQUABLE (A.) that may be mel ed or x- * 
duced to a fluid, we 

LIQUA'TION or LIQUEFA'CTION (5) em 
the art of melting or reducing hard bod —— 
into fluids. N 174 

LI'QUEFIED (a.) melted or reduced iatoa ay 
fluid fate. — 

LIQUID (A.) moiſt, wet, damp, ful. abor 

LIQUIDATE (v.) to make moiſt, car, « * 
fluid ; alſo to make bills current or payable; have 
alſo to pay or diſcharge bills. de 

LIQUIDA'TION (s.) a determining a m w 9 
in diſpute, or arbitratior, =, 

LIQUI'DITY or LYQUIDNESS ($.) that hh 
property of bodies that renders them ful, IT 
moiſt, wet, &c. 

LI'QUIDS (S.) thoſe things whoſe parts in * 
fluid or in free motion, as water, wine, , dat 
metals in fuſion, &c. in Lato, thoſe gots nt * 
effects that are clearly proved are called !, tioned 
quids ; allo thoſe conſonants that are calls * 
ſemi-vowels, as L, M, N, R, are called Chat 
quids, from their eaſy motion or proguty ITCH 
ciation. Sy pretty 

LI'QUORISHNESS (S.) a diſpoſition that i books | 
defrous of tarts, ſweetmeats, or other dur. the cou 
ties. | ful; 

LI'QUOUR or LIQUOR (S.) ny mx, ifs 
juicy, or fluid matter that is drinkable ; an nearly 
among the Brexwers, the hot water bewore © dy, t 
is run over the mal: is peculiarly fo call there : 
and with the Diſtillers, all marufactun f. but ſha 
rits, whether brandy, geneva, ot cordal Wi tion lor 
ters, are called /1quors. Which 

LYR\POOP (S.) « livery-hood or dr nit BN may 
vpon particular occa ſions. market 

LISP (V.) to ſpeak imperfeAly, to ſalter d os, f 
clip one's words. a 

LIST (S.) a catalogue or roll of the moos oral, „ 
perſons, placrs, or things 3 a\ſo a borer ireets \ 


round the edge of woolen gab 0 Bu 


LIT 


tenters by, to ſtretch it to its full 
N bil it 2 84 ; alſo a fillet or flat 
ring that ornaments the bottoms of columns 
immediately above the Tru; alſo the de- 
fre, will, pleaſure, or inclination of a per- 


ſon, — . 
LIST or ENLI'ST (V.) to enter ſoldiers into 
the ſervice of a prince or ſtate ; alſo to en- 
gage or enter one's ſelf into any buſineſs or 


affairs. 

LISTEN (V.) to hearken to the diſcourſe of 
others in a clandeſtine or irregular manner, 
by ftanding privately at the door, window , 
&c. or concealed in the room, &c. 

LISTLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, unconcern- 
ed, unattentive, negligent. WE 
LISTON (S.) in Dewonſhrre, a ſmall town, 
with a weekly market on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 172 computed, and 204 mea- 
ſured miles. 

LISTS (S.) a publick place for the performing 
the exerciſes of leaping, running, jumping, 
wreſtling, cudgelling, ſword-playing, prize- 
| Fighting, or juſting at tournaments. 

Jo enter the Liſts, is to go within the rails, 
to encounter with an opponent in wreſtling, 
ſword-playing, &c. alſo to diſpute publickly, 
or to write againft a perſon or doctrine. 
I'TANY (S.) any fort of prayer or ſupplica- 
tion, but more particularly the ſolemn pub- 
lick ſupplications uſed upon extraordinary oc- 
cakons of eminent dangers and great celami- 
ties, which in Popiſh times and countries 
have been, and ſtill are, attended with much 
pomp and formality ; in the ſervice-book of 
the church of England, there is one particu- 
hr office which is uſed on Sundays, Wedneſ- 
diys, Fridays, and all faſt-days in the morn- 
ing, that goes by this name. 

ITX (S.) in the Heathen Thezlgy, eſpecial- 
ly according to Homer, are goddeſſes who were 
the daughters of Jupiter, and who were me- 
diators for men both with the gods and men, 
to obtain them the good things they peti- 
tioned 2 „ * by corruption the 
inter aints and angels crept into the 
Chriſtian church. A 
ITCHFIELD (s.) in Staffirdſbire, is a 
pretty large city, which is well-built, and 
$ both fine and neat ; it ſtands low, and 
the country about it is both pleaſant and fruit- 
ful; on the ſoulh · weſt riſeth a ſmall brock, 
which paſſing through it divides it into 
nearly two equal parts, the one called the 
tity, the other the cloſe; over this brook 
_ are two bridges, though the water is 
ut ſhallow, and by the flowneſs of its mo- 
don looks like a ſtanding pool; in the city, 
which is divided into ſeveral ſtreets, beſides 
many good houſes, is the goal for felons, 
Parket-place, a fine ſchool, and a very hand- 
— well-endowed hoſpital ; in the loſe, 
es ſeveral gentlemens ſeats, the cathe- 
— is very magnificent, and the 
Faved, aud kept very clean; it is 
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inc ted, under the name of two bailiſm 
and 24 burgeſſes, a recorder, who is judge 
upon occaſions, a ſheriff, &c. There are 
weekly two large markets, which are plemti- 
fully ſupplied with corn, and all other provi- 
fions ; it is a county of itſelf, whole extent 
is 10 or 12 miles in circumference, which 
by the ſheriff, &c. is yearly ſurveyed on the 
Sch of September ; t ſends two members to 
parliament, ard is diſtant from Londen 94 
computed, and 114 meaſured miles. 

LITERAL (A.) plain, according to the natu- 
ral meaning of the words ot letters ſpoke or 
wrote, 

LI'TERALNESS (S.) plainneſs, without any 
additional meaning or interpretation to the 
common natural acceptation of the words, 

LITERATE (A.) learned, or well-ſkilled in 
learning, eſpecially languages. | 

LITERATURE (S.) learning or ſkill in ſci- 
ences, eſpecially in letters or languages. 

LITHARGE (S.) by ſome is reckoned on'y 
the ſcum or droſs that ariſes from the purify - 
ing of gold or filver with lead, and which 
accordingly takes its name from the ſuperior 
metal, but that commonly uſed is only the 
lead itſelf blown eff the teſts of the reflaing 
furnaces by the blaſts bf very large bellowe, 
where they extract filver out of lead, which 
is as follows: The teft being duly prepa1ed 
and placed within the furnace, and the lead 
to be refined, aſſayed, the bars of the lead 
are by degrees put within the furnace, the 
heat whereof melts or fuſes it, upon which 
it runs down upon the middle of the teſt, 
and the bellows being kept continually blow- 
ing, the upper part is forced out at a hale or 
mouth in the oppoſite fide of the furnace, 
while the filver ſeparates, and ſettles itſelf in 
the center of the teſt, and the lead fo blown 
off, when it falls into the kiln or hole under 
the furnace, becomes a ſort of powder large- 
grained like coarſe ſaw-dutt, and of a yellow - 
iſh or reddiſh colour; by this operation about 
a fortieth part of the lead evaporates, 

LITHE (A.) flexible, pliant, ſupple, Imber ; 
alſo lively, gay, healthful, 

LI'THENESS or LITHSO'MNESS (S.) pli- 
antneſs, flexibleneſs, gayneſs, brilkneſs, &c; 
LITHO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
or cutting precious ſtones z alſo an account or 

deſcription of ſtones. 

LITHO'MANCY (S.) a pretended divination 
by the precious ſtone called fiderites, which 
was waſhed in ſpring-water in the night-time 
by candle-light ; the conſulter was to be tho- 
roughly purified and hood-winked, then ue 
was to repeat certain prayers, and put parti- 
cular characters in a ſet order; and then it 
is pretended the ſtone moved of itſelf, and in 
a ſmall ſhrill voice gave an anſwer to the 
matter enquired after, 

LITHONTRIPTICES 8.) medicines bene- 
ficial in the breaking or diſſolving the ſtone in 
the bladder or kidneys, 

Non LITH@'- 
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21THO'TOMIST (S.) one that practiſes that 
part of ſurgery called cutting for the ſtone. 

LITHO'TOMY (S.) that part of ſurgery that 

teaches or performs the operation of cutting 
for the ſtone, or extrafting it out of the 
bladder, which is performed three ſeveral 
ways, viz, by the ſmall apparatus, which is 
by cutting through the perinzum near the 
ſuture on the left fide, after the ſtone has 
been brought thither by the fingers of the 
operator, and this is called cutting upon the 

- gripe, but now pretty much left off becauſe 

of the danger and inconvenience that follows 

or attends it; the great apparatus, which is 
that moſt practiſed, and which is performed 

2 proper inſtrument being put thorough 

urinary paſſage into the bladder to find 
the flone, which being done, that is with- 
drawn, and another grooved one put in the 
ſame way, which bulging in the perinæum, 
direAs the knife to the neck of the bladder 
after the incifion, a third inftrument is thruſt 
into the aperture to join the former, which 
is then withdrawn, and the laſt remains to 
guide the forceps directly into the bladder to 
bring away the ftone, and this & called cut- 
ting upon the ſtaff; the third way is called 
the high operation, which is performed by firſt 
injecting a large quantity of warm water into 
the bladder, which being done, and the pa- 
tient duly poſited, the operator ſlowly makes 
an inciſion above the 0s pubis along the /inea 
alba, till he gets fight of the bladder, into 
which he directly plunges his knife, and af- 
terwards draws out the ftone, and by this 
method the wound eaſily heals, the dilacera- 
tion frequent in the. other methods is pre- 
vented, and there is no danger of the conti- 
nual drippicg, or not being able to contain 
the urine ; but then it is unfit to be prac- 
tiſed upon fat perſors, for fear of a mor- 
tification, nor is it ſofe for people in ad- 
vanced years, leſt they ſhould die in the 

2 young and lean perſons commonly 

. do well, 

LITIGATE (V.) to wrangle, quarzel,. diſ- 

__ pute, contend, ſco'd, 2 

LITIGA'TION (S.) ſcolding. quarrelling, con- 

. tending, going to law, &c. 

'LITYGIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, contentious, 
delighting in law- ſuits, &c. 

-LITYGIOUSNESS (S.) quarrelſomneſs, con- 
tentiouſneſs. 

-LYTMOSS (S.) a fine, beautiful blue paint, or 
colour, uſed by the painters. t 

ay We (A.) ſomething belonging to the 

- ſhore. 

LITO'TES (S.) a Rbetorical Figure, which 
intends a great deal more than the words ex- 
preſs, as, I cannit praiſe you, meaning I ve- 
ry much blame you. 

.LYTTER (S.) a chair, couch, &c. borne and 
carried by horſes for the convenience of con- 
veying fick or lame people to diſtant places; 

.*. alſo a bed of ſtraw, &c, for horſes to lie 
3 


— 


LIT 


upon in a ſtable; alſo a brood or 
young ones brought forth at a time 15 — 
or bitch, & c. alſo a diſorderly placi 
throwing, or ſcattering things about, 4 
LITTER (V.) to ſcatter or throw +; 
allo to mike a of ſtra 
*. lie on. he lacks &s, 
TTLE (A.) ſmall, diminutive 
up to its full ſize, or a — * 
kind of creature; alſo few in &. 
ſmall in quantity, value, or eſteem, 
LITURGY (S.) in general, ſignißes all the 
ceremonies belonging to the publick celebr;- 
tion of religion, but was commonly taken 
for the communion ſervice ; among the 
Greeks and Romanifts, it is reſtrained to ii 
fy the maſs only, or the holy facrifice of the 
altar; and among Us, the common-prayer; 
it may be ſatisfactory to ſome to oblern, 
that in the firſt ages of the church, the ka- 
chariſt was adminiſtered upon all Sundays, 
holy-days, and faſting-days, and ſometine 
oftner ; ſometimes there were ſeveral com- 
munions in one day, as when the office fx 
ſome ſaint fell in with another fefthal, « 
_ __ 1 to be a funeral, The 
was thus: The congregation being met 
in the church, the reader began why 
out of the Old Teſtament, and aſterwa 
one out of the New, wiz. out of the 4%, 
or Epiſtles of the Apoſtles ; between the 
leſſons were faid or ſung ſome Eucharificl 
plalms, then the biſhop made a ſermon, u 
explain part of the goſpel ; the ſermon les 
ended, the deacons ordered all that dd tet 
communicate to retire ; firſt, they dilmill 
the Heathens, then the Catechumens and tie 
Penitents; then the biſhop lending at the 
altar, received from the deacons the oblation 
of the faithful ; the biſhop having bleſſed the 
bread and wine, offered ſome incenſe, p- 
nounced aloud the prefatical prayers caled 
now in the church of Reme the canon of tie 
maſs ; the elements being bleſſed or conk- 
crated by the biſhop, he firſt received the 
communion, and then adminiſtered to tix 
prieſts and deacons, then the monks re, 
and after them the deaconneſſes, vum in 
virgins, then the children, and laſtly, ti 
common congregation; and if there us! 
large company, ſeveral prieſts were appoints 
to give the conſecrated bread, and ſeveral da. 
cons the conſecrated wine ; if any of th 
conſecrated bread was left, they diſtriutes" 
to the children, and what was not cu 
crated to the congregation that did not d, 
municate ; anciently the [:turg/#: conſified 5 
very few ceremonies and prayers, * ö 
grees became exceedingly clogged with * 
ſtitious and unwarrantable * " 
reſent Engliſþ liturgy was Br 
died. "7 confirmed in parlamen, * 
1548, the offices for morning and = 4 
jraye? were ut in the ſame form ® 
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ſtand in, only there was no con- 

| or bag abſolution, but the office began 
with the Lord's prayer; and in the commu- 
nion-ſervice the ten commandments were 
omitted, but in all other reſpects very near 
the ſame it is now ; the offertory was made 
of bread and wine mixed with water, and in 
the prayer for Chriſt's church, thanks were 
given to God for his wonderful grace declared 
in his ſaints, in the bleſſed Virgin, patriarchs, 
prophets, apoſtles, and martyrs, and they 
commended the ſaints departed to God's mer- 
cy and peace, that, at the day of reſurrection, 
we and they may be ſet at God's right - hand. 
To this, the conſecratory prayer now uſed 
was joined as a part, only with theſe words, 
that are now left out, with thy holy Spirit 
warcbſafe to 92. and ſancti . theſe thy 

| gifts and creatures of bread a tuine, that 
they may be to us the bady and blood of thy be- 
loved Son, Cc. The bread was to be un- 
kavened, round, but no ſtamp upon it. In 
Baptiſm, beſides the form ſtiil retained, a 
crols was made on the child's forehead and 
breaſt, with an adjuration of the Devil to go 
out of him ; then the prieſt was to take the 
child by the right-hand, and to place him 
within the font where he was to be thrice 
dipped, if well, otherwiſe ſprinkled ; then 
the prieſt was to put a white veſtment or 
chryſome upon him, as a token of innocence, 
and to anoint him on the head, with a prayer 
for the unction of the Holy Ghoft ; in the 
office for the ſick, thoſe who defired to be 
anointed might have the unction on their 
forehead, or their breaſt only, with a prayer, 
That as their body was cutwardly anointed 
with oil, ſo they might receive the Holy Gboft, 
with bealth and victory over ſin — deatb. 
At funerals they recommended the perſon to 
God's mercy, prayed that his fins might be 
pardoned, his ſoul delivered from hell, and 
carried to heaven, and his body be raiſed at 
the laſt day. Upon the ſolicitation of Calvin 
and ſome others in 1551, it was again re- 
viewed, and altered to very near what we 
now have it. 

LIVE (V.) to continue in, or enjoy life ; at 
Sea, it is to endure a ſtorm, or outride a 
tempeſt, not to fink, or be daſhed to pieces. 

LI'VELIHOOD (S.) the trede, buſineſs, or 
— any one works at to get a 


"A 
LIVELINESS (s.) bri vi iva- 
— (S.) briſkneſs, aclivity, viva 
LIVER (S.) a large glandulous viſcus, of a 
red, ſanguine colour, ſituated immediately 
under the diaphragm in the right hypocon- 
drum, whoſe uſe is to purify the maſs of 
blood, by making a ſecretion of the bilious 
humours it contains; by this term alſo a 
man or woman is frequently. meant, and 
from their actions are call-d good or bad 


_ or ſuch as behave themſelves well 


LOA 


LYVERY (S.) the cloaths or dreſs that gen- 
tlemen, noblemen, &c. give their ſeryants, 
commonly lined, cuffed and trimmed with 
different colours to diſtinguiſh them; in Lav, 
it is the giving poſſeſſion to thoſe tenants 
which held land of the king by capite or 
knights ſervice. 

Livery of Seifin, is the giving poſſeſſion of 
lands, tenements, or things corporal to him 
who hath right, or probability of right; a- 
mong the Fockzes, it is the portion or quanti- 
ty of hay, corn, &c. defigned for each 
horſe, from whence thoſe pub'ick inns or 
places where people keep or ſet up their 
horſes, and pay a certain ſum fer week for 
their feeding, dreſſing, &c. ate called A- 
fables, 

LIUVERY-MEN (S.) are ſuch members of a 
corporation as are advanced above the yeo- 
manry, and are entitled to wear a livery- 
gown upon extraordinary occaſions. h 

LIVID (A.) in Phyſick, is when the violence 
of a diſeaſe, blow, &c. changes the natural 
colour of the {kia into black and blue inter- 
ſper ſed. | 

LYVOR (S.) in Surgery, is a dead blueiſh co- 
lour, occa ſioned by a blow or fall. 

LYVRE (S.) an imaginary coin among th: 
French, by which they make their computa- 
tions and keep their accompts, and is the 
ſame in kind or nature with the Eng: 
pound, though not the ſame in value; there 
are two forts or kinds, the one called Tour- 
nas, the other Parifis, the latter exceeding 
the former one fifth part in value; that is, 
five livres Tournois is equal to four livres Pa- 
riſis. 

LIXILVIAL or LIXI'VIOUS (A.) of or per- 
taining to lye, belonging to, or procceding 
from ye. . 

LIXUVIATE SALTS (S.) the fixed falts of 
plants, got by calcining the plant, and then 
making a lye of the aſhes. 

LIXI'VIUM (S.) a lye made by boiling aſhes 
in water, | 

LI'ZARD (S.) a ſmall creeping creature of, a 
green colour, very common in hot countries, 
mentioned as unclean in the Levitical law; 
there -are ſome in Arabia of a cubit, and 
others in India of ſixteen cubits long; they 
are eaten as a dainty in ſome places. 

LO 8 behold, attend, look, ſee, regard, 
obſerve, &c. 
LOAD (V.) to put or lay on, or in, a burthen 
or quantity of goods; alſo to oppreſs or ty- 

rannize over a perſon or people. 

LOAD (S.) ſometimes is a mea ſure, and ſome- 
times a weight; in Darbyſhire, among the 
Miners, nine diſhes of ore is a had, and af 
hay about 2coo pound weight is a /oad, or 
as much as a waggon can well carry at once; 
alſo a burthen to carry Ver the ſhoulders of 
a man, the back of an borſe, &c. alſo the 
charge of taxes of a great family, or coſtly 
affair that a perſon muſt ſupport» ; 
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LOB 

LO'ADSMAN (S.) a guide or pilot, one that 

leads or ſhews the way to thoſe who are 

 Rftrangers to the coaſts or navigable rivers. 

LO'AD-STAR (S.) the ſeaman's name for the 
pole or north ſtar, 

LO'AD-STONE (C.) a mineral ſtone, or ra- 
ther imperfect iron, in weight and colour, 
reſembling iron ore, and commonly found in 
iron mines, and are of different colours, ac- 
cording to the country from whence they are 
brought; the beſt are reported to come from 
China and Beal, endowed with the won- 
derful properties of attracting iron, and point- 
ing to the poles of the world, and alſo com- 
municate theſe properties to iron or ſteel that 
is rubbed upon it, or drawn over it, of ex- 
ceeding uſe to mariners to direct their courſe, 
who now conſtantly uſe it, with ſuch proper 
allowances as have been found out by expe- 
rience, 

LOAF (S,) a lump or parcel of bread of va- 
rious ſorts and ſizes, according to the purpoſe 
or ule intended for, 

LOAM or LOME (S.) a fort of mixture made 

of clay or ſtraw, uſed by the Gardeners to 
daub over and bind their grafts cloſe toge- 
ther, to keep the air and weather from the 
parts till they are thoroughly united ; alſo a 
plaiſter or mortar that Chynyfts uſe to cloſe 
up their yeſlcls, to prevent the heat's coming 
out, and the air's getting in; alſo a binding 
mortar uſed by Plaiſterers, of a brown co- 
lour, 

LO'AMY or LOO'MY (A.) of a clayey, 

clammy, ſticky, or cementing nature. 

LOAN (S.) the intereſt, premium, or reward 

given for the uſe of a certain ſum of money 

a certain time; alſo the act of lending mo- 

ney or any othet thing to another perſon for 

a limited time, 

LOAPE or LOPE (V.) to make off, to run 

away privately, to conceal one's ſelf, to with- 

draw from a man's creditors, &c. 

LOATH (V.) to abhor, hate, deteſt, nauſe- 
ate, or be ſet againſt a perſon or thing. 

LOB or LO'E-COCK (S.) a heavy, dull, 
ſluggiſh, indolent, ignorant fellow. 

LO'BBY or A'NTICHAMBER (S.) a ſquare 

room or paſſage from one apartment to an- 

22 place that 2 meet in, in pub- 

lick offices, to wait for their correſpondents 

and to tranſact their buſineſs. © 8 | 
LOBE (S,) with Anatomiſts, are the two parts 
of which the lungs conſiſt, and ſometimes 
the tip end or fleſhy part of the ear is ſo 
called; alſo the parts of which fruits and 
grains are compoſed, are called /obes, as the 

bean, pea, &c. 

LOBLO'LLY (S.) any uncouth, ſtrange, ir- 

regular mixture of different things together 

to compoſe pottage or broth. 

LOBS-POUND (S.) a priſon or place of con- 

finement or puniſhment. 

LO'BSTER (S.) a common, well-known 
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when boiled is red; alſo a mo, 
ny tae 
LO'B-WORM (S.) the Agel 
worm uſed as a bait in 15 for 1 
LO'CAL (A.) any thing that appertaing ot be- 
longs to a place; in Low, it means fone. 
thing that is Joined, annexed, or tied ts 1 
place, as timber to a wood, or fences ty a 
garden, 
LOCAL COLOURS (S.) in Painti 
thoſe colours that 0 mo hrs. Fo 
each particular object in a picture. 
LO*CAL CUSTOMS or CEREMONIE(, 
are thoſe cuſtoms or ceremonies that are ua 
in particular places only, 
LOCALITY or LO*CALNESS (S.) the er. 
iſtence of any particular being in any panic - 
lar place. 
LOCAL MEDICINES (S.) in Surgey, w 
thoſe remedies that are applied to any pu 
ticular part of the body, as vintruents, pal. 
ters, ſalves, &c, to a ſwelling, wound, 
bruiſe, &c. 
LOCAL PROBLEMS (S.) in Mathematics 
are ſuch problems as admit of a great uten; 
or an infinite number of anſwers. 
LOCH or LO"HOCH (S.) a term in Phorns. 
cy, for a medicine that is to be licked up, « 
put into the mouth and melted, in order u 
give the part affected a greater relief, h 
ſlowly paſſing through it, as the thro, 
lungs and ſtomach affected by a hoarſeach, 
when honey or ſome ſuch like meiithe l 
preſcribed. | | 
LOCK (S.) an inſtrument to faſten doors with 
of a curious contrivance ; alſo pieces of la- 
ther about two fingers breadth round, 1 
Nuffed within to prevent their hurting the 
paſterns about which they are put; wits 
applied to a River, means where flooc- un, 
Kc. ſtop the current or ſtream, or at lat 
' reſerve a quantity in a canal or reſervoir, u 
ſwell or increaſe the natural depth and court 
of the river, and render it more fit for wwe 
gation ; alſo a place where thieves carry © 
bide ſtolen- goods; alſo an hoſpital or f. 
firmary where none but pocky, or other n- 
feftious perſons are kept, in order to be cured; 
alſo a cant word for a chance, condition, 0 
circumſtance, -as, He food a queer kc, 
bad chance. 
Lock of Hair or Mal, a (mall parcel, & 
little bunch. . 
LOCK (V.) to ſhut up, or make faſt vithi 
lock and key. 
LO'CKER (S.) a ſmall hole, bor, or ct 
nience to put things in out of the waf, © 
under a window, along the fides of 3 ip, ry 
LO'CKET (.) the ſmall, curiou lock 
gold chain, pearl or diamond necklace, 1 
LO'CKING WHEEL (s.) is a ciel, 
ſame with the count, or detent 2 1 
LO'CK.MAN (S.) the name of an Wn 


the Ile of Man, that qecvies he 8 
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Gell-iſh, which when caught is black, and 


LO G 
: of the governor, which at Londen is called a 


if, AM or LO'CKRUM (8.) a coarke 
ordinary, brown-coloured linen-cloth. 

LO'CKRAM JAW'D (A.) a perſon of a long, 
lean, meagre viſage or countenance, 

LOCULAME'NTA (S.) little diſtant cells or 
partitions within the common ſeed- bag of a 
plant or flower. el 

Locus r (s.) a fort of miſchievous fly that 
devours plants and greens ; alſo a fort of eat- 
able inſect. 

LOCU'STA (S.) a woman famous for her ſil] 
in poiſoning, in the court of Nero, who 
made uſe of her to poiſon Britanmcus and 
others; he ſet a guard upon her left ſhe 
ſhould leave him, and gave her great rewards, 
and put ſcholars under her, to train up in her 
diabolical art. 

LOCU'TION (S.) the phraſe or manner of 
ſpeech uſed by any people or nation. 

10 cbrOAT (8.3 among the inhabitants of 
monaſteries or religious houſes, is a common 
parlour or hall, where they meet to diſcourſe 
promiſcuouſly, or otherwiſe, as they pleaſe, 

LODGE (V.) to abide, ſtay, ſleep, or reſt in 
a place, room, or houſe, &c. 

LODGE (S.) a ſmall room or apartment made 
for divers purpoſes, as in great mens houſes, 
publick halls, &c. the room, watch- houſe, 
or apartment next the gate is called the por- 
ter's lodge, for him to be always ready to 
give an anſwer, or receive meſſages, &c. alſo 
ſummer-houſes, &c. in a park, to fit and 
take the pleaſure of viewing the place, and 
being refreſhed with the air, &e. 

LO'DGER (S.) an inmate, or occupier of one 
or more rooms, part of another's houſe, 

LODGING (S.) a place where perſons ſleep, 
dwell, or abide in, but commonly is applied 
to a part of a houſe, and not a whole one. 

LODGMENT (S.) ſometimes means the in- 
campment of an army, but commonly the 
retrenchment dug for a cover or ſhelter when 
the counterſcarp or ſome other poſt is gained ; 


ſometimes it is a work caſt up by the be- | 


hegers during their approaches, as a defence 
againſt the enemy's fire. 
LOFT (S.) an upper room or apartment in a 
houſe, — — warehouſes for wool, to- 
„malt, &c, 
LOFTINES (S.) pride, ſcorn, havghtineſs, 


LOG G.) a thick piece of timber, rather ſhort 
than long; among the Feros, a meaſure of 
capacity, containing the part of a cab, 
or J of a pint with us, 

LO'GARITHMS (S.) are certain artificial 
numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, ſo fitted 
to the natural numbers, that if any two na- 
tural numbers are multiplies and divided by 
one another, the correſpondent proportional 


LOH 


| fions by addition or ſubſtraction, firſt invented 
by baron Merchifton, or Jobn lord Neper, a 
Scotchman ; there are many tables of theſe 
numbers, and many methods for the making 
or finding them out, publiſhed by the moſt 
celebrated mathematicians, the uſe whereof 
in trigonometry, intereſt, &c. is too evident 
to want any commendation. 

LO'G-BOARD (S.) a broad, fat board or ta- 
ble divided into ſeveral columns, to enter the 
daily occurrences and obſervations of wind 
and weather, and thereby to make an eſti- 
mate of the ſhip's way and place where it is. 

LO'GGERHEAD (S.) an opprobrious name 
for a dull, ſtupid, heavy fellow. 

To go to Loggerbeads, to engage or fight 
with the weapons of nature only. 

LO'GICAL (A.) an argument, definition, diſ- 
tinction, &c. belonging or according to the 
rules of logick. 


ſon ſkilled in the art of loxick. 

LO'GICE (S.) the art of reaſoning or diſputing 
according to method or rule, whereby the 
faculties of conceiving, judging, and con- 
cluding, are regularly conducted from one 
ſtep to another, till the whole buſineſs is 
gone through. 

Natural Logick, is that method of argu- 
ment that naturally ariſes in the mind of a 
perſon unaſſiſted by art or learning. 

LO'GIST (S.) one expert in computation, or 
that underſtands accompts well. 

LOGFSTICAL ARITHMETICK (s.) be- 
fore the diſcovery of logarithms, and other 
improvements in geometry and algebra, was 
the arithmetick of ſexageſi mal fractions; o- 
thers call it the application of the logarithms 
to ſexageſimals, others apply it to the firſt 
four general rules in algebra, and others to 

all manner of algebraick operations. 

LO'G-LINE (S.) with Nawigatrs, a ſmall 

line, which ſome call a minute-line, with a 

little piece of triangular board at the end load- 

ed with lead, to keep it on the edge in the 

water, the uſe whereof is to give a gueſs, or 

make a judgment how many leagues the ſhip 

will run in a watch, by conſidering how ma- 

ny fathom the line runs out in a minute ; for 

| if it runs 14 fathom, they ſuppoſe the ſhip 
moves after the rate of one mile an hour, 
Sc. but 3s this neither is, nor can be in any 
degree certain, there is but little dependence 
to be put on it. 

LO'G-WOOD (S.) commonly called Dyer: 
wood, becauſe uſed by them in dying black, 
brought from Campechio, a province of New 
Spain, K 

LOGO'GRAPHER (S.) an accomptant or 
writer of books of accompts. 

LOGO'MACHY (5S.) a contention, wrang- 
ling, or diſpute about words. 

LO'HOCK (S.) a phyſical preparation, of a 

middle confiftence between a ſyrup and an 

opiate, applied inwardly in diſeaſes of the 


, Vurnbers or indices anſwer all 2 — 


throat and lungs, LOINS 
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LOGI'CIAN (S.) a ſtudent, practiſer, or per- 
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LOINS (S.) the lower-part of the ſpine of the 
back, compoſed of five vertebrz, larger than 
thoſe of the back, and ſerving them as a 
baſe, ſituate near the hips, commonly * 
the waiſt. 

LOT TER (V.] to delay, ſtay behind, idle, or 
trifle away the time, &c. 

LOLL (V.) to lean, or lie here or there in an 
idle, careleſs, or lazy manner or poſture. 

LO'LLARDS (S.) the name of a ſect that roſe 
in Germany in 1315; alſo the followers of 
Weickliff were ſo called, upon account, as is 
ſuppoſed, of the ſimilatity of their opinions 
or doctrines. 

LO'MBAR or LO'MBARD (S.) a bank or 


pawns, 

LO'NDON (S.) the principal or chief city of 
the Briti/h empire, and is one of the largeſt, 
richeſt, and moſt populous cities in the world, 
and at this time the adjacent parts not only 
of its own immediate ſuburbs, but M eſminſ- 
ter, Sc. are vulgarly called by the ſame 
name; it is a prodigy of ſtreets and buildings, 
filled with the palaces of its kings, queens, 
princes, and noblemen, as well as the great 
honſes of the gentry, and common ones of 
its trad:ſmen, together with a great number 
of magnificent churches, and publick hall: 

| and offices; it is ſaid to be original'y built 
2107 years before the birth of Chrift, and 
3 50 before Rome; in the time of the Brt- 
tains, it was always the chief city of the 
Trinobantes, and the royal ſeat of their kings 
under the Romans; it was governed by a pre 
fe, like Rome itſelf, who was ſent yearly 
by the ſenate to adminiſter juſtice to- the in- 
habitants; in after times it was under diverſe 
forts of laws, and its chief civil magiſtrate at 
firſt was called a port-reeve, which by king 
Richard I. was changed into a bailiff, and by 
king Jobn into lord mayor, as it ſtill re- 
mains; Henry III. ordered not only the 
mayor and ſheriffs to be choſen yearly, but 
alſo certain perſons to aſſiſt him, who were 
called aldermen, were to be annually elected; 
but this proving inconvenient, in a few years 
after the ſaid king made the office of alder- 
man to be perpetual during life; anno 1224, 
he granted to the commonalty of the city of 
London, to have a common ſeal; in 1226 he 
further granted the citizens the liberty of 
free warren, and that they ſhould paſs toll- 
free throughout England; king Edward I. 
ordered, that the mayor ſhould be apparelled 
like the aldermen; theſe, with many other 
great privileges, were granted them by ſun- 
&y other kings, which they enjoyed till the 
vear 1633, when by a warranto they 
were deprived of them all, and fo remained 
till Chriſtmas, 1688, when the lord chan- 
cellor Tefferies brought them their charter 
*giin ; but left this reſtitution ſhould be de- 


2 William and Mary, which revers'd the 


place where money is lent out upon uſury and 


— 


fective, they procured an act of parliament | 


LON 
faid judgment, made their ſeveral ach vai; 


&c. ſo that now the civil goy 

is by the chief magiſtrate, called th lord 
mayor, who ſits every morning in the bouſe 
or place where he keeps his mayoralty, to 
hear the complaints of, „ and do Juſtice to the 
citizens, and once in a month or fix week; 
as chief Judge of oyer and terminer, or goal. 
delivery of Newgate, both for the city of 
London and county of Middleſex ; his ord- 
nary jurifdiftion extends all over the city 
and part of the ſuburbs, and on the tine. 
Thames eaſtward to Yendale and the mouth 
of the river Medevay, and weſtward as fir 
as Colney-Ditch, above Stanes-Bridze ; the 
aldermen, who are 26 in number, have 
each his particular ward or diſtrict particy- 
larly to attend, and each of theſe have ther 
deputy or deputies under them, and fuck cf 
them as have been mayors, and the three 
next below the chair, are juſtices of th: 
peace by their charter; the lord mayor i 
annually choſen on Michaelmas - Day, d 
ſworn the 28th of Oober following at Guil- 
Hall, and the 29th before the barons of the 
Exchequer at Weſtminſter ; but. if the perion 
thus choſen (who is commonly the alderman 
next below the chair) refuſe to act, the di- 
zens may fine him at pleaſure, unleſs he 
can ſhew a ſufficient reaſon, When an aller- 
man is to be choſen, the mayor calls : 
wardmote within that ward, who return two 


; perſons to the lord mayor and court of alder. 
men, who chuſe one of them, and if the 


perſon, ſo choſe, refuſe to hold the office, be 
is liable to be fined 500 I. The ſerif; 
who are two, ate choſe by the livery-men at 
Guild- Hall on Mid r-Day, but they art 
not ſworn in till Micbaelmas Eve followng, 
when each of them give bond to ſerve the corps 
ration faithfully ; he that refuſes to ſerveaſter 
being thus choſe, muſt either ſwear himſcl 
not worth 15,000 l. or be fined 400 l. and 20 
marks, of which the 400l. is paid into the com- 
mon fund of the city, and the 20 marks 9 
the officers of the ſeveral priſons ; the ſherifi, 
by a grant of king Edward IV. dated 147, 
are to have 16 ſerjeants, and each ſerjeant his 
yeoman ; alſo a ſecondary, fix clerks, a clerk 
of the papers, four under clerks, and tw 
under ſheriffs, There are 72 companies of 
different trades, 12 of which are the chef 
VIS. 1. Mercers ; 2. Greeers ; 3. Draferi; 
4. Fi ers; 5. Goldſmiths ; b. A; 
7. Merchant-Tayliors; 8. Haberdaſpers; bh 
Salters 3 10. Ironmongers z 11. Vintners i ih 
Clthworkers 3 and if the mayor is nota — 
ber of one of theſe, he muſt be trans 
from that of which he before was = * 
one of theſe 123 each ward _ 
December 21, chuſes a certain num 
the. moſt noted inhabitants, who ue © 
common-counci!-men, who have - _— 
government of the city ; it is e 
ſee, who was formerly an archbil 1 
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. noted in the whole world, 


LON 


banle, along the fide of 

= wn Ada — is one of the moſt 
oy eſpecially for its 

igation, wholſome water, and great 
ee nr of fig conſtantly coming in and going 
out with all ſorts of merchandize to all parts 
of the world ; it was for many hundred years 
ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, the remainder 
of which are fill viſible, but much neglected, 
and in moſt places intirely eraſed, though the 
ſeveral gates are ſtill kept up with much 
magnificence, two of which are publick 
priſons, wiz. Newgate and Ludgate, And 
that nothing — wanting to render this 
metropolis compleat in every reſpect, there 
are a great number of other priſons, beſides 
the two above, in and near it, each of which 
have their peculiar privileges ; the publick 
markets, which are many, are conſtantly 
and daily ſupplied with all ſorts of provifſons, 
both within the immediate diſtricts of the 
city, and the adjacent ſuburbs ; for though 
that part called Weſtminſter is a city by it- 
ſelf, and under a particular government, yet 
by vulgar account all that and the prodigious 
increaſe of new ſquares, ſtreets, courts, and 
all other contiguous buildings, are called by 
one general name, vin. London's and the 
number of inhabitants are computed at about 
one million of perſons ; the two cathedrals 
of St. Paul's and Weſtminſter are two extra- 
ordinary ſtructures of magnificence, the firſt 
for its being a curious production of modern 
architecture, the laſt of the old Gothick wa 
of building ; the minute deſcription of th 
would take up a large volume, and therefore 
cannot be entered into here. 


LONG (A.) the length of a perſon's journey, 


or other thing; alſo a great while ago. 


LONG (V.) to defire earneſtly, to covet or 


wiſh for very much, to hanker after, 


LONGA'NIMITY (S.) great patience, perſe- 


verance, or forbearance. - 


LONG BOAT (S.) the largeſt boat belonging 


to a ſhip, that is hoiſted in and out as occa- 
ſion ires. 


LONGE'VITY (S.) long life, or continuing 


to live a great many years- 


LO'NG-HEADED (A.) cunning, ſubtle, wile, 


artful, full of thought and defign. 


LONGUMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
the diſtance of places or things acceſſible or 


inacceſſible. 


LONGITUDE (S.) in common Speech, is only 


the length of a place or thing, but conſidered 
mathematically, is in Aſtronomy reckoned in 
the Zodiack from the firſt degree of Aries 
to the laſt of Piſces, by circles paſſing by the 
poles of the Zodiack, and each of its degrees 


' it oppoſite places, ſo that the arch of the 


cliptick intercepted between the firſt degree 
of Aries and that circle which paſſes through 
the center of any ſtar, is the longitude there - 
of, and the more it is diſtant from that point 
itz greater is the longitude ; in -Geograpby, it 
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is an arch of the equator comprehended be · 
tween the firſt meridian, and the meridian of 
the place you enquire after, and ſhews how 
much one place is mors eaſterly or weſterly 
than the other; for the greater a place's lan- 
gitude is, ſo much the more eaſtward it is, 
and conſequently the ſun riſes earlier, and 
comes to the meridian ſooner. | 

LONGITU'DINAL (A.) extended length- 
ways; ſo the croſs ſeam in the ſkull that 
goes from one fide to the other, is called the 
longitudinal ſuture. 

LONG MEG (S.) a woman very tall of ſta- 
ture. 

LONG PRI MER (S.) the name of a parti - 
cular fized ſmall letter, much uſed in printing 
of ſmall books. 

LONG SHANKS (S.) a perſon with very 
long and lender legs. 

LONG WUNDED (A.) one who is a great 
while about doing a thing. 

LO'NGTOWN (S.) a ſmall town in Camber. 
land, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday 
diſtant from Londen 234 computed, and 31 
meaſured miles. 

LO'NSDALE or KIRBY LONSDALE (S.) 
in Weſtmoreland, a pretty large town, whoſe 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
London 182 computed, and 232 meaſured 
miles. 

as (S.) a large, awkward, filly, dull 

W. 


LOOF (S.) in a Ship, is that part which lies 
juſt before the cheſs - trees, as far as the bulk - 
head of the caſtle. 

LOOF or LUFF (S.) to keep a ſhip near to 
the wind. 

Alcof off (Part.) at a diſtance from you. 

LOOK (V.) to ſee, behold, examine into, or 
enquire earneſtly after. 

LOOK (S.) a particular formation of the 
muſcles of the face, whereby the pleaſure, 
anger, or ſorrow of the mind may be judged 


LOOY'KING-GLASS (S.) a plain glaſs, ſpecu- 
lum, or mirror, which being impervicus to 
the light, reflects its rays, and ſo exhibits 
the images of objects ſtanding before it; alſo 
a nick name for a piſs-pot in taverns or ale- 
houſes, 

LOOM (S.) a weaver's engine or frame, 
wherein he makes his filks, ſtuffs, &c. 

LOOM (V.) in the Sea Phraſe, is to make an 
appearance or ſhew at a diftance, or the per- 
ſpective view of a ſhip under-fail. 

LOON (S.) a Scotch word for a lad, young 
man, or luſty fellow; and is commonly un- 
derſtood in a bad ſenſe for one that is good for 
not hing. 

LOOP (S.) a nooſe, or ſlip- hole in a rope; alſo 
ornaments wove to ſew on mens and womens 
garments like button-holes ; and in the iron- 
works or forges about 4 of a hundred weight 
broke off the ſow to work it into a bloom; 
in a Gun, it is a ſmall hole in the barrel, to 

faſten 
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LOOSE (A.) unfixed, not faſtened 3 alſo one 
at liberty, or made free; alſo. a lewd, diſor- 


LOOSE or LOO'SEN (V.) to unbind, untie, 


LOO'SENESS (s.) a diflemper of the body, 
alſo debauchedneſs 


LOP (V.) to cut off any thing, to trim trees, 
LOQUA'CIOUS (A.) prattling, talkative, full 
LOQUA'CIOUSNESS or LOQUA'CITY (S.) 
LORD (s.) a title of honour variouſly applied 


| Inferior perſon that has fee, and conſequently 


m_— 


LOR 


faſten it to the ſtock or carriage by; in 
Ships, holes made in the comings of the 
hatches are called lo- holes; and in Fortifi- 
cation, the ſmall holes made in the walls to 
fire through are called lo- holes; and in 
common Converſation, excuſes, pretences, eva- 
ſions, &c. for the doing or forbearing things, 
are called /oop-holes. 


derly 


or give a thing or perſon leave or liberty that 
before was bound, chained, or obligated to do 
certain things. 


too great a laxativeneſs ; 
or lewdneſs, 


by taking away the needleſs branches, 
of tongue, ſpeech, or words. 
talkativeneſs. 


among us, being ſometimes given to thoſe 
who are noble by birth or creation, who by 
way of diſtinction are called lords of parlia- 
ment, and peers of the realm ; ſometimes to 
thoſe who are ſo called by the compliment 
or courteſy of England, as are all the ſons 
of a duke and marquis, and the eldeſt ſon of 
an ear] ; ſometimes to perſons in honourable 
offices, as lord chief juſtice, lord mayor, &c. 
which extends no farther ; and ſometimes toan 


the homage of tenants within his manor, 
being called lord of the manor, though other- 
wiſe a poor or mean perſon, and ſometimes 
only landlord, and this is the chief uſe of 
the word lord in our Law Books, where they 
are divided into lord Paramount, and lord 
a in the State, certain great officers are 
called lords, as the lord high admiral of Eng- 
land is ſo great a truſt and honour, that it 
has ſeldom been given to any but the king's 
nger ſons, or near kinſmen ; this officer 
— the management of all maritime affairs 
both of juriſdiction and protection, and power 
to decide all controverſies and cauſes marine, 
as well civil as criminal. ä 
Lord Privy Seal, till Henry VIIIth's time, 
was uſually an ecclefi»itick, fince when it 
Has commonly been beſtowed upon temporal 
lords above a baron; under this ſeal paſs all 
charters, grants of the crown, pardons, and 
ſeveral other matters figned by the ſovereign 
before they have the great ſeal. 
Lord Stexoard of the King's Houſbold, has 
the civil government and juriſdiction of the 
king's ſervants below ftairs z he is conſtituted 
by the delivery of the white ſtaff, which is 
eſteemed his commiſſon z it is his office at 
the beginning of the parhament to attend the 


king, and to adminiſter the oaths of alegi- 


LOT 


and ſupremacy to all the , 
houſe of commons ; at the wp 

: breaks his ſtaff over the hear, 
in which ede royal corpſe is depoſited, uf 
thereby p all his under officers, 

Lord Lieutenants of Cauntiet, are officer of 
great diſtinction, appointed by the king to 


f 


king ſhall appoint. In the Scriptures, hath 
of the Old and New Teſtament, Lonb i 4 
particular appellation for the ſupream Mage) 
of God and Chriſt, and in that ſenſe canny 
be applied to any other beings. Sometime i 
is applied to angels, and ſometimes to mes: 
it is alſo a mock Mord or name given to me 
who have crooked bodies, or are hunch 
back'd; among the Aftrolegers, that plane 
that has the moſt teſtimonies of fortitude in 
a revolutional figure, is called lord of the r, 
and that planet that has the greateſt firength 
in the figure of any perſon's nativity, and b 
becomes principal fignificator of his tempen- 
ment, manners, affections, &c. is called lr 
of the geniture, 

LO'RDLINESS: (S.) this word is comma 
underſtood in a bad ſenſe, for the fatelinek, 
loſtineſs, or pride of a perſon's behavior, 
notwithſtanding the demeanour of many d 
the nobility is the very reverſe, 

LORDLV (A.) proud, haughty, lofty, ſcor- 
ful, diſdainful, &c, 

LO'RDSHIP (S.) the quality, title, or ju 
dition of a lord, either of a mance « 
otherwiſe, 

LO'RIMERS or LO'RINERS (S.) a un- 
pany or corporation of tradeſmen in Lad, 
whoſe proper buſineſs is to make brid-it 
for horſes, ſpurs, &c. 

LOSE (V.) to ſuſtain or ſuffer the want, lob, 
abſence, or uſe of a thing, : 

LOSS (S.) the damage, hurt, or prejudice fl 
tained by the abſence or want of a thing, 

LOT (S.) a portion, ſhare, or part of a thing 

of goods, or Cargo, divided into mam 
alſo the condition, ſtate of life, chance or in- 
tune of a perſon. 

To caft or drazw LOTS (V. ) to throw a di, « 
draw a ticket out of a great number, th 
to decide an affair that could _ 2 
done without apparent partiality, 

To pay SCOT and LOT (.) to barn 
fray the common and publick expences 1 
pariſh, as they are rated and afſeſſed by 
veſtry, juſtices of the peace, Kc. , nt 

LOTH (A.) unwilling to be ſet apaink, or 
inclined to do or forbear a thing. 10 

LO THE or LOATHE (V.) to deteſt, ab 
nauſeate, abominate, hate, def hat 

LO'THING or LOA'THING ) 1% 
deſpifing, abborring, nauſeatine, &c. * 

LO'THSOME (A.) hateful, nauſeous, 7 
be deteſted, „ rej, or 0 len 
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| the a& of cleanſing or waſhing 
4 — Kc. with water ; alſo a me- 
{e, dicine prepared for particular waſhing of 
nd - wounds; alſo a bath, fomentation, &c. 

LOTTERY (s.) a publick expoſing goods, 
| of money, eſtates, annvities, &c. to be got by any 
t adventurer, who upon paying a certain ſum 
ary receives a lot or ticket numbered, of which 
ts there is commonly a large quantity, ſome 
and blanks, ſome prizes; when any particular 
| the number is drawn, another ticket is alſo drawn 

2gainft it, that determines whether it is 2 
v4 blank or a prize. 
jefy LOUD (A.) ſpeaking, calling, or doing any 
ant thing that may be heard at a great diſtance, 
es it noiſy, clamorous, roaring, ſounding. 
nen; LOU'DNESS (S.) noifineſs, clamorouſneſs, 
mer roaring, bawling, or calling, high - ſounding, 
ach or ſtrong ſpeaking, finging, &c. 
lanet LOVE (S.) the moſt tender, kind, indulgent, 
de in and affectionate of all the paſſions, and which 
yer, js expreſſed by acts of friendſhip, cate, bene- 
ength ficence, charity, &c. but is commonly un- 
nd 6 derſtood to be that ſtrong inclination or defire 
en- that perſons of different ſexes have for one 
d ln another, 

Family of LOVE (S.) a ſect that fisſt ſprung 
mony ud in Holland, and afterwards appeared in 
lines, Enyland about the year 1580, and under the 
viour, ſhew and pretence of great ſanity, gained 
any of WR admirers among the common people; and to 

appear the more particular, they uſed uncouth 
forts expreſſions, and maintained, None were of the 
ele that were not admitted into their family, 
t jute and that it wat lawful for them to fevear to 
nor ot an untruth before a magiſtrate for their own 


comvenience, or before any other perſon who wa. 
not of their ſociety * the ſe I were 
maintained and ſpread in certain books tranſ- 
hated out of Dutch into Engliſh, called, The 
goſpel of the kingdom, documental ſentences, the 
Prepbecy of the ſpirit of love, and the publiſh- 
ing of peace upon earth, by H. N. who tho” 
long concealed, was at laſt found to be one 
Henry Nicholas of Leyden, who affirmed , 
That te did partake of God, and Ged of bis 
Fuman nature; theſe books were burnt by 
order of queen Elizabeth, who ufing alſo 
lome ſeverities towards the profeſſors, they 
owindled into other ſects and names. 

OVE (V.) to have a tender and compaſſionate 
regard for, or an earneſt and longing deſire 


after any thing. 


and © LOVELINESS (S.) beautifulneſs, handſom · 
nees of 4 » the behaviour, carriage, or quality of 
ed by tht any thing that renders it amiable or defirable 


to any body, 


LO'VELY (a, | 
Ard, ) beautiful, handſome, amiable, 


n (S.) ſpoken of a man that makes 
addreſſes to a woman in the honqurable 


LOW 


handſome town, well-built, and a good mar · 


ket on Thurſday ; diftant from Londin 86 
computed, and 107 meaſured miles. 

LOUSE (S.) an offenſive inſect that breeds in 
the heads or hair of children, or in the 
cloaths of thoſe who go dirty, and are care- 
leſs of cleaning their body, linen and cloaths. 

LOUSE (V.) to ſeek for or hunt after lice in 


the head, s Or eloathꝭ. 
LOU'SE-TRAP (S.) a ſmall-toothed or fine 
b. 


| LOU'SINESS (S.) the fate or condition of 


thoſe who are troubled with many lice. 

LOU'SY (A.) troubled or furniſhed with lice ; 
alſo ſpoke of mean-ſpirited,. ungenerous per- 
ſons or actions. 1 

LOUT or LOWT (S.) à countryman or un- 
poliſhed perſon, any clowniſh or unmannerly 
fellow. 

LOUTH (S.) is a confiderable market-town in 
Lincolnſhire, having two markets weekly, 
viz, on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſtant 
from London 112 computed, and 134 mea» 
ſured miles. 

LOW (A.) a word of compariſon for, near 
to, upon, or under the ground ; alſo ſpoke of 
the circumſtances of a perſon who is reduced 
in his fortune ſo as to want the aſſiſtance of 
others; alſo the condition of a perſon who 
has been long fick, and by the violence of the 

diſtemper is rendered very weak, who is ſaid 
to be brought very /ow; alſo applied to the 
diet of feveriſh perſons, who are ordered to 
live lo, or eat no meat, or other very nou- 
riſhing foods, &c. 

LOW (V.) to make a noiſe like a cow, or 
bellow like an ox. | 

LOW-COU'NTRIES (S.) the names of ſeve- 
ral provinces of Germany ſituated next the 
ſea, and which by length of time and vaſt 
labour have been much encreaſed and enlarg- 
ed by banking out the ſea, and the great ri- 
vers of the Rhine, the Scheld, the Meuſe and 
the el, more and more by degrees to pre- 
vent their inundations, which are moſt for- 
midable when the north-weſt wind drives vi- 
olently upon the coaſt, when the rivers over- 
flow their banks, and when the tides at the 
new and full moon happen at the fame 

time; when theſe three circumſtances con- 
cur, the water is fo fwelled as to threaten 

the utter deſtruction of the whole country; 
great damages have been done at times 
inundations, which have frequently done ſ 
damages that could never be repaired; and 
particularly the laſt great one in 168 a, when 
the ſeveral damages in all the provinces were 
computed at upwards of one hundred mil- 
lions, by which the prince of Orange alone 
loſt an eſtate of fifty thouſand crowns per 
annum. 

LOW LINESS (S.) great humility, meekneſa, 

or humbleneſs of mind. 

LOW'NESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of a 


) hath wy of marriage ; alſo one that is an ad- 
n 80 ous! doter upon, or defirer of any thing. 

1 at, SOROUGH (S.) in Leicefterſhire, 
9100 Prvvantly ſeated among fertile * 
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LU'BBER-(S.) an unpoliſhed, lazy, heavy, 
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LU“ CI FER (S.) in the Scripture, has mary 


day-break, and in the evening follows the fun, 


LUC 
that are much elevated, rich, or powerful. 

LOWR (V.) to frown or look angry, to ſhew 

marks . of diſpleaſure by the countenance ; 
alſo to have the ſky or air look heavy, thick, 
and threatening to rain. 

LOW'RY (A.) hazy, dull, dark weather, 
when the air looks thick, and the ſun is ob- 
ſcured by clouds; and rain is threatened. 

LOW-TTDE (S.) ſpoken of the water of a 
river when it has ebbed to its loweſt mark ; 
alſo when a man has little or no money in 
his pockets: 

LOXODRO'MICK LINE (S.) the oblique 
line that a ſhip deſcribes when the ſails by or 
upon a rhumb. 

LOY'AL (A.) ſpoken of the honeſt and faith- 
ful diſcharge of the duty of any inferior to a 
ſuperior, but particularly of a ſubject to his 
king or prince, or of a wife to her huſband ; 
allo a term in the Menagery, for a horſe that 
freeſy ſubmits to the ſervice he is put to. 

LOY'ALNESS or  LOY*ALTY (S.) truſſi- 
neſs, faithfulrie(s, taking a ſhare of misfor- 
tunes without repining. 

LO'ZENGE (S.) a conſection or cake made in 
the ſhape of a ſquare with its angles turned 
upwards inſtead of its fides, as glaziets put 
their glaſs called quarrels; alſo the heralds 
form for the coat armour of all unmarried 


gentlewomen, whether maids or widows ; in | 


Geometry, this figure has two of its oppoſite 
angles acute, and two of them obtuſe, 


dull fello . 

LUBRIFIC ACTION (S.) a ſmoothing, rub- 
bing, or making ſlippery. | 

LU'CENT or LU'CID (A.) bright, clear, 
ſhining, viſible; 2215 

LU CID BODY (S.) any body that throws out 
or emits light. | | 

-LU'CID INTERVALS: (S.) in Phyſick, is 
when the phrenzy or mad fit of a maniack 
goes off, and leaves the patient in the exerciſe 
of his reaſon. ; 

LUCFDITY. or.LU*CIDNESS (S.) brightneſs, 
clearneſs, ſhiningneſs. 


fignifications ; ſometimes it is taken for the 
morning. ſtar, ſometimes for Jeſus Chriſt the 
light of the world, and ſometimes for the 
devil; alſo the name of the firſt rebe'lious 
angel, who for his pride was cat hea 

from heaven to hell with the third part o 
the angels; among the Poets, he is the ſon 
of Jupiter and Aurara; ard according to 
Aſironomers the bright ſtar Venus, which in a 
morning goes before the ſun, and appears at 


and is then called Heſperus, or the Evening 
Sears > 111 » | 
LUCIFE'RIAN (A.) proud, lofty, or belong- 
ing to the prince of devils, Lucifer. 
LUCTNA (S.) one of the pcets names for 
Juno. and ſome ſay for Venus, being ſuppoſed 


| LU'CTUOUS . ſorron ſil, 


L UL 


voked for a ſaſe and ; 
= png ealy delivery in cy 


LUCK. (S.) chance or fortune, but com 
js appbed to the ſuccelaful _ 
taking, part of ally Under« 
ae rm Gta 
J fo thriyi 
— &c. : 


LU*CRATIVE (A.) gainful advantageous 
profitable, A 0 p 


hy uy = (S.) gain, profit, advantage, bete. 
t, , 
LUCTATION (S.) Aming, contendny, 


LU'CUBRATE ( 
k V.) to read, or 
late, or by n LY 
LUCUBRA'TION (S.) working, reading, 
ſtudying by candle-light, or in the night- 
2 alſo the product of ſuch hbou or 
Ys 
LU"CULENT (A.) fine, nice, beautiv, 
charming, curious, 
LUDTBRIOUS (A.) ridicu!ous, fooliſh, ſume- 
ful, reproachful. 
LU"DIBUND (A.) ſportive, full of, or ind- 
nable to play. 
LU DICROUS (A.) merry, wanton, triflng, 
childiſh, pleaſant, ſportive. 
LU'DLOW (S.) in SErop/bire, on the banks d 
the Tame, over which there is a good bridge; 
it is a fine, large town, beautified with r. 
ral handſome edifices, was defended with ! 
ſtrong wall and caſtle, which now go v7 
faſt to decay, yet is very populous, and a 
place of good trade; the courts for tit 
marſhes of Wales were former!y kept ben 
it is governed by bailiffs and burgeſ', 1 
ſends two members to parlament; has 2 0 
great week'y market on Monday ; dat 
from Londen 106 computed, and 136 at 
ſured miles, a 
LUD's BU-LWARK (S.) the gate or rie 
commonly called Ludgate. ; 
LUG (V.) to draw, pull, or hale along vi 
much trouble and difficulty, or with fot 
and vio ence. 


LUG (s.) che country name for a poll or xc 
of land, 
LU'CGAGE (S.) all forts of heary gow u 


moveables. 6 4 4. 
LUGS (s.) the Scotch name for the an 
man or womans p 
LUIDO/RE (S.) a Frensb gold coin on 

bout 14 5. — I them 

Lewis d Or, or n Lewis, 
LU EWAR NI (A. ) of a cartlſcorindiiert 

diſpoſition of mind, that is unccncef lf 

the good or ill ſucceſs of a thing, 


matter. ale, 
LULL (V.) to amuſe, dejude, 
( the mind 232 to de regard 


or com 


| of what may follow. 1 1. 


to aſſiſt women in labour, whom they in- 
| 2 


WLUNATICK (S.) a mad or diſſ racted perſon ; 


LUN 
LABY (8) the ſinging to, or amuſing of 
10 by 5 nurſe to compoſe it to ſleep, _ 
LUMBA'GO (S.) in Phbyſfick, is a violent pain 
or diſorder in the muſcles of the loins, that 
renders riſing up or fitting down exceeding 
inful to the patient, occaſioned ſometimes 
a wrench or ſtrain, ſometimes by a cold 
or numbneſs, and ſometimes by the fone or 
gravel in the bladder or kidnies. 
LUMBER (S.) houſho'd-goods of ſmall value, 
and that are moſtly worn out. | 
LUMBRICAL MUSCLES (S.) four in each 
hand and foot, that are ſmall in ſize, and 
ſomewhat like earth-worms in form. 
LUMINARY (s.) any fort of bodies that 
give or emit light, whether natural or artifi- 
cial, as the ſun, moon, torch, or lamp. 
LU'MINOUS (A.) fall of, or exhibiting light. 
LUMP (S.) a clod or parcel of earth; alſo any 
maſs or whole quantity of a thing; alſo a 
heavy, dull, unapprehenfive perſon. 
LU'MPISH (A.) in clods or congealed parcel: ; 
alſo heavy, dull, or unapprehenſive. 
LU'MPISHNESS (S.) of a heavy, dull, un- 
apprehenſive diſpoſition ; alſo clotted or con- 
gealed together. 
LUNA G.) or the moon, or loweſt of the ſe- 
ven planets, next to the earth, feminine and 
nocturnal, and borrowing her light from the 
fan, excels in paſſive qualities and moiſture ; 
and according to aſtrological obſervation pre- 
ſites over the brain, bowels and phlegm ; ſhe 
compleats or performs her courſe in 27 days, 
7 hours, and 4x minutes, but requires 29 
days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes, before ſhe 
overtakes the ſun, Hence ariſes a three-fold' 
month; 1ff, of Peragration, or periodical, 
wherein ſhe finiſhes her revolution; 2dly, 
Synodical, or the ſpace of time from her 
parting from, and returning to the ſun ; and 
34y, the month of Nlumination, or time ſhe 
1s viſible to be ſeen, which is about 26 days, 
and 12 hours; with the Alchymifts, it is ſil- 
ver; the period cal return of the tides, and 
extraordinary fit of madneſs afflicting ſome 
perſons according as the moon encreaſes or 
ceclines, gives great preſumption of their be- 
ing influenced by the courſe thereof. 
LUNACY G8.) madneſs, frenzy, or a diſor- 
der that takes away the uſe of a perſon's rea- 
fon from him. 
LUNAR or LU'NARY (A.) ſomething be- 
longing to the moon. 


al thoſe troubled with the dileaſe called the 

epi.eply, who are much worſe at the change 

- 3 of * moon than at other times, 
tom hence it has been imagined they were 

ound with the devil or ſome evil lr. 
NATICK (A.) mad, diſtracted, or diſor- 
Gered in a perſon's ſenſes, 

LUN A'T ION (s.) a revolution of the moon, 
5 — time between one new moon and 


WUNE or LU'NULA (S,) in Geometry, is 2 


LUS 


plane in the figure of an half moon, termi- 
nated by the circumf:rence of two circles that 
interſe&t each other within. 

LUNE'TTES (S.) in Fortification, are coun- 
terguards or mounts of earth caft up before 
the curtain, five fathoms in breadth, and 
are uſually made in ditches full of water; 
in the Menage, it is a half horſe-ſhoe, or a 
ſhoe without the ſpunges ; alſo ſmall pieces of 
felt made round and hollow to clap on the 
eyes of a vicious horſe that is apt to bite or 
ſtrike with his fore-feet, or that will not 
ſuffer his rider to mount him; alſo ſpecta- 
cles or r:ading-glafſes are fo called. 

LUNGS (S.) a part in the human body, con- 
filing of veſſels and membranous veſicles 
ſerving for reſpiration. 

LU'NI-SOLAR PERIOD or YEAR (S.) is 
ſuch an one as is compoſed by mu' tiplying the 
cycle cf the fun and moon together, the 
product of which being 532, ſhews that 
thoſe two luminaries return to the ſame 

ints again in ſo many years. 

LUPERCA'LIA (S.) feaſts which the Romans 
celebrated the 15th of the caleuds of March, 
in honour of Pan, whoſe prieſts were called 
Luperci, who at theſe times were uſed to 
run naked through the city, and ſtrike at 
the hands and bellies of women with a goat's 
ſkin ; theſe feaſts were continued till ann 
Chriſti 496, when pope Gelafius wholly 
aboliſhed them, upon account of the great 
diſorders and indecencies that were then com- 
mitted, 

LURCH (V.) to lie hid, concealed, or pri- 
vately wait for an opportunity of doing miſ- 
chief; alſo to bring a perſon into a ſnare, 

LURCH ERS.) one that lies upon the catch 
alſo the name of a hunting-dog. 

LU RCHING (S.) leaving a perſon in trouble, 
difficulty, or ciftreſs ; alſo being upon the 
watch or catch. 

LURE (S.) a ſnare, bait, decoy, or contriv- 
ance to catch birds or perſons in, 

LURK (V.) to lie hid, or privately concealed, 

LU'REING (S.) lying about in a private, lazy 
fort of a manner. 

LU*'SCIOUS or LU'SHIOUS (A.) any thing 
that's ſweet or cloying ; alſo bawdy diſcourſe, 

LU*SCIOUSNESS (S.) over-richneſs, ſweet» 
neſs, or cloyingneſs. 

LUST (S.) the irregular love of pleaſure, rich- 

es, and honrurs ; a ſtrong deſire or appetite 

after any thing ; but is commonly applied to 

an inordinate defire after copulation; alſo a 

Sea Term for a ſhip's being unequa!ly built or 

trimmed, ftowed or loaded, by means 

28 ſhe leans more to one ſide than the 

other, 

LU'>TFUL (A.) very defirous, or longing af- 

ter any thing; a'ſo laſcivious or leacherous. 

LU'STER or LU'STRE (S.) brightneſs, ſhi- 

ningneſs, gloſſineſs, beautifulneſs, or excel- 

lency of any ſort. 

LU'STY (A.) ſtrong, healthful, vigorous. 


Oooz LU'STI. 
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CATION S (S.) ſtrength, healthfulneſs, 
arge nels. 

LUS TRA“TIONS (S.) a fort of ſacrifices, 
whereby the ancient Heathens, Fews, and 

ies wag were wont to purify any polluted 

perſon or thing, as a. houſe, a city, camp, 
or unclean perſon ; they ſometimes made uſe 
of fire and fumigations as well as ſacrifices, 
and theſe were either publick or perſonal ; 
the Greeks joined to theſe an anathema, that 
is, a human victim, whom they offered, 
after having caſt upon him all the impreca- 
tions imaginable ; there were many various 
forts of /uftrations, according to the uſes they 
were applied to. 

LU'STRING or LU"TESTRING (S.) a par- 
ticular ſort of gloſſy, wearing ſilk, invented 
by the French, 

LU'STRUM (S.) a ſpace of five years, at the 
beginning of which the Romans paid the tri- 
bute laid on them by the cenſors, whoſe au- 
thority at firſt continued ſo long, when they 
made a general muſter or review of all the 
citizens and their goods; it was firſt appointed 
by Servius Tullius their fixth king, about 
the year of Rome 180; alſo a ceremony or 
ſacrifice uſed at ſuch times. 

LU'TANIST (S.) one ſkilled in playing upon 
the muſical inſtrument called the lute. 

LUTA'TION (S.) a cloſing, topping, or ce- 
menting up the months, necks, &c. of chy- 
mical veſſels during their being in the fire. 

LUTE (S.) a muſical inſtrument of very an- 
cient invention, and indeed almoſt all ſtring- 
ed inſtruments bear a great reſemblance to 
it, and are properly ſo many /utes differently 
modified; but at preſent the real /ute is in 
England almoſt wholly laid aſide, as too 
troubleſome, 

LUTE (V.) to ſtop the mouths or necks of 

. chymical veſſels, and to cover or cloath them 
ſo that the contained liquor or other matter 
cannot get out, which is done ſometimes by 
clofing the neck of 2 glaſs veſſel, by bringing 
jt to a degree of heat whereby it becomes ſoft 
and pliant, and ſo may be moulded into any 
ſhape, or by ſtopping the mouth, and all 
other apertures with plaiſter or loam made on 
purpoſe, compounded of ſand, clay, potters 
earth, &c, 

LU"THERANISM (S.) the relieious opinions 
of the followers of Luther, a German divine, 
who about the year 1517 began to oppoſe 
the church, or rather court of Nome, 
preaching againſt the licentious uſe or abuſe of 
indulgences, which very much angring the 
court of Rome, he proceeded from one point 
of doctrine to another, till great numbers of 
the nobility, clergy, and laity joining with 
him, the reformation of mary whole electo- 
rates and kingdoms was effected, and which 

in general agrees with almoſt al the Pro- 

. churches, ſaving in ſome ſew parti- 

culars. 


LU'THERNS or DO'RMERS (s.) a fort of 


LU”TON (S.) in Beaſordſbire, 


LYM 


windows over. the cornice, in the mof of 
building, ſtanding perpendicula 8 
naked of a wall for n 1 


0 enlightening the 
per ſtairs, and theſe go by variow nan, 
cm" to the form they are made in y 
ſquare, ſemicircular, bulls eyes, fat arch 
Flemiſh lut herns, &c. n 

a town pleaſant. 


ly ſeated between hills ; has a large market. 
houſe, and a very good market weekly on 
Monday ; diſtant from Londen 23 computed 
and 29 meaſured miles, 
LU"TTERWORTH (s.) a {mall town { 
Leiceflerſhire, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday ; noted for nothing ſo much u 
for its zealous rector Jabn WicKiffe, one of 
the firſt Proteſtant divines, whoſe bones ww 
dug up, and burnt by an order of the cound 
of I for having in his life-time ir- 
nuouſly preached and wrote againſt the corrup. 
tions of the church of Reme z diſtant frm 


PYSEBTTYIHPROM MOMMY T9 = wow wa. 


London 71 computed, and 84 meaſured mils 8 
LU XATE (V.) to looſen, disjoint, or pit fro 
out of the proper place, 8 
LUXU'RIANCY or LUXU'RIANTNES nel 
(S.) abundance, overflowing with pleat, and 
wantonneſs, riotouſneſs, &c. LYN 
LUXU*RIANT (A.) wanton, abundant, er- dy, 
ceeding or luxurious, rich or plentiful, riotuu a 0 
or laviſh, LYR! 
LU"XURY or LUXU'RIOUSNESS (. lv ſom 
ing in all manner of ſplendor and ſuperfuity wir 
of buildings, ſervants, cloaths, food, &c. repr 
LYCA'NTHROPIST (S.) a perſon aft han 
with that madneſs that ariſes from the venom the 
conveyed to the party by the bite of a nal lars 
wolf. LYR] 
LYCA'NTHROPY (S.) the madneſs or &. long 
eaſe that ſo diſorders the party's imaginatica the « 
that he thinks himſelf an ox, horſe, wal, Lyri 
c. occaſioned by the bite of one of thai tune: 
creatures that are mad, and accordingly if it in tl 
liberty they chooſe to run in woods, feld, all t 
Ec. lowing, barking, &c. this is the diſtem- guage 
per Nebuchadrezzar is ſuppoſed to be troudie agree 
with, ſpoken of in the prophet Dario. YRI 
LYCE'UM (S.) the ſchool or place where harp, 
Ariſtotle taught his philoſophy, from whence 
it is frequent to call that ſyſtem by the fan 
name. 
LY DIAN MOOD (s.) a muſical, doleful, ar 
lamenting manner of expreſſion, ty int, 
ments or voices, ſlow in motion, and ud 
at funeral or penitentiary exerciſes. F S the 
LYE (S.) a ſtrong waſh or lixivium * c 
aſhes, or other proper ingredients. 5 hal 
LY'MPHA (S.) any clear, tranſparent 1 "vis © 
24 wine, water, Kc. alſo any thin ben“ dat A 
clear limpid humour, by ſome called the'® * 
rum in Phyfch, it is n e, Gd; 
from the finews that are pierces, or wow roy. 
that are pricked, eſpecia ly in calc of baten * 
wes Moog bra 22 render mal — 
, or 
LY'MPHATE (V.) to make — wancal 


or diliratted by any real or int 


— — —— — - —— 


M 
f ghoſts, hobgoblins, &c. 
Verf, is 2 beautiful, rich, 


well-built ſea-port town, hav- 


priring light, 
NN (S.) in 
LY . 


Þ* ' . . hich 
ing a eat inland navigation, by whic 
e i. bree fx counties wholly, and three in 
es, part with coals, wine, &c. They are 2 
much improved of late years in foreign trat- 
nt- fick, eſpecially to Norway and the Baltict; 
tt the Oe brings ſhips of good burthen up to 
 0n the key , where are good warehouſes and 
ted, conveniences for the performance of the 
Cuſtom- houſe buſineſs, for which purpoſe 
n in there are ſettled officers of different degrees; 
7 on it is an ancient borough-town, and returns 
h 2 two members to parliament ; it is governed 
e of by a mayor, 12 aldermen, &c. it contains 
wit three pariſh-churches, and has a wall and a 
uncl deep ditch round it, by means whereof it 
1 may be made very ſtrong by proper batteries, 
rrup- &c. being duly erected; through the ſtreets 
from run two ſmall rivers, over which are built 
miles 15 bridges, for the convenience of paſſing 
t put from one part to another; it has two good 
markets weekly, wiz. on Tueſday and Wed- 
NES neſday; diſtant from Londen 80 computed, 
len, and go meaſured miles. : 

LYNX (S.) a wild beaſt ſpotted all over its bo- 
t, et- dy, of a very quick and piercing fght ; allo 
toto a common diſeaſe called the hiccough. 

LYRE (S.) a harp or other ſtringed inftrument, 
) Iy- ſometimes with gut, and ſometimes with 
ut wire ſtrings ; the painters, ſtatuaries, &c. 
ke, repreſent Apollo always with a {yre in his 
fleht hand ; in Aſtronomy, it is a conſtellation in 
yenom the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 13 
a mal ſtars, 

LYRICK (A.) ſomething pertaining or be- 
or dl longicg to the lyre, harp, &c. from whence 
ination the odes or ſtanzas of the ancients are called 
„ wall, Lyrick verſes, anſwering to our airs or ſingle 
of thai tunes for ſongs, &c. which were compoſed 
ly if at in the moſt ſoothing ſtrains, and varied by 
„feld, all the art of the poet, in delicacy of lan- 
diſtem- guage and turn of thought, to render them 
troubled aprerable and entertaining. 

l, YRIST (S.) a player upon, or ſinger to the 
e whe harp, Iyre, or other ſtringed inſtrument. 


5 the twelfth letter in the EngliſÞ alphabet, 
and one of thoſe conſonants called a liquid 
or half vowel, and in Engliſh words never 
loles its ſound z it is obſerved by Quintilian, 
that M never ends a Greek word „but is al- 
es changed into N for the pleaſantneſs of 
bund; in Printing, where they frequently 
uſe the old Roman numeration, it ſtands for a 
thouſand, and formerly when a daſh was 
athwart the top of it, thus, M, it Rood for 
a thouſand thouſand, or a million 3 in Aftro- 
=eucal Tables, Mops, &c. it ſtands for me- 


| 


M | 


MAC 


ridional or ſouthern ; in Phyſical Preſcriptions, 
it ſignifies a maniple or handful, and when 
at the end of a recipe, it means miſce, mix, 
or mingle, or mixtura, a mixture, Or com- 
found ; it is frequently uſed likewiſe as a con- 
traction for univerſity degrees, as M. A. or 
A-. M. a maſter of arts; in Law, it was a 
brand of infamy which a perſon that had 
been convicted of murder, and was admitted 
to the benefit of the clergy, was ſtigmatized 
with, by burning him on the brawn of his 
thumb with this letter. 

MAB (S.) a lattern or fluttiſh woman. 

MA'BBED UP (V.) to be dreſſed ſlovengly or 
ſlatternly. 

MAC (S.) an 1:þ word, fignifying a ſon, 
and is frequently added to the beginnings of 
firnames, as Mac Donald, &c. 

MAC ARO NICRS (S.) a burleſque kind of 
poetry, compoſed of words or phraſes of ſe- 
veral different languages, adapted to the yul- 
gar tongue in which the poem is wrote, and 
very frequently modernizing Latin, and turn- 
ing the vulgar ſpeech in a made-up ſort of 
Latin, &c. firſt ſaid to be uſed by the Italt- 
ans about 1520, and from thence imported 
by the ſeveral wits of other nations, and na- 
turalized into humorous performances, of 
which there are many inſtances of all the 
European nations except the Engliſh, who 
have no profeſſed pieces in that kind, only 
ſome few ſcattered eſſays. 

MACAROOYN (S.) a delicious cake or ſweet- 
meat firſt made in Italy, and faid to be the 
national favourite, as pudding is in England ; 
from whence it is remarked, that the merry- 
andrews of all nations are called by the natio- 
nal charaQter, as in Eng/and they are called 
Fack-puddings, in Holland Pickle-berrings, and 
in Italy Macaroons, Cc. 

MACCABEES (S.) a name given to ſeven 
brethren in particular, among the Fews, in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and in ge- 
neral to all thoſe who then ſuffered perſecu- 
tion for their zeal and conſtancy in the de- 
fence of the liberty of their country, and the 

religion of their fore-fathers ; there are four 
books admitted by the church of Nome under 
this name; the two firſt they allow as cano- 
nical, and the two laſt as apocrypha! ; but 
the church of Exgland admits but the two 
firſt, and them as apocryphal ; the firſt bool 
was written originally in Hebretu or Syriack, 
according to ſome fathers ; but at preſent the 
Greek is eſteemed the original, there being no 
Hebrew copies extant ; it contains an account 
of the moſt memorable tranſactions of the 
Jerus for forty years, wiz. from the reign of 
Anttochus Epriphanes to the death of Simon 
the high prieſt, that is, from 3820 to 3860, 
or 135 years before Chriſt ; the author is un- 
known; the ſecond book is an abridgment 
of a larger, compoſed ty one Faſon, which 
contained the hiſtory of the perſecutions of 
Epi bones and Eupator againſt the Fews ; 
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MAC 
Fat work is no where extant, and the 
avthor of the abridgment is unknown, for 
which reaſons the church of England is 
Clearly juſtified from not admitting them as 
canoical, though many more may be aſſign- 
ed; this ſecond book contains a hiſtory of 15 
years, from 3828 to 3843, from the execu- 
tion of Heliadorus's commiſſion, who was 
ſent by Seleucus to fetch away the treaſures of 
the temple, to the victory obtained by Judas 
Maccabeus over Nicancr 5 the third book 
contains the hiſtory of Prolemy Philopater king 
of Epypt, againſt the Jews in his kingdom; 
the fourth book is ſo little known, that it is 
not clearly underftood what it is; in the old 
editions of the Greek Bible, there is a book 
concerning the Government of Reaſon, which 
» is by ſome imagined to be it, upon account of 
the enlargements therein upon the hiſtory of 
Eleazar, and the ſeven brethren, who ſuf- 
fered martyrddm at Anticch with their mo- 


ther. 

MA'CCLESFIELD (S.) in Cheſhire, ſituate in 
a foreſt of the ſame name, is a very large, 
ancient, fair town, governed by a mayor, and 
enjoys great privileges and juriſdictions; the 
market is weekly on Monday, and the chief 
manufacture is buttons; diſtant from London 
124 computed, and 151 meaſured miles. 

MACE (S.) a medicinal bark, the outermoſt 
of the three that covers the nutmeg, and is 
commonly. called a ſpice or aromatick drug, 
of an aſtringent drying nature, and uſed by 
phy ficians as a corrector in cardiac and cathar- 
tic compoſitions z alſo an enſign of autho- 

rity carried before certain officers of the ſtate, 
when they go to execute their office ; as be- 
fore the lord chancellor, lord mayor, and di- 
vers others, made in the form of an open 
crown, commonly of filver gilt. 

MA'CERATE (V.) to mortify, ſubdue, or 
make lean, by faſting and other acts of ſelf- 
denial; alſo to ſoak, ſteep, or infuſe in ſome 
fort of liquor. 

MACERA'TION (S.) a mortifying, humbling, 
or bringing down or low ; in Pharmacy, it is 
the dig-ſtion of certain ingredients to render 
them fit for phyſical uſes, as the ſteeping or 
infuſion of any fort of herbs or flowers in 
ſuet, oil, wine, &c. or without heat, to ex- 
tract the virtues of the plant. 

MACHIAVTLIAN (A.) crafty, ſubtle, poli- 
tick, cunning. 

MACHIAVTILIANISM (S.) the practice of 
politicks, or the doing any thing to compaſs 
or bring about even thoſe things that are nei- 
ther honourable or juſt, whereby 2mbitious 
monarchs or evil miniflers 2ccompliſh what 
their extravagant deſires prompt them to, at 
the expence of their ſubjects peace, or their 
country's ſafety. 

MA'CHINATE (V.) to deviſe, to contrive, 
or invent ſomething curious or uncommon. 
MACHINA'TION (S.) a curious device, or 

ſubtle contrivance, ſometimes ſpolce of a plot, 


MAC 


| MACHINA'TOR (S.) ani 
or plotter. (5) "FI eontriner 

MACHINE (S.) in general for 
that is fo be Fn pry api, 
to the augmenting or regulating the * 
moving powers, and thereby to fave the time 
and charge that bard labour requires to 
form the ſame buſineſs ; and fo conſerves 
is applied to all inftruments where pulle 
wheels, Kc. are made uſe of, and these Þ 
by particular names, according to the purpoſe 
they are defigned for, though all of them as 
but ſo many different manners of avsly 
the ſeveral mechanical powers of the baline 
lever, pully, wheel, wedge, and ſcrew: f 
in Morality, a man that ats wholly it the 
command or pleaſure of another, is calle! ; 
machine; and among the Dramatict Puts, | 
is uſed for their introducing ſome deity pa 
the ſtage, to perform ſomething beyond the 
power of mortals. 

MA'CHINIST (S.) the inventor, contrinr, 
manager, or looker after engines or m- 
chines. 

MA'CHYNLETH (S.) in Montgmmeryfi, 
North-Woales, is an ancient town, and ha 
good ſtone bridge over the Dory, and a nat 
ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from Lads 
139 computed, and 183 meaſured miles, 

MA'CKAREL (S.) a pleaſant eating ih, 
commonly in ſeaſon all the months of My 
and June; alſo the cant name for a haw 
pimp, procurer, or ſuch like vermin. 

MA'CK AREL-BACK (S.) a very tall, thi, 
lean perſon. 

MA'CKLED (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, dalla, 
blotted, &c. 

M A*CKLER (S.) one who goes about to i! 
ſuch goods, to private houſe-keepers, u tht 
mercers will not take off the weavers hind, 
as remnants, damaged pieces, and o!d-faſkinge 
filks, &c. 

MACROCE'PHALUS (S.) one with a fe 
or very large diſproportionate head, | 

M A'CROCOSM (S.) the whole world or us 
verſe confidered together, without regariag 
the particulars of which it is compoſed. 

MACRO'LOGY (S.) a rhetorical figure, 
which abundance of words are uſed mot 
than is neceſſary, a great prolixity of het 
or circumlocution in words. oj 

MACRONO'SIA (S.) a t:dious lingering & 
neſs, or long ſickneſs, 0h 

MA'CROPIPER (S.) the mac fn 
called lon r. 

MA'CULA 'S.) a ſpot, ſtain, freckle, ot a and eff 
disfigurement ; in z certain ys * 
irregular ſpots obſerved in the face of the - 
are c2]l:d macule ; firſt taken notice © 
Scheiner in 1611, and afterwards accu 
ober ved by Galileo, Has feed, E. ung 

* (S.) a ſpotting, Mm 
ſmearing, or blotting. 

MA/CULOUS or MA/CULOSE (4) v, 
bled, or affected with ſpots, dfedts, * 
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&c, againſt the ſtate. | 


tural deſormities. 


MAG. 
\ 1 dfordered in a perſon's ſenſes, de- 
AD the fre and tru uſe of reaſon ; alſo 
very angry, furious, or enraged. 

ADAM (S.) 3 complimental term, at this 
time given to any woman of tolerable figure 
or circumſtances in the world, though for- 


= merly only to women of quality; alſo a mock 
) per- name for a courtezan, as we lay, Sbe 18 a 
ently madam, that is, She is @ whore. 

ullez, ADDER (S.) the root of a plant, very 
eſe zy much uſed by the Dyers, to make a ftrong 


and durab'e red colour for ſoldiers cloaths, 
gc. alſo much uſed in the compounding diet- 
drinks, &c. 
ADE (A.) done, performed, produced ; alſo 
a cant word for theft. ; 
ADEMOISE'LLE (S.) a French name given 
rly to the wives of gentlemen, but now 
generally to the younger and unmarried wo- 
men or virgins. 
ADGE or MADGE-HOWLET (S.) an 
owl or night-bird ; and ſometimes a ftrolling, 
whorſh woman that walks the ſtreets to pick 


ot m men up. 

AID (A.) moift, wet, damp z alſo made 
eye, tender by infuſion or decoction. 
nd bu ADIFICA'TION or MADEFA'CTION 


S.) the moiftening, ſoaking, or thoroughly 


| a mat- 

1 La ficeping any body in proper liquors, as a toaſt 
iles, in ale, &c. 

ing b, A'DIFY or MA'DEFY (V.) to moiſten, 
of My ſoak, or wet a thing. 


{A'DNESS (S.) that diſeaſe or diſorder that 
deprives the patient of the uſe of his reaſon, 
and commonly affefts the party with an un- 
appeaſeable fury; though there are other de- 
green of madneſs, whereby the melancholy 
dſpoſition of a deſpairing mind renders the 
ut to k! perſon almoſt lifeleſs and inſenſiblez alſo a 
n, asthe great degree of anger at, or for a perſon or 
ers hand, thing; vexation, fretting, &c. 
- faſkingel JADRIE'R (S.) a thick plank armed with 
iron plates, having a concavity ſufficient to 
1 a (yeclel receive the mouth of the petard when charg- 
el, to be applied to a gate or other proper 
ld or ut place that is to be forced down or open; and 
' regariny lowetimes it is uſed for a prop, ſupport, or 
buttreſs to a wall, or a defence againſt artifi- 
figure, by cia fires. 
LA'DRIGAL (S.) a love-ſong, or little amo- 
of ſpect dau poem, of uncertain or unequal mea- 
ures, 
HAD TOM (S.) a cheat or impoſtor, that 
under the pretence of madneſs goes about and 
commits ſeveral enormities with impunity. 
JAGAZINE (S.) any publick ſtote-houſe, 


le, or die ard eſpecially for military preparations, whe- 
in dark u they be guns, powder, &c. where they 
of the r either made or kept continually, to be 
otice > ready for uſe upon all occafions, 

w=— MA — (S.) in — church of Rome, 
ID , ders 0 nuns, c eſpecially 

6 1100 e woro-out and penitent courteſans, Pope 


Clement VIII. ſettled a revenue” on them at 


M AG 


of all publick- proſtitutes who died without 

will ſhould fall to them, and that thoſe who 
made wills ſhould be invalid, unleſs they be- 
queathed a part of their effects to them, and 
which was to be at leaſt one fifth part. 

M A'GGOT (S.) a ſmall worm that breeds in 
nuts, &c. alſo a whimfical fellow that is full 
of ſtrange freakiſh fancies. 

MA'GGOTINESS (S.) a fulneſs of maggots, 
as cheeſe, a dead dog, &c. alſo that airy, 
changeable, whimfical, unſettled d ſpoſtion 
of mind that is continually purſuing ſome odd 
or fooliſh _ R 

MA'GGOTY (A.)] whimſical, unſettled, 
freakiſh, fooliſh, changeable, &c. 

M A'GI (S.) wiſe men, prieſts and philoſophers 
among the Perfians, intruſted with the go- 
vernment civil and ecclefiaſtick, much ad- 
dicted to aſtrology, whoſe founder was Zo- 
roaſter, whoſe doctrine ſeems to have been 
nothing but a ſort of natural divinity, 

M A'GICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to ma» 


gick, 

MAGICIAN (S.) is commonly underſtood in 
an ill ſenſe, and means one that pretends to 
great matters by the information or aſſiſtance 
of demons or ſpirits, 

M A'GICK (S.) an art that ftudies the inter- 
pretation of myſteries or difficulties, by ſhew- 
ing the mutual application of actives or paſ- 
ſives, and thereby performing many excellent 
and wonderful works; it is divided into na- 
tural, artificial, and diabolical. 

Natural Magich, uſes only natural means, 
and by that produces extraordinary and won- 
derful effects in the of the vulgar. 

Artificial Magick, produces likewiſe ſur- 
prizing things by the effects of ingenuity and 
mathematical rules, as the making various 
optical glaſſes, &c. 

Diabolical Magick, is a profane uſe of ſerip- 
ture ſentences by way of charm, or the pre- 
tended doing ſomething by the aſſiſtance of 
ſome demon or familiar ſpirit, as of curing 
diſtempers, wounds, &c. without application 
of medicines, &c. 

MAGISTE'RIAL (A.) proud, haughty, do- 
mineering, commanding, &c. 

MA'GISTERY (S.) a Chymical Term, ſigni- 
fying a precipitate of ſome diſſolution, made 
by a falt or ſome other body, which breaks 
the force of the difſolvent ; ſome affirm that 
by magiftery is meant the converſion of a 

body into that of another kind, by means of 

ſome extraneous additament, as when iron or 

__ is turned into cryſtals of Mars and 
el. 

MA'GISTRATE (S.) any publick officer, to 
whom the executive power of the law is 
committed wholly or in part. 

M A'GISTRACY (S.) the duty, office, or 
power of a magiſtrate, . 
MA'GNA CHARTA (S.) the great charter 
or inftrument of agreement between the 
kiog and the people of England, granted the 
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| Eee? >: | 2 
ninth year of Henry III. and confirmed b I'DENHE ) in 18. F 
Edward I. It is remarked, that Shen ” cient — (5) in Bethe, un th | 

III. confirmed it, he ſwore on the] ſteward, a mayor, a 8 a liph 
word and faith of a king, a Chriſtian, and]. men; of theſe ten they nn . 

2 Knight to obſerve it; for this grant a fif- | bridge - maſter ; the mayor fo cok ty ; 
teenth of all moveable goods were given to] the mayor for the = ther 2nd iſ yer, M. 
—— whether they were temporals or] ard are juſtices of the peace, and CE 

ituals, | mayor is Clerk of the ma: | 

MACNANTMITY (S.) that valiant, gene- the mayes and 1 ! 

tous, and noble diſpoſition of mind that goes | ſerjeants, who bear the mace; t * : 
throngh rave troubles nad” en with |. ee for dabeors aalen n nn : 
a } t and undaunted reſolution, and is] weekly a very good — bx A 
neither too meanly caſt down or dejected] it is a large thorough-fare town 2 . b 
with diſappointments, nor vainly lifted up| good inns ; it has a large wooden bile 0 
with ſucceſs, | the Thames, for the repair of which z. . 

MAGNA NIM Os (A.) brave, noble, ge-] crown allows three trees annuall — 

„ Windſor- Foreft, and the * * 

M AGNET (S.) common'y means the load-| toll both for paſſengers above and — x" 
ſane, tho? it is alſo applied to any thing that | diſtant from Londen 22 computed my 1 
— the mind, or captivates the under-| meaſured miles. cop bo 14 

| ing. MArDEN-SESSION (S.) a ti | 

MAGNE'TICAL or MAGNE'TICK (A.)] criminals are — w — * 

er that has = attractive quality, or} affizes. : : he 
that belongs to, or is like the load · ſtone. M AIDSTONE (S.) in & ö 

MAGNETISM (S.) the attracting property Medzvay, = * it 2 mY ou 
or faculty of any thing whatever. bridge; it is very conſiderable, as bring the 6 

 MAGNTFICENCE or MAGNTFICENT-{ county town, and the river navigable vi a 

_ NESS (S.) the ſplendor, grandeur, or ftately| up to it, with hoys and barges of 50 or & t 

nce of any thing; alſo the capacity] tons burden, in which are ſent to Law of 
of mind that fits or prepares perſons for the | great quantities of hops, cherries, t, bot 
formance of great and noble things. wheat, &c. The clothing-trade which my 

MAGNIFICENT (A.) grand 4 by 
—2— 1 ) grand, ftately, noble, — very conſiderable here, is no I 

R le; generous, nerally gone to decay in all this county ; tle 

" MAGNTFICI (S.) the title of the governors] only -& > con — carried on bak ho 
or rulers of univerſities in Germany. this town, is the making of linen threat inc] 

MA'GNIFY (V.) to enlarge, encreaſe, or] the aſſizes are generally held bere, and et- ftre 
make a thing much more than it really is ; | tions both for itſelf and the county are alan ſon. 
alſo to commend, praiſe, or adore. held here, and all publick buſineſs is tra / 

MA*GNIFYING GLASS (S.) an acted here; one of the goals for the com or f 
ſphere, convex lens, &c. which in tranimit- is here, and the cuſtody of the weights ul MAI 
ting the rays of light inflects them ſo, that] meaſures renewed by the king's ſands befo 
the parallel ones become converging, and] alſo fixed here by act of parliament ; it in ſafet 
thoſe which were diverging become parallel, | ancient borough, whoſe chief magitnte us it is 
by means whereof objects viewed through | called a port-reeve, but queen Elizabeth u othe 
them appear larger than when viewed by the | newed their charter, and called him a m MAT! 

l naked eye. with 12 aſſiſtants, called jurats ; they ia maſt 

MA'GNITUDE (S.) the bulk, ſtature, or] two members to parliament ; in and u lengt 

. bigneſs of a thing, taken or conſidered as | this town is abundance of gentry, wi pend 

„one whole. | | renders it very polite; diſtant from Lads LAIN 

MA HIM, MAY'HIM, or MAIM (S.) in| 27 computed, and 36 meaſured miles. any 
Law, is a perſonal prejudice, hurt, damage, | MA JE'STICAL or MAJE'STICK (4) # that 
or wound a perſon receives in his body, by | ble, grand, princely, ſtately. rity « 
means whereof he loſes the uſe or benefit of | M A'JESTY (S.) a title at this time given da AIN 
ſome member or members that are or might | to kings and emperors, but formerly te fes perſo 
be of uſe to him, either defenfively or offen- | and archbiſhops. The German emen ſon's 
fively in battle. | deavoured to keep this ſtile, and the du ary 

MAHRHO'METAN (S.) a perſon. that profeſſes| crown to themſelves. Francis I. mate | for a 

or believes the religious opinions or docttines common to the kings of Franc. Ui that 
of Mabomet, the Turkſþ prophet. ' Charles V. being choſen emperor of C wit | 

MAHO'METANISM (S.) the doctrine or re- the kings of Spain took upon them the AIN' 
ligioas opinions of Mabomer., of majeſy, till then they bore only thats — 

| BALD or MAIDEN (S.) a virgin, or woman] | highnels. Herz VIII. of Ege e 
Ki that was never married, and is commonly] firſt who took the title of majefly, bi 0 long, 
1 meant of the younger ſort; and in Scctland ceffors having 6nly that of grace or Le all ma 
1 | Is the name of an inſtrument where with per- at preſent it is become a common (ive b. AIN" 

" ſons ate beheaded, 4 | 1 & vin 


— ——ů — 
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among the old Romans, it was given 


©. | | ficers thereof 
| the flate, and. the great officers thereof, 
ha but en was confined to the emperor 
e tw Imperial Family. | 

year Foy, (8.7 trunk, bag, or portmanteau to 
fi travel with, and is eſpecially applied, to the 


t are 


bundles, bags, or parcels of letters 


Lan, li it ; alſo an iron or 
; brought by the publick poſt ; a 

** other ring or rings to compoſe or make coats 

men with for warriers. 


t 
. as à defence but eſpecially ſuch 
3; are made up of many rings or plates, for 
the more eaſy bending the body or members 
of the wearer ; alſo a ſpeck or ſpot in the 


ch the 

out of feathers of fowls. 

2 MAILED (A) ſpeckled or ſpotted, as the 
der it; feathers of partridges, hawks, &c, or the 


ſkins or furs of ſome beaſts. , 

MAIM (S.) 145 wound, or loſs of a member. 
MAIM (V.) to hurt, prejudice, wound, or 
render uncapab'e of performing the proper of- 
fice of a perſon or thing. oy 

MAIN (s.) the firm land; alſo the middle of 
the great or wide ſea ; alſo the chief of prin- 


ig the ci n or thing to be depended on in any 
* zr 0 0 the long hair that grows on the 
oor by top or ridge of a horſe's neck; in the game 
0 Lan of Hazard, any number from five to nine, 
 timbs, both incluſive, that the thrower caſts with 
hich wa two dice, is fo called, upon which the reſt 
now £ lay ſuch wagers as they think proper, againſt 
nty ; tie which the thrower caſts again, and if his 
| and ur number is any other from four to ten, both 
1 then; inclufive, it is called the chance; alſo the 
and er. freogth, might, power, or ability of a per- 
re dem X 
6 i tra Main Body of an Army, the principal force 
he count or ſtrength marching in the middle. 
bo wt [AVIN-GUARD (S.) a party of horſe, poſted 
Randurl 1 before the camp, for the preſervation and 
z zu ſaety of the whole army z and in a Gariſon, 
iſtrate va it is the great guard, or that to which all the 
zabeth r others are ſubordinate. h 
\ a may MAIN-MAST (S.) the great or midd!emoſt 
they (el maſt of a ſhip, which is ordinarily 2 4 the 
| and nei length of the midſhip beam, and raiſed * per- 
ry, wha pendicularly in the waiſt or middle of the ſip, 
om LAINPE'RNABLE (A.) a Law Term, for 
les. any act, matter or thing that is bailable, or 
W that may be ſet at liberty by giving in ſecu- 
rity or bail. 
given / MAINPE'RNORS (S.) in Lato, are ſuch 
ly to pps perſons as undertake. or are ſurety for a per- 
nyerors + ſon's appearance at a day aſſigned. 
3 the col AINPRIZE (S.) a bail, pledge, or ſecurity 
I. m © for a perſon to anſwer a charge, vr pay a debt 
«ce, Urn that is laid againſt him, for which, other- 
C wiſe be muſt have been committed to goal. 
mm the tit AINTAIN (V.) to defend or ſupport an ar- 
aly that gumert, or cauſe ; to keep or provide a per- 
nd was U an with all manner of neceſſaries, provi- 
, by pin bons, or cloaths, foot, Kc. and a thing in 
or Let gal — of peer or nꝛedfu] reparations, 
n title un g ANT AI NABL (A.) juſt.fizble, that may 
ku be vindicated, kept; ot ſupport$d, 


Mail, any fort of armour worn 


1 


| 


MAI 


MAINTAINER (S.) a defender, ſupporter, 
provider, or keep-r ; in Law, one who ſup- 
ports a cauſe between others, by laying out 
money, making friecds, &c. tor on: of the 


parties. INT | 
MAINTENANCE (S.) the neceſſari-s of life; 
alſo any ſort of aſſiſlance, protection, or de- 
fence ; and in Lato, is a wrongful upholcing 
a perſon in a Itigious ſuit. 
MAIN-TOP-GA*LLANT-MAST (S.) is 
one that is one fourth of the length of the 
main-maſt, : 
MAIN-TO'P MAST (S.) is one that is half 
tbe length of the main-maft. | 
MAIN-YA'*RD (S.) the principal, biggeft, or 
chief yard, and belongs to the maln-maſt, 
_ commonly L of the kerl's length 


only, 

MA'JOR (S.) the ſenior, elder, or greater 
perſon in authority; alſo the civil magiſtrate 
who has the government of a city or town; 
commonly called the mayor ; and in military 
Aﬀairs, there are ſeveral officers under th.s 
name, who have ſome appellation to d:ſtin- 
guiſh them. | 

The Main Major, is he whoſe duty it is in 
a regiment to convey all orders to it, to draw 
vp and exerciſe it, to keep it in gcod order 
upon a march, and to rally it if it ſhould 
happen to be broke in an engagement, and is 
the only officer of the foot that is permitted 
to ride on horſeback. | 

Major of a Brigade, either of horſe or 

| foot, is he who receives orders and the word 

from the major general, and delivers them to 
the under majors. 

Major of a fortified Ton, Sc. has the 
charge of the guards, rounds, patrols and 
centinels. 

MA'JOR (A.) in Logich, is ſpoken of the fir 
propoſition of a regular ſyllogiſm. 

MA*JORALTY or MAY'ORALTY (S.) 
the office or time in which the office of a 
mayor of a city, &c. is diſcharged by any 
particulat perſon, which is now generally one 
year only, 

MA'JOR CONCORD (S.) in Net, ex- 
ceeds the leſſer by half a tone, as the greater 
or ſharp third is two whole tones, or four 
ſemi- tones, whereas the leſſer or flat third is 
but three ſemi-tones, &c, 

MAJOR DOMO (S.) the maſter of a family, 
or the ſteward of a great man's houſe. 

M A*'fOR GENERAL (S.) is he who receives 
the general's orders, and gives them to the 
majors of the brigades, and is the next officer 
under the lieutenant -g neral, and commands 
on the left hand when there are two attacks 
at a ſiege. 

MAJO'RITY (S.) a number of people or 
things greater than half, where there is an 
oppoſition ; in Lato, it is a perſon's coming 
to, or being of age. | 

MAIZE {$9 Indian wheat or corn to make 


bread o 
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gainſt any perſon, or a ſpightfuf ah wie 

endeavour to prejudice another,” though he 

has done nothing to deſerve it. 

M ALFCIOUS (A.) ſpiteful, envious, defirow 
of, ot ready to do any miſchief th ann 

that his not deſerved k. — 

MALTGN (A.) milchieyobs, ſpteſul, 

| malicious, &c. ? 12 

MALVGN (V.) to etivy or wiſh evil to, pelt 
reproachfully and maliciouſly of, 

MALYGNANCY, MALIGNANTN 

or MALIGNITY (s.) the evil or b 

; diſpoſition of any perſoti or thing; 

MALVGNANT (A.) hurtful, miſchievous, 


&c. 
humes. MALIGNANT (S.) a perſon evil-affets 
M A'LAPERT (A.) ſaucy, rude, impudent, any thing, a Ml M. the 5 
over - forward, or talkative, impertinent, trou-| Oliver's intereſt to all thoſe who were for 
bleſome. moting the king's intereſt ; in Pbyſcl, tha 
MA'LAPERTNESS (S.) a too free or forward] diſtempers, eſpecially fevers, that conte 
2 ſaucineſs, or impertinence of longer, or rage violenter than uſual, 200 b 
the tongue. | 


| become contagicus, are called maliyrart f. 

MALA'XATE (V.) to ſoften, mould, mix, | vers, &c. and are commonly attended with 

or me't an ointment with the warmth of | ſpots and eruptions. | 

one's hand, budy, &c. to mix ingredients |M A'LKIN (S.) with Baters, Cc. is 1 #& 

together by pourding, &c. to fit them for | clout or cloth put on the end of a long 

pills, &c. to waſh the hearth of the oven; allo a 
MA'LDON or MA'LDEN (S.) in E, was] crow, or thing dreſſed up by the gardeners in 

of old a Reman colory, and is at prefent a] cherry-time, to fright away the birds; alh 

borough-town that Lade two members to 


an ill· dreſſed wench. 
parliament, and a corporation governed by M ALL or PALL-MA'LL (S.] a ſport, d 
two bailiffs and aldermen, with a fteward, | 


fion, play or exerciſe with a wooden hall 
recorder, and under officers ; it is a liberty in | 


which is hung in a ling or vibrating rope u- 
itſelf, and has a convenient haven for ſhips ; 


der an iron arch, which being ſtruck witha 
it cor ſiſts of one ſtreet near à mile long, be-] mallet or wooden inftrument called 2 nd, 
ſides lanes; its market is weekly on Satur- | 


with great force, runs along a very long wilt 
day ; diftant frem Lordon 32 computed, and | or alley made ſmooth and even on purpoſe 
39 meaſured miles. 


| and boarded on each fide, and numbered with 
MALE (S.) the he of all forts of creatures, yards to ſee who ftrikes the furtheſt ; the 
ard in birds they are called cocks. arch or iron is called the paſs, and the ally, 
MALE-ADMINISTRA'TION (S.) a wrong] as well as the game and the inſtrument, i 
management of publick matters or employ- called the mall. 
ments. 


MA'LLARD (S.) a wild drake, or male datt. 

MALE-CONTE'NTS (S.) diſaffected ſubjefts, |MALLEABULITY or MA'LLEABLENES 

ſuch who expreſs their diſlike againſt a reign-| (S.) the property or quality of metal that 

ing prince by words and actions, by endea-| makes them ſpread when beaten or wrovgit 

vouring at a change of government, or at] with a hammer, the rolls of a mill, & 
leaſt of the miniſtry. 


which glaſs will not. | 
MALEDICTED (A.) anathematized, curſ-| MA'LLEABLE (A.) any thing that vil 
ed, or excommunicated, | ſpread by hammering, or other farcidl 
MALEDTCTION (S.) a ſpeaking ill of, or | beating. 
wiſhing hurt to a perſon, thing, or affair ; | MA'LLET (S.) a fort of large-headed woot 
and this was,uſually put into old deeds that hammer, uſed by Maſms in hewing ther 
conveyed lands to monaſteries, churches, &c.| ſtones, and by Carpenters in making mortile, 
to frighten any perſon from attempting to re- tenons, &c, and by Carvers, Guyfect Maw, 
cover or alienate them. and ſeveral other artificers. g 
MA'LENDERS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe MA'LLING (S.) ſometimes called Vf. Mie. 
that affects the joints of horſes, by breaking 


MAL 


MAKE (V.) to form, faſhion, compoſe, cauſe ; 
alſo to compel, force, or oblige ; alſo to ſteal} 
or convey privately away. 

MAKE (S.) a cant hame for a half-penny. 

MAKEFE-BA'TE (S.) a promoter or cauſer of | 
quarrels, ſtrife, contention, or ill will, 2 
tale · bearer, 

MAKE FAST (V.) to tye, bind, keep, or 
prevent from getting away. T 

MA'KER (S.) the cauſer, producer, faſhioner, 
former, or inventor of any thing. 

8 (S.) any ſort of illneſſes or diſ- | 
eaſes, 

MALA'GMA (S.) a cataplaſm, fomentation, 
or pultice for ſoftening and ripening impoſt- 
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a ſmall town in L 
out in chaps or purulent matter. 
MALE'VOLENCE or MALE'VOLENT- 


NESS S.) ill-will, fpight, hatred, malice. 
MA4LE'VOLENT (A.) ill-natured, ſpiteful, 
or that wiſhes or threarens hurt or injury to a 
rfon. bu ſineſe, or thing. ; 
MA'LICE {S.) a fettled grulge, or ill-will a- 
3 x | 


ing, or Toxon-Malling , 
wh 


oſe market is weekly on Saturday ; 
from Londen 25 computed, and 30 
miles, ] 
MA'LMSBURY (S.) in Miliſbir, 7 
upon an hill, by the (ide of "__ Ut 
which almoſt encompaſieth it, and for | 


diffant 


reaſon has ſix bridges. orer it; 15 


- borturh ke i down * formerly defended by a caſtle, 

which þ now gone to ruin; it ſends two 

members to parliament, and is * by a 

juſtice, who is called an alderman, choſen an- 

nually ; it is a neat town, and carries on 

2 conſiderable trade in the woollen manufac- 

ture; and has a good market weekly on 

Saturday; — — London 74 computed, 

.- and mea miles. 

MA'LMSEY (S.) a rich fort of luſcious Gre- 
cian wine, much admired formerly, but of 
leſs efteem lately 3 alſo a ſort of Muſcadine 
wine brought from Provence in France, 

MA'LPAS (S.) in Cbeſbire, ſituate upon an 

jeh hill 3 Was formerly both defended 
high bill, 
and adorned-with a caſtle, but is now gone 
to ruin; the church is a ſtately building, 
erefted in the higheſt part of the town, and 
has two rectors, who do duty alternately ; 
the town conſiſts of three ſtreets, well-paved; 
the market is weekly on Monday ; diſtant 
from Londin 130 computed, and 157 mea- 

fired miles. 

MA'LSTER (S.) a maker, or dealer in ma't. 

MALT (S.) the grain called barley, prepared 
2s follows: Steep a quantity of barley ſo long 
in — — - is o — — ary 
which is one in cool weather, ſummer 
not being a fit ſeaſon, and ome ve is too cold; 
when it is ſufficiently ſteeped, the grain wi!) 
be very much ſwelled and (oft, then take it 
haps to Gain? are tha, ſpread it Bl it 

to drain; a , it till it is 
about 20 or 24 inches thick ; the whole 
difficulty hes in managing this floor, which 
in about 15 hours time will begin to put forth 
the root, which muſt be carefully kept turn- 
— blade, which is care - 
to be avoided ; this done, ſpread it thin- 
ner to about 5 or 6 inches thick, and keep it 
conſtantly turning to dry gradually ; - this 
done, _ it into — heap as high as you 
can, a it remain ſo, till it grows fo hot 
in the middle that you can — bear to 
thruſt your 2 then 8 or ſpread ĩt 
abroad again to cool, and then fpread it upon 
0 BEEN _=_ = a kiln, where hav- 
ing a moderate fire that will laſt about 24 
— it lie and dry, and aſterwards an- 
b wer, and if occaſion requires, a| 
third, otherwiſe it will not grind well, nor 
vill the drink be either well. taſted, coloured; 
or keep. Peat and turf are reckoned the beſt | 
fewel, and next to thoſe, charcoal. 

MA'LTA (s.) a military religious order of 
knights, who have gone 5 yo names; 
as, Heſpitallers of St. Fobn of Feruſalem, 
_—_ IR — of Abad, &c. 
fbir, in the kingdom of Naple — — 

into the Levant a little before the jou f 
Ge df rey of Bouillan into the Holy Link, ob. 
tained leave of the caliph of E pt to build 

an houſe for 15 

15 themſelves, and thoſe of their 
nation who came on pilgrimage thither, on 


»” Ay 


_— — 
— —— — _ 


MAM 
paying an annual tribute; after which they 
built two churches, and received the pilgrims 
with much zeal and charity; this example 
being followed by others, they founded a 
church in honour of St. For, and an hoſpi- 
tal for the ſick; from whence they were 
called Hoſprtallers z and a little after, when 
Godfrey took Jeruſalem in 1099, they were 
diſtinguiſhed by black habits, and a crots 
with eight points; and beſides the oroinary 
vows, they took another, by which they 
obliged themſelves to defend pilgrims. Th 
foundation was laid in 1104, in the reigh of 
Ba'dwin, and ſo they became a military or- 
der, into which many of quality entered 
themſelves, and changed their name into 
knights; after the Chriſtians loſt their in- 
tereſt in the Eaſi, and that Feruſa/em was 
taken, the knights retired to Margatt, and 


then to Acre, which they defen{ed valiantly 


in 1290 ; then they followe4\ 7:bn, king of 
Cyprus, who gave them Limiſjon in his domi- 
nions, where they ſtaid till 13 to, and that 
ſame year they took Rhods, under the grand 
maſter Faulques de Villaret, and next year de- 
ſended it under Ame duke of Savey, againſt 
an army of Saracens ; ſince when, his ſuc- 
ceſſors have uſed F E. R. J. for their device, 
that is, Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, or, He 
kept Rhodes by bis walour ; from this they 
were called knights of Rhodes ; but that be- 
ing taken by Salyman in 1522, they retired 
into Candia, thence into Sicily, Pope Adrian 
VI. granted them the city of Viterbo for 
their retreat; and in 1530, the emperor 
Charles V. gave them the iſle of Malta, 
where they have continued ever fince, and go 
by that name; they formerly confilted of 
eight languages, or nations, but fince the 
reformation in England, they have been but 
ſeven ; thoſe who are admitted into this or- 
der muſt give proof of their beiag nobly 
deſcended, both by the father's and mother's 
fide, for fcur generations, by lawful mar- 
riage, except the natural ſons of kings and 
princes, 


MA'LTON (s.) in the North-Riding of Nord- 


ſhire, on the river Derwent, over which it 
has a fine bridge; it is a borough (but no 
corporation) made up of two towns, viz, 
the New and u Maltcn, in which are three 
handſome pariſh churches, being a town well 
peopled, and accommodated with good jnns, 
and two markets weekly on Tueſday and Sa- 
turday; it ſends two members to parliament z 
diſtant from Lenden 164 computed, and 190 
meaſured miles, 


MA'MALUKES (S.) the name of a dynaſty 


which reigned a conſiterab'e time in Egype ; 
they were originally Turtiſb and Circaſſian 
ſlaves, bought of the Tartars by Meliſcaleb, 
to the number of 1000, whom he bred up 
to arms, and raiſed ſome to the principal offi- 
ces of the empire, who killed Sultan Mac- 
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MAN 
dam, avd ſoeceeded him by advancing Su!tan 
Ageddin, one of them. 1 


MAMMA (S.) with Aratorifts, that part of 
a human body called the breaſt or teat, and in 
Peaſis the dugs ; alſo a familiar word by 
which children call their mothers. 


M A'MMOCK s.) according to the Heathen 


' Thedlegy, was the ged of Plenty and Riches, 

MA*MMONIST (S.) one whoſe heert and 
defires are ſet upon the 1iches of this world 
only. 

MAN (S.) that buman ere: ture that is endow- 
ed with reaſon and ſpeech, under which 
both the ſexes are comprized, though in 
commen Speech it means only the male. 

MAN (V.) to furniſh a ſhip with a ſufficient 
number of men, to uſe her ordnance, trim 
her fails, ply a convenient number of ſmall 
ſhot, beſ des the ſurgeons, carpenters, and 
ſome to hard along powder, or & other ne- 
ceſſary ſervices, withcut interfering with one 
another; a merchant ſhip is ſaid to be well 
or double manned when ſhe hath double the 
men abſolutely neceſſary to bare'y fail her; 
ſo. to employ ſo mary men or hands as are 
ſufficient to do any work, as heaving at the 
capſtan, taking in the ſails, &c. is called 
marnins the caffian, manning the top, the 
boat, Se. ; e 

MA'NACLE (V.) to ſetter, bind, or eneum- 
ber the hands, as to hinder a perſon from 
doing what he is deſirous to perform. 

MA'NACLES (S.) handcuf's, fetters, or any 
other incumbrance to the hands. | 

MANAGE (V.) to command, order, direct, 
govern, ſubdue, regulate, or appoint. 

MA'NAGE (S.) a ſchool, or riding-ground, 
furniſhed with neceſſary inſtruments and ar- 
tiſts, to train up hcrſes for war or other ex- 
erciſes 3 alſo the art itſelf is ſo called. 

MANAGEMENT or MA'NAGERY (S.) 

conduct, behaviour, or method in regulating 
buſineſs, which according as it is, is deno- 
minat*d good, bad, cr indifferent. 

MA'NCHESTER (S.) in Laxcaſhire, ſituate 
on the Jrevell, is a very ancient town, and is 
one of the fineſt, greateſt, and moſt populous 
towns in all the Acrrb, being much increaſed 
in buileings z it is much noted for the fuſtian 
manufacture, called Mancheſter cottons, alſo 
for tickings, tapes, filleting, and thread com- 
modities z it is neither a borough nor a corpo- 
ration; the market, which is very great, is 
weekly on Saturday; here is a very famous 
private collegs and hoſpital, well endowed 
and furniſhed with a good library and reve- 
naes; diftant from London 137 computed, 

and 166 meaſured miles. 

MA'NCHET (S.) a ſuperſine and excellent 


ſort of bresd. 
MA'NCIPATE (V.) to diſpoſe or ſell to an- 
other the right or intereſt that a perſon has 
in a thing. 
MA'NCIPA'TION (S.) an ancient way of 
conveying one man's property to another for 
$ valyable conſideration before witneſſes, in 


MAN 


the 7 of which ſeveral 
were oblc to confirm an | 
gain and ſale. and afure they 

M A*NCIPLE (S.) in Colleges and Univhyfiin 

are the ſame with caterers or flewards in gf. 
vate families, that is, thoſe who take ha 
and provide the victuals, &c, ' 

MANDARINS (8.) lords of Cline, who ws 
commonly governors of ſome provinces : 
are commonly choſe out of the Laitia's, who 
are the moſt learned of Confuciaiy 68, 
In their government, which is always at 2 
great diſtance from the place of their hatiiy, 
they have a glorious palace, in the chief kl 
whereof is the king's ſtatue upon a high y. 
deſtal, to which the mandarin kneels befm 
he fits upon the bench. They are ſo mu 
reſpected, that no body ſpeaks to them by 
upon their knees; ſome are called miltoy 
mandarins, that command in the wan; 6+ 
thers are called learned mandarin, whow 
appointed to be judges, 

MANDATE or MANDA'MUS (S.) the 
name of a writ, iſſued out to command 1 
corporation to reſtore an alderman or other 
officer, to his place, dignity, or truſt apin, 
from which he had been unjuſtly debt] 
alſo a writ directed to an eſcheator to find u 
office after the death of one that vn the 
king's tenant ; alſo a charge to a ſhaiff y 
take into the king's hands or pofleſſion, i 
the lands and tenetnents of the king's wide, 
who being bound by an oath to the contnn, 
had married without the king's conſent; 1b 
any judicial command of the king or his ju- 
tice, to have any thing done to promote 
facilitate juſtice. 

M A'NDERIL (S.) a fort of wooden pul 
that is a member or part of a turner's lathe, 
and according to their faſhion and uſe py 
various names, as flat, pin, hollow, or ſors 
manderils. = . 

M A'NDIBLE (S.) the upper or lower js; 
the upper, while a perſon is young conſifts a 
12 bones, viz. fix in a fide, wh'ch in thee 
of riper years become only one, and thi 
very hard. 

MAN DTBVLAR (s.) any thing belongings 


— 
PDS rer rr 


— 


282 


the jaw. 8 l 
MA'NDIL (S.) the cap or turban worn by ti twixt 
+ Perſians, being compoſed of 2 piece of fine por 


white muſlin, or linen, five or fix Jan 
long, which being firſt wrapped round the 
head, 2 piece of filk of the ſame length * 
likewiſe wrapped over that, in ſuch 3 -= 
ner, that the ſeveral ſtripes or colours of i 
filk form a ſort of waves; by the 8 


* d:lene ANG 
quantity of matter, it ſerves doth as 3 4 , 
againſt cold and extream heat; — - ; _ 


bound together, that it is ſaid a | 
— in rainy weather they c! 
with a kind of red cloth. gor 
MA'NDRAKE (S.) a ſort of plant that fe 
| to be a provocative, and i theetore pe 


MAN 


; there are two ſorts| 


hilters and love-charms | 

= Pi nd Wick, and called the femal 
i; mandrake, whoſe leaves are pretty much like 
720 lettice, though narrower and ſmaller, which 
| ſpread upon the ground, and are of a very 
or ble ſcent ; it bears berrjes ſomething | 


4 
4 


2 ſervices, of a pale colour and ftrong 
ſmell, which have kernels within like thoſe 


0 de 

it has two or three very large 
2 Ol er, black without, and 
bed. white within, and covered with a thick rind. 


The male mandrate is called morion or folly, 


1 
* becauſe it takes away the uſe of the ſenſes ; 
Ti the berries of this are as big again as the fe- 
oh male one, of a good ſcent and colour like faf- 
ike fron; its leaves are large, white, broad, 
muck and ſmooth, like the leaves of the beech- 
mb tree ; its root reſembles that of the female, 
rl but is thicker and bigger ; this plant ſtupifies 
ns; 6 thoſe that uſe it, and ſometimes deprives 
hom them of underſtanding, and often cauſes ſuch 
vert goes and letharzies, that if thoſe that 
;) the have taken it have not ſome preſent aſſiſtance 
rand 1 they die in convulſions. 
+ he [ANDUCATE (V.) to chew or break with 
n, the teeth, to eat. 1 
ended; MANDUCA'TION (S.) a chewing, grinding, 
bol u or breaking with the teeth, or eating any 
un the thing; this word is much uſed by the Luthe- 
deri 1 ram, in their diſpute of eating the conſe- 
on, d erated bread in the ſacrament. 
; widow, ANE (S.) the long bair that hangs down 
vum from the ridge of a horſe's neck. 
nt; uh MA'NEQUIN or M A'NNIKIN (8) a ſmall 
bi ju ſtatue or mode] of a man, made imes 
ole u of wax, ſometimes of wood, &c. with va- 
rious junctures to put the figure in ſuch an 
n pul attitude as the artiſt defires ro draw, either 
„ like naked or dreſſed ;; if dreſſed, the draperies 
ſe go 'y are ſo diſpoſed, as to render them the moſt a- 
or ſors greeab'e to ſight, and natural for drawing 
allo a mock name for a dwarf, or very little 
er u. uncer-fiz'd man. 
onſich a MANES (S.) certain divinities among the an- 
in that | cients,” which- ſome affirmed to be the ſouls 
nd thit of deceaſed yerſony ſeparated from their bo- 
dies; others, that they were the infernal 
pnging t pods, or gods of the dead; others, that they 
were the gods of the night, and reigned be- 
n by tit twixt heaven and earth, preſding over the 
e of fe rapours of the night, and that they delighted 
fix vu to torment men. , Z 
ound the ANE-SHEE'T (s.) the name that 
length * be to the hood or head-cloth that they put 
| a m over the heads and necks of fine horſes. 
rs of the #NFULNESS ($,) courageouſneſs, Rout - 
the get neſs, valour, « +, | 
2 d:ſent ANGE (S.) a naſty, filthy diſeaſe in dogs, 
ſo c _ cee. —. like the itch in men, 
laſs woo" oceaſions the creatures to be continually 
coe ſcratching and clawing themſelves, and that 
| breaks out in ſcabs and putr'd ſores, | 
hat rug — (S.) the place where food for a 
bl nen put, in the form of a trough. 
* | noms; 8) vicious diſpoſition, or ill 
„ 


MAN 

© habit of body that dogs, &c. are in, by rea- 
ſon whereof they have the diftemper called 
the mange. 

MANGLE (V.) to cut, hack, tear, or irre- 
gularly pull to pieces any thing whatever, but 
eſpecially applied to meat, or abuſing a man 

thieves, 

MA'NGO (S.) an Egft- India fruit, much like 
our ſmall melons, or large cucumers, which 
is pickled in a particular manner, and eaten 
as ſauce with meat. 

M A'NGONISM (S.) a furniſhing, trimming, 
fitting, or cleaning up old things. 

MA'NGY (A.) inciinable to, or having the 
diſeaſe called the mange. | 

MA'NHOOD (S.) ſometimes means that age 
or part of a man's life when he is come to 
his full growth and vigour, and ſometimes 
thoſe actions as are proper for ſuch a ſeaſon, 
eſpecially where the ſtrength and courage of 
the party is more peculiarly concerned. 

MA'NIA (S.) in Phyfcch, is what is vulgarly 
called madneſs, eſpecially of the raving kind. 

rel (S.) a perſon afflicted with mad- 
ne 


MA'NICHEES (S.) a ſect of ancient hereticks, 
that began to infe& part of the Chriftian 
Church about 277, and ſpread itſelf very 
much in the Eaſt, eſpecially in Egypt, Ara- 
bia, and Africa ; it took its riſe from one 
Cubricus, who affectedly changed his name 
into Manes or a Veſſel; a rich widow, whoſe 
ſervant he had been, dying without iſſue, 
left him ſtore of wealth, after which he aſ- 
ſumed the title of apoſtle, or envoy of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that he was the paraclete or 
comforter that Chriſt promiſed to ſend, and 
maintained two principles, the one good, and 
the other bad ; the firſt he called light, which 
did nothing but good, and the ſecond he 
called darkneſs, which did nothing but evil. 
Our ſouls, he ſaid, were made by the bad 
one; they were really rather a ſect of philo- 
ſophers, than religious, profeſſing a 
and aftrology, and pretended to uſe amulets ; 
they affirmed, that Chriſt did not aſſume a 
real and natural body, but only an imaginary 
one; that the law of Moſes did not come 
from God or the good principle, and therefore 
was abrogated ; they abſtained wholly from 
eating any ſort of fleſh, and though they 
pretended to receive the books of the New 
Teſtament, yet they only took ſo much of it 
as they could ſuit to their own opinions, pre- 
tending that whatever was inconſiſtent there- 
to had been foiſted in by ſome later writers 
who were half Jews; and, on the other 
hand, allowed fables and apocryphal books to 
uu for apoſtolical writings, and are trong'y 
uſpefted to have forged ſeveral themſelves ; 
ſeveral other ſects ſprung from this, under va- 

MA'NIFEST (A.) open, plain, apparent, evi- 

dent, clear, not to be contradicted. 


| 


MANIFEST (V.) to demonſtrate, ſhew, clear, 
ay or 
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MAN 
or make any thing plain, to reveal or diſco- 
ver that which was hid and obſcure before. 

MANIFESTA'TION (S.) a declaring, ſhew- 
ing, or making a thing plain, clear, or evi- 
den 


t. 
MANIFESTNESS (S.) the plainneſs or evi- 
* &eentneſs of any thing that cannot be denied. 
MANIF ESTO (S.) 4 publick declaration or 
reaſon exhibited by a king or prince, whereby 
he ſhews the reaſon of his doing or forbear- 
ing any thing for or againſt another prince, 
| Rare, or tate. | 
MA'NIFOLD (A.) a great many in number, 
or often repcated over. 


MA'NIGLIONS (S.) the handles on the back | 


of a piece of ordnance, to remove it from 
one place to another by. | 
MANINGTREE (S.) / in Eh, an indifferent 
town, having a ſmall market weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant / London. 51 computed, 
and 59 meaſured miles. 354. 
- MA'NIPLE (S.] a ſcarf or ornament worn a- 
- bout the waiſts of a Rem maſs prieſt. 
MA'NIPULE (S.) among the Apathecarier, is 
as much herbs, flowers, &c. as a perſon can 
take up in his hand at once; among the Ro- 
man, it was a ſmall body of infantry, which 
in Romulus s time confiſted of 100 men, 
which was afterwards increaſed to 200, com 
manded by two Centurions, | 
MANL (A.) of, or pertaining to a man, 
humane, generous, noble. £298 
MA'NNA (S.) a medicinal gentle purgative 
iken in broth, or other proper liquid; what 
v Þs fold in the ſhops, commonly called manna 
of Calabria, is a white and ſweet liquor, 
- which eithes diftils of itfelf, or drops from 
the inciſion made in the branches and leaves, 
or kees of the aſh-tree, both common and 
wild; in the dog days, or a little before, it 
3s gathered in the open ſun-ſhine, which har- 


dens and dries it; in July it comes of its 


gown accord out of the tree; in Auguft they 
make- inciſions, and when it has left off to 
run, in the ſame month, there comes out a 
third fort of an inferior nature ; there is an- 
other ſort found in Arabia, Poland, Calabria, 
mount Libanus, and Dauphine, that falls up- 
on the leaves of the trees, and herbs and 
yocks, which is a condenſed fort of honey, 
of the ſame figure aſcribed by Moſes to that 
which the children of Jae! eat in their 

rney to Canaan, Many opinions and con- 

ures have been made and propagated eon- 


cerning the 1/-aelit;/ſh mama, not proper for} 


this place. 
MA'NNER (S.) the mode or way of execut- 
ing, performing, or doing any thing whe- 
ther good or bad, in Painting, Poetry, Ar- 
chitecture, c. which among Artiſts fre- 
quently is very different, and at the ſame 
time excellent. 
MA'NNERS (S.) is commonly underſtood of 
© the regular and decent behaviour of a perſon, 


MAN 
MA*NNOPERS (8.) an old Law 7; 
ſtolen gnods, taken I. 
very fact. eren the"thief i 5 
MAN OF WAR (S.) a ö 
2 for — 22 
with men, , and ammunition. ; 
1 <6 Jar Arr 3 
ANO METER or MANOScop 
wo — 
0 
air, IR 0 
MA“ NOR or MA'NOUR (S.) ancientl 1 
certain c ſs of ground was granted 
the king — worth, San 
his heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe ſons 
zuriſdiction more or lefs within that Cifcuit 
as he thought gord to grant, but 1 
withal ſuch ſervices, and ſuch rent yary, 
as by this grant was required, Now, the 
lord afterwards parcelling this fame to ot 
meaner men, receiving rent and ſervices from 
them, and by that means, as he became te. 
nant to the king, the inferiors became t- 
nants 3 but it is now rather unter: 
ſtood to be juriſdiction, and royaly i 
real, than the land and ſuit 2 
have a mam in groſs, i. e. the right and u- 
tereſt of a court baron with the perquiſts, 
and another enjoy every foot of land belog- 
ing to it. A man may be compounded d 
divers things, as of an houſe, arable lid, 
paſture, meadow, wood, rent, advowhn, 
court - baron, &c. and this ought to be by 
Jong continuance of time beyond man's me- 
mory. Some affirm, that a many cannct 
now be made, becauſe without a court-baros, 
and at leaſt two ſuitors, there can be nomar, 
of Sherwood, in the county of Nattingber, 
well inhabited, and filled with good houſs; 
the principal buſineſs of the inhabitants 
making of malt; its market is weekly n 
Fhurſday ; diſtant from Londen 99 computes, 
and 116 meaſured miles. ; 
MA'NSION (S.) a dwelling-place or habt. 
tion; and in Law, is applied to the chit! 
dwelling- houſe within a lord's manor or |, 
called the capital meſſuage, and vulgarhy tl: 
manſiom- houſe, 
MANSLAU'GHTER (s.) an vnlawhol ki 
| ing a man upon ſome ſudden occaſion, with- 
out any ſettled or prepenſe malice, in which 
it differs from murder, and from chance 
medley, becauſe it has a preſent intent u 
kill ; it is eſteemed felony, but adnitv4 » 
| elergy for the rſt time, with 
goods and chatte's. ; 
| MANSLAY'ER 2 — kills a man fr 
ther by accident oice. 
MA'NTELET (S.) 2 ſhort purple _ 
worn by the French biſhops over their roc 
upon ſome ſpecial occafions 3 
kind of moveable pen 
of pieces of timber ſawed 1 _ 
three inches thick, and nailed on- oth! 


* 1 
- 


according to the rules of virtue, — 


education. 


þ 
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MAN 
ſect high, commonly caſed 
other to about © 2 wheels to drive 


the _ pioneers in a ſiege, and fo ſerve as 
nne ſmall ſhot ; alſo a 
— particular fort of ſhort ſcarf or cloak now 
ingy much worn by women over all their cloaths. 
ig MANTLE (S.) a looſe open garment to throw 
| over the ſhoulders, worn formerly by gene- 
hy rals, and over their armour in wet weather, 
* &c. alſo the uppermoſt garment that nurſes 
% wrap up young infants in before they coat 
them in Architecture, it is the lower part | 
*A of the chimney, or that laid acroſs the 
* jambs, and which ſupports the compartment | 


| of the chimney-piece. . 
one IE (V.] to ſparkle or knit up briſkly, 


cult 2 4 
— like ſtrong ale bottled, &c. in Hanoking, it 

— means ſpreading or extending the wings after 
by the legs, Ec. : 

. MANTLE TREE (S.) in Carpentry, is that 

_ — — — Ape — — 

bead e imney 

— that part next the bearth where the fire is 

Ou made, and moſt commonly projects out ſix 

wal or eight inches from the plain of the wall, to 


ſet cu , &c. On. 


ps 
"7 BE MANTLINGS (S.) in Heraldry, are the em- 


belliſhments round the outfide of the field, 


— imitating a mantle or looſe garment thrown 
11 0 upon it, and lined with filkk of a different 
| land colour, though it is now made more like 
Fa carved work or feathers than any thing elſe, 
be by MANTUA or MA'NTOE (S.) a woman's 
1 gown, made in the moſt exact manner to fit |. 
nan? her ſhape or perſon. | 
— MANUAL (A.) any thing belonging to, or 
performed by the hand ; ſo kings and great 
men have their fign or ſeal manual, that is, a 


{mall hand-ſeal for letters, deeds, &c. 
MA'NUALIST (S.) one that works with his 

hands, 28 a ſhoe-maker, tayler, &c. 
MANUCA'PTION (S.) in Law, is a writ 

that lies for a man, who being taken on 


for his appearance, is refuſed to be admitted 
thereto by the ſheriff or other perſon impow- 
ered to let to mainprize. 

MANUCA'PTORS (S.) ſureties, or bondſmen 
for others, : 


1 wl- MANUDU'CTION (S.) a ſupporting or lead- 
with- ing by the hand. 
which MANUDU'CTOR (S.) an ancient church of- 


ficer, who from the middle of the choir gave 
the fignal to the choiriſters to begin to ſing, 
and marked the meaſure, beat time, and re- 
eulated the muſick; alſo one who guides, 
leads, or ſupports another by the hand. 

MANUFA'CTURE or MANUFA'CTORY 


(S.] any fort of work done or performed by 


anti the hand, as the making or weaving linen, 

roches woollen, &c, and more particularly if the 

„ub matter as well as the work be the product 

et m of the fame country; ſometimes a large 

; = — dor. where You numbers work 
— 

1 by this general fort of goods, is called 


ſuſpicion of felony, and offering ſufficient bail | 


, 


| 
| 


MAN 
MANUFA'CTURE (v.) to manage, work, 
or perform with the hands. 
MANUFA'CTURER (S.) one who works 
with his hands, or keeps and directs large 
numbers of handicraft men to bring any par- 
ticular ſort of goods to perfection. 
MANUMTSSION (S.) the freeing or infran- 
chiſing of ſla ves, which by the Romans way 
after three different manners ; for either a 
ſlave, with the conſent of his lord, entered 
his name in the regiſter, or the prætor laid a 
wand upon his head, or his maſter manu- 
miſed him in his will, In the firſt caſe, the 
ſlave was to have ſome ſtock of his own to a 
moderate value; or if his maſter would give 
it him, it was the ſame thing, Being thus 
furniſhed, if his maſter ordered him to be eri- 


| - tered in the publick roll of the citizens, this 


gave him freedom; the ſecond manner was 
at firſt a conſular privilege, but was after- 
wards lodged in the city prztor, who by lay- 
ing a wand, called vindicta, upon the ſlave's 
head, ſet him free; upon which the lictor 
or ſerje:nt uſed to ſtrike the ſlave, and then 
the publick regiſtered his name, and 
the reaſon of his freedom; ſometimes the 
Romans turned their ſla ves round, and gave 
them a box on the ear, and ſo let them go; 
thoſe who were freed the third way, or by 
will, ſhaved their head, and wore a cap, as 4 
badge of their liberty ; they had alſo a white 
habit, and a gold ring given them by theic 
maſters,” and likewiſe a new name added to 
the former ; ſome were freed at entertain- 
ments in private company, or by letter, but 
theſe enjoyed but a reſtrained and imperſect 
liberty, the others a full and perfect one. If 
any perſon during his ſlavery had been ſtig- 
matized or branded for his miſbehaviour, or 
had been thrown into goal upon ſuſpicion ; if 
in this caſe he had confeſſed his fault, re- 
covered his maſter's favour, and was after- 
wards manum:ſjed by him, he was called 
libertus dedititius, and came only into the 
lowett condition of liberty; among the Athe- 
nians, the ſlaves for a ſmall ſum, without 
the conſent of their maſters, might be made 
free ; and ſometimes if upon an extraordinary 
occaſion, they behaved gallantly in the field, 
the ſtate made them free; thoſe who were 
enfranchiſed uſed to change their name, or at 
leaſt clap a new ſyllable or two to it; they 
likewiſe altered their way of ſhaving. In Con- 
ftantine's time, he ordered, that all the 
deeds of manumſſim ſhould be figned in the 
church, in the preſence of the congrega- 
tion, the biſhop being alſo preſent, by the 


lords or maſters as witneſſes, who bringing the 


inſtrument, defired the biſhop would conſent to 
the enfranchiſing his ſlave; theſe manumiſfior:s 
were paſſed at the altar. There were alſo 
many other ways of doing the ſame thing, 
both among the Jetus and others, but not 
now practiſed; 2s in England, in the Can» 
puerer s time, the maſter delivered them 2 
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MAR 
the right-hand to the viſcount in full court, 
ſhewing them the door, giving them a lance 
and a ſword, and proclaiming them free ; 
there were alſo ſeveral other ways uſed, as by 
charter, &c. 

MANUMTT or MANUMTSE (v.) to make 
free, or ſet at liberty. 

MANU RE (S.) dung, foil, mar], lime, or 
any thing elſe that the huſbandman puts 
on his ground, to fatten, enrich, or im- 
prove it. 

MANURE (V.) to plough, work, improve, 
or make land better by labour, dung, clay, 
lime, &c. mixed together as the ground re- 

ires, which, according to the nature of the 
il and purpoſe it is intended for, is very dif- 
Yerent ; for in the North-Riding of Yorkſhire, 
where the ſoil is ſandy, manure it with 
clay, and then it will bear barley, wheat, 
oats, &c, but without it will bear nothing 
but rye; this manure, as it is very ſtrong, 

Will laſt npwards of forty years; in boggy or 
heathy ground, they uſe ſea-ſhelks, as cock les, 
perriwinkles, &c. with ſucceſs; in the 

| weſt of England, they uſe a brackiſh ſea- 
fand, which is obſerved to quicken dead land, 
fo that by this means that which would 
otherwiſe become the barreneſt part of the 
country, becomes the richeſt, 

MA'NUSCRIPT (S.) a book wrote by the 
hand, and now it commonly means an origi- 
nal that was never printed. 

MANWORTH (s.) in our old Law, was 
the price or value of a man's head, every 
man according to his degree, being rated at a 
certain price, according to which ſatisfaction 
— 607; wh gre ang whe one killed 

M- 

MA'NY (S.) a great multitude or number. 

MAP (S.) a deſcription or projection of either 
the whole world or a part of it upon a plane, 
in which the fituation, figure, &c. of a 
country, both in reſpe& to its own abſolute 
poſſeſſion of a particular ſpace, or in relation 
to the bordering nations about it, is deſcribed 
according to the laws of perſpective. 

MA'PLE (S.) a tree whoſe wood is uſed for 
many purpoſes, eſpecially of ornament. 

MA*PPARIUS (S.) an officer among the Ro- 
mans, who in the publick games of the Cir- 
cus ane Gladiators, &c. gave the fignal for 
their beginning, by throwing an handker- 
chief, which he before had received from the 
emperor, conſul, or other ſupream officer 
then preſent. 

MA'RACOCK (S.) among the Florifts, is what 
they alſo call the paſſion flower. 

MARANA'THA (S.) the highgft degree of 
excommunication. . 

MARA'SMUS (S.) the phyſician's term for 
flow, continual fever, that conſumes or waſtes 
the body by degrees. 

MARAU'DING (S.) wandering about from 
place to place like ſoldiers, to get plunder, fo- 
rage, Kc. | 


MAR 
MARAVE'DIS (s.) a Spani 12 
value ſomewhat — eee ru 

this is the general or national com ny, 
— in commerce and in their * 

| it 1s not very current itſelf 
them ; 63 of them make a ri of ps 
and the piaſter or piece of eight rials contain 
$04, and a piſtole 2016; ſo that an 
of commodities of any conſiderable value wil 
appear a monſtrous ſum to the ignorant; 
there were, and are, various ſorts of the. 
as, the alphonſine, white, black, old, kt. 
maravedis, which are of different value. 
but without any additional appellation, the 
above are always meant and underſtood, 

MA'RBLE (S.) a ftone dug out of pits ud 
quarries, hard, firm, and ſolid, that takes a 
beautiful paliſh, and is much uſed in the c- 
naments of fine buildings, as column, il. 
tars, ſtatues, &c. there are abundance d 
different ſorts, which are denominated fone 
times from the country, and ſometimes from 
the colour; all forts, etcept the white, ar 
opake, but that being cut into thin pieces c 
ſlices. becomes tranſparent. 

MA'RBLE (V.) to paint or tain colour in 
imitation of the veins in marble, efpecaly 
upon the edges of books and paper, uſed t 
put within bibles, common-prayer books, l. 
and alſo to cover ſmall paper books to writ 


in. 

MARC ASITE (S.) a metallick minen, 
making, as it were, the ſeed or firſt maus 
of metals, it being applied to every minen 
mY that has metallick particles in its con- 

tion. ' 

MARCA'SSIN (S.) in Heraldry, is a wi 
boar having its tail hanging down. 

MA'RCGRAVE (S.) a German title cu n 

ignity to our marquis. 

MARCH (S.) according to the vulgar accout 
is the third moath of the year, but accu 
ing to the civil and ecclefiaſtical atcount the 
firſt, the year beginning on the 25th dy 
this month ; the ancient painters r 
this month by a man of a tawny and fer 
aſpe&, with a helmet on his head, ſai 
upon a ſpade, holding the fign Ari in Ii 
right-hand, and almond bloſſoms and cyaa 
in his left, and a baſket of ſeeds on his un 
but it is to be noted, that theſe ſignatures! 
not univerſal, and proper to all countries a 
climates z in War, it is the going or mom 
of an army from one place to another, 

MARCH (V.) to move or go forward, 1 
army does; alſo ſpoken of or to a perf 
that either is, or is ordered ghd an" 
abſcond from the place of his ordinary 
dence, 

MA'RCHES (S.) the limits or on 
that were formerly * * 
tween England and Wales, and ER 
Scotland. 

MA'RCHET (S.) an ancent fine pi — 

tenant to bis lord upon the marriage 0 


— —— —_——_—_—_— 
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| t's daughters. This cuſtom ob- 
hoſe all England, Wales, and 
Scatland, with ſome variation, and is ſtill in 
uſe in ſome places, 3s in the manor of Dino- 
ver in Corrmarthenſpire, the tenant pays the 
lord upon the marriage of his daughter 103. 
In Scotland and the North of England, the 
Jord was impowered to lie with the bride the 
firſt night, which cuſtom was abrogated by 
king Malcolm III. at the inſtance of his 
queen, and inſtead thereof the tenant was to 
a mark to the lord. 
MA'RCHIONESS (S.) the wife or lady of a 
marqueſs, 
MA'RCHPANE (S.) a pleaſant confection or 
cake made of almonds, ſugar, flower, &c. 
MARE (S.) a the or female horſe. 
MARESCHAL or MA'RSHAL (S.) in the 
French Army, is a conſiderable dignity ; they 
re properly the ancient eſquires of the king. 
By their firſt inflitution they had the com- 
mand of the van guard, to obſerve the ene- 
my, and to chuſe proper places to encamp 
the army. Now they judge all military af- 
fairs by themſelves, or their lieutenants ; till 
the time of Francis I. their number was but 
two, who were allowed but 500 livres per 
arrum in war, and nothing in peace; but 
fince they are much increaſed in number, al- 
Jowance, and honour 3 they are now the 
arbitrators of quarrels among the nob'lity ; 
their place depends abſolutely on the crown, 
nor can they be deprived during life, though 
the king may ſuſpend them from the exerciſe 
of their function; this honour is not here- 
ditary, but the reward of merit and great 
actions; there are various ſorts of them, as, 
mareſchals of France, of the camp, &c. who 
accordingly are ſuperior in honour, dignity, 
1 


and command, 


— & 
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account MARFOYRIO (S.) a famous ſtatue in the city 
a0. of R-me, placed oppoſite to another called 
punt the Poſquin, upon which the anſwers to the ſa- 
þ U d yr cal libels fixed upon Paſum are likewiſe 
preſentes fred or put. 

od pen MA'RGENT or MA'RGIN (S.) the edge, | 
„hug brim, or brink of any thing, as of a pond, 


river, Kc. but eſpecially applied to the blank | 


znd cyodl ſpace that is left in printed or written books, 
his um either for beauty or convenience of writing 
atures m obſervations or explanations, from thence! 
ntries al called marginal notes. 
r move IJARINE ( A.) any thing belonging to the ſea, * 
er. cr ſea affairs. 


rd, un MA'RINER (S.) a ſeaman, failor, or one 
T * 4 or employment is going to ſea, 
e gone, in to tranſport goods or from one 
inary it country or nation to 6 


MARINES (s.) ſoldiers who are carried in 


boundars ſhips of war to 
1 — toarding AN them agiinſt the ene- 
bud u MARK (S.) ſometimes fignifies a particular 


fort of chatacter 
put upon bales, boxes, 
cheſts, bogſheads, and other merchandize, toi 


* 
MAR 
of another; ſometimes they are certain 
ſtamps put upon filver veſſels to aſcertain 
their ſi neneſs, and upon knives, ſciſſors, ra- 
zors, &c. to ſhew who was the maker, and 
for many other purpoſes ; it is alſo the name 
of a man, aud in particular of one of the evan- 
geliſts, who was the diſciple and interpreter of 
St, Peter; ſome affirm he was one of the 
ſeventy, but forſook our Saviour upen hearing 
him ſay, Fobn vi. 5 5. Except ye eat the fleſb 
AN Son of Man, and drink bis blood, ye 
no life in yen; but St. Peter convincing 
him of his mittee, he returned and conti- 
nued ſtedfaſt in the faith, accompanying Peter 
to Rome, where he wrote his goſpel. Au- 
thors are divided about the language that it 
was wrote in; ſome affirming, that as it was 
wrote at Rome, and for the uſe of the Chriſ- 
tians there, it was original'y in Latin, others 
affirm it was Greek ; but no great harm would 
ariſe, ſuppoſe we ſheuld imagine that St. 
Mark, for the uſe of the Romans, made a 
Latin copy, and for others, a Greek one, &c. 
There is alſo a religious order of ar ca- 
| nons, founded at Mantua by one AMbert Spi- 
nola, a prieſt, towards the end of the 12th 
century, called the congregation of St, Mark 
alſo an order of knighthood in the republic 
of Yenice, which is conferred only on thoſe 
who have done ſome extraordinary ſervices to 
the commonwealth ; it is alſo the name of 
an old coin, in which fines, &c. of law are 
ſtill made, and the name retained, and is 
in value 135. 4 d. alſo a butt to aim or 
ſhoot at, or a guide to do or perform ſome- 
thing by- 


MARK (V.) to diftingviſh one thing from an- 


other by ſetting ſome inſcription, character, 
&c. upon it; alſo a particular work taught 
to girls, whereby they make the ſeveral let- 
ters of the alphabet, in order to put upon the 
family linen, to diſtinguiſh each perſon's from 
that of another's, 

MARKET (S.) a place where all forts of 
goods and proviſions are publickly ſold, and 
theſe are ſometimes called fairs, eſpecially in 
Germany ; ſometimes it means the vent, call, 
or demand there is for any commodity ; for- 
merly, Brafon affirms, that one market ought 
to be diſtant from all others at leaſt fix miles 
and a half, and one third of a half; but as 
the people-increaſed, ſo did the privilege of 
keeping markets; and indeed now in cities 
and great towns markets are reſtrained to al- 
moſt proviſions orly, every ſhop being a ſort 
of market for other manufaQtures ; anciently 
it was cuſtomary to have moſt fairs and mar- 
kets kept on Sundays in the church-yards, 
becauſe of the great diſtance of the inha» 
bitants from thoſe places, fo that the buſineſs 
of religion and trade was carried on together; 
and 3 this cuſtom was prohibited by ſe- 
veral kings, yet it was kept up till Henry 
VIth's time, when it was effectually ſup- 


the goocs of ane trader from thoſe 


preſſed ; there are ſome remains of this prac- 
2 uce 
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MAR 
tice ſtill in the moſt northern parts of the 
kingdom ; many laws, with ſevere penalties, 
have been made about regulating the markers, 
to prevent monopolizing, foreſta ling, and o- 
ther irregularities, which through neglect o 
being executed, occaſions too much of thoſe 
ctices paſſing unpuciiſhed. 
Clerk of the Market, an officer, whoſe bu- 


ſineſs it is to keep a ſtandard of all weights 
and meaſures accordirg to the king's ſtandard 


— 


kept in the Excleguer and to take care that | 


all the weights and mcaſures uſed in the mar- 
ket be agreeable. | 

MARKETABLE (A.) any commodity that 
for its goodneſs and faſhion is ſaleable. 

MA'RKET- JEW (S.) in Cormwal!, a ſca- port 

town, with a bad harbour; it is a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Thutſ- 
day; diſtant from Landon 228 computed, and 
288 meaſured miles. 

MARL (S,) a ſcrt of fat, clayey, ſoſt, ſoſſi le 
eaith, caſt on land to render it fruitful, of 
various colours and qualities; it is ſometimes 
uſed in the making of lime, being burnt like 
other ſtone, 

 MA'RLBOROUGH (S.) in Wiliſbire, is an 

ancient borough-town, that ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a may- 
or, 12 aldermen, 24 burgeſſes, and other in- 
ferior officers ; it is a town that has a pretty 
good ſhop-keeping trade, but not much of the 
manufacturing part; its market is weekly on 
Saturday; the river Kennet, made navigable 
by act of parliament, comes up to it; diſ- 
tant from London 62 computed, and 75 mea- 
ſured miles. 

MA'RLINE (S.) a ſmall line made of un- 
twiſted hemp well-tarred, to ſeaſe the ends 
of ropes from farſing cut; they alſo ſeaſe the 
fides of the ſtraps at the arſe of the blocks 
together with this, and if a fail be ript out 
of the bolt-rope (in caſe of huzry or co'd 
weather, ſo as they cannot fow it) they put 
marline through the oilet-holes, and faſten 
the bolt-rope and ſai! together. 

MA'RLINE SPIKE {S.) a ſmall iron inftru- 

ment, made on purpoſe to ſplice ſmall rop-s 


together, ard to open bolt-ropes when they | 


ſow in the fail. 
MA'*RLOW (S.) in Buckinghamhrre, fituated 
under the Chiltern or Chalk- Hills, near the 
Thames, over which it has a bridge; it is a 
pretty good borcugh-town, that ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from Lendan 
26 computed, and 31 meaſured miles, 
MA'RMALADE or MA'RMALET (S.) a 
pleaſant cooling confection made of the juice 
or pulp of various fruits, as plumbs, pri- 
cocks, quinces, &c. boiled up with ſugar, &c. 
MARMORA ARUNDELIA'NA (S.) certa'n 
tables of anciect marble, whereon is carved 
a chronicle of Athens 263 years beſore Jeſus 
Chriſt, preſented to the univerſity of Ox/erd, 
by the earl of Arundel, who procured them 
from the caſt ; in 1676 Dr, Prideaux pub- 


| 


—_—_ —— 
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MAR 


liſhed an account of all the inſeriot: 
M A'RMOSET (S.) 


— 


a ſort of b monkey 
with a ſhagged mane or = 4 v * i 

teſque figure in building, yy 
M A'RONITES or  MA'RON!STs$ (S.) c. 
tain Chriſtians in the eſt, who or 'nal b 
fourder was one Maron; they were * M A 
ſ1id to have embraced the errors of the Jar. in 
bites, Neſtorians, and Monrtbelitei, but * 4 
ate reconciled to the Roman church: they wi 
ſpeak a ſort of Syriack ; they have 1 patn- bir 
arch, aichbiſhops, biſh-ps, and about 17 int 


curates, but are ſo oppreiled by the Turk 
that the clergy are forced to wirk for this 
living; they are very hoſpitable ard enter. 
tain p lgrims according to the'r ability ; thy 
keep Lent acccrding to the arc ent rigny, 
eating but one meal a day, and that not be. 
fore they hear maſs, which is ab-ut four i 
the afternoon ; they have a great teſpeg fy 
their prieſts, who are diſtingu ſhed by a bs 
ſcarf that they weer about their caps; mz. 
ried men may become prieſts ; but none m 
many after they are entered into order; 
pore Gregory XIII. founded a col'ege at Row, 


where their youth are educated by Jecu, 


and then ſent into their own country ; ther and 
clergy wear no ſurplices nor cornered cap, for 
keep particular faſts and feaſts, and difaye pare: 
in many particulars from the church d utme 
Rome ; their patriarch is a monk of the 9 and | 
der of St. Antony, and claims the titk o ſome 
patriarch of Artioch, and is always cal ed f. the 1 
ter, though his 1e2] name be Jobn, &c. thy accon 
read their ſervice both in the vulgar lung nies, 
and in Latin. | ther 
MAROG'NING (S.) the putting a pri greate 
aſhore en an uninhabited iſland, the r 
MARO!TICK STILE (S.) a pecular m throv 
- of writing poetry, among the French, py has c 
and merry, yet ſimple and natural, im. their! 
duced by Marct, ard compleated by Vat as to 
ano Fontaine. Turks 
Letters of MARQUE (S.) are inſtruments mate 0 
thorizing the ſubjeQs of one prince to malt in ket 
repr'z3's upon , or captures of the ſhips & ume, 
ſubjects of another prince or country, 9 and fl; 
account of that prince or country's not fark comme 
mace? proper redreſſes or reparations 0! 1a are no 
damage or captures that have been mH they w 
on the ſhips or ſubjects of the former, ij cc the me 
ſubjeQs of the latter. | but rat 
MA'RQUESS or MA'RQUISS (.) an s at 'eaf} 
of nobi ity between a duke and 79 * to ther 
count, firſt introduced by Richard In . 
in the year 1337 created his fayoun'e * 0 
Vere, who wos then earl of Oxf rd, * wa tha 
cf Dublin; the title given to vo _ ſo 
Wr ting s, The moſt nable, m bowurs l — 
patent prince; ani by the kiog * * 1 th 
Dur. right, trufly, and intirey belle ** — ſe 
the henbur is hereditary, and the * 1 8 are 
by the courteſy of England, during * ARRI 
ther's I'fe, is cal ed carl or lord of * — 5 


bu the young fa . . By 


% MA RQUETRY G8) inlaid work, or fineer- 


ber ſex ; now it means all thoſe obligations 


Morat, Se. a marquiſe's cap is the 
fame " 1 but their coronets differ, 
a #oke's having flowers and leaves, a mar- 
quiſt's flowers or pyramids crowned or topped 
with pearls 


ing a plane of oak or well-dried firr, 
__ Tk. ſeveral picces of fine hard 
wood, of various colours, in the forms of 
birds, flowers, knots, &c. ard ſometimes 
intermixed with tortoiſe-thell , mother of 
rl, filver, &c. ſometimes it is compoſed 
of glaſs of various colours, and ſometimes of 
precious ſtones or curious marbles, and then 
it is ca led Moſaict wor k. 
A'RQUISATE (S.) the office, duty, go- 
vernment, authority, or eſtate that gives 
the title of marquiſe. g 
ARR (V.) to ſpoil, hurt, prejudice, hinder, 
corrupt, deface, prevent, &c. 
A'RRIAGE (S.) that honourable contract 
that perſons of different ſexes make with one 
another, whereby they are obligated to live 
in hye and harmony together, and from 
whence ſprings the true benefit of kingdoms 
and commonwea'rhs, by producing children 
for their continuance and encreaſe, whoſe 
parents being known, are obliged to do their 
utmoſt, by all lawful methods, to maintain 
and educate them, without being burthen- 
ſome to the ſtate. To render this contract 
the more facred, moſt civilized nations have 
accompanied it with ſeveral religious ceremo- 
nies, and made it the work of the prieſt ra- 
ther than the civil magiſtrate, to ſtrike the 
greater awe upon all preſent, and make them 
the more careful and fearful of breaking 
throvgh the conditions; the church of Rome 
has carried it ſo far as to make it one of 
their ſacraments, and yet are ſo contradictious 
as to forbid all their clergy to marry, The 
Turks have three ſorts of wives, viz. legiti- 
mate ones, which they actually marry ; wives 
in kedin, which they may hire for any ſet 
time, and are at liberty to leave them again; 
and ſlaves, which they buy like any other 
commodity ; certain degrees of conſanguinity 
are now forbid to marry; though originally 
they were unavoidably permitted ; anciently 
the men received no portion with their wives, 
but rather bought them of their parents, or 
at eaſt made large preſents to them according 
to the r abilities, 

Duty of Marriage, was an ancient mulct, 
fine, or obligation upon women who held 
fees that required military ſervice, to marry, 
that ſo their huſbands might render thoſe ſer- 
vices, and fo indemnify the lords, which 
they themſelves could not do upon account of 


that are mutually due from both ſexes 
are married together, BY 


ARRIAGEABLE ( A.) fit or of an age and 
flature ſuitable to marry, and is —— 


beplicd to virging of about 14 or 15 years oll. 


MAR 
MA'RRIAGEABLENESS (S.) the ſtate of 
condition of a perſon, for age, ſtature, 
health, &c. that makes them fit or ripe for 
marriage. 

MA'RRIAGE MUSICE (S.) a freering, 
bantering appellation for the crying of young 
children, by way of ridiculing that honoura - 
ble ſtate. 

MA*RROQUIN (S.) the ſcin of a-goat or 
ſome ſuch like creature, very frequent in the 
Levant, dreſſed in ſumac or galls, and then 
made of ſuch colour as the artiſt pleaſes, 
whether it be red, yellow, blue, &c. vul- 
garly called Morocco leather. 

MARROW (S.) the choice, delicious fat, 
ſuet, or oily ſubſtance contained in the cavi- 


the large thigh, ſhin, or other bones that are 
conſiderably hollow; alſo the beſt or choiceſt 
part of any book, ſprech, &c. or the moſt 
uſeful part of a ſcience, &c, is called the 
marrow of it. 

MA'RRY (V.) to enter into contract, or take 
a woman to wife according to the rites, cere- 
monies, or cuſtoms of any particular people 
or nation. 

MARS (S.) among the ancient Heathens, was 
called the god of war; he was by them ſaid 
to be the ſon of Juno, who brought him 

forth by touching a flower that was ſhewn- 
her by Flora ; this is feigned to be done by 
her out of revenge, becauſe Jupiter her huſ- 
band begat Pallas out of his brain without 
her. Mars is ſaid to be born in Tbracia, 
The poets ſpeak of his amours with Venus, 
the goddeſs of Love and Beauty, and of their 
being ſurprized by Yulcan her huſband ; the 
ancient idolaters ſacrificed a horſe, a wolf, 
and a dog, to Mars; among the Chymifts, 
they expreſs iron by Mars; the Aſtronomers 
make him the third planet deſcending in or- 
der, of a hot and dry nature, finiſhing his 
revolution in almoſt 12 years ; he has the 
fun for his center, ſo that when he is acroni- 
cally oppofite to him he ſeems to be below 
him, rearer the earth, and appears almoſt as 
big as Venus, having a greater parallax than 
the ſun, vis. four minutes at ſome times; 

ſo that when he is in the loweſt apfis of his 

orb, we find a great intention of heat if it 

be ſummer, and a great remiſſion of cold if 
it be winter, and the contrary when he is in 

his apogæon, the diſtance between them be- 

ing computed at 1690280 miles; the Aftro- 

logers call him the leſler infortune, as being 

an eremy to human nature upon account of 

the heat and drineſs of his qualities, and with 

them ſignifies military men, ſurgeons, ſmiths, 

Sc. and of diſeaſes, ſuch as proceed from 

aduſt choler, and heat of blood, as acute fe- 

vers, yellow - jaundice, fmall-pox, &e, with 

the Heralds, it ſignifies gules or red. 

MARSH (S.) any low lands that are frequently 

overflowed with the waters of the neighbour- 

ing ſeas or rivers, and which when the water 


Q.q9 i is 


ties of the bones of moſt creatures, eſpecially 
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M AR 
Þ out is commonly very fertile, octafoned 
by the ſlime, ooze, &c. that is waſhed in 


it. 

MARSHAL S.) in England, there are — 
officers called by this name, that are of dif- 
ferent ſorts and authorities, the chief where- 
of is the car! marſhal of England, who is 
one of the great officers-of the crown, that 
takes cognizance of-all matters of war and 

arms, determines contracts concerning deeds 

of arms upon land, and matters concerning 
war within the realm, which cannot be de- 

© _ fermined by ccmmon law, in which he uſu- 
ally proceeds according to the civil law ; this 
office is hereditary, and has for many ages 
been in the houſe of Norfo/k. Anciently he 
had ſeveral courts urder him, but now only 
the Marſhalſea, where he may fit in judg- 
ment againſt crimina's offending within the 
verge of the court; there are other inferior 
officers of this name, as marſpal of the juſ- 
tices in eyre, marſhal of the King's-Bench, 
who has the cuſtcdy of the priſon called by 
that name. Migbt * is an officer of 
the Marſbalſea, under whom are the mar- 
Hals men, who are properly the king's bai- 
liffs, and arreſt in the verge of the court, 
when a warrant is backed by the board of 
Green-Cleth ; alſo in an Army, there is an in- 
ferior officer belonging to every company, 
called by this name, and ſeveral others, as 
the city marſbal, Sc. 

MARSHALLING (S.) the ordering or ar- 
ranging things or perſons in the proper man- 
ner, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe they are de- 
Ggned for; in Heraldry, it is the diſpoſing al' 
perſons and things in all manner of ſolemni- 
ties, whether feſtival or mournful, ſuch as 
coronations, inftalments, marriages, burials, 
c. accordfag to their ſev: ral ranks or de- 
trees; allo the diſpoſing of coat-armours per- 
taining to diſtin families, and of their con- 
tingent ornaments, with their parts and ap- 
purtenances in their proper places, ia one and 
the ſame ſhield or eſcuteheon. 

MA'RSHALSEA (S.) the court or reſidence 
of the marſhal of the priſon in Scuthewark, 
called by this name. | 

MA'RSHFIELD (S.) in Clzwrfterſoire, a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
here the clothing manufacture is carried vigo- 
rouſly on; diſtant from London 84 computed, 
and 102 meaſured miles. 

MART (S.) a free, open market, for all per- 
ſons to buy and ſell commodities in, but more 
eſpecially applied to thoſe German towns where 
the great fairs are kept, as Frankfort, Cc. 


MA'RTEN er MA'RTERN (S.) a ſmall 


creature that has a very rich fur, and whoſe 
dung has a muſky ſcent. 

MA'RTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to war; 
with Chymiſts, it is ſome preparations of iron, 
or impregnations of ſteel. 

MA'RTIAL LAW (S.) the law of war or 


arms depending upon the King's ploaſure, * 


ä—NZ— 


MAR 


his lieutenant in times of war, 
never makes any laws in times 
by common conſent in 


ok 
0 peace, 
parliament , —* 


war he uſeth abſolute power: MA 
_ even this power = — are ry th 
ing, or his genera) : th 
E, ge 3, by act of parlument, 
under certain reſtrictions, — 
rt 
ind ; alſo a 
cal'ed, . fort of yur - 
tranſported into the foreign 2 fl 
baniſhed from a Ls native country ir * 
miſdemeanors; to ſouſe or pi 
ä 8 
MARTIN GAL. (S.) a leather tho 
at one end of the girt under a Wie -: 
and at the other end to the muſrole to ha the 
him from rearing. ad 
MARTINM As or MA'RTLEMAS ($. MA. 
the feſtival of St. Martin obſerved on th aſt 
11th day of November, and in the north d pri 
England, and in Scotland, is one of the qm MAN 
ter days or times of reckoning for their tem am 
waees, &c. $M 
MARTLETS (S.) in Heraldry, ate link or 
whoſe feet are ſo ſhort, that they can (elk oth 
be ſeen, and their wings ſo long, that thy ft 
could not riſe if they pitched upon a level alſo 
plain, for which reaſon they light only «ya tha 
igh places, as tops of trees, &c. that thy Ma's 
may take flight again by throwing then- four 
ſelves off; it is alſo uſed for pigeons wih an 
their feet eraſed or torn off, as a mut i the 
diſt inction for a ſourth brother of a fam, tho 
MA'RTNETS (S.) in a Sbip, are ſmall las ſom 
that are faſtened to the legs on the leich i tho 
| the fail, and appear like crow feet, the fl ed 
being reeved — a block and the y the 
maſt head, and ſo comes down by the nat leſſe 
to the deck ; the uſe of them is to bring ia MA'S 
part of the leetch of the fail which i net cour 
the yard- arm, up cloſe to the yard when ti king 
fail is fardelled ; ſome great ſhips have then and 
| to the top · ſails and ſprit-fails. - of f 
MA'RTYR (S.) one who undergoes all na tica 
ner of ſeverities, and even death itſelf, i ther 
the profeſſion or defence of certain docs, that 
which he really ſoppoſes, or at lealt opea) or < 
declares to be true. The word proper iy qual 
nifies a witneſs, and in this ſenſe it is uſed ir ſemi 
thoſe who at firſt were perſecuted for int thin 
cating the truth of the ſacts contained in tt ſuch 
goſpel, relating to the miracles, death, 1 nate 
ſurreQtion, &c. of Jeſus Chriſt, and ak verſ 
wards for all thoſe who ſuffered any ballin WW M ast 
or inconveniencies upon account of the on varic 
tian religion, though it is alſo plied "he for : 
firm adherers to vice; as we fay, he or fel ter, 
one of Yenus's\martyrs, who by 3 — MASE 
manner of living loſe their life by — row! 
the foul diſeaſe; ſo a perſon that kill ay 
ſelf by exceſſive drinking, is called 1 7 e 
of Bacchus, Ce. be th 


MA'RTYR (V.) to torment, af, re, 


S KFT = A4 
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mas 


rel! 10us$ opinions only. 
MARTYRDOM (S.) che evil, pain, or o- 
ther ineonvenience that any ſu ſfers for 


the ſake of —.— any doctrines or opini- 
b eſpecially religious ones. : 

MARTYRO'LOGY (S.) a catalogue or hifto- 
ry of ſuch perſons as have ſuffered for the 
profeſſion of any religious principles, and is 
particularly underſtood of the perſecutions und 
{offerings of the firſt profeſſors of Chriſtianity 
under the heathen kings, emperors, or ſtates 
they lived in; it is alſo applied to the par- 
ticular ſufferings of particular profeſſions, as 
of the Proteſtants under Popiſh governors, 
&c. In theſe hiſtories are inſerted the names 
of the perſecutors, and the perſecuted, with 
the reaſon why, the manner how, and time 
when, &c. ; 

MA'RVEL (V.) to wonder, be ſurprized, or 
aſtoniſhed at, to admire or expreſs great ſur- 
prize at a thing. 

MARVELLOUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, 
amazing, uncommon, 
K. MARY (S.) ſometimes means the Virgin 
or mother of Chriſt, and ſometimes ſome 
other perſon, the church of Rome has thought 
fit to dignify with this character; there are 
alſo many orders, both religious and military, 

that go by this name. 

MA'SCHIL (S.) this word or term is often 
found in the titles of the Pſalms, and ſignifies 
an inſtructor; but ſome think it was only 
the name of an inſtrument, or of à tune 


thoſe pſalms were played upon or ſung to; 


ſome ſay, that at the ſinging or repeating 
thoſe plalms, the Fetus expounded or explain- 
ed them, but the pſalms themſelves ſhew 
they are rather to be underſtood as ſo many 
leſſons of direction or inſtruction. 
MA'SCULINE (A.) robuſt, manly, bold, 


» ſomething belonging ts the male 


courageous 

kind; the Aftrologers have maſculine planets 
and figns, not to denote any real diſtinction 
of ſex in the celeſtial bodies, but only analo- 
gically to ſignify the qualities they pretend 
them to be principally endowed with ; thoſe 
that excel in active qualities, that is, in heat 


feminine planets. In the French Poetry, thoſe 
thimes that end with a ſtrong accent, or 
ſoch words as have not E feminine to termi- 
nate them, are called maſculine rhimes or 


verſes, 


various ingredients upon ſundry occaſions, as 
for a horſe a nb Is made of bran, hot wa- 


ter, Ec. 
MASH (v.) to mix well together, to tho- 
* wet grain, &c. with hot water; as 
x 7ewing, after the liquor is poured over 
= — it is the ſtirring or turning the 


or cold, they call maſculine, and the paſſive 
qualities, or moiſture and drought, they call 


MASH (S.) a mixture or compoſition made of 


in the liquor, that 
& hy wet or oked, fo tht the 
= 


MA'S 


virtue or ſpirit of the grain may go into the 
liquor, &c. 


MA'SHAM (S.) in the North-Riding of York- 


ſhire, a ſmall town, whoſe market was for- 
merly weekly on Wedneſday but it is now 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 165 com- 
pute, and 200 meaſured mies. 


MASK (V.) to hide, cover, diſguiſe, or keep 


any. thing ſecret by excuſes, pretences, &c. 


MASK (S.) ſometimes means only an inſtru- 


ment for the ladies to wear over their faces in 
hot weather, &c. and ſometimes means an 
entertainment, or ſort of ball or play, where 
perſons diſguiſe themſelves under uncouth ſort 
of dreſſes, & c. in Architecture, thoſe pieces 
of groteſque ſculpture or ſatyr faces uſed to 
fill up and adorn freezes, pannels of doors, 
keys of arches, and other vacant places, are 
ſo called. | 

MA'SLIN (S.) a mixture of wheat, corn, 

and rye together, or bread made of ſuch mix- 

ture, is called ma ſlin bread. 

M A'SON (S.) a workman employed under the 
direction of an architect, to do the ſtone- 
part oy large building, as of a church, 
publick hall, palace, &c. There is an an- 
cient ſociety called free or accepted maſons, ei- 
ther from ſome a cs knowledge they 
are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, or becaufe the 
firſt founders were of that profeſſion ; they 
are now very conſiderable, both for numbers 
and character, being ſcattered all over Europe, 
and conſiſting of the greateſt men for learn- 
ing and _— whoſe principal ſecret is ſo 
facredly kept, that none but thoſe of the ſo- 
ciety know what it is, and which ſhews by 
the friendly offices, that they continually ex- 
hibit, eſpecially towards one another, it is 
far enough from immoerality or diſſoluteneſs, 
which their enemies charge them with. 

MA'SONRY (S.) the art of ordering and pre- 
paring all manner of ſtone · work 1 to 
any ſort of building. 

MASORAH (S.) the title of a critick, or 
commentary upon the Bible by the Few!/ſp 
doctors, in which are inſerted the various 
readings, the form that e word is met 
with throughout the Bible ; the number 
of verſes, words, and letters contained in it, 
by which means they pretend to preſerve it 
free from corruption or alteration z this was 
performed by certain rabbins, who under 
Efdras, purged the Hebrew Bible from the 
errors that were crept into it in the Baby- 
leniſh captivity, divided the canonical books 
into 22 in number, and theſe into chapters 
and verſes. 

MASQUE (S.) a diſguiſe or covering for the 
face, both to prevent a perſon's being known, 
and alſo to keep off the ſun, wind, &c. in 
Accbitecture, thoſe carved ornaments that 
repreſent hideous faces, &c. are called mafhuer. 

MASQUE (V.) to diſguiſe, hide, or conceal 
under a cover, pretence, &c. | 


„ 


MASQYERADE (S.) a fort of carnival or 
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MAS 
Hiberfiniſh diverſion, where perſons of all 


ages, qualities, and ſexes meet together diſ- 
gviſed, and under the pretence of diverſion, 


frequently commit very unwarrantable fact. 


and diſorders. 

MASS (S.) ſometimes means only a great heap 
or collection of any particular or mixed ſort 
of matter, and ſometimes the matter of any 
body cohering with it, or moving or gravi- 
tating along with it, and ſometimes all ſorts 
of religious offices whatever; but in the 
church of Rome, at this time, it ſignifies 
what they call the unbloody facrifice of the 
body and blood of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
which is offered npon the altar under the ſpe- 
cies of bread and wine, When the prayers 
are ſung by the choiriſters, and all the mag- 
nificence of ceremonies is uſed, it is called 
bigh maſs ; but when the prayers are only 
plainly ſpoke, or rehearſed without ſinging, 
it is called /ow maſi. 

MA'SSACRE (S.) to kill, murder, or deſtroy 
people in great numbers, by way of ſurprize, 
and upon very ſliꝛht or . occa ſions, 
and is common with the Papiſts for religion, 
as the Parifian and Iriſh maſſacres of the Pro- 
teſtants, &c. 

MA'SSACRE (S.) a publick deſtruction by 
fire, ſword, & c. of a great number of peo- 

-ple in cool blood, commonly for the fake of 
ſome religious opinions. 

MASSA'LIANS (S.) a ſect that peſtered the 
church in the fourth century about 461, 
who alſo were called Euchrtes, who affirmed 
that prayer alone was ſufficient inſtead of all 
other good works; their authorities were oer- 
tain monks of Meſopotamia, who growing 
weary of their manual work, which at that 
time was a conſiderable part of their diſci- 
pline, pretended that prayer alone gave them 
ſtrength to reſiſt all temptations, that it put 

the devil to flight, and rooted out fins z they 
maintained alſo, that every man had two 
ſouls, one of which was celeſtial, the other 
a devil that was forced out by prayer; they 
pretended they were prophets, and. that they 
could ſee the trinity with their corporeal eyes, 
and that they became ſo far like unto God, 
that in ſuch condition did not ſo much 
as fin in their thoughts ; to theſe they added 
many other errors, imagining the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended viſibly upon them, eſpecially 
at the time of their ordination, when th 
danced, as they pretended, upon the devil 
which occaſioned them to be called Enthu- 
fGafts, or perſons poſſeſſed 3 they forbad giving 
alms to any but their own ſe, diſſolved mar- 
riages, and perſuaded children te leaye their 
parents to follow them ; the men wore their 
hair long like women, and went in magnifi- 
cent robesz the emperor Theadoſius publiſhed 
an edit againſt them, and the biſhops in a 
council, amo 427, ordered, that by reaſon 
of their frequent relapſes, they ſhould be no 
more admitted, whatever promiſes of repen- 


— 


MAS 
MA'SSETERS (s.) ſhort, thick, ang tends 


nous muſcles of the lower jaw, wh; 
the afliftance of the — — 


move to the right fide 1 
ward, babe fide, the kt bee ad fx 1 

MASSIVE or MA'SSY (4 i 
weizhty, ſhort, thick, 4 ber, t 
Arcbitecture, a maſſy pillar or columa By * 0 
that is too ſhort for the order. * 5 

MASSONE” or MA'SSONED (A) in Hs. l 

i te 
dry, is when an ordinary is repreſented by 4 I; 
ſtone-wall with the joints between the 8s 7 
viſible. c 

MA'SS PRIEST (8.) is a prieft of a cu 4 
or particular altar, who lays a certain num- | 
ber of maſſes for the particular ſoul or fouls of MA 
a perſon or perſons deceaſed, 

MAST (S.) the fruit of the oak, beech, che. 4 
nut- trees, &c. in a Ship, is that large tne "a 
or pole raiſed in veſſels for the cord. ge and * 
ſai's to be faſtened to; and theſe are variouſy al 
named, according to the part of the ſhip they hot 
are put in, as the main-maſt, the ſore· mal, eat 
the mizen-maſt ; and becauſe in Jarge this brit 
no one tree can be got large, tall, and firaight it n 
enough to make the maſts, and likewile they fon 
woul be too cumberſome to manage, they ing 
are therefore made in parts or joints, which like 
ſeparately are alſo called maſts, as the main- ſaac 
maſt, main-top-maſt, main-top-gal/ant-maf, all 
which three compoſe only what is properly alſo 
the main-maſt, which is uſually mad: + u at a 
length of the breadth of the (hip multiplel MAT 
by 3, and that gives the length of the nuf ore 
in feet ; the others are proportioned to this pive 
which for every yard in length is mace ore [4'T 
inch thick, &c. com 

MA'STER (S.) a head, governor, teache, MAT 
owner, or proprietor z there are alſo may that 
officers who bear this name, as the n- d DAT 
a ſhip, aſſay maſter, maſters in charcery, &. qualit 

MA'STER (v.) to conquer, manage, on equa] 
come, or bring into ſubjection. PLATE 

MA'STERLESS (A.) unruly, diſorderly, ur partic 
governable z alſo one out of p'ace or ſervice Chant 

MA'STER-PIECE (S.) a very curiow pe ATE 
formance, or delicate piece of work manihyj; matte 
alſo any thing that is too difficult for a per Jond 
ſon to do. i Ay 

MA'STERSHIP (s.) the office, authority, we 
quality, or dignity of him that acts #1 ing ch 
maſter, head, or commander. i nei. 

MASTICA'TION (s.) the aft of cher, * 
or breaking the food in one's mouth with le par 
food, f 

MA'STICATORIES (S.) medicine de, d blo 
ing chewed in the mouth excite the 1 114. 
freely, as tobacco, ginger, pepper, le, 3 
mary, &c, , a 

MA'STICK (s.) the gum of the lent art 
uſed upon many occations. 

MA'STICOT or MA'STiCOTE SIe — f 
light yellow colour for painting. ey efeem, 
make green by mixing blue with : 5 hn Es 


lour grinds very freely and fine, M a'STif 


tance they ſhould make, 


A good body. 


MAT 

, a of the largeſt breed, 
| An FE (5) 2 have large yards before 
their houſes, 28 a ſort of defence againſt 
thieves climbing over the 
MAT (s.) 2 uſeſol, flat, broad piece of 2 
| ing made of raſhes or ſtraw, and ſome o 


MAT 


MATE RIALISTs (S.) a ſect that maintain 
ed that Ged did not originally make matter, 
but that i exiſted r and that he 
only gave it particular forms, according to 
7 hes or purpoſe he deſigned it for. 

MATERIALITV (S.) the being made or 
compoſed of matter; alſo the ſignificaney or 
valuableneſs of any buſineſs. 

MATE'RIALNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of any thing of moment, conſequence, or 
weight. 

MATERIALS (S.) the matters of which any 
thing is made, built, or compos'd. ; 

MATERNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
mother, motherly, kind, or affectionate. 

MATH (S.) a country word, fignifying ſorne- 
times the graſs, and ſometimes mowing or 
cutting down the graſs. 

Latter-Math,isa ſecord mowing.&c.or hay 
made from graſs grown after a firſt mowing, 
c. which is very rarely long or good enough 
to ſtack, and therefore is uſed immediately. 

MATHEMA'TICAL (A.) ſomething belong- 
ing or appertaining to the mathematicks. 

MATHEMA'TICES (S.) with the Ancients, 
meant all ſorts of learning or diſcipline, but 
even then, as well as now, in a more parti- 
cular manner it was reftrained to thoſe arts 
that were immediately concerned about num- 
ber and quantity; and under this confideration 
it will be no ways romantick to affirm, this 
ſc'ence, or rather theſe ſciences, were known 
to the Antediluvian world; but later ages have 
made the ſundry d viſions, ſub-diviſions, and 
improvements that are now in being, and 
from whence ſo many ſurpri irg concluſions, 
numerical, optical, and mechanical, have 
taken their riſe. The general divi ſion is firſt 
into ſpecu ative mathematicks, which is only 
concerned about the ratio, proportion, or pro- 
perties of numbers and figures under their 
various combinations 3 the ſecond is called 
practical mathematicks, which reduces and ap- 
plies the ſeveral ru'es found out by ſpeculation 
to particular arts and purpoſes, as the com- 
puting the intereſt of money, the value of 
goods, the diſtance of places, the quantity of 
land or liquor contained in a field or veſſel, 
&c. and theſe particular branches go under 
various names, as arithmetick, ſurveying, 
gauging, &c. 

MATHEMATTICIAN (S.) a perſon ſtudious 
and practiſing, and well - ſkilled in the mathe- 
maticks, eſpecially the ſpeculative or demon- 
ſt rative parts, 

MA'TINS (S.) chat ſervice, or thoſe prayers 
that are performed firſt in the morning, cr 
beginning of the day in church, 

MATRA'LES (S.) a feaſt of the goddeſs Ma- 
tuta, which the Romans kept upon the 11th 
of June, when none but the Reman ladies en- 
tered into the temple of the goddeſs to ſacri- 
fice; they took a ſlave along with them, 
whom they beat with their fiſts, becauſe Ius, 
who was the goddeſs, being the wife of Atba- 


iful by the mixture of variety 
_ 3 _ OY uſed to lay in the en- 
z in of co ours; 1om 
one tries of houſes to clean the ſhoes on, others 
in chambers for warmth, others on the table 
oral. to ſet the diſhes of meat on, and others to 
by a line walls, pack up cabinets, buroes, and 0- 
flane ther curious moveables; in a Ship, thoſe 
plats that are made of ſinnet and thrums to 
antry keep the cordage faſt, are ſo cal'ed ; alſo the 
num- contraction of the name Mattbew, 
ab of MATCH (S.) among the Gunners, is a ſort of 
rops made on purpoſe, that when one end is 
chel. light it will burn regularly ard gradually till 
e tree it is all burnt out; it is uſed for firing of 
e and match-lock muſkets, and great guns; it is 
1ouſy alſo laid in mines that are to blow up ſo many 
they bours after it is laid down; alſo pieces of 
maß, cards, paper, cloth, ſticks, &c. cipped in 
e n brimfone, uſed to light candles z ſometimes 
might it means a marriage, and ſometimes one per- 
e they ſon that is equally ſkiiled, or capable of do- 
, they ing any buſineſs, Kc. as well as another; 
whia likewiſe thoſe who buſy themſelves to per- 
min ſuade men to marry, are cal ed matcb-makers ; 
mul, alſo a bout at cock · fighting is called a mateb; 
roperly alſo the making an agreement to fight or play 
* 20 at any exerciſe, is called a match, 
Iriolel MATCH (V.) to couple, compare, or make 
he nu ore thing like to another; alio to carry, or 
0 thi give in marriage, &c. 
ace one 1\'TCHABLE (A.) that may be equalled, 
compared with, fellowed, or coupled. 
eicher, MA'TCHLESS (A.) that cannot be equalized, 
many that is beyond any compariſon, 
afer a MATCHLESSNESS (S.) the condition or 
y, K quality of a thing or perſon that cannot be 
, onet* equalized, either for goodneſs or badneſs. 
MATE S.) a companion or aſſiſtant, and is 
rly, ur particularly uſed for the officers in a mer- 
try. chant. ſhip below the maſter. 
us per MATEO'LOGY (S.) a fooliſh enquiry into 
nlp; matters or things too high, above, or be 
1. yord the capacity or underſtanding of the en- 
Quirer, 
thority, Dua MATER (S.) a membrane or ſkin ſtick 
* a5 4 ng cloſe to the ſkull on the infide in ſome 
paCts, ard covers the brain and cerebellum 
hewitt, immediately. 
with tht % MATER (S.) a ſkin which immediately 
cloaths the brain and cerebellum, is very full 
that be of blocd- veſſels, and is ſuppoſed to keep in 
ie lin the ſpirits bred there, 
ge, woe ATERIA MEDICA (S.) all thoſe medi- 
cines that are any ways uſed either for the 
Ulk e cure of prevention of diſeaſes, wounds, &c. 
IATEKIAL (a.) whatever is made or com- 
) a — of matter 3 a.ſo any bu- 
cially 0 * or concern of coale 
15 af: den | Juice, value, or| 
| bears 
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war king of Thebes, had been jealous of a 
Have whom her huſband loved; there was 
alſo another particular ceremony obſerved , 
the ladies taking with them their fiſters chi'- 
dren, for whom they prayed, and not their 
own. 

MA*TRASS (S.) with the Chymifs, is a bolt- 
head, or long ftraight-neck'd veſſel! of glaſs 
fitted to the noſe of an alembick, which are 
ſometimes called receivers in diſtillation ; alſo 
a mat or quilt to lay under or upon a bed. 

MA TRICE (S.) with Dyers, is applied to the 
five ſimple colours from whence all the reſt 
may be compoſed, wiz. black, white, blue, 
red and yellow. 

MATRICES (S.) with the Letter-Founders, 
are the copper moulds in which are ſtamped 
or punched the letters wanted, and which 
being fixed in an iron or ſteel mould to pour 
the melted liquor in, and fo contrived, that 
to the face of the letter there is alſo a neck 
or ftem caft abont 4 of an inch long, more 
or leſs, 2s occafion or the fancy of the 

inter or uſer may require. ' 

MA'TRICIDE (S.) this term is applied both 
to the murderer of his mother, and alſo to 
the act of murdering of a mother. 

MATRICULA (S.) a catalogue, roll, or lit 
of the names of any company or ſociety of 
perſons, and particularly ſpoke of a college or 
univerſity for ſcholars or ſtudents in lan- 
guages, the liberal arts and ſciences, &c. 
from whence the books in which the new- 
admitted members are inſerted are called ma- 
tricular books. 

MATRICULATE (V.) to regiſter or enter 
in the book or roll of a company or body of 
men, but more particularly apv'ied to the en- 
tering or regiſtering of new ſtudents in a uni- 
verſity. . 

MATRICULA'TION (S.) the act of regiſter - 
ing, entering, or enrolling a perſon in proper 
lifts or books, 

MATRIMO'NIAL (A.) ſomething belonging 

or appertaining to marriage. 

MA'TRIMONY (S.) the act or ſtate of mar- 
riage or wedlock. 

MATRIX (S.) the womb of every female, 
whether human or animal, where the feetus 
receives nouriſhment and form, &c. 

MA'TRON (S.) in general, ſignifies any mar- 
tied woman, or the mother of children; and 
ſometimes fignifies one who has the care and 
direction of the linen, and children's victu- 
als, &c, in an hoſpital; and in a Lato Senſe, 
fuch grave experienced women that are ſum- 
moned upon a jury to give verdict in caſe of 
a woman criminal that pleads her being quick 
with child, in bar of execution of the ſen- 
tence, or at leaſt for the forbearance thereof 
till her delivery, are called a jury of ma- 
frons | | 


MATRONA'LIA or MATRONA'LES (s.) 
a feaſt celebrated by the Roman ladies on the 
firſt of March, in honour of the god Mars, 


a — 


MAU 
who they imagined had the ; 
or increaſing their pregnan pan Cnc 
M ATRO'SSES (S.) in War, a Cort of (4. 
diers in a train of artillery, next in 
under the gunners, and who affiſt then in 
— Aring, loading, Ec. they ar 
re-locks, and attend - 
guard, Ac. 9 8 Nan 
MA TTED (A.) wroupht or 
mat; alſo covered or 2 — 
alſo entangled or confuſedhy mixed together, 
as . * 2 — that a deen tumbling in the 
grafr, and that is alſo mixed wi 
1 Tow ixed with much dn 
MATTER (S.) the ſubſtance w 
thing is made, or the ſubject wy 
any thing is wrote; with the Phileſpter, i 
is the common, ſolid, diviſible, paſſive {u. 
ſtance of which every thing in nature 5 
formed, and which is endowed with differ 
properties, according as this original matte i 
differently modified or acted upon, and wh 
in its own nature is no more inclined to xt 
than motion, and partakes of either, acm. 


ing to the impetus impelled upon it, the ne- th 
dium in which, or the planes on which it i we 
actuated; alſo that yellow corrupted i MA 
ſtance that iſſues from wounds is ale th 
matter. MA\ 
MA'TTOCK (S.) an iron inſtrument uf B eut 
grub up trees, weeds, &c, [AV 
MA”TTRESS (S.) a quilt or thin bed u neſ 
lay over others, and ſometimes to le u que 
ne. May 
MA'TURATE (v.) to ripen or bring formal beh 
to uſe methods to force nature in fruits, fd N. M 
as ſtoves for grapes, &c. alſo to bring ah wa! 
ſuppuration, &c. or to bring diſputes in be has 
to a decifion. neit! 
MATURA'TION (S.) in Chymifry, is ti it { 
ſeveral proceſſes of circulation, dgeſtion, . VII 
alſo the ripening of raw fruits gathered wit tran 
green, ”y laying them in ſtraw, fard, & form 
alſo the haſtening, forwarding, or premoty muc 
of a thing. who 
MATU'RE (A.) ripe, , full-grown with 
MATURENESS or MATURITY (S.) guns, 
neſs, perſectneſs, fu'l-growth , any thi gunn 
brought to a proper time for action, 4 and 2 
weighed, conſidered, altered, correfted, AW 
MATUTINE (A.) ſomething belongue maw 
the morning; with the Aſfr-loger, pare eſpeci 
are called matutine, when they are above W worm 
horizon at ſun- riſing · i AXI 
MAU*DLIN (A.) balf drunk, qualmifh, i called 
iſh, &c. in a ng occa by * wg 
much liquor over night. : . 
MAU'GRE (A.)] in ſpite of, or in ful nou LA'XI 
tion to the will, force, liberty, ot _ L 
of a perſon. ren = 0 
MAUL (V.) to threſh, beat, or bing Ee Io 
alſo to make a perſon hearti'y drunk. , * 
MAU'LKIN (s.) a ſcarecrow or ug) "Ms . 25 
dreſſed up to ſri ht away the birds — ' * l 
ing a garcener's fruit, &c. alſo a rude, * hy * 


MAX 
ng weneh ; alſo a baker's mop, &c. with 
which 18 en 
I. 871 the ſmall cane or 
MAU reſts his 


m i paints. 


AUND ($.) a baſket to put fruit or garden- 
15 * ometimes called a ſieve, ſome · 


times a hamper, 


day before Faſter, on which the king waſhes 
the ſeet of certain poor people, and gives 
them large charities of money, food, and 
raiment. 

MAU ND ER (V.) to ſcold, grumble, quar- 
rel, mutter, find fault, &c. alſo the cant 
word for to begs 

MAUSO'LEUM (S.) a ſumptuous tomb, or 
magnificent monument erefted over the 
corpſe, or to the memory of ſome perſon 
dectaſed, conſiſting of „dee and 
a þ rick upon the party, in- 
* n wife of Mauſaus king 


— erected ſuch a curious and ſtately monument, 
the me- that it is deemed one of the wonders of the 
ch it world. 


MAW (s)) the ventricle of the ſtomach, or 
that hollow place where the food digeſts. 

MAW'KISH (A.) fickiſh, queer, ill- taſted, 
eut of order. 

[AWKISHNESS (S.) diſorder, or fickiſh- 
neſs of ſtomach ; alſo any ill or ſickly, faint, 
queer, or odd taſte, | 

MAWKS (S.) ſpoke of an unmannerly, ill- 
behay'd young woman, or large girl, 

N. MAWS or St, MAU'DITS (S.) in Corn- 

wall, is a ſmall, poor borough- town, that 

has but about 4o very ordinary houſes, but 

neither church, chapel, nor market, and yet 


ry, is th it ſends two members to parliament 3 Henry 
* VIII. built a caſtle here, to ſecure the en- 
ered wht trance of Falmouth harbour, of a circular 


form, but being of no great ſtrength, it is 


pr. mig much neglected, though it has a governor, 
who is allowed $01, per annum, and a deputy 
gromn with 26 J. fer amum ſalary; there are 17 
(8 ) guns, which are alternately attended by two 
tion, W and 260 meaſured miles. 
AW'-WORMS (S.) ſuch as breed in the 


eſpecially of horſes, very much like earth- 
worms, 
AXILLA (S.) the jaw, and by Anatomiſts 
called the inferior or lower, or ſuperior or 
ary Jaw, according to its ſituation in the 
LA'XIM (S.) a proverbial ſpeech, or known 
rule for the doing or forbearing any thing; 
1 in * it is the ſame with 
or a ſelf· evident propoſition, genera 
known, and e by All who ve the af 
of yr reaſon, 
AXIMIS ET MI'NIMIS S.) a particular 
ns or kind of fluxions, Aon bo a great 
wber of very difficult mathematical pro- 


maw, ſtomach, or other part of the body, 


Co , 
MaU'NDaY THURSDAY (S.) the Thurf- 


of Caria, who in honour of her huſband |, 


bdlems are very eafi'y and pleaſantly ſolved. 
MA'XY (S.) among the Tin-Miners, is the 
ſame with weed in Gardeners among flowers, 
or dead vein with the Lead - Miners, it being 


| a fort of mateaſite that the load or vein de- 


tes into, 

MAY (S.) the 5th month of the year, ac- 
cording to the vulgar account, but the 3d ac- 
cording to the ſtate-teckoning ; the ancients 
repreſented this month by a youth with a 
lovely countenance, in a robe of white and 
green embroidered with daffodils, haw-thorns 
and blue - bottles; on his head a garland o 
white and damaſk roſes, with a lute in one 
hand, and a nightingale on the fore-finger of 
the other. 

MAY”-FLY (s.) an inſect called alſo a water- 
cricket, which being bred in the water creeps 
out, and lying ſometimes under tones, &c. 
near the banks, by the heat of the ſun be- 
comes a fly. | 

MAY'-GAMES (S.) diverſions and ſports of 
dancing and merriment uſed at the beginning 
of the month of May; alſo the ſetting at 
nauzht, or making a mock of a perſon, by 
making him the common butt for the deriſion 
or lavughing-ſtock of a company. : 

MAY'OR (S.) the chief magiſtrate of ſeveral 
cities or towns-corporate, and to ſome, as of 
Lendon and York, the title of lord is a4ded to 
them, during the time of their continuance 
in their office. 

MAY'ORALTY (S.) the time that any perſon 
executes the office, or enjoys the dignity of 
a mayor. 

MAY'ORESS (S.) the wife of a mayor. 

MAY'-POLE (S.) the trunk of a tree, or 
ſhift of a column ſet faſt in the ground, 
which in many places is ornamented with 
parlands of flowers, for the young men 
and maids to dance round in the month of 
May in particular, and at any other times 
of merriment and jollity, ſuch as wakes, 
fairs, &c. 

MAZARUNE (S.) ſmall diſhes made to ſet or 
put in the middle of large ones; alſo tarts 
filled with ſweetmeats ; alſo the fine cloth or 
cambrick ſewn on the boſom of mens and 
boys ſhirts, are called matarines. 

MA'ZARINE BLUE (S.) a dark, or deep 
blue colour. 

MAZE (S.) in Gardening, the fame with wil- 
derneſs, or a place compoſed with abundance 
of artificial turnings, and intricated windings ; 
alſo ſurprize, aſtoniſhment, fright, or won - 
dering. ; 

MA'ZZAROTH (S.) the Chalde name fot 
the Zodiack, uſed Fob xxxviii. 32+ for a con- 
ſtellation. 

MEAD (S.) a pleaſant Bquor compoſed of ho · 
ney and water boiled together, in which is 
infuſed cinnamon, cloves, mace, ginger, and 
the herb roſemary ; this being fermented 
with yeaſt, after it is fully ſettled and fine, is 


| 


bottled off for drinking; alſo the contraction 
Rr of 
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MEA 


of meadow or land kept on purpoſe for | 


2 8 0 bn. wage woes 


ME 


appointed to be a ſtandard or common 


e. for things to be denominated by, a * 
MEA DOW (5) a field or paſture-land that] length, breadth, and thick 0 mile is 
yields graſs for feeding cattle immediately, and] a common meaſure fot the diſtance of dhe, f 
while growing, and alfo for hay, &c. for the] a gallon for liquids, a yard for doth, a year 
. winter-ftores - 10 I por time, &c. theſe have greater or lefler de- 
MEA'GERNESS (S.) Tearineſs to great de-] nominations, according as they are applied, \ 
, N poot neſa, &c. 1 but are all reduced to ſome of theſe, 
MEA'GRE (A.] lean, dry, poor in fleſh or  MEA'SURING (C.) the art of finding the 
file, barren, almoſt a ſkeſeton, | content of ſuperficies and ſolids, being that 
MEAL (S.) the flower of wheat-corn finely | part of practical mathematicks, which is now 
ground and fifted ; alſo fo much viftuals az a| commonly made a trade of by meaſuring the 
perſon eats at one time; allo a ſet time for} work of painters, gloziers, carpenters, brick- 
eating. layers, &c; between workman and employer, | 
MEALY (A.) any ſorts of fruit, as pears, ap-| MEAT (S.) any kind of viftuals and provis 
| ples, &c. that eat dry and flowery, and that ons for man or beaſt, but in a particole | 
are not tart and 27 &c. manner any ſort of eatable fleſh. 
MEALY-MOU"THED (A.) one that is| MEA'TUS (S.) in general, fignifis any paſſe 
faint-hearted, baſhful, or afraid to ſpeak his} whatever ; and ſo in Sarge, is applied w a 
mind freely. | veins, arteries, the lymphatick veſſels, and a 
MEAN (A.) ordinary, indifferent, of ſmall} the chilous ducts, &c. and receives particular 
ue, poor in condition or ertrag. names, according to the office it is to pe: - 
f 3 (S.) the middle ; in the — form, as the 3 ouditorius, or the aud - $ 
is to a great many things nu- tory paſſage, which begins from the cavity of 
gt | the inner part of the ear, and 1 chute 1 
MEAN (V.) to purpoſe or intend, to deſign, F with a thin ſkin as far as the brim of the R 
reſolve, or underſtand. tympanum, or drum of the ear, whole office 
MEA'NDER (S.) the name of a famous river] is to receive the air and audible ſpecies, and to — 
in Pheygia, ſaid to have 600 turning and} contain the wax; fo any other patage i all 
windings in its courſe ; alſo any intricate or] called a meatur, as meatus urinarint, ot the 4 
difficult matter or bufinefs whatever. urinary paſſage, &2, de 
MEA'NING (S.) the ſenſe, purpoſe, fignifi- | MEAW'ING (S.) the noiſe or cryine of act, ” 
cation, or intention of words, figures, or ac- | MECHA'NICAL or MECHA'NICK (4, 7 
tions. ſomething performed by the hand, or uith⸗ kn 
MEA'NNESS (S.) poorneſs, lowneſs of condi- | out ſenſe, resſon, or intelligence in the thing the 
tion, ſmallneſs of value, indifferercy cf be- as motion in a clock, &c. alſo mein, poor, the 
. haviour, ſordidneis of manners, or baſeneſs} low, or baſe in degree or order, as the fon of * 
of extraction. daughter of a bandicraftfman, in oppoſition me! 
MEANS (S.) methods, ways, or contrivances} to the ſon or daughter of 2 nobleman, & ters 
to do or effect a thirg; allo the eſtate, in-] This term is applied to many thing, , forn 
come, wealth, or fortune of a perſon ; alſo mechanical philoſophy, is that which under that 
certain numbers produced by multip'ying any | takes to account for the appearances or ph time 
number into itſelf, and that product into it-¶ nomena of nature from the prirciples of ne- the ; 
ſelf, and that again into itſelf, &c. the um- chanicks, taking in the conſideration of me- the 
bers taken between unity, and the lat num - tion, reſt, figure, ſize, &c. and this is ſome — 
ber ſo produced, are called continual mean, | times called the corpuſcular philoſophy. | be r 
26 3, 9, 81, 6581, where 3, 9, $1, MECHANICAL. AFFECTIONS (8) # upon 
continual means between 1 and 6581, or 3, much the ſame with philoſophy, they bens chroz 
9, between 1 and $1, &t. the pf i 8 coins 
A or MEER (a.) Gmetimes means af fo & © „ and in ſuch particubt TY 
wet, marſhy field, ſometimes a land-mark, | bulks, motions, &c. * elpec; 
or ſtohe ſet at the boundaries of grounds, | MECHA'NICAL POWERS G6.) rt temat 
and ſornetimes the theaſure of 30, 31, or 32 | ſimple machines from which __ Plaine 
made or compoſed, and called the lev, their 


lance, wheel, pully, wedge and ſcrew. , the m 


are . 
MEA'SLES (S.) a diſeaſe incident to children | MECHANICKS (S.) ate thoſe opens queſtic 


and young perſons, whoſe chief ſeat is in the 
| ſkin, octafioning a general appearance of 
_ . eruptions not tending to ſuppuration, with a 
. Fever, which if not carefully looked after, 
Inclines the patient to a conſumption, by af- 
flicting him with very violent coughs. 
MEA'SURABLE (A.) that may or can be 
meaſured ; alſo moderate, or within reaſona- 
ble compaſs, 
MEA'SURE (S.) ſome determinate quantity 


of 
which are performed as well by the bout reste 
the bands, as of the brain, 2 Mill enabin legion 


the workman unſeen in mathematical cut: trivmy 


fitles perfectly to work, and finiſh ary 
ble 6 ev» 1 or demonſtrable f 
the mathematician ; and ſometimes 

workmen themſelves are called by this um 
both by way of diflin&tion and coo 
alſo that put of mathemaricks that — 
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MED 
takes to demonſtrate the force of engines, &c. 
is thus called, ; ; 

MECHANISM (S.) the material conſtruction 

or compoſition of any body or engine; alſo 
the art, contrivance, or {kill of mechanicks. 

MEDAL ($-) 2 piece of meta] repreſenting 
the faces of princes or other illuſtrious perſons, 
for arts, learning, arms, &c, on the one 
fide, and ſome figures or emblematical repre- 
ſentations on the other or reverſe fide. All. 
the lovers of antiquity have been admirers of 
dals, becauſe either from the legend round, 
or under it, the figures, &c- they frequently 
come at the explanation of what they other- 
wiſe would have been ignorant of; though 
to conclude what the phyſiognomy of the 
party was from the old pedals, is very pre- 
carious, few having been done by excellent 
artiſts, and moſt after the death of the per- 
ſons repreſented, by the deſcendants of the- 
parties, or by Rates in honour of the hero; 
of this ſort there are a great m 22 

s, fil 


4 


Sicilian, and Talian or Roman me 
remaining, no leſs remarkable for their cu - 
riofity than age. The moſt beautiful of the 
Ronan medal; began about the reign of A 
guftus, and held on till about the time of Se- 
veru, in which period they were wrought in 
all kinds of metals, and finiſhed with won 
derful ſtrokes of art, and then as the empire 
declined it, ſo did the excellency of their coin 
and medals, The learned have made the uſe 


of medals very extenſive, as by the legends to} 


know the characters in uſe at the time of 
their ſtamping, and from thence to judge of 
the antiquity and genuineneſs of manuſcripts, 
from hence may alſo be diſcoyer d the agree- 
ment between the Greek and Roman charac-; 
ters, and how far the latter ſprang from the, 
former, the ſeveral mutations and alterations | 
that have been made therein from time co 
time, &c. from hence may alſo be learned 
the abbreviations and ort practiſed by 
the — by — the ſeveral altera 
tons man language in particular 

be reduced to their proper ow of — 
upon the whole, nothing can better fix the 
ch al zras and periods of time than 
coins and medals, which were ftruck by pub- 
lick authority, and upon ſolemn occaſions, 
elpecially among the Romans, where the moſt 
remarkable things of that vaſt empire are ex- 
plained ; from hence we learn the figure of 
their ancient gallies and other veſſels, with 
the manner of their engaging at ſea, and un- 
queſtionable records of the aQions of their 
preateſt generals, their military expeditions, 


this we 


MED 


this gives us a view of their folemn proceſſi- 
ons, religio is poſtures, and what belongs to 
their ſacrifices, their emperors haranguing 
their troops, giving audience to ambaſſadors, 
beſtowing crowns upon eaſtern princes, and 
receiving the ſubmiſſions of conquered na- 
tions; and fince ſo much henefit may accrue 
from true medals, the diſcovery. of counterfeit 


made by the moderns, that ne- 
ver had any being among the ancients, ſuch 
as thoſe of Priam, /Eneas, Tully, Vigil. the 


wiſe men of Greece, &c. with re- 


MEDALLION (s.) medals of a very large 
i occaſions, and 


other men, as 4 mark of their favour 
m, for being the inſtrument of per- 
its, and were never 

-fized medals fre- 
quent] 


were. 
MEDDLE (V.) to concern one's ſelf or inter- 
2 any thing, eſpecially belonging to an- 
other, 
ME'DDLING (S.) the buſying or concerning. 


one's felf with or about any thing belonging 
anothing. 


to 
ME'DIAL or ME'DIATE (A.) in or beloog- 


ing to the middle, or the mean between two 


extreams. 


MEDIATE (V.) to intercede for, or in behalf 


another, to excuſe or leſſen a perſon's 
fault, and plead either ſome good action of 
his own, or another perſon's in his behalf. 


MEDIA TION (s.) the art of pleading or in- 


terceeding for another; and in Arithnecch, it 
is the halving any number, or dividing it by 
two; and in Geometry, it js called the biſ- 
ſection or bipartition of lines into two equal 


parts. 
MEDIA'TOR (S.) one who in a pacifick 


manner endeavours to reconcile p:rſons at va- 
riance, or to ſettle and determine diſputes be- 
tween them; in Divinity, Jeſus Chriſt is 
the Mediator of redemption between God and 
man; he is the ſurety, the facrifice, the 
prieſt, and the interteſſor of the new cove» 
nant 5; he has ſealed it with his blood, has 


propoſed the terms and conditions of it in his 
Rrrez golpeh 
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ME'DICINE (S.) the art of knowing difeaſes, 


 &c 


rich. 
MF DTTrATE (V.) to ponder, think, or re- 


MEDITATION (s.) fri, cloſe, and retired, 


—— — — re er oO" — — 
. 
4 : 
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MED 
E ſpel, has inſtituted the form of it in bap- 
tiſm, and repeated the ratifc tion of it in 
the ſacrament of his body and blood; ſome- 
times it is extended to the prieſts and mi- 
niſters of holy things, to holy and devout 
ſons yet alive, and to faints and angels in 


ven. 
MEDIATO'RIAL (A.) of or belonging to 
the office ot buſineſs of a mediator. 
ME'DICAMENT (S.) any phy ſical compoſi- 
tion uſed in the cure of any malady. 
MEDICA'STER (S.) a pretender to know- 
ledge and {kill in phyſick, a quack, cheat, 
or impoſtor. "_ 
MEDYVCINABLE or MED CIN AL (A.) of 
a phyſical or healing nature. | 


and proper remedies for whatever afflicts the 
bodies of mankind, whether internal or ex- 


ternal ; anciently the knowledge of phyſicians] ' 


extended only to external maladies, as hurts, 
_ bruiſes, wounds, &c. but internal affections 
they were wholly ftrangers to, ſuch as fe- 
vers, the gout, pains in the bowels, &c. and 
uſually affirmed them to be the effects of 
God's wrath or vengeance, or the product of 
evil ſpirits, or the art and ſkill of magick, 
how whence ſprung thoſe numberleſs 
impoſtures of charms, n takſmens, 
&c, which the true application to the ſtudy 
of nature, and the virtue of plants, the @co- 
nomy of the human ſtructure, and the cir- 
culation of the blood bas baniſhed ſo far, that 
even the moſt ignorant are delivered from 
the vile impoſition which pretended witches 
and conjurers had expoſed them to. 
MEDIO'CRITY (S.) a mean or middle be- 
tween any two extreams, and commonly is 
applied to a moderation of living, or the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe who are neither poor nor 


fle& upon any thing very ſeriouſly and care- 
fully, in order to find out the truth of the 
propoſition laid down. | 


thinking or pondering upon the nature and 
perties of any thing, but is more particu- 
rly reftrained to pious and divine reflexions 
upon the works and mercies of God, which 
the devout diſpoſition of the firſt Chriſtians 
run into ſuch extreams, as to ſequeſter the 
world, and often- times leave their wives and 
families unprovided for, ard which pave riſe 
to the ſevera] pretended religious ſocieties now 
in being of both men and women called 
monks and nuns. | 
ME'DITATIVE (A.) inclined, or apt to 
think, conſider, or ponder upon thoroughly. 


MEDITERRANEAN (A.) any place incloſed| 


within two cr more lands, or what is called 
inland, 

MEDITERRANEAN SEA (S.) that fea 
which lies between Ezr:pe, Afia and Africa; 


| by the reibt of Gibraltar, has Fwy i 


; between Italy to the welt, Greece and Dd. 


| as far as Conſtantinople, is called the p is; 


M E E 


the north, Aa to the eaſt, and 4%; 

the ſouth ; its parts are Event) dag 
nated, 2s that branch between Spam, France 
and Italy, is called the Tyrrbenian Sea ; that 


22 


mat ia to the eaft, the Adriatich (now com- 
monly called the gulf of Venice } and the h. 
nian Sea ; that which parts Greece from A 

to the Dardaneli, formerly called the Frean 
Sea, is now called the Archipelago ; thay 
which expands itſelf between Greece and Ala 


——{  - £m. 
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| and that much more extended ſea, north cf 
Conflantinople, between Eurcpe to the nonk 
and weſt, Afia to the eaſt, and Audi t 
the fouth, is called the Euxine or Black $4, 

MEDTTRTNA (S.) a Pagan yoddefs, whin 

the ancients believed to preſide over medicing, 

and appointed feſtivals to her honour, calls 

Meditrinalia, in which they offered her tew 

and old wine, drinking a little of each in the 

form of a medicine, eſteeming wine mut. 
rately taken as a preſervative agꝛinſt mel 
diſeaſes. 

MEDIUM G.) the mean or middle beter 
two extreams ; alſo the conſſitution or fans 
of any ſpace through which bodies more, « 
in which they act, as the air or the ung 
common and krown to us, befides which 
there is the ſubtle or ethereal medium, of u. 
other of a much finer and penetrating natur 
than that we are acquainted with, and which 
fills the ſpace of the upper regions accordiy 
to the opinion of ſome philoſophers; th 
aſtrologers have what they call the nar 
cœli, or the middle heaven, which i the 
tenth houſe or angle of the ſouth in an af 
logical figure, in which planets and ſtam hare (EL 
the greateſt altitude that they can have, t in 4 
act with the greateſt vigour and efficacy ; t agau, 
ſicniſies kings, governors, commanden, ad 
a!) ſorts of magiſtrates ; alſo promotions, l. are n 
nour, &c, verne 

ME'DLAR (s.) a fruit ſo called, ſomewix two | 
like a pear, . 

ME'DLER (S.) a buſy-body, one that lows week) 
concern himſelf with other people's aff in 

ME'DLY (s.) a . mixture or jumbled miles. 
various things together, 

MEEK (A.) mild, gentle, quiet, difficult» 1 
provoke, or make angry, patient, long da. 
feri 


ng. * A 
MEE'KNESS (S.) that happy, quiet, 4. a 


— 
rr 
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DE 


gentle diſpofition of mind, that 1s not reaſon, 
provoked or ſtirred up to anger. | with tl 
MEEN or MIEN (S.) the air or cini d Ba 
perſon's countenance or body 0 


fy, app 
ELIOI 


amendi 
E'LIT 


MEER or MERE G.) in ihr, wit 
merly a market-town, but is nw wh 
village; diftant from Londen 87 comput 


and 103 meaſured miles. - — 
3 44. downright, arrant, pon ELLE 
MEER (s.) a meaſure of ground uid 4 Ia 


jx is divided from the #eftern or Allarick Sea | 


MEL 


ner1 in Darbyſbire, and other places, 
_ from 30 to 32 yards in length. 
MEET (A.) proper, fit, right, juſt, equitable, 
MEET or METE (V.) to meaſure ; alſo to 
come together like two perſons that are going 
contrary ways; alſo to aſſemble or gather to- 
zether many perſons in one place for as of 
devotion, pleaſure, buſineſs, &c. 
MEE'T _ (S.) properneſs, fitneſs, juſtneſs, 
+ ſuitableneſs. 
MEGALE'SIA (S.) a folemn feſtival celebrated 
among the Romans on the 12th of April, in 


- honour of the great mother of the gods 
th of | called Cybele or Rhea, at which were games 
north and combats held before the temple of that 
alia ty goddeſs ; the-women danced in the proceſſion, 
(> Se, and the magiſtrates walked in their robes, 


the figure of the goddeſs being carried before 


= them 
— ME'GRIM (S.) a very trouble ſome diſtemper 
* in the head, that occaſions great pain in the 


temples, or fore · part of the head, ſometimes 
ꝛccompanied with ſwimmings, noiſes, and 


1 ſwoonings. 
255 LA (S.) the name of a ſurgeon's inſtru · 
between ment, commonly called a probe or tent, made 
* of ſilver or ivory, of various forms, accord- 


ing to the parts it is intended to be applied to, 
and ſometimes uſed in extracting the ſtone 
out of the bladder; 

ELAN CHOLICK or ME'LANCHOLY 


* (A) of a diſpoſition inclined to melancholy, 
1d which penfiveneſs, or over and above thoughtful- 
corte neſs; alſo any thing that is productive of 
n; the {ach a diſpoſition. 
= ELA'SSES (S.) the ſediment that ariſes 
h is the fram the refining of fugar, commonly called 
1b treacle. 
un be IELCOMB or MELCOMUB REGIS (S.) 
ave, a in Do-ſer/hire, on the fide of the ey, over- 
100 i againſt Weymouth, to which it is joined by a 
deny, ud handiome timber bridge 3 theſe two, towns 
ions, by are now incorporated into one body, and go- 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, &c. but the 
ſomewhat two towns both ſend each two mernbers to 
parlament; there are two good markets 
1 weekly on Tueſday and Friday; diſt- nt from 
af in. _ 106 computed, and 132 meaſured 
jumbled 1 | 
| E'LFORD (s.) in „one of the beſt |. 
cult b and largeft towns in England that is not a 
. market · ti wn. 

E LILO r (S.) a ſort of ſweet · ſcented trefoil 
et, af, ot 2 digeſting, mollifyiog nature, for which 
not eat reaſon, a falve called by this name, is made 

vith the juice. of this herb, &c and applied 
nized to chilblains and other infammations, 

ELIORATE (V.) 40 ripen, ſoften, molli- 
ke, was fire ly, a , mend, &c. 

x cal (NEE IORA TION (S.) a ripening, foftening, 


amending, &c, 


ELITES (S.) a | 
FT Seb 
| (S.) a diſeaſe that grows in 
1 1 {cab upon the heel of a horſe's foot; a dry 


MEM 


MELLUFEROUS (A.) of a nature proper for 
bearing and producing honey. 

MELLVFLUENT or MELLYFLUOUS (A.) 
ſweet or flowing with honey, or any ſweet 
matter; alſo eloquent or charming in beauti- 
ful language. 0 

ME'LLOW (A.) ſoſt through age or ripeneſs, 
tender, choice, full of, or intermixed with 
marrow and fatneſs ; alſo a term for a perfon 
that is almoſt drunk. 

ME'LLOWNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
ripeneſs, marrowineſs, or richneſs of meat 
and drink, by its extraordinary goodneſs and 
Fall | 


age. 

MELO'DIOUS (A.) muſical, harmonious, 
pleaſant, or charming in ſound. 

MELO'DIOUSNESS (S.) the delicateneſs, mu- 
ſicalneſs, or harmoniouſneſs of any ſounds. 

MELODY (S.) harmony, muficalneſs, or 
pleaſantneſs of an air or ſong tune. 

ME'LOPES (S.] certain ſpots or ftains in the 
fleſh, occafioned by the violence of a malig- 
nant or peſtilential fever. 

ME'LOS (S.) a diſtemper in the eye, that oc- 
caſions it to burſt aut of the uveous coat, and 
appear like a ſmall apple. 

MELPO'MENE (S.) one of the nine muſes, 
ſaid to be the inventreſs of tragedies, repre- 
ſented with a ſedate and grave countenance, 
richly habited, holding ſcepters and crowns 
in one hand, and a poinard in the other. 

MELT (V.) to diſſolve, or become from a 
firm, ſolid ftate into a liquid condition, as 
fat or butter is by heat, ſo any fort of me- 
tals are the ſame ; likewiſe ſnow, ice, ſugar, 
&c. alſo a cant word for extravagantly ſpend- 
ing any conſiderable ſum of money. © 

ME'LTERS (S.) particular work men who 
melt the bullion in the Mint, to ſtandard it, 
and make it fit for coining ; alſo thoſe who 
refine or purify fat, and make it fit for tal- 
low, workable by the candle-makers or tal- 
low-chandlers. 

ME'LTON- MOWBRAY (S.) in Leiceſterſhire, 
weli-ſeated in a fertile ſoil, and on the banks 
of the Eye, which a!moſt encircleth it, over 
which are two fine ſtone bridges; it is a 
pretty large, well-built town, and has a con- 
fiderable market weekly on Tueſday, for 
corn, catt'e, proviſions, &c. diſtant from 
Landen 7 5 computed, and 88 meaſured miles. 
MEMBER (S.) in Anatony, is an organical 
body made up of ſeveral ſimilar parts deſigned 
for the performance of voluntary actions 3 
alſo any of the exterior parts of a tree ariſing 
from, or growing out of the trunk of a tree, 
or body of an animal ; and in Seciety, it fig- 
nifies ſometimes a profeſſor of ſome particu- 
lar opinions, or one that is free of a compa- 
ny, or that is à repreſentative in parliament 
for a town, city, &c. or in general, a ſubject 
of a kingdom or commonwealth. 

ME'MBRANE (S.) a nervous, fibrous, broad, 

plain, white, and dilatable ſubſtance, which 

covers the bowek, the great cavities of the 
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MEN MEN 
body, the muſcles, &c. and is endowed with &. (S.) certain religious 
an exquiſite, quick, and ſharp ſenſation. of 2 politically kept es the chk - 
MEMBRANOUS ( A.) full or repleniſhed} charge upon the people, who unde ly 
with membranes, ſomething like or belong- | tion. of a voluntary gift, are dig ., NNNPEE: 
ing to a membrane. | at a greater charge than any tax the wh til 
ME'MBRED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the] or fate could, with any fic of, BY 6 
deak and legs of a bird are coloured} pretext of juſtice, la ak, a of 
| . » Way upon them for ther 

from the body. ; | maintenancg ; are four ancient 2 
MEMBRE'TTO (S.) in Acbitecture, is a pi-] who having no lands, go from houſe to hou E" 
laſter that ſupports an arch z and theſe are] begging the alms, which in a mance; ing 
' fluted, but never excerd ane fidering all things, may juſtly be call) . Ed 
flutings or channels ; it is common to adorn} bing or plundering the people . get 
door-caſes, the fronts of galleries and chim- | ite, Facobins, Cordeliers, and Ag me 
ney-pieces with them, and alſo to bear up} theſe may be added the Capuckin le, 7 
dhe cornices and freezes of wainſcots with | Miriam, and others of a later dat, * ftv 
them. ; ME'NDING ($.) the act of repairing a bol and 
MEMOPFRS (s.) are properly ſuch hiftories of garment, &e, that is defeQtive, or the ty of | 
facts as are wrote either by the parties them. of health that is encreaſing after ficloe Ed 
ſelves immediately concerned, or at leaſt were alſo the alteration of trade, or any thing ck EN 
eye · witneſſes to them, though many books] for the better, &, (pok 
go under this name that are not ſo.qualified ; | ME'NDLESHAM (.) in Sufflt, a ful real 
it is ſometimes applied to the journals of town, ſeated in the midſt of the Dirt, hut — 
Jearned ſocieties, and ſometimes to the repre- | handſome church, and a ſmall market wet diſh 
ſentations or papers delivered by ambaſſadors ly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Ladn 6; un- 1 
from or to kings, princes, or ſtates. | puted, and 76 meaſured miles. to hi 
ME'MORABLE (A.) ſomething remarkablejME'NI (S.) the name of an ancient gui ER. 
or worthy to be continued in remembrance, | worſhipped particularly by the Jewz, wiid — 
either upon account of the beneſit received, | the prophets Jaiab and Ferenich wn ER. 
and ſo to excite joy and thankſgiving, as the] them for, the one under the name of qua form 
revolution in 1688, or of damage ſuſtained of heaven or the moon, and the other 1 
or threatened, as of the fire of Land in] Meni, which is ſuppoſed to be the tune wid BY ©. 
2666. Aftarta and Venus Carleftis, Jeremiab n: Teen 
ME'MORABLENESS (S.) of @ nature or 8 with honouring the queea « ERC 
quality deſerving to be remembred. | ven ſo far, that the fathers lighted the ON | 
MEMORA'NDUM (S.) a minute or thort| fire, the mothers kneaded the cakes, a globe 
note made or taken of any thing to perpetu- { the children gathered the wood, and thy the d 
ate the remembrance of it, and to prevent in return for his rebuke aſſure hin, x N de 
miflakes and forgetfulneſe. | they would worſhip her as their fathen ba the p 
MEMORIAL (S.) the repreſentation ef 2 done before them ; becauſe that fron & 
matter or thing, which ought to be accord-| time of their ceaſing to ſacrifice to her ti end 
ing to the truth, it being applied to a remon- | had been affiifted with ſword and famine ar 
dance made by one prince or Aate to an- | ME'NIAL (A.) of or belonging to the inks de, in 
other, of the Rate or condition of ſomething} of a houſe, as a fervant that is to clean s 
complained of; alſo a monument or tomb- do the work about the houſe, is called a c. pader 
N Heme: great men os wal - * 
Hts. Prom MENINGES (8.) two thin ſkins which + r e 
MEMORY (8.) that faculty of the mind or cloſe the ſobſtance of the brain. — 
mul, whereby paſt things are repreſented to| MENI'SCUS (8.) a ſmall or little moot 7 5 
the mind as if preſer in Anatomy, it is the| MEN1'SCUS GLASSES (S.) fuch as ar as: BWP © 
retention, mirks, or footſteps im in! ver on the outſide, and concave on the nt x he 
ſeveral places in the barky ſubſtance, or fold- | like watch-glaſſes that cover, or ar: put BP" 
ing Aber of the brain, by the motion the dial-glates, TROP 

. objedts. - [MENIVER or ME NEVER (S.) 2 1 8 
ME'MPHITES (80) a fort of Egyptian ſtone, white furr or tkin of a ſmall Mimi. N cf 
to be endged with this property, that. mal. mer 
| If pulverized and lad upon a member that is| ME/NSES (S.) the naturs! or monthly fer Ref 
to be cnt off, it will deaden it, fo that the tions belonging to the female ſex, or 97 * 
patient feels no pain in the operation. tions of blood from the wagine of the vow cn 
MENACE (V.) to threaten, huff, vapour, | being as it were the purification of the bat), dods or 
talk big. or pretend to great matters. which begin uſually io health) perſons 8 * 
ME'NACES (S.) threatenings, or the pouring | 13 or 14 years old, and ceaſe paturaly RCH, 
out of angry expreſiions. women with child, and in thoſe fo 1 any { 
MEND (V.] to improve, grow better, repair, vanced in years, as to be paſt chid ag | 
or reform bm & wicked to a good life. of which it is an fign, a0d groelh Ty 

ME'NDICANT 6r ME'NDICANT FRIAR, | ceaſes in thoſe that give fuck Mi 


MER 

ENSTRUOUS or MENSTRUAL (A.) 
— of or belonging 2 , or any mouth 
"nn : heal purga 
dau. Arab (S,) that which is to be diſ- 
tobe tilled, or a liquor which corrodes metals, and 
— Aolves ſtones, as vinegar, aqua · ſortis, ſpirit 
ln, r of wine, &c. ſometimes it is taken for the 


+ mortuur, which is left after diſtillation. 
sn ABLE (A.) that is capable of be- 


ing meaſured. 
ENSURA'TION (S.) meaſuring, and is 


n. generally applied to the art of meaſuring geo- 
_— — — and ſollds, whereby the 
aw quantity of work done, or to be done, or 
. fuff uſed or required to be uſed is computed, 


and from thence the value of lam or charge 


* of buildings, &c. may be known. 

de ta ENTAL (A) belonging to the mind. 

bet, FNTAL RESERVATION (S.) is words 
ning & ſpoken with a double entendre, which the 
2 nul real intention and purpoſe of ſpeaker is 
t, hav concealed, by appearing to the heater under a 


diſpuiſe with a different meaning. 


a. ATION (v.) to ſpeak, or take notice of, 
6; aw to hint or name a or thing to others. 
ERA'CEOUS (A.) pure, unmixed, with- 


out any adulteration. 
E'RCANTILE (A.) in the manner and 
form of 4 merchant, or publick trader ; and 
among Us, refers to the laws, cuſtoms, &c. 
of thole gentlemen that trade in or to fo- 
reign parts and commodities. 
ERCA'TOR'S CHART or PROJE'CTI- 
ON (S.) a deſcription or projection of the 
globe or face of the earth in plano, wherein 
the degrees upon the meridian increaſe to- 
wards the poles, in the ſame proportion that 
the parallel circles decreaſe upon the globe; 
thi is chiefly uſed by mariners, becauſe of its 
traftnefs and eafineſs both in the uſe and 
tonſtruction, and called Mercator s, becauſe 
he, in the time that the true inventor Mr. 
right was gone a long voyage, publiſhed it 
under his name; ſo that an account of a 
oy2ge taken or marked down, upon, or 
by one of theſe charts, is called Mercator's 
ſailing by the navigators. 
'RCENARY (A.) of a diſpoſition that 
wil! do nothing without money or reward, 
nd any thing with or for it, and fo conſe- 
ev holden, to be bribed or cor- 
t 


pted. 
ERCENARINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, de- 
irous of rewards, . 

ERCER (S.) a tradeſman that ſells broad 
ls of all forts ready wrought. 


ml ug (S.) goods that mercers fell or 
cal in, 
we RCHANDIZE (S.) any fort of vendible 
/ DOCS or commocities 2 
ſons id bf wt. 3 alſo any trade or buſi 


RCHANDYZE (v.) to traffick or trade 

any fort of goods, eſpecially to or from fo- 

en parts. 

ACHANDI'ZING (S.) all forts of traf. 
I 


MER 
fick, trading, or dealing, but particularly fo 

ME'RCHANTABLE (A.) any fort of goods 
that are in ſuth a condition as the market 
= was faſhionable, in good order, and fit 

v . 

ME'RCHANT-MAN (S.) among the Sea- 
men, is a ſhip fitted out not only with the 
neceſſaries for a voyage, but with commodi- 
ties for trade, to which it is peculiarly appro- 
priated, and ſo has ſeldom more hands than 
are ſufficient to work the ſhip, or conduct it 
through its voyage, without regard to fight- 
ing or defence, unleſs in dangerous places for 
pirates, or in times of war, where convoys 
are not to be got. 

MERCHANT-TATLORS (S.) a ſelect com- 
pany among the ſeveral diſtinctions of the 
city of London, of which ſeven kings have 
been members, viz. Richard IId and IIId, 
Edward IVth, Henry IVth, Vth, Vith, 
and VIith ; they are, at this day, a 
confiderable company, though their appella- 
tion is but contemptible, and the occupation 


by the vulgar deſpiſed, and i 
treated 


MERCHE (s.) in Cambridgebire, a 
mean town, but has «ſol market weekly 
on Friday ; diſtant 67 computed 
and 79 meaſured miles. y 

ME'RCIFUL (A.) tender-hearted, pitiful, or 
com te. 

ME'RCIFULNESS (s.) of a compaſſionate 
diſpoſition, full of tenderneſs and charity, 
inclined to relieve the miſerable, and forgive 


offences. 
ME'RCILESS (A.) cruel, hard - hearted, 
without „ unmoved at another's 
miſery and diſtreſs. 


ME'RCILESSNESS (S.) cruelty, tyrannical- 
neſs, hard-heartedneſs. 
MERCURIAL (A.) lively, briſk, full of ac- 
tion, ingenious, inventive, &c. 
MERCURIA'LE (S.) an aſſembly of the par- 
liament of Paris, held the firſt Wedneſday 
aſter St. Martin's day, and the firſt Wednei- 
day after Eaſter week, where the firſt prefi- 
dent, and one of the attorneys general ſpeale 
againſt the cheats and diſorders committed in 
the adminiftring of juftice ; alſo the ſpeech 
itſelf is called by this name, and ſometimes 
it means any publick reproof and reprimand. 
MERCU*RIALIST (S.) among the Aſtrola- 
gers, is one that is born under the planet 
Mercury; and among Us at this time, it is 
ſpoke of one that gives into the common and 
extravagant uſe of quickfilver both properly 
and improperly. 
MERCU'RIAL PHOSPHORUS (5) a plea- 
ſant and innocent experiment of producing 
light, by ſhaking mercury in vacuo. 
MERCU'RIALS (S.) medicines made up, pre- 
pared with, or compounded of mercury or 
uick ſilver. | 


new: 


ME'RCURIES (S.) the ſellers or carriers of 


MER 
papers from houſe to houſe; alſo the 
name of thoſe who keep ſhops to receive 
from the printing-offices in large 
parcels, on -purpoſe to diſtribute them to the 
carriers or hawkers. 

ME'RCURY (s.) vulgarly called quick ſilver; 
this name is given by the chymiſts to all li- 
quids that will not take fire, whether ſpiritu- 
ous, acid, or aqueous; ſome call the ſpirit 
drawn from plants or animals by this name, 
and others any acid chymical liquor what- 
ever ; it is one of the chymical principles by 
which they pretend to ſolve the phænomena 
of nature; with the Herelds, it means the 

rple colour; with the Aſtronomers, it is the 
Nad of all the planets, and loweſt, except 


the mcon, though in ſome ſyſtems he is 


in the ſun's deferent, without any pro- 
per orb of his own, only an epicycle, where- 
by he is ſometimes placed above the ſun, and 
rendered inviſible z experience aſſures us he is 
never above 28 degrees removed from the 
ſun, nor Venus above 48, and therefore nei- 
ther of them can ever make any aſpect with 
the ſun, but a conjunction, which in truth 
is none ; this planet is of a duſky colour, and 
but ſeldom ſeen ; his mean motion is 59 mi- 
nutes and 8 ſeconds, but ſometimes ſo ſwift, 
that he goes a whole degree and 40 minutes 
in a day; the aſtrologers ſay his nature is va- 
rious, and participates much with the planet 
he is with, or beheld by, but that in his own 
nature he is cold and dry, a great ſtirrer up 
of winds, and being ſtrong, ſignifies a good 
wit, or one of a ſubtle, politick, ſt udious diſ- 
poſition, but when ill-dignified, a whimſica], 
careleſs, troubleſome, prating, lying buffoon, 
Kc. among the Ancients, he is called the 
meſſenger of the gods, and was worſhipped as 
the deity that immediately preſided over 
learning, elequence, and trade; the Greeks 
call him Hermes, or the interpreter of the 
will of the gods; he is ſaid to be the inventor 
of muſick, which others aſcribe to b, 
and many -other things are allowed him, 
which we have as little to ſay to, as that 
he was the ſon of Fupiter, begotten upon 
Maia, &c. 
ME'RCY (S.) a virtue that influences or in- 
ſpires our minds with compaſſion for the mi · 
ſeries and misfortunes of our brethren, and 
inclines us to forgive thoſe who have any 
ways offended us ; in the Scripture Language, 
thoſe acts of goodneſs beſtowed upon the 
creature by Almighty God, are called mercies. 
MERCY-SEA'T (S.) in the Jeroiſb Church, 
was the covering of the ark of the covenant, 
or of the holy cheſt, in which the tables of 
the law were depofited, made of gold, at 
the two ends whereof were fixed the two che- 
rubims of the ſame metal, which by their 
wings extended forwards, ſeemed to form a 
throne for the Majeſty of God, who in 
ſeripture is repreſented to us as fitting between 
the cherubims, and the ark itſelf was as it 


term, they ſettle a firſt meridian, frog 


| 
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were his foot - ſtool; it was 
God gave his orcs to Mn e 
high- prieft that conſulted him ; in the Feel 
ſiaſtical Fiyle of the Chriſtian church the 
crown-work or canopy over the altar i calle 
MERETRICIOUS Jura 
7 A. ofa . 
inclination or diſpoſition "ut, wha 


MERIDIAN (s.) a circle of the über ti 


from north to ſouth, under which all 
have noon at the ſame time. Geographery 
uſe meridians to mark the longitudes, that is 
to ſhew how much one plate is more eat « 
weſt than another, taking the length of the 
world from eaſt to weſt ; and to have a fins 


whence they begin to reckon the loogrute 
drawing from weſt to eaſt. Moſt gegen. 


phers have choſen the Carary iſlands in the 
weſt of Africa for the firſt meridian; the 


Dutch make © ue? through the Tererif Ilan 
and the Cape Verd, and the French through 
the weſt part of the iſland of Iron more wel 


terly, as Ptolemy did, which makes 1 &,. 
ference of 2 degrees, 44 minutes. The Py. 
tugueſe have ſettled their firſt meridian about 
10 degrees beyond that, wiz. through Jom. 
ra, one of the Azores towards America, be- 
cauſe, as they ſay, the needle touched with 
a load-ſtone (which varieth and declineth a. 
moſt every where elſe) in Tercera iſlal 
points directly north; from this account the 
readers of voyages may eafily perceive thi 
notice muſt be carefully taken of the frf 
meridian, or they will make firange wat 
with the fituation of places in reſpett of af 
and weſt, and that the matter itſelf is al- 
ther arbitrary z on the globe, it is the gn. 
duated braſs circle, in which the globe ite 
turns upon its axis, the top and bottom «f 
which are the repreſentative poles of ti 
world. 

MERTDIAN ALTITUDE (S.) is the get 
eſt height of the ſun, or any ſtar above tit 
horizon of any place, and when the w 
comes to this circle, it is noon or mid-day, 
and when a ſtar comes to it, it is full ſouth, 

MERI'DIONAL (A.) of or belonging to u 
ſouth, or towards the ſouth, 

MERYDIONAL DIFFERENCE (8. in Na 
wigation, is the difference of Jongitude be. 
tween any place a ſhip came from, and w 
1s in. ; 

MERT'ONETHSHIRE (5) in 2 
is exceeding mountainous and rock), 
pleaſant, and generally inclin'd to bartenoe, 
bearing but thin crops of corn, yet * bm 
to feed good flocks of ſheep and herds of 9 
tle ; the mountains are ſo high, — 
many places two men may ſtand and di , 
together, each upon a ſeveral dune m 
muſt travel a es before they 
meet; it is well- wa 4 
Gored with deer, fow! and fiſh; it BY 
thinly inhabited, though it lies 00 


= 7 | 
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| miles in length, and is about 108 
| — cos it contains 37 pariſhes, and 
three market- towns, and ſends one member 
to parliament 3 its principal commodity or 
manufacture is wrought cottons. | 
MERIT (S.) deſert, worth, excellency, or 
the moral of mens actions that de- 
ſerve reward; and ſometimes it is applied to 
i t for ill-ddigg, Kc. The School 
Divines, in their diſputes, have diſtinguiſhed 
the ſorts of merit, and call one by the name 
of merit of congruity, which is, When there 
is no proportion between the reward and the 
action, but the goodneſs and liberality of the 
beftower makes up, and accepts of the deficien- 
cy of the a&tion ; the other they call merit of 
condignity, and that is where the action and 
reward are 1 , a3 a ſervant's wages 
and his work, &c. 
IERIT (V.) to deſerve either reward or 
puniſhment for the good or bad actions that 


a perſon does. 

ERITO/RIOUS (A.) ſomething that de- 
ſerves reward or encouragement, &c. 
{ERITO'RIOUSNESS (S.) deſervingneſs, 
worthy of reward or encoura 


gement. 
ERITOT (s.) childrens play at ſwinging in 


a 

FRLON (S.) in Fortification, that part of 
a parapet which is between two embrazures 
of a „ whoſe length is commonly 
nine foot next the guns, and fix on the 
A and thick - 
neſs 18. 


IERMAID (S.) an imaginary ſea monſter, 

reported to have the upper parts like a wo- 

man, and the lower parts like a fiſh 5 this 

Rory is taken from the Syrens that are re- 

potted by the * * to have endeavoured 
g. by 


to tempt Ulyſſes, finging very harmo- 
niouſly ; ſome hiſtorians and travellers affirm, 
they have ſeen creatures like what are called 
mer-men and mer-maids, hut none come up to 
= draughts of them in painting, heral- 
if, &, | 
ERRIMENT or ME'RRY-MAKING 
($.) a feaſting, jollity, or company met to- 
 RRINESS | ) plea | tneſs ls 
(8. 4 rieſs 
cheerfulneſs, briſkneſs, or livelineſs be diſpo- 
ſition, or mind, 


[ERRY (A.) gay, lively, briſk, frolick, 
Jocund. 


ESENTERY (s.) the membrane of the 
feriimgum double, enriched with glandules, 
berves, arteries, veins, chyliferous and lym- 
Phatick veſſels ; it is ſituated in the middle of 
the abdomen, and contains the inteſtines in a 
wonderful manner; it has a great glandule 
in the middle, called Pancreas aft/lii, about 
Which are ſeveral other leſſer glandules, to 
whith the milky veſſels of the firſt rank 
ſtand, from the ititeſtines and lymphatick 
veſſels, from the liver and other parts ; from 
Wt Glatduke ogain the thilky veſſels of the 
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ſecond rank aſcend to the veſſels that carry 
the maſs of chyle, and diſcharge themſelves 
into it; it is of a circular figure, with a nar- 
row production, to which the end of the co- 
lon, ind beginning of the rectum are tied; 
it is about four fingers and a half in diame- 
ter; its circumference being full of plaits and 
foldings, is about three ells in length; it is 
ſtrongly tied or faſtened to the thtee firft yer- 
tebræ of the loins. | 

ME'SLIN or MA'SLIN (S.) 4 mixed ſort of 
corn or meal, as wheat and tye to niake 
bread with ; alſo the bread ſo made. 

MESN or MEASNE (S.) a Law Term, ſig- 
nifying him who is of a manor, and 
ſo hath tenants holding of him, though he 
himſelf holds of the king or ſuperior lord ; 
alſo the name of a wtit where the tenant 
is diſtrained for ſervice due from the meſn to 
the ſuperior lord. 

ME'SNAGERY or MA'NAGERY (S.) the 
art of prudently regulating a family. 

MESOLA'BE or MESOLA'BIUM (S.) a ma- 
thematical inſtrument invented by the old 
mathematicians, for the finding two mean 
proportionals mechanically, which they could 
not geometrically, conſiſting of three paralle- 
lograms moving in a groove to certain inter- 
ſections. 

MESS (S.) a portion or quantity of viftuals 
appointed for one or more perſons, eſpecially 
on board a ſhip ; on ſhore it is commonly ap- 
plied to a ſmall porringer full of broth, of 
other ſort of ſpoon- meat. 

MESS (V.) to eat together out of one and the 
ſame diſh, or of one and the ſame joint of 
meat, particularly ſpoke of the nianner of 
eating on ſhip- board. 

MESSAGE (S.) the particular buſineſs ot er- 
rand that any one is ſent about. 

ME'SSENGER (S.) a perſon that is ſent from 
one place and perſon to another to deliver 
meſſages, or go of errands; there are alſo 
many officers belonging to the ſtate that are 
called by this name, ſome immediately undet 
the command and direction of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, that are always in a readineſs to be 
ſent with a diſpatch, either foreign or dome(= 
tick ; they are alſo etnployed to take up per- 
ſons for high treaſon, or other offences againſt 
the ſtate, with the ſecretaries warrants, that 
do not properly fall under the cognizante of 
the common law, and which ſometimes are 
not proper to be publickly known what they 
are; for which purpoſe the #eſerpers houſes 
are allowed to be made priſons, and the go- 
vernment allows them 6s. 8 d. fer day; 
when they are diſpatched abroad, their tra» 
velling-allowance is lated, wiz. to Paris 301, 
to Hallau 25). to Edinburgh 40l. to bland 
1 proportionably for a ſhorter or 

her diſtance z there are 20 of them al⸗ 

ways in waiting, who are relieved monthly, 

and thus diſtributed 3 four at court, five at 

each goers office, . 
185 
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for North Britain, three at the council-office, 
and one at the lord chamberlain's ; their ſa- 
laries are 45/. per annum, and the place is 
, uſually purchaſed for about 300 J. beſides 
theſe, every court of juſtice has officers un- 
der this character, and particularly the Ex- 
chequer, where the four pourſuivants go by 
this name; there is alſo a perſon kept by 
the ſtate on purpoſe to go and ſearch for, and 
ſeize treaſonable books and libels in printers 
or bookſellers ſhops or houſes, called in an 
eſpecial manner, the =eſſenger of the preſs. 
MESSIAH (S.) properly ſignifies the Anoint- 
ed, and is principally given to that Sovereign 
Deliverer that was expected by the Jews, 
and whom they vainly do expect even to this 
day, ſince he is already come at the appointed 
time in the perſon of our Lord and Savicur 
eſus Chriſt. They were uſed to anoint 
ings, high prieſts, and ſometimes prophets, 
but this anointing was external, but that of 
Chriſt was rather ſymbolical and ſpiritual, 
by the endowment of the mind with ſuper- 
natural wiſdom, power, and ſtrength of the 
Holy Ghoſt. The anc'ent prophets had 
foretold that the true Meſſiah ſhould be God 
and man, exalted and abaſed, maſter and 
ſervant, prieſt and victim, king and ſubject, 
mortal, and a conqueror of death, rich and 
poor, a king, a conqueror, gl-rious, a man 
of griefs, involved in infirmities, unknown, 
in a ſtate of abjection and humiliation, to be 
born of a virgin, of the tribe of Judab, of 
the race of David, in the village of Bethle- 
bem ; all theſe ſeeming contrarities were to 
be fulfilled in the Miah, and evidently 
were ſo in Jeſus Chriſt, who alſo continues 
for ever, and who fu'filled every part of the 
3 relating to him; but as the Jerws 
ve, ſo they do ſtill deny the ſcriptures to 
be underſtood in the ſenſe they evidently 
muſt be, or they can never be fulfilled, as 
appears from the romantick ſchemes they 
have invented, and the endleſs impoſtures 
they are ſubject to by falſe pretenders, who 
have from time to time ſet themſelves up for 
the Meſſiab. 
MESSIEU'RS (S.) a French title of civility 
and honour, now frequently made uſe of for 
ons that trade in partnerſhip, whether 
kers, mercers, &c. in Learning, ſeveral 
books are publiſhed under the names of the 
Meſficurs de Port Royal, or an academy, col- 
lege, or univerſity ; all publick ſpeakers, and 
eſpecially the French lawyers in their plead- 
ings, uſe this term, and is the ſame with our 
addreſs to the audience under the title of gen- 
tlemen. 
ME'SS-MATE (S.) on board of ſhip, one that 
is joined with another in eating. 
ME'SSUAGE (S.) the Law Term for a dwel- 
ling-houſe, with ſome land affigned for its 
uſe; under this charaQter a garden, ſhop, 
mill, chamber, &c. may be called; but in 
the Seutcb Law, it means the principal dwel- 


MET 
ling · houſe within any ba | 
commonly call the mb Oe 

MET A'BASIS (S.) a paſſing oi going 
one thing or ſubject to another; AF» 
ick, when the indications or methods of — 
vary; and in Oratory, when the feaker 
makes digreſſions and tranſitions from ond 

ſubject to another. 

META'CHRONISM (S.) an error or wfel 

METAL 80 ſimple, foſfil 

Al. (S9 a imple, „nde 
pable of fuſion, and ſo NI 
and by cold coagulates and hardens into a (4 
maſs that may be diſtended by the hamme; 
there are ſeveral pure or natural ral, wy 
as many factitious or compound ones; th 
natural are gold, filver, copper, iron, &, 
the made ones are braſs, bath-metal, jel. 
metal, & c. the heralds uſe but two, viz, 6, 
gold, and Argent, ſilver; the ſeveral pre- 
ties of metals is too large a fubjet fry 
place, only take notice, that the moſt pur 
are ſpecifically the heavieſt, and gold is bo 
the moſt ponderous and ductile; in Cum 
it is not the quality but the quantity th 
muſt be regarded, and the manner of calig 
the ordnance z as when they ſay the p 
laid under metal, the mouth is lower tha 
the breech, and contrarily when the maul 
is higher than the breech, it is Gaidtolr 
over metal ; when point blank, then iti 
ſaid to lie right with her metal, and if ay 
part is made thick and ſtrong with metal l 
is ſaid to be well-fortified with metal, 

METALE'PSIS (S.) a participating, comm 
nicating, tranſlating, or explaining ; in 
tory, it is the continuing a trope in one wi 
through a ſucceflion of fignifications. 


META'LLICK or ME/TALLINE (AY. dry 
taking of the nature and properties of meth b. 
ſomething like to metal. = 


ME'TALLIST (S.) a trader or det l, 
or ſtudier of the nature and properties i 
metals, a 

METALLU'RGY (S.) the art of makiy 
finding, cleanſing, ſmelting, or refining te. 
tals or matters to make of; allo 8 
work in metals when fo prepared. 

METAMO'RPHISTS (S.) a name gired 9 
certain Sacramentarians, who in the 158 
century affirmed, that Chriſt's natural bf 
with which he aſcended into heaven, m 
wholly deified, not conſidering that the 
and circumſcription, and diviſibility, u 
compatible, 

METAMO'RPHIZE (V.) to change m 
one ſhape or form to another, as from i 
to a beaſt, and the contrary- 

MET AMO'RPHOSIS W 
and unexpected change or * 
fon or thing; alſo the natural fte 
change that plants, animals, Kc. ® 
from the ſecd to their petſect growth, 

ME'TAPHOR (S.) a figure 12 1 


— 
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whereby 2 —_ is changed from its natural 
meaning or fignification to another, or us 
which the proper name of one thing is tranſ- 
lated and applied to ſome other thing, which 


in a more elegant manner explains this fo- 


reigh name. 

ETAPHO/RICAL (A.) of the nature and 
kind of a metaphor, 

ETA/PHRASIS (.) a plain, bare, or lite- 
ral tranſlation of any ſpeech, hiſtory, &c · out 
of one language into that of another. 
(F'TAPHRAST (S.) 4 verbal or literal 


$ tranſlator out of one language into another, 
in (ETAPHY'SICAL (A.) abracted, above na- 
1 ture or phyſicks. a 
—_ IETAPHYSICKS (S.) the ſcience of ab- 
all, m raft reaſoning, or that which contemplates 
„ of WY tense of things without relation to 
matter, 
al, ol BIN --7 4'PTOSIS (8.) in Phy/ich, is the chang- 
wit, 0, ing or degenerating of one diſeaſe into an- 
Ja other, as of a quartan ague into a tertian, or 
a 1 of an apoplexy into a palſy, &c. 
T * ETASTASIS (S.) is the changing or mov- 
fy ing from one place to another, or of a diſ- 
| * eaſe from one part to another, which hap- 
ny. | pens in thoſe perſons who are apoplectick, 
Len when the matter which affects the brain is 
1 tranſated to the ner ves. 
* N ETE (V.) to meaſure, 
rover ETE'MPSYCHI (S.) a. fort of hereticks, 
aun who in imitation of Pythagoras and the Egyp- 
od i tian, held a tranſmigration of ſouls; this 
. error ſpread very much in the firſt ages of 
m_ the Chriſtian church. 
ETEMPSY'CHOSIS (S.) the doctrine of 
b the tranſmigration of the ſoul from one body 
sin to mother, an old opinion of the philoſo- 
aan phers, and entertained both by the Jetos and 
1 0 ome Cbriſtiam; the Jew doctors wrap 
of this doctrine up in a myſterious manner, and 
8 fay, that God has deſtined all ſouls a certain 
ale degree of perfection, which is not attainable 
— in one life only, and therefore are obliged to 
roperti peturn 7 cy upon the earth, and ſo 
animate leveral bodies ſucceſſively, that t 
Are may fulfil all righteouſneſs, and ſo they — 
4. tos punt for the ſeveral ages that a perſon dies 
j at ; this doctrine is faid to be performed two 
5 ye van, the firſt when a ſoul comes into a body 
me 1 ready animated, and ſecondly, when it en- 
2 un l. ers into a body newly formed, either to ex- 
— J pate ray crime it has committed in a for- 
* Per body, or to acquire a greater degree of 
7 _ anckty ; all the eaſtern nations are *. — 45 
55 cted to this opinion, The Chineſe affirm, 
3 ** Aeliab an Indian philoſopher, Who was 
bon. darm about 1000 years before Chriſt, was the 
| Prit that taught this doctrine, and that in 
, ch year after Chrif, that he had been 
wn 147 Fern 5000 times, and that the laſt time he 
* ppeared in the form of a white elephant ; 


* pon this printiple they frequently commit 
oth. 0 it dilorders, and kill their children when 


bud themſelves under any difficulty of 


MET 
maintaining them, and are very indifferent 
abour dying ; from hence they are ſcrupulous 
of killing any animal whatever, for fear of 
violating the ſouls of their fathers or near re- 
lations, who may poſſibly inhabit them. 

METE'MPTOSIS (S.) a Chramobgical Term 
for the ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent 
the new moon from happening a day too 
late in the computation, 

METEOROLO'GICAL (A.) fomething re- 
lating, b-longing, or pertaining to meteors. 

METEORO'LOGY (S.) the doctrine or 
knowledge of meteors, 

ME'TEORS (S.) are imperfe& mixtures of the 
elements, drawn up by the ſun, and ſo vari- 
ouſly formed into comets or blazing flars, or 
other ſtrange appearances in the air, as zgnes 
fatui, Cc. but more ordinarily into hail, 
ſnow, and hoary froſt, 

METHE'GLIN (S.) a very pleaſant and 
wholſome liquor, compoſed of honey, thus ; 
put as much live honey naturally running 
from the comb inte ſpring water, as that 
when it is thoroughly diflolved an egg will 
ſtand ſuſpended in it, then boil it ſo long as 
that it will ſwim a ſmall matter above the 
ſurface ; when cool put to every 15 gallons, 
of ginger, cloves and mace, each one ounce, 
and of cinnamon half an ounce, all groſly 
broken, and to , the working add a 
ſmall quantity of yeaſt ; after it has done 
working let it ſtand one month to ſettle, and 
then draw it off in bottles. 

METHOD (S.) a particular, ſet, regular way 
of doing any fort of buſineſs, or an orderly 
proceſs by way of argumentation, whereby we 
either come to a truth we were in purſuit of, 
or convince others that they were miſtaken 
and when it is applied to Mathematicks, there 
are two particular diſtinctions, reſo/utron and 
compoſitien, Reſo'ution is more eſpecially called 
analytick or algebraick, becauſe it ſhews how 
to ſolve queſtions, and demonſtrate theorems, 
by enquiring into the fundamental nature and 
frame of things, which by this art is as it 
were taken all to pieces, and ſo put orderly 
together again. Compoſition, common'y called 
ſyathetick, is only practicable in things, whoſe 
principles we perfectly know, and is not ap- 
plicable to phy ſicks or natural philoſophy, be- 
cauſe the intimate natures and eſſences of 
things are to us unknown. 

METHO'DICAL (A.) regular, orderly, ac- 
cording to certain and known rules. 

ME'THODIST (S.) one that acts or does 
things by a particular mode, manner, or 
rule; there is now a ſet of perſons who call 
themſelves Methodiſts, and pretend to more 
ſanctity and purity of life than other people, 
and go about preaching, finging pſalms, 
hymns, &c. in the fields, fireets, and private 
houſes, 


METHODTZz E (V.) to regulate, put in or- 
der, or adjuſt according to the beſt rules and 
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MET 
OULD (S.) in Norfolk, a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 68 computed, and 80 
meaſured mi es. R 8 ö ook ** 0 
ETO NICK YEA 92 or 0 

2 years, when the lunations of the moon 
nearly return to the ſame courſe they were 
19 years before. 

ME”"TONYMY (S.) a changing or putting 

one name for, or inftead of another, and 
this is varied four general ways; firſt, by 
putting the inventor for the thing invented ; 
ſecondly, the matter or thing.containing for 
the matter or thing contained ; thirdly, the 
effect for the cauſe j fourthly, the fign for 
the thing ſignified. 

ME'”TOPES (S.) ſpaces or diſtances between 
the Triglyphs in the Dorick freeze ; and ſome- 
times they are applied to the ſpace between 
the mortiſc-holes of rafters and planks ; the 
erchitects have been very curious about theſe 
ornamental decorations, ſome affirming they 
ought to be perfectly ſquare, and others that 
they ought to be ſomewhat longer than 
wide, that ſo they might appear ſquare, 
which upon account of the ſmall projection 
of the little bandelet, in which they termi- 
nate, and which hides ſome part, and ſo 
conſequently will hinder them from appear- 
ing to the eye ſquare ; the ancients uſed to 
adorn theſe interſt ces with oxes heads, ba- 
ſons, or ſome veſſels uſed in the ancient ſa- 
crifices ; and ſome architect: go ſo far as to 
affirm this order ought to be uſed only in 
temples, churches, &c. 

METOPO'SCOPY (S.) the fame with Phy- 
foognomy, or the art of knowing the inclina- 
tions and diſpoſitions of by their counte- 


nances. 

ME TRE or ME“ TER (S.) meaſure or poe- 
try compoſed aſter ſome ſet partiaular man- 
ner or meaſure, 

ME'TRICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
poetry, or compoſitions by meaſure. 

METRO“ POLIS (S.) the principal, chief, 
great, or head city of any kingdom or pro- 


vince. 
METROPOLITAN (A.) belonging to the 
chief or head city or is, 


METROPO'LIT AN (S.) a Church Term for 
the princip1], chief, or head biſhop, intro- 
duced by, and uſed in the council of Nice; 
by the ancient Netitia's of the church, it 
appears, that the metropolitan was above the 
archbiſhop, and below the patriarch ; the ti- 
tle of archbiſhop of Canterbury is primate and 
metropolitan of all England, and the title of 
the archbiſhop of York is primate and metro- 
politan of England, 

ME'TTLE (S.) fpirit, vigour, activity, live- 
linefs, briſknels, &c. c a 


, 
ME'TTLESOME (A.) briſk, lively, acti 
fall of fire, life, and vigour. . 
METZ O or ME'ZZO TINTO (S.) a pecu- 


ä 


in imitation of waſhing or drawing io 
ink ; to perform it, they rake, 2 
punch the ſurface of the Plate all over, vid 


„ and ſo 
till the whole looks like 3 . 
then the out · line of the defign or picture ig 
drawn or traced pon this ground ſo pregard, 
and then, with burniſhers, ſerapen, ke 
they pare or cut away the parts that rec 
any degree of light, the ground itlelf beg 
the ſtrongeſt or deepeſt ſhadows, and < 
degrees work up the piece till it is finihed, 
ME'UM and TU'UM (s.) a Low Pirofe fi 
that which is the true or right a 
any particular perſon, wh the effed g 
legal conveyance, as an inheritance, or of þ, 
gacy, or of purchaſe, &c, 
MEW (S.) a fea bird, faid to be 
light in its body, that is carried away with 


puff of wind, from whence it is nk 
the Keroghphica repreſentation of an i 
ſtant, unſettled perſon or diſpoſition ; all th 


name of a cage or place to keep hawks in 
while they moult or change their feathen, 
from whence the place where the king's fr 
bles are now built near Charinꝑ · Cr took i 
name, being formerly appointed for the king) 
falconry or mew cage, where the hawks wa 
kept and trained, 

MEW (V.) to make a noiſe, or cry like a at; 
alſo to caſt or ſhed the horns like a ſtag; ib 
to impriſon or ſhut up in a cloſe or coatued 
room or chamber, 

MEZUZO'TH G,) this name is given by th 
Fews to certain pieces of parchment that 
they put, hide, or fix in the door - puh of 
their houſes, according to Deut. vi. 9. and. 
13. where, that they ſhould not forget tit 
laws of God, it is ſaid, Thou ſhalt write the 
on the poſts of thy bouſe, and on thy gate) 
to fulfil this command literally, and to avod 

the ſcoffs and profa nations of the wicke, 
the rabbins teach, that they ought, at lat, 
to write it upon parchment, and to enchtt 
in ſomething z wherefore they wrote dt 
ſquare piece of parchment prepared on fu. 
poſe, with a particular fort of ink, and 84 
ſquare kind of character, Deut. vl. 4, 5 i 
Ec. Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our Gat ® ® 
Lord, Ic. then they left a little (pact, 1. 
afterwards went on, Deut. xi. 13. 4 
ſhall come to paſi, if thou ſhalt bearien & 
gently to my s, Fe. as far 1 
ſhalt xorite them, Oc. after this they 08 
up the parchment, and put it into a cal, 
wrote on the end of it $hadai, which ** 
of the names of God; they put it . r 
doors of their houſes, chambers, 1d 
places moſt frequented ; they fixed it to . 
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knockers of the doors on the right 66, Cat, 
every time they went in and out they 199% on 
it with the end of one of their fingen, * 
they afterwards kifſed devoutly. M 


MEZZANINE (s.) in ArchiteHure, 


a » 
* 


vu 


MIC 


* aindow ſhorter than it is broad, uſed to give 
light to an attick or en 


| number of the word 
M 4 oP troubleſome creature that 


principa , or other places, 
n uals is kept. , 
MICHAELMAS (s.) in England, is one o 
the general quarter-days, or ny * payment 
of rent, wages, ſalaries, &c. g 2 feſtival 
appointed to be obſerved in the church, in 
honour of St. Michael the arch-angel, who 
js ſuppoſed to be the head of the heavenly 
hoſt, as Lucifer is of the infernal, and that 
God inſtituted him to be the protector of the 
people of Iſrael, and that he conducted them 
the deſart, and whom the generality 

of the Chriſtians imagine to be now the 
r el 

are many paſſages in the O 

— where he is mentioned by 
name, and others where it is ſuppoſed he is 
intended; but the church of Rome celebrate 
three appearances of St. Michael, no where 
mentioned in the ſcripture, which according 
to them have happened long fince the pro- 
mulgation of the Chriſtian doctrine, w!z. 
the firſt is that of Chones or Colyer, in Phry- 
gia, of which they do not pretend to know 
the exact time, but celebrate the feſtival on 


ples, about the end of the th century, this 
is obſerved the 8th of May; and that of the 


upon a rock called the tomb, where at this 


ſea, in the bay between N. and Bri- 
tam; this appearance is faid to be in 706, 
and the feſtival is celebrated in France on the 
16th of Oflober ; Lewis II. king of France, 
inſtituted a military order under this name, at 
Amboiſe, in 1469, and ordered the knights 
to wear every day a golden collar of ſhell- 
work, one within another, laid on a gold 
chain, to which hangs a medal of St, Mi- 
chae! the arch · angel, the ſuppoſed ancient 
protector of France ; the ſtatutes are con- 
tained in 65 chapters, whereof the firſt pre- 
ſcribes that there ſhall be 36 knights, of 
whom the king was head or chief, and that 
| they ſhall forſake all other orders, unl:is they 
they roll de — kings, or dukes ; their motto 
was, "fi 


g a caſe, 1 tremor ocean 5 this order was 
which u very much eſteemed and honoured under four 
it it at 1 kings, but the women- favourites made it 
ers, 10 cheap by ſelling it, and fo rendered it com- 
ed it to mon under the reign of Henry II. and queen 


Catharine of Medici: gave it to any body up- 
on which account the nobili iſed 

*. MICHAEL'S (.) in Cormoall, was an- 
cently a town of ſpeoial note, but now is be- 


bbey of St. Michael is expoſed to the | 


MID 


come a very mean borough, confiſting chiefly 


of mean cottages, yet ſends two members ta 
parliament, and is governed by a port-reeve 
choſe annually at the court-leet of the bigh 
lord, by a jury of the principal inhabitants ; 
diſtant from London 240 computed, and 301 
meaſured miles, 

MT'CROCOSM (S.) the little or 
world; the body of man is ſo called, upon 
account of its extraordinary compoſure, and 
the admirable variety of its ſtructure. 

MICRO'GRAPHY (S.) a diſcourſe or deſcrip- 
tion of ſuch ſmall or little inſets or objects 
as require the belp of glaſſes to diſcover their 
exiſtence 


MICRO*'METER (S.) an aftronomical in- 
ſtrument uſed to diſcover and meafure any 
ſmall diſtance and. other curioſities, in the 
heavens, ſuch as the apparent diameters of 
the planets, &c. there are many curious in- 
vent ions to render this inſtrument very exact 


and uſeful, according to the mind of ſeveral 


ingenious and learned men, who have ſpent 
their thoughts upon this ſubject. 
MYCROPHONE (S.) an inftrument to en- 
creaſe ſmall ſounds, for the benefit of per- 
ſons who are inclined to deafneſs, or that 
hear but imperfectly. | 
MICROSCOPE or E'NGYSCOPE (S.) a 
dioptrical inſtrument, whoſe uſe and con- 
ſtruction is to make thoſe objects ſenfibly 
large that are naturally imperceptible to the 
e of any perſon, by exceedingly enlarging 
thei according to the laws of refraQtion ; 
of theſe ſome are called fimple, others com- 
found or dtuble; the fimple ones conſiſt of a 
fingle lens or ſpherale, the d:uble ones of ma- 
ny regularly combined; the Opticians have 
made great improvements and varieties in this 
inſtrument, and according to the defign and 
uſe, call ſome reſlecting mi s, water 
microſcopes, &c. this inftrument is only a te- 
leſcope inverted, for any teleſcope may be 
converted into a microſcope, by only removing 
the object · glaſs to a greater diſtance from the 
eye-glaſs ; and fince the diſtance of the image 
is various according to the diſtance of the ob- 
je& from the focus, and it is magnified the 
more, as its diſtance from the objet-glals is 
greater, the ſame teleſcope may be ſucceſſively 
converted into microſcopes, which magnify the 
objects in different degrees. 
MICROU'STICKS (S.) inftruments that en- 
— ſounds, and conſequently aſſiſt deaf per- 


ns. 
MID-DAY (S.) noon, or twelve of the 
v. when the ſun comes to the ſouth- 
point of the heavens, or is the higheſt above 
the horizon. 
MIDDLE (S.) that part that is contained bo- 
tween any two extreams. | 
MIDDLEMOST (A.) any houſe or perſon 
that is placed within others, at or about 
— middle, or equa'ly diſtant from the two 
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ſmalleſt counties in England for extent, yet 
for the fruitfulneſs of its foil, the multitutle 
of its inhabitants, and the prodigiouſneſs of 
its traffick, it is the moſt conſiderable in all 
England ; it is about 80 miles in circum- 
ference, and has 5 market-towns, beſides 
the cities of London and Weſtminſler 5 but has 


ſeats and good houles, occupied by the nobi- 
lity, gentry, and rich citizens of London ; it 
ſends 8 members to parliament, vi. 2 for 
the county, 4 for the city of London, and 2 
for the city of Weſtminſter, 

MI'DDLEWICH (S.) in Cheſbire, a large 
town, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtreets and lanes 
well-ſtocked with inhabitants, whoſe princi- 
pal bufineſs is making of falt, for which 
purpoſe there are many excellent pits ; it has 
a good market weekly on Saturday, for pro- 
viſions; diſtant from London 128 computed, 
and 156 meaſured miles. wh; 

MIDDLING (A.) ſpoken of the quality of 
any thing that is not extraordinary curious, 
perfect, or good, and yet not ſo bad as to 

render it contemptible or unfit for uſe, 

MIDHURST (S.) in Szſex, a pretty large 
borough-town, that ſends two members to 

_ parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 42 com- 
puted, and 52 mezsfured miles. 

MI'DLAM (S.) in the Nerth- Riding of York- 
ſpire; the market is weekly on Monday ; 
diſtant from Lenden 169 computed, and 202 
meaſured miles. i 

MIDRIFF or DVAPHRACM (S.) that 
membrane or ſkin which ſeparates the heart 
and lungs from the lower belly. 

MI'DSHIP BEAM (S.) the great beam or 
principal timber of a ſhip. 

MI'DSHIP-MEN (S.) a fort of under offi- 
cers or volunteers on board a ſhip of war, 
who aſſiſt in failing the ſhip, and Mowing and 
rummaging the hold. 

MIDSUMMER-DAY (S.) with Us, is the 
feſtival of St. Fobn the Baptiſt, celebrated 
the 24th day of June, and is one of the fixed 
or ſtated times of computing rents, &c. by, 
to, or from. 

MID-WIFE (S.) a woman that makes it a 

trade or buſineſs to aſſiſt other women in 

child - birth. 

MI'FTY (A.) peeviſh, humourſome, ſoon diſ- 
pleaſed, or angry. 

MIGHT (S.) power, ability, ſtrength, au- 
thority, &c. ; 

MI'GHTINESS (S.) powerfulneſs, authority, 
ſtrength, ability, &c. 

MIGHTY (A.) powerful, able, ſtrong, armed 

with authority, &c. 

MIGRA'TION (S.) the paſſage or removal of 

any thing out of one tate or condition into 

another, whether it be conſidered of colonies 
or people going from one nation to another, 


| 


| 


I 
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abundance of large villages filled with fine | 


MI1'DDLESEX (s.) though it be one of the | 


2 


| MILD (A.) foft, pleaſant, eaſy, geatl, gu 


M1L 
migration of mens ſouls out of one 
another; and ſometimes to flocks or fry 
of birds that go from one nation or place 
another in different ſeaſons of the year h 
as the ſwallow, quail, ſtork, crane Fo 
woodeock, nightingale, and other ink f 

MIL BGR. Po 5 
— in — 
ancient borough - town, that b *. 
bers to parliament; but is neither a cron 
tion, nor market - town; diſtant from Lads 
137 computed, and 173 meaſured mile, 
MILCH (A.) of the kind or fort that give 
or yields milk, whether human or beat. 
MIL'CH-KINE (S.) in Hu/bandy, are cow 
that give or yield milk; alſo 2 cant tem 
among Goal-keepers, Bailifi, Ge. for they 
priſoners who will, as they fay, bleed freely 
that is, make them preſents, or treat chen 
much and often, and ſo ſpend perhaps tha 
money that would pay their creditors, och 
to be allowed ſome ſmall favour or perraiffua 
to go out of the priſon ſometimes, or to ke 
2 under their protection by ſham u 
tions, . 
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humoured. 

MILDEN-HA'LL (S.) ſeated on the Lok, 
branch of the Oruſe, is a large town, confif- 
ing of ſeveral ftreets, called rows, ſome of 
which are as large as ſmall towns, pleat, 
well- built, and full of inhabitants; it ha 1 
well-frequented market weekly on Fry, 
eſpecially for fiſh and wild-fowl ; diſtant from 
London 57 computed, and 68 meaſured mils, 

MI'LDEW or MULLDEW (S.) a diſeaſe hay- 
pening to plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſur 
which falls on them, and continuing for watt 
of the ſun's heat to dry it up, by its clammi- 
neſs and acrimony corrods, gnaws, and (pril 
the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plants, and his- 
ders the circulation of the nutritive ſap, upon 
which the leaves begin to fade, and the bia 
ſoms and fruit are much prejudiced ; allo the 

| ſpots or ſtains on filks, &c, which ate con- 
tracted by their lying in moiſt cloſe places, 
where the ſun and air have not a free paſſags 
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by reaſon of the pieces being rolled up or but * 
up in a cloſe cupboard, compter, &c. __ 
MI'LDNESS (S.) that happy diſpoſition «f aith 
mind that is endowed with compaſſion, ges- — 
tleneſs, and good - nature; alſo the qual fo 
of liquors, c. that is oppolite to ſal dvi 
harſh, &c. * 
MILE (S.) a certain ſpace or meaſure uber ump 
we expreſs the diſtance of places one from part 
another , to which all other meaſures d c t 


length uſed in any other kingdom or nation 
for the ſame purpoſe are referred, as tothe 
integer of which they are parts; and this . 
ries, being of different lengths among 


le or nation, which having been careful MLT 
ER into Reman or Rhinland feet, — es, 
is generally uſed throughout the north; wy 
"proportions are as follows ; Th witace 


&c. and ſometimes it is applied to the wan 
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150 The miles of Leh contain 
—_ land | 5454 
© to Scotland 6000 
in, My — 
0 of Lit T - 204 | 
Pld . 854 79350 
e, Germany, Small 2 0000 
4 — — the Middle 22500 
i tee Largeſt 25000 1 
France — 
Spain 7090 
B 6000 
Flanders 6666 
Perfia, called allo Paraſang 18750 


E | |; ' 
MrCFORD-HAVEN (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, 
Sath-Wales, eſteemed the beſt and largeſt 
haven in all the EngliÞ dominions, having 
5 bays, 16 creeks and 13 roads, ſo large and 
deep, that 1000 large veſſels may fafely ride 
there at one time. 

MILIARY FEVER (S.) a malignant fever, 
wherein the ſkin ; powdered or — 
with ſmall purple ſpots or puſtles, repreſent- 
ing millet-ſeed, and vulgarly called & pur- 
ple fever. a 
MILIARY GLANDS (S.) a num- 
ber of ſmall glands interſperſed throughout the 
cutis, or ſkin, for the ſecretion of ſweat or 
other inſenſible perſpirations z are inter- 
woven with the pyramidal pa of the 
ſkin, and are each ſerved with a branch of 
an artery, vein, and nerve, and alſo with a 
proper excretory duct, through which the 
ſecreted fluid matter is ſent forth at the pores 
of the ſkin, 
MILIARY HERPES (8) a ſpreading and 
winding inflammation king out in innu- 
merable ſmall yellowiſh puftles, cauſed by the 
glands of the 2 being over · loaded with falt 
particles, and when the t humour or 
matter abounds, breaks through the pores of 
the ſkin, and grows into a cruſt, and eats 
the parts it lies upon, 
MILITANT ( A.) firuggling, contending, 
ſtriving, encountering, oppofing, &c. this 
word is generally applied to the ſtate and con- 
dition of the church, and its members on 
earth, that are always contending either with 
fin, perſecution, hereſy, &c. the Romanifts 
divide the church into theſe ftates, wiz. mili- 
tart, already deſcribed, the patient and tri- 
umphant ; the patient, they fay, is that 
part which paſſes through purgatory to fit it 
for the triumphant, which is the full comple- 
tion of bliſs in heaven. 
MILITARY (a.) ſomething belonging to the 

£0.07 war, or the fate or condition of a 

PILITARY ARCHITECTURE (s.) that 
of building that immediately relates 
to the fortifying of places, whether towns, 
2 Camps, &c. 
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XII. 


\MI'LITARY EXECUTION (s.) the ravag- 


ing or deſtroying of a country that either re: 
faſes, or is not able to pay contribution, 
MILITIA (S.) the civil defence of a king- 
dom, who are cantoned into companies, regi- 
ments, &c, that are caſually raiſed out of 
the inhabitants upon extraordinary occaſions 
of riots, tumults, invaſions, &c. who as 


reſpective habitations and empleyments ; a- 

mong Us, they are vulgarly called the trained- 
bands, of which the number is computed to 
be 200,000 horſe and foot ; theſe are under 
the command of lord-lieutenants, appointed 
by the king in every county, who is empow- 
ered to appoint colonels and other officers, 
and to charge perſons in proportion to their 
eſtates or fortunes. 

MILK (S.) is generally underſtood to be that 
white liquid juice or humour that nature 
breeds in the breaſts of women, and the ud- 
ders of beaſts, for the nouriſhment, feeding, 
and bringing up of their young, made by ſe- 
parating the chyle from the arterious blood 
by the glandu'es of the breaſt or udder, and 
begins in women to be made generally after 
about four months going with child, or a lit- 
tle before the birth, and continues with ſome 
longer, with others a ſhorter time, with 
ſome in greater, and in others in leſſer quan- 
tities, and ceaſes naturally in thoſe who are 
either through age, or other infirmities unfit 
or uncapable to conceive or bear children; in 

creatures ill continues long, and in 
great abundance, &c. ſome call the chyle it- 
ſelf mill, but that is a miſtake, milk being 
thicker, ſweeter, and whiter ; by mar 
pical Obſervations, it is found to conſiſt of lit - 
tle globules ſwimming in a clear, tranſparent 
liquor, called ſerum or whey. The ſtrong 
fermentation of the milk in womens breaſts, 
the firſt three or four days after their deli- 
very, very frequently occafions fevers, and 
without great care occafions ulcers and ſore 
breaſts, c. There are alſo divers juices 
flowing from ſeveral forts of herbs that go by 
this name, upon account of their ſimilarity, 
as from wart-weed, &c. beſides theſe, there 
are ſeveral artificial compoſitions under this 
name; as, 

Milk of Sulphur, which is a preparation of 
flower of ſulphur, and falt of tartar pre- 
ſcribed as a ſudorifick. 

Virgin's Milk, compoſed of rock - allum, 
ſpring- water, litharge, and vinegar, uſed as 
a coſmetick to drive in pimples, and check 
cutaneous eruptions, &c, 

MILK (V.) to draw or get out the milk con- 
tained in a woman's breaſt, or the udder of 
any beaſt ; and is particularly applied to the 
action of drawing the teats of a cow, aſs, 
goat, &c. through the hand, in order to get 
out the n contained in the udder, for food 
or pbyfck. 


REES (A.) of the nature or quality of 


milk ; 


ſoon as the diſturbance is over, return to their 
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MIL 

mille ; alſo daubed or ſmeared with milk, 
MILKY WAY (S.) called alſo the galaxy; 
this is the only real circle in the heavens, for 
in a clear night it is always conſpicuous; and 
like a ſwaddling-band, infolding the conſtel- 
Iations of Caffopra, the Eagle, part of Sa- 
gittary, the tail of Scorpio, the Centaur, Ar- 
£2, the feet of Gemini, and Perſeus, &c. It 
of a white and milky colour, occa- 
fioned by the light of an innumerable quan- 
tity of ſmall ſtars, which by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſtance cannot be diſtinctly perceiv- 
ed by the naked eye; the ancient poets 
feigned it to be occaſioned by Ganymed:'s ſpil- 
. ling a bowl of nectar, and that it was the 
gallery through which the gods went to coun- 
MILL (S.) is a univerſal term for ma- 
chine, large or ſmall, that goes with cogs 
and wheels for the purpoſes of grinding corn, 
ſtamping or making metals flat, and innu- 
merable other parts of buſineſs and manufac- 
ture, which machines are differently nomi- 
nated as they are differently applied ; as for 
2 are called 2 ſome 
tting-mills, ſore paper-mills, 3% 4 
; 2 ſome full:ng- mills, ſome coffee-mulls, 
Ge. and theſe are wrought or put in motion 
by the hand, with horſes, with water, &c. 
according to the uſe it is applied to, or the 

convenience and fituation of the place, &c. 
MILL (V.) to thicken, or make woollen-cloth 
or garments equally covered with wool, thick, 
warm, and ſtrong ; and in the canting Lan- 
guage, means to beat, threſh, maul, or kill 


a perſon. 

MILLENA'RIANS or MIU'LLENARIES (S.) 
a ſet among the primitive Chriſtians who 
3 Chriſt is to come and reign 
upon for a thouſand years, during 
which time the faithful are to enjoy all man- 
ner of temporal bleſſings, and that at the 

- expiration of this term the day of judgment 
is to take place; this opinion held for the 
three firſt centuries, re it was looked 
nicely into, and condemned as an error; 
there are ſome who aſſert the ſame thing 
now, eſpecially among thoſe called Baptiſts. 

MILLENER (S.) a perſon who trades princi- 
pally in womens toys, as gloves, ribbands, 
head-cloths, &c. 

MILLENNIUM (S.) among the Divines, is 
the ſpace of time that ſome aſſerted that 
Chriſt ſhall reign upon earth as a temporal 
prince or king, 

MILLE'PEDES (S.) certain inſets yulgarly 
called hog-lice, chus called from an alluſion 
to their great number of feet ; they are fre- 

- quently uſed in obſtructions of the vrine, 
being found of a diuretick and abſterſive na- 
ture, 

MILLER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to tend 
upon, and look after the operation of a mill, 
eſpecially ſuch as grind corn. 

MILLET (S.) a ſmall and numerous ſeed in 


MIN 
— bread, Font ule ty 
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MILLING (S.) the act of grinding | 


Kc. in a mill, and particular 
what they call fulling of fome (oe Her, | 
manufactures, as Rtockingy, blankets, k, 
alſo thumping, beating, threſhing, kt. 
MrLLION (S.) the name the Ange U 
give to the ſeventh order of figures for th 
eaſe of computing large numbers, and is the 
ſame with a thouſand tithes a thoulad, f 
ten hundred thouſand, * 
MILL REA or REE (s.) the name of a b. 
fugueze coin, in which the people keep they 
accounts, and by which they compute they M 
commodities , in value about fix filling 
MILT %) in Ae, i wha [ 
} , | is 
called the ſpleen ; and in Fiber, bays 7 
_ or Sn 2 | 
reported from oſcopical Obſervatin, 
that in the milt of a * more [n- f 
ing creatures have been ſeen than there «x 
MILTON (4 7 the whole earth, 
p N (S.) in Doerſerſbire, commer g 
called Milton- Abbas, 2 pa ' 
2 —＋. 4 weekly on Mas " 
; diftant from London 92 cotnputed, u 
; "ea nally . - 
MILTON (S.) in Xen, ſeated on a crek i A 
the Eaft Swoale, an ancient, but fmall i- 5 
rough- town, governed by a port-reeve ; l 8 
a conſiderable market weekly on Sahm), : 
ly for corn, fruit, and providus 
Nt are ſent from hence by water to Ia 0 
don ; here are the famous oyſter-beds, rg 5 
whence come thoſe called the Milton ofen "a 
many fiſhermen live here upon that accout; - 
diſtant from Landm 37 computed, and 4 blo 
meaſured miles, fur 
MIME (S.) among the old Comedian, wa! n 
buffoon, mimick, or poſture-maſter, ub IN 
adapted his geſtures to be agreeable to i tri 
character he would imitate z they were far * 
times called mimes. 
MYMESIS h imitation ; and in Rhett ” 
is a. figure wherein the words, ations, 4 N 
of another perſon are imitated. of rong 
MIMIA'MBUS (s.) a particular fort d quo 
uſed 3 ancient 1 of in Occ 
n; arce, raillery, Ce - 
MYMICAL (A.) fooliſh, filly, finite =p 
apiſh, imitating the fall and tri po 
others. # 82 
MTMIck (s.) the imitster, mocket, # 8 


counterfeiter of another's actions. 
MIUMICK (V.) to imitate, mock, or xl 
feit another's actions. , 
MIMO/GAAPHER 695 a writer of 
dro , banters, puns, &c 3 
MIMO'LOGY ($.) the art of writing 
or verſes that chime or have the fam 
at the end. 


v. t into ſmall piece 1 
* mix nth Fer to make he 


MIN 

. halves | hint, 

8 1 2 —— to 3 a 
ſubject. 

MINCING (.) 

fantaſtical geſture or manner 


alſo the actual 


treting ſome part of a 


nal or thidking indivifible being, as God, an- 
gels, the ſouls of men, &c- but generally it 
Fignifies the latter. | 
MIND (v.) to obſerve, give attention to, take 
notice, Kc. alſo to command or bid a perſon 
do ſomething. 
MINDFUL (A.) careful, obſervant, thought- 
ful, rezardful. | 
MINDLESS (As) heedleſs, care'eſs, negligent, 
dle 
| INE (A) 5 to, or that 
dhe property of myſelf. - 
MINE (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is a place where 
any fort of minerals, or ores grow, or are 
formed ; alſo thoſe places where precious 
ſtones, &c. are found, are thus called, and 
which are differently denominated from the 
matter there found or growing, as iron mines, 
copper mines, lead mines, gold mines ; and theſe 
have commonly a deep pit or ſhaft ſunk 
down from the ſurface of the mountain or 
valley, where it is funk ; and at the bottom, 
2nd ſometimes on the fides, drifts like to paſ- 
ſages or ſtreets are cut, in order to follow or 
ſeek for the metal, ore, or ſtones ſuppoſed or 
known to be there; in Fortification, or the 
art of War, it is a hole dug in a wall or 
under ground, and carried on like a paſſage 
or alley about four foot ſquare, with ſeveral 
turnings and windings in it, at the end of 
which, that is under the place intended to be 
blown up, is the chamber of the mine ; the 
further in it is carried, the more danger it is 
in of being diſappointed by the enemy. 
INE (V.) to dig pits or holes, and to drive 
drifts, alleys, or paſſages, according to the 
leveral purpoſes of finding ores, precious 
ſtones, Kc. or to blow up houſes, caſtles, 
camps &c. ; 
INEHEAD (C) in Somerſet/bire, is a ho- 
rongh and port-town, and being much fre- 
quented by paſſengers to and from Ireland, 
occaſions a pretty good trade, and of late 
years the catching and curing of herrings be- 
ing very much improved among them, they 
export "= large quantities to the Mediter- 
ranean, Oc. yearly ; it ſends two members 
to parliament ; diftant from London 133 com- 
puted, and 167 meaſured miles. 
INERAL COURTS (S.) ſuch courts as 
an Is ue to 101 and determine cauſes 
, N ing to mines, &c, 
INERALIST (8) a perſon ſkilful or em- 
ployed in or about minerals. f 
IXERAL. LAWS and CU'STOMS (S.) 
ſuch laws and cuſtoms as have been time im- 
mera obſerved in thoſe places where 


walking or going in a proud, 
cutting any thing into ſmall pieces; alſo ſe-] 
MIND (s.) in general, is applied to any ratio- | 


MIN 

mines abound, and by which controverſies re 
lating to mines are to be determined, 

MINERALS (S.) thoſe things which are nei- 

ther vegetables nor animals, as the fix per- 
ſect metals, gold, filver, tin, copper, iron; 
lead; and the imperfet metals which are 

eculiarly called minerals, as antimony, native 
cinnabar, ſulphur, marcaſite, chalk; orpine, 
quickfilver, bole, and ſome forts of ſtones 3 
to which are added ſalt-petre, fal-gemm, 
ſea - ſalt, allum, &c. 

MINERS (S.) workmen who labour in any 
fort of mines, though in an Army they are 

called pioneers. | 

 MINE'RVA (S.) the goddeſs of wiſdom and 
arts, and of whatever concerns wool, who 
is ſometimes called Pallas, or the goddeſs of 
war; the fictions of the poets relate that 
Vulcan ſtriking Jupiter's head with his ha m- 
mer, ſhe came out of his brain ready armed; 
the Painters repreſent her in a blue mantle 
embroidered with ſilver. 

MINERVA'LIA (S.) were certain feſtivals 
held the 3d of January and 16th of March 
by the old Romans, in honaur of Minerva, 
at which time it was uſual to make preſents 
to, the ſchool-maſters. 

MINGLE (V.) to mix, or put ſeveral dif- 
ferent ſorts of perſons or things together into 
one company, heap, or maſs. 

MINIATURE (S.) the art of painting or 
drawing the figures, or repreſentations of 
perſons, places, or things very ſmall. 

MINIM (S.) with the Printers, is a very 
ſmall-Gzed letter; with the Mufictans, is a 
note that muſt be ſounded by an inſtrument 
or voice ſo long as a perſon may leiſurely pro- 
nounce the words one, two; with 
Painters, it is a brown or tawoy colour; and 
ſometimes it is the name of a very ſmall fa 
found in common ponds ; and ſometimes it is 
applied to imaginary beings that are ſuppoſed 
to be very little, called pigmies. 

MTNION (S.) a favourite, or perſon who is 
let into the ſecrets of princes and great men, 
and that wholly enjoys their good-will, or 
favour; alſo the names of ſmall pieces of 
ordnance, from 3 4 inches diameter at the 
bore, 8 foot long, and about one thouſand 
1 —. weight, to 3 inches diarneter 7 foot 
ong, and about eight hundred pounds weight, 
balls and powder proportionable. 

MI'NISH (V.) to decreaſe or grow leſs, id 
number or quantity: | 

MYNISTER (S.) an aſſiſtant, helper, waiter 
or attendant z and when applied to Church 
Matters, fignifies the perſon that officiates or 
performs the holy offices; when ſpoke of 
State Matters, it means any great officer that 
has the charge of embaſſies or other concerng 
of moment; and by way of eminence the 

principal favourite or confident of a King or 
prince, by whom moſt of the great affairs 

of ſtate are directed, is called the prime 
mini fer. ä 
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MIN 
gn to officiate, ſerve, help, or 
MINISTERIAL (A.) fomething relating or 


belonging to a miniſter, either of the church | 


or in the ſtate, | 
MINISTERY or MI'NISFRY (S.) any ſer- 


vice, charge, or employment, but particular- | 
ly applied to Church and State Matters, where | 


it means the whole body of perſons or officers 
acting in either. 

MINISTRA'TION (S.) ſerving, officiating, 
performing, or doing the work of a mi- 
niſter 


MI'NIUM (S.) red lead, or that ftrong colour 
uſed by painters, that is made from common 
lead calcined in a reverberatory furnace. 

MINNEKIN (S.) a proud, nice, mincing laſs ; 
alſo a very ſmall and curidus fort of pins, uſed 
by the ladies to pin up their fine laces, cam- 
bricks, muſlins, &c. 

MIYNNING DAYS (S.) certain feſtivals for- 
merly obſerved for the general commemora- 
tion of the ſouls of the deceaſed, for whom 
there were particular offices appointed and 
ſaid; alſo the prognoſticks or fore-runner: 
of a diſeaſe. 


MINOR (S.) a younger, inferior, or leſſer 


than another; and in Law, is a perſon male 
or female, that is under 21 years of age; in 
a Logical A ation, it is the latter part 
of a ſyllogiſm, called the aſſumption. 
MYNORITES or MINORS (S.) friars of the 
order of St. Francis, who are divided into 
Conventuals, Obſervatins, Recollets, and Ca- 


puchim, from whom the great ſtreet facing | 


Aldgate church is called the Mincries, upon 


account of ore of their cloiſters that was fog- | 


merly there, | 
MINORITY (S.) the ftate, age, or condition 
- of a perſon that is under the age appointed by 
kw to enjoy his or her eftate, at, by, or 
under their own direction. 


MUINOS (S.) the king of Crete, who firſt ei- 


vilized the inhabitants, by reducing them to 
- Ive under ſettled laws z he is by the poets 
feigned to be the ſon of Jopiter by Earopa ; 
he, for a conſiderable time, compelled the 
Athenians Nr Ne 
virgins, till Theſens killed Tauras his famous 
champion ; fer his ſeverity in judgment, he 
is the judge of hell; the Painters re- 
[reſent him with long, curkd, and brown 
air, wearing on his head a gold crown, and 
elothed in a robe of blue and ſilver, with 
golden buſkins on his legs. 
MIYNOTAVUR (S.) a monfter made by the 
ports part a man and part a bull, ſaid to be 
of Paſfiphae, wife of Mines. 
MINO'VERY (S.) a Law Term for a treſ- 
paſs committed in a foreſt, by ſetting an en- 
gine or device to catch the deer with one's 


hand, 
MINSTER (S.) the church that belongs to a 


or convent, 


MI'NSTRELSY (S.) the art of ſcene 


MINT (S.) an aromatick garden berh gie 


n 
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MYNSTRIL (S) any one, whether male or 


the gold is 22 carats fine, and 2 carats of , 


MIV 


female, that muſica | 
or fings . ala linflrumay, 


mufick practically performed, either by voice 


or inſtrument. 


in ſallsds; alſo a place in Sou 

perſons in bad . —— 
their creditors, and by forte of arms riotouſ 
defended themſelves againſt all legal proce 
ſometimes it means a very great quantity o 
money, but generally means the place in the 
Tower of London where the current coin g 
England is made; the operators were forme 
into a corporation, by the charter of king 
Edward III. in which condition it fill co- 
tinues, ard conſiſts of the warden, maſter, 
comptroller, afſay-maſter, workers, eoinen, 
&c, who are exempted from all publick of. 
ces, and their eſtates free from all taxes an 
pariſh-duties ; in this prince's time a pou 
troy weight of gold was divided into 24 a 
rats, and each carat into 4 grains; and 4 
pound weight of old flerling or ſtandard pil 
of England was 23 carats and 7 grains and f 
half of fine gold, and half a grain of ally, 
which might be either filyer or copper; x 
pound troy of filver was then, and em 
ſince, divided into 12 ounces, each ounce 
into 20 penny weights, and each pennyweight 
into 24 grains; every grain of filver wa 
called a ſubtle grain, 60 of which were equl 
to one grain of gold; and a pound weight d 
old fterling, conſiſting of 11 ounces, and tm 
penny weights of fine filver, and 18 pen 
weights of alloy, as it does now; and thu 
the ſtandard for gold and filver generally con- 
tinued till the reign of Henry VIII. win 
the gold had ſometimes 1, ſometimes 2, 1 
fometimes 4 carats alloy; and the flver vn 
debaſed firſt to 2 ounces, and then to 
onnces, and afterwards to 8 ounces of alley; 
in Edward VIth's time, the variation 
the ſtandard was almoſt continual, and i 
queen Mary's time, much alteration va 
likewiſe made; queen Elizabeth called in tit 
eoarſe money of the three preceling rehm 
and reduced the in.» Bo ens 
the reigns of king Fame: I. a er | 
alſo the 2 down to this time, 


joy; the hammered money being now cal 
in, what is commonly called milled money 
now only current, which method of we 
began in 1663, and is thus prepare; f ö 
the gold and flver is caft _ my MI'R 
ot into long flat bars, which 1s 
g mill to exatly fize the thickock for th MI'R 
ſeveral pieces of coin z and then with funde 
called cutters, made the exact fize of — 
half-erowns, &c- the round pieces 37 © 
out of the flat bars ; then every piece 
a&tly weighed and adjuſted, according * 
intended piece of money, and 1 # 
are edged w.th letters upon — 


MIR 


222 _ 

we fee upon . 

MINT (V.) to coin or make money, accord- 
ing to the of any nation or people. 
MINUET (.) a particular fort. of dance for 
one or two perſons, or the muſical tune play'd 
or ſung to the dancers to regulate their mo- 

tions, which is always in triple time. 

MINUTE (A.) little, ſmall, ſcarcely percep- 

tible, of little worth or value. 

MINUTE (s.) in Time, is the Soth part of 
an hour ; and in Aftronomy, Geography, &c. 
is the both part of a degree of any of the 
circles of the z in Architecture, it is 
the goth art the common meaſure called | 

modu 


a 

MINUTE (V.) to write down, or make me- 

; morandums of the heads or ſubſtance of any 
buſineſs or 

MINUTES (S.) the memorandoms or records 
of the court of -parliament, or of inferior 
courts for trade, &c. alſo the hints, heads, 
or conditions of agreements, bargains, &c, 
which are to be more fully expreſſed at 


kiſure. 
MINX or MINKS (S.) a proud, nice, wan- 


ton, over-cutious girl, or young woman. 

MYPARTY (S.) a term in Heraldry, that 
ſignifies as eſcutcheon that is half way down 
per pale, and there croſſed by ſome other 
partition, 

MIQUELE'TS (S.) a fort of rapparees, rob- 
dert, &c, that are commonly Spaniſh foot- 
ſoldiers that inhabit the Pyrenean mountains, 
who go armed with piſtols at their belts, a 
carhine, and a dagger. 

MIRACLES (S.) ſtrange, uncommon, and 
unaccountable actions, produced contrary to 
the regular order of nature, by a ſupernatu- 
ral power, to convince mankind of ſome- 


thing very extraordinary, and agzinſt their 
inclinations. 


MIRA'CULOUS (A.) ſomething ſtrange 
wonderful, unaccountable to us, and beyond 
or out of the common road of action 

production of nature, 


, or or- 
dinary 
MIRE (S.) dirt, filth, mud, any m'xture of 


water and common earth or clay, the foil of 


helds or roads in the winter - time. 

MIRE (V.) to ſlave, toil, or fatigue a perſon 
with laborious to. get through 
Gfficulties of any kind. 

apt rn (S.) dirtineſs, muddineſs, ſticki- 

, 


lo; 
l as to be capable of re- 
fecting thoſe rays of light that fall upon 
wo, theſe are made of ſteel, 
ry or other metal; and ſometimes of 


, and to make 


MTS 
it opake, ſmeared on the back with quick, 
filver, &c, It is ſometimes uſed to expreſs a 
worthy perſon, who for his extraordinary 
qualifications, virtue and patience, is a pat- 
— fit ts be imitated by all who know or fee 


m. 
MIRTH (S.) jcy, merriment, pleaſure, fatiſ- 


* 

MIS (Part.) a particle or of a word, that 
of itſelf ſignifies PR but when com- 
pounded, commonly means ſomething done 
or ſaid wrong, as in theſe words following. 

MISACCEPTA'TION or MISACCE'PTI- 
ON (S.) the taking or underſtanding of a 
thing in a wrong ſenſe, contrary to the in- 
tention of the ſpeaker or doer. 

MISADVYCE (S.) falſe information; alſo 
bad counſel, or a perſuaſion to do what ought 
not to be done. | 

MISADVTSE (V.) to perſuade to 
or do what they ſhould not. ee 

MISA'NTHROPIST (s.) one whe is hated 
of mankind. . 

MISA'NTHROPY (S.) the hatred of, or a- 
verſion to or for mankind. | 

MISAPPLY* (V.) to put things or words to a 
wrong uſe or purpoſe. 

MISAPPREHE'ND (V.) to think, judge, or 
take a matter in a wrong ſenſe. 

MISAPPREHE'NSION (S.) the underſtand- 
ing a thing wrong. 

MISBECO'MING (A.) what does not ſuit the 
condition of the actor; an indecency. 

MISBEGO'T TEN (A.) unlawfully, or ill be- 
gotten. | 

MISBEHA'VE (V.) to act or carry one's ſelf 
wrong, indecently, or out of c r. 

MISBEHA'VIOUR (S.) Ging irregularly, 
indecently, or any ways offenſively. 

MISBELIE'VE (V.) V imagine or think that 
to be true that is falſe or abſurd. 

MISCA'LL (V.) to wrong name, or ſpeak to 
under a -falſe title; alſo to abuſe a perſon 
with ill language. F 

MISCA'RRIAGE (S.) irregular or indecent 
behavivur ; alſo the not ſucceeding in an 
affair or buſineſs; alſo the irregular or un- 
timely bringing forth of a child before its due 
time, ; 

MISCA*RRY (V.) to fail in an attempt, not 

to ſucceed in bufineſs; alſo to bring forth 

children before the due time. 

MISCELLA'NEOUS (A.) various things 
mixed together in a promiſcuous manner, 
eſpecially ſpoken of poems and other writ- 
ings where diverſe ſorts are put or collected 
together into one book. | 

MISCHA'NCE (S.) any unfortunate accident, 
hurt, or damage a perſon may receive, ſuſ- 
tain, or come to. 

MISCHIEF (S.) hurt, damage, prejudice, 
or injury. 

MISCHIEVOUS (A.) injurious, hurtful, 


[AMES MIS» 


MTS 


MI1*CONCETVE (V) to 
d:rRand in a wrong ſenſe. 

MISCONSTRUE (V.) to underſtand wrong, 

to pervert or miſinterpret the words, actions, 
or intentions of a perſon. 

MISCOU'NT (V.) to tell, count, number, or 
reckon up any thing wrong. 

MISCREANC (S.) the nature or vileneſs of 

a miſcreant's actions. 

MI'SCREANT (S.) a vile, wicked, profligate 

fellow, an infice!, or unbeliever of the truths 
and virtues of religion. . 

MISDEE'DS (S.) all manner of bad actions, 
or evil doings. 

MISDEMEA'N (V.) to behaye irregularly, to 
do things wrong or amiſs. 

MISDEMEA'NOUR (S.) an offence, fault, 
or crime commonly eſteemed to be of the 
lower claſs. 

SE (S.) 2 Law Term, that has various ſig- 
nifications ; ſometimes it is an honorary gift, 
or cuſtomary preſent, wherewith the people 

* of Wales uſed to ſalute every new king and 
prince of Wats at their entrance upon their 
principality ; anciently it was given in cattle, 
wine, corn, &c. for the ſupport of the 
prince's family; but when that dominion 
was annexed to the Exgliſb crown, the gift 
was changed into money, the county of 
Flint paying 2000 marks, &c. the county of 
Cheſter pays a miſe or tribute of 5000 marks 
at the change of every owner of the faid 
earldom, for enjoying the privileges of that 
palatinate ; at Cheſter they keep a miſe book, 


wherein every town and village is rated; | 


ſometimes it means the profits of lands, and 
ſometimes taxes, &c. ſometimes it means a 
Joining of iſſue, to try whether the tenant 
or demandant has the right. 

MISER (S.) one who in a very rapacious and 
covetous manner endeavours both to ſave and 
increaſe his wealth. | 
VSERABLE (A.) a condition or fate of 
life that both calls for and deſerves compaſſion 
and affiſtance ; alſo a mean, niggardly, poor, 

jected creature, ; | 

MISERABLENESS (S.) unfortunateneſs, 

* wretchedneſs, covetouſneſa, niggardlineſs. 

MISERE'RE MEI or CHORDA'PSUS (S.) 

' a name given to a violent pain in the guts, 
ceeding from an inflammation or invo- 
ution of them, and the periſtaltick motion 
inverted, which occaſions the excrements 
or ordure to be diſchaiged at the mouth ; 
it is ſometimes called volvulus, and the iliack 


MISERY (S.) any violent pain, or great diſ- 

treſs of body or mind. "ba 

MISFA*'SHION (V.) to make or do any 
thing irregularly, ugly, or crooked, 

MISFO'RTUNE (S.) any unhappy action, 
loſs, or detriment, that comes to a perſon by 
any means. 3 2 | 


 MISGIVE (V.) to dread, fear, expect, or 


apprebend or un- 


MIS 


MISGO'VERN (v.) to —— | 
— — DS in a wrong bs fog 
A'P (S.) ſomethi f 
ful, or prejudicial, = a 
MISH MASH (S.) a confuſed irregular mi 
ture of diſagreeing materials together, We? 
MISIMPLOY* (V.) to put words or thing to 
a wrong uſe or purpoſc. 
MISINFO'RM (V.) to tell a perſon a fille 
ſtory, to give a wrong account of a thi 


| 


MISINTE'RPRET (V.) to explain thing 
— ts or to put a falſe an dp : 
MISJU'DGE (V.) to conclude, think, @ | 
judge wro 
MI'SKIN (S.) a lay-fall, duoghill a n. RN! 
MISLE (V ) 5 
4 .] to rain in ſmall | 
a miſt or fog. — . = . 


MISLEA'D (V.) to guide, direct, or they 4 
perſon the wrong way; to perſuade or luft- 
ence him to do what + 057 qr 

MISLTKE (V.) to diſapprove of, to enn 
diſſatisfaction at, to reject. 

MISMA'NAGE (V.) to order, do, or codud 
things in a bad or wrong manner, 

MISMA*NAGEMENT (S.) bad condud, . 
irregular doings. 

MISMA'”TCH (V.) to put things together i. 
regularly, and to pair them ſo 2s they are 6- 
ther ble to the fight, or uſeleſi fi 

the purpoſe they were made for, 

MI'SNA (S.) is properly the code or body of 
the Jerviſb civil and common law, or an ti 

lication of the law of Moſes ; for the Jew 
believe „ that when God gave the writ 
law to Moſes, he alſo gave him an uowrita 
one, which was preſerved among the dodun 
of the ſynagogue to the time of the famay 
rabbi Judas the Holy, who wrote the Miz 
about the year of Chriſt 180, that it might 
no longer be truſted to the memories of thut 
to whom it was-communicated ; it is divide 
into fix parts, the firſt is converſant abot 
the diſtinctions of ſeeds in a held, the tra, 
fruits, tythes, &c. the ſecond regulates the 
manner of obſerving the feſtivals ; the thi 
treats of women and matrimonial caſes ; the 
fourth is upon the ſubject of law: fuits aribag 
upon account of trade; the fifth is concerns 
ing obligations, ſacrifices, and every thing 
that had any relation thereto ; the fu 
treats of the various ſorts of purifications 

MISNA'ME (V.) to call a perſon or thing 
the wrong name, or word of diſtinction . 

MISO'CHYMIST (S.) a profeſſed enemy it 


or hater of chymiſtry. : 
{MISO'GAMY (S.) the hating or deſpifng i 
hating. 


marriage. 
MISO'GYNY (S. 
IS S.) woman- roy, or ha 
or put thiopi 


[ 


MISPLA'CE (V.) to diſorder 


* ſome evil, danger, hurt, * 


MISPE ND (V.) to waſte, 
amiſs, or to a bad purpoſe. 
sr 


MIS 
MISPRINT (v.) to print falſe, wrong, *F] 


N erroneouſly. 

ISPRI'SION (s.) in Law, is when one 
knoweth that another hath committed trea- 
fon or felony, and will not diſcover him to 
the king or ſome proper magiſtrate, but doth | 
conceal the ſame z in all caſes of miſprifion ef 
treaſon, the offending party forfeits his goods 
for ever, and the profit of his land for the 
term of his life, and the impriſonment of his 
body during the king's pleaſure. | 
ISPROPO'RTION (V.) to fize, couple, 
make, or adjuſt things in an irregular, undue, 
or illegal manner. 

ISRE'CKON (v.) to count, number, or 
reckon things falſely. 

{(ISREPRESE'NT (V.) to report, tell, or 
explain things in a wrong manner. 

ISRULE (S.) the irregular or bad gover- 
nance of any thing or perſon. 

[15S (S.) is ſometimes a term of gentility for 
a young girl of the better ſort, and ſome- 
times a term of for a whore or 
common woman, or one kept as a concubine 
by ſome particular perſon, and wholly at his 
command, 

[ISS (V.) to fail, miftake, err, go of one 
fide, not to hit the mark. 

[I'SSAL (S.] the ſervice-book of the church 
of Rane, containing the ſeveral maſſes to be 
uſed on feſtivals, &c. 


I'SSELDINE, MYSSELTOE or MI'STLE- 
TOE (S.) a plant of the paraſite kind, not 


growing on the ground, but on other trees, as 
the oak, apple-tree, beech, cheſnut, plumb- 
tee, &c. but that which grows on the oak 
1s moſt eſteemed for its phyfical virtues ; its 
wood is eſteemed a fpecifick for the falling 
fickne(s ; it is alſo uſed for apoplexies and gid- 
Cineſs ; it is both taken inwardly, and hung 
or wore about the neck; the powder is good 
in peurifies, and to force the courſes, 
ISSEN or MIZZ EN (S.) among the Sail- 
7, is applied both to maſts and ſails ; but 
when they ery out one to another, ſer the 
Ha, change the miſſin, Cc. they always 
mean the fail, and not the maſt. 
— 45 ) is that which ſtands in 
e ſtern ip; large ſhips require two 
iſen-maſts ; that ſtanding next the main- 
naſt is called the main-miſſen, and that 
= ſtands in the poop, the bonaventure- 
011 . 
ISSEN-SAIL (S.) that which belongs to 
he miſſen- yard; this fail is cut by the leetch 
wice as deep as the maſt is long from the 
uſe is to keep the 


I hounds ; its 

up ciole to a wind, but if the ſhip gripes too 
; — then they do not uſe a — ; when 
75 at anchor they uſe a miſſen to back 
ie (tp aſtern, and to keep her from foul- 
4 der anchor upon the turning of the tide. 
— PEN (A.) il- made, crooked, de- 


Gase) a ſending from 5 jealous or ſuſpicious of others 
4, | 


MIS 

another; and when applied Thedlogically, 
means ſending miniſters to- preach th 
goſpel to thoſe who never heard it before, as 
to the Indians, both eaſt and weſt, &c. the 
Papifts are very zealous in this matter, and 
have both ſeminaries for the training up of 
youth for this purpoſe, and a religious order 
of prieſts, who go by the name of the con- 
gregation of the miſſion, and who oblige them 
ſelves to go continually up and down the 
countries to teach and inſtruct the people of 
ſmall towns, villages, &c. in their doctrines, 
and are obliged, by the ſtatutes of their order, 
not to go where an 1 2 biſhop, or 
provincial reſides, upon the ſuppofition that 
e er ion in ſuck 
I Ces. 

MISSIONARY (S.) an ecclefiaſtick who de- 
votes himſelf, and his labours, to ſome miſ- 
fion, either for the inſtruction and confirma- 
tion of the orthodox, the conviction of here- 
ticks, or the converſion of infidels ; the 
chnrch of Rome have great numbers of theſe 
ſcattered all over the world, who the better 
to introduce themſelves are generally qualified 
with a ſmatch of phyfick and mathema- 
ticks, by means whereof in China, and ſe- 
veral other parts, they have got great foot- 
ing ; they generally conſiſt of Feſurts, Carme- 
lites, and Capuchins. . 

MTISSIVE (A.) ſomething ſent as a preſent or 
gift; letters of buſineſs, eſpecially of the 
lower fort or kind, are called letters myſive, 
to diftioguiſh them from letters of gallantry, 
letters wrote on points of learning, diſpatches 
of great moment or concern to a ſtate or 


great company, &c. 

MISSU'RA (S.) the finging the hymn called 
Nunc Dimittis, and performing certain ſuper- 
ſtit ious ceremonies by the Papiſts, to recom · 
mend and diſmiſs a dying perſon. 

MISTA'KE (V.) toerr or take one thing for 
another. Io a 

MIST EACH (v.) to inſtruct, direct, or 
teach a n wrong. a f | 

MISTHOU'GHT (S.) 2 bad or an ill 
thought, 88 

MISTTME (V.) to come, or do things at a 
w time, or out of ſeaſon, - © © 

MYISTION or MI'STURE ($.) any kind of 
fort of mixture, 

MI'STRESS (S.) ſometimes fignifies the chief 
cr principal perſon of a houſe or family of 

the female kind, whether fingle or married ; 
ſometimes a- ſweet-heart, or one that a man 
is courting for a wife z and ſometimes à con- 

2— — or whore, 5 
ISTRU'ST (S.) ſuſpicion, or an apprehen- 
fion that à perſon is not honeft, or a fear 
that a buſineſs or thing will not anſwer or 
ſucceed. ws 

MISTRU'ST (V.) to ſuſpe&, or have an ill 
thought or opinion of a or thing. 

MISTRU'STFUL (A.] of a diſpofition that is 

MISTRU'ST- 


— 


r M O4 


MISTRUSTFULNESS (S.) uſpiciouſneſs, | the cardinals wore mitres, but at the coin 

- © Jealouſy, &. Lyons in 1245, they were appointe * 

Mis Ts (8) watry vapours hanging in the air, | hats, which remains to this dy; ue. 
till they are either drawn upwards by the | the Maſons, it is the term for , 
ſun, or by their own weight ſubſide to the | 4.5 degrees, or juſt half a right an 2dgle of 
earth, where in mild weather they become ſtriking of which they kv wins fr th 
dews upon, plants, trees, &c. and in ſhary | avitre ſquare, they all 

. - weather conftitute what we call hoar-froſt. | MI'TTENS (S.) a fort of gloves may 

.MI'STY- (.) dal, cloudy, moil,-or-thick | wool or worked, A. for wm i f. 

dir or weather. winter · time 3 of thread, &c. for the & 

MISUNDERSTA'ND (v.) to take ane mer-wear, more for womens ot ln mr. 

, _ thing for another, to take things in a wrong [| and commonly but haif-handed, for the y 

"MINIS (V.) e Sign or put toa | k i (> ue Ya wing any other 

4) X wrong]! work in, w t havi 
uſe ; alfs to beat or abuſe. or encum wo 

, MI'TCHELS (8.) in Building, are Purbeck | MI'TTIMUS ts.) a Lan Term for a wit, . 
tones that are kept ready hewn from 15 which records are tranſmitted from one 1 
inches to two foot ſquare, to be always ready to another, ſometimes immediately, u 
to lay pavements, yards, kitchins, &c. 1 ſometimes by a certiorari into the Cane 

MITE (5.) a imall living creature, or worm] and from thence by a nattimus into anche 
that | in cheeſe; alſo a metaphorical] court; ſometimes it fignifies a precept & 

. expreſſion for any ſmall help or aſſiſtance off rected by a juſtice of peace to « graler, i 

any kind whatever; alſo a fort of vermin the receiving and ſafe keeping a felon or als 
that troubles the heads or tails of hawks. offender by him committed to the gal. 

, MITHRIDATE (s.) a phyſical preparation | MIX (V.) to put various things togethes u 
compoſed by a king of Pontus of this name, to make one maſs of ſeveral imple, 
and formerly ſuppoſed to be a great antidote | MIXT (A.) any thing that has ſeveril ii 
againſt poiſon, but is now out of date for} matters or things put together to maten 
that purpoſe z it is ſtill uſed as an opiate. | one whole maſs, &c. fo the Arithneticn 

MITIGATE (V.) to appeaſe, allay, pacify,} call any number that conſiſts of und u 
aſſusge, moderate, or take off the ill appre- parts a mixed number, as 3 4, Kt. in Gs 

- | Henfion that a perſon may have taken to or | metry, a mixed angle is that*which i mat 

_ againſt another, by the meeting together of a right line wi 

"MITIGA”TION (S.) a pacifying, allaying, curve, and thoſe ſolids or figures tht n 
or taking off ſome of the ſeverity of an opi- | bounded by firaight and curved lines art als 

nion, decree, or puniſhment. mixed figures. Mixed mathematicks are d 

MITRAL VALVES (S.) in Anatomy, are practical branches or parts that apply 

"the two valves ia the heart, thus called] properties of quantity to buſineſs or mate 

from their likeneſs or fimilitude to a mitre, | objects, as arithmetick to trade, u. 

hey are feated in the orifice of the pulmo- to ſurveying, gauging, aſtronomy, ay 

nary vein in the leſt ventricle of the heart; | tion, &c. 
their office is to cloſe the orifice thereof, and | MFXTURE (S.) a compoſition, meki, or i 
prevent the return of the blood through the made up of ſeveral ſorts or kinds of thing 

pulmonary vein ioto the Jungs again. | MI'ZZLING (S.) the falling of rain ua U 

MYTRE or MI'TER {S.) a pontifical orna- | {mall drops, or miſty ſhowers, 

ment wore on che heads of biſhops and ſome |} MO"ABITES (S.) a people deſcended i 
abbots on certain ſolemn occaſions; it is a | Moab the ſon of Let, by his eldeſt davghts 

bound cap pointed and <left at the top with | their habitation was beyond Jorden, ut 
two panne's hanging down the ſhoulders ; for Red Sea, on each fide the river #97; 

„ diſtinjon the'abbots wear the mine turned] country was at firſt poſſeſſed by a race c 
in profile, and bear the crofier inwards, to] ants, called Eau, from whom the K 

* FGgnify they have no ſpiritual juriſdiction out] Sites took it, and afterwards the 2% 

f their monaſteries or cloyſters. The popes which part in 

| Have, at times, granted the pri of was sone 
wearing mitres to ſore canons of cathedrals ; | 
the covats of Lyons ip France are ſaid to have 
aſſiſted at church in mutres, In Germany ſe- 
veral families dear the aurre for their creſt, to | times degat grea | 
bew they are advocates for, or feudatories | Balak king of Moad's e 640 
of, ancient abbies, or officers of biſhops, c. ſuade Baloom to eurſe Iracl, God * 
The pope has four mitres, which according to | Moabites entering into the conge? 
h patſafe 
mes a 


— 


— 
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the folemnity to be performed, or feſtival his e even to the tent 
it is wore on, — or — cauſe they refuſed the IJ 
originally the mitre' was the woman's head- | their country, and to ſupply © 
. bread and water in their nalin 


1 ths 


1 
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railifs and their followers | MO'CK-SONG (s.) one that bantery another's 


unt name for ; yaging| ſoog in the ſame words or tune. | 
— A . MO/DAL (A.) the form or manner of being 
v.) to lament, bewail, grieve, ſor-] or exiſting. 4 
— 9 er any perſon or thing. | MO'DBURY (8.) in Devonire, a pretty good 
the DAN N a ſorrowing, lamenting, -| town, ſeated in' a bottom between two. hills, 
11 3. has a good market weekly on Thurſday ; 


, &c. . 
re OTE (8) a ditch or trench dug diſtant from Londen 170 computed, and 203 
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| the . of letting in water, as a] MODE (s.) a way, manner, or faſhion of 
hun. tion to ſurprire, &c- ſometimes they dreſs, that obtains at any time or among an 
* are dry and very deep, &c. alſo a very ſmail| people, which commonly is mutable 

_ particle of matter, ſuch as are only diſcern- | the Phrlſepters, it is that which determines 
1 00 ile by the naked eye in the ſun- beams. any thing to be or exiſt in any particular 


) is ſometimes taken for, and applied] manner, and without which it cannot be at 
* — or rlotous aſſembly . all, and therefore cannot be taken into the 
meaner fort of the j and ſometimes mind, without previouſly conceiving ſome 
for a particular ſort of cap or head-dreſs| ſubſtance for it to exift in, as roundneſs can- 
worn by women, which have lappets ſhorter | dot be at all conceived, wholly abſtracted 
than pinners, and uſed chiefly as a fort of from ſomething to exiſt in that way, form, 
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O'BBISH (A.) rude, riotous, tumultuous, | 3? roundaeſs in a bowl, crookedneſs in a fin- 
diſorderly. ger, &c. external are certain adjuncts added 
O'BILE (s.) any thing that moves, or, may} to the thing, as clothing to-the body, &c. 
por. be moved ; in the ancient 2 they MODEL. (S.) the original or pattern by which 
a ſuppoſed a ninth heaven or ſphere t was another thing is made; and this commonly is 
above thoſe of the planets and fixed ftars, | reſtrained to thoſe ſmall of architec- 
which was fu to be the firſt mover, ture, that are made to bow a grand 
and to the lower ſpheres round slong] building will appear when it is built in the 
with it, by its rapidity communicating a ſame proportion; among the Sratnariet, the 
motion, whereby they revolved in 24 hours. | little figure made in clay to be a guide to 
OBI'LITY (s.) is ſometimes applied to the] their hewing the large figure they are intend= 
meaner or lower rank of vulgar people, or] ing to make, is thus called; it is alſo the 
to an aſſembly that commits riots and diſ- diameter of the bottom of the ſhaft of a co- 
orders; and ſometimes to the aptitude or faci-] lumn in any of the orders, from whence all 
ly of any body or thing to move; and in] the members of the building” are proportian- 
this ſenſe, it is applied to the earth by the ed, and this is commonly divided into 60 
modern aſtronomers. Pope Paul V. ap-] parts, called degrees; and this is ſometimes 
cited commiſſioners to examine into Coper- called modale, 
hat's reviving the opinion of the earth's | MODEL (V.) is either to make the original, 
kility, who reſolved that the ſcholars might | like which another thing is to be made, or 


nctle Ek or made, though there may be a great variety 

K 0B (V.) to get together in a riotous manner, of different things conſidered, exiſting after 

* and infult perfons ; alſo to go in or thro'aſ the fame way or mode; the general concep- | 

1 crowd upon the ground to ſee ſhews, fights, tion of made is internal and external ; the wwe | 

he, « &c. alſo to dreſs up in a ſort of a diſguiſe. ternal are thoſe that inhere in the ſubſtance, | 
| 
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del fn maintain the poſſibility of the earth's mobi/ity | to work after or from ſuch an original or 
Baie an bypothefis, but for bad the aſſerting it] copy that is in miniature, in a much larger 
* a demonſtrated and known truth, becauſe building, ſtatue, &c. 

tan; hey imagined it oppoſed ſeveral texts of ſcrip- | MO'DER ATE (V.) to appeaſe, temper, qua- 
raced re | lify, adjuſt, or reconcile differing perſons ; to 
the V'CHLIA (S.) a reſtoring diſlocated bones to explain the meaning of an aſſertion, poſition, 


(heir proper ſeat, joint, or place. or argument; alſo to abate, lefſen, or make 

CK (V.) to deride, jeer, make game ef, eaſy the charge, fine, mul, ot puniſhment 
at nought ; alſo to ſpeak the ſame words] laid upon a per 

ſter another by way of banter, &c. alſo to MO'DERATE (A.) reaſonable, equitable, that 

leceive or impoſe upon, | keeps within due bounds, that does not break 


b in i VCA'DOS (S.) the thrums or ends that] out into extravagancies of any kind. 

bem; 4 cert make in weaving fine worfted ſtuffs, | MO'DER ATENESS or MODERA'TION 
ing wf Ind which are uſed to darn or mend holes in (8) that bappy diſpoſition of mind that ſe- 
d forks "kings or other garments. tely con ſiders the reaſonableneſs, juſtice, 


_ V CKERY (S.) jefting, bantering, derifion, | and equity of a thing that a perſon does or 
dent = forbears, and that makes proper | 
pafſafe! * CR-PLAY (S.) one that expoſes other for the actor and action. My | 
— rſal * 9 (S.) one Who is appointed 8 
j one that ridicules| j or arbitrator between cantending par- 
mane, as Dan Nins. 88 | ties ʒ 
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MOD 


Des; alſo one that endeavours to perſuade 
people that are quarrelling,. to peace and love, 
by ſhewing both ſides their faults, 

MO'DERN (A.) any thing that has been 
found. out, made, or introduced within a few 
years;- and. this is various, according to the 

ſiubject it is applied to; as, for inſtance, al) 

. medals that have truck within 300 
years, are called modern; all thoſe authors 
that have wrote in the Latin tongue ſince 

Hertin, ate called modern ; the aſtronomy 
and architecture that are now generally re- 

D they are but the revival of 
what was ſome years ago, are 
called modern. 

. MIO'DERNNESS (S.) the newneſs, or late 
uſe, or invention of any thing. 

MO'DERNS (S.) the people now living, or 
that did live within a few centuries of this 
time, are thus called. 

MO'DEST (A.) diſcreet, wiſe, ſober, virtu- 

_ ous ; alſo baſhſul or ſhame · ſaced. 

MO'DESTY or MO'DESTNESS (S.) that 

principle of virtue that produces ſobriety, diſ- 
cretion, decency, and ſhame-facedneſs of be- 
haviour ; the Painters repreſent as a 
very beautiful virgin cloathed in blue, 

MO'DICUM (S.) a ſmall quantity, or little 
matter of any thing. 

MODIFICA'TION (S.) the act of making 
or doing any thing in this or that particular 
manner · 

MO'DIFY (V.) to make, do, or endue any 
thing in this or that manner, or with any 

particular properties or affections. 

MODILLION (S.) in Arcbitecrure, ſometimes 
means a ſmall or leſſer meaſure ſubdivided for 
the convenience of taking parts ; and ſome- 

times ornaments in the cornice of the Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Compoſite order, being ſmall 

brackets or conſoles put under the ſoffit or 
bottom of the drip of the cornice, ſeeming 

to ſupport the larmier, though in reality 
they are only ornaments; they ought always 
to be placed exactly over the middle of t 

column; they are particularly affected in the 

Ciorinthian order, where they are frequently 

enriched with ſculpture; their form is like 
an S inverted. 

Mobrorus (s.) is an inftrument uſed by 
Surgeons in profound corruptions, contuſions, 
cuts, and fractures of bones, and 3 
in or about the head, made in the form of 
the ſegment of a cone with a ſaw or teeth 
filed all round the bottom circle; and thoſe 
of them that have a center-ſpike to ſtick 

" Into the ſkull, &c. are called males, and 

- thoſe that have not, are called females ; it is 

_ Improper to uſe this inſtrument, unleſs the 
chips and prominences of the bones prick, 

© or the upper table is entire, but depreſſed, 

and the lower broken, or when the ex- 
travaſated blood would choak a man with 


* 


MODULE (s.) 
w 


MOGO'L 


MOIDO'RE (S.) a Portuguez? 


Ng, &c. a 
MO'DULATE (V.) to reęulate 
harmony of a piece of — 
2 regular tranſition from one key to another 
MODULA'*TION (S.) the ad cf +, 
warbling, or regblating the voice or inftry 


ment to a piece of mufick harm. 


niouſly, 
in Architecture, i; 
f or a ſtanding 50 = 
which all the parts are regulated ; and thi 
is or may be divided into more or leh party 
— to * the building is tobe 
ere n, or fancy or judgment 
performer, * he 
65 is ſometimes taken for the cn. 
pire or Kingdom; called alſo Indofar, oy 
taining the moſt part of the continent of tl 
Indies; this empire has Tartary on the nad, 
Perfia on the weſt, the river Gora ul 
ſome mountains on the ſouth, and othe 
mountains on the eaſt ; is 650 leagues by 
from eaſt to weſt, and about 450 from non 
to ſouth, containing 40 kingdoms that tie 
their names from the chief towns, of with 
Agra and Delli are the principal, yon 
count of the emperor's reſidence ; this c- 
try is well-inbabited near the great tum 
fruitful in corn, rice, millet, lemons, orange, 
Kt. The people are tawny, having bat 
hair, and Jove the Europeans ; the river Co. 
ges runs through the country from north u 
ſouth, and being exceeding good and (wet, 
the Indians imagine it has the power of fan 
tifying, and in conſequence of this opinias, þ 
or $00,000 perſons may be ſeen walking u 
bathing in it; ſometimes this term (nib 
the emperor, the feſtival of whoſe birth-ip 
laſts five days, at which time they wr 
him, and if he weighs more than he did de 
year before, they make great rejoicing; 
ter being weighed, he fits on the richef « 
his thrones, where the lords greet him, ab 
make preſents ; the ladies, governors of pt 
vinces and towns, ſend their preſents ih 
ſo that in diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ge 
ſilver, elephants, &c. he that day recens 
*tween two and three millions ſterling 
MO HAIR (S.) a particular manufacture mi 
of fille and hair, generally uſed for the fur 


ture of houſes, 
pold vn 


rent among us for 27 ſhillings, and fd 
for four mill- rees among themſelves. 
MOT ETV (s.) is generally underſtood . 
Laco Term for the half of any thing in au 
ber or value. | 4 
MOIL (V.) to ſlave, drodge, work, 0. 4 
hard or much; allo to daub or ſwear 


dirt, mud, &c. - 

MOIST (A.) damp; ſomething that hut 
gree 

MOT'STEN (V.) to dzmp, or make 


ith Model, 


ODIN (A) 65, airy, elk to or 


of wet in it. 
T : (hh 
pour water or other liquor ia or oon ug 


MOL 


STNESS (S.) the being wet or damp, 
PO” having 2 porton of liquor in or upon 


11 thing. : 
'STURE (s.) wetneſs, dampneſs, or that 
eee that is in the air, or che 


matt-r or thing. : 
i OLA or MOLE (S.) with the Anatomiſts, 
mo- is variouſly applied, ſometimes it means 2 

round and broad bone at the jointing of the 
ame thich and leg, where the knees, excepting 
from this bone, is begirt with a membranous liga- 
| th ment, and then they call it patella or rotula ; 
arty ſmetimes it means a fleſhy or ſpungy ſub- 
to be dance without bones or bowels, which is of- 


ten back like concreted blood, and ſometimes 
extream hard, and this is brought forth by 
me women inſtead of a child, and is then 
called a moon calf, or falſe conception ; and 


f the this ſometimes continues two or three years 
dr, in the womb, and differs from an embryo, 
1 by having no placenta to receive nouriſhment 
Other from the mother, but is immediately joined 
| buy to the womb, and nouriſhed thereby, having 
north a kind of vegetative life, and thereby grow- 
t take ing or increaſing in bulk ; it is diſtinguiſhed 


from a true conception by its tremulous pal- 
pitating motion, by its rolling from fide to 


cout- fide, and by the bel'y's being equally ſwelled 
rien, every way ; the breaſts ſwell as in a true em 
ranges bryo, but are filled not with true milk, but 
1 a crude matter; to bring it away, ſometimes 
12 voſent purgings and bleedings are uſed, and 
orth to ſometimes emmenagogues z and, if theſe fail, 
| (weet, then recourſe is had to- manual operation, 


which under this circumſtance is often very 


dangerous. 


ting u OLA'SSES or MOLO'SSES (S.) the dregs, 
lende or groſs, fluid part that remains after boiling 
ib ſugar, vulgarly called treacle. 

weld O'LDER (V.) to crumble, or waſte away, 
did the o conſume or fall into duſt or powder, 

1 OLE (S.) in Military Arebitecture, is a pier 
chef d dr very large piece of maſonry, conſiſting of 
im, ad eat ſtones thrown into the ſea in manner of 


| bank, with deſign to ſhut up a port, and 
leferd the veſſels from the impetuoſity of the 


&, g% aves, and to prevent the paſſage of any 
tece eſſe! without leave; ſometimes it means a 
"Ps ardour ; among the Romans, it was uſed 
ate matt lometimes for a mauſoleum, built in the man- 


der of 2 round tower, or a ſquare baſe, in- 
Pulate, encompatſed with columns, and co- 
ered with a dome, The mae of the em- 
peror Adrian, now the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
$ the greateſt and moſt ftately of all 
dthers; it was crowned with a brazen pine- 
pple, wherein was a golden urn, containing 
he emperor's aſhes ; alſo a ſpot or mark in 
w kin, — lying even with it, or 
hat upon it, ometimes protuberant above 
be ſurface thereof ; alſo the. name of a crea- 
ure with a very black and ſmooth fur, that 
liefly lives within the ſurface of the earth, 


e MN under ground, 
zo 3 thay VLE'ST (v.) to trouble, interrupt, vex, 
' 


lilquiet, krieve, or perplex, 


M OL 


MOLESTA'TION (S.) any kind of trouble, 
hindrance, vexation, or diſturbance, 
MO'LINISTS (S.) the followers of Malina, a 
| Spaniſh jeſuit, reader of the divinity lectures 
20 years in the univerſity of Evora in Portu- 
gal, who died at Madrid in 1604, aged 65 
years, who in his book of the conſiſtency of 
grace with free-will, gave riſe to the diſputes 
upon the ſubject of grace and predeſtination, 
which has made fo great a noiſe in the world, 
eſpecially by the oppoſition of the Dominicans, 
who not only maintained publick theſes, but 
alſo pref.rred an information againſt it, to 
the inquiſ.tion at Yalladalid, and alſo to the 
fame tribnnal in the kingdom of Caſtile. The 
cauſe was afterwards carried to Rome, where 
pope Clement VIII. erected the congregation 
de Auxiliis in 1597, when after ſeveral meet- 
ings of the cardinals, and others called in for 
conſultation, the Dominicans and jeſaits were 
heard before the pope and congregation ; af- 
ter theſe hearings, the diſpute continued to 
the pontificate of Paul V. when the divines 
called in for advice, being againſt Molina's 
doctrine, a bull was drawn up againſt it; but 
the pope refuſed to fign it, and diſmiſſed the 
diſputants, Auguſ 31, 1607, by acquainting 
them he woul4 rubliſh his deciſion when he 
thought proper, prohibiting the parties in the 
mean time, from ſtigmatizing each other, 
and enjoining the ſuperiors of bath orders, to 
puniſh thoſe ſeverely who ſhould contravene 
this prohibition. 
MOLTTION (S.) a grinding, breaking, or 
making ſmall, 
MO'LLIENT (A.) foftening, mollifying, aſ- 
ſuaging, allaying the heat of an inflamma- 
tion in the body, or anger in the mind. 
MO'LLIFYING (S.) foftening, aſſuaging, ap- 
peaſing, reconciling. | 
MO'LOCH , MO'LECH, MULCOLM, or 
ME'LCOLM (S.) a god of the Ammonites. 
Moſes, in ſeveral places, forbids the 1ſraclites 
to dedicate their chi dren to Moloch, by mak- 
ing them paſs through the fire in honour of 
that god; thoſe who ofended were to be put 
to death for their crime, and God threatens 
all thoſe guilty very ſeverely ; from this pre- 
caution, and from what they afterwards were 
guilty of, it looks as if they had been accuſ- 
tomed to this ido'atry while in Egypt, Solo- 
mon built a temple to Malach upon the mount 
of Olives, and Manaſſeb long after imitated 
his impiety, by making his ſon paſs through 
the fire in honour of Malach. It was chiefly 
in the valley of Tophet and Hinnom to the 
eaſt of Jeruſalem, that this idolatry was com- 
mitted ; commentators imagine that their 
children leaped or jumped over a fire ſacred to 
Moloch, and by this luſtration to purify them, 
it being a uſual ceremony upon other occa- 
fions among the Pagans, though others think 
they actually burnt their children in Ccrifice 
in honour of this falſe deity. The rabbins 
allure us, that . 
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MO'MUS (S.) the god of jeſting among the 


MON 


bab, fitting open a throne of the ſame me- | MO'NADES (S.) the fing fqun 41 


tal, adorned with a royal crown, having the 
head of a calf, and his arms extended, as if 
to embrace any one; when they deſigned to 


0 5, 7 9. 
offer any children to die, they heated the MONARCH (S.) a prince that rules oe p- 


ſtatue within with a great fire, and when it 


MON 


uſed in arithmetical ealculations or am tum · 


bers that 3 by one fingl zm, 


verns fingly or alone, 


was exceeding hot, they put the miſerable] MON A'RCHICAL (A.) belonging, or accord. 


Victim within his arme, which was ſoon 
conſumed by the violence of the heat; and 
that the cries of the children might not be 
heard, they made a great noiſe with drums 
and other inftruments; ſome alledge that 

Moloch was the fame with Saturn, to whom 
human victims were alſo offered; others that 
it was Mercury, Venus, or Mars. 

MO'LTEN (A.] any thing melted, caft, or 

run by the founder. | 

MO'LTING or MOU'LTING (S.) a fthed- 
ding or caſting of feathers, hair, ſkin, 
horns, &c. which to moſt creatures happens 
annually. 

MOME {S.) a dull, blockiſh, heavy fellow. 

MO'MENT (S.) conſidered as applied to Time, 
is the leaſt portion or patt that can be ima- 
gined, and uſually is called an inſtant; when 
conſidered, and applied to the new doctrines 
of infinites, are the infinitely ſmall parts of 
quantity, or generative principles of magni- 
tude, being confidered as having no deter- 
mined magnitude of their own, but only 

| Inceptive thereof; in Mechanicks, it is the | 
ſame with impetus, or quantity of motion in 
any moving body ; and ſometimes it is uſed 

ſimp'y for the motion itſelf ; ſometimes it is 
applied to the power by which moving bodies 
continually change place, 

MOMENTA'NEOUS or MO'MENTARY 
(A.) ſomething of a very ſhort duration, or 

that laſts a very ſmall time. 

MOME'NTOUS (A.) of great conſequence, 


concern, value, or worth, 


Prets (who fancied himſelf the fon of ſleep 
by the night) he did nothing elſe but ex- 
amine the actions and words of gods and 
men, on purpoſe to rebuke and deride them; 
the fable ſays, that being choſen by Neptune, 
Vulcan, and Minerva, to give his judgment 
concerning the excellency of their works, 
he blamed, them all: Neptune, becauſe he 
made nct his bull with horns before his eyes, 
or on his ſhoulders, to ſtrike more ſurely or 
ſtrong y: Minerva, for building a houſe that 
could not be removed in caſe of bad neigh- 
bours; and Vulcan for making a man with- 
out a little wicdow in his breaſt, that his ill 
deſigns and treacheries m'ght be ſeen ; from 
him all carpers and over-nice criticks are 
called r The Painters re preſent him 
in a darkiſh- coloured robe, and his beard and 
hair party- coloured. 
MONACHAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the flate or condition of a monk. 
MO'NACHISM (s.) the ftate or condition of 
the monks, 


ing to the laws, manners, and cuſtoms x 
MONARCHY S.) any h 
+} any large late or ki 

dom governed by one magiſtrate, any 
the ſupteam power is lodged ; and this þ 
ſometimes abſolute, containing both the lex. 
lative and executive power; and this h cam, 
monly called an arbitrary government, fal 
as France, &c, now is; and ſometimes ity 
tempered by the interpoſition of the eſta a 
great men of the kingdom, both among th 
nobility, gentry, and commonalty ; and thy 
is called a mixed monarchy, as is Egle 
where the legiſlative power is in the hand d 
the ſtates or parliament, and the executhe 

wer is veſted in the king or monarch 
olutely ; only it is to be noted the king by 
a negative power in laws propoſed to be obl 
gatory upon the people; and he has likewik 
the power of diſſolving, proroguing, ad 
ſummoning the parliament, but no power h 
raiſe money otherwiſe than by virtve of tle 
laws conſented to by parliament. The gn 
ral diviſion of the old chronology is regul- 
by the four grand or univerſal mmarchin, ris 
the Afyrian, Perfian, Grecian and Nun, 
though ſome reckon but two, vis. the ln. 
bylonian and Roman; the general cuſtom of 
monarchies is to be ſucceſſive from father 
ſon, &c. but there are ſome where they a 
elefive, as Poland, Cc. yet the moſt bbs 
lute momarchies have many inſtances of ti 
ſucceſſion's not being hereditary. 
MONASTE'RIAL (A.) ſomething x 
belonging to a monaſtery, 
MO'NASTERIES (S.) are properly cells fort 
ſingle, ſolitary monk, but afterwards t 
cenobia, or houſes for religious fraternits 
were ſo called; they were firſt intro 
into great cities in the weſt by £u{ bibs 
of Vercelles; St. Baſil, in the 4th centur 


were places of ſtrict diſcipline and auſt-ri 


palaces were called monaſteries, into 
the people ſometimes retired from the word 


ſtroct young people in piety ard good fi 
ples ; — the ravages of the Ca 1. 
Vandals, the Hum, Frank, and bo 
monaſteries were the only ſanftuaris * 
ſorts of learning and learned mf pre 
whence ilſued forth great numbers of ff 


laid down regulations for thoſe ſocieties in le 
eaſt, and St. Bennet, in the 6th century, & 
the welt, which order was ſubdivided 1nt9 
great many branches; at firſt monaftn 


and publick ſchools for the inftroftion 1. 
education of youth; formerly the r 


that they might have the better opportvnt 


erefted, and the monaſteries were more con- 
fined to a obſervations and reſtrictions 
than formerly, ſo that ſomewhat of their 
eftcem was eclipſed till about the 13th centu- 
ry, when the Mendicant friars endeavoured to 
reſtore their former reputation, by mixing 
philoſophy and ſchool-divinity along with 
their other performances ; ſome were called 
naſteries royal, upon account of their being 


= ndowed by the munificence of kings, which 
wat, y degrees grew ſo big, as to be exempt both 
od of from epiſcopal and patriarchal juriſdiction, 


and ſudject only to royal or imperial viſita- 
zone; the abbots or heads being formerly 
hoſe by kings or emperors, or at leaſt by 
heir direction, and being immediately endow - 
xd out of the crown-lands, were obliged to 
rve the prince in his wars. 

DNA'STICAL or MONA'STICK (A.) 
longing to, or after the manner of a con- 
t, cloiſter, monk, or nun. 

D'NDAY G8.) the ſecond day of the week, 
ccording to the Chriſtian computation, or 
he firſt working-day. 


the By ONEY or MO'NY (S.) pieces of metal 
tom df nerally coined or ſtamped with the head of 
ther h pme prince, king, &c, on the one fide, and 
they an e arms of the ſtate or kingdom on the re- 
ſt able- erſe, with ſome motto round it; and this 


commonly gold or filver of a certain deter- 
ninate fineneſs, whereby other nations may 
te enabled to truly adjuſt the value thereof in 
proportion to their own 53 theſe coins thus 
ade, are, as it were, the ſtandards for all 
her commodities, they being rated at ſo 
any crowns, pieces of &, pounds, &c. and 
hough this way of traffick has been 
png in uſe, and the ſcripture often ſpeaks of 
vid, filver and braſs, of certain ſums of mo- 


century, 
ves in th „of purchaſes made with money, of money 
ator), WP! cerdin weight, &c. yet it is ſuppoſcd 
ed into t 's was not coined or ſtamped money, but 
ly go d and ſilver in maſs, or ſmall lumps 
auſt:ri pieces, which was taken by weight, and 
ion ml lued according to its purity, for the ancient 
ve dim of commerce was by barter ; the mo- 
ito whid Ins have introduced copper money for the 
the with vantage of change, and where gold and 
munten rer is ſcarce, as in Sweden, where a dollar 
s, and Eper mint is as big as a common-fized 
00 prin ate, which in filver would be about the fize 
Cub 1 our half- crown; beſides the real money 
A ern people or nation have current 
ries for df anz them, there is an imaginary y 
7.2 daes of accompt, to which the real bave 

of . 
cx 


YNEYED (a. 
4 nA ) — rich, polleled of, 


{ 


* 
MO'NEYLESS (A.) that has no money, or 
one that wants money for his uſe or buſineſs, 
MO'NGER (S.) a dealer, trader, or trafficker ; 
and whea the particular buſineſs is wanted, 


Fey oh woodmonger, c. 
O'NGREL (S.) a ſort of degenerate or 


MONTTION (S.) a term in the Civil Law, 
for a warning given by eccleſiaſtical authority 
to a clerk to reform his manners, upon in- 
formation given of his leading a ſcandalous 
or vicious life ; alſo any advice, warning, or 
counſel given to any ſort of offenders whatever, 

MO'NITOR (S.) any adviſer, counſellor, or 
reformer of diſorders z but is commonly re- 
ſtrained to a ſuperior ſcholar in a ſchool, 
whom the maſter appoints to overlook the 
reſt, and to inform him of the particular per- 
ſons . are either negligent at their proper 
exerciles, or diſorderly in their behaviour, 

MO'NITORY (A.) diſcourſes, viſions, dreams, 
or any thing elſe that adviſes, warns, or 
endeavours to reform either perſon or thing. 

MONK (S.) one who forſakicg the world, 
and the common way of life, obliges himſelf 
by vows, to obſerve particular rules or orders, 
according to the religious order he enters him 
3 of which there are many 
orts. 

MO'NKERY (S.) the profeſſion of a monk ; 
alſo the place where a number of them live 
together, 

MO'NKEY (S.) a creature ſomewhat reſemb- 
ling the human ſpecies, and which imitates 
them in many of their actions; they are 
ſometimes called apes, 

MO'NKISH (A.) after the manner or cuſtom 
of the monks, 

MO'NMOUTH (S.) the ſhire-town of An- 
mouthſbire, is a very ancient town, and has 
ſtill remaining parts of walls, lines, curtains, 
and baſtions, and alſo a large caſtle now in 
ruins, that ſhew it was formerly made a very 
ſtrong place, and by its natural ſituation may 
again be eaſily made ſo; it is in no very flour- 
iſhing condition at preſent, its principal traffick 
lying with Briſtal, and by means of the Wye; 
notwithſtanding which it is a handſome, 
large, and well-built town, fituate at the con- 
flux of the Wye and Munerraw, over each 
of which it has a bridge, and a third over 
the river Trotby, ſo that it is almoſt ſur- 
rounded with water; it is a borough town, 
governed by two bailiffs, 15 common council 
men, a town-clerk, &c. has a very conſi- 
derable market weekly on Saturday, for corn 
and proviſions; it ſends one member to par- 
liament ; diſtant from Lordan 100 computed, 
and 127 meaſured miles. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE (S.) was formerly 
part of Wales, and is in the dioceſe of Llan- 
af but now it is an Exliſb county, and tho' 
it is very hilly and woody, yet it is exceeding 
fertile and healthful,: the hills feeding abun- 
dance of cattle and ſheep, and the valleys 
bearing great crops of corn, great quantities 
whereof the Briffol merchants export to Por- 
tugal, &c, there is alſo much graſs, ecca- 
fioned by its being exceedingly well watered 
with a great number of ſmall rivers, which 
; empty themſelves into the Severn 
Sea ; it is divided into 6 hundreds, in which 
are 7 market-towns, and 127 pariſhes ; it is 
about 80 miles in circumference, ' and has 
about 6500 honſes, in which are computed 
about 40,000 perſons ; it ſends 4 members 
to parliament, "wiz. 2 for the county, and 
T for the county-town, called Monmouth, 
MONO'CEROS (S.) by ſome called the uni- 
corn, and this may be a creature by land 
with one horn, or by ſea called the ſene fiſh, 
MO'NOCHORD (S.) an inſtrument that or- 
gan and other muſical inftrument-makers try 
the tones of their inſtruments by or with; 
it is compoſed of a rule divided or ſubdivided 
into divers parts, upon which a ſtring is 
ſtretehed pretty tight over two bridges placed 
at the two extreams, which has likewiſe a 
moveable bridge to ſet at the ſeveral diſtances 
of the line, -and by ſounding it at the ſeveral 
intervals, it will be found the ſounds or tones 
bear the fame proportion to one another as 
the diſtances none line; it is ſometimes 
called the harmonica! canon; there are mono- 
chords with 48 fixed bridges to ſave the trou- 
ble of moving; this term is alſo applied to 
ſome practical inſtruments with one ftring, a8 
the trumpet marine, &c. 
MONO CH ROMA (S.) a picture all of o 
coleur. | 
MO'NODY (S.) a ſong of ſorrow or lamenta- 
tion ſung by one perſon. 
MONO'GAMY (S.) the tate or condition of 
being but once married, though the wife or 
huſband die the one lone before the other. 
MONOGRANM (S.) a ſort of cypher or cha- 
racter, that under one letter, or the begin- 
ning letters of ſeveral words inter wove into 
one, expreſſes what is intended by thoſe ſe- 
veral words; they have been anciently uſed 

upon many occaſions ; for the explanation of 
their meanings, ſeveral expreſs treatiſes have 
been wrote · 

MONO'LOGIST (S.) one that is deſirous of 
having all the talk in a company to himſelf, 

MO'NOLOGUE or MONO'LOGY (S.) a 
dramatick ſcene where only one perſon is 
introduced ſpeaking or tal ing to himſelf ; a 
ſolioquy. N 

MONO MACH (S.) a duel or ſingle com- 
bat, a fighting of two hand to hand. 
O'NOME of MONO MIA (S.) an Ange- 
braick Term for thoſe quantities that haye but 
one name, as a, or b, Os, 


MON 

MONOPE'T ALOUS (a.) a term amon the 
Botanifts, applied to thoſe flowers y 

— one nndivided leaf. that bare 

NO'POLIST (s.) one who endeavours 
ning the goods of one fort or kind into hi 
ands, 

MONOPOLIZE (v.) to collect all the goods 
of one ſort, or the greateſt part of them into 
one or few hands, in order to fell them again 
at an advanced or extravagant rate or price j 
againſt which practice the wiſdom of all na- 
tions has made ſevere laws, eſpecially relating 
to thoſe commodities, upon which the life or 
health of the ſubject immediately depends, 
as corn. &c. 

MONO POL (S.) an unlawful trade, when 
one or more per ſons combine together to en- 
groſs the whole of a commodity into their 

| hands, to fell it out at à very advanced 
price; alſo when the king by his letter 
patents forbids any perſon but the inventor, 
&c. to trade in any particular fort of com · 
modity. 

MONO PPS (S.) a beaſt of Pæonia as big 3s a 
common bull, who when he finds himfelf 
cloſely purſued, voids ſo ſharp and fi-ry an or- 
dure, that it poiſons and kills thoſe imme- 
diately upon whom it falls. 

MONOPTERE (S.) in the ancient Acbiur- 
ture, was a fort of temple covered with a 
round dome, which was ſupported with pl- 
lars only, having no walls. 

MONO'PTICK (S.) a one-ey'd perſon, or one 
that ſees but with one eye. 

MONOPTO'TE (S.) a Grammatical Term for 
thoſe Latin or Greek nouns that have no va- 
riation, or are the ſame in all caſes, 

MONORY'ME (S.) a poetical compoſition, 
where the lines continually end in the fame 
terminations or rhimes, . 

MONO'SCELES (S.) people of Etbiqis, 
whom the ancients reported had but one leg, 
yet were extraordinary jumpers ; they were 
alſo called Sctopedes, becauſe their feet would 
ſh:dow the body. 

MONO'STICHON (S.) an epigram that con- 
fiſts of but one ſingle verſe. 
MO'NOSYLLABLE (S.) a word that is 1 
ſounded at once, or that has but one l 

lable. 

MO'NSOONS (S.) certain fixed or reg» 
winds that periodically blow upon one pant 
that is, fix months inwards, and the othe 
fix months outwards ; but in the Ja 
ocean the winds are pert!y general, blowing 
all the year round the ſame way, and part 
periodical, which latter are commonly cal 
trade-winds, 

MO'NSTER (S.) any thing or creature ve 
much deformed, and differing from the com 
mon ſpecies of which it is brought forth, © 
ther by having a ſuper-abundance of part 
deficiency or change, or different ſhaped cue 

MONSTRTFEROUS (A.) that bean % 
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MO/NSTROUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderfu}, ſur- 


:zing, contrary to, or beyond the ordinary 
ry of nature, prodigions, large, exceſſive. 


MON TROUSN ESS S.) ſtrangeneſs, ſur- 


izineneſs, wonderfulneſs, a mazinęneſs. 


MONTANISTS (S.) followers of the Here- 


ab Martanus, in the 2d century, who ſo 
deceived the world by his hypocrifies, that he 
was reputed to have the gift of prophecy and 
mirac'es; he proclaimed himſelf the com- 
forter promiſed by Chriſt, condemned ſecond 
marriages as fornication, permitted the diſſo- 
Jution of marriage, forbad to avoid martyr- 
dom, and ordered a ſevere faſt of three lents ; 
he hanged himſelf with Maximilla, one of 


his women ſcholars ; - his diſciples ſaid alſo| 
that God the Father defigning to fave the 
- world by the law and the prophets, and not 


being able to perform it, aſſumed fleſh in the 
virgin's womb, preached in Jeſus Chriſt, and 
{uffered death in his ſhape, and after taught 
by the Holy Ghoſt in Montames and his fol- 
lowers; they placed the biſhops in the third 
rank after their patriarchs, and thoſe they 
called Cenons ; they were ſo ſtrict, that for 
the leaſt faults they excommunicated their 


' followers, who were divided into Catapbryges, 


and diſciples of Proclus and Æſcbines. 


MONTEFIA'SCO (S.) a rich fort of [talian 
MONTE'T or MONTE'FF (S.) a large ſcol- 


loped baſon to waſh and cool wine · glaſſes in. 


MONTGO'MERY (S.) a large, handfome|. 


town in Nortb-Males, the chief of Montgo- 
meryſbire, is inhabited by many good fami- 
lies, who have erected many faſhionable bu'1d- 
ings; it is an ancient borough-town, that 
ſends one member to parlament, and is go- 
verned by bailiffs, &c. it is pleaſantly ſituated 
upon the gentle aſcent of a hill, among rich 
grounds, and was formerly fortified with a 
powerful caſtle, and fenced about with a 
ſtrong wall, all which are now diſmantled ; 
it has a very good market weekly on Thurſ- 
tiy ; diſtant from Landen 120 computed, and 
158 meaſured miles, 


' MONTGO'MERYSHIRE (s.) one of the 


northern eounties in Wales, very hilly and 
mountainous, but interlaced with fertile val- 
leys, both for tillage and paſlurage, and for- 
merly much noted for a good breed of horſes ; 
it is part of the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, Ban- 
er and Hereford ; it is about 94 miles in cir- 
cumference , contains 5660 houſes, about 
40,000 inhabitants, 47 pariſhes, and fix 
market-towns, and ſends two members to 
parliament ; the vales and meadows upon 
the banks of the Severn are rendered exceed- 
ing fruitful, by being overflowed by it, which 
at the retiring of the waters leave it covered 
with a thick ſlime, which is beyond all the 
manure that art can invent 
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the moon, and ſometimes 
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ct had no particular names for their 
19% but called them the firſt, - ſecond, 
third, &c. though Moſes uſes the name Abib, 
or the momth of the new ears of corn, or of 
the new fruits, and which the Jetos after- 
wards called Niſan, and which was the firſt 
of the holy year. In Solomon's time the ſe- 
cond month was called Sio or Zif, which wag 
afterwards called Jiar, but theſe names were 
afterwards all loſt, and after the captivity of 
Babylon they took the names of the months ag 
they found them among the Chaldeans and 
Perfians,; and they had two manner of 
reckonings, one contained the names of the 
Hebrew months according to the order of the 

holy year, thus; 


1: Niſan anſwering to our March 
2+ Jiar INT 7” 
3. Sroan * 
4. Thammuz June 
- 2 
E 
8. bevan October 
9. Ca November 
To. December 
11. Sebat 2 
12. Adar ebruary 
rr 
thus; 
1. Tizri anſwering to our September 
2. Mar ſcbevan October 
3. Ca November 
4. Tet December 
5. ana 
6. Adar 2 * 
7. Niſan' March 
4 Flaw April 
9. Sivan May 
10. Thammuz 
11. A5 uly 
12, Zul Auguſt 


The months were lunar, though the year was 
ſolar, that is, the firſt was of 30 days, and 
the ſecond of 29, and fo alternately ; they 
_ the —— to begin at —— when 
the moon began to appear, for which purpoſe 
people were kept to watch its firſt appear- 
ance, which was proclaimed by the ſound of 
.the trompet; to make the time of the 
months agree with the year, every three years 
a month was added, called the ſecond Adar; 
but the preſent European months are ſomewhat 
different, being of unequal lengths; and once 
in four years a day is added to February, to 
make the civil computation of time agree 
with the ſon's true motion, which it does 
very nearly; a philoſophical month with the 
Chymfts, con fiſts of 40 days and nights, 

MONT JOY'E (s.) a banner, token, or ſig- 
nal of ſomething z alſo a heap of ſtones put 
together by pilgrims, in which they flick 
croſſes when they are come within view of 
their journey's end. 


| MONTOYA (5.) with Hrſenen, is the pot 
or 
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to poſterity. 
MOOD (S.) when applied to a perſon, is the 


MOO'DINESS (S.) angrineſs, moroſeneſs, 


MO O 


dr reſt of their foot on the left ſlirrup- 
MONT-PA'GNOTE (S.) by ſome called the 
in vulnerable poſt, place, or fituation, being 
an eminence choſen out of cannon-ſhot of 
the place beſieged, where curious perſons poſt 
themſelves to ſee the attack, and the manner 
of the ſiege out of the reach of danger. 
MONTRO'SSES (S.) affiftants to the head or 
chief engineer or gunner of an army. 
MO'NUMENT (S.) ſomething erected as a 
memorial of ſome famous or notorious att ion 
or perſon, p continue the remembrance of it 


humour, temper, or diſpoſition he is in; in 
Grammar, it is the variations and (ſeveral cir- 
cumftances that a verb undergoes, to haye its 
particular fignification, and its application un- 
derſtood; in Logick, the univerſal affirma- 
tive and negative, and alſo the particular af- 
firmative and negative are called moods ; the 
Myficians alſo uſe this term, and call thoſe 
airs or leſſons that are of a Now and ſolemn 
motion, fitted for devotion or mourning, the 
Deorick or Lydian mond; light and ſoft muſick 
fitted to amorous ſongs, jigs, courants, fara- 
bande, minuets, &c. the Jonick mond; that 
Which was airy, and of an harmonious 
ſound, fit to allay and ſooth the paſſions, the 
Eolict mad; and thoſe that by their ſpright- 
lineſs animated men to courageous and daring 
exploits of war, &c. the Phrygian mood. 
ſullenreſs, croſineſs, &c. 
MOO'DY (A.) angry, fullen, moroſe, peeviſh, 
croſs, &c. 
MOON (S.) in Afronomy, is one of the hea- 
venly bodies, vulgarly ranked among the pla- 
nets, but properly is only a ſatellite or ſecon- 
dary planet; ſhe is an attendant of our earth, 
which ſhe reſpects as her center, and is con- 
Rtantly found in her neighbourhood 3 and as 
the other planets move primarily round 
„ fo the moon moves round the earth; 
| orbit is an ellipſis, in which ſhe is re- 
tained- by the force of gravity, performing 
her revolution round us in 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes, which is alſo the exact time of 
her rotation round her axis; her mean diſ- 
tance from the earth is 62 ſemi-diameters 
and a half of the earth, or 240,000 
miles ; the diameter of the n to the earth 
js, as 11 to 40.2, or 2170 miles; the phæ- 
nomena of the moon are very many; ſome- 
times ſhe bs increafing, ſometimes decreaſing, 
- ſometimes. horned, ſometimes ſemi · circular, 
ſometimes gibbous, and ſometimes full and 
globular ; ſometimes ſhe lights us the whole 
night, and at other times but part of it; 
ſometimes ſhe is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
and at other times in the northern one; the 
ſource of theſe variations is her being a dark, 
opake, and ſpherical body, which ſhines with 
the light the receives the ſun, from 
whence only that half that is next to the ſun 


MO © 
| is enlightened ; the poets have feigned firange 


tories about the moon ; and the ancien 

ſo far into the whimbiies, as to roger 0 
idolatry, by paying divine honours to the 
moon 5 orientals in general, and the He. 
brews in particular, paid more reſpect to the 
moon than to the ſun; the Ferws worſhipped 
her under the name of Meni or Aftrate, or 
goddeſ of the groves, of the queen of hea- 
ven, &c, the Syria:'s under the name of 
Aftrate, Urania, or Carleftis ; the Arabians 
by Altlat ; the Egyptian by Iiir; the Greets 
by Diana, Venus, Fum, Hecate, Bellana, Mi. 
nerva, &c, among the Heralds, the mon is 
always borne increaſing or decreafing, and 
never in the full; among the Divine, the 
moon is the hieroglyphick of the Chriſtian 
church, who, comparing Jeſus Chriſt to the 
ſun, compare the church to the moon, as re 
ceiving all its beauty and ſplendor from bim; 
it is alſo made the repreſentative of an un- 
ſteady or fickle-minded perſon, 

MOON-CU'RSER (s.) a cant name for a 
link-boy, or one that under colour of light- 
ing firangers, leads them into dark and by 
places to rob chem. 

MOOR. (S.) fom«times means a perſon of 1 
natural black-coloured ſkin ; and ſometimes 
a large heath, common, or waſte ground, 
where nothing but turf or other vegetables 
grow, without cultivation. 

MOOR (V.) among the Seamen, is to lay out 
two of the ſhip's anchors, ſo as is moſt fit for 
the ſhip to ride by in the place where ſhe is, 
which according to the place and circumſſan- 
ces go by various names; as, to mr acrſs or 
athewart, is to lay one anchor on one fide a 

river, and the other on the other fide right 
againſt it, ſo as both cables, either for ebb 
or flood, may bear together. 

To moor aloft, is to lay one anchor right in 
the middle of the ſtream on a-head, and the 
other aftern, -and this is where they fear 
driving, for then both the cables will ber 
together, if the talley in upon either ſhore. 

To moor Water Sbot, is quartering betwitt 
both, for it is a principal care of the maſter, 
pilot, &c. when they come into any place, 
to ſee which way, and upon what point of 
the compaſs the wind or ſea is like to endan- 
ger them, and juſt there to ly out an an- 
chor, which is called mooring for weſt, north- 
weſt, Kc. a ſhip is not fa'd to be moored 
with leſs than two anchors a-ground, and yet 
if ſhe hes but one anchor a-ground, and 
hawſer a-ſhore, this is called a proviſo, and 
then ſhe is ſaid to moor with her bead to the 
ſhore. ; 

MOO/RING (s.) the act of faſtening ſhips 
according to the place, winds, currents, bc. 
with anchors, cables, hawſers, &c. and ſome- 
times it meabs the thing done, as w 
ſay a ſhip lies at ber mowing 

MOO'RISH (A.) after or like to the mannen 
or cuſtoms of the Mars. 1100 N 


unꝑentee 
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OO/RSHEAD (S.) among Horſe-Courſers, is 
Wa =o hk 90 a roan colour, who be 
kdes the mixture of a grey and a bay, has a 
black head, and black main, tail, &c. among 
the Chymiſts, it is a copper cap made in the 
form of 2 head, to be ſet over the chimney 
furnace; alfo __ ets of 
or glaſs ſtill or alembick, which is 
Fogg the body or cucurbit, which has 
a beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down into 
receiver. ; 
10088 (A.) a large American beaſt with a 
head like a buck, but very ſlow-footed, 
MOOT (S.) a propofition or law caſe put, 
imagined, or ſuppoſed, for the unger ſtu- 
tents to try their abilities, by pleading, &c. 
before the ſeniors in their publick halls. 
MOOTED (A.) in Heraldry, is when trees 
are repreſented as blown or plucked up by the 


roots. 

MOOTING (S.) the exerciſe of young ſtu- 
tents in the law, pleading ſuppoſed caſes, in 
order to qualify them for the bar ; thoſe ſtu- 
dents who are ſufficiently qualified for theſe 
exerciſes, are called utter barriſters ; thoſe 
who have not acquired ſkill enough are called 
inner barriſters ; and the place where they 
are argued is called the not - hall ; the profi- 
cients are called mot · nen, from among whom 
ne choſe readers for the inns of Chancery, 
who argue caſes in term- time, and in vaca- 
tons, before attorneys and c'erks, 

Mop ($.) a neceſſary utenfil for the women to 
wh their houſes with, which are made ei - 
ther of pieces of woollen-cloth nailed at the 
end of a handle or ftick of about five foot and 
a half long, or of woollen-yarn ſpun on pur- 
poſe, called thrums, and nailed to a ftick 
like the other ſort. 

Mop (V.) in Hæuſctvifty, to dry up wet upon 
2 floor, or to clean away ſpittle, or a ſmall 
part of a room that is dirted, when the whole 
does not want cleaning. 

MOPE (S.) a dull, heavy, melancholy perſon, 
one that has neither life nor ſoul in him, ac- 
cording to the vulgar phraſe. 

MOPE (V.) to go about in a mournful de- 
xited manrer, liſtleſs or regardleſs of any 


ing 

MO'PE-EYED (A.) dim-fghted. 

MOPSIE (S.) an ordinary, dirty, ill-drefs'd, 
ungenteel ſort of a woman, 

MORAL (S.) the meaning, drift, deſign, or 
"plication of a play or fable, to inform or 
correft the manners of men; likewiſe any 
thing that relates to the regulating and con- 

of mens lives ; ſo juſtice, temperance, 

ke. are called moral virtues 3 and the faculty 
by which we diſcern what is good, virtuous, 
ful, Ec. in mens actions, manners, 
harafters, &c. is called the moral ſenſe ; and 
that part of _ 5 treats of caſes of 
„is called moral theolo and that 
proof of the being of an ation that depends 
4200 Jie evidence of the behglders, is called 

4 


MOR 


moral certainty z and ſo where there is almoſt 
an inſuperable difficulty to be overcome, it is 
called a moral impoſſibility ; the ſcience that 
teaches manners and good behaviour, is called 
moral philoſophy ; and thoſe acts that are 
done by an agent that can chooſe or refuſe, 
and ſo are rewardable or puniſhable, are called 
moral actions. 

MOR ALIST (S.) one that is a teacher or 
practiſer of morality. | 

MORA'LITY (S.) may be applied either to 
the ſcience that teaches men to regulate them- 
ſelves, fo as to be uſeful, agreeable, and be- 
neficial to ſociety, or to the principle of act · 
ing by or upon, or to the act itſelf, 

MORALTZE (V.) to apply or explain a fa- 
ble, or to make reflexion, or give rules pro- 
per for the regulating mens manners, 

MORA'SS (S.) any wet, moiſt, or low ground 
where water ſettles, and by means of its hav- 
ing me vent is dangerous for travellers and 
cattle, 

MO'RBID (A.) infeQtious, corrupt, diſeaſed ; 
but the Phyſicians apply it more to a diſpoſi- 
tion inclinable to diſeaſes than to actual ones; 
the Painters uſe this term for very fat fleſh, 
ſtrongly expreſſed. 

MO'RBIDNESS (S.) diſeaſedneſs, unſound- 
neſs of diſpoſition, or weakneſs of conftitu- 
tion, 


MORBI'FICK (A.) any thing cauſing or 


flowing from diſeaſes, 


the common people call the meaſles. 

MO'RBUS (S.) with the Phyſicians, ſigniſies 
any ſort of a diſeaſe, or ſuch a conſtitution of 
body, as renders 1s unapt for the due per- 
formance of ſuch actions as the ſtation of 
life we act in requires of us; diſeaſes are ſaid 
to be two-fold, from an ill conformation, or 
an indiſpoſition; an ill conformation is fix- 
fold, confiſting in number, magnitude, figure, 

cavity, ſurface, and fituation ; indiſpoſition is 
either occult or manifeſt ; the occult is poĩſo- 
nous, contagious, and peſtilential, &c, alſo 
diſeaſes are ſimple or compound, gentle or 
malignant, ſhart, long, acute, continued, 
intermittent, &c. of theſe there are various 
forts called by various names, as morbus gal- 
licus, regius, virgineus, Cc. 

MORE (A.) ſomething that is greater in num- 
ber or quantity than ſome other thing, be- 
tween which a compariſon is made, 

MOREO'VER (Part.) ſomethirg over and 

above, or beſides that which has been fpoken 

or done already. 

MORE'SK or MORI'SCO WORK (S.) a fort 

of antique carving or painting, imitating the 

Mors, conſiſting of ſeveral groteſque pieces 

and compartments, promiſcuouſly interming- 

led, not containing any perfe&t figure of a 

man or other animal, but a wild reſemblince 

of birds, beaſts, trees, KC . 

MOREF'SK DANCES, vu}; arly called MO R- 

| RICE DANCES (S.) are a fort of * 

8 


MORBTLLI (s.) thoſe little red ſpots which 
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MOR 


fGances In imitation of the Moors, and which 
are performed either with caſtanets, tabours, 
bells tied to the lege, &c. and theſe are alſo 
called chacones, ſarabands, &c. 

MO'RGAGE or MO'RTGAGE (S.) a pawn, 

pledge, or ſecurity put into the bands of a 

. perſon for the loan of a ſum of money, &c. 

MO'RGAGE or MORTG AGE (V.) to 

pawn, pledge, or put ſomething in the power 

or poſſeſſion of another as a ſecurity for a 
ſum of money lent. 

MO'RMO (S.) a thing to frighten children, a 
ſcarecrow, bugbear, &c. 

MORN or MO'RNING (S,) the beginning, 
or fore-part of the day. - 

MORO'LOGY (S.) prating, babbling, idle, 
fooliſh, or ſilly talking. 

MORO'SE (A.) croſs, furly, peeviſh, hard to 
pleaſe, &c. | 
MORO'SITY or MORO'SENESS (S.) fur- 
lipeſs, peeviſhneſs, an averſion to be pleaſed 
or ſatisfied, a ſettled, ill-natured, wilful diſ- 

ition. 

MORPETH (S.) in Northumberland, upon 
the Wentſbeck, which runs through the mid- 
dle of it; the body of the town is ſeated on 
the northern bank, and the church on the 
ſouthern, near to which ſtands oa a ſhady 
hill a large caſtle, now in ruins ; it is a cor- 
poration, governed by two bailifts annu lly 
choſen by the freemen, who alſo chocſe two 
members to repreſent them in parliament ; it 
has a very good market weekly on Wedneſ 
day ; it is a poſt-town, and a good thorough- 
fare; diſtant from Londen 224 computed, and 
292 meaſured miles. 

MO'RPHEUS (S.) the god of ſleep, dreams, 
and idle, fantaſtical notions arifing there- 
from, . 

MORPHEW (S.) a yellowiſh, ſcurfy mat- 
ter, that . lodges within the ſkin upon the 
upper part of the faces of many women 
while they are with child, and ſome young 
children, 

MORSE (S.) an amphibious animal, called a 

- ſea ox, whoſe bulk or fize is about that of 

an ox 's, but its ſhape is rather like to a lion, 
his ſkin is very thick, and bair ſhort, his 
teeth near as large as an elephant's, and as 
good ivory; from his entrails is made train- 
oil, 

MO'RSEL (S.) a ſmall part or portion of any 
thing, and ſtri ly, as much as a perſon may 
put in his mouth at once. 

MO'RSULI.(S.) ſuch medicines as are held or 
chewed in the mouth, as lozenges, &c. 

Caput MORT (S.) with the Chymyſts, is the 
groſs, earthy, and taſteleſs ſubſtance that re- 
mains of any mixed brdy, after the moiſture, 
ſpirit, &c, has been drawn off. 

MO'RT AISE or MO'RTISE (S.) a fquare 
hole cut in a piece of timber, to let in an- 


other piece called the tenon, in order to lay 


floors upon the joiſts thus faſtened, &c. 
MO RTAL. (A.] of a killing or deadly na- 


MOR 
ture; alſo ſubject or liable to dle. 
MORTA'LITY (s.) a fort of plague, or 

ſpreading diſeaſe, that renders perions liable 
or _— 712 to die ſaſt. - 
ills of Mortality, are thoſe weekly ae. 
counts of the — numbers of — + ol 
die or are buried in each pariſh, publiſhed by 
the company of pariſſi-clerks. 

MO RT AR or MO'RTER (s.) in Ar. 
tefure , is a preparation of lime and ſand 
mixed up with water, ſerving as a cement 
and uſed by maſons, bricklayers, &c. to lay 
their. ſtones, bricks, &c, in, with which 
they build their walls; and it is alſo the 
name of an apothecary's veſſel, in which be 
bru'ſes, pounds, &c. ſeveral ingredients, which 
are made of marble, wood, braſs, Ec. az 
the uſe or occaſion requires. 

MO'RTAR or MO'RTAR-PIECE 6.) in 

Gunnery, a very ſhort gun with an extracr- 

dinary large bore, and a cloſe chamber, the 

one to hold the charge of powder, the other 
to contain the bomb it is to throw; they are 
always mounted on low carriages like thoſe 
uſed at ſea, the wheels being cach one whale 
intire piece; they are not fired right forward 

like cannon, but mounted into the air, 6 

that the bomb aſcending a vaft height, falls 

with the greater force, and flies the further; 
ſometimes they are charged with baſkets of 
ſmall ſtones, which are thrown into towns, 

&c. beſieged, and do great execution. 

MO'RTGAGE (S.) an obligation or inftru- 

ment, whereby land, tenements, &c, are 

pawned, bound over, or ſecured to a perſon 
for money lent, &c. with this condition, that 

if the ſum due be not paid within a time l- 

mited, the matter or thing thus pawned is to 

be the creditor's peremptorily for ever, 

MORTGAGEE' or MORGAGEE' (S.) the 
party to whom any thing is pawned or ſe- 
cured, 

MO'RTGAGER or MO'RGAGER (s.) the 
party who has pawned or made any thing 
over to another for his ſecurity. 

MORTI'FEROUS (A.) of a deadly, killog, 
or mortal nature or quality, 

MO'RTIFIED (A.) humbled, ſubdued, con- 
quered, killed, &c. 

MORTIFICA'TION (S.) in Phyſc, is the 
extinction of the native heat, and privation 
of ſenſe, not only in the ſkin, fleſh, nerves, 
and arteries, but alſo in the very bones ; l 
js diſtinguiſhed from a gangrene, by a total 

corruption and great flick, it being allo n- 
ſenfible both of the knife and fire; in cm 
Acceptatian, it fignifies any trouble, vers. 
tion, or diſappointment that a perſon m2 
meet with, and particularly when he is croll- 
ed or thwarted in what he great'y deſires ct 
thought himſelf ſure of; in Chymſtry, it. 
the changing the external form of any chin 
in Divinity, it ſgniftes the uſe of prater * 
abſtinence to conquer and ſubdue a perſoa 8 
natural inclinations, MO'RTIFY 
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MOR 
IFY (V.) to kill, or cauſe to die; to 
None 2 vex, diſappoint; with the 
2 Chymifts, it is to change the external form of 
2 mixed body; alſo when they mix any thing 
with acid ſpirits, to deſtroy or weaken their 
Rrength, ſo as to hinder their operation; in 
Divinity, it is to check, ſubdue, conquer, 
and bring under the natural appetites, luſts 
or inclinations, and make them obedient. to 
reaſon and religion ; in Cookery, it is to keep 
rſh ſo long as to make it tender, that it be- 
ins to have what they, call a hogoo, | _ 
MO'RTMAIN (s.] ſo the eſtates of thöſe ſo- 
cieties and corporations are called, which are 
immortal by their conſtitution, their farms 
and manors being as it were dead to the 
commonwealth z for they neither deſcend to 
the people, nor revert to the lord, neither 
are they liable to the feudal ſervices of wards, 
marriages, and. reliefs z among the different 
kinds of eſtates in mortmain, thoſe belonging 
to the church were moſt conſiderable; for 
when there was a ſurvey made, by the Con- 
queror, of all the land in England, the whole 
was found to amount to fixty thouſand two 
hundred and fifteen- knights fees, out of 
which, the church was then poſſeſſed of 
twenty-eight thouſand and fifteen ; to which 
additions were afterwards made till the time 
of Edward I. who imagining the church's 
eſtate might grow too bulky, had the ſtatute 
of mortmain made in the 7th year of his 
reign, by virtue of which it is not lawful to 
give any eſtates to the church without the 
king's leave, which act, by a ſupplemental 
provifion, was made to reach all lay-frater- 
Sy corporations, in the 15th of Ri. 
coard J. 
MO'RTON (S.) in Dewenſpire, a pretty large 
wy ſeated on an hill, with 2 market 
y on. Saturday, eſpecially for yarn; 
diſtant from — * — and 180 
+ meaſured miles. 
MO'RTON or MO'RETON-HINDMARSH 


weekly on Tueſday, but the market is pow 
Gluſed 3 diſtant Bon Links 65 computed, 


, and 84 meaſured miles. 
MORTUARY (S.) a gift left by a man at 


tythes and offerings not duly paid in his life- 
dme; and anciently the beſt beaſt belonging 
to the deceaſed was commonly preſented. to 
2 Nis though it was ſometimes 

as a or bequeſt, yet, where they 
vere cuſtomarily paid, they _—_ ſettled by 
act of puliament, - and recoverable as due 

5 the ancient manner of paying the 
ug, was by leading, driving, or carry- 
ing the horſe, cow, &c. before the cotpſe of 
the deceaſed, at his funeral. By the ſtatute 


E were only payable. in ſome particu- 


C) in Dewnſbire, had formerly a market | 


his death, for à recompence of his perſonal | 


n 
of the 21 of leg VIII, this payment was | 
Fomeerted into a certain ſum of money 3 theſe | 


MOS 

MO RUN or PLADARO'SIS (S:) oft; ſmall 
tumours that grow under the eye-lids. . 
MOSA'ICK (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
lating to Meſes or the Feroiſb law, 
MOSA'ICK WORK (S.) a work compoſed 
of many little tones, or other matters of dif- 
ferent colours, fo diſpoſed or joined together, 
as to repreſent the divers ſu · pes of ornaments, 
birds, &c, The learned diſtinguiſh Moſaicł 
works from inlaid works, and fay, that in 
the Moſaick, each little ſtone has but one co- 
lour, like the ſtitches of needle-work, fo 
that being cubical, and perfectly joined toge- 
ther, they imitate the figures and ſhadows of 
painting; but in inlaid works they _ 

ſtones that naturally have the ſhadowings an 
colours wanted; the ancients uſed to adorn 
their floors or pavements of temples, palaces, 
c. in this manner, eſpecially the Greeks ; 
one of the admirable pieces of work of this 
kind now remaining, is the pavement of the 
choir of St. Rhemy's church at Rheins, in 
which with wonderful ſkill is repreſented, 
1. King David playing upon his harp, with 
the words, Rex David, over his head. 2. A 
picture of St. Hierom, abbut whom are the 
figures and names of all the prophets, apoſ- 
tles, and evangeliſts. 3. The four rivers of 
the earthly paradiſe, with their names, Ti- 
gris, Eufbrates, Giben, - Piſon, 4. The four 
ſeaſons of the year. 5. The ſeven liberal 
arts. 6. The twelve months of the year, 
The twelve ſigns of the Zodiack. 8. Mo- 
ſes fitting in a chair, and holding an angel on 
one of his knees. 9. The four cardinal vir- 
tues, 10. The four quarters of the world, 
Ec. all d ne in ſtones not bigger than one's 
nail, except ſome white and black tombs, 
and ſome round pieces of ſpotted” jaſper, with 
many other curioſities. "There are Meſaicks 
made in plaiſter, &c. 
MOSCHE"TTOS or MOSKI'TTOS (S.) a 
ſmall Indian nation on the tiorth ſide of the 
continent of America, near Cape Gracia 
Dias, who are ſo dextrous in throwing and 
avoiding all forts of darts, that they will de- 
fend themſelves from being hurt, though 
| their enemies throw them very thick; they 
are generally very kind to the Enghſb, and 
haye no form of government among them, 
but own the king of England for their ſove · 
reign, and learn and uſe the EI lan- 
guage, eſteeming the governor of Famaice 
as one of the greateſt princes in the world 3 
alſo a very troubleſome ſmall inſe& that af- 
— ay Weſt- Indians, by ſtinging them very 

_ [leverely. . . 5 

MOSKS or MQSQUES (S.) the name given 
to thoſe publick places where the Mahometans 
meet to offer up their publick devotions 5 
they are ſaid fo l al built ſquare, with good 
ſtones ; before the principal gate, there is a 
ſquare court paved with white marble, and 
ies round about, whoſe roof is ſup- 
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MOS 
waſh themſelves before they go into the 
moſque, even in the midd'e of winter, they 
being furniſhed with a pool and ſeveral cocks 
for that purpoſe ; the walls are all white, ex- 
cept ſome places where God's name is writ- 
ten in large Arabick characters. In each 
' tmnoſque, there is a great number of lamps, 
and betwixt the lamps hang many cryſtal 
rings, oftriches eggs, and other curioſities 
ſent out of foreign countries, which make a 
fine ſhew when the lamps are lighted ; about 
every moſque, there are fix high towers, each 
having three little open galleries, one above 
another ; both the towers and moſgues are cc- 
vered with lead, adorned with gi:dings and 
other ornaments, and are called minarets; 
from thence inſtead of a be'l, men called 
muezins, call the people to prayer; each 
moſque has generally an hoſpital, where all 
travellers, of what religion or nation ſoe ver 
they be, are entertained for three days; every 
moſque has a place called Tarl?, which is the 
burying place of its founders; within it is a 
tomb fix or ſeven foot long, covered with a 


MOST (A.) the greateſt part, 
MOSTLY (part.) 


MOT 
more than 07 
generally, My aw. 


above half, of any number or 


mon'y, chiefly. 


MOTE (8.) a publick meeting, or affembly, 


to do the neceſſary buſineſs of ſome parti 
diſtrict or diviſion ; alſo a court of —— 
as a ward - mote, &c. it ſometimes Gznifies a 
blemith or infirmity of the leſſer kind in the 
ſcripture language, and ſometimes only + 
very ſmall particle of duſt; ſometimes a ditch 
or trench round a town or fortreſs, which 
lying under the fire of the ramparts, muſt 
therefore be well flanked. The breadth and 
depth of it in war, is more or leſs, according 
to the nature of the earth, accoiding to 
which the ſcarp and counterſcarp are alſo re. 
gvlated, In general it ought to be fo wide, 
that no tree or ladder can be laid over it, that 
is, from 16 to 22 fathom wide, and between 
15 and 16 foot deep, and theſe are ſometimes 
dry, and ſometimes wet. 

MO'TETS (s.) in Muſick, are divine ſongs ot 
anthems, compoſed after the manner of cin - 
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large velvet or green ſattin covering ; at each] tata's in civil muſick. 
end are two candleſlicks, and two wax ta- | MOTH (S.) a ſmall flying inſect that ei it is 
pers, with many ſeats round about for thoſe | vcollen- cloth in particular. mo 
that read the Alcoran for the ſoul of the de- | MO*TH-EATEN (A) a woollen garment or phy 
| ceaſed, It is unlawful to enter a miu’ with piece of cloth damaged by having holes eat in calle; 
ſhoes or ſtockings on, thetefore they cover | jt by the moths. Jaws 
the pavement with ſtuffs ſewed like fillets a MOTHER (S.) any female that has or dos will 
ſmall diſtance one from another; the moſques | bring forth young, though it is commonly Nu 
are full of them, and each fillet may hold * ' 2a plied only to women; ſometimes it is ap- it be 
row of men kneeling, fitting, or proftrated, | plied in an ill ſenſe, to an elderly woman ceaſe 
according to the times of their ceremonies. | who follows, the deteſtable trade of keeping force 
It is not lawful for women to enter intoa | and encouraging young women to proſtitute of LA 
moſque, aud ſo they ſlay in the porches with- themſelves to any body for money, whois impre 
out. They have neither altars nor images, | yulgarly called a bawd ; ſometimes it is ap- the dit 
but when they prey, they turn themſelves plied to inanimate things, as the nathe- force 
towards Mecca, where Mabomet's tomb is; church, mother of pearl, &c. ſometimes the ation 
2 22 Rees Cod . tons white films or mouldineſs that generates up- — 
the crois u top ot them, e Ma-] on beer, wine, vinegar, &c. this 
homet ant i a creſcent or half moon, be-] name. l | : by EN which 
ing the arms of the empire, upon ther Fits of the Mother, called alſo byfterik any th 
| muess. N '} diforders, is a convulfion of the nerves of the | MOTLE 
1 MOSS (S.) a plant of the paraſite kind, | par vagum and intercoſtal in the abdomen, Gull, hy 
| growing on the barks, &c. of ſeveral trees, proceeding from a pricking irritation or explo- means 
the tops of walls, and heathy or bstren] fion of ſpirits; ſome imagine this diſterper —.— 
| grounds; alſo the fine, greeniſh, ſilky, orf wholly ds upon,y and *flows from the OTT. 
| downy matter that grows. upon dead mens] womb, which is a miftake, though it often in the | 
4 ſkulls, is called moſs. _ _ I does, yet ſometimes it does not, becauſe men mm. 
q MO'SSES (S.) bogs, or places covered are affected with it as well as women. thy act 
| with very ſhort, thick grafe, like moſe. | MO'THER-CHURCH (8.) fuch n or 
1 MOYSSINESS (S.) che being filled or interſperſ-,| within whoſe diſtrict or juriſdiction other — 4 
ö ed with moſs, OS * I churches have been built, as Steprey church 1 
MOSS TROO'PERS (s.) a fort of trooper, near Londen, from "whoſe juriſdi&tion, um M E ( 
[ ſoldiers, ar robbers that uſed formerly to in- | building new chufthes, the pariſhes of — 
feſt that part of England that borders upon] St. Paul's Shadzwell, St. Fobn's Map, —— 
| Scacland, and by making excurſions or in- Cbrift-Church Spittlefields , Cc. have bern chan i 
j  rvads uſed to rob the country of cattle ot any n. 155 by 
a ting elſe that was eaſily carried off, and re- MO'THERLESS (A.) the fate of one whole 2 gp d 
| _ tired into the highlands, or other parts of | mother is dead. e — 
| MO'THERLINESS (S.) the kind affect OVEAr 


care of a mother over her young chile! 


| MO'SSY (A.) foft, downy, endowed with, or | 

{ k or | 
Ga of ole r +>. ; 

1 ö 


MOV 


Abo the ſedate and wiſe behaviour of a ma- 
or other diſcreet woman. 


MO'THER-TONGUE ( 8. ) the comm-n, 

g living, or vulgar tongue, ſpoke by any na- 
tion or people whatever. - 

7 MOTHER Y (A.) the ſtate of liquors that 

* are waſting, periſhing, or ſpoiling, by being 


kept too long, and the air getting to them, 
and which is perceived by a whitiſh, muſty 
film or ſkin that grows over the upper ſur- 


face, 
MOTION (S.) in Natural Phil:ſophy, fignifies 
any change of place, of which there are 


inclination excited in the mind, to do or for- 
bear any thing; in Law, it is d-firing leave 


fu't ; in War, the ſeveral marches, counter- 
marches, &c. an army makes, or changing 
of its poſt for better ground, to force or avoid 
an enemy, &c. are called its mations ; in Mu- 
ſcl, it is the manner of playing flow or 
quick, according to the nature of the com- 
* poſition 3 among the Clock or Watch makers, 
it is the inſide of any time · piece. The fa- 


* von Sir Iſaac Nerven has built his philoſo- | 


* phy upon three principles, now commonly 
called the laws of mon, and by others the 


laws of nature, viz. 1. That every body 
S will continue its tate, either of reſt, or mo- 
* uniform'y forward in a direct line, unleſs 
1 it be compelled to change that direction, or 

ceaſe from that motion or reſt, by ſome 
force impreſſed upon it. 2. That the change 


* of mition is in proportion to the moving force 
rays impreſſed upon it, and is always according to 
m_ the direAion of that right line, in which the 
* force is impreſſed, 3. That action and re- 
* aclion are equal and contrary the one to the 
a1 other, 


| this MOTIVE (S.) any reaſon or inducement upon 
which a perſon does or forbears the doing of 


dert any thing, 

Lak MOTLEY or MO'TLEY-HUE (A.) of a 
a, cull, heavy, mixed colour; and ſometimes it 
gle means a mixed baſtard race or kind of dogs, 
buen or other creatures and things. 

* MO'TTO (S.) a ſentence or fingle word put 
che in the label or ſcroll of a coat of arms, ex- 
— citing perſons to the doirg ſome noble or wor- 


thy act, or forbearing ſome vice, &c. thoſe 
round the edges, or upon either 


1 othet hide of a piece of coin or medal, are called a 
church —-_ 

1, upon OVE (V.) to ftir, or go out of one place 
hes of into another 3 in Law, it is the acquainting 
app, a court of ſornething, about which their di- 


chan is defired 3; alſo to make a perſon 
* * 
angry by offending bim, or to excite com- 
r by 2 miſerable ſtory or relation of 
ho J — is in, or by ſhewing 
» XC. that a perſon labours under. 
| = VEABLE (A.) that may be changed, al- 
er put from one place to another, 


great varieties, 2s circular, direct, violent, | 
ſwiſt, Now, c. alſo an impulſe or ſtrong 


of a court to bring on or diſcontinue, &c. a | 


MOV 


MOVEABLE FEASTS (S.) are thoſe which 
the church has appointed to be obſerved on 
the ſame day of the week, but not always 
upon the fame day of the month, but in 
different years are on different days, and alſo 
different mo ths, of which kind, beſides 
Eofter and Woirſuntide, &c, are all the 
Lord's days or Sundays in the year, whereof 
many being called by particular range names 
in our common almanacks, I wi'l here ex- 
plain, and begin with the year. If there be 
any Sundays between the Circumciſion of our 

| + Lord, commonly called New Year's-Day, and 

Twelfib-Day, called alſo the Epiphany, from 

the appearance of the ſtar to the wile men, 

ſuch Sunday has no name in particular aſ- 
ſiened to it; but the Sundays following the 

Epiphany are called the 1, 2 3, &c. Sundays 

after the Epiphany, which are ſometimes 

more, and ſometimes fewer, as Zaſſer falls 
high or low, for they muſt be ended, and 
| give place to Septuageſima, which is always 
the 10th Sunday incluſively before Eaſter ; 
the Sunday following is called Sexageſima ; 
the next after Nuinguageſima, called alſo Do- 
minica Bacchanaliorum, from the licentious 
practices of ſome perſons both formerly and 
ſtill, this week, or before the beginning of 

Lene, the firſt day, with us called A- Wed- 

neſday, being the Wedneſday in this week, 

ſo called from the humble poſture of fitting 
| Cloathed in ſackcloth with aſhes on the head; 
the next Sunday is called Quadrage/ima, or 
the firſt Sunday in Len, called alſo Invcae 
vit ; the ſecond Reminiſcere ; the third Oculi; 
the fourth Lætare; from the ſeveral portions 
of ſcripture uſed in the offices of thoſe days; 
ſome call this laſt Dominica Roſa, becauſe 
then the pope holds a golden roſe in his hand 
before all the peoplz, and this with us is 
ca led Midlent- Sunday ; the fifth is called Ju- 
dica from Pſair: xliii. 1. Judge me, O God, 
and plead my cauſe ; the next is Palm- Sunday, 
from the palm-branches which the people 
ſtrewed before our Sav'our at his entering into 

eruſalem ; then comes Eafter-Sunday, ce e- 

rated in memory of our Saviour's reſurrec- 
tion; and this is the foundation and rule for 
all moveable feafls ; after this follows the 

Nuinguagefimal, or ſpace of 50 days between 

Eafter and Whitſuntide, all which the primi- 

tive Chriſtians obſerved as one continual ſeſli- 

val, containing 6 Sundays; the firſt Quaſi 
modo Gentiti, from 1 Pet, ii. 2. it is alſo 
called Dam inica in Albis, becauſe thoſe that 
were baptized at Eaſter, uſed to go in white 
garments all the week, which this day at 
night they left off; the ſecond Sunday is 
called Miſericordia ; the third Jubilate; the 
fourth Cantate; the fifth Vecem Fucunditatis, 
from the ſeveral portions of ſcripture, begin- 
ning fo, &c. this laſt is among us called Re- 
gation-Sunday, and the whole weele Regation 
Week, becauſe they then made their proceſſi- 
ons into the fields, ſaid the Litany, made 
Xxx2 ther 
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M O U 

Fheir prayers and requeſts (rcgationes } to God 

lickly ; the Thu: dy in this week is called 
Hely-Thurſday, or Aſcenſiom-day, kept in me- 
wory of our Siviour*s aſcenſion into heaven; 
the aft is called Exaud/, from Pſal. xxvii. then 
ſucceeds the grand feaſt calle} by us M bitſan- 
tide, or Pentec:ſ}, becauſe pecple uſed to appear 
in white cloaths, which as it was obſerved by 
the Jews in memor of the promulgation of 


the law at Mount Sinai, juſt 50 days after} 


their paſſover, ſo the Chriſtians obſerve it the 
ſeventh Sunday after Fofter, in commemora- 
tion of the Holy Gheſt's being then. ſent 
down upon the apoſtles, who were thereby 
endowed with the gift of tongues, prophecy, 
&e. the Sunday following is ca'led Trinity- 


Sunday, and from thence the Sundays are | 


teckoned in order, as 1ſt, 2d, 3d, &c. after 
Trinity, to the firſt Sunday in Advent, which 
js a time of preparation for the grand feftiva] 
of CEriſtmas, or Chriſt's nativity, and con- 
tains the 4 Sundays next before, which are 
called the iſt, zd, &c. Sundays in Advent, 
MO'VEARLENESS or MOBYLITY (S.) 
that ftate or condition of any thing that may 


change place or be altered. | 


MO'VEABLES (S.) the perſonal goods or 
eſtate of any man or woman; and particu- 
larly applied to houſhold goods, as rings, 
watches, plate, &c. to diſtinguiſh them from 
the real or Janded income that goes by ſucceſ- 
fion to the next heir. | 
O'VEABLE SIGNS (S.) with the Afrolo- 
gert, are what are called the cardinal ſigns, 
viz, Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn, ſu 
called, becauſe they are arguments of the mo- 
tions of times, or from which mutations the 
ſeaſons of ſpring, femmer, autumn, winter 
are made. a 1 
MO'V EMENT (S.) motion, or changing 
place; alſo the ſyſtem of Wheels, &c. in a 
clock or watch, by which time is meaſured 
and made known. * . | 
MOULD (V.) to faſhion or ſhape any thing 
by caſting it into a mod, dye, '&e. alſo 
to knead or work bread fit for the oven; 
alſo to change a perſon's manners by educa- 
wa, 267 =” | t 
OULD (S.) a ſcurfineſs that grows upon or 
in any thing, as cheeſe, barrels, &c. occa- 
Honed by the dampneſs of the place where 
they are kept. F a 
MOULD or MOLD (S.) an inſtrument that 
is cut. into the form or ſhipe that we would 
make or caſt ſeveral] things of the ſame kind, 
2s buck!:s, pots, plates, &c. and among 
Nurſes, it is the h:llowne's in the upper pait 
e | 
OU LD ABLE (A,) capable of being ſhaped, 
formed, or moulded; alſo a perſen ſuſceptible 
of, or willing to change his manners or diſpo- 
fitions, agreeable to the deſire or inſtructions 
of another. att | 


MOU'LDER (V.) to crumble away, to waſte, 


MOU 


from a folid to become or dof, 
MOU”LDEKING (S.) decayin i 
crumbling into 416. elle, * 
MOU'LDINESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
bread, &c, covered with a liary dow nineſs 
through age, that makes it tafte ill or 
muſſy. 
{ MOU*LDINGS (S.) in Aebite dure, ate orm. 
mental projectures beyond the naked or plaie 
of the wall, column, wainſcot, &c. the al. 
ſemblage of which forms corniſhes, door- 
caſes, and other ornaments, whether they are 
round, ſtraight, crooked, &c. of theſe there 
are great varieties, as of the doucine, the ta- 
lon, or beel, the ovale, the quarter round, the 
plinth, the aftragal, the dentille, the cave, 
Sc. which are ſometimes enriched with 
ſculptures either hollowed or in relievo ; and 
in Gumery, all thoſe parts that are pro- 
minent, and deſigned as ornaments, are 
called by this name, whether at the breech, 
muzzle, or elſewhere, 
MOU*'LDY (A.) covered with a hoary down 
in ſolids, or a decaying film in fluids, 
MOU'LINET (S.) a turn-ftil, or wooden 
croſs that turns upon a ſtake horizontally 
commonly ſet up near the out-works of for- 
tified places, for the advantage of foot- 
paſſengers only, and as a ſmall hindrance or 
prevention of a great number paſſing and te- 
. paſſing at one time, that have no immediate 
fineſs there; in Mechanicks, it is a roller 
croſſed with two levers, uſually applied to 
cranes, capſtans, and ſuch like engines that 
are uſed to lift up great weights. 
MOULT or MOU*LTER (V.) to ſhed the 
feathers, as birds do once a year. 
MOUND (S.) a wa!l, hedge, bank, or other 
limitation or incloſute for gardens, fields, &c. 
in Heraldry, it is a ball or globe with a crob 
upon it, which kings, &c. are repreſented 
holding in their left-hand in their coronation- 
robes, and a ſceptre in the right-hand, 
MOUND (V.) to limit, bound, or ſet a com. 
paſs to any thing or place; to hedge in, or 
make a defence about a place. i 
MOUNT or CAVALIER (S.) in Fortifica- 
tian, is a great heap or elevation of earth, 
ſometimes round, and ſometimes a fort of 
long ſquare, on the top whereof is a plat 
form, with a canopy to cover the cannon 
planted on it; the height of it muſt be pro- 
portionab'e to that part of the enemy's 
ground, or works it is deſigned to overlook cr 
command; thoſe which are rgiſed upon the 
encloſure of any place, whether in the nit. 
dle of the curtain, or in the gorge of the 
baſtion are generally 15 or 18 foot bight 
than the terre plane of the rampart. The 
breadth is to be regulated by the number & 
cannon deſigned to be planted on them, 2 
ſerving that there muſt be 10 or 12 foot di 
tance allowed betwe:n every two guns for the 
gunner's convenience. 


N 


, rot, or fall aer by degrees, and | MOUNT ($.) any irregular aſcent mane 


5 


1 


MOU 
one 200 . 

MOUNT (V.) to aſcend or go up from a 
of lower to a higher place; alſo to riſe or ad- 
in honour or dignity. 

a 2 the Guard, in Var, the going 

f upon or entering the guard. 

2 Maunt the Breach, to run up or upon a 
g breach in an attack. 

1. Mount the Trenches, to go upon duty in the 
J- 

are 


hes. 
" Maner the Conner, to raiſe the mouth of a 
iece of cannon, &c. 
ta MOUNTAIN (S.) any very large riſing of 
the earth only, or rocks, &. whether natural 
” or artificial ; in the natural mountainous parts 
th of countries, commonly mines of various 
and forts are found ; the imagination of mountains 
10 being produced, only by the great alteration 
ne made in the natural form of the earth at the 
ch, deluge, has employed the heads and pens of 
the greateſt men, to very little purpoſe. 
_ MOUNTAINEE'R (S.) an inhabitant, or 
dweller upon mountains, and commonly 
oden means thoſe, who by their retired way of 
ih, living from company, are in a manner wild, 
for and ayage in their behaviour, 
foot MOUNTAINOUS (A.) hilly, rocky, full of 
ce or riſing grounds. . 
d re- MOU'NTEBANK (S.) a pretender or unſkil- 
diate ful perſon in any art or ſcience whatever; 
roller but is commonly applied to thoſe quacks or 
ed to pretenders to phyfick that impoſe upon the 
that ignorant, going from place to place with the 
pompous ſhew of fine cloaths, and great at- 
4 the tendance, ſelling their pills, ſalves, &c. very 
cheap, who have their confidants to vouch 
other among the populace , the great cures they 
„ Kc pretend to ha ve done, &c. 
z crol MUUNT-SORREL (S) in Leiceſſerſpire, ſitu- 
ſented ate under a great eminence, on the river 
ation Sur, over which it has a good tone bridge; 
the market, which is but ſmall, is weekly 
on Monday; diſtant from London 83 com- 
dated, and 104 meaſured miles. 
MOURATLLE (s.) a Farrier's inftrument, 


rtific- vulgarly called barnacles, joined at one end 
earth, with a hinge, to hold a horſe by the noſe, and 
fort of lo to keep him ſtill while an incifion is made, 
a plat- or the fire given, &c, upon any extraordinary 
cannon oceahon, 

be pro- MOURN (v.) to bewail, lament, grieve, or 
nemy forrow for, or after any perſon or thing. 

look © MOU'RNFUL (A.)] forrowful, heavy, or 
don the grievous, 

he mii MOURNFULNESS (s.) the ſtate or condi- 
of the wn of mind, or fituation of affairs that a 
hight perſan is in, that excites ſorrow, &c. 

. The MOURNING (S.) an actual expreflion of 
mber of rw for ſome loſs or calamity that has 
m, 09 happened ; and this is either private or pub- 
” 2 lick private extending only to one or 
; f 


more perſons in a family upon the death of a 
tuſband, wife, brother, child, friend, or 
Fiicular acquaintance, &c. the fublich, 


throwing large heaps of earth or rubbiſh, &c.| 


MOU 
when a nation, city, &c. expreſſes theie 
concern for the death of a king, queen, 
prince, dearth, or any other publick calamity 
of war, fire, inundation, &c. and theſe 
mournings have been, and flill are, expreſſed 
after different manners by difterent people, 
ſome expreſſing their ſorrow for, or abhor- 
rence of any thing, by rending or tearing 
their cloaths, beating their breaſts, clappi 
their hands upon their heads, pulling off chere 
head-cloaths, and throwing duſt and aſhes 
upon it inſtead of perfumes, with which they 
were ſprinkled in times of feſtivity and ghad- 
neſs, The practice of the Iſraelites was nei- 
ther to waſh nor anoint themſelves during 
the time of their ng, but wore their 
cloaths torn and dirty, or elſe put on ſack- 
cloth, that is, ſtraight cloaths, without plaits 
or folds, made of camel's hair, or ſome other 
coarſe, reſembling matter ; their feet and 
head were bare, and their face covered ; this 
was attended with faſting till ſun-ſet, and 
then they only eat bread or pulſe, and dranle 
water ; they kept themſelves retired, fitting 
upon the ground, or lying ia aſhes, deeply 
filent, never ſpeaking, except to vent their 
grief in complaints or mournful ſongs; this 
for a common friend or relation laſted ſeven 
days, and upon very extraordinary occafions it 

laſted a month, and ſometimes longer; much 
the ſame was obſerved by the old Greets and 
Romans, and moſt of the eaſtern nations ; 
from theſe expreſſions of ſorrow, the moderna 
have taken their cuſtoms of cloathing them 
ſelves in black, &c. 

. Mourning of the Chine, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
that cauſes ulcers in the liver, 

MOUSE (S.) a ſmall vermin that is often- 
times very troubleſome, moſt houſes being 
more or leſs affected with them, for which 
reaſon, cats are kept to catch, prevent, or 
deſtroy them; they are exceeding fruitfu}, 
bringing forth a great many at one litter; 
they are reported to be phyſically uſed in 
ſome diſtempers ; they were forbid to be eaten 
by the Jews as an unclean creature, though 
at the ſiege of Jeruſalem they were forced to 
break through this prohibition 3 among the 
Ancients, hieroglyphically, a mauſe ſignified a 
wiſe or judicious choice, upon account ny 
are ſaid by the exceeding nicety of their ſmell, 
to diſtinguiſh the beſt or choiceſt cheeſe, &c. 

MOUTH (S.) that part of the head of which 
the lips are as it were the door, and from 
whence all articulate ſounds are iſſued, and 
through which the food paſſes into the ſto- 
mach ; in ſome places, to kiſs one's hand, 
and to put it to one's mouth, was the higheft 
mark of reſpect and ſubmiſſion z ſo when 
God inſpires his prophets, &c. he is ſaid to 
open their moths; ſo to obſerve or obey the 
mouth of God, the king, &c. was to ſubmit 
to, and practiſe what laws or directions were 
given or commanded ; alſo a cant word for a 
noiſy, filly, ignorant, prating, * 5 
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low; in Geegrafby, that part or end of a ri- 
ver that vents or empties itſelf into the ſea, 
or ſome other great river, is called its math ; 
in the Manage, a horſe is ſaid to have a fine, 
ſenfible, light, or loyal math, that ſtops 
upon his rider's bending his body ſomewhat 
backward, and lifting his hand a little, with- 
out ſtaying for the check of the bridle; in 
common Speech, one that has a nice, dainty, 
or delicious taſte or ſtomach is ſaid to be fine- 
moutbed; ſo one that ſwears, ſcolds, talks 
bawdy, calls opprobrious n#mes, &c. is ſaid 
to have a foul mut, &c, 

MOUTH (V.) to make game of a perſon, by 
grimaces or diſtorted mouths ; alſo to give ill 
language, to ſcold, jangle, murmur, find 
fault, &c. 

MOU'THFUL (S.) ſometimes means ſo much 
victuals or drink as a perſon can put in his 
mouth at one time, and ſometimes means 
only a ſmall quantity of any thing in com 
pariſon to the number of perſons it is to ſa- 
tisfy or ſerve. 

MOW S.) a large quantity of unthreſhed corn 
or hay, &c. put together in a ſtack for 
keeping. 

MOW (v.) to cut down graſs, corn, &c. 
with a ſcythe, &c. alſo to make a noife like 
a cow, or to ridicule a perſon by making gri- 


maces. 
MOwW'ER (S.) a huſbendman or labourer that 
cuts down graſs, corn, &c. with a ſcythe or 
fickle, &c. alſo a cant name for a cow. 
MUCH (Part.) a great quantity or number in 
compariſon of ſome other. 
MU'CID (A.) hoary, muſty, mouldy. 
MU'CILAGE (S.) a viſcous or muſty extract, 
or thick juice maie of roots, herbs, &c. 
ty much reſembling ſnot, moiſt glue, &c. 
MUCILA'GINOUS (A.) any thing that yields 
a thick, giutinous moiſture. 
MUCK (S.) dung for the gardeners or farmers 
ground, any ſort of filth, dirt, or naſti- 
neſs ; alſo a cant name for money hoarded 


up, &c. 

MU'CKENDER (S.) a cloth tied to childrens 
ſides, to wipe or clean their ſnotty noſes on, 
or with. 


MU'CK-HILL (s.) a lyflall, dunghill, or | 


other ſoch like place. 

MU'CK-WORM (S.) worms that breed in 
dunghills, &c. alſo any covetous, niggardly 
miſer, or perſon defirous of getting a t 
deal of wealth, and for that purpoſe denies 
himſelf the reaſonable and common pleaſures 

and comforts of life. - 

MUCO'SE or MU'COUS (A.) any thing that 
yields or oozes out thick ſlimy matter, as 
ſnot from the noſe, &c. 

MU'CUS (S.) with the Araromifts, is what is 
either called ſnot, or any other thick viſcous 
excrement flowing from the proceſſus papilla- 
res to the noſtrils and palate, or the ſlime of 
the guts that flows from the glandules, 


whereby they are defended from ſharp and 


| bard things that paß th 
MUD (S.) earth mixed with water to a 


poetry. 
MU'DDLE 


MU'DDLED 


MUG 
rough them, 


confiſtence ; alſo a dull, 


Proper 
is called a mud, heavy-headed fellow 


MU'DDINESS (S.) the condition of an thin 


that is full of or daubed with ud or ci 
alſo bad colouring in dying or — 
imperfe&t or bad compoſition in muſick or 


(V.) to roll in the dirt, to do b. 
fineſs in an odd manner make N 
one's ſelf half drunk. * 
; (A.) ſpoken of a perſon that 
neither drunk nor ſober, but r 0 
liquor, or the condition that is ſometing 
called maudling or half drunk. 


MU'DDY (A.) thickich, dirty, like liquor thi 


has dregs or dirt in it; alſo any thing that 
not fine, clear, or bright, al —— 10 
ing or painting, or a compoſition in mufck 
or poetry, 


MUE or MEW (V.) to ſhut up in any cloſ: of 


confined place; allo a large coop, cage, or 
where hawks are kept while they — N 
moult, or change their feathers ; alſo to cy 
or make a noiſe like a cat. 


MUES or MEWS (S.) that place near Chariy- 


Croſs where the king's ſtables are now buit, 
and which anciently was appointed for the 
king's hawks, when that ſport was in pri- 


tice, 


Murr (s.) the fur or ſkin of ſome beat, 


ſewed in the form of a cylinder, holly 
— to put the hands in, in cold wen- 
ther. 


MU'FFLE (v.) to tye ſomething before the 


mouth, to hinder a perſon or creature from 
ſpeaking, biting, &c. and alſo to prevent the 
fine powders of ſome pre jud cial matters from 
getting down the throats of thoſe that art 
obliged to work in them, as the making or 
grinding of white lead, arſnick, &c. 


MU'FFLER (S.) a piece of cloth, &c. that i 


put over the noſtrils, mouth, and chin, . 
of thoſe who grind white lead, &c. 


MU'FTI or MOU'PHTI (S.) the high-prief, 


| 


or head of the Mabometan religion, who not- 
withſtanding he makes a great figure in tht 
ſtate, and that it is neceſſary to apply to him 
when there happens a debate about deroling 
the ſultan, yet he is liable to be depoſed bin- 
ſelf in caſe he falls under the grand ſeignior' 
diſpleaſure ; while in his office be is eſteemed 
the oracle of their law, and is appled to u 
all doubtful and difficult caſes, 
MUG (S.) an earthen veſſel chiefly uſed & 
drink out of, 
MU'GGETS (S.) that part of a ſheep's © 
trails which in other creatures is called 
maw 
MUGGLETO'NIANS (5. a ſect that my 
up in the time of the civil wars in Charts 
time, ſo called from one Lodowick 
a mean mechanick, who among othe! r 
dalous herefics, affirmed that God the * 


cently th 
by mules, 
bees crac! 
tie ture; 
and fruit: 
from two 
Or inoculz 
ULETEF 


MUL 


ment of heaven to Elias, 
mores and ſuffered death in a human 
form ; they deny the Trinity, the creation 
ide earth and water, the immortality of 
the ſoul, &c. 
damning and 


vi 


and fay they have the power of 
ing, Ke. F 
MU'GGISH (A.) inclinable to 


i r 
« _ mufly, or ill-taſted ; and when 
applied to the weather, is when the air is of 
dy- \ moi, doſe, and warm diſpoſition, thick 
Of 1nd unfit for reſpiration. 


MUGIENT (A.) lowing, hellowing, or mak- 


t iy ing a noiſe, like cows or bulls; alſo the in- 
' th * crying out or ſtruggling noiſe that 
ma rerſons make in apoplexies, &c. 

MUID (S.) is a large fort of French meaſure 
thit for things both wet and * and in divers 
at 5 1ts is of divers quantities, like the fother in 
. Fagland; it is alſo one of the regular wine- 
ck caſks uſed among them. . 

MULATTO (SJ among the Indians, Sc. is 
(: of z perſon born of parents that are of different 
ben, rations, as of a white or Indian woman, and 
, tert man, and the contrary. 

9 MULBERRY (S.) among the Botaniſts, ſig- 


nißes all thoſe fruits that are compoſed of ſe- 


nig. jeral ſmall Juicy berries, as it were united 
bait, into one, as the firawberry, blackberry, 
r the nſberry, Kc. though there is a tree whoſe 
* fit in particular bears this name, the leaves 
100 whereof are very large as well as its fruit, 


which is exceeding juicy and rich, the leaves 


hollow ne found to be proper food for the filk- 
d ver. worm. 

[VLCT (S.) a fine, or pecuniary puniſhment 
re the infifted upon a perſon by a law-court, for his 
e from doing or forbearing ſomething he ought not. 
uy VLCT (v.) to lay a fine upon a perſon as a 
rs 


puniſhment for omitting ſomething he ſhould 
tare done, or doing ſomething he ought not 
to have done, 

LE (S.) 4 beaſt or creature generated be- 
tween a horſe and an aſs, and that may be 
ther a ſtone-horſe and ſhe-aſs, or jack-aſs 
and a mare; theſe are eſteemed a fort of 


h-prid, monſters which do not propagate their ſpecies, 
bo Uh though ſome are of a contrary opinion; an- 
re wrt bh the Roman ladies had equipages drawn 
bo c by mules, and to this day in Spain the gran- 
Ade tees coaches are generally drawn by theſe 


reitures ; the Garderers call thoſe flowers 

ind fruits by this name that are produced 

from two different ſorts, either by engrafting 

ULETEER.; MULE keep- 
'R or TIE'R (S.) a 

*, manager, or driver of 4 5 

ULIER (S.) in a Law Senſe, ſometimes 


* bgrifes a woman legally . married, in con- 
* to a concubine; and ſometimes 
en ſaren or iſſue of ſuch marriages, to 

| chi riage 
e them from baſtards, or ſons begot- 


in of a concubine. 


IL (V.) a particular method of cooking 
e in cold weather, or for people that are 
* which is done by heating it over the 

» Und Goretning it with fine ſugar, and 


* 


MUL 


infuſing or decocting balm and other odorife.. 
rous herbs and ſpices ; this is common'y done 
of white wines; when red wine is thus cook - 
ed, it is called burning it, 

MU'LLAR or MU"LLER (S.) the ſtone that 
is held in the painter's hand to grind his co- 
lours with, commoaly of a conical form. 

MU'LLET (S.) the name of a fiſh, by ſome 
called a barbel ; in Heraldry, it is a ſtar with 
five points, it is uſed to mark the fourth ſon, 
or third brother or houſe ; and ſometimes 
it is borne as an abſolute coat-armour ; it is 
ſuppoſed to take its name from the rowel of 
a ſpur, becauſe when there are fix or more 
points, it is called a ſtar; the ſurgeons call a 
ſmall inſtrument they uſe to pick any thing 
out of the eye or other parts of the body 
with, by this name. f 

MU LLICGROBS (S.) a pretended or eounter- 
feit ſullenneſs, a reſolute, and fixed, and ar- 
tificial diſpleaſure, in order to gain ſome point 
defired, 

MULT ANGULAR (A.) any figure that has 
a great many an 

MULTIF A'RIOUS (A.) bearing, containing, 
or carrying various ſorts of things. 

MU'LTIFORM (A.) of many forts, or dif- 
ferent forms. 

MULTILA'TERAL (A.) having many fides. 
MULTFLOQUOUS (A.) full of talk, very 
ready in ſpeech. ; 
MULTINO”MIAL (A.) having many names, 

called by different diſtinctions. 

MULTINO'MIAL (S.) in Algebra, is a 
quantity compoſed of many bffereat 
tities joined together, as a—+b—c d 


a 

MoLTTPAROUS (A.) any creature that 
brings forth many young ones at a birth, 

MULTTPARTITE (A.)] any thing that con- 
ſiſis of a great many | 

MU LTIPEDE (A.) any creature that has a 
great many legs or feet. 

MU”'LTIPLE (A.) many-fold; a term in 
Arithmetick, that ſignifies that one number 
exactly contains another a certain number 
of times, , as 20 is the multiple of 2, 4, 
5, &c. 

MU'LTIPLE RATIO or PROPO RT ION 
(S.) is that ratio or proportion that is between 
numbers that are multiples the one to the 
other, as the ratio between 20 and 2, 4, 5, 
&c. where the ratio of the greater to the 
leſs is as 10 to 1, 5 to 1, or4tol, &c. 
and if you compare the leſs to the greater, it 
is then called ſub- multiple ratio or proportion, 
and the numbers themſelves are called ſub» 
multiples; under this general term of mul- 
tiple and ſub- multiple, the ſeveral other de- 
nominations of dup'es, triples, &c. alſo ſub - 
duples, ſub- triples, &c. are contained. 

MULTIFLEX (A.) one number or thing 
that cont-ins another a great many times. 

MU'LTIPLIABLE or MU'LTIPLICABLE 

(A.) any thing whoſe number may be en- 


creaſed or multiplied, MULs 


MUM 


MULTIPLICA'ND (s.) an Arithmetica! Term| 


for that number that is given, to ſtand ſtill, 
or be repeated a certain number of times; or 
It is that which, in the common operation of 
that rule in arithmetick called multiplication, 
ſtands uppermoſt. | 
MULTIPLICA'TION (S.) the act of en- 
creafing or producing more of the ſame ſpe- 
cies of any thing, than at t is in being; 
ard this is particularly applied to what is or- 
dirarily cilled the fourth rule in arithmetick, 
which by a compendious method, teaches to 
9 what by the rule of addition would 
de exceeding tedious ; and when only two 
" fingle figures are multiplied together, it is 
 talled fimple multiplication, but when more 
are ſo done, it is called campæund multiplica- 
tion ; in Geometry, multiplication changes the 
ſpecies from lines to planes, and from planes 


to ſolids. 

MULTIPLICA'TOR (S.] in Arithmetick, is 
the active or operating number, or that 
which repeats the multiplicand ſo often, as 
itſelf contains unite. 

MULTIPLICITY 6.) many-fold, or often- 
times ; alſo a great variety of different cir- 

- cu fances or buſi neſſes. 

MULTIPLY (V.) to encreaſe, make more, 

or 7 a thing oftentimes over. 

MU'LT]TUDE (S.) a great number of things 

or perſons, 

MUM (S.) a ſtrong, pleaſant, and wholſome 

© malt-liquor brought from Brunfevick, and 
other parts of ; the ſtated method 
of making which, as recorded in the town- 
| houſe at Brunfeoick, is as follows: Take 63 
gallons of water that has 'been boiled to the 
conſurtiption of a third part, brew it with 
ſeven bu of wheaten malt, one buſhel of 
oat-malt; and one buſhel of ground beans ; 

When it is tuhned, let not the hogſhead be 
too full at firſt, and as ſoon, as it begins to 
work, put into it three pounds of the inner 
ind of fir, the tops of fir and birch one 
pound, three handfuls of carduus Benedictus, 
flowers of roſa ſolis one handful, burnet, be- 
tony, marjoram, avens, penny-royal and 
wild-thyme, of each a handful and a half; 

of elder-flowers two large handfuls, 30 oun- 
ces of bruiſed carda mum - ſeeds, one ounce of 
bruiſed barberries; let the liquor work with 

” "theſe ſeeds and herbs in it, but take care it 

© goes not work over, and as it decreaſes by 
working, keep it filled up till it tops, and 
then put into the hogſhead ten new-laid eggs 
whole, then ſtop it up, and keep it about 

© two years before you drink it. 

MUM (Part.) whiſt, be filent, fay nothing 
about the matter, &c. 


MU'MBLE (V.) to chew one's food with the | 


gums only, or to ſuck it or break it auk- 
wardly ; alſo to mutter or grumble at 


© thing, to ſpeak. privately and furlily to ones 


ſelf. 


| 


bodies embalmed with piſſa 


MUM. HA NE (S.) one that in company 


MUM 


fits without ſpeaking, as though he hat as 


ver a tongue. 


MUM-GLA'SS (s.) a cant word for the If. 


nument, erected in Fiſb-Street neat Lande 
Bridge, in commemoration of the dreadful 
fire in 1666, which conſumed the greaes 
part of the city. 


MU'MMER (S.) one that adds a part in 1 


play or maſquerade without ſpeaking. 


MU'MMERY (S.) trifling, wantoning, ma. 


querading. playing the buffoon, Ec. 


MU MMIES (S.) are dead bodies embilmei 


and wrapped in certain Jinen-cloths, well. 
Wal, with gums, wax, &c. to pre- 
vent the bodies corrupting; they are found in 
Egypt, about the village Sakara,. a (mal 
diſtance from Cairo; the ground where thej 
are found is like a vaſt burying-place, ador- 
ed in divers places, with many pyramid ; 
there are under the ground many vault 
rooms cut in quarries of white Rone, with f 
hole like the mouth of a well to deſcend int 
them; theſe wells are ſquare, built with 
good ſtones, and filled with ſand, to doſe the 
grotto, which ſand is taken out when pe 
are —_— to A in wg ſee them; the vii 
tants are Jet down by ropes properly applied 
to the bottom, where the "ik by 74 — 
are commonly ſquare, and contain many by- 
laces where the mummies are depoſited, fone 
ſtone tombs, others in cheſts or of 
made of ſycamore wood, with many other 
ornaments ; the dead bodies are wrapped u 
with rollers or fillets of linen-cloth dipped i 
a compoſition fit to preſerve from corny 
tion; theſe fillets are fo often wrapped 
bout, that there are ſometimes more than 


"thouſand ells going in length from head t 


foot, which are often adorned with man 
hieroglyphicks painted in gold, repreſeat 
the quality and brave actions of the deceaſed 
ſome have a golden leaf delicately ſet on ti 
face, others have a kind of an heid-pee 
made of cloth, and prepared with mot 
on which the face of the perſon is re! 
ſented in go'd ; in unwrapping them, in 
metal ito!s are ſometimes found curioul 
wrought, and ſome have a little piece of gp 
under their tongue; ſome mumni's are fl 
up in cheſts made up of many cloths pal 
together, which are as ſtrong as wort 
6nes, and never rot; the balm that preſen 
theſe bodies is black, hard, and ſhining 
pitch, and ſmells pleaſantly ; ſome of tt 
are found 3000 years old. 


MUMMY (S.) a phy feal ingredient, of vii 


there are four ſorts, viz. the 4rab1an, * 
a liquid ſubſtance, iſſuing cut of the le 
chres from the carcaſſes embalmed * 


aloes, myrrh, and balſam, 2, The X 


tian, being 4 Rquor iſſuing from the 4 

4 ing qu free ord 
of pitch gathered in Palefiine, u ich 
uſed to embalm the bodies of the we 


fort, and are thoſe ſometimes ſold to Ur 


SETTEB SO PoroaonbKACC 


to it 


MUN 
the third fort is a factitious piſſaſ- 


being a mixture of pitch and roſin, 


, 
ich is ſold for the true mummy ; the fourth 
— 3 dead carcaſſes dried under the 
wot lands by the heat of tae ſun, eſpecial'y in 
ateft the country of the Hammonians, betwixt Cy 


renaica and Alexandria, where travellers are 
often buried in the ſands by the violence of 
the winds ; the firſt ſort is eſteemed the beſt ; 
among the Gardeners, the wax or glutinous 
ſubtabce uſed in grafting and planting of 
trets, is called by this name, which is thus 
red: Take a pound of common pitch, 

and a quarter of a pound of common turpen- 
tine, melt them together in the open air, 
having ſomething to quench and cover it, as 
it offers to riſe too violeatly, which being al- 
ternate'y light and quenched, till all the ni. 
trous and volatile particles are evaporated, add 
to it a little common wax, and ſo keep it for 
uſe ; when you apply it in dreſſing the roots 
of trees, melt it, and dip in the two ends of 
the pieces of root one after another, then put 
them in water, and plant them in the earth, 
| then ram the earth down cloſe upon them, 

e vid and let them remain in the ground. 


1 7 or beat a Perſon to MUMM (V.) 
— Wb beat him in ſo deſperate a 
ny by- manner, that he ſeems to be one continued 
, fone bruiſe. 


MUMP (V.) to bite the lip like a rabbet; 
alſo to beg or deſire ſomething of another. 

MU'MPERS (S.) among the Ci Crew, is 
aled the 47th order of canters or genteel 
beggars, who will not accept of victuals, 
but only money or cloaths. The male m 
fer often appears with an apron before him, 
and a cap on his head, pretending to be a de- 
cayed tradeſman, who having been ſick a 
pat while, by the extraordinary expence 
and inability is ſo weak he cannot work; at 


man, who has been undone by the South-Sea 


für, or ſome other unforeſeen or preju- 
„ ical buſines, The. female mumper knocks 
| confidently at peoples doors, defires to ſpeak 
curioul with the gentlewom in of the houſe, which 
e of po 0itaining, after apologizing for her rudeneſs, 


alledges that a great family, extraordina 
loſes, the death or long fickneſs of her buf. 
band, &c, has reduced her to exceeding great 
faiebts, and therefore humbly begs relief 
act 23 2 common beggar, but an unfortunate 
kentlewoman, . 

UMPERS-HALL (S.) a common recepta- 


of whit cle fot all forts of beggars, which is ſome- 

ian, be mes ar! ale-houſe privately fituated; a brandy 
the (ep or gin · hop, &c. where they too often ſhew 

med * their real or pretended misfortunes have not | 

"he ZN fly impreſſed their minds, but are frequent 
the « ly guilty of many diſorders. 


0 MPISH (A.) ſollen, ill-burioured, ckur- 
Mind, ere out of tetiper. 


n 
bs 6 AE (4) warklly, of belonging to 


other times he appears like a decayed gentle- | 


| 


| 
| 


N 


1 


MU R 

MU'NDATORY or MUNDUFICATIVE 
* MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as cleanſe and purify 
wounds, ulcers, &c. 

MU'NDICK (s.) a marcaſite or rifinetal glebs 
found in tin- mines; ſometitnes white, yels 
low, or green. 

MUNDIFICA'TION (S.) a cleanſing, purg- 
ing, purifying. or ſcowering, &c. 

MU'NDIFY (v.) to cleanſe, purify; purge; 
ſcour, &c. 

MUNDU'NGUS (S.) any offenſive, ſtink ing; 
or ftrong-ſmelling herbs, particularly bad or 
ordinary tobacco. i 

MUNTCIPAL (S.) a term in the Roman Lato, 
that ſignied the rights and privileges of the 
Roman citizens, from whence it has been im- 
ported into all civil ſtates, and Ggnifies the 
ſettled or eſtabliſhed las of the place in par- 
ticular; ſo thoſe officers that are e ected to 
keep and preſerve the common peace and 
ſafety of a corporation, „&c. according 
to the ſeveral grants or indulgences made or 
allowed to them. are called muriicipal officers; 
as mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, bailiffs, &c; 

MUNUFICENCE or MUNUFICENTNESS 
(S.) liberality, bountifulneſs, generofity, cha- 
rity, &c. C 

MUNTFICENT (A.) liberal, bountiful; ge- 
nerous, ſree or open-hearted; charitable. 

MU'NIMENT (s.) a fortification, or milltary 
defence, 

MU'NIMENT- HOUSE (S.) in Cathedrals; 
Collegiate - Churches, Caſtles; Cc. is an apart- 
ment where the ſeals, charters, deeds, or o- 
ther evidences are kept. 

MU”NIMENTS (S.) in Lato, are ſuck au- 
thentick deeds, whereby a man is enabled to 
clear or defend his title to his eftate. 

MU”NIONS (S.) in ArchiteFure, are the up- 
right poſts in window lights that are erected 
4 ſtrengthen the light, and to faſten the 
glaſs to. 

MUNTTION (S.) in War, is ſometimés ap- 
plied to the ſtores, and ſometimes to the fors 
tifications of a place. ) 

MU'RAGE (S.] a tax, poll, or cuſtom paid 
to thoſe cities, &c. that ate encloſed within 
walls, to keep them in repair. 

MU'RAL (A.) ſomething upon, in; or be- 
Tonging to a wall. 

MU'RAL ARCH (S.) is a wall, of walled 
arch, placed or built exactly in the plane of 
tHe meridian, i. e. upon the meridian - line, 
for the fixing a large quairant, ſextant, &c. 
to obſerve the meridional altitude of any of 
the heavenly bodies, 

MU'RAL CROWN (S.) among the old No- 
man, was a crown indented at the top Eke 
the battlements of a wall, with whick the 

omans rewarded thoſe who fuſt mounted 
the walls of any place befieged, and drove a- 
way the enemy, 

MURDER or MU'RTHER (S.) in the ſen& 


of dur Latv, is a wilful killing of a man 
upon ca ice prepenſed; or fore: t, whe- 
777 . eve 
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MUR 


ther Engliſbman or foreigner , living under 
the king's protection; likewiſe if upon an 
affray made, the conſtable with his aſſiſtants 
come to ſuppreſs it, and preſerve the peace, 
and in thus executing his office, he, or any 
of his aſſiflants is ſlain, the law deems this 
murder, though the murderer knew not the 
party which was killed, and though the af- 
fray was ſudden, becauſe the conſtable and 
his aſſiſtants came by the authority of the 
law to. keep the peace, and to prevent the 
danger which may enſue by breaking of it ; 
and for this the law adjudgeth it murder, and 
that the murderer h:d malice prepenſe, be- 
cauſe he oppoſed himſelf againſt the juſtice of 
the realm ; likewiſe if a ſheriff or his officers 
be Nain in the legal execution of the proceſs 
of the law, or in doing their office, or if a 
watchman be ki led in the doing his office; 
this is murder; for which the law appoints 
the puniſhment to be death, and the for- 
feiture of all the lands, goods, and chattels of 
the offender : It was a cuſtom in old time, if 
a man was found guilty in any appeal of mur- 
der, that his wife and all the neareſt of his 
kin which was murdered, ſhould draw the 
felon who committed 'the murder by a long 
rope to the place of execution; among the 
Hebrews, voluntary murder was always pu- 
niſhed with death, but involuntary murder 
with baniſhment only, for which purpoſe ci- 
ties of refuge were appointed for the offenger 
to flee to, where he was obliged to remain 
till the death of the then high · prieſt. 

MU'RDER or MU'RTHER (V.) to ſlay, 
kill, or deſtroy the life of any perſon wilful- 
ly, with prepenſe malice. _ 

MU'RDERER (S.) any perſon that is guilty 
of, or commits the cr.me of murder, | 

MU'RDERING-PIECES (S.) ſmall pieces of 
ordnance, principally uſed on the fore-caſtle 
of a ſhip when boarded by an enemy, 

MU'RDERING-SHOT (S.) nails, old iron, 
ſtones, ſmall bul'ets, &c. put into the cham- 
bers of ſmall cannon, to be principally uſed 
on ſhip- board, to clear the decks when board- 
ed by an enemy. 

MU'RDEROUS (A.) of a bloody-minded, 
cruel, malicious diſpoſition, inclined or ready 
to commit murder, 

MURE (V.) to ſtop or wall up a window, 
door, or other opening or paſſage, with bricks, 
ſtones, &c, 

MU'RENGERS (S.) officers choſe to look af- 
ter the publick walls of any city or walled 
town; and is particularly in uſe in the city 
of Cheſter, where two of the moſt noted ci- 
tizens are annually choſen to look after and 
cauſe to be repaired, the walls of that city ; 
and when any conſiderable reparations are 
made, an inſcription in ſtone is ſet up, ſpeci- 
fying how many yards was ſo repaired, the 
time when, and who were murengers; to 
ſupport which 2 they ate empowered 


MUS 
MU'RING (S.) is either the walling ; 
ing the 4 dal i 1 27 . 
bout any building. 1 Y 
MURK (S.) the huſk, films, or ſkins of 
frat, not ſo fit for eating as the fruits them- 
ves. 


MURKY ( A.) dark, cloudy, duſkiſh, lour- 
ing. 

MU“ RMUR (V.) to grumble, find fa 
pine, be 42 — a 1 


MU“ RMUR (S.) a humming noiſe, a 4 
of ſtreams of water, a diſcontented 22 
hag expreſſion of peoples uneaſineſs, fears, 
or hopes, 

MU'RMURING (S.) muttering, finding aut, , 
expreſſing an uneaſineſs and diſſatisfaction at 8 


any thing. 

MU*RRAIN (S.) among Cattle, is the ſame us 

a plague among men; the natural cauſes of a 

murrain are various, but the principal one is 

a hot, dry ſeaſon, or a general putreſachod 

of the air, which begetting an inflammatizn 

in the blood, and a ſwelling in the thront, 
becomes contagious , communicative, and 
mortal, 

MU'RREY (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour 
called purp'e, or pure fanguine, deemed 1 
princely colour, and much eſteemed, uſed ig 
ſome robes of the knights of the Bath, er- 
preſſed by Engravers by lines hatched acrol 
one another diagonally. 

MU”RRION (S.) a ſteel cap, or head per, 
worn as a defence in war, and by fire-men 
to bear off the falls of timber, bricks, &c, 

MU'SCADEL or MU'SCADINE WINE ($.) 
a rich ſort of pleaſant · taſted wine, of a muſky 
or perfumed ſmell ; alſo a confection; alb 
the particular ſort of grapes that the vie i 
made of. 

MU'SCLE (S.) a ſmall, well-reliſhed, eatabl 
ſhell-fiſh ; in Anatomy, a muſcle is an orgatie 
cal part of the body furniſhed with tendons, 
and a fibrous or fleſhy belly or middle part, 
whoſe office is to move the members that 
are contiguous to it: This motion or con- 

traction is performed by the flowing of the 
animal ſpirits from the brain, their common 


ſeat, to the tendons by the nerves, and thence * 
to the middle of the muſcles, where th "a 
contract them, and when that is done, recea — 
from the muſcles again z the ancients divide 5 
a muſcle into the head, body, and tail ; tt repoſi 
are deſtined either to the uſe of cavities MUsH 
limbs, and are diverſely denominated fron thet | 
their ſhapes or places where they are, and Pa 
tions they perform, and ſo conſequent) by th 


very numerous, 
MUSCO'VY-GLASS (S.) a ftone found! 
Muſcovy, called the mirror-ſtone, becaul 
repreſeats the image of whatever is ft l 
hind it, 
MU'SCULAR (A.) ſomething belonging cr 
pertaining to a muſcle. 
MU'SCULAR ARTERIES ($.) two aer 


| ( 


to collect a certain 


procceding from the fub-clavian, and 


MUS 


buted among the hinder muſcles of the neck. 
K+ MU'SCULAR FIBRES (S.) thoſe {mall threads 
or fibres that make up and compoſe the body 
| of of a muſcle. 
:M- MUSCULAR MEMBRANE (S.) a mem- 
brane ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole body im- 
dure mediately under the adipoſe membrane. 
MU'SCULAR MOTION (S.) is the fame 
Its with voluntary or ſpontaneous motion. 
MU'SCULAR VEINS (S.) a name common | 
ring to ſeveral yeins, two whereof come from the 
Iſſa» ſkin and the hind muſcles of the thighs, and 
ran, terminate in the ſub-clavians. 
MU'SCULOUS (A.) full of muſcles. 
ault, MUSE (S.) a thoughtful, ſtudious diſpoſition ; 


on it alſo the being in a ftudy or contemplation 

| upon any thing, matter, or ſubject, to be 
as it were wholly taken up with inward 
thoughts, and not any ways regardful of ex- 
ternal obj 


MUSE (V.) to contemplate, ſtudy, or think 
very attentively upon any matter or buſineſs. 
MU'SES (S.) certain goddeſſes among the an- 
cients, the reputed daughters of Jupiter and 
Mremeſyne, nine in number, to whom the 
invention of ſciences is attributed, particularly 
the various ſorts of , called by the 
names of Clio, Urania, Calliope, Euterpe, E- 
rat, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpfychore and Po- 
lbymnia ; ſome call them the daughters of 
Cielur and the Earth, that expreſs the quali- 


l. pere, tes of the body and ſpirit for ſcier ces; they 
3 were at firſt but three, 412. Meditation, 
„ Kc. Menery, and Singing 3 but a certain carver 
NE (S) having orders to make three ſtatues of the 
a muſky then three Muſes for the temple of Apollo, 
nz al made three of each, which being very cu- 


nous workmanſhip, they were all ſet up, 
ind from thence reckoned nine, and had ac- 


MUSE'UM (S.) a place of Mexandria in E- 
Obe, like the prytaneum of Athens, where 
z or con- learned men of extraordi merit were 
maintained by the publick, becauſe of their 
— 22 1 the common - wealth; 
any or library, college or publick 
lace of reſort; and in * 7 
bling at Oxford, the lower part of which 
s 2 chymical laboratory, and the upper a 
repoſitory for natural and artificial rarities. 
MUSHROOM or MU'SHROON (S.) a plant 
that has neither ſeeds nor flowers, of which 


there are a great many various ſorts, all called 

vent by the general name of funguſſes ; of theſe 
1 lome are extravagant iy ſmall, and others ſo 
3 large, as to be a chariot load; nothing in 


Buam is more occult than this plant, nor 
— pq wig the manner of culti- 

is 2s as the plant itſelf, and 
the conjectures of the —＋ numerous as 
the ſorts of the plant. 


UU'SICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 2p- 


— ; OR harmonious, * 


MUS 


MU'SICK (S.) is that art which teaches how 


to form concords, and bring agreeable ſounds 
to the ear; and this is performed by certain 
mathematical rules or proportions, found out 
by various experiments, and at laſt reduced to 
a demonſtrative ſcience, fo far as relates to 
the tones and interva's of ſounds only, fo 
that indeed mufick is nothing elſe but the 
agreement, apt preportion, and mixture of 
acute, grave, and mixed fonnes, but is con- 
fidered under many diſtinctions; and ſome- 
times it is applied to the tone of vo ce uſed by 
orators, players, fingers, &c. ſometimes to 
making or compoſing pieces for inſtru- 
mental performances ; ſometimes to the har- 
mony and agreement between friends, &c, 
it is ſometimes practical, and ſometimes ſpe- 
culative, &c. The invention of the ſcience, 
properly ſo called, or the performance upon 
mufical inſtruments, is very ancient, being 
earlier than the flood; for Jubal is ſaid to be 
the father, or firſt teacher of thoſe that 
handled the harp or organ; ſome of the hea- 
thens attribute the invention to Pythagoras 
and ſay he took the hint of a diateſſaron, a 
diapente, and a diapaſon, from the beating of 
hammers in a ſmith's _ The poets make 
Mercury and Apollo the 
reſent ſcale or gamut now uſed was invented 
by one Guido, an abbot, about 700 years 
ago ; the uſe and defign of this art is to re- 
create and compoſe the mind, and to allay 
and excite the paſſions ; of the extraordinary 
effects of practical mufick, both profane and 
ſacred hiſtory are loaded with accounts and 
examples, for which reaſon the ſolemnities of 
all religions have been performed with the 
ſound of proper inſtruments; the Heathens, 
the Jews, and the Chriſtians, have added 
the human voice to the artificial ſounds, to 
make their ſervice the more affecting and 


grand, 
MU'SING (S.) thinking, pauſing, ſtudying, or 


meditating. 


Musk (S.) a very ſtrong perfume, and no 


ways pleaſant, unleſs duly tempered by other 
mixtures cr perfumes; the vulger notion 
that it comes from, or is the teſticles of the 
beaſt called a caſtor, is a miſtake, it being 
found in a kind of bag or tumour, growing 
about the bigneſs of a hen's egg under the 
belly, towards the genital parts of a beaſt 
called a muſt, which upon ſtrict examination, 
is found to be only a quantity of blood there 
congea'ed, and a'moſt corrupted, which oc- 
ca ſions it to caſt forth a ſtrong, putrid ſmell, 


MU'SKET or MU'SQUET (S.) a lght fort 


of fire-arms car. ied by the ſoldiers upon their 
ſhoulders when in a march, and formerly 
uſed to be diſcharged by a match, but now 
by a fire-lock ; they are fized to three feet 
eight inches, from the muzzle to the fire- 
pan or tonch-hole, and of a bore, fo as to 
carry a ball of about an ounce weight ; they 
are the moſt convenient and common fort of 

Yyy3 fire 


| muſicians; the 
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MUS 
fire · arms uſual in war, upon account of their 
eaſy portability, eſpecially fince the late im- 
provements of Jocks and bayonets being added 

to them, which renders them both offenſive 
and defenſive, as well againſt the horſe as 
the foot; whereas before, one third of every 
eompany was obliged to carry pikes to keep 
off the horſe 3 the length of the line of de- 
fence is ſettled by the diſtance a muſket wil 

do execution, which is accounted about 240 
yards, according to which all the works are 
proportioned, 

MU'SKET-BASKET (S.) An War, are baſ- 
kers that are from 12 to 18 high, 
and 8 pr 10 diameter at the bottom, and 

12 at the top, ſo that theſe being filled with 

earth, there is room to lay a muſket between 

them at bottom, being ſet on low breaſt - 
works or parapets, or upon ſuch as are beaten 
down. 

USKETIE'RS or MUSQUETEE'RS (S.) 

thoſe ſoldiers in every regiment of foot that 

carry a muſket ; in France, there are two 
companies, or rather troops, called moſgue- 
taires du rey, compoſed all of gentlemen ex- 
cellentiy mounted, who ſerye either a-foot 
or horſeback, and fignalize themſelves upon 
all deſperate occaſions, being there only for 
preferment ; the king bimſelf is their cap- 
tain, and the officer commanding each of 
them is called captain-lieutenant ; yet each 
of them commands as colonel, both of horſe 
ard foot, and accordingly takes place of al! 
younger colonels of either; they are reckon- 
ed as gendarmes, and march next to the Scotch 
gendarmes ;z there are 250 in each company; 
the firſt company or troop uſed to bg called 

reat teers ; they rode on white horſes, 
and had a gold galloon upon their hats; the 
ſccond troop ride on black horſes, and have 
fleer lace on their hats. 

MUSKETOQOO'N (S.) a ſhort firg-arm with a 

very large bore, to carry ſeveral muſket or 
piſtol · bullets at once, and therefore proper to 
fire among a crowd, or to keep a paſs ; it is 
ſometimes called a blunderbuſs. 

MU'SKINESS (S.) of a muſky nature in 
ſmell or taſte, &c. 

MU'SLIN (S.) a fine fort of cotton linen made 
in, and brought from the Faſt- Indies, 

MU'SSULMAN (S.) a common name to all 

the profeſſors of Mabometarniſm, and with 
them ſignifies a true believer. 

MUST (Part.) it behoves you, or thete is a 
need or neceſſity of ſomething to be done. 
UST (S.) new or ſweet wine, or the liquor 
juſt preſſed from the grapes, or any other 
fruit-liquor before it has been fermented or 
worked. 

MOST AYES (5.) the hair . to grow 
upon the upper lip till it is and ſtrong, 
= then allo called 3 T 

MU'STARD (S.) a ſauce made of muſtard- 
ſeed” ground or pounded, and mixed with 


wn waters Fe; a cyazmanly eaten) 


M 


MUT 
with falt-fiſh, falt-pork, or ; 
cheeſe, &c. i e tue, old 
MUSTER (S.) in War, ſigniſies a review of 

the tro ps, at which time an account of the 
names and numbers is taken, ard alſo what 
condition their arms and accoutrements are 
in; at which time they alſo commonly ex. 
erciſe them before the king, general, or ſome 
head officer, who order the pay accordingly, 
MU'STER-MASTER GENERAL (S.) is 
ſometimes called commiſſary-general of the 
muſters; in an Army, is an officer who take 
an account of every regiment, as to ther 
number, arms, horſes, &c, 
MU'STER-ROLL (S.) the liſt, roll, or cats. 
logne of ſoldiers found in each company, 
troop, and regiment, by which the ſtrength 
of the army is known, and the charge cl. 
culated, 
MU'STY (A.) an ill ſcent or ſmell of fong. 
thing that is ſpoiled, by being kept too long, 
MUTABUILITY or MU'TABLENESS ($,) 
the ſtate or condition of any thing that doe, 
or may vary or change its preſent Rate, refs. 
lution, or condition often, or eaſily, 
MU”TABLE (A.) any thing that changes, d 
may be changed eaſily and often. 
MUTA'TION (S.) is changing from one fate 
or condition to another, w natural 
or accidently, 
Mork (S.) in Grammar, is a letter that i 
not ſounded or heard in the pronunciation, of 
a letter that produces no ſound of itſelf with- 
ont adding a vowel to it ; in our Afbate, 
B, C., D, G, J, K, P, Q. T. V, a 
called mutet; alſo a perſon that is naturly 
dumb, or whoſe tongue, is cut out, or that 
reſt rains or forbears ſpeaking, wilfully ot by 
choice; and this is ſometimes praQtiſed at the 
funeral pomp of ſome great perſons, who 
have mutes ſtanding about the corpſe to make 
the folemnity the more awful ; allo certain 
perſons in the grand ſeignior's court, whole 
tongues are cut out, and who are executiot- 
ers of the emperor's diſpleaſure upon baſhaw, 
Kc. In Law, a priſoner may be unte two 
manner of ways, 1. When he ftands mit 
without ſpeaking of any thing, and then it 
ſhall be enquired, whether he ſtood mute out 
of malice, or by the act of God; if the 
latter, then the judge of the court, ex ci 
ovght to enquire, whether he be the fan 
perſon, and of all other pleas which de 
might have pleaded, if he had not food 
mute, 2. When he pleads not ꝑui ty, ot cet 
rot directly anſwer, or will not put himkll 
upon the inqueſt to be tried by God and fn 
country, If a man wilfully ſtand mu, le 
ſhall be put to his penance, if in caſe of 8 
appeal, he ſhall be hanged; if in caſe of tret- 
ſon, he ſhall be drawn and hanged. Ti 
Aſtralogers call Cancer, Scorpio, 
and in Natwities, they 


, nut 


MUZ 


impediment in the native's ſpeech ; it is 
F ke dung or ordure of birds. | 
of MUTE (a.) dumb, filent, that does not or 
he cannot ſpeak or anſwer when a queſtion is 
hat aſked, &c. 
V.) to dung as birds do; and in the 

- 2 i criminal refuſes to plead, he 
me is faid to ſtand mute, : 
1 Mö TIL ATE (V.) to maim, cut, or break 
| is off part of a perſon or thing, as in Carving. 
the to break off a leg, arm, &c. of a ſtatue, &c. 
ike allo to caſtrate perſons to make them eu- 
ber nuchs, to attend in the ſeraglio's of the 

eaſtern princes, &c. a practice alſo in Italy, 
att to make the males fing finely. : 
any, MUTILATED (A.) any thing hurt, maim- 
neth ed, caſtrated, &c. 
 cal- MUTILA'TION (S.) the act of breaking, 

hurting, maiming, or cutting off a part or 
„we member of any perſon or thing, 
lone, MUTINEE'R (S.) one that murmurs, grum- 
8 bles, or rebels againſt a regular government. 
does, MU'TINOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, diſſatiſ- 
reſo fed, rebellious diſpoſition. 

MU'TINOUSNESS (S.) rebelliouſneſs, tu- 
5, of multuouſneſs, ſeditiouſneſt. ke 

MUTINY (S.) a ſedition, revolt, or deſer- 
ſtate tion among ſoldiers, from and againſt their 
urally lawful commanders, 

MUTTER (V.) to grumble, to ſpeak againſt 
hat is the orders and commands of ſuperiors in a ſe- 
an, of eret or imperſect manner, ſo as not eaſily to 
with- be over-heard or underſtood, to find fault 
habet, with, or grumble at any thing. 

V, are MU'TTERING (S.) a finding fault, a ſpeak - 

tural ing doubtfully or diſreſpectfully of or 2gainft 

"= e growling, 

or im tone. 

| at the MU'TTON (S.) the fleſh of ſheep when killed, 

, who und dreſſed fit for the market. 

h make MUTTON-MONGER (S.) a dealer in, or 

(certain ſeller of mutton ; alſo a cant word for a fol- 

whole lower, lover, or procurer of many different 

cutio0- women, a whore-maſter, 

ao, MUTUAL (A.) the fame on both fides, or 

ute tu wy love, hatred, good or evil, rec'procally 

who returned one or many perſons to one or 

| then it . 

rute out LE (S.) in Architecture, is a ſort of 

if the ſquare modillion, ſet under the cornice of the 

* feu, Derich order. 

de lame MUZZLE (V.) to tie, bind, or cover the 

hich be mouth of any living creature, to prevent its 

ot food eating, biting, &c. 

or doth PUZZLE (S.) the mouth of a piece of can- 

bite non ; alſo any thing put over the mouth, to 

| and i it up or cover it, as upon large dogs, 

mutt, be bars, horſes, &c. to prevent their miſchiev- 

— . Kc. and over a man's mouth, to 

g the noxious i 

d, The donn the throats of + — Cs 

(ces, m White lead, ick, &. 

phen pr "ZZLE-RING or MOULDING (s.) of 

b which gun or piece of —— that 
ompaſſes ſtrengthens mus 


MIS 
MYO'GRAPHY (s.) a deſcription of the 


muſcles of an animal body. 

MYO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or diſſertation 

ypon the muſcles, 

MY'OPS (S.) a perſon that is purblind or 
near - ſighted. 

MY*OPY (S.) purblindneſs, near-fightedneſs, 
an incapacity of ſeeing diſtintly at a-diſ- . 


tance. 

MY'RIAD (S.) the number of ten thouſand, 
or 10,000, 

MY'RMIDONS (S.) a people of Theſſaly, that 
attended Achilles to the Trojan war; alſo a 
cant word for the conſtable and his atten- 
dants, or the ſheriff and his officers, &c. 

MYRO'BALANS (S.) a medicinal fruit brought 
from the Indies, but nothing near ſo much in 
repute now as formerly, and by ſome ima- 
gined not to be the ſame the ancients ſo much 
praiſed ; there are five forts of them, of dif- 
ferent colours and ſhapes, and all of them in 
general of the ſame quality, being Nightly 
purgative and aſtringent. 

MYRRH (S.) a fort of gum, which comes 
from a ſhrub. that is common in Arabia, of 
about five cubits high, of a hard wood, the 
trunk of which is defended by thorns, ſome- 
times of itſelf, and ſometimes by inciſion z it 
was anciently employed in perfumes, and em- 
balming dead bodies, &c. the beſt is cleaneſt, 
rough, light, and breaks eaſily, ſmells ſweet, 
taſtes bitter and hot, whoſe quality is to heat, 
diſpoſe to reſt, and is good in co'd diſeaſes of 
the head, and ſeveral other phyſical purpoſes 3 
it was anciently uſed in ſacrifices and religious 
offerings and dedications, as appears in ſeveral 
parts of the ſcripture; the magi, or wiſe 
men of the eaſt, that came to worſhip our 
Saviour, preſented him with gold, frankin- 

| cenſe, and myrrh, 

MY'RTLE {S.) a ſhrub very common in Spain, 
though this name is ſometimes taken for the 
flowers, and ſometimes for the perfume ex- 
trated from the eſſence of it, and ſometimes 
for the berries or fruit of it; they are much 
uſed in medicine, eſpecially by the French 
phyſicians, they making oils, ſyrups, &c. 
from them; the perfumers extract an eſſence 

or perfume from the leaves and flowers, and 
the dyers of Germany make a blue tinge or 
colour from it; and in England the leaves 
and branches are uſed in tanning. 

MY'STAGOGUE (S.) one that employs him- 
ſelf to explain the ſeeming romantickneſs of 
religious matters, by endeavouring to ſhew in 
what ſenſe the many ſtrange expreſſions 
found both in the Heathen, Fewiſh, and 
Chriſtian theology are or may be underſtood 
or practiſed. 

MY'STERIOUS (A.) hidden, dark, difficult, 
hard to find out, &c. 

MY'STERY (S.) ſomething hidden or con- 
cealed, or difficult to find out, or come at; 
ard this may be applied to civil, religious, or 


ble or mouth, 9 


Cientifick matters; all religions, true or _ 
ve 


NAB 
| have certain en or ſecrets, known only 
to thoſe who have been initiated into them; 


the Pagans were generally thoſe that no one 
ought ever.to have known, being frequently 
actors of impurity and diſhonour both to 
God and human nature; the ſcriptures fre- 
guently ſpeak of the infamous ries of 


Aftarte, Adonis, and Priapus, where the 


moſt ſhameful crimes were committed under 
the veil of religion; the religion of the Few: 


vas full of myſteries, the whole of it being | 


| but a myſterious or typical repreſentation of 
the Chriſtian religion, that was to follow it ; 
in the Chriftian religion, there are alſo »y/te- 
ries, as the incarnation of the Word, or 
Son, his hypoſtatical union with the human 
nature, his miraculous birth, his death, re- 
forreftion and aſcenſion, &c. ſometimes the 
word js applied to ſecrets that God has re- 
ferved to himſelf, as the fore-knowledge of 
future events, &c. ſo the ſtrange properties of 
Sgures in geometry, and numbers in arithme- 
tick, &c. are called myſteries, 


MY'STICK (A.) ſomething belonging to a | 


MYTHOLOGUTZE (V.) to explain, apply, or 
moralize fables or the romantick account of 
the heathen religion. 

MYTHO'LOGY (S.) the hiſtory and expla- 
nation of the fabulous deities, &c. of the an- 
cients, or old Pagan religion, 

MYU'RUS (s.) a pulſe that grows weaker or 
fainter by degrees. 


N 


8 the thirteenth letter in the Exgliſb alpha- 
bet, and by thoſe who have divided the 
whole into proper claſſes, is called a liquid 
conſonant ; the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrezs 
frequently ſound the following letter double, 
and omit the „, eſpecially before p, 5, and 
m, as inludo illudo, inrigo irrigo, Ic. among 
the Ancientt, this letter was a numeral, ſig · 
pifying 900, and when a line or daſh was 
over the head of it, thus N, 9009; the Ro- 
wen lawyers uſed N. L. for non liguet, to figni- 
fy that the evidence againſt any criminal was 
not ſufficient to acquit or condemn him, be- 
ing much the ſame with ignora mu among us; 
the ancients put it between 4 and 1, to ſoften 
the pronunciation, as guotiens for quoties 5 we 
have a common contraction received from the 
Romans, viz. N. B. meaning, obſerve, or note 
well, mind, take heed, or be careful what 
you fay or do, or of what has been, or is 
going to be ſaid or done, &c. 
NAB (S.) the cant name either for the head 
" itſelf, or for a hat, cap, or other head- 
covering. 


| 


NAE 
unarmed or ungua K &c. 


furprize, atch 


NA'BAL (S.) a name given to a , * 
Jew, that dwelt near Cormel in 5, 
the reign of Saul, whom Davi/ for hi ter 
churliſhneſs and inhumanity purpoſed to Fa tal 
ſtroy; but being appeaſed by Abigail hi the 
wife, he afterwards married her ; this v, NAT 
in Hebrew Ggnifies both a fool and a may. pod 
man; from this man we have imported the ed 
word into our language, and always wean by yer! 
it a covetous, rich, hard- hearted man, this 

NABONA'SSAR (S.) king of Babylm, ſons. tin 
times called Baladan-berodach, or Meru! thei 
baladan, Jai, xxxix. 1. and 2 N. Ii. of v 
— — 11 Belefis or thei 
ot a ar; iened 1 wats 
Babylon, viz. from the year of U. . 
3257 to 3272 3 the zra or epocha ſo func ©") 
among C ers, that goes under th. nil 
name, falls upon the year 3967 of he ee 
lian period, and the year 747 before Chi — 
&c. the years of this period are E e 
ones, of 365 days each, commencing on th __— 
26th of ubruary, and the day begin x — 
noon, 

NA'DIR (s.) in Afrmony, &c. i that u be 
of the heavens under the earth, that is & — 
metrically oppoſite to the point that is imme 8 
diately over the head of any beholder, 1 =", 
the zenith, in any part of the world, and { mu 
conſequently are convertible the one into ti 0 
other, according to the ſituation of the o WG 
ſerver ; for the nadir point in the dane ff n 
hemiſphere, becomes the zenith point in — ( 
ſouthern hemiſphere, and contrarily, 1 ( he 
they are both as it were the poles of the þ mak 
rizon, and diftant from it on each e de 
degrees, and conſequently fall upon the ms and - 
ridian, one above, and the other unter ran, 
earth, fo that what diftance one of them | others 
from the equator, and one of the pole of the 
the world, the ſame the other has on 0 the ex 
contrary to the oppolite pole, and aire harden 
part of the equator, when 

NAE'NIA (s.) dirges, foneral ſongs, « nn 
mentations in mournful tunes, ancient ternal | 
ſung at funeral ſolemnities in honour of t ments 
dead, by women hired on purpoſe, a lizamen 
præficæ, to flutes and other inſtruments, ! tendons 
tones of which regulated both the wie of a 6 
the fingers, and directed the mournen kngth- 
knock or ftrike their breaſts, as if they, gether 
thoſe they repreſented, were extream lently 10 
ed for the loſs of their friend; alſo the n fo that 
of an heathen goddeſs, to whom the ol fee max 
mans built a temple without the ci, & of body 
the gate called Yiminalis, ſuppoſing her leaft pur 
preſide over the ſolemnities of the dead, © nations 

NAE'VI (S.) moles or ſpots in the ſkin, tem mc 
are two-fold, wiz. plain or * Whereas 
which frequently happen to chil nice in b 
women, from a falſe imagination, kt people w 

NAE'VOUS (A.) freckled, troubled vi WP dae 0 


moles, or other mixtures in the Kit. | 


KAIDES (8 


NAI 


+ ſmall· ſaed horſe trained for wo- 


vc, ge ride en; alſo the name of e 


hair perriwig 
NATANT (A.) in Heraldry, is a common 
for all 


fiſhes when drawn in an horizon- 


— poſture, fels-wiſe, or tranſverſedly acroſs 


eſcutcheon. 
Apks (8.) certain imaginary nymphs or 
which the ancient heathens imagin- 
ed to refide in, or preſide over fountains, ri- 
NN 
i ſoperſtition, t t as very - 
- virgins, with hair as clear as cryſtal, 
their heads adorned with garlands or crowns 
of water-creſſes intermixed with red leaves, 
their arms and legs naked, and pouring out 
water from vaſes, &c. 


NAIL (V.) in Gunnery, is ſometimes called to 


gy, or to ſpike, which is to drive a large 
nail or iron ſpike very forcibly into the 
touch-hole of a gun, and ſometimes, for 
want of ſpikes, flints, or other ſtones, to 
render the cannon, &. unſerviceable to the 
enemy, which is done ſometimes by the be- 
feged when they make fallies, and cannot 
arry off the enemy's cannon ; and ſome- 
times by the owners when they find them- 
ſelves irretrieveably beaten, to make them of 
no uſe to the conqueror, otherwiſe than to 
melt down afreſh ; in common Speech, it ſigni- 
fes to faſten boards, &c. together, as the 
floors of rooms, wainſcoting, &c. and ſome- 
times to ſtrike or confirm a bargaia by pay- 
ing part of the purchaſe, &c. 

AIL (S.) the 16th part of a yard running or 
long meaſure, being the leaft fub-divifion or 
ſmalleſt meaſure that drapers, mercers, &c. 
make uſe of or ſell by 3 alſo a horny excreſ- 
tence growing over the ends of the fingers 
and toes of men, and ſeveral other animals, 
much of the ſame nature with the hoofs of 
others, the nails being the covers or ſheaths 
of the papillæ pyramidales of the ſkin, on 
the extremities of the fingers and toes, which 
harden, dry, and lie upon one another, and 
when ſo done, are a hard, fimilar, and flexi- 
ble part, which defends the fingers from ex- 
ternal injuries, and at the ſame time orna- 
ments them; the root is joined to a certain 
ligament, and by reaſon of the neighbouring 
tendons it become ſenſible; are made up 
of a collection of ſmall that ſhoot out 
length-wiſe, and adhere exceedingly cloſe to- 
gether, as * by one of them being vio- 
lently torn off, and leaving divers ſmall holes, 
ſo that the horny part of a nail ſeems like a 
fine net ; under the nails there is a pappy ſort 
of body that is exceedingly ſenſible of the 
laſt punfure ; ſome ſets among the eaſtern 
nations let their nails grow ſo long that they 
tem more like eagles claws than mens nails ; 
whereas the old Romans were ſo curiouſly 
ue in keeping them pared, that there were 
P it, as our corn- 

* 


NAM 


NAILS (S.) in Building, is one of the moſt 
neceſſary inſtruments uſed by workmen ; they 
are commonly made of iron, and of as ma 
ſhapes and fizes as the nature of the 

they are applied to require ; they are alſo uſed 
in many other buſineſſes, as by coopers, cop- 
per-ſmiths, &c. but by all of them to faſten 
their work together, and ſtrengthen it, by 
rendering the parts aſſiſtant, and adhering to 
one another, 

NA'KED (A.) without covering, bare or un- 
cloathed ; alſo unarmed, or without any other 
weapons than nature has furniſhed us with, 
and not prepared for war or battle ; with the 
Chymiſis, an open fire, or one incloſed, and 
* the containing veſſel is expoſed to the 
fire; among the Botarniffs, thoſe ſeeds of 
plants that are not incloſed in a pod, huſk, or 
caſe, are called naked ſeeds, and ſo thoſe flow- 
ers that have no empalement, as the tulip, 
are called naked flowers. 

NA'KED (S.) with the Archite#s, is the plane 
or flat of a wall, &c. from whence all the 
ornamental projections are made, and the 
diſtance regulated. 

NA'KEDNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
being uncloathed, or unprovided of ſuch ne- 
ceſſaries as are convenient for the comfortable 
and convenient carrying on of any buſineſs ; 
ſo any perſon's being not ſufficiently learned 
or qualified to perform any thing, is ſaid to 
diſcover his nakedneſs, weakneſs, or imper- 
fection; this term in Scripture is applied to 
men and womens privities; and ſometimes 
means being deprived of ſuccour, or diſarm- 
ed, and rendered unfit or unable to defend 
themſelves ; the nakedneſs of the feet was a 
token of reſpect, as appears by Moſes putting 
off his ſhoes at his approaching the burning 
buſh, Exadus iii, 5. The G—_—— 
prieſts went naked-footed, and the T; 
go ſo far as to fay the prieſts ſervice would 
have been unlawful, if they had but trol 
with their foot upon a cloth, a ſkin, or even 
upon the foot of their companions ; ſome af- 
firm, that the common Iſraelites put off 
their ſhoes, and cleanſed their feet, before 
they entered the temple. The Turks, to this 
day, firſt uncover and waſh their feet and 

hands before they go into their moſques ; the 
Ethiopran Chriſtians obſerve the ſame at the 
entrance of their churches, and ſo do the 
Indian brachmans, before they go into their 
pagods. 2 

NAM, NA“ AM, or NAMA'TION (S.) is a 
Law Term, for the taking or diſtraining an- 
other man's moveables, or goods; and this is 
either lawful or unlawful; the hwful is 
when the diſtreſs is proportionab'e to the va- 
hue of the thing diftrained for, which an- 
ciently was called vif or mort, according as it 
was made of live or dead chattels; among 
the Scott, it fignifies impounding of cattle. 

NAME (S.) the appellation or word of diſ- 
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large, handſome town, conſiſting 


N AP 
by it is or may be known or diſtinguiſhed 
from all others of the fame ſort or kind; 
and alſo to diftinguiſh one kind or ſort from 
another. Names are diſtinguiſhed into proper 
and appellat we. 
Prater Names, are thoſe by which ſome 
one particular perſon or thiog, is called. 
-  Appellative or common Names, are thoſe by 
Which a ſpecies, or all of one kind are called, 
as trees, men, birds, &c, among Us, mens 
or womens proper names are alſo called their 
Chriftian names, as being given them at the 
time of their baptiſm ; and with thoſe that 
do not uſe baptiſm, it is called the prænomen 
Names, originally were fuppoſed to expreſs 
ſome of.the more eminent qualities of the 
thing; among Us, to change a p:rſon's name 
looks very #l of his fide in all caſes of judica- 
ture, and is a ſtrong preſumption of guilt ; 
the name given in baptiſm being ſcrupulouſly 
retained, though a miſtake be made at the 
time, and a'girl's name be given to a boy; 
- but in France, &c. it is frequent to 
the name given at baptiſm, at confirmation, 
as the two ſons of Henry II. of France were 
- chriſtened Alexander and Hercules, who at 
confirmation were changed into Henry and 
Francis, It is uſual for the religious at their 
entrance into monaſteries to aſſume new 
names,” to ſhew they are about to lead a new 
life, and have renounced the world, their fa- 
„ and themſelves. The popes at their 
- exaltation to the pontificate likewiſe change 
- their name, and commonly for one that is 
- the very reverſe of their nature; as, if be be 
a coward, he will call himſelf Leo, if hard- 
hearted, Clement, Cc. 
NAME (v.) to diſtinguiſh one perſon or thing 
from another by ſome proper epithet; this 
- is a mark of authority, it not being in the 
power of the perſon named to change it; it 
ſignifies alſo to hint, mention, or put in 
mind of ſomething. 
NAMELESS (A.) unknown, without a name; 
alſo concealed, hid, or unnamed. 
NA'NTWICH or NA'MPTWICH (s.) in 
* Writings, called Wich-Malbank, in Cheſhire, a 
ſeveral 
ftreets, each of which is adorned with ſeve- 
ral gentlemens ſeats; this town has been 
twice lamentably conſumed by fire, wiz. 
July 14.38, and December 1583 the church 
is a handſome, large ſtructure, in the form 
of a croſs, like a cathedral, with the ſteeple 
in the middle, but the maintenance of the 
miniſter is poor and mean; the trade of the 
town is conſiderable, particularly in the beſt 
cheeſe and ſalt, which renders the inhabitants 
wealthy; the market is weekly very great 
on Saturday, for all ſorts of commodities, 
eſpecially corn and cattle z diſtant from London 
126 computed, and 162 meaſured mi'es. 
NAP (S.) that part of the wool or hair of 
woollen cloth that riſes above the ſhoct ; alſo 
a ſhort doze or fit of ſleep that a perſon takes 


| 


NAR 
to refreſh himſelf after -ſitting | 
bour, fatigue, &c. long WP, bis 


NAPZEZE (S.) certain nymphs of the 
mountains, Sc. adored by the — 


ol 

countenance 

cloathed in green mantles girt about their 11 
ſo 


waiſts, with their heads adorned or crowney 

with garlands of honey -ſucleles, roles, thyme lie 
Kc. and either gathering flowers, making Nai 
garlands, or ſportively danciog in ring, &, pif 

NAPE (S.) the Hinder-part of the neck, 6 * 
called in relation to the ſhort hair thy NAR 
ow there, reſembling the nap of wool hif 
cloth. 

NA*'PHTHA or NA'PHTA (S.) is a kind d 
petrol or rock. fruit, found in ſeveral part 
of the world, ſometimes of one cohour, and = 
ſometimes of another, according to the m- 
ture of the rock or foil that produces i, 
ſometimes more, and ſometime leſs lguy, 
and always very inflammable, ſulphuroy, 
and clanimy ; ſome call it bitumen or pitch; 
it is got in great quantities from certim 
ſprings which are near the city Hit in Cul 
dea; to diſtinguiſh napbiba from pitch, the 
Turks call it black maſtick ; ſeveral parts d 


Europe, us Haly, France, Cc. have , 
but ern 


naphtha ; if once light, it is difficult to er. have 
tinguiſh, water making it burn the fete; amon 
the very heat of the fun is ſufficient to hit the ba 
it, if pulyerized and caſt into the air. 1 N 
NA pIERS BONES or RODS 6.) wb b 
pieces of ivory, box, &c. containing the ply hir 
products of any two numbers, ſo an- the di 
trived;, that multiplication and diviſion d what t 
large numbers may eafily be performed h 4 
theta, invented. by the famous lord A. fouled « 
chifton, baron Neper, who alſo invented the A'RRO 
logarithms. of brea 
NA'PKIN (S.) a ſmall table- cloth, or pieced freet, 
linen uſed to ſpread on a ſtool or ſmall tube, A'SAL 
for one or two perſons to eat upon, or to put ace, ſo 
in a perſon's lap, or before their cloaths, the nu 


prevent rheir being greaſed, &c. 
NA'PPING (A.) ſleeping z allo taken at 
wares, ſurpriziog, or ſeizing unguarc 
NA'PPY (A.) very woolly or hairy, like cut 
woollen cloth; alſo an appellation given 
very ſtrong drink, ale, or beer, from its l 
poriferous nature. : 
NA'RBATH (S.) in Pembroteſbire, & 
Wales, is a pretty, good town, ſeated on 
hill, ſtrengthened with a caſtle; it ba 
ood market weekly on Wedneſday ; aan 
— 168 computed, and 200 1 


ſured miles. ad theſe 
NARCISSUS (s.) in the Heathen Stvry, Sau. 
the fon of the river Cepbiſſus and Lire il de near 


is reported to be a youth of extraor 
beauty, and diſdained -m love of the by 
Echo, but afterwards happening to e! 
own face in a fountain, fell in hte 1 
himſef, which paſſion conſuming ln, 
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NAS 


turned into the flower Narciſſus, com- 
monly called the daffodil, of which lome are 
white, aod ſome are yellow. 


NARCO'SIS (S.) a taking away the ſenſation | 


of feeling, 2 in 4 pa ſey, or taking opium 
or other ſlepy potions, 


&c. | 
NARCO'TICAL or NARCO'TICK (A.) 


ſomething of a ſtupify ing or benumming qua- 


vad co; Tick (S.) any medicines that ſtu- 
pify, bet um, or take away ſenſation, given 
in violent fits of the ſtone, gout, &c. 
NARRA'TION or NA'RRATIVE (S.) a 
hiftory or relation of one or more material 
2fions, Kc. wherein the ſeveral particulars 
are recited 3 and in Epiet Poetry, is the prin- 
cizal part, wherein the paſſions, actions, &c. 
of the orincipals concerned are related, and 
ornamen'ed with all the embelliſhments of 
art, and to render them the more entertain- 
ing, frequent excurſions and epiſodes are in- 


t . 

ARRA'TOR (S.) one that relates a hiſtory, 
or tells the ſeveral circumſtances of a fact; 
and among the Lawyers, it ſignified a 
leader. 

{A'RROW (A.) any thing that has but a 
little breadth 3 alſo ſpoken ſometimes of a 
perſon of a ſmall capacity, who is ſaid to 
have but 2 narrow or ſhallow underſtanding ; 
among Beaulers, it is applied to the bias of 
the bowl when it holds too much; and when 
1 nigeardly or covetous wretch who will not 


ply him with, or when he refuſes to afin 
the diſtreſſed in any fort of proportion to 
what their neceſſities call for, and his eſtate 
will allow, ſuch an one is called a narrow- 
fouled fellow, 

A'RROWNESS (S.) the ſcantineſs or want 
of breadth in any thing, as of cloth, a road, 
ſireet, &c. 

ASAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
cle, ſo thoſe letters that principally require 
the nuſe in their formation or ſourd, are 
alle! naſal letters, &c. 
ALIA or ERRHI'NA (S.) certain reme- 
Ges that purge the head, by being put up the 
noſtrils in the form of a pyramid, cleanſing 
the brain of viſcous humours, eſpecially with- 
out ſneezing ; and it is either liquid, ſoft, or 
ſ4 ; the liquid is made of the juices of ce- 
Phalick cleanſing herbs, extracted by wine or 
"ther liquor, to which ſpirit of wine is ſome- 
fumes added; the ſoſt is made with honey, 
l, or juices boiled to a kind of ointment ; 
ide (ld is often given in form of powder, 
nd theſe commonly provoke ſneezing. - 
SAMO'NES (S.) a people of Lyb:a, who 
me near the Atlan ict ocean, and chiefly on 
7, whoſe cultum was at marriages for 
bride to le with every one of the 
(ta the firſt right, but afterwards to live 


allow himſelf what his fortune is ab'e to ſup- | 


NAT 
preſident of the great ſanhedrim, confiting 
of 71 perſons, who had great honours paid 
him by the reſt of the bench, all the com- 
pany or aſſembly riſing when the naff came 
into the court, and remained ſtanding till he 
bid them fit down ; theſe naft and the high- 
prieſts were ſometimes removed, towards the 
latter end of the Jewiſh government, the 
adminiftration of affaits being arbitrarily di- 
rected, according to the pleaſure of the con- 
quering powers, with this difference only, 
that when the high-prieft was depoſed, not- 
withſtanding he did not-execute his office, he 
kept his title and quality; but when the 
naſi was depoſed, he reſolved into a private 
perſon ; fo that if either of them afterwards 
committed any crime, the high prieſt was 
obliged to offer a young bullock, but the naſe 
only what belonged to any other private per- 
ſon : The Romans were wont y to 
ſet afide both the naff and high-prieſt, as they 
found them for their turns ; the rabbins give 
the following account of the beginning and 
continuation of the ſanhedrim. Moſes, fay 
they, was the firſt na, who after he had 
explained the law to the people, is ſaid to 
have tranſcribed 14 copies of that part of it, 
which was written with his own hand; 12 
he delivered to the 12 tribes, and laid up the 
13th in the ark, but the oral law he com- 
municated to his ſucceſſor Joſhua, the ſecond 
naſi, who was ſucceeded in that office by the 

| judges, as well as the embroiled diſturbed 
condition of thoſe times would permit the 
ſanhedrim to act; afterwards the king was 
naſe till the time of the captivity ; Ezra is 
ſuppoſed to be the firſt na after the return 
from the captivity of Pabylan, to whom Si- 
mon the Fuſ? ſucceeded, and ſo on till ſome 
time after the deſtruction of Feruſakm by the 
Romans. 

NA'SSIP (S.) the fate or deſtiny of the Mabo- 
metans, which they affirm is enrolled in a 
book in heaven, where, by an irreverſible 
decree, the future condition, as well as the 
preſent contingencies of every particular per- 
ſon is recorded, and which no poſſible endea · 
yours can prevent or alter. 

NA'STINESS (S.) dirtineſs, filthigeſs, ſlut ; 

tiſhneſs. 

NA'STY (A.) ſiuttiſh, dirty, filthy, diſagree- 
able, uncleanly, &t. 

NATALTTIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by the 
Romans in commemoration of their emperors 

and great men, as their birth - days, &c. dur- 
ing which they held it ominous to ſhed any 
blood, whether of man or beaſt. 

NATALITIOUS (A.) ſomething belonging 
or pertaining to a birth day, or nativity feſ- 
tival, . | | 

NATION (s.) a kingdom or large extent of 
ground and people under the particular go- 
vernment of a fingle magiftrate or crawaed 
head, whether king or emperor. 


NATIONAL (A.) lamething that belongs to 
ZZ A 
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NAT 


tion, or peoples | 


t t t 
. N at preſent r 


born 'a ſlave z in Afiralzgy, it is the perſon | 
ſcheme is erofted, and about 


y. is 014 | 1 
J the, ume or day of a per- 
| ſon's being born or brausht into the wor d; 
in Aﬀroigy, . exadt time of the day 

n . 


under this name, wiz. that of Chriſt, ob- 
ed alla. by, the ) Far of Proteſtents, 

on the 2 ch day, of. December, and is of very 
igngiog in the church; the other of 

the Vin in Mary, nat obſerved by the Pro- 


vals; 

France and Germany till about 1000, and the 

and eaſtenn Chriſtians did not obſerve 

it till ſame time in the 12th century; but 
they naw do it with great ſolemnity. 

NA TTA (S.] is ſametimes uſed by the phy6- 

cians ſor thaſe marks ſuppoſed to be impreſſed 


the. infant in the womb, by the fright | 


upon 
or ſtrong impulſe of mind of the mother, 


&c, and ſometimes for a great ſoft tumour | 


_ without pain or colour, which. grows. eſpe- 


Sally upon the back, and ſometimes upon] 
the 


ſhoulders ; its root is lender, . yet it en- 
creaſes ſa prodigiouſly, that it will graw as 
big as a, melon or gourd. b 


NATURAL (A.] ſomething chat is pro- 


duced. in the regular ordinary courſe of na- 


ture, and, nat by any device or cunning cf | 
man. | 
NA'TURAL S.) a fopl or ideot, one born 


without the. fyll aod true uſe of his reaſon, 
NA'TURAL CHILDREN (S.) ſuch as are 
begotten between unmarried perſons. 
NATURAL CONCRETE (S.) With the 
Philoſophers, fignifies a body made up of dif- 
ferens or mixed principle-. | 
NATURAL FACULTY (S.] an action de- 


ing chiefly upon the cerebellum, where- | 


| qr body, without our notice, is nouriſhed, 
ipcreaſed, and preſerved by the blood and ani 


mal ſpirits, vpen, which, likewiſe all excre- | 


tions, digeſtions, and generations depend. 
NA'TURAL FUNCTIONS (S.) are thoſe 
actioos N things taken into the body 
are changed and aſſimilated, ſo as to become 


rt of the bodv. ' 


pa KY 
NATURAL HISTORY (s.) a'deſcription of | 


any thing that is the product of the, earth, 
air, water, &c, of any particular kingdom 


Ne 
5 on horn bp the panes, coun- | 


NAT, 


NA'TURAL INCLINATIONS S.) aw the 
motions. or tendencies of the mind towns 
; any thing, or the defives excited by extern] 


NA”TURALIST (S.) one that fudies, ©» ; 
ſkilled in * — 8 
NATURALIZA'TION (s.) the making a 

foreigner or alien, a denizen or freeman of 
any kingdom or city, and fo becoming, 2 
it were, both 3“ ſubject and a native of 
king or county, that by nature he did act 
belorg to. 


NATURALTZ E (V.) to make a fore'grer ct 
alien a freeman, or entitled to all the priv 
leges of 2 natural ſabjeft ; in Language, i 
means to or uſe a foreign word, f 
make it ons of our own 5 as a beau, from 
the French, ſor a neat, ſpruce, fine, (purkid 
gentleman, &c, 
NA”'TURALNESS (S.) the eafineſs, agr. 
blene ſa, of pleaſantneſs of a thing; alſo thut 
property that brings forth that which ere 
body. ex or defires to flow or follow from 
a thing, in the regular and ordinary curled 
nature. | ' 
NA'TURAL PHILOSOPHY (s.) the kw. 
ledge or ſtudy of the properties of natural bo- 
dies, in relation to their mation, generation, 
or other properties; and this is ſometimes 
called phyſicks. 
NATURE (S.) this term has a gre:t number 
of acceptations ; but in general it Ggnifs 
the whole aſſemblage of erzated beings, and 
the orderly and regular ſucceſſion and gruen 
tion of obe thing out of or from another, x. 
cording to the ſeveral laws and reſtrictions bid 
upon them by the great Creator; from 
| | whence it is commonly faid all things wt 
' now produced by ſecond cauſes, and according 
to ſome people's haſty and poſitive wy « 
afh:ming, unalterably, but by experience d 
any perſon he may evidently fee to the com 
ry; in Scripture, it ſometimes means as abort, 
and ſo impure perſons are ſaid to act agint 
nature, becauſe they act contrary to the me- 
| thod eſtabliſhed by the Creator, for the p- 
pagation af mankind ; ſometimes it mw 
-- the birth of a perſon ; as, We who ore 
by nature, Cc. ſometimes it means the ns 
| rural inſtinct, propenſion, inclination, or by 
that God imparts to all at their creator 
and in Scriptare we are informed, that |e 
Chriſt has made us partakers of the ci 
Mature; among the Phyſiciaw, it 620 ft 
| ſometimes the privities, and ſometimes u 
ſeed of men or women. 
© The Lasst of Nature, among the n 
Ii, are the general and univerſal laws td 
every man is obligated to act by, or Wen 
to; and this they ſay, every one endued vi 
reaſon. has imp/anted in him, and © 
quently knows, ſo that there can be of 
cuſe for acting contrarily; but this i 
ſtrongly oppoſed by otheis. NAV 


or country. _ C | 
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NAVAL (A.) forheching belonging to the up- 


pi or (#4-2 . 
AVL CROWN 2 among the Reuunt, 


or iy ſorm of ſhips brakes, which they preſented 
to thoſe who in n expedition at ſea firſt en- 
ng a tered or bearded the enemy's Hip-, by way of 
an of encouragement of excitement to act galVantly 
8, 1 all fach occaſions, 

of a r (.) among the heforights, is that 

WAVE (s.) 
hd dot thi:k part in the center of a cart or coach- 


wheel, into which one end of the ſpokes is 
fred, 4nd thro” which the axle-tree paſſes ; 


1 in Architecture, the body of a church, or 
ge, it the open part Where the people afſemble and 
d, and ne difpoſ-d, reaching from the ral or bal- 


later of the choir to the principal door. 
NAVEL (S.) that open part of the belly 
emmonly called the center of a human 


— body, it being affitmed by the Statuaries, 
you Sr. that if a well- proportioned man lies 
den tn on his back, and ſtretches out his 
5 ben hands and legs, and one foot of a pair of 
ure d compeſſes be on his navel, the other 


will ſwerp the extretnities of his toes and 


know fingers, 
wal lv. BO x. VEL GALL (S.) in Farriery, is 2 bruiſe 
* en a horſe's back, or a pinch of the faddle 


behind, 

NAVEL TIMBERS (S.) among the Sbip- 
Builders, ate ſomekimes what are called the 
pattocks, and ſometimes the ribs. 

NAUGHT or NAUGHTY (A.) bad, ſpoil- 
ed, goed for nothing, wicked, lewd, diſſo - 
hate, &c. 

NAU'GHTINESS (S.) wickedneſs, or crimi- 


LEY nalneſs of any kind, but particularly applied 
ng to whoredom, | 

acorn vie ABLE (A.] any river or fea that is 
** „ failed or rowed on, of ſuch waters where 
— large ſhips, eſpeciaVy ſuch as are employed in 


trade and merchandize, may ſaſely come and 


| p wich their ladings or cargoes. 
. 0D NA'VIGABLEN 888 (S.) the condition or na- 


ture of any waters, Whether rivers or ſeas, 
that makes them proper for ſhipping to ſail 


Ny N — | 7 
AVIGATE V.) to fail, guide, or dlrect a 
3 the n ſhip in the 8 


of praclical mathematicks, that applies arith- 
metick, geometry, and aſtronomy, to the 
conducting of a ſhip from one port, king- 
com, or plice to another, the neareſt, ſafeſt, 
in? teſt way in the hotteſt time, by com- 
puting the ſeveral courſes ſteered, add al'ow- 
mg for cutterits | 


0 f and othef hindrances, and 
openly obſerving the latitude of the ſeve- 
e 

ad 0. ; | | 

e ro (S.) 4 failor, or one {killed in 


the art of navigation, 


times cal'ed the Utramarine order, or the or- 
ber of the dcuble creſcent, inftituted by St. 


FAVI'RE G.) an order of knighthood, fome- | 


b 
NAV!GA'TION (s.) is a compound branch 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


NAV 
Lerofi in 1269, tb encore the ot 
France to undettuke the —— to the 
Land; the eolter of this order was in- 
terlaced with eſcalops, and doodle crefcents, 


with a ſhip hangitng at It 5 N ws alſo grant- 
ed to theſe Aube d way of adiftiona] ho- 


noer, to bear in their armen up argent in 
chief, with the fugs bf Frame In a ſteld O-; 
the firſt hh received this order was St. 
Leros, and Wis threr ſone, and feveral other 
lords that accompanied: Hm in — #0 
but this wat bat of ſhort darseidn in France, 
but was aſterwards vey Tiefrivus in the 
kingdom of NVap und Sitily, it becoming 
the order of Charles of Frame, earl of An- 
jau, brother of king Lewil, and of the kings 
of Naplts his ſucteſſors, Who reſtored it un- 
by Sb pg ot) > mn prin x ereſcent in 
1443, | 
NAUMA'CHIA (85) # latye ſpacious plite at 
Ramme, hollow, in the form of # baſon, which 
might be filled with water at pleafare, ſur- 
rounded with buil#ngs to atrommocite the 
ſpectators that came there to fee the Thditrous 
naval combats that were there exhibited. 
NAU MACH (S.) a fea-fight, or the repre- 
ſentation 6f one. | 
NAUSFA (S.) in Phy#ct, a habit or diſpoſi- 
tion of the body that dccafions a Ibathing of 
food, ahd a diſpoſit on or inclination to votnit, 
which happens upon many occaſions, and in 
many different difeaſes, 

NAU SEATE (V.) to loath, abhor, deteſt, 
diſlike, to be ready -Aſpoſed of inclined to 


vomit. 

NAU'SEOUS (A.) dfafreeable, unplafint, 
"ng ſomething that goes afaifiſt obe s 
ſtomach. | 

NAU'SEOUSNESS (S.) uipl atadtiiels, An- 
greeableneſs, loathſomeneſs, ſomething that 

occaſions a ern to vomit. &c. 

NAU'TICAL or NAU'TICK (A.) ſomething 
belonging or appertainirig to ſea-affalrt. 

NAU'TICAL CHART (S.] is the fame with 
Sea Chart, and theſe ate commosly of two 
kinds, . viz. the common chart, in which 
the degrees of latitude are all made equal, or 
Mercator's chart, in which the degrees of 


the ſame proportion as they decreaſe upon the 


lobe, | 
NAU'TICAL COMPASS (S.) a compaſs or 
card on which the 32 points of the wind are 
deſcribed, in the center of which a ſmall pin 
is erected perpendicularly, and upon that a 
{mall nee le, &c. is hung, ſo as to play about 
eaſily, which being touched with a load- tone 
always points r. and ſouth, allowance b-- 
ing made for its variation in particular places 
or parts of the world. | | 
NAU'TILUS (S.] a petrified ſbell found. in 
ſome parts of the earth, which in all other 


reſpects is like thoſe ſhells found in rivers or 


ſeas. ; 
NA'VY (S.) is ſometimes 'nnderſtood of the 
Z 2 11 2 ' whole 


latitude increaſe towards both the poles in 
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- for. Jeſus Chriſt, or one of his followers ; 

-* ſometimes ſor a ſect of hereticks that were 
called by this name ; and ſometimes for a re 
. - ligious order among the Jews, who obliged 

- themſelves by a vow to obſerve the rules of 
the Nazariteſhip, ſometimes for their whole 

life, as Sampſon and Jobn the Baptiſt ; and 
ſometimes for a time only; Jaſtly, the name 
Nazarite, in ſome paſſages of ſcripture, de- 

notes a man of particular diſtinction and 

great dignity in the court of ſome prince; 
among the ancient Jeevs, the Naxariteſbip 
conſiſted in making ia vow to abſtain from 
wine, and. all other intoxicating liquors ; to 

let their hair grow without cutting or ſhav- 

jog, not to. enter into any houſe that was 
pores by having a dead corpſe in it, nor to 
preſent at any funeral; and if any one 

died accidentally in their preſence, they began 
the who'e ceremony of their conſecration and 
Naxariteſbip afreſh; this ceremony generally 


laſted eight days, and ſometimes a month; 


when the time of the 3 was ac- 
- compliſhed, the prieſt, brovght the perſon to 
the door of, the temple, who offered there to 
the Lord a he-!»mb for a burnt- offering, a 
_ ſhe-lamb for an expiatory ſacrifice, and a ram 
for-.a peace: offering; they offered likewiſe 
loaves and cakes with wine neceſſory for the 
_ - libations 3 this done, the prieſt or ſome othe; 
ſhaved the head of the Naxarite at the door 
of the tabernacle, and burnt his hair, throw- 
ing it upon the fire of the altar; then the 
prieſt put into the hands of the Nazarite the 
- houlder of the tam roaſted, with a loaf and 
a cake, which he returning again to the 
prieſt, he offered them to the Lord, lifting 
them up in the preſence of the Nazarite ; 
the perpetual Nagarites were conſecrated in 
their infancy by their parents, and continneo 
all their lives without drinking wine, or cut- 
ting their hair. © s 2 


NEAL (V.) to put. metal into the fire, and! 


after it is thoroughly heated, to let it cool of 
_ itſelf, without querching it in water, oll, &c. 
| in order to ſoften or take down the temper 
thereof, and thereby make it workab!e by 
the file, c. which before it was unfit for; 
and when appijed to the baking of glafs, or 
other curioſities, in order to fix or ſtrike the 
colouts, wherewith it is painted thorough, it 
is then ſaid to be a-nealed. FE 
Nealed; Too, in Navigation, is ſpoke. of 
the ſhore, ſtrand, or bank of a ſea that is 
yery deep without any gradual ſloping, or re 
guar Fallowack. 3 


0 


]NEAPES or NEAP-TUDE: (8) when , 


"N/E B. 


moon is in the midſt of the ſecond and i 


quarter, the tides are falling, 
weaker than in the 8 they * 
are ſtrongeſt, quickeſt, and higheſt; in raf. | 
tides the waters, are. never ſo bigh or ſo lo 
as in fpring-tides ; the loweſt neap · tide is four NI 
cays before the fulF or change of the moon f 
when a ſhip has not water enough to bring NE 
her off the ground, or go out of a dock, i . 
is then cal'ed dead-neap, and the ſhip is (i 
to be beneaped. NF 
NEAR (A.) cloſe or nigh to, hard by, a lit, f 
way off, or diſſant. a 
No NEAR (V.) among the Sails, is the NE 
commanding, ordering, or directing the fler. th 
man, or him that ſits at the helm, to k NE( 
the ſhip fall or go to the leewarg. ft 
NE ARNESS (S.) cloſeneſs of ſituation, prox ta 
mity of place or blood. NEC 
NEAT (S.) a braſt, or one of the larger ex. ni 
able cattle, cal'ed oxen, cows, heifen de 
ſteers, &c. 5 fol 
NEAT (A.) cleanly, tight, nice, curious, &- of 
licate, beautiful, but not gaudy ; all pur, all 
unmixed, &c. the 
NEATH (S.) in Glamrganſhire, Seuth-Walr, wh 
a pretty good town, ſeated by a river of the NEC 
ſame name, over which there is a lane bed 
bridge, up to which ſmall veſſe's come fo the 
their lading of coals, which are got here in ſuc] 
great plenty; it is governed by a port- cer, frog 
annual'y ſworn by the deputy-conftable of NE'C 
the caſtie of Neath; it has a good market Gul, 
weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from Lada lit) 
148 computed, and 168 meaſured miles, of t 
NEA'T-HERD (S.) a counttyman or other a ve 
perſon that makes it his buſineſs to dieß (tho 
feed, and look aſter cows, heifers, ſteert, ., is f! 
NEAT's LEA'THER (S.) leather made of rafts 
an ox's, cow's, &c. hide. even 
NEA'TNESS (S.] cleanlineſs, tightneſs, u have 
 houſewifry in claths, linen, a perſon's bout elery 
and goods, &c. alſo the purity, perfeQtion, for i 
and ynmixedneſs of any commodity ; allo the it, tl 


compleatneſs or good workmanſhip that 
deſtowed upon any thing. 
NEAT:*WEIL'GHT. or NETT-WEIGHT 
(S.) the weight of ſuch goods as are wap 
ped or put up in cloths, caſks, &c. that an 
© bought by weht after a proper deducton of 
allowance has been made for the vtappet, 
_raſk, &c. | 
NEB TS.) a bird's bill or beak; allo the (it 
er point of a pen with. which a pe 
writes, &c. 
NE'BULOUS (A.) eloudy, miſty, eg, 
thick, dark, hazy, &c. ; 
NE'BULOUS STARS (S,) re certain fix 


ſtars of a dull, ple, and obſcuriſh light, thu their t 
called, becauſe they look cloudily, or rather ſobje&t 
becauſe they are ſaid to generate cloud, a06 they fy 
ſetting with the ſun, tender the air tab looged, 
and duſkiſhz and according to Any world, 

put of 


Obſervation, are faid to affe a mn, ni 


N E C 
the blindneſs or dimneſs, being joined with the 


. rie: 
— CESSARIES (s.) all manner of conve- 
2nd NE C 4 4 
they niencies of food, raiment, houſe-furniture, 
wap- tools, Ec. that are proper for the doing any 
thing · | 
/ NE'CESSARINESS (S.) convenience, need- 
_ fulneſs, una voidableneis, c. 
bring NECESSARY (A.) convenient, uſeful, pro- 
k. it per, fit; alſo needful, that cannot be let a- 
u ſad lone, or done without, unavoidable. 
NECESSITATE (V.) to force, compel, con- 
little ſtrain, or oblige to do, perform, or forbear 
any thing. 
is the NECE'SSITOUS (A.) poor, needy, indigent, 
fleerl- that wants the charitable aſſiſtance of others. 
to let NECE'SSITOUSNESS (S.) the condition or 
fate of thoſe that want the charitable aſſiſ- 
prox tance of others, poverty, want, indigence, &c. 
NECESSITY (S.) this word has various fig- 
er eat- nifications 3 ſometimes it means an irreſiſti- 
heifers ble cauſe or power, by which any thing ab- 
ſolutely is ; ſometimes it means only a want 
us, & of proper comforts and conveniencies, &c. 
o pure alſo a goddeſs worſhipped by the heathens for 
the moſt abſolute and ſovereign divinity, to 
Wale, which even Jupiter himſelf wasAubſervient. 
of the NECK (S.) that part of a human or animal 
2 lang body between the trunk of the body and 
me foe the head ; all the creatures have necks, but 
dere in ſuch as have no lungs or voice, as fiſhes, 
t-reeve, toes, Kc. 
table of 
market dulged to the clergy only, but now to the 
| Linda laity alſo, to mitigate the rigour of the letter 
iles, of the law, as in Manſlaughter, &c. reading 
or other a yerſe out of an old Latin manuſcript pſalter 
to drels (though the book now uſed by the ordinary 
eers, kr. is the ſame, printed in an old Exgliſb cha- 
made of nter) ſaves the criminal's life; nay, now 
even the women {by a late act of parliament) 
neſs, of have, in a manner, the benefit of their 
n's houle clergy, though not ſo much as put to read, 
erfe(tion, for in ſuch caſes where the men are allowed 
- allo the it, the women are of courſe fizzed, or burnt 
p that b i" the fiſt, without running the riſque of a 
halter by not readin 
EI'GHT LCRO'LOGY (S.) the roll or regiſter which 
Ire wrap was arcientiy kept in churches, monaſteries, 
that ant &. in which were inſerted the names of the | 
ouCtion of derefaQors, the time of their death, and 
wrapper, Wo the days of their commemoration, &c. 
ECROMA'NCER (S.) a conjurer, Wizzard, 
ſo the (it craning man, or pretender to raiſe ſpirits, 
2 perlen ehofts, &c. 
IECROM A'NCY (S.) the real or pretended 
y, for) * callirg up the manes of the dead for 
cenlultaton ; the Pagars imagined that none 
rain fir but thoſe who were ſoatched away before 
light, bn BAS ber time, or ſoch as killed themſelves, were 
or 1a ſobject to the myſteries of this art, becauſe 
loud, 10 they ſuppoſed the ſouls of ſuch perſons were 
jr troud' as it were, upon the confines of this 
Abra gen world, having not reached to the farther 
ative vi put of the ſhades below, where they ſup- 


NEG 


- poſed no fpirits were ſettled, excepting thoſe 
that died after manhood, parted naturally 

* with their bodies; and had the ſolemnity of 
a regular funeral; the praQtitioners ſorne- 
times made uſe of the veins of a dead man ; 
ſometimes they poured warm blood upon the 
corpſe, to procure an anſwer 7 they were ſup- 

likewiſe to have communication with 

pirits or devils, who told them what anſwer 
to make to their enquirers, &c. this art is 
alſo applied to enchantments of all forts and 
kinds, whereby they pretended to cauſe. or 
cure diſeaſes, &c. without ratural means; 
and many other ſtrange deluſions, . bath. of 
the practitioners, and their admirers or fol- 
lowers, 

NECROMA'NTICK (A.) ſomething that 
belongs or appertains to necromancy. , . 

NE'CTAR (S.) the drink of the gods, ac- 
cording to the fiftiors of the poets, which 
had the property not only of being exceeding 
pleaſant and agreeable to the diinker, bur 
alſo rendered a mortal immortal, &c. in com- 
mon Speech, it ſignifies any pleaſant or agree · 
able liquor whatever; with the Phy fictans, it 
is a medicinal drink, but of a moſt delicious 
ſmell, taſte, and colour. | ' 

NE'CTARIN (S.) a pome or fruit of 
peach kind, but without down on the ſkin. 


NEED or NEE'DINESS (S.) want, pover- 
ty, diſtreſs, that lacks the aſſiſtance of an- 


other. 


VECXK-VERSE (S.) a favonr formerly in- | NEE'DFUL (A.) neceſſary, convenient, uſe- 


ful, proper, 


'NEE/DHAM (S.) in Suffolk, a poor 


| | "le 
conſiſting of one wide and long ſtreet, 
with very mean houſes ; it has a ſmall mark-t 
weekly on Wedneſday ; diftant from Longer 
61 computed, and 71 meaſured miles. 
NEE'DLE (S.) a ſmall inftrument uſed in ſew- 
ing ; and according to the application, it- is 
differently denominated ; as, a flitching-need'e, 
a flocking-needle, a packing- needle, G. with 
the Mariners, it is that ſmall piece of iron- 
wire that is touched with the load - ſtone, and 
then put upon the fly of the compaſs, where, 
if at liberty, it always points northward. 
NEE'DLESS (A.) unneceſſary, altogether uſe- 
leſs, any thing for which there is no occa 
fion, call, or demand. ; 
NEFA'NDOUS (A.) horrible, terrible, blaſ- 
phemous, outrageouſly wicked, not to be 
ſpoken of or mentioned. | 
NEFA'RIOUS (A.) exceedingly abominable, 
or notoriouſly wicked. 
NEGA'TION (S.) a denying, gainſaying, or 
. oppoking. a 
NE'GATIVE (S.) a propoſition that denies 
ſomething that another affirms ; in Algebra, 
thoſe quantities that have the diminiſhing or 
ſubſtracting fign ſet before them, are called 
negative quantities. 
NEGIUNOTH (S.) this term is read before 


ſome of the plalms, where it means, * | 


S or 


* 

* 
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| Infirements of mufick to be phytd on with 
| the fingers, or by women. 

NEGLE'CT (V.) to ſight, to omit the regu- 
hr doing of = thing or baſineſs, in timt or 
order; alſo to wilfully let alone the doing of 
any thing ; alfo to deſiſt from performing the 
dvty or office of love and friendſhip to a per- 
ſon, according to the obligations and promiſes 
any one is nnder. 

NEGLE'CT (s.) an omiffion or forbearance of 
doing whit ought to have been done, carete(7- 
neſs, difregard, thoughtkeſſhefe, 

NE'GLIGENCE (S.) witfot omiſſion, remniſſ- 
vefe, acting without regard or proper care. 

NE'GLIGENT (A.) remiſs, careleſs, foryet- 
ful, heedleſs, 

NEGO'TIATE (V.] to tranſact, manage, or 
do buſineſs, either for one's ſelf or another; 
to truffck, deal, or trade. © © 

NEGOTIATION (S.) the management of 
any 'publick affair or bofineſs, whether trade 

— wiſe; alſo the act, treaty, or thing 
er A a —— . Sap 
of rt , 
affoirs or trade, ie of Af gr 

NE'GROES (S.) a peop ca, le 

country, caſted Niyritia, Hes along the river 
Niger, on both ſides of it, between Zaara 
and Cum ; the firſt of which bounds it on 
the north, and the latter to the ſouth, hay- 
ing the Atlantick ocean on the weſt ; it con- 
tains 14 kingdoms ; the inhabitants next the 
ſea · coaſt are ſomewhat civilized, by their 
commerce with the Portugzeſe, and many of 
them have embraced Chriſtianity, but thoſe 
who dwell up higher in the country are ſa- 
vage and brutal; they are conti-oally 5m 
in wirs agzinſt each other; all the perſons 
take, whether men, women, or chil-' 


sten, they ſell to other Afritens, or to the 
| Hrabians or P for "ſlaves ; they ſow 
nelther wheat nor barley, but millet only, 


their chief food being a root called guarnes, 
17d ff fort of cheſnuts tal't9 gores ; they have 
ulſo peaſe of an extraordinary bigneſs, and of 
divers chlouts, and great beans of a t 
red cou ; the overflowings of the river W. 
gry oera om many hkes, Which are ſutround- 
ed with woods filled with efephants; there 
are no vines, and conſequently no wine, but 
what they get from a certain fort of palm- 
trees, by chopping or cutting incifions into 
the trunk with a bmchet, from which there 
diſtils a juice, which at firſt is very [weet, 
and in three or fort days becomes pretty 
ſtrong, but will not keep above a fortnight 
"before it turns four 3 the people are black, 
with ſhort woolly hair upon their head, and 
are vulgarly called Platt- Miert; thoſe who 


tte captives are ſold one to andther, and ate g 


tranſported into the Eli, Dutch, French, 

and Spaniſh colonies, to ig in the mines, 

and do alt 'manner of ſlav#} #rudrery, 
NEIF or NAF (S.) an old Law Term for a 


woman or female ſla ve. 


NEITCH v.) to whinny or *# 
Lis * ſcent of a mare, N al lik 

NEIGHBOUR (S.) a perſon thit ho 
fame ſtreet or court, an Intimate Pas 
ee 

3 a n Scr it i 
fir lf Wann, ken 

NEI'GHBOURHOOD S.) fometi ; 
fies the whole dn reg nals 
court or. ſtreet ; and ſomet mes the extent 
ground, of houſes tontained in a ſtreet, 1 
lane, or other place near at hand. 

NEIGHBOURLINESS (S.) friendlineſs, kin. 
neſs, good-natured actions and behaviour, 

NEIGHBOURLY (A.) friendly, kind, good. 
— Ex. 

NETGHINOG (S.) the making a noiſe, or te 
ing ont like a horſe. FN 

NEI"THER (Patt.) none of the two, nt thy 
EKIR or NEK 

NEKIR or ER (S.) according to the 
Mabom#tan doctrine, is the _ one of 
the angels inquifitots, who come to exzmire 
the dead in their ſepulchtes, they believin 
that both body and foul remain in the run 
until the day of judgment, and that inns 
diately after the burial, the angel Nude, 
with a heavy mace, accompanied with a 
other called Nekry, preſent themſelves to the 
dead, and aſk them, who is their Cod? who 
is their prophet? what is their b lf ad 
devotion ? If they be true Mabomttan, ud 
profeſs the ſame, then they are permitted t 
reſt in quiet, and ſee what is done in benen 
through a Fttie window ; but thoſe who wr 
not, look upon the angel to be God, deut 
of his extrsordinary bulk, and therefor + 
dore mm; wherenpon he gives them a be 
with the mace, and ſhuts them up within 
their ſepu'chres, ſo that they ſee nothing 
that paſſes. 

NEME'AN GAMES (S.) certain (oleno 
ſports, exerciſes, or games, inſtituted in bo- 
nour of Hercules, which conſiſted of horte 
races, ſoot · taces, fighting with whirl. ban, 
quoiting, wreſtling, darting, &c. the cu 
to the conqueror or moſt expert, was at fi 
2 crown made of olive-brznches, but after 
wards of ſmatfge. | 

NEMESIS (S.) a hezthen'th goddeſs, reportel 
” forne to the canghter of Jupiter zo 

wefſity ; dy others, of the Ocean and tit 
Night, who fad che charge of pus 
thoſe ctithes, Which humin juſlice {eſt u. 
puniſhed ; ſhe was alſo cail:d Adrafiea 28 
Rhamuſia. | 

NE'MINE CONTRADICENTE {Par 1 

phraſe introduced in the court of porlumet, 

zock othet places, to fignity che unaim e 

U the perſons preſent, not one dives 

front, ot difagritiog to the propoſition h. 


dowhi. 1 
NEOM ENTA (S) the neu- moon, or the 
kid ning of the lunar month, which d * 


Jeu conffantly obſerved as a great — 


WAS wu 55S =o. oc 


= 
* 


. 
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N ER 
opum, &c, that eaſe, aſſuage pain, 
leve grief, &c. 222. * 
{NEPHA'LIA (S.) feafts or ſacrifices of 
ukd among the Greeks, in which they of- 


nd it to them, who thereupon cauſed} fered mead inſtead of wine; the Athenians 
— — . made , the new- moon was} offered theſe ſacrifices to the ſun and moon, 
| term that My begun; but fince the deſtruttion of to the nymphs, to Aurora, and to Nennt, 


and burnt all ſorts of woods, but thoſe of the 
vine, fig-tree, and mulberry-tree, becauſe 
they were eſteemed fymbols of drunkenneſs. 
NE'PHELA (S.) fmall white ſpots upon the 
eyes; allo little clouds or films that ſwim 
in the middle of urine ; alſo little white 
ind Paganiſm, and embraced the goſpel;} fpots that are upon the ſurſace of the nails of 
from whence it was abſo applied to any perſon | 2 man's hand. 
an his entering upon the prieftly office, or to |NE'PHEW (S.) the fon of a brother or fifter, 
2 new profeſfor of any art or ſcience what- NEPHRT TICK (A.) troubled with, or belong- 
ever ; it properly fignifies new · ſet plants, or ing to a pain in-the reins. 
thole that were not came to perfeQtion of [NEPHRI'TICKS (S.) medicines good for or 
againſt the gravel, ſtone, or any pain or diſ- 
order in the kidnies, reins, bladder, &c. 
NE'POTISM (S.) the power, authority, or 
ſway that the nephews, baſtards, or other 
relations of the popes have in the govern- 
whole market is weekly, well-ftored with} ment of Rome, and all places dependent 
corn and proviſions, on Thurſdays ; it is fitu-F thereon, 
ated on the river Ozwſe, over which there is a | NEPTUN A'LIA (S.) feſtiva's celebrated by 


temple, they bave every year an alma - 

oy _— printed, to inform them 

of the new and full moons, the four ſeaſons 
of the year, their ſeveral foftivals, &c. 

NEOPHITE (S.) in the Primitive Church, | 

ſgrified ane who had late y quitted Judaiſm 


growth, &c, 
NEO'TERICK (A.) any thing new or mo- 
dern. 


K. NEOT's (S.) in Huntingdenfbire, commonly 
called St, Need's, a large, well- built town, 


fine ſtone bridge, wh'ch makes it very com- 
modious to the whole county; coals being 
brought hare by water, are from heace con- 
veyed to all the adjoining parts of the coun- 
ty ; the church is a large, ſtrong, handſome 
building, but the is eſteemed a maſter- 


the Remans in the month of Fuly, in ho- 


nour of Neptune. 


NE'PTUNE (S.) among the old Heat bem, was 
the pretended god of the ſea, faid to be the 
fon of Saturn and Ops, brother to Jupiter 
and Pluto, and huſband to Ampbitrite ; it is 


pitted t piece of art and {kill ; diſtant from Loxden| fabled of him, that being driven out of hea- 
1 heaven 42 computed, and 52 meaſured miles, ven for conſpiring :gainft Jupiter, he built 
who ut VEPE/'NTHES (S.) there is ſcarce any thing] the walls of Troy, and that in a conteſt he 
„bert more talked of, and lefs known, than He- d with Minerva, about giving a name to 
refoce 3 ner; Nepentbes 3 ſome ſay it is the plant He- city of Athens, ftriking the ground with 
A 2 Vide lenum, which ſay Helen made uſe of to] his trident in h's anger, a horſe came forth, 
** divert the mela of thoſe who enter - for which reafon that creature was offered to 


tained her; Pliny attributes this quality to it 
when infuſed in wine; ſome imagine that it 
s only a poetical fiction, and means no more 
than that Helen, by the prudence of her be- 
havicur, plealantnefs of ber converſa tion, and 
beauty of her perſon, diverted and plraſed all 
who ſaw and heard her; others imagine that 
it was bugloſs, faffron, or forge other real 
plant, whoſe natural virtues were exceedingly 
magnified by the fruitful imagination of the 


| 


him in facrifice; the Romans inſtituted the 
Cercenſian games in honour of him, which 
confifted chiefly in horſe-races ; others ſay, 
that Neprane was a pirate, who in his life- 
time was ſo formidable at fea, that after his 
death the Greeks thought him to be the god 
of that element, and that he could raiſe 
ſtorms, &c. at his pleafure ; the Parnters re- 
preſent him chd in a blue or fea-green man- 
th trimmed with filver, with long, hoary 


mow poet ; it is reported that Ac, called by the] hair, riding in a blue chariot, drawn 
71 the Arabians, Faufel, inſpires the mind with an monſtrous fiſhes, or elſe riding on the baok 


extravagant gaiety, even to madneſs ; for 
which reaſon the free and popular uſe of it is 
forbid in the Mogul's country: The plant 
dutroa, famous in America, produces a grain 
or ſeed like that of melons, which being in- 
in wine, makes people fooliſhly merry, 

and laugh 3 great while t-gether ; 
other plants have the power of flupefaction to 
fuch a degree, as to render perſons inſenſible 
of feeling blows, cuts, wounds, bruiſes, &c. 
for time ; ſo that any of theſe extraordinary 
herbe, plants, or ſeeds, may be called nepen 
j and in a phyſical Senſe, laudanum. 


of a dolphin, holding à filver trident in his 


hand. 


NEREPDS (s.) fifty imaginary deities that 


were ſu 


ppoſed to inhobit the fea, faid to be 


the ſons of Neptune by the nymph Doris, 
whoſe names and genealogies are deſcribed by 


ed the Greek poet. 


NE'RGAL (S.) a Samaritan idol, repreſented 
in the form of a cock, commonly carved in 
wood ; this is ſaid to repreſent the fun, and 
therefore they ccntinually kept a fire buraing 


before it. 


NERVE (S.) a fibrous, round, long, white, 


porous 


NET 


porous ſubſtance, which conveys 
Hacke, to make the parts of the body move- 
- able and ſenſible 3 theſe are ea led by different 
names, according to their ſituation or place 
. where they grow, and office they perform; 
Come ſurgeons, though very untruly, imagine 
a nere, tendon, and liga ment to be one and 
. the ſame thing. 
NERVO'SE .or NE'RVOUS (A.) one that 
has large nerves, and conſequently very 
- -trong ; and ſometimes opplied to a fine, 
rong, and convincing piece or way of rea- 
ſoning, either by words or writing. 
NEST (S.) is commonly a bed or place that 
| birds build or make to lay their eggs, and 
hatch and bring vp their young on's in; but 
- univerſally it fignifies any lurking or hiding- 
hole, any place of retirement, eaſe, and 


ſafety. | 

NE'ST-EGG (S.) a reſerve or tore of money, 
Ec. laid up againſt ſome extraordinary time 

or accident. 

NE'STLING (S.) a young unfledged bird, one 
that cannot well ſubſiſt out of the neſt, or 

ovide far itfelf ; alſo an uneafineſs or trou- 

Vieſomne expreſſion of the diſſatisfaction of the 

. mind, by removing from place to place, talk- 
ing to a perſon's ſelf, &c. 

NEST OF DRA'WERS (S.) vulgarly called a 
Cheſt of Drawers, is an aſſemblage of drawers 
in-a frame or cheſt, confiſting of various 
numbers and fizes, according to the occaſion 
and uſe they are applied to. 

NESTO'RIANS (S. a particular ſect of 

Chrifians, the followers of Neſftorius, ſome 
time biſhop of Conſlantineple, who by the ge- 
neral ſtrain of church hiſtorians, is repre- 
ſented as a heretick, for maintaining what 
though the Virgin Mary was the mother of 
Jeſus Chriſt as a man, yet ſhe was not the 
mother of God, for that no human creature 
could part'cipate that to another which ſhe 
had not herſelf; that God was united to 
Chriſt under one perſon, but remained as 
diſtinct in nature and eſſence, as though he 
had never been united at all; that ſuch union 
made no alteration in the human nature, but 
that he was ſubject to the ſame paſſions of 
love and hatred, pleaſure and pain, &c. as 
other men have, only they were better regu- 
lated, and more properly applied than in or- 
dinary men; the generality of Chriſtians in 
the Levant go under this name; they admi- 
niſter the ſacrament with leavened bread, and 
in both kinds, permit their prieſts to marry, 
and uſe neither confirmation nor auricular 
confeſſion, &c. 

NET (S.) an open inſtrument wove or knit for 
various purpoſes, but in a particu'ar manner 
for catching of fiſh and birds. 

NE'THER (A.) a term of compariſon, where, 
when one thing is compared to another, this 
is the reareſt to the perſon or place then in 
conſideration. 


NE'THERLANDS (S.) the Lower Cermam, 


the animal 


or that part next the ſea, ſo ca 
count of its fituation ; the Latin: ell it g., 
grum ; it was formerly a part of Galiz BY). 
gicaz it lies between Frarce, 
many, and the 


provinces, four of whi 
Brabant "Li wich are dulcedem, vis 


2 
teis, Hainault, Holland, Zeland, Namur 
2 _— z one — Anas; mt 

„ VIE. Fri * 
Utrecht, Over-I E 
were formerly governed by diſtinct bi gr 


merchant-ſhips it is chiefly uſed, having 1 
fail laid over it, to ſhadow the men, and for 
a cloſe fight. 

NE'TTING-SAILS (S.) thoſe fails that ar: 
laid over the nettings. 

NE'TTLE (V.) to make a perſon uneaſy, vt 
ed, cr diſpleaſed, to ſet him in a ferment. 
NE'TTLE (S.) an herb or plant that has the 
property of ſtinging, or raiſing little puſtls 
in the ſkin, by only ſligbtly touching it. 
NE'VER (Part.) at no time, either paſt or t. 


come. 
NE'VER MORE (Part.) at no time 28, 
hereaſter, or to come. 
NEURO'GRAPHY (S.) the art or kl 
of deſcribing the nerves, ſetting forth that 
conſtruction, fituation, uſe, diſorders, 41% 


cure, 


NEURO'LOGY (S.) an exact and accurat 
deſcription or treatiſe of the nerves in tht 
human body, ſuch as thoſe wrote by Dt 

- Willis and Raymund Vicuſſen. 

NEURO'TICKS (s.) medicines proper for, 

againſt the diſeaſes of the nerves. 

NEU'TER (S.) a perſon that neither fav 

or eſpouſes one fide or party more ben 

7 


NEU 


Ned, uron te- 


* Levin, Ge. 
ocean ; it is divided into 17 


» Limbourg Luxemburgh, 2nd þ 
ſeven are 'earkdoms, vi. —— K 


Hel, and Groningen ; which 


SJ. TSS ess 


princes, but were all united under Philip tt a 
Goed, duke of Burgundy, who left — to NEU 
his ſon Charles the Hardy, who being 111 the 
at Nancy in 1477, the 17 provinces fel 9 cor 
his only daughter, Mary of Burgundy, who tan 
by marriage with the emperor Maximilial, tha 
carried them into the houſe of Auſtria; the tur 
kings of France pretended a rieht to Arti, NEU 
Flanders, Sc. In the reign of Philip Il. & the 
Spain, William of Naſſau, prince of Orange, cor. 
and ſeveral other di contented noblemen, ge but 
beginning to thoſe diſturbances which termi- pol 
nated in the loſs of Holland, and thoſe other NEW 
countries now called the United Provinces, & wor 
caſoned by the dread of the inquiſition, the fore 
inſupportable rigour of the duke of A NEW 
government, and the Spaniards encroaching han 
volently upon the liberties and privilege of Tre 
the country. _ rety 
NE'THERMOST (A.) the loweſt or neat ble 
nf ſeveral things in compariſon. note 
NE'TTINGS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe ſmall rich 
ropes which are ſeized together with rope- but 
yarn, in the form of a net, with meſs, and 
and are generally uſed in the waſt only; in pove 


* 


NEW 


viker, where there is contention, diſpute, or 


le- 
A ſy. : 

— ers to take the fide of neither 

Ger. party, to be impartial, and to judge fairly 


and equitably ou both ſides, where two par- 


dies are at variance- | 
NEU'TERS (S.) in Grammar, are certain 
words, eſpecially in the Latin tongue, that 


. . . 
; ard der, but have ſomething peculiar to them, | 
chun, having the nominative, accuſative, and voca- 


which tive caſes alike in both numbers, and end- 
tds cr ing in a in the plural numbers of all de- 
7 the c|-nfions. | 

n to NEUTRAL (A.) that takes no advantage of 
td the quarrels of two others, but remains un 
eu concerned and unba ſſed, without giving aſſiſ- 


tance to either; with Chymifts, thoſe ſalts 
that partake both. of an acid and alcalous na- 


3 th ture, are called neutral ſalts. 
Artas, NEUTRA'LITY or NEU'TRALNESS (S.) 
II. of the condition of a common friend to two 


rant, contending parties, who fides with neither, 
1, gave but 's ready to judge between both, and com 
: Other NEW (A.) a thing juſt made, never uſed or 
ei, e worn, ſomething that has not happened be- 
n, the fore, &c. 


NEWARK (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, is a very 
handlome; well-built town, fituate on the 
Tem, over which it hath a good bridge; it 
returns two members to parliament z its no- 
ble market-plate, and fine ſpire, make it 
noted, and its conſiderable trade makes it 
nch; it was firſt incorporated by Edward VI. 
but king Charles II. renewed that charter, 
and added many privileges to that; now it is 
governed by a mayor and 12 aldermen, &c. 
it hath a great weekly market on Wedneſ- 
Gy ; diſtant from Londen 9 5 computed, and 
113 meaſured miles. 

(EWBERRY or NEW'BURY (S.) in Berk- 
ſore, was formerly very famous for the 


{y, ver- * wollen- manufactory in broad cloths, but 

nent. that branch of trade is removed more weſt- 

hae the ward, and inſtead thereof, the making of 

e puſtles fuffs, called druggets, principally employ 

it. the iahabitants ; it is ſeated in a very fruitful 

aſt of ti phin, and watered by the Xeret; the fireets, 

which are many, are ſpacious, and particu- | 

e again, lrly the market-place, where is a very 

Guild-Hall ; it is a corporation, 

ow edge porerned by a mayor, high-ſteward, recor- 

th thei &r, aldermen, and capital burgeſſes; its 

ers, and market is weekly on T burſday ; diſtant from 

Lenden 47 computed, and 57 meaſured miles. 

2 — (A.) juſt brought into the 

in t to h ju 
” — 8525 a t, or life ; juſt thought, ſpoke, 
ROUGH (s.) in the I of Angich 

r for, oer-apainſt Caernaroon in 1 2 

| town, governed by a mayor, &c. its 

f — market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
than 


— 190 computed, and 227 meaſured 


are ne ther of the maſculine or feminine gen- 


NEW 


NEW- CASTLE (S.) upon Tyne, in Norrhums+ 
berland, over which is a ſtately ſtone bridge 
of ſeven large arches, that parts the count es 
of Durbam and Northumberland, and upon 
which is a ſtreet of houſes like London- 
Bridge ; of late years both the trade (eſpe- 
cially in coals) and the peop'e of this town; 
are vaſtly encreaſed ; it is a borgugh which 
is a town and county of itſelf, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, 
&c. ſends two members to parliament, ard 
has two large markets weekly on Tueſday 
and Saturday; it has a fine Exchange for the 
merchants, &c. a noble key for landing an! 
ſhipping goods, and a ſumptuous houſe for 
the mayor; it has ſeven churches, and ma- 
py meeting-houſes ; it is a place of great 
ſtrength, being ſurrounded with a very ſtrong 
ſtone wall; in which are ſeven fine gates; 
diſtant from London 212 computed, and 276 
meaſured miles. 

NEW-CA'STLE (S.) in Caermarthenſbire; 
South Wales, an indifferent good town upon 
the Trey, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
day; diſtant from London 160 computed, and 
209 meaſured miles. 2 

NEW- CASTLE or NEW- CASTLE UN- 
DER-LINE (S.) in Staffordbire, a borough- 
town, whoſe ftreets are large, broad, and 
paved, but moſt part of the buildings are low 
and thatch'd ; it is governed by a mayor, two 
juſtices, two bailiffs, 24 common- cougcil- 
men, &c. with the privilege of holding pleas 
for actions under 40 J. ſends two members td 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Monday for common traffick, and once a 
Fortnight a great beait-market on the ſame 
day ; the cloathing-trade flouriſhes here, and 
the town is ſurrounded with coal-pit- 3 ciſtant 
from London 116 computed, and 143 mea- 
ſured miles. les 

NEW'EL or NU'EL (S.) with the Archire&t, 
is the upright poſt that a pair of winding- 
ſtars turn about, or that part of a ſtair-caſe 
that ſupports the ſteps ; and ſometimes it is 
only a cylinder of wood or ftone that bears 
on the grourd, and is formed by the end of 
the ſteps of a winding pair of fairs ; and 
ſometimes it fignifies thoſe pieces of wood 
that are placed perpendicularly, receiving the 
tenons of the ſteps of the wooden ſtairs into 
the mortices, and in which are alſo fitted the 
ſhafts and reſts of the ſtair-caſe, and the 
flights of each ſtory. | ; 

NEW'ENT (S.) in Olancgſterſpire, a tolerable 

town, whoſe market is weekly on Friday; 

diſtant from London $9 computed, and 104 

meaſured miles. 

NEW-FA'NGLED (A.) variable, changeable, 

one deſirous of new-faſhions, and often chang- 

ing opinion. 

NEWLY (Part.) lately, a little while ſinee, &c. 

NEW-MA'RKET (S.) is both in Cambridge- 

Sire and Sufjs!k, a handſome built town, 

fide of 

which 


— 


| confiſting * lenz ſtreet, the ſouth- 
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which is in Cambridgeſhire, and the north- 
ide in Suffolk 5 it is principally noted for the 
horſe · races that are run here annually ; it has 
a good market weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 
from Londen 54 computed, and 62 meaſured 
miles. 

NEW N ESS (S.) ſometimes fignifies freſhneſs or 
goodneſe, as in fiſn; ſometimes that a thing 
is but lately done; and ſometimes that it is 
an uncommon or not univerſal thing, ſubject, 

or concern. 

NEW NHAM (S.) in Clauceſter ſhire, an an- 
cient town, conſiſting of one ſtreet of old 
houſes ; it is governed by a mayor; diſtant 
from Londen 90 computed, and 107 meaſured 


miles. 
NEW PORT (S.) in the Iſe of Wight, Hamp- 
ire, is a large, populous, borough-town, 
ſeated on the river Cowes, which is navigable 
for barges and ſmall veſſels up to the key; it 
was incorporated by king James I. and is go- 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, recorder, and 
common-council ; ſends two members to par- 
| liament, and has two good markets weekly 
on Wedneſiay and Saturday, ſtored with 
plenty of all forts of proviſions; diftant 
from Londen 72 computed, and 85 meafuree 
miles. | 
NEW'PORT (S.) in Pembroteſhire, Scuth- 
Wales, a large, ill-built, poor town, mean- 
ly inhabited, ſeated on the river Novern, 
| Has a good harbour, and is pretty much fre- 
quented by paſſengers to and from Jreland, 
which is its principal ſupport ; it is governec 
dy a port-re: ve and a bailiff ; it has a good 
market weekly on Saturday; difart from: 
Londin 166 computed, and 200 meaſured 


miles. 

NEW PORT (s.) in Monmouthſhire, is a pret- 
ty gocd town on the river L, over which 
bs a good ſtone bridge ; it has a good haven of 
its own name, which occafions many vetle's 

to come here, whereby 2 conſiderable buſi- 
neſs is carried on; it has a gocd market 

weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from Londen 

116 computed, and 151 meaſured miles. 

NEW/PORT (S.) in Shropſhire, a very good 
town, that has a well- ſtored market weekly 

on Saturday; diſtant from Lenden 112 com- 

uted, and 134 meaſured miles. 

EW FORT (S.) in Correvall ; thcugh there 

are no ancient records to prove this place was 
ever incorporated, or ſo much as ſtiled a bo- 
rough, it being only a village adjoining to 
Launceſion, and has no diſtin market, yet 
being part of the king's demeſres, it chal- 

* Jenged a right to return members to parlia- 
ment the 6th of Edzward VI. and ſending 
their burgeſſes, they were admitted, and have 
exerciſed this privilege ever ſince ; they year- 
ly chooſe two perſons, called vianders, at 
the lord's court, who are the officers that 
order their elections, and return their repre- 
ſentatives, who are choſe by all the inhabi- 


NEX 
tenure; diſtant from Londen 1 computed 
* wn bone nay miles. i . 
T-PA'GNEL or NEW - 
PA'NNEL (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, = 
large, well. built, populous town, ſeated on 
the river Oroſe, over which it has two large 
ſtone bridges; its market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; the manufacture of bone-lace is vi- 
gorouſly carried on here, and in the neigh- 
bouring villages ; diſtant from Landen 44 
computed, and 54 meaſured miles, 
NEWS (S.) an information or intelligence about 
thoſe affairs that a pes ſon did not know be- 


fore. 


NEW'TON or NEW TOWN s.) in Mr. 


goweryſbire, Nertb- Wales, ſeated on the ge- 
vern, over which it has a good bridge; it has 
a tolerable market weekly on Saturday; cil- 
tant from Lenden 141 computed, and 187 
meaſured mi es. 

NEW”TON- ABBOT (S.) a good town in De- 
wwrſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Wed- 
neſday ; diſtant from Londen 152 computed, 
and 137 meaſured miles. 

NEW-YEA*R'S-GIFT (S.) preſents made up- 

on the firſt day of the year, among the La- 
tins called Streræ; the original of this cuſtom 
is attributed to the reign of Romulus and Ta- 
tits, king of the Sabines, who governed 
jointly in Reme, in the 7th year of the town ; 
here it is ſaid, that Tatius having been pre- 
ſented, on the firſt of January, with ſome 
boughs out of the foreſt of the goddeſs Stre- 
nia, in token of good luck, began this cuſ- 
tom, and called the preſent Streræ; the Re- 
mens made this an holiday, and conſecrated it 
to the honour of Jau, offering ſacrifices to 
h'm, and the people went in throngs to 
Mount Tarpeiæ, where Jarus had an altar, 
cloathed with new cloaths, and choſe to be- 
gin their reſpeclive employs or works on this 
day; they withed one another good luck, and 
were very careful not to ſpeak any thing ill- 
natur'd or quarrelſome z the common pre- 
ſents among the mes ner fort were dates, firs, 
ard honey, which were uſually covered with 
leaf-gold, and thoſe who were under the pro- 
tection of great men uſed to add a piece of 
money; in the reign of Auguſtus, the popu- 
lace, gentry, and fenators uſed to ſend him 
nau · year- giſit, and if he was not in town, 
they carried them to the capitol; from the 
Remans this cuſtom went to the Cree, ard 
from the Heathens to the Chriſtians, who 
very early came into the practice of making 
preſents to the magiſtrates ; ſome of the fa- 
thers wrote very firenuouſly againſt the prac- 
tice, upon account of the immoralities com 
mitted under that cover and protection j but 
fince the governments of the ſeveral nat 
in Eurepe are become Chriſtian, the cuſtom 
is ſtill retained as a token of Friend{b'p, le, 
nd reſpect. 

NEXT (Pat.) that which is neareft, or fol- 
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h formerly, but now the prin- 
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weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 47 
computed, and 54 meafured miles. 

K1B (C) ſometimes means the point of a pen 
where the ſlit is to Jet the ink out; ſome- 
times the beak of a bird, and ſometimes a 
man or woman's mouth, 

NIBBLE (V.) to bite a little at a t me, to 
frive to get at things by degrees, ae. 

NICE (A.] curious, delicate, fine, charming; 
alſo difficult or hard to pleaſe, dainty, tender, 
{queamiſh. , 

NICE'NE (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to Nice, a city formerly the metropo- 
lis of Bythinia in Aſia Minor, eſpecially re- 
hting to the creed there compoſed, by the 
firſt general council, held there by Conſtantine 
the Great in his palace, amo 325, 2g1in the 
Arias, in which there were 318 biſhops 
from divers parts, who both ſettled the doc- 
tine of the Trinity, and the tim: for ob- 
ſerving Eafter, 

NI'CENESS (S.) curiouſneſs, exaAneſs, dainti- 
neſs, ſquezmiſhneſs, &c. 

NI'CETY (S.) a curioſity, rarity, or exquiſite 
pece of workmanſhip ; alſo a criticiſm, or 
ſcrupulovſnefs of mind. 

NICHE (s.) in Arcbitecture, is a hollow or 
cavity made in the wall of a temple, palace, 
or other building, to ſet ſtatues in, both for 
evil remembrance, and religicus adoration, 
and alſo for curious ornaments ; and theſe 
richer are ſometimes round, ſometimes ſquare, 
cc. it is ſuppoſed that Molach, and the other 
Pagan deities in uſe among the idolatrous 
Jews, Ec. were carried about in niches upon 
mens ſhoulders, or upon covered carriages ; 
it was cuſtomary in wars, &c. to carry the 
favourite gods under tents, &c, in imitation 
whereof, the Papiſts, to this day, carry the 
hoſt under a ſplendid canopy throꝰ the ſtreets, 
and frequently at the head of their troops and 
armies, to daw the eyes and devotions of 
their de'uded ptoſelytes. 

NICHILS (S.) in Lao, are iſſues or debts 
which the ſheriffs ſay are worth nothing, up- 
on account of the inſolvency, death, or ab- 
ſence of the debtor ; it is aIſ> a word pretty 
much uſed among the vulgar, to fignify 
things that yield, pay, or give nothing. 

NICHOLAI'TANS (S.) a ſect who are ſup- 
poſed to have riſen in the church during the 
ume of the apoſtles, and are ſaid to lay the 
Foundation of the Gnoflicks ; they are alſo 
vid to ſpring from Nicholas one of the ſeven 
hrſt dexcong, though others excuſe him, and 
kay, that upon his giving his wife, who was 
exceeding handſome , leave to marry any 
older perſon the ſhould like, in order to con- 
vince his companions be intended to live or 


) in Suffolk, a large town in a 
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he had made, that certain perſons, from thin 
raſh zeal, pretended to maintain the legality 
of living with women in common, and that 
meats offered to idols were as lawful to eat as 
any others, that libertiniſm was a means to 
bliſs, &c. this ſect is mentioned in the Reve- 
lations, 

NICK (V.) to come or do any thing juſt at 
the proper point of time it was deſired; to 
hit a mark ſhot at, &c. alſo to cut notches 
or dents in a flick. 

NICK-IT (V.) to hit the mark, &c. in Cam- 
ing, eſpecially at hazard, it is to throw the 
ſame chance, &c. that the main is, before 
the thrower is chanced at al'. 

NICK-NA'ME (S.) an odd, fantaſtick, ſpor- 

tive name given to a perſon by way of drol- 

lery or deriſion. 

NICK-OF-TIME (S.) the very exact mo- 

ment that any thing ſhould be done, or is in 

doi ; 


NI'CKUM (S.) a ſharper, bite, or cheat of 
any ſort, whether gameſter, tradeſman, &c, 
Nick UM. OOP or NICK-NI'NNY (S.) a 
flupid, ſilly, ignorant, fooliſh fellow ; alſo a 
fond, uxorious, and laſcivious man, 
NICOTIA'NA (S.) what is commonly called 
tobacco, and much ſmoaked in pipes, and 
chewed in the mouth, eſpecially by common- 
ſoldiers, watermen, ſeamen, &c. the Phy/c- 
cians have given this plant an exceeding great 
character ſor its medicinal virtues, in almoſt 
all manner of forms; it is chiefly brought 
from the Mes. Indies, and is one of the 
principal commodities of that pzrt of the 
world. 

NICTA'RIA (S.) ſeaſts, facrifices, or ban- 
quets, the ancient generals uſed to offer after 
their obtaining a victory. 

NICTA'TICON (S.) a twinkling or wink ing 
with the eyes. 

NI'DGET (S.) a corruption of ideot, a fool, 
a weak or filly perſon, 

NIECE (S.) the daughter of a brother or ſiſ- 
ter, a ſhe-couſin. 

NIG (S.) the clippings or parings of money. 
NIUGGARD (S.) a mean, fordid, covetous 
perſon, one of no honour or generoſity, 
'NI/GGARDLINESS (S.) covetouſnefs, griping- 
neſs, over and above, or unwarrantable ſay- 
jagneſs. ? 
NIUGGARDLY or NGG ARDISH (A.) af- 
ter the manner, or like to a niggard, inclin- 
ing to covetouineſs, &c. 

NI'GGING (S.) cutting, clipping, or paring 
the coin. 

NVGGLER (S.) a clipper of the coin; alſo a 
worn-out whore - maſter, or old fumbler, 
that Joves to be familiar and daliying with 
women. 

NI'GGLING (S.) endeavouring to converſe 
familiar'y with women, though unable to do 
it effectualiy. 

NIGH (Part.) near, cloſe to, or hard by a 
perſon or thing, in time, place, or relation, 


keep a vow or profeſſion of continence which | 
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KT'CHNESS (S.) the condition or fituation of 
beine cloſe or near to a perſon or place, time 

or thing. 2 

NIGHT (S.) ſometimes means all that time 

the ſun is below the horizon, which in ſome 
parts of the world is for many months tote 
ther; whereas under the equator the nigbt, 
in this ſenfe, is »lwzys equal to the day z but 

jn other potts of the world, the mipbrs are 
ſometimes ſhorter, and ſometimes longer, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the place z ſome- 
times night means a darkneſs of the under- 
fanding, and ſometimes eternal puniſhment, 
affliction, diſtreſe, death, wickedneſs, &c, 
the Painters repreſent night cloathed in a blue 

mantle, flowered with golden ſtars, &c. 

NIUGHTINGALE (S.) a fine finging-bird, 
eſpecia'ly in the ſummer-evenings ; alſo a 
nick · name for a woman-ſinger, or any flat- 
tering. ſmooth-tongued perſon, 

NUGHT-M AGISTRATE (S.) a conftable or 

headborough that attends in the watch-houſe, 
or goes the rounds with the watchmen in the 
night-time, to prevent or ſuppreſs riots, thefts, 
murders, or any other difoaders againſt the 
publick peace, 

I'GHT-MARE (S.) the fame diſeaſe which 
_ phyſicians call Epbialtes or Incubus ; which 
te. 

NrOHT-MEN (S.) thoſe who open and cleanſe 

privies, commonly called tom · turdmen. 

NUGHT-RAIL (S.) an ornamental garment 
made of muſlin, or other fine linen, in the 
ſhape of a ſhort-cloak without a cape, for a 
woman to wear in the bouſe, . 

NITO HT RAVEN (S.) a bird commonly called 
a ſcreech-owl ; alſo a nick · na me for women 
bo infſuence their huſbands in the night- 
time, to do acts contraty to their inclina- 
tions, and oſtentimes againſt their moſt ſo- 
lemn eneagements. 

NIGHT-SHADE (S.) a plant of a very quick 

r-wth, and ſpreading nature. 

NIGHT-WALKER (S.) any perſon that 

* goes about late at night, but particularly 
light ar whoriſh women, who go about the 
ſtreets in the dark on purpoſe to pick up or 
delude men to comply with their vicious de- 

fires 3; à thief, a togue, or viliain that robs 
houſes or perſons in the night-time. 

KTVHIL (S.) a term of negation uſed by the 

* philoſophers, lawyers, &c. to expreſs either 
abſolutely nothing, or a negation of what 
was zfſerted or required. 

NILE (S.) a great river in Africk, which is 
branched in many parts, arms or ſtreams, 
which watet many countries or kingdoms ; 
this river is called the Preſerver f the Upper 
Eoypt, upon account of its overflowing, and 
the Father of the Lower Egypt, upon account 
of the manure ſpread over n by the mul that 
it waſhes on or upon it; to make it the more 
temarkable, it overflows commonly in the 
h-at of ſum mer, when other rivers are the 
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ciency of rain in thoſe parts ; as 
ſwelling is Eden decreaſed, de — 
the land. The Pagans imagined their god 
Serapis cauſed this wonderful overflowi 
and therefore when it happened to "Wh 
come but little, or out of courſe, they uſed 
to ſacrifice one of their hand ſomeſt young 
women they could find, to him as follows ; 
After having dreſſed her in very rich appare! 
they threw her into the river as a victim, to 
implore this pretended deity to be prop tious, 
The Arabian hiſtorians ſey, this batbarous 
worſhip was ſuppreſſed by Omar the caliph 
who threw a letter into the river, the en. 
tents Yay _ to intreat the true God 
to order ile to overflow, if i 
him. a a * 
NILO METER (S.) a pillar erected in the 
middle of the river Nile, upon which are 
marked the degrees of the aſcent of the wx 
ter, of which there are ſcveral in varoy 
parts of the river; it has been obſerved. that 
when the Nile overflows only to 12 cubits of 
perpendicular height, a ſamine neceſſarily 
follows in Egypt, and allo if it exceeds 18 
cubits; anciently, they kept the meaſure of 
its ſwelling in the temple of Serapm, like a 
ſacred relick, till the emperor Corſtartne 
czuſed it to be tranſported into the church of 
Alexandria, upon which the Pagan tepurt- 
ed, that there would be a famine the yer 
following, and that Serapis would puniſh the 
affront by withdrawing the waters; but that 
not coming to paſs, they were many of them 
convinced' of their errors, and embraced 
Chriſtianity, 
NI (V.) to ſteal or ſnatch away a cok, 
hat, wig, watch, or any thing elle ſuddenly 
by ſurprize, or privately. 
NI'MBIS (S.) the Antiguaries term for a cin 
made round the heads of ſome emperors upon 
medals, reſembling the glories or circles of 
light paint d or made round the heads df 
ſaints, the Virgin Mary, Chriſt, &c. 
NI'MBLE (A.) ſwift, quick, ready, agile, kt. 
NI'MBLENESS (S.) quickneſs, readinels, i 
gility, ſwiftneſs, &c. 
NIM-GI'MMER (s.) a cant name for a fut 
geon, or one that cures the clap or por. 
NINE (S.) the digit or ſingle number ſo called, 
expreſſed by the character 9 or ix. 
NINETEEN (s.) the compound number 6 
called, expreſſed in characters by 19 of L. 
NYNNY or NINNY-HA'MMER (S.) 2 fl, 
ly, fooliſh, half-witted fellow, 3 
cuckold z alſo a canting, whining beggar 
NIOBE (S.) the daughter of Tantalw, 39% 
wife to Aphion king of Thebes, who being 
pufſed up with pride, for her beauty 40d b. 
merous iſſue, ſhe arrogantly preferred then 
to the children of Latona ; at which ſhe ding 
incens'd, cauſed them to be all killed, where 
upon Nicbe, through exceſſivenels of gs 
became, or was turned into a ſtone. 


NIT 


the fingers; alſo to crop or break 
dene, be, with the fingers ends. - 
NIP ($.) a pinch, or ſmart ſqueeze ; alſo a 


cheat. . 
NIB (s.) the extremity or end of a 
gt * comes out of, and with 
which a perſon writes. 

NIPPERKIN (S.) a ſmall or half-pint pot; 
alſo ſo moch wine or ſtrong ale, &c. 

NI/PPERS S.) in a Ship, are ſmall ropes, 
ſometimes with a little truck at the end, and 
ſometimes a wale-knot, uſed to hold off the 
e:5'e from the main-capſtan, or the geer- 
capſtan, when the cable is either ſo ſlimy or 
ſo large, that they cannot ſtrain it, to hold 
it off with their hands only ; alſo a common 
name to a ſmall iron inſtrument, ſomewhat 
ſhaped like a pair of tongs or pinchers, uſed 
upon many occaſions to take hold of a thing, 
and then to pull or ſtrain it, &c. 

NI'PPING (A.) ſharp, pinching ; alſo very 
ſevere or cold. 

NIPPLE (S.) the teat of a woman's breaſt, 
or that part that goes into the child's mouth, 
and through which it ſucks the milk out of 
the breaſt, . 

NI'SAN (S.) the name of the Few!/> month 
anſwering to our March, and which ſome- 
times takes from February or Afril, accord- 
ing to the courſe of the moon; upon the If 
raelites coming out of Egypt, it was appoint- 
ed to be the firſt month of the year; in the 
Church Account, it was the ſeventh month of 
the civil year, and by Meſes was called A676, 
but by Ezra, at the coming out of the Ba- 
bylmſþ captivity, Niſan, famous for the ſa- 
crifice to be offered on the firſt day, and the 
feaſt by us called Eaſter. 

NISEY or NI'ZEY (S.) a fool, coxcomb, or 
blly, ignorant fellow. 

NI'SROCH or NE'SROCH (S.) a god of the 
Arian, but who or what is not certainly 

nown, 

NI'SUS (S.) in Phyſicks, is that natural inchi- 
nation, tendency, or endeavour, that is found 
in one body towards another. 

NIT (S.) the egg or young of a louſe, bug, &c. 

Mr (V.) to ſcatter, or lay the eggs of lice, 

bugs, Kc. alſo to ſparkle, or briſk up in 

little particles, whereby the fpirituouſneſs or 
hvelineſs of wine, cyder, ale, &c. is or may 
be perceived, 

NITRE (S.) now commonly called ſalt-petre, 
a falt of a bitteriſh taſte, of which there are 
three forts ; the firſt is lixivium taken from 
the earth, the ſecond grows upon the tone 


pregnated with abundance of ſpirits out of the 
a, which renders it volatile; ſome of it is 
alſo found in cellars, and other moiſt places, 
occaſſoned by the condenſation of the air in 
+ thoſe places ; ſometimes it is extracted from 
de urine of animals falling upon the ground 
Or ſlones, as in fables 3 the native nitre of 


Aexasd ia and Naples is inclining to a roſe- 


vals, and the third upon rocks; it is im- 


N 


NOB 

colcur, but that of Puzzulo is yellowiſh; the 
tranſp-renter it is, the purer, and that which 
contains the leaſt common ſalt is the beſt, 
which is eaſily tried, by throwing a little up- 
on burning-coals, to ſee whether it conſumes 
wholly, or leaves any viſible part behind it ; 
of nitre is made fal-prunelle, aqua-fortis, 
gunpowder, &c. 

Spirit of Nitre, is the ſtrongeſt aqua-fortis 
uſed for diſſolving and ſeparating metals. 

NUTROUS (A.) any thing that is impregnated 
with, or full of nitre, 

NO (Part.) a denial, ſigniſying ſometimes that 
a thing or matter is not as has been related, 
or ſuppoſed ; and ſometimes a poſitive aſſer- 
tion that I will not do or conſent to a matter 
or thing propoſed. 

NOBFLITATED (A.) made noble, or ad- 
vanced to the grandeur of a nobleman. 

NOBILITY (S.) the rank or ſtation of the 
great men of any kingdom or nation, ho- 
noured with the titles of lords, earls, dukes, 
&c. among the Romans, thoſe were called 
nobles, that had ſtatues of their anceſtors, 
which, to make them more livelily repreſent 
the originals, were painted on the face; they 
uſed to fland in the courts in a wooden cabi- 
net; as the Romans grew more poliſhed, 
from wood the ſtatues were made in braſs, 
marble, &c. none had the privilege of ſetting 
out theſe ſtatues of their family, but ſuch as 
were deſcended from anceſtors that had been 
magiſtratus curules, i. 6, ſuch as had appeared 
upon ſolemnities, in a chariot with an ivory- 
chair, which at firſt were only the ædiles 
curules, the prætors, cenſors, and conſuls; 
upon holy-days, the preſſes were ſet open, 
and the ſtatues ornamented and expoſed to 
view, and when any of the family died, 
they were carried before the corpſe at the 
ſuneral ; the figures were dreſſed according to 
the quality of the perſons repreſented, and 
this was done to excite bravery and virtue in 
their deſcendants. The Athenians divided their 

le into nob1/ity, farmers and tradeſmen ; 
both the Greeks and Romans indulged the no- 
bles with great privileges, and to diſtinguiſh 
them, the Greeks wore the figure of a graſſ- 
hopper in their hair, and the Romans a half- 
moon upon their ſhoes ; from theſe the cuſ- 
tom of privilege and diſtinction is deſcended ; 
it lies in the power of the prince to make 
him noble by place, name, or authority, 
who was deſcended but of poor parents ; 
when applied to the diſpoſition of the mind, 
means ſuch an one that acts upon honoura- 
ble, juſt, and equitable principles, that ſcorns 
a mean or a baſe action, &c+ and upon all 
occafions, ſhews a mind not to be ſwayed by 
corruption, bribery, or any undue influence 
whatever; this by ſome is called moral no- 
bility. 

NO'BLE (A.-) great, generous, worthy, or 
deſerving of praiſe, &c, alſo the rank or 
degree of quality that gives names of ho- 

nour 
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NOD 


nour or diſtinction to perſons, as a lord, 
duke, &c. 
NO'BLE (S.) a piece of old Exgliſb coin, ſup- 
. poſed worth 65. 8 d. of the now current mo- 
ney ; alſo a peer or nobleman, 

NO'BLEMAN (S.) a perſon that bears the ti- 
te or character of duke, marquis, earl, vil- 
count, or b-ron, 

NO'BLENESS (S.) grandeur, or greatneſs of 
titles, actions, deſcent, or behaviour; alſo a 
majeſticalneſs of cxpreſſion, &c. 

KO'BLE PARTS (S.) in Anatimy, are the 
vital or principal internal parts of the body, 
ſuch as the heart, brain, and liver, 

NO'CENT (A.) guilty of ſome crime or miſ- 
demeanour, hurtful, miſchievous, &c. 

KOCTAMBULA'TION (S.) a diſorder that 
occa ſions perſons to walk or go about in their 
ſleep, during which time they will open doors, 
windows, &c. go upon the ridges of houſes 
and dangerous precipices, commonly without 
any hurt or inconvenience, unleſs interrupted 
by ſome unpaſſable p'ace, or the over-offici- 
ouſneſs of ſome perſon, and this is frequently 
done without putting on any other cloaths 
than ſuch as they lie in bed with. 

NOCTILU'CA (5.) any body or thing that 
ſhines in the night or dark, as all natural 
phoſphorus's, &c. will; allo the artificial 
ones, being certain chymical preparations 
that exhibit light naturally of themſelves, 
without being expoſed to the light or air; 
there are great variety of theſe preparations, 
which are accordingly variouſly denominated, 
as the ſolid, the liquid, the aerial, . &c. 

NOCTU'RNAL or NOCTURLA'BE (S.) a 
mathematical inſtrument to find the motion 
of the rorth-ftar about the pole. 

NOCTU'RNAL- ARCH (S.] in Aſtronomy, is 
that ſpace in the heavens which the ſun, 
moon, or ſtars run through, from their ſet- 
ting to their riſing, 

NO'CTURNS or NOCTU'RNALS (S.) the 
Roman Catho'icks beſtow this name upon that 
part of the church-office or prayers, which 
they call alſo mattins, which are commonly 
divided into three parts, portions, or nocturnt, 
becauſe they uſed to be ſung or performed 
only in the night, which is ſtill obſerved in 
ſame cathedrals, where they fing their mat- 
tins at midnight, in imitation of the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, who for fear of perſecution, 
uſed to meet only in the night, which gave 


their adverſaries an opportunity to load and 


accuſe them with heinous crimes. 

NOD (V.) to ſignify, take notice, or intimate 
ſomething by the motion of the head ; alſo 
to take a np, or fall aſleep. 

NOD (s.) a fign, motion, or token made with 
the heed, 

NU/DDY (S.) a filly, fooliſh, idle, trifling, 
ignorant fellow; there is alſo a play, or 
gam- on the cards, called Knawve Noddy, in 
which the knave of clubs is the commanding 

* 


NOM 
NODE (S.) 2 knot, nooſe, or difficulty 

which it is hard to extiicate one's tir: 
Dialling, the ſtyle or cock, a hole ; Arr 
cieling of the room, or pane of el pl the 
- 4 Blaſs in 3 
window, to make a dial on the for wall 
cieling, &c. with the Surge-ns, it is a prote- 
berance, occaſioned by a humour in the ten- 
dinous parts, proceeding from a fall, blow 
or otherwiſe, which refiſts if ſtirred if preſſed 
3 fide is not diverted, nor can be turn. 

NODES (S.) in Aftronny, are the prints ct: 
ter ſection, or the — of the 3 * 
tract or courſe of the ſun, commonly cala 
the ecliptick, and the orbits of the other 
planets that have latitude, croſs or cut one 
another, ſo that a point where a planet paſſe 
over the ecliptick out of ſouthern into nor. 
thern latitude, is called its north rade; and 
where it deſcends from north to ſouth, iy 
ſouth node, which change their places in the 
Zodiack like the planets, but contrary to the 
fucceffion of the ſigns ; yet thoſe of the thre 
ſuperior planets move iuſenſibly, thoſe of the 
three inferior ones quicker, but thoſe of the 
moon, are what are chiefly taken notice 
— e called the Dragon's Head ard 
Tail, 

NODO'E or NO'DOUS (A.) fall of knots, 
intricacies, difficulties, ſwellinge, or humorou 
lumps. 

NO'DUS or NO'DULUS (S.) a bag of fot 
ble ingredients proper to ſome particular d . 
eaſe, put into beer or wine, the tindue 
whereof the patient is to drink as a remedy 
or diet-drink. 

NO'GGIN (S.) a ſmall pail or piggin ; alſo 1. 
ny ſmall meaſure for ale, &c. 

NOISE (S.) any great ſhout, ſound, ſquabble, 
cry, wrangliag, ſtrife, or quarrel, 

NOTVSINESS (S.) of a diſpoſition inclimble 
to quarrel, jangle, ſpeak loud, or be ve 
troubleſome. 

NOYSOME (A.) ſtinking, Ioathſome, naſty, 
offenſive. 

NOVSOMNESS (S.) loathſomneſs, offenive- 
neſs, ſtinkingneſs, naſtineſs, &c. 

NOKES (S.) a ninny or fool, a wiſe- acte, 0! 

NO'LI ME TANGERE (S.) in Medicine, i 
a fort of canker in the face, eſpecially abore 
the chin; there ariſes a tumour or ulcer a 
bout the mouth and noſe, like an u'cerated 
canker, which grows ſlowly at the beg'n 
ning, like a little pimple ; it remains a who? 
year, and fo is leſs troubleſome and danger 
ous than a canker, which gnaws ang eh 
more in one day; than this diftemper dos 
a month, which is the efſential difference be 
tween them; there is alſo a plant called if 
this name, from a ſingular property of em 
ing out its ſeed when ripe, upon the firſt of 
proach of the hand to touch its pod. 1 

NO'MADES (S.) a common name given fe 

| veral nations or p:ople formerly, a 
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NOM 
it their buſineſs to feed, breed, and 


to wake as the Tartars and Arabians 


my improve cattle, 
* 40. N bY 
Fr: NO'MANCY ($) a pretended divination or 


* fortune-telling, by the diſpoſition of letters 
ral, that form a perſon's name. N. 
a, NO'MARCHY (S.) the ancient divifion or 


partition of E into particular diſtricts, 
by and the officer = had the care and govern- 
f rent of one of theſe diviſions was called a 


— march. 

a las or NO'MA (S.) the phyſician": 
f in- rame for a putrid ulcer, that feeds upon the 
e the glacdulous parts of the mouth, attended 
* ſometimes with a corrofion or corruption of 
other the bones. r 

t one NO'MBLES (S.) the entrails of a ſtag or deer. 
paſſes NO'MBRIL POINT (S.) in Heraldry, is the 
mor- next below the feſs point, or the center of 
; and the eſcutcheon 3 ſuppoſing it to be divided 
b. is into two equal parts below the feſs, the firſt 
a the civifon/is the nombril, and the lower the 
'o the bale, | 


thre NCME (s.) in Algebra, is any quantity what- 
ever with a fign affixed, either known, or 
ſuppoſed, or by which it is, or may be con- 
netted to another; and when connected, the 
whole is called a binomia!, a trinomial, &c. 

XOMENCLA'TOR (S.) among the ald Ro- 
mant, was a ſlave that ſtood ready to prompt 
the candidates for offices, places, &c. with 
the names of the citizens or electors, that 
they might ſalute and ſolicit them by name, 
which was eſteemed a great mark of reſpect 
or eſteem, 

NOMENCLA'TURE (S.) is a coileQtion of 
the moſt uſeful ard neceſſary worcs of a lan- 
guage, digeſted under proper heads, and is the 
title of a ſchool- book, which the beginners 
in the Latin tongue commonly learn. 

NOMINAL (A.) ſomething that is not real, 
only imaginary or named; alſo ſomething be- 
longing or relating to a name. 

NO'MINALS (S.) a ſect of diſputants, that 
firmed univerſals were only names, and not 
things z and that to become learned, it is not 
ſufficient to have juſt and clear ideas of 
things, but it is likewiſe required to know 

proper names of the genus and ſpecies 


Fine, is preciſely, 

y above RY OMINATE (v.) to name, propoſe, offer 
alcer a: or appoint a perſon to diſcharge an office, or 
\cerated perform a buſineſs. 

beg NOMINATION (S.) a naming, propoſing, 
a who ering, or appuinting ; in Law, it is the 


pover of preſenting or appointing a clerk to 


nd eats 4 patron of a benefice, for him to preſent 
7 does 1 dim to the ordinary. 

ence b- MATE CASE (s.) in Grammar, 
called by and in thoſe langnages that vary the termina- 
of dart wers of their nouns, is that caſe that names 


4 Propoſes the ſubject that the verb ſignifies 
in iQtion of, and to neceſſarily is antecedent 
eaſe and conſtruction ; this is properly no 


of things, ard to expreſs them clearly and 


NON 


caſe itſelf, but rather the ſpring or fountain 
from whence the others flow. 

NOMOGRAPHER (S.) a writer or collectot 
of the law, whether civil or common. 

NOMPARE'IL or NONPARE'IL (S.) is any 
thing that either cannot be matched at all, 
or at leaſt it is very hard or difficult fo to do, 
upon which account, the Printers call a very 
{mall-fized letter, which for notes and other 
nice purpoſes they uſe, by this name; and 
the Conſectioners have a pleaſant confection or 
ſugar-plumb under this name; the Gardeners 
have alſo a fruit under this name. 

NON-ABULITY S.) in Law, is an excep- 
tion taken againſt the plaintiff or defendant, 
upon ſome cauſe, why he cannot commence 
a ſuit in law, as premunire, outlawry, ex- 
communication, an alien, &c. 

NO'NAGE {S.) all the time of a perſon's life, 
that is under the time the law has appointed 
for his becoming of age; as in ſome caſes, 
it is all under 14 years of age, and in other 
caſes, all under 21 years. 

NONAGE'SIMAL DEGREE (S.) an Aftro- 
nomical Term for the ninetieth or higheſt 
point or degree in the eclptick. 

NO'NAGON (S.) a geometrical figure, con- 
ſi ſting of nine ſides and ang les. 

NON-APPEA'RANCE (S.) in Lato, a de- 
fault in not appearing in a court of judica- 
ture when duly ſummoned, &c. by which a 
perſon may come under ſevere penalties for 
contempt, &c, 

NONCE (Part.) purpoſely, defignecly, wil- 
fully, &c. 

NON-CLAIM (S.) in Law, is the omitting 
or neglecting to make a perſon's claim, or 
challenge his right within a time properly li- 
mited, which will either bar his right, or 
hinder his entry by deſcent, | 

NON COMPOS ME'NTIS (S.) one that is 
not ſourd in mind or memory, of which 
the law makes four ſorts ; firſt, the ideot, 
who from his nativity is perpetually infirm, 
or not czpable of reaſoning or diſtinguiſhing 
rightly ; ſecondly, he that by fickneſs, grief, 
or other accident, wholly loſeth his memory 
ard underſtanding 3 thirdly, a lunatick, or 
one that has ſometimes, and ſometimes has 
not his underſtanding ; ard, jaftly, he that 
by his own vicious act, for a time depriveth 
himſelf of his memory and underftanding, 23 
a drunkard, c. which laſt gives no privilege 
to him or his heits. 

NON-CONFO'RMIST (S.) one that does not 
conſerit to, or comply with, his company ; 
but particularly one that does not comply with 
the preſent eftzbliſhed church of Erglard in 
her diſcipline and ceremonies; but this term 
is ſeldom or never applied to the Raman Ca- 
tholicks, but to Preteflant Diſſenters ly, who 
agree in the genera} articles of faith. 

NON-CONFO'R MITY (S.) the act of not 
complying with the eſtabliſhed church, &c. 

NO'NCUPATIVE (A.) ſomething that is 


| 


only 


—— 
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NO O 
enly nominal, or that has no other exiſtence 


than in words or names; ſo a will that a 
n declares by word of mouth upon his 


th-bed, without caufing it to be reduced 


to writing, is by the lawyers called a noncu- 
Fatrve will; ſome have applied this word to 
articles of faith, declaring that Jeſus Chriſt 
as man, was God only noxcupatively, or, not 
really, but in name only. 

NONE (S.) one of the ſeven canonical hours 
in the church of Rome, which is about three 
in the afternoon ; in the Primitive Church, 
this was the time for breaking their fafts 
_=_ faſt-days, though ſome ftretched it to 
night. 

NONE (Part.) no one thing or perſon, not 


any. 

NON-E'NTITY (S.) an exiſtence only in 

imagination, a talking about what has no 
real being. 


NON ES (S.) in the Roman Calendar, are the | 


fifth day of the months January, February, 

April, June, Auguſt, September, November , 
and December; and the ſeventh of March, 
May, Jay, and October; theſe laſt four 
months having fix days before the nones, and 
the others only four. 

NO'NE-SUCH (S.) that which has no equal, 
Ec. or it is the Engliſh for nompareil ; and 
is applied variouſly, ſometimes to a ſhip of 
war, ſometimes by the Floriſis to à curious 
flower, &c. 

NON-NATURALS (S.) in Phy/ich, are thoſe 
things both near or remote, that are ſup- 
poſed to be the cauſe of diſeaſes, as bad air, 
meat, drink, too much labour, or too little 
ſleep, &c. 

NO'N-PLUS (S.) a full ſtop, or difficulty 
that a perſon cannot get over, anſwer, or 
overcome. | 

NON. PLUS (V.) to ſtagger or ſet a perſon, 
by- propoſing too great a difficulty to be an- 
ſwered or overcome. 

NON-RE'SIDENCE (S.) is the illegal abſence 
of a beneficed clergyman from his ſpiritual 
care or charge. 

NON-RE'SIDENT (S.) one who does not 
dwell, live, or reſide at the place where his 
bufineſs calls him; but eſpecially applied to 
a beneficed clergyman, who has the profits 
of a living in the country, and lives in 
London, Se. \ 

NO'N-SUIT (S.) a renouncing, dropping, or 
letting a ſuit fall by the plaintiff, 

NO'N-SUIT (V.) to compel, cauſe, or force 
a perſon to let a ſuit fall, drop, or diſcon- 
tinue, 

NOOK (S.) a corner, niche, or hiding-place ; 
in meaſuring land, it is the fourth part of a 


yard · land- 
NOON (8. J the middle time of the day, or 
when the fun comes to the ſouth or meridian 


of any place, which we diſtinguiſh by the 
hour of twelve, 


NOR 

done of taken at middle ti 
of the day. oy re Sie 
NOOSE (S.) is ſometimes taken for. 3 in 
ſnare, or trap laid for a perſon j ad fog? 
__ only a fliding-knot made in a rope or 


NOOSE (V.) to entangle; embarraG, tra, 
brag, Fog bring a perſon int» — 
it means both 
and to hang. N W 
3 the bird commonly called a bull 


NOPE (s.) a blow or ſtroke upon the head or 


pate. 
NORFOLK (S.) is a maritime county, and 
an iſland of an elliptical form, bounded «© 
the north and eaſt by the German ocean, on 
the ſouth by the rivers Waveney and the 
Leſſer Ouſe, which parts it from Sufi, on 
the weſt by the Greater Ouſe, which pary 
it from part of Cambridgeſhire , and by the 
Neve, which parts it from part of Lin- 
Hire; it is a large and populous county, er- 
tending from Yarmouth to Wiſbich, viz. ef 
and weſt, 50 miles, and from north to ſouth, 
vin. from Thetford to Wells, about 40; and 
is 140 in circumference 5 it contains 31 
hundreds, 32 market-towns, 711 village, 
660 pariſhes, and about 47, 200 houſes, in 
which are computed 233,000 inhabitants; it 
ſends 12 members to parliament : The air is of 
various temperature, according as the ſoll diſſen 
in the ſeveral parts of the county; in theke 
parts that are marſhy, toggy, and waty, it 
is aguiſh and unwholſome ; but where it is 
ſandy or clayey, it is pleaſant and healthy; 
filled with fruitful paſtures and arable feld, 
fine ſeats and gardens ; the ſea-coalt and t- 
vers are well-ſtocked with excellent fi d 
ſeveral ſorts; it hath many good harboun 
for ſhips, which occafion much trade; the 
thief are Lym, Yarmouth, Wells and Blak- 
ney 3 the inland parts abound with * 


ſprings, and navigable rivers, efpecially 


Ouſe, 

NORMAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 1 
ſquare or icular, 

NORMAL LINE (S.) is one that ſtands at 
right angles upon another, or is 
to ſome other point or line. 

NO'RMANS (S.) men of the north, a com. 
mon name anci-ntly, for all that inhabited 
Norway, Denmark and Sueden. 

NORREY” or NORROY' (S.) a complimet- 
tal name given to one of the principal be- 
ralds of Eng/and, whoſe office is executed 08 
the north-fide of the river Trent, and meas 
the northern king. 

NORTH (S.) one of the four quarters of the 
world, which is T 7 —_—_ 4 

| plains, or on t „ by t . 

NORTH-A'LLERTON (S.] in the Nt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, ſeated near the San 
it is a large borough-town, that returns ber 


WO@'NING (S.) any exerciſe or refreſhment 


to parliament, and hach » FT 
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| Wedgeſday for ; horſes, 
een 


corn, 
computed, and 229 meaſured miles, 
— NORTHA'MPTON (s.) was formerly the 
x or chief town in NorthamptonſÞire, to which it 
gave name; but king H VIII. erecting 
able, Peterborragh into a biſhop's ſee, and making 
z in it a city, gives that the preference ; it is 
ary y ſeated on the Nyne, over which 
ire two handſome bridges ; it is walled in, 
bull- and on an eminence on the weſtern fide is 
the remains of a large caſtle, now gone to 
ad or ruin; in the year 1675 it was almoſt totally 
deſtroyed by fire; but was ſoon after rebuilt, 
» and much handſomer th m before, being one of 
ed on the dell - built towns in this part of England, 
n, on conſiſting chiefly of four largs and ſpacious 
the fireets, which all meet at Al-Sainrs church, 
k, on which is near the middle of the town ; it 
party has 4 churches, 2 hoſpitals, and a charity- 
y the ſchool ; the great chureh, the town-ball, or 
ncu- ſeſſiom - houſe, the goal, and all the publick 
„ er buildings far exceed any other country- town; 
eit it is a corporation, governed by a mayor, re- 
ſouth, corder, 2 bailiffs, 4 aldermen, 43 common- 
j and council-men, a town-clerk, &c. it ſends 2 
ns 31 members to parliament ; it has three markets 


weekly on Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday ; 
diſtant from Londan 54 computed, and 67 
meaſured miles. 

NORTHA'MPTONSHIRE (S.) an inland 
county, ſituate almoſt in the middle of Eng- 
land, of a very healthful air, and fat and 


try, rich foil, both for tillage and paſturage, yield- 
e iti ing ſtore of grain, and feeding large numbers 
ealthy, of ſheep, horſes, and cattle z it has been ob- 
a _ ſerved, there is leſs _ — in — than 
1. in any other county in 1 the cgun 

fi of 11 — it is — with — 
ardoun and freſh ſtreams; and though but a ſmal! 
e ; the county, yet is divided into 20 hundreds, which 
Blatt- contain 11 market-towns, and 326 pariſhes ; 
pleaſant is about 120 miles in circumference, has a- 


bout 24, $00 houſes, many of which are no- 
blemens and gentlemens ſeats, and 149,000 


g 01 inhabitants ; it ſends 9 members to parlia- 
ment, 
— NORTHERLY or NORTHERN (A.) that 


les, or is in or towards the north part, or 
KORTHERN SIN 

N SIGNS (.) in Afronomy, are 
the firſt ix figns, ſo called , becauſe they de- 


Cine from the equinoctial northward. 


pay NORTHING (S.) in Navigation, is the dif- 
cipal be- ol latitude a ſhip makes in failing to- 
cuted 00 wird: the north pole. 

neren (s.) a fall town in Gla- 


fer bire, governed by a bailiff and two con- 
fables; the market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
Gy ; th- river Leche runs through it; diſtant 
non Lode 6h computed, and 80 meaſured 


PURTH LIGHT (s.) a meteor, which ap 
= » commonly about the time 


NOR 
. whole country, though the meteor itſelf ap- 


pears only in the north ; it moves from one 
place to another, leaving a fort of miſt or 
cloud behind it, and continues till the fun- 
beams hide it. 

NORTHU*MBERLAND (S.) a county of a 
ſharp and piercing air, much troubled with 
pinching froſts, boiſterous winds, and 
ſnows ; to remedy the inconven'ences whereof, 
nature has furniſhed them with an inexhauſ- 
tible quantity of ſea-coals ; the ſoil in general 
is but ungrateful, being very rough, hilly, 
and hard to be manured, but beſt towards 
the ſea, baving plenty of ſea-weed, which 
makes a good manure ; it is a maritime nor- 
thern county, bordering upon Scotland, of a 
triangular form, bounded on the ſouth with 
the wideſt part of the Tyne, on the eaſt fide 
by the German ocean, and on the weſt with 
part of Cumberland and the Tweed, which 
parts it from Scotland ; it is a pretty large 
county, being about 155 miles in circum- 
ference, divided into 6 wardſhips, contain- 
ing 46 pariſhes, 11 market-towns, 22,740 
houſes, and about 136,000 inhabitants; it 
ſends $ members to parliament. 

NO'RTHW ARD (A.) that leads or goes to 
the north. 

NO'RTHWICH (S.) in Chefire, famous for 
making of ſalt, which is of a ſtronger na» 
ture, though not fo white a colour, as the 
falt of the other M icbes; it is a very ancient 
town, and has a market weekly on Friday; 
its being near the middle of the county, oc- 
caſions the juſtices and other gentlemen to 
meet here frequently, for the diſpatch of pub- 
lick bufineſs; diſtant from London 132 com- 
puted, and 160 meaſured miles, 

NO'RWICH (s.) a biſhop's ſee, and a city 
and county of itſelf, the metropolis of the 
county of Norfalk, ſeated near the conflux of 
the Winſder and Yare ; it is a very ancient 
city, ſituate towards the ſouth - eaſt part of 
the county, upon the fide of an hill, en- 
compaſſed by a deep ditch, and a flint-ſtone 
wall, 3 miles in circumference, begun ia 
1294, and finiſhed in 1309, but is now go- 
ing faſt to decay; it was at firſt beautified 
and defended by 40 towers; it has 12 gates 
for entrance, and five bridges over the Yare, 
which runs through the city; it is computed 
at 8000 houſes, and 50,000 inhabitants, out 
of whom is formed a regiment of ſoldiers, to 
be always ready for its defence ; the river 
being navigable, there is a conſtant traffick 
between this city and Yarmouth, Sc. beſides 
the cathedral, which is a very fine building, 
the other churches and chapels ate about 323 
the duke of Verfalls and the biſhop's palaces ; 
the caſtle, built on an high hill in the midſt 
of the city, is ſurrounded by a very deep 
ditch, over which is. a ſtrong bridge, the 
arch whereof is of an extraordinary bigneſs ; 

tis caſtle is now gone to decay, and uſed for 


in 
® the ey moon, agd gives iche 6 the 


| the county goal ; near it ſtands the ſhire- 
pf ID bouſe, 
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NOT 


hovſe, which is very bandſome; the town- 
hall ſtande in the market - place; the Guild- 
Hall was formerly a mo of BenediFine 
- monks ; the Bridewell is built of flint · ſtone, 
ſquared, ſo curiouſly . that no mortar 
appears; the market-croſs is a fine piazza, 
built very lofty of free-ſtone ; the houſes, in 
general, are new-built and handſome, which 
+ by the pleaſant intermixture of trees and 
gardens, renders it exceeding agreeable z the 
corporation is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
Reward, 2 ſheriffs, 24 aldermen, 60 com- 
mon- council, town-clerk, and under officers ; 
the mayor is yearly elected by the freemen on 
May Day, out of the aldermen, and ſworn 
in with great pomp and ſolemnity the 23d of 
June following; the ſheriffs are alſo annually 
choſe the laſt Tueſday in Auguſt, one by the 


court of aldermen, the other by the free-]. 


men, and ſworn on Michaelmas-Day follow- 
ing; the inhabitants both of this place and 
the neighbouring parts, are almoſt all em- 
ed in ſpinning, weaving, &c. ſtockings, 
ye, ferges, ſhalloons, and other worſted 
ſtuffs ; here are three markets kept weekly, 
on Wedneſdays, Fridays and Saturdays, which 
laſt is exceeding large; this place ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from London 
90 computed, and 109 meaſured miles. 
NOSE (S.) the protuberant part of a perſon's 
face, which is the common organ for the 
ſenſation of ſmelling, in which — — two 
rts, or openings, divided by a thin or 
Larry called the noftrils, Aft the vehicles 
of conveying the various odours to the com- 
mon ſenſory in the brain. ; 

NOSE (V.) to impoſe upon, affront, or pro- 
voke a perſon openly, or to his face. | 
NO'SE-GAY (S.) a parcel of flowers, ſweet - 

herbs, &c. tied together to ſmell to; alſo 
any thing that gives a fragrant ſmell. 
NO'SEL or NO'ZZEL (S.) the hollow part 
A ans made to hold the can- 
: 3 &c. a 
NOSTRILS (S.) the hollow cavities that a 
on each fide of the noſe. 
NO'STRUM (S.) a ſecret in any art or ſcience 
whatever, but more particularly ſpoke of re- 
cipes in phyfick, for the cure of particular 


pers. 
ep (Part.) much the fame with Ne; which 


te. 

NO TABLE (A.) ſomething worthy of re- 
mark or obſervation, very remarkable ; alſo 
the wiſe and judicious management of an 
affair by a perſon of ſkill, prudence, and 


care. 
NOT TABLEN ESS (S.) remarkableneſe, extra- 
ordinarineſs ; alſo ability, good conduct, or 
O'TARY 8 perten that benden ol 
N a p | rmerly too 
notes, heads, or hints of bargains, contracts, 
Sc. and delivered to the ſeveral parties; 
but they now fignify little, but in caſes of 


NOT 


lick witneſſes to contracts, proteſting of bill 
of exchange, &c. in the foreign courts of 
law, there are officers under this name Kill, 
though they are now differently employed to 
what they originally were. 

NOTA'”TION (S.) the marking or diſtinguiſ. 
ing any thing by writing, &c. and in Avith. 
metick * — it is the writing down 
any number or quantity with 
wy oma &c. 1 . 


| 
| 
NOTCH (S.) a dent or piece broke or cut out 
of the edge of a knife, razor, &c. or out cf E 
a tally or other board; an indention in the t 
edges of flowers, leaves, &c. P 
NOTE (S.) ſometimes fignifies a ſhort bill un. 2 
der a perſon's hand for a ſum of money; an 
ſometimes a comment or expoſition upon i 
ſomething ſuppoſed to be difficult in ſcienc, cc 
hiſtory, &. commonly wrote in the margin < 
or bottom of a page, that the text may be 7 
ſeen and conſulted at the ſame time; alſo w 
perſon of fame or reputation for ſomethiry of 
extraordinary or valuable. ea 
NOTE (V.) to obſerve, take notice, ſa me 
down, or memorandum ; in Trade, it is to ke 
take a publick notary to be a witneſs, that 3 tur 
foreign bill of exchange is not duly accepted anc 
or paid, NO" 
Note of a Fine, in Law, is a brief of 1 cou 
fine mace by the chirographer of the cout by 
before it is engroſſed. the 
NOTES (S.) in Mufich, are certain marks 8 by | 
characters, by which both the compoſer al by 
performer expreſs the ſeveral tones that ar in t 
defigned in the compoſition z and theſe ve is a 
commonly wrote upon five lines with ad- wef 
tional ones added, as occa ſion may require, ct mile 
elſe. with the cliff changed; ſometimes they mile 
mean memorandums taken of any this and 
done, or to be done. fruit 
NO'THING (s.) a non-entity, or negation df Be 
all being. k coal 
NOTICE (S.) advice, information, knowledge this 
obſervation, &c. burn 
NOTIFICA'TION (8.) an adviſing, infurn- * 


ing, or making known. 
NO'TIFY (v.) to declare, make known, tt), 

- inform, &c, | 
NO'TION (s.) an imagination or ſuppoſition 
that ſomething is, or is not, according u | 
has been ted; and this is ſometmes 
called clear or diſtin&t, and ſometimes d. 
ſcure and inadequate, according as it s a 

cumſtanced. : 
2 Notions, _ axioms or receined 

| truths, which ſome are innate, 

O'TIONAL (A.) imaginative, ſomething l. 
| longing or pertaining to a notion or thought 
'NOTO/RIOUS (A.) plain, open, evident, . 
2 niſeſt; alſo wicked, profane, &. 9 
' NOTO*RIOUSNESS or NOTORTETY (2) 
vndenisbleneſs, plainneſs, | 
| #llo wickedneſs, &c. | 
NOTTINGHAM (S.) the chief town of . 


trade where they ary ade uſe of, :o be pb. 


„ pleaſantly ſituated ven the fo 


NOV 


a rock, and plentifully ſupplied 
er — life ; the foreſt 4 
Sberwwrad, which lies on the north fide of it, 

ſupplying the inhabitants with firing, and the 
ri ver Trent with plenty of fiſh ; on the weſt ſide 
fands 2 caſtle upon an exceeding high rock ; 
this town was anciently of great note, and 
has gone through various different ſcenes, as 
the times happened, being by the revengefu] 
diſpoſition of Robert earl of Ferrers and Dar- 
by, burnt down, the inhabitants killed, and 
their goods divided among his ſoldiers ; it is at 
preſent the county town, where the goal is, 
20d where the affizes are held ; contains 3 
riſhes, and has many ſtreets of good houles ; 
1 corporation, governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, 6 aldermen, 2 coroners, 2 ſheriffs, 2 
chamberlains, a common-council, &c. the 
Trent is made navigable up to the town, over 
which is a very large ſtone bridge, conſiſting 
of 19 wide arches z but the town does not 
carry on any extraordinary trade; it ſends 2 
members to parliament, and has three mar- 
kets weekly on Wedneſday, Friday and Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London 97 computed, 
and 122 meaſured miles, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE (S.) is an inland 

county, bounded on the north and north-weſt 

by Yorkfoire, on the eaſt by Lincolnſoire, on 
the ſouth by Leiceſterſpire, and on the weſt 
by the river Eriſp, which parts it from Dar- 
byſoire ; its form is oval, and from Finingley 
in the north part, to Steanford in the ſouth, 
is about 38 miles; and from Tewerſall in the 

weſt, to Beſthorp in the eaſt, is but about 19 

miles ; the circumference is computed at 110 

miles; the air is very pleaſant and wholſome, 

and the (oil either ſandy or clayey, and very 
fruitful both in corn and graſs 3 and beſides it 
is well furniſhed with water, wood, and canal 
coal ; here is a ſort of ſtone that grows in 
this county ſofter than alabaſter, but being 
burnt, makes a plaiſter exceeding hard, which 
k often uſed to floor their rooms with, and 


when ſpread and dry is as hard as any com 
n, tel, mon ſtone, and looks as if the whole floor, 
though ever ſo large, was one entire ſtone, 
oſt without any cracks, ſhakes, or joints; it is 
Ti. vided into 8 hundreds, in which are g mar- 
netimes ket-towns, 168 pariſhes, 17,5 54 houſes, and 
_' about 105,000 inhabitants; it ſends 8 mem- 
is Ct to — t. 
NOTWITHSTA'NDING ( Part.) neverthe- 
received eſs, although, yet, - &c. 
NOVA'TIONS (S.) in the Civil Lato, is the 
ing be- auge or alteration of an obligation, ſo that 
ought it i deſtroyed or annihilated, or the entering 


no 2 new obligation to take off a former 
one; alſo the transferring an obligation from 
one perſon to another, 
NOVEL (A.) new, lately invented, made, or 
10 fl. (6 | 
) a pleaſant, ingenious „in 
which the relater dreſſes up an lines of 


em 2s rel i, with all the embelliſh- 


NOV 


ments of art, to render it agreeable and in- 
ſt ructive; in Lato, it is a term uſed for the 
conſtitutions of ſeveral em 

NO'VEL ASSIGNMENT (S.) in Law, in 
an action of treſpaſs, is an aſſignment of 
time, place, &c. in a declaration, more patti- 
cularly than it was in the writ. 

NO'VEL DISSEISIN (S.) the name of a 
writ that the law allows to one who is eject - 
ed out of his land or tenement in time of 


peace. 

NOVELIST (S.) an admirer of new things 
or changes, a news-monger or intelligencer. 

NO'VELTY or NO'VELNESS (S.) fome- 
thing new or different from the common 
road, an innovation or change. 

NOVE'MBER (S.) the ninth month of the 
year, according to the law account, and the 
eleventh according to the vulgar or common 
account ; the Painters repreſent this month 
by a man cloathed in a robe of changeable 
green and black, his head adorned with a 
garland of olive-branches with fruit, holding 
in his right-hand the ſigu Sagittary, and in 
his left turnips and parſnips. 

NOVE'MSILES (S.) among the old Romans, 
were a ſpecies of gods juſt made, or heroes 
lately dead, and admitted among the number 
of the gods ; ſome affirm they were the gods 
of the kingdoms or provinces newly con- 
quered, to which they offered facrifices to get 
their favour. 

NOUGHT (S.) ſometimes means the character 
O in Arithmetick ; and ſometimes refers to 
the quantity of any thing whereof no part is 
remaining, the ſame with nothing. 

NO'VICE (S.) ſometimes means a filly, igno- 

rant fellow, a young artiſt or beginner, in 
any bufineſs or affair; in the Primitive 
Church, thoſe religious were called novices 
that were in a tate of probation, of which 
there were ſeveral forts ; ſome came without 
their habit, as laicks and ſecular clergy, and 
ſome with it, who had been monks in other 
places, either in foreign monaſteries, or in 
cells belonging to the capital abbey ; at pre- 
ſent, the nice es among the jeſuits, let them 
be men of what condition and quality ſoever, 
at their coming into the colleges, are obliged, 
as they call it, to forſake the world, to deny 
themſelves, to throw up their eſtates, leave 
their parents and friends, and perſectly diſen- 
gage themſelves from a ſecular life, to mor- 
tify the fleſh with ſevere diſcipline, to be im- 
plicit in their obedience, and never to cenſure . 
their ſuperiors; and the better to underſtand 
the manner and extent of their obedience, 
they have pictures in their ſtudies, to inſtruct 
them by way of emblem; in the middle 
whereof there is a boy drawn in a ſtooping 
poſture, with a piece of timber upon his 
ſhoulders, with this motto, Fortiter, upon it; 
he has likewiſe a harp in his hand, to inti- 
mate the cheerfulneſs of his ſubmiſſion ; upon 
bis right-hand, there is a puppy dog in a 
432 rising 


N U D 
ning poſture, to ſignify the expedition of his 
obedience ; his breaſt is open, to intimate, 
that his ſuperiors have both his heart and his 
body at their ſervice ; his mouth is ſhut, and 
his ears flopped, &c. 

NOVTCIATE (S.) the time that a perſon is 

under apprenticeſhip, &c. in the church of 

Rome, it is the time of trial for a young re- 

ligicus perſon ; and ſometimes means the place 

or houſe where they are inſtructed. 

NOUN (S.) in Grammar, is either the name of 
the thing, or the name of the quality, kind, 

or fort of the thing; the firſt are called ſub- 
ſtantives, the latter adjectives. 

NOU'RISH (V.) to feed, ſupport, keep, main- 

tain, provide for, take care of, &c. 

NOU'RISHING (S.) the act of feeding, ſup- 

porting, providing for, or taking care of. 

"NOU'RISHMENT (S.) food, watmth, &c. 

any thing that feeds, comforts, revives, &c. 

NOW (Part.) inftantly, immediately, exiſting 

at this preſent time. 

NOX (S.) the Latin name for the night; and 
alſo of a goddeſs worſhipped by the ancients, 
as bearing the ſupream command in theſe 

lower regions, being called the mother of 
love, deceit, old age, death, ſleep, dreams, 
complaint, fear and darkneſs ; the ccck was 
offered to her in ſacrifice, and ſhe was paint- 
ed in black hair, with a gariand of poppies 
rour d her head; her chariot was drawn with 
black horſes, ſurrounded with ftars, holding 
in her arms two boys taking their reſt, one 
black, the other white, the latter Ggnifying 
ſleep, the former death. 

NO'XIOUS (A.) hurtful, offenſive, miſehiev- 

© ous, dangerous, &c. 

NO'XIOUSNESS (S.) hurtfulneſs, offenfive- 

neſs, miſchievouſneſs, &c. 

NU'CLEUS (S.) in Aftronemy, is the body of 

a comet, by ſome called the head; this term 

is ſometimes applied to the central parts of 

the earth; in Architecture, it is the middle 
part of the flooring of the ancients, conſiſt- 

ing of cement, which they put between a 

lay or bed of pebbles, cemented with the 

» mortar, made of lime and ſand. 

NU'DDLE (V.) to walk or go along haſtily, 

in a ſeeming careleſs poſture, 

NUDE (A.) bare, naked, uncloathed, &c. 

NUDE CO'NTRACT (S.) in Law, is where 
a perſon makes a promiſe to another of ſome- 

thing, without any apparent reaſon or conſi · 

deration 


NUDE MA'TTER (S.) is a naked allegation 
of ſomething done, to be proved only by wit- 
neſs, and not by record, or other ſpecialty in 
writing under ſeal. 

NU'DILS (S.) with the Surgeons, are tents or 
; pledgets dipt into ointment, for ſores or diſ- 
- eaſes in the womb or privities. 

- NU'DITIES (S.) are imes taken for the 
privities of men and women; and ſometimes 
fignifies any thing or part naked or uncloath- 

eſpecially 
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NUM 
NU'GATORY (A.) vain, fooliſh, by, vita 


NULL (A.) out of date, void f 
* — 8 obligation. i * — 5 
ULL (S.) che peg- hole made N 
— peg- by a boy's m 
NULL or NU'LLIFY (V.) to peg or i 
holes in a board, &c. with the hats at 6 - 
point of what children call a caftle-top ; alſo th 
to make an inſtrument or obligation void, or th 
of no force ; to cancel a bond, leaſe, xc. w! 
NULLIFI'DIAN (S.) an unbeliever, or one by 
no faith or perſuaſion in religi abc 
NU'LLITY (S.) the condition or ſtate of be- dra 
ing null, void, or cancelled. 
NU'MBER (s.] thoſe words or Figures which al 
expreſs how many there are of any thing. NUM 
NUMBER (V.) to expreſs how many there * 
are of any thing, really or imaginarily, and fon 
this either in worcs, characters, or figures, v 
NU MBERS (S.) ſometimes means the ar: of ful; 
computation or arithmetick, and ſometime; NUM 
barely and fimply the expreſſion of a partic- urg 
lar quantity: Artiſts have given theſe latter NU'M 
ones various names, according to the proper- cold, 
ties diſcovered in them; ſome they call ſimilar pine 
plain numbers, from their agreement with NU'M 
the geometrical figures of the ſame name; cold, 


others they call prime, fimple, or incompo- 
ſite, becauſe they can be meaſured or divided 
by no other but themſelves and unity, 
Without leaving a remainder ;z and by the 
way it is to be noted, that theſe muſt alway 
be odd numbers, becauſe all even ones may it 
leaſt be halved or divided by two; ſome art 
called compound or compoſite numbers, becaule 
they may be made or compoſed by the cont- 
nual multiplication of other numbers, as vel 
as the continual addition of units, which vil 
produce any number whatever; and finct 
the frequent uſe of algebra, thoſe quantites 
in an equation that ſtand alone in figures on · 
ly, without any letter adjoined, are called an 
abſolute number; and fo there are ſpherical 
numbers, &c.—Alfo the fourth book of % 
ſo called; ſome of the Few: call it Vajedd- 
ber, which is, and be ſpoke ; others call 


Bemiddebar, that is, in the deſort, becauſe i Wu. E. 
gives an account of the Iſraelites travelling diferer 
the wilderneſs; the Greeks, Lanu, G.. Saturd; 


of numbering the 


Numbers, upon account n 


people, and the Levites, 
chapters. 

NU"MERABLE (A.) any thing that may it 
numbered or counted. 5 

NU'MERAL (A.) ſomething pertaining ® 
belonging to numbers, 

NU'MERAL or NUME'RICAL ALGEBRA 
G.) is that which was anciently called the 
of .Cofſick Numbers, or that algebra that vi 

gures without letters. 10 


NUR 


hich teaches both how to order and diſpoſe 
vumbers regularly, and alſo to expreſs their 
vale both in words and writing. 
NUMERA'TOR (S.) one who reckons, num- 
hers, or accounts, an arithmetician, an au- 
ditor, &c. in that part of arithmetick that 


— treats of broken numbers, commonly called 
110 the doctrine of fractions, the numerator is 
as that which expreſſes how many parts of ſome 
whole ſum or thing are expreſſed or deſigned 
eof by the number wrote down uppermoſt or 
above another, and generally with a lin- 
be- drawn between them, thus, 4, where the 
expreſſion is three fourth parts of ſome Whole 
hich thing, 
y NUME'RICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
here number ; alſo any particular or individual per- 
and ſon or thing. z 
af NUMEROUS (A.) a great many, very fruit- 
rt of ful or abounding, manifold, often. 
mes NU'MEROUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, 
tu largeneſs of number. 
latter NU'MMED (A.) made ſtiff or motionleſs with 
oper- cold, or rendercd dead or without feeling by 
milar pinching, &c. 
with NUMNESS (S.) Riffneſs, deadneſs, &c. thro” 
ame; cold, pinching, ſqueezing, &c- 
mpo- NUMPS or NU”"M-SCULL (S.) a ſilly, fool- 
ivided ih, ignorant perſon. | 
unity, UN (S.) a woman that retires from the 
y the world into a religious houſe, and there, by ſo- 
WOL lemn vows, obliges herſelf to live unmar- 
nay it ried, under pretence of devoting herſelf to 
me are Cod's immediate ſervice. 
eeaule NUNCHION (S.) a meal between the et 
= e out of 
u we tup- board that as as 
ch vill come from ſchool, DO OP 
d fince WNCIATURE (s.) the office of a nuncio. 
antes UNCIO (S.) a meſſenger, ambaſſador, or 
res en“ miniſter ; but is ſeldom applied to any but 
alel m thoſe ſent from the pope. 
hw UNCUPA'TION (S.) a declaring, publiſhing, 
of % or ly affirming any thing in due form, 
ajedab- a the laſt will or teſtament of a perſon, be- 
; cal t fore proper witneſſes, &c. | | 
cauſe u. EA rox (s.) in Warwickſoire, an in- 
8 town, whoſe market is weekly on |. 
u, 85 Sturday ; diſtant from London 8a computed, 
ring tht Und 100 meaſured miles. 
ree fr UNNERY (s.) à convent or eloiſter for 


women or nuns 


UPTIAL 1 belonging to a 


marriage or 4 ; 
RSE (S.) a woman that males it her bu- 
lineks to attend fick le, or breed up and 
Ione hel Young chi 
J to look after, 
wi. 6 or take care of 


for children n 


NYM 


with the Gardeners, it means a place where 
they cultivate and grow young trees, in order 
to tranſp'ant them into other peoples gar- 
dens, &c. and ſometimes it means a ſchool, 
college, or univerſity, where youth are edu- 
cated, &c, Ne 

NU'RTURE (s.) inftruQion, education, ad- 
vice, direction, counſel, &c. | 

NU'SANCE (S.) any thing that is offenſive, 
hurtful, or vrejulicial; the Lawyers call 
writs granted upon theſe occaſions treſpaſſes 
and actions npon the caſe. 

NUT (S.) any thing that is contained withia 
a ſhale or ſhell that is brittle, or may be 
eafily cracked, as a filberd, cheſnut, walnut, 
ſmall-nut, &c. this is alſo applied to many 
other things, as the ſolid part of a ca'f's or 
lamb's liver, the heads that go on to ſcrews 
to faſten locks, &c. 

NU”TMEG (S.) an aromatick nut or ſpice 
brought from the Eaft- Indies, very much 
uſed upon many occafions ; they are encloſed 
in three different covers, the firſt thin, red- 
diſh, &c. called mace, and by ſome, though 
improperly, the flower of nutmeg ; this ſur- 
rounds the thell, which is a hard, thin, 
blackiſh cover, under or within which is a 
greeniſh film, within which is what we call the 
nutmeg, and is the kernel or fruit ; the whole 
commerce of nutmegs is in the hands of the 
Dutch Eaft- India company; it is reported 
that the birds devouring the nutmeg when 
ripe, give it back whole by ſtool, and that 
thus falling to the ground, beſmeared with 
viſcous matter, it takes root, and fo grows 
till it produces the tree. 

NU'TRIMENT (S.) food or nouriſhment of 
any fort or kind, whether ariſing from food 
or warmth, &c. 

NUTRITION (S.) a natural increaſe, where- 
by that which continually decays of any cor- 
poreal ſubſtance, is repaired by proper ſupplies 
and convenient nouriſhment. 

NUTRITIOUS or NU"TRITIVE (A.) of 

an agreeable nature, fitted to feed, nouriſh, 

or ſuſtain, or ſupport things in their 

or natural ſtate, by repleniſhing thoſe parts 

that by labour, &c. are weakened or worn 


out · 

NU'ZZLE (V.) to hide or bury the head in 2 
warm, ſoft, comfortable place, as a young 
child does in his nurſe's boſom. 

NYCTE-LIA (S.) feaſts in honour of Bacchus, 
fo called, becauſe they were celebrated in the 
night; theſe feafts were kept every three 

in the beginning of the fpring, by the 
ight of flambeaux, at which time riotous 
drinking, accompanied with all manner of 
debauchery, inſolence, and impurity, was 
practiſed to ſuch a degree, that the Romans 
were forced to forbid them, upon account of 
the - horrid diſorders that were committed at 


them. 
NY'MPHA (S.) the thin ſmall ſkin that in- 


&, 20d ſometimes 


child itſelf; 


{8s art ind in, both while they are in 


O 


the egg, and after they have undergone ſome 
viſible transformation; alſo little pieces of 
fleſh in a woman's privities ; alſo a hollow- 
neſe or void ſpace in the nether lip. 

NYMPHAEUM (S.) pnblick baths in the 
city of Rome, twelve in number, which were 
places of pleaſure, adorned with delightful 
fountains, cool grottos, and curious ſtatues 
of nymphs ; ſome remains of one of theſe 
baths are ſtill to be ſeen between Naples and 
Mount Veſuvius in Taly ; it is a ſquare build- 
ing, all of marble, has only one gate of en- 
trance, which leads down by ſome ſteps to a 
large grotto, paved with marble of divers 
colours ; the walls are all covered with ſhel!- 
work in a curiovs manner, repreſenting the 
twelve months of the year, and the four car- 
dinal virtues ; the water of a curious foun- 
tain, at the entry of the grotto, fills a canal 

that ſurrounds the place, which is adorned 
with the ſtatues and pictures of divers 
nymphs, and abundance of other pleaſant 
figures. 

NYMPHS (S.) heathen goddeſſes, that the 
poets have feigned to be the daughters of 
Oceans and Thetis, and made them to pre- 
fide over the rivers, ſprings, lakes, and ſeas ; 
they were diſtinguiſhed into Nereides and Nat - 
ade; the firſt took care of the ſea-waters, 
and the hitter of rivers, fountains, &c. they 
gave alſo the name of »ympbs to the country 
deities ; their Dryades and Hamadryades were 

s of foreſts; their Napeæ, nympbs of 

e meadows and groves ; and their Ore- 
ades, nymphs of the mountains; the Greeks 
and Phamcians called the ſouls of perſons 
deceaſed by this name, believing that the 
fouls of the dead wandered about the places 
where they had taken their greateſt delight 

- whilſt they were joined to their bodies, which 

* was the firſt reaſon of introducing the facri- 

* ficing in groves, and under great trees, as 
being ſuppoſed to be the haunts of departed 
ſouls ; and ſo the Greeks imagined their fore- 
fathers, the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try, who formerly lived in woods, &c. were 
decume Dryadet, thoſe that inhabited moun- 
tains Oreades, and the dwellers by the ſea- 
ſhore Nereides, and thoſe that lived by or near 
fountains, rivers, &c. Naiades. 


0 


S the ſourteenth letter of our alphabet, and 
the fourth vowel; it was formerly uſed as a 
numeral letter, for the number eleven, and 


when marked with a daſh, thus, O, it ſtood 
for eleven thouſand ; among the Jip, this 
letter at the beginning, or before the name of 
2 family, is a character of dignity, as the 
O Neals, O Carras, &c, are confiderable fa- 


OAR 
milies among them; it is a cu 
lords of ht Eingdom to bp 975 
their names, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
commonalty ; this letter is likewi{ uled « 
an inter jection of admiration, calling, deſi 
ing, derifion, and indignation; among the 
Ancients, it was the hieroglyphick or ſym- 
bol of eternity; among Ii, as well a; * 
mong the Greeks and Latins, this letter 3 
frequently wrote and not pronounced, ag in 
people, &c. 
OAF (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant wench, « 
1 —— 4 a 8 miſerly wretch, g 
8 (A.) filly, fooliſh, ignorant 
OA'FISHNESS 6. fooliſhneſs, &t. 2 
OAK (S.) a large timber tree, of which that 
of the Engliſh growth are moſt durable uy 


© 


SFF. mo wo A 


ſtrong, for ſhip-building and other hear f. — 
vices; the foreign oats, when _ oy 
planks of proper thickneſs, make wht x tru 
call wainſcotting, principally uſed by the ah. ”_ 
net-makers and joyners for the inf d thi 
churches, noblemens houſes, &c. from the _ 
natural ſtrength and duration of this wal, is * 
the tree is become the emblem of fireagt, New 
virtue, conſtaney, long life, &c. falſe 
OA'KAM or QA'KUM (S.) on Ship-burl ocea! 
is old ropes, c. untwiſted, and ſo pulled at lawf 
into flax or hemp again; alſo tow, flax, 1 God 
hemp, being ſo employed about a hy, i woll 
called white oakum, which is uſed to d DAT- 
into the ſeams, and all other parts uber cats | 
water is ſuppoſed or ſuſpected to come in or DAG 
through. feed | 
OAK BALLS, APPLES, or CONES ($, bread, 
fort of galls or excreſcencies, that natural DA'ZIN 
grow out of the oak. Oimir 
OA'KEN (A.] any thing made of oak, Da'zy 


or appertaining to 
oak. 


OA'KHAM or OK E' HAM (S.) ſituste int 
pleaſant valley of Catmauſe, and though iti 
not large, yet it is the county-town of Ae 

re, where the affizes and ſeſſions : 
held; the buildings whereof are pretty pu- 
eſpecially the church, free-ſchool, and ho 
tal; the caſtle is gone to decay, and is 1 
uſed for holding the affizes in, &c, its week 
market on Saturday is pretty well ſerved wt 
proviſions ; diſtant from London 68 comy 
and 94 meaſured miles. | 

OA'KHAMPTON or rn 
in Devenſbire, a large borough-tow?, © 
ſends two members to parliament, and bf 
verned by 2 mayor, burgeiſes, recorder, 
hath a very good market for proviſions i 
ly on Saturdays ; diſtant from Lain 10 
computed, and 193 meaſured miles. 

OAR (S.) an inftrument wherewith ry 
and others row boats, galleys, Kc. 1 
inſtrument for brewers to their 0 


N 


with. u n & 
OARS (8.) 2 boat rowed with two 9 s th, 
which paſſengers, upon the river of Je ale fte 


|  ppy double che price of thoſe boats Mt 


OBE 


but by one man, which though they 
* the _ — boats that were rowed by — 
before of hands, are called ſcullers, when row- 

one. 

ue . 75 is a ſolemn appeal to Almighty 
defir. Cod, defiring his mercy and protection no 
8 the otherwiſe than the matter or thing affirmed 
r fym- is true or falſe; aud when this is done in 
as 2 open court, or before a magiſtrate, appointed 
ter 8 for that purpoſe, where a perſon is called to 
„unn :v6 evidence, Kc. it is called a legal oath ; it 


1 alſo called a corporal oath, becauſe the per- 
ſon layeth his hand upon ſome part of the 
ſcripture, and alſo kiſſeth the book, the law 


ing it the beſt way of coming at the 
> — appoints this phraſe, So help me 
h thok Crd, to be the concluſion, thereby intimat- 
able and ing, that the ſwearer ſhall pawn his expecta - 
an fer tion of God's bleſſing in this life, and of eter- 
yn into nal falvation in the life to come, upon the 
phat ve truth of what he ſwears ; ſometimes it means 
he cabi- 1 yow or firm reſolution to perform ſome- 
nfide of thing, as living chaſtly and ſingle, like the 
rom the puns and friars 3 all profane and falſe ſwearing 
is word, is very ſtrictly forbid both in the Old and 
ftrengd, New Teftament ; as is alſo ſwearing by any 
falſe Gods, &c. but when the neteſſity or 
p. H occaſion requires, we may innocently and 
ulled out lwfully ſwear and take an oath by the true 
flax, of God, for the maintenance or diſcovery of the 
truth, 


DAT-MEAL (S.) flower or meal made of 
cats threſhed, cleanſed, and ground. 
3 ſort of corn or grain to 
feed 

bread 


VAZINESS or OO*'ZINESS (S.) muddineſs, 
llimineſs, c. 

DAZ or OO'ZY (A.) ſoſt, muddy, ſlimy, 

mixed with earth and water, of the confi(- 

tence of batter for puddings. 

VBDU'RACY or OBDU'RATENESS (S.) 


puph it ſubbornneſs , wilfulneſs , obſtinacy, 5 

1 of Ie blenefs, | 
rr (a.) obſtinate, hardened, wil- 
etty £99 ful, ſtubborn, 2 5 5 
ans) bv er DIENCE or OBE'DIENTWNESS (S.) 
a the ſubmitting to, or complying with the or 
it 


en, laws, or commands 6f another; ard 
this is of two ſorts or kinds, viz. ache, where 
is done, and paſſive, where ſome- 


complying, yielding, or 0- 

* PBEISANCE (s.) bowing, or paying-refpect 
Wer Perſon, & congee, or reverence. 

0 1 PPELIKS (S.) in Arise, ate quadrin- 

att Bur pyramids, very tall and Wender, raiſed 

ornament in ſome 5 to 

1 extravagant largeneſs of ſome parti- 

or to ſerve us a monument of 


with, and ſometimes uſed to make 


OB 1 
ſome memerahle tranſaQion, frequently in- 
riched with — and hieroglyphicks, 
relating to the action or thing deſigned to be 
commemorated; ſome affirm that an obe/; 
ard a pyramid differ, that the firſt has a 
very ſmall baſe, and the latter a very la 
one; others ſay an cbeliſt muſt be all of one 
ſtone, whereas a pyramid may be of many; 
the proportions of theſe ſorts of monuments 
are, that the height ſhould be from nine to 
ten times the thickneſs, and that the thick- 
neſs at top muſt never be leſs than half, nor 
more than three fourths of the thick neſs or 
diameter at bottom; theſe ſort of monu- 
ments were very early in antiquity ; the 
Arabrtans call them Pharaob's needles, and 
the Egyptian prieſts the fingers of the ſon ; 
they differed very much as to their coſtlineſs, 
magnitude, and magnificence ; ſome being 
erected by kings, others by noblemen, and 
others by the peſts ; but all of them were 
made of very hard ſtore, or a fort of ſpeck- 
led marble, till after the conqueſt of Egype, 
and baniſhment of their prieſts by Cambyſes, 
. Sc, When the Romans conquered this part 
of the world, they cauſed ſeveral of theſe 
obelifts to be tranſported to Rome, one of 
which is ſtill remaining; in Printing, the 
mark (+) which is uſed as a reference to 
ſomething in the margin, goes by this name. 

OBEY” (V.) to fubmit to, or perform the or- 
ders or commands of another, eſpecially thoſe 
in publick authority. 

OBEY'ING (S.) the complying with, or ſub- 

| —— to the orders or commands of an- 
other. 

OBEY'ING SIGNS (S.) the fix ſouthern ſigns 

of the Zodiack. 

OBJE'CT (V.) to find fault with, to oppoſe, 
- _ res ſons or arguments againſt the doing 
OT A g · 

'O'BJECT (s.) fomething that occupies the 
ſenſe of ſeeing, and from thence called the 
materia} obje& ; or it is ſometimes taken for 
the ſubject or matter which an art or 
ſcience is built or ſuſpends itſelf ; and ſome- 
times it means a thing or matter that is 
| formed in the mind, either by the ſenſation 
of ſomething actually vifible, or purely by the 
ſtrenęth of imagination. | 

O'BJECT GLASS (S.) that glaſs in a teleſcope 

or microſcope fixed or put on in that end next 

to the object. 

'OBJE'CTION (s.) a finding fault with, or 

by C—_— from a propoſition laid down by 

another, 

OBJECTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to an object. 

OBFE”"CTOR (s.) the perſon that oppoſes any 
argument, or poſitive ion, one re- 
fuſs to give his aſſent to what another perſog/ 

- 'affirms, ſays, declares, or demands. 

O'BIT (S.) in our ald Ca/tors, was x faneral- 
ſolemaity, or office for the dead, commonly 
performed when the corpſe lay in the church 


: 


unburied 3 


OBL 
- mnburied ; ſometimes it ſigniſies an anniver- | 
- fary office or maſs, held yearly in the church 
of Rome, on ſome. particular day, in com- 
memoration of ſome deceaſed perſon. 
OBITUARY or MO'RTUARY (S.) a re-. 
- Siſter that contained the names of the ſeveral 
petſons deceaſed, and the days of their inter- 
ment; it is ſometimes uſed for a book con- 
taining the foundation or inſtitution of the 
ſeveral obits. | 
OBJURGA'TION (S.) a binding by oath, a 
iding or reproving. 
OBLA'TI (S.] were certain ſecular perſons 
who out of a miſguided zeal refigned them 
ſelves and their eſtates to ſome monaſtery 
and were thereupon admitted as lay-brothers ; 
ſome were ſo extravagant as to give their 
whole families for the uſe and ſervice of the 
monaſtery, and as far as in them lay, oblige 
their deſcendants to the ſame kind of ſervi- 
tude ; and theſe were adillitted by putting the 
bell-ropes of the church round their necks, 
and as a mark of ſervitude, a few pence on 
their heads ; theſe were allowed religious ha- 
- bits, but different from thoſe of the monks. 
BLA'TIONS (S.) properly fignify any of 
thoſe things offered or given to God as a fa- 
crifice, c. and afterwards it came to figni 
any thing that was dedicated to the churc 
or prieſts, ſuch were the gifts or offerings 
made to the prieſts for ſaying maſs, legacies 
of dying perſons appointed for any religious 
uſe whatever ; till the 4th century, the 
church or prieſthood had no other mainte- 
nance or allowance than the free gifts or cha- 
tions of the people. a 
OBLECTA'TION (S.) pleaſure, delight, re- 
creation, &c. of any kind. 
O'BLIGATE (V.) to oblige, compel, bind, 
tie, or force, either by power, good offi- 


— 


ces, &c. 
OBLIG ACTION (S.) 1 encouragement, 
bond, or other writing, that requires ſome- 


thing to be done; there are various cauſes, 
from whence there are various names of theſe 
ebligations. 

Civil Obligations, thoſe that take their riſe 
from civil authority only, as the ſubmitting 
to on act of parliament, &c. 

Moral Obligations, Ic. thoſe that are con- 
. cerned only about poſſible things, or caſes, as, 

- T will come and ſee you to-morrow, which na- 
turally implies no extraordinary event hap- 
pening to hinder, 

Natural Obligations, thoſe that ariſe from 
the law of nature. 

Perpetual Obligations, thoſe that oblige a 

n continually, as to honour God, &c. 
O'BLIGATORINESS (S.) of a binding, com- 
„or forcing quality or nature. 
O'BLIGATORY (A.) ſomething that carries 
a fort of or compulſion along with it. 
OBLI'GE (V.) to compel, conſtrain, force, 
— alſo to favour a perſon by doing a 


| OBO 
OBLIGET' (S.) a perſon to whom 4 


obligat bad & 


ory writing is ; 
OBLI'GING (A.) nur — 
— alſo engaging, friendly, or 
TRE | 
OBLIGO'R (S.) the perſon ; 
bond or — to fo on * =_ 
OBLI'QUE (As) crooked, aide, awry, out 
a ſtraight line, Ac. in Trigonometry, all u- 
gles greater or leſſer than right ones, are 
called obligue angles z ſo of any two lines thy 
fall upon one another, if that which i; fa 
poled to be the acting line in its falling, ww 
not at its contact form a right angle, it 
called an oblique line 5 fo a plane in Dialiy 
that inclines to the horizon, is called n 4. 
ligue plane; alſo thoſe people, or that plac 
or nation w orizon cuts the equator c- 
liquely, and the pole is raiſed above the hai 
zon equal to the latitude of the place, ws 
laid to have or inhabit an cb igue ſphere ; wi 
they never have their days and nights ul 
but at the time of the equinox; and # 
Grammar, all thoſe caſes where the tem- 
nation of the noun varies, are called d 
cales ; ſo in Navigation, when a ſt'y a 
between the four cardinal points, it is call 
oblique failing z in Aſtronomy, an arch of th 
equator intercepted between the firit point i 
Aries, and that point of the equator which 
riſes together with a ftar, &c. is calei a- 
—— which is numbered from af 
to weſt, 
OBLFQUITY (S.) that circumſtance or ati 
of a thing that renders it oblique. 
OBLITERATE (A.) to rub out, to forgt, 
blot, cancel, or make void. 
OBLITERA'TION (S.) a rubbing, blotting 
or waſhing out, a cancelling or making wh 


a forgetting, &c, 
OBLI'VION (S.) forgetfulneſs; all a if 
of or of a prince, whe 


way 
O'BLONG (s.) a vulgar term for whit 


b with or without being required, | 


puniſhed ; alſo offenfive or . 
OBNO'XIOUSNESS (.) the fate or e 
tion — — — 
OBNUBILA'TION (s.) a making or we 
O'BOLUS (S.) an ancient filver coin, i 
the ſixth parth of a drachma, or piece n © 
pence half. penny with us ; * — 
© þ half a foruple in weight it h 00% 58K 
rally. taken for the Latin name of c! guy 
penox, though ancieatly it brut W 


OBS 


| of coin, let the value be what 
Wor was therefore univerſally called 


— . 
OBREPTIT IOUS (A.) clandeſtine, unfair, 
private ; fo thoſe patents that are, or have 
been obtained irregularly, or without letting 
the truth be known, are thus called, and are 
in their own nature void, 
OBSCENE (A.) filthy, debauched, naſty, or 
immodeſt talk or actions. 


OBSCE'NENESS or OBSCENITY (s.) 


words or actions that indicate impurity, un- 
chaſtity, lewdneſs, bawdy, or ſmuttineſs. 

Camera OBSCU'R A 655 a room where the 
licht is prevented from coming in at more 
than one place about the bigneſs of a ſhilling, 
in which a glaſs being fixed, conveys the 
nys from external objecte, to a wall, or 
ſheet hung up on purpoſe to receive them, 
where whatever paſſes without, is ſeen per- 
ſectly within. 

OBSCURA'TION (S.) a darkening, or ren- 
dering a place or thing not capable of being 
ſeen ; alſo a diſguifing a ſtory or argument, 
ſo that the truth cannot be perceived, 
BSCU'RE (A.) dark, gloomy ; alſo unin- 
telligible, difficult; alſo a perſon in a private 
ation or cpacity, that lives retired or un- 
known. 

DBSCU'RE (V.) to render a thing dark or 
difficult ; alſo to hide, blemiſh, or ſecret the 
excellencies of another. 

BSCU'RITY or OBSCU'RENESS (S.) in 
Scripture, it means, ſorrow, grief, ſadneſs, 
and ſometimes the grave, &c. alſo wilful ig- 
norance, and hardneſs of heart ; and in com- 


nm Speech, privateneſs of living z alſo dark- | 


nels, difficulty, &c. 

VBSECRA'TION (S.) an earneſt begging, de- 
fring, or entreating z and in Rbhetorick, it is 
that figure, whereby the orator implores the 
aſiſtance of ſome other being diſtinct from 
himſelf, whether it be God or man, &c. 

VBSEQUIES (S.) funeral rites or honours paid 
to the de-d willingly and cheerfully by the 
E to ſhe their reſpect to the 

4 


VBYE'QUIOUS (A.) complaiſant, ſubmiſſive, 
dutiful, obliging, &c. 

PBSEQUIOUSNESS (S.) a willingneſs, of 
22 to pleaſe, an earneſt deſire to oblige 
PBSERVABLE (A.) worthy or deſerving 
to be taken notice of, minded, or kept in 


memory, 

ERV ABLENESS (.) the merit, deſert, 
or valuableneſs of any thing, that makes it 
bene of bring regarded, done, or per- 

dee VAN CF (s.) the fulfillin 
; E (S. t, perform · 
ng, and keeping the laws, ordinagces, and 
— cur ſuperiors, whether civil or 
AV 

ES (S.) rules, orders, laws 
« cuſtoms tor any ſect or ſociety to ob- 


ö 


OBS 


ſerve, particularly thoſe of monaſteriew 

OB3E'RVANT (a.) dutiful, obedient; dilf= 
gent, reſpectful, punctual in keeping one's 
word or promitle. 

OBSERVANTINES (S.) a branch of the 
Franciſcan order, or part of the Grey-Friars, 
who are thus called upon account of obliging 
themſelves, by ſtrict vows, to a rigid obſerya- 
tion of the rules of their ion. 

OBSE'RV ANTNESS (S.) dutifulneſs, roſpect- 
fuloeſs, diligent care to perform or keep one's 
word or promiſe. 

OBSERVA TION (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the 
minding, regarding, doing, or 
ſomething according to rule, order, or law; 
and ſometimes a note, remark, or conſe- 
quence that does or may follow from ſome» 
thing laid down or done ; and ſometimes it 
means only taking the heights, diſtances, &c. 
of the ſun, moon, ftars, &c. with proper 
inſtruments, &@ for various purpoſes, eſpe- 
cially for finding the latitude and longitude of 
particular places, &c. 

OBSERVA'TOR (S.) one who is either ap- 
pointed, or takes upon himſelf the office of 
regarding or looking after, or into other peo- 
ples manners or behaviours; alſo a monitor 
in a ſchool, &c. 

OBSE'RVATORY (S.) a houſe or proper 
place built and accommodated with all man- 
ner of inftruments, &c. for aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations, in order to make proper improve - 
ments, and regulations for the calculating 
eclipſes, &c. finding the regular ſyſtem of 
the planets, particularly that of the moon, 
whoſe irregularities require more than ordina - 
"7 pains to compoſe into a compleat ſyſtem, 

an any of the others; for which reaſon 
there have been divers places built, and fur- 
niſhed both with perſons and inſtruments z 
the moſt noted of which in Europe, are thoſe 
of Tycho Brabe, in the iſland of Ween, y 
tween the coaſts of Schonen and Zeland, 
the Baltick, where the labours of 20 years 
produced what is called his catalogue, &c. 
that at Paris, erected by Lewis XIV. to ob- 
ſerve the ſtars and planets, and alſo the con- 
gelations, confrigerations, indurations, con- 
ſervations, &c. of the air and other meteors x 
for which purpoſe the building is four · ſquare, 
anſwering to the four cardinal points of the 
world, raiſed 80 fcot from the ground, and 
its found-tion as mach below it ; it is three 
ſtories high, with a terraſs on the top of it, 
from whence the whole horizon appears flat, 
and even the ſtair-caſe is a very curious con- 
trivance, being after the manner of a ſcrew; 
and fo ordered, that from the bottom there 
is a full fight of the ſtars that paſs the Ze- 
nith ; this place is likewiſe well furniſh 
with proper inſtruments and learned men, 
who bave publiſhed ſeveral uſeful matters re- 
lating to aſtronomy and geography, &c. The 
royal Obſervatory at Greemwich near London, 
9 — 


OBS 


4 great many years by Mr, Flanſtzed, whoſe | 


indefatigable induſtry, and accurate ſkill , 
have produced large volumes for the uſe and 
benefit of all the admirers of aftronomy ; 
there is now ſcarce any univerſity or college 
where the mathematicks are taught or ſtu- 
died, but what are furciſhed with obſerwato- 

riet for the ſame purpoſe, though far ſhort of 
thoſe mentioned above. The late emperor 
of China, at the interceſſion of ſome miſſio- 
naries, alſo erected a ſumptuous obſervatory at 
Peking, which is furniſhed with ſome very 
large inftruments, but not fo curiouſſy made 
or contrived as the European ones. 

OBSE'RVE (V.) to mind, heed, keep, live 
by, or ſubmit to the rules, orders, and com- 
mands of another ; alſo to think or meditate 
upon, carefully watch, look after, or take 
notice of any perſon or thing, ſometimes to 
imitate, and ſometimes to puniſh, &c. alſo 
to make aſtronomical obſ@vations, in order 
to find the latitude or longitude of places, and 
ſo to find their bearing and diſt ince for the 
uſes of navigation and geography, &c. 

OB3E'RVER (S.) one that looks on, or over 
a perſon or thing, to take notice how, or 
what is done; and in Air nom, it particu- 
larly means the perſon that watches the 
coming of the ſun, moon, or ſtars to the 
meridian, the ecliples of the ſatellites or lu- 
minaries, &c. | 

OBSE'SSION (S.) a ſurrounding, encompaſſing, 
beſieging, &c; and when confidered phyſical- 

„ is what is called madneſs ; but religiauſly, 

means being poſſeſſed or influenced by ſome 
evil ſpirit or devil; though the nice diſtiu- 
guiſhers ſay, that poſſeſſion conſiſis in the de- 
vil's aQtualiy entering and reſiding in the af- 
flicted perſon ; but obſeſſion, they ſay, is when 
without entering into the body of the perſon, 
he beſieges him without, and torments or 
diſturbs him, like a troubleſome gueſt, who 
follows and teazes the perſon from whom he 
reſolves to get ſome advantage; the marks of 
this diſorder are ſaid to be the being liſted up 
into the air, and thrown down with violence 
againſt the ground without being hurt, to 
ſpea; ſtrange languages, that the perſon had 
never learned, &c. 

OBSI'DION AL CROWN (S.) a crown or 
wreath the Remans honoured ſuch of their 
generals with, as had delivered the Reman 
army, when at any time they were beſieged 


or ſurrounded by their enemies; this crown | 


was made of graſs or herb; found upon the 
ſpot or ſoil where the action was performed, 
and made and put on by the ſoldiers. ; like- 
wiſe to thoſe who held out vr taiſed the ſiege 
of a town, fortreſs, &c. 
OBSOLE'TE (A.) grown old and out of uſe, 
laid by, or diſcontinued. 
OBSOLE TEN ESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of a word, faſhion, law, or cuſtom that is 
grown old, or out of uſe, | 


O'BSTACLE (S.) any thing that h'nders or 


OBV 


prevents a perſon from doing ſormeth; 
he is defirous to do or — hing that 

O'BSTINACY or O'BSTINATENESS ($ 
ftubbornneſs, wilfulneſs, refolutenes % 
terminedneſs, inflexi although in the 
wrong. 

O'BSTINATE (A.) felf-willed, : : 
termined, reſolved, that will not ors he 
the advice or counſel of others. 

OBSTRE'PEROUS (A.) noiſy, lows, tal. 
ing, quarrelſome. 8 

OBSTREPEROUSN ESS (S.) the qual ty, ir- 
clination, diſpoſition, or action of making a 
loud noiſe, din, or qusrrelſome brawline, 

OBSTRU'CT (V.) to hiuder, tcp, hut up 
prevent, or diſappoint, 

OBSTRU'CTION (S.) a hindrance, Qoppage 
prevention, or diſappointment ; in Phyjet, 
it is the ſhutting or ſtopping up the pores er 
paſſages of the body, either by contraction, 
_ the entrance of ſome foreign body inty 
them. 

OBSTRU'CTIVE (A. ) of a hindering or pre- 
ventive nature, 

OBSTRU*ENCY-(S.) the quality or diſpoſition 
of things or medicines that ccndenſe the pores 
of the body, or allay the rapid or too ſuiſt 
motion ef the blood. 

OBSTUPEFA'CTION (S.) a ſtupifying, aſton- 
iſhing, baſhing, amazing, &c. 

OBTAIN (V.) to get or acquire what a perſun 
was ſollicitous after, or deſirous of. 

OBTENEBRA'”TION (S.) a clouding or mak- 
ing dark. 

OBTESTA'TION (S.) an earneſt requeſt, a 
ſollicitous or preſſing deſire, &c. 

OBTRECT ACTION (S.) a flandering or evil- 
ſpeaking of a perſon, eſpecially while he is 
abſent, or behind his back. 

OBTRU DE (V.) to force or impoſe upon a 
perſon ſomething contrary to his inclination, 

OBTRU'SION (S.) a rude or forcible thruſting 
into a perſon's company, or compulſion to 
ſomething diſpleaſing to him. 

OBTU'SE (A.) blunt-pointed, heavy, dull- 
witted, &c. in Trigonometry, thoſe angie 
that contain more than ninety cegrees, at 
are greater than a right angle, are called - 
tuſe angles. 

OBTU SEN ESS (S.) bluntneſe, dull cage, 
pointed, or witted. 

OBVE'NTIONS (S.) in the od Law Bak, 

ſometimes ſignified offerings, - gifts, or p. 

ſents made to the prieſts or church; 

ſometimes the rents, incomes, or revenues 

a ſpiritual living. 

O'BVIATE (V.) to take away, prevent, make 
clear, &c. and this word is commonly #7 
plied to difficulties or objections made to 20 
argument or thing, which are ſaid to be ob- 
viated by being illuſtrated, cleared, or 10. 
ſwered, and the truth made to appear fer 
ſectly intelligible. 

O'BVIOUS (A.] plain, eaſy to be ſeen d dn. 
det ſtood. 
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OCC 
ESS (S.) eaſineſs or plainneſa to 

* od or underſtood. 

OBUMBRA'TION (S.) an overſhadowing, 
hiding, or concealing. 

OCCA'SION (S.) a goddeſs honoured by the old 
heathens, as one who preſided over the fitteſt 
or propereſt time to do or perform any thing, 
and was commonly repreſented in the form 
of a naked woman, bald behind, with a 
long lock on her forehead, with one of her 
feet in the air, the other on a whee!, holding 
a razor in one hand, and a fail in the other; 
her feet were alſo winged, and the wheel in 
continual motion, to ſhew that opportunity 
is alwavs inconſtant and momentary, ſo that 
if not made uſe of when it offers, it ſoon 
ſlips away, leaving repentance behind it as a 
perpetual companion; this word has various 
meanings with us at this time; for ſome- 
times it ſignifies a fit, convenient, or proper 
time to do or perform any thing in ; and 
ſometimes it fignifies neceflity or want of an- 
other's aſſiſtance ; and ſometimes it means a 
reaſon why a perſon does, or does not per- 
form any thing. 

OCCA'SIONAL (A.) accidental, according as 
time or opportunity requires, caſual ; allo 
cauſe, reaſon, &c. 

OCCA'SIONS (S.) neceſſary buſineſs, concerns 
or affairs, 

O'CCIDENT (.) the weſt part of the world, 
or that part of the horizon where the equa- 
tor, or a ſtar therein, deſcends into the lower 
hemiſphere ; but it is frequently, though im- 
properly, taken for all that arch of the hori- 
ron, which Ccefines the occidual amplitude of 
the ſtars; former'y the weſt was reckoned 
from the Fartunate Iflands, but now gene- 
rally from the Azores, 

0CC'DE'NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the weſt, weſtern, towards or inclining to it ; 
ſo a ſtar is (aid to be occidental, when it ſets 
afrer the ſun, | 

UCCIDE'NT ALNESS (S.) the ſituation of 
any thing in or towards the weft, + 

OCCULT (A.) dark, hid, unknown, ſecret. 

UCCULTA'TION (S.) a hiding, concealing, 
or rendering private; in Afrenamy, it is all 
the time any ſar or planet is hid from or 
f2ht in an eclipſe, 

UCCU'LT LINE (S.) in confirutting any 
ſcheme, &c. geometrically, is a line that is 
only aflifting or helpful to the compleating 
the ſcheme, and is therefore drawn very 
{mall, or with ſome matter that will rub out 
gn, when the purpoſe for which it was 

— ſerved. 

LTNESS (S.) the quality or nature of 
thoſe things — obſcured 0 hid from our 
comprehenſion or underſtanding, 

OCCULT QUALITIES s.) are ſuch pro- 
peities that divers bocies are endowed with, 
the cauſe whereof is unknowp, as that of 
the loadſtone, &c. , 


OCCULT SCI'ENCES (s.) are ſuch as have 


OCT 
no demonſtration accompanying them, but 
de upon facts, which are oftener miſ- 
taken than found out; ſuch are magick, 
aſtrology, &c. 

O'CCUPANT or O'CCUPIER (S.) the poſ- 
ſeſſor, enjoyer, or uſer of any thing; in 
Law, if a tenant holds lands, &c. for the 
term of another's life, and ſuch tenant die 
firſt, leaving that other to ſurvive, he that 
firſt enters to hold that term out, is called 
an cccupant; fo if a tenant for bis own life, 
grant over his eſtate to another, if the gran 
tee dies, there ſhall be an occupant. 

OCCUPA'TION (S.) a trade, buſineſs, or 
employment; in Law, it is the putting a 
man out of his freehold in time of war; it. 
is alſo uſed to expreſs the holding, tenure, or 
poſſeſſion of lands or tenements, | 

O'CCUPY (V.) to uſe or polleſs ; alſo to deal 
or trade in any commodity ; alſo to know, or 
carnally lie with a woman. 

O*CCUPYING (S.) uſing, poſſeſſing, enjoy- 

_ inp, &c, : 

OCCUR (V.) to happen or meet by chance, 
to throw or put one's ſelf in the way of a 
perſon or thing on purpoſe. 

OCCU'RRENCES (S.) the ſeveral matters, 
things or buſineſs that happen or come to 
paſs by chance, or accidentally ; alſo the fe- 
veral particulars that make up a news-paper. 

OCCU'RRING or OCCU'RRENT (A.) 

offering, meeting, happening, coming to 

paſs; &c. 

O'CEAN (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the univerſal 

aſſemblage of waters that ſurround or en- 

compaſs the whole earth; and ſometimes 
only a part, or great ſea, as the Atlantick 
ccean, or that between Europe and Africa on 
the weſt, and America on the eaſt, &c. ſo 
they ſay the German ocean, &c. among the 

Antients, it was the god of the fea, and faid 

to be the ſon of Heaven and Yefla, the huſ- 

band of Terhys, and the father of Rivers and 

Fountains ; he was alſo called the father of 

al things, upon that principle that water was 

the ſeed of the univerſe. | 

OCHLO'CRACY (S.) a government, where- 

in the common people bear the ſway. 

O'CKAMY (S.) a fort of mixed meta], for- 

merly much uſed for ſpoons and other uten- 

fils, in which braſs was a principal ingre- 
dient, but now left off, in the room of 
which the bath-metal, both white and yel- 
low, and ſeveral other compoſitions are now 

uſed for buttons, buc'cles, ſpoons, &c. 

O'CKINGHAM (S.) in Berkfire, is a large 

well - frequented town, containing ſeveral 

ſtreets, with a handſome market-houſe in 
the midſt of the town ; its market is week - 
ly on Tueſday, when befides proviſions, large 
quantities of filk-fiockings are brought, the 
marufacture of this place, and the neigh- 

touring villages; diſtant frem London 28 

computed, and 33 meaſured miles. 

OCTAE'DRON or OCTAHE'DRON (99.6 
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O CU 


ſolid geometrical figure, contained under eight 
equal and equilateral triangles. 

O'CTAGON (S.) a figure or plane contained 
under eight equal fides and angles. 

OCTA'NGULAR (A.) ſomething that hath 
eight ang'es. 

O'CTANT (S.) a mathematical inſtrument 
that contains 45 degrees, or the one eighth 
part of a circle ; with the Aſtrolqgers, it is 
when one planet is in aſpect or poſition to an- 
other 45 degrees. 

O'CTAPLA (S.) a book, particularly the Bi- 
b'e, that is wrote or printed in eight lan- 
puages or verſions, 

O'CTAVE (s.) is a muſical Term, and ſigni- 
fies an interval of eight incluſive ſounds, or 
different degrees of tone; ſome make no dif- 
ference between the uniſcn and «fave ; but 
the truth is, there is a great deal, for the 
vibrations of the zcuter tone are twice re- 
peated, for once of the graver ; ſo that the 
proportion of ſound forming the two extreams 
of an ofave, are in numbers or lines, as 2 
to 1, ſo that two chords or ſtings of the 
ſame matter, thickneſs, and ter ſion, one 
whereof is double the length of the other, 
produces the ofawe; this is alſo called the dia- 
paſon; the divifion of the eve forms all 
the poſſible chords that can be made. 

O'CTAVES (S.) in the i Ages of Chriſtia- 
nity, were certain rep*titions of the ſervice of 
the grand feſtivals, the eighth day aſter the 
feſtival itſelf, which were obſerved in the 
Engliſh church up to the Saxon times, called 

by them the Cas. | 

 OCTA'VO (S.) among the Printers and Book- 
ſellers, is a book ſo printed, that eipent leaves 
or ſixteen pages make but one ſheet of paper, 
as is this you now read. 

OcrENNIAL (A.) any thing done or re- 
peated every eigbth year. 

* OCTHO'DES (S.) in Medicine, are vlcers, 
whoſe fides are callous, or of the nature of 
warts, and not maligne nt. 

OCTO'BER (S.) by our vulgar computation, 
is the tenth month of the year, but by the 
legel account the eighth, and was therefore 
ſo called by the Romaxzs ; it is alſo the name 
of ſtrong beer or ale, that is uſually brewed 
about that time, and therefore ſo called; the 
Painters repreſent this month in a g»rment of 

the colour of decaying leaves and flowers, 
being crowned with a garland of oak-leaves 
with acorns, holding in his right hand a 
ſcorpion, and in his left a baſket filled with 
cheſnuts, medlars, fervices, &c. 

O'CTOSTYLE (S.) is any building that has 
eight pillars or columns in front, 

O'CULAR (A.) ſomething beloning to the 
eyes or fight; alſo any thing clear, plain, 
or viſible; fo ocular demonſtration is any thing 
that is evident or clear to the fight, fo that 
no diſpute can be made of the truth or cer- 
tainty thereof. 


cis (8.) one Killed in ther part of 


O DO 


anatomy that teaches the confiruttion 
fituation of the eyes and their parts, — 
with the diſeaſes and infirmities thereusto 
be'onging, and their cures. 

ODD (A.) the quality of a num ber being un- 
even, as 7, 9, 1, 31, &c. al© any thing 
that is ſtrange, whimſical, or unaccouatable. 

O'DDNESS (S.) unevenneſs of number; lb 
the fantaſt'cal humourſomneſs of a perſon's 
temper or diſpoſition z alſo the uncommon- 
neſs of a dranght, picture, or other fancy. 
work; alſo the ſingularity of the manner « 
form of any thing whatever. 

ODE (S.) among the Ancients, ſignified a fong 
or poet cal compoſition fit for ſinging, which 
was uſually performed with the inſtrument 
called the lyre accompanying the voice, in 
boncur of their gods, heroes, and great me, 

and ſometimes upon other ſubjeQts, from 
whence ſuch poems wete in general called h. 
rie poems ;; in the Modern Poetry, it is whit 
is called a lyric poem, confitting of lorg and 
ſhort verſcs, diſtinguiſhed into ſtanza'i, where. 
in the ſame meaſure is conſlantly preſerve, 
to commemorate or praiſe ſome noble aQtions 
or great men, as thoſe of Pricr, Welfted, F. 
The diſtinguiſhing character of this ſcrt of 
poet y is ſeveetneſs, the poet endeavouring ty 
ſooth his auditors or readers by the variety of 
the verſe, and the delicacy of the words, the 
beauty of the numbers, and a choice ef ſach 
things as are moſt beautiful in themſelves for 
the ſubje of his deſcription. 

ODEUM (S.) a place among the Arie; 
where the muſicians practiſed. tried, or r- 
hearſed their muſick, before they played in 
the publick theatres 3 a!ſo where mu 
prizes were firove for by the ſeveral per- 
formers ; ſometimes it-fignifies the chuir of a 
church, where they ſing the ſervice. 

O'DIHAM (S) a ſmall corporate-town in 
Hampſhire, whole market is weekly on &. 
turday; diſtant from London 34 computes, 
ard 41 meaſured miles. 

O'DIN (S.) a god amorg the ancient Dam, 
who together with ancther called Thor, wa 
ſupp>ſed to preſide over battles and war 
affairs; ſome learned men imagine, th! 
theſe and ſ vers] others of the northern de- 
ties were megicians, who by their art pet. 
ſuaded the pe. p'e into the belief of their be. 
ing the gods they worſhipped, only for tht 
advantage of commerce among them they a 
ſumed human forms. : 

O*DIOUS (A.) hateful, deſpiſed ; alſo heinors 
ſhameful. ridicylous, &c. a 

O'DIOUSNESS (8.) ſhameſnlneſs, abamins 
bleneſs, heinouſ.eſs, hatefulnef. 

O'DIUM (s.) ſcandal, hatred, grudge, blame, 
cenſure, reproach, 

ODO'NTAGRA (S.) the ſurgeons name fe 
an inſtrument wherew:th they craw teeth. | 

ODO'NTALGY {8.) the diſeaſe called th 
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OF 
8.) medicines applied to, or 

— — bon Gary . 

unto ODOUR (s. ) the ſcent or ſmell that any thing 


er ODORTVFEROUS 


emits. 
'FEROUS 
* ODOURI ſant-ſcented. 


bing A) ſwert-ſmeliing, or plea 


able, ODOURI'FEROUSNESS (S.) ſweetneſs of | 


al ſcent, pleaſantneſs of ſmell, &c. 

o Dos (s.) perfumes, or any ſweet or 
pleaſant ſmells. 

ODY'SSEE Ss.) Homer's relation of the adven- 
tres of Ulyſſes in his return from the ſiege 
of Troy, and is the famous epick poem that 
is juſtly eſſeemed the greateſt maſter-piece 
that ever appeared in the world, 
)ECONO'MICAL or OECO'NOMICE (A.) 
ſomething belonging to the art of good- uſ- 
bandry, or the regular management of a pri- 
vate family. 


)ECONOMICKS (S.) the ſcience, rules, or 


art of managing a family after a commodious 
8 11 and regu ar manner, grounded upon expe- 
here. rence, and a regular chain of conſequences 
ſerved, following from certain premiſes laid down, 


)ECO'NOMIST (S.) one who manages, di- 
res, or piudently behaves in any affair of 


moment. 


DECO'NOMY (S.) good management, or re- 
ety of qularity in private families; alſo prudent be- 
dz, the havicur in any affair whatever; in Pbyſich, 


the animal oecon-my is properly the ſcience of 
anatomy enlarged, taking in not only the 
frufure ard parts of a human body, but 
alſo their uſe, together with the nature and 
cauſes of life, health, and diſorders that pro- 


ayed n duce or cauſe diſeaſes, &c, in ArchiteFure, it 
mubr is properly the ſcientifick part, which being 
al per duly applied, not only directs the proper me- 
vir of a thod of taking due meaſures and proportians, 

but alſo by conſidering the materials aſcer- 
own it taics the charge of any ſtructure before it is 
on de- begun; in Scripture, the legal or Jetoiſp 
mputet, ecnmy is that ſyſtem of laws or obſerva- 

tions, that nation or le were obliged to 
> Dan, perform and obſerve both in their religious 
bor, wal and moral ſtate ; the Chriſtian aeconomy is the 
wire Ghpenſation of grace and mercy delivered to 
e, th mankind by Chriſt and bis diſciples ; in Ora- 


ty, it is the regular ordering or diſpoſing 
the ſpeech or ſubject according to the rules of 


their de art, 
7 for the PECUME'NICAL (A.) ſomething relating to 
they a. the univerſe or the whole world, upon which 
account the church-men call the four firſt 
 heinovs, preral counci's by this name. 
EDE'MA or UNDUMIA (S.) ſometimes 
abomint* 's 2 general term for any ſwelling or tumour 
viatever, but more particularly for a white, 
, blame, ſoft, inſenſible tumour, proceeding from pi- 
11/t0u5 matter heaped up together, in which 
ume fo! there is 09 pulſe, but it yields eafily to the 
teeth. prefure of the fingers; ſometimes it is the 


prom extravaſated, and fo transformed ito 
F (part.) ſomething deſc f 
ie ended f; or be- 


OFF 


OFF (Part.) ſometimes means at a great dif- 
tance, and ſometimes only bare ſeparation, &c. 
O'FFAL (S.) waſte, or refuſe fragments of 
meat, &c. allo the entrails of any creature. 


trsſpaſs or fault committed, wrong, abuſe, 
or ſcandal given, 

OFFE'ND (V.) to injure, affront, break thro*, 
or act contrary to the laws, commands, or 
orders of our ſuperiors or others. 

OFFENSIVE (A.) diſpleafing, abuſive, inju- 
rious, hurtful, that ſtands ready to attack 
or fall upon an enemy, &c, 

OFFE'NSIVENESS (S.) the affronting or diſ- 
ogreeable or injurious quality of any thing. 

OFFER (V.) to ſtrive, endeavour, proffer, 
preſent, give, dedicate, propound, or under- 
take any thing. 

' O'FFERING (S.) an oblation, ſacrifice, gift, 
or preſent ; the Jett had ſeveral kinds of 
offerings, which they preſented at the temple, 
ſome were free-will offerings, and others were 
of obligation; the firſt- fruits, the tenths, and 
the 6n-offerings were of obligation; the peace- 
offerings, vows, offerings of wine, oil, bread, 
and other things, which were made to the 
temple, or to the miniſters of the Lord, 
were called offerings of devotion 3 the He- 
brews called all forts of offerings Corban. 

OFFE'RTORY (S.) the io the church 
where the people's offerings or gifts were 
kept; in the church of Rome, it is a part of 
the ſervice or anthem ſung to or played upon 
an organ, &c. while the people are making 
their offering. 

OFFICE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the employ- 
ment or proper buſineſs that a perſon is ap- 
pointed to do or perform; and ſometimes it 
means the place where buſineſs is tranſacted 
or performed; ſometimes it ſgnifies the good 
or ill ſervice that one perſon does to another 3 
and ſometimes the ſervice or de votions of a 
national church. 

O'FFICER (S.) in general, ſignifies any perſon 
that has a pecu ier poſt or buſineſs appointed 
bim; and in War, ſignifies thoſe that have 
the command, rule, or management, and 
more ſtrictly only thoſe that have commiſ- 
fions, vix. all from the general to the enfign 
or cornet, and are thus diſtinguiſhed, wiz. 
general officers, which are thoſe that have 
power not only over one regiment, troop, or 
company, but in general over a body com- 
poſed of ſeveral regiments, wiz. the general, 
lieutenant-general, brigadier-general, colonel, 
quarter-maſter, and adjutant-generals'; fieid- 
officers, are thoſe who have the command of 
a whole regiment, and not only over one fin- 
gle troop or company, which are the colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, and major; warrant and 
ſtaff- Hicers, are thoſe who have not the 
king's commiſſion, but are appointed by the 
colonels and captains, as the quarter-maſters, 
ſerieants, corporals ; along with theſe are 


allo reckoned the (haplains and ſurgeons ; at 
Court , 


OFFENCE (S.) any crime or miſdemeanor, 
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ore AL (S.) in Phyfict, are ſuch medi- 


O G E 

Curt, a ſtaff. Mer is one that bears a White 
ſtaff in the king's preſence, and when they 
g abroad, have a white ſtaff carried before 

by a footman bare-headed, as the lord 
Reward, lord chamberlaip, or lord treaſurer ; 
ſo the political officers are the mayors, ſheriffs, 
c. of corporations, &c. and the officers of 
juſtice are the judges, &c. 

O'FFICES (S.) in Architecture, are the ſeveral 
buildings or apartments that belong to a pa- 
hace, &c. that are not immediately confi- 
dered as the main or principal building, fuch 
as ſtables, coach-houſes, lodging-rooms for 
ſervants, &c. 

DFFICIAL (S.) in the Spiritual Court, is the 
ſervant or apparitor of a judge of the civil 
law ; alſo the deputy of a biſhop or an eccle- 
ſiaſtical judge; and ſometimes it means only 


5 


the deputy of an arch - deacon. | 
OFFICIALTY (S.) that court or juriſdiction 
where an official or deputy is head. 


OFFICIATE (V.) to. perform, act, or do 
ſomething for one's felf or another, 


eines as are appointed to be made and kept for 
uſe in the apothecaries ſhops by the college of 
phy ficians, that ſo extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tions may be immediately made up and op- 
plied to ſuch patients as want them. 

OFFYCIOUS (A.) ready, willing, or forward 
to do any-thing for another ; and ſometimes 
means a buſy-body, or one deſirous to know, 
or forward to be concerned with what does 
not belong to them. 

OFFI'CIOUSNESS (S.) readineſs, willing- 
neſs, or obligingneſs to do any thing for an- 


other. 

O'FFING (S.) in the Sea Language, is as 
much as to ſay, out, in, or towards the open 
ſea, &c. 

OFF-SCOW'RING (S.) the ſcum, dregs, 
refuſe part of a thing; and particularly 
applied to the loweſt or meaneſt ſort of the 
people. 

OFF-SE'TS (S.) in Gardening, are young 
ſhoots which grow from bulbous or tuberous 
roots e 


O'FFSPRING (S.) that which is begot and 


brought forth by another, as fruit, children, | 


or young ones, 

O'FFWARD (A.) is when a ſhip is aſhore, 
and heels to the water, or when her ftern 
lies towards the ſea. 

OFT, O'FTEN, or O'FTENTIMES {Part.) 
frequently, or many times over, repeatedly, 
O'FTENNESS (S.) the frequency, or many 

times that a thing has been ſaid or done. 

OGEFE or O'GIVE (S.) among the Foyners, 
is the ſame with Cymatium among the Arcbi- 
tef#s, being a moulding or ornament, conſiſt- 
ing of two parts or members, the one con- 
vex, the other concave, or What they cala 
round and a hollow, repreſenting the form of a 
great S; when theſe are conſtructed geometri- 
cally for large work, ſome make each compo- 


OK E 


nent part the quadrant of a | , 
form them from two Faber x c _ 7 
term is alſo uſed for an arch or we ; th 
Gothick vault, which inſtead of being rar bec 
paſſes diagonally from one angle to another. iro 
and forms a croſs between the other arches de 
which makes the ſides of a ſquare, of whi a free 
the arches are diagonals ; in the De at 
middle where the ogives cut or eros as pier 
other, is uſually cut the form of a roſe, o DLD 


cul de lamp ; the members or mouldirg of 
the ogrves are called nerves, branches, « 
rems, - and the arches which ſeparate th 
ogives, double arches. 

O'GLE (V.) to look wiſhfully or hard ut 
perſon, but commonly means to look l 
and amorouſſy. | 

O'GLES (S.) in the Cart Language, are the DLEA 
eyes. 

O'GLING (S.) looking at a handſome wonu, V'LEF 
a feaſting upon the charms of a benni 
countenance, ſhape and mien. 

OH (Part.) a term of exclamation or chi 
out, either for wonder, pain, or deteſtatia, 

OIL (S.) is the expreſſed juice of olive, l- 
ſeeds, almonds, &c. it being liquid, faty, 
unctuous, and inflammable ; it is obtain 
after various manners, and ſerves for 23 may 
purpoſes ; in all the Popiſh countries, it 1 
much in eſteem for eating with fallad, tr, 
and for burning in lamps; there we wy 
large quantities extracted from, or boiled ont 
of the larger fort of fiſh, ſuch as whales, & 
which is uſed by the ſo2p-makers, cum 
leather-dreſſers, &c. and for the comma 
lamps in the ftreets ; the painters genenly 
uſe linſeed ci for all out-door work; and fr 
curious work, ſuch as figures, land, 
marbling, &c. within doors, they ue art 
ol reftified, 

OTL-BAG (S.) a veſſel in birds replete w 


an unctuous ſubſtance, ſecreted by one, he- 


times two glands, for that purpoſe Cdilpoet kinds, 
among the feathers, which being preſſed require 
the bill or head, emits its oily matter, moſt « 
the dreſſing and prunirg their feather:, tank 
OTVLET or TLET. HOLE (S.) a ſmall ms ab col 
hole, worked all round, to prevent tearing Its lea 
Aretching, made in the edges of won the wi 
ſtays, ſails, &c. to put a ſmall cord cr ad upper f 
in to draw them together, &c. the mc 
OVNTMENT or U'NGUENT (8.) an e e 
tuous medicine outwardly applied to wound piece, 
bruiſes, ulcers, &c. of a thickiſh confiſtre four pa 
but eaſily diſſolvable, either by the inflamms which 
tion of the part affected, or the fire; ther Feen, 
are a great number of different - named Quite ri 
ments, according to the ingredients in E 
compoſitions uſed, and the deſigns they ? - u 
applied for. 2 * | 
O'KER (s.) a yellow, dry, fat, ſoft, 10 A 
earth, or ſemi- metal, found _— = — 
copper, lead, and ſi' ver mines, and * 4 Ne 
times in a bed or mine alone by itſelf; t only 


valued by ſome for a. prope! flux wy 


OLI 


are too harſh or beittle ; bat its 
| 8 is in painting 28 A colour; . 
obes BY Print! red cer, but thisis made from 


when 


8 ; this 


calcining it in the fire till it 
h of a ks * is always impregnated with 


nother, 
arches, 
Which 
tte of 
fs each 
roſe, or 
dings of 
hes, or 
ate the 


ſprings their medicinal virtues, as may 
— be found by letting them ftand, 
it the bottom of which may be found the 


ber. 

db (A.) advanced in years, ſtale, much 
worn, Ec. which renders ſome things better, 
others worſe. 

LER (A.) elder, more aged, worn, &c. 

LDISH (A.) inclining to be aged, or grow- 
2 'd, 

| YLDNESS (S.) the condition or ſtate of a 
thing that is aged, ſtale, or much worn. 

)LEA'GINOUS (As) of a fat, oily, unctuous 
ſubſtance or nature, 

VLERON LAWS (S.) a ſet of ſea-laws made 
at the iſland Oleron in France, when Richard I. 
was there. | : 

)LFA'CTORY (A.) ſomething belonging to 


rd at 4 
ok (ly 


are the 


oma, 


beauthl 


*. the ſenſe of ſmelling, for which reaſon thoſe 
ives, la- nerves that are the immediate inſtruments of 
d, fatty ſmelling are called the offaFory nerves. 


DLIBANUM (S.) a ſweet- ſcented gum or re- 
fa, that naturally diſtils out of ſeveral trees 
at the foot of Mount Libams, in white and 
yellow drops, ſometimes called the male in- 
cenſe, 

ILIGA'RCHICAL (A.) ſomething pertain- 
ing or belonging to a government called an 
obgarchy. 


obtained 


25 mary 


where the ſupream power is lodged in the 
hands of a few particular perſons, 

[LIO (S.) in Crotery, is a compound diſh 
made up of variety of matters, as ſoops, and 
other ſavoury diſhes, 

FLIVE (S.) the fruit of a tree called by the 
ſame name, of which there are two forts or 
kinds, 012, the wild or natural, and thoſe that 
require care and culture; the latter being that 
moſt eſteemed, is of a moderate height, its 
ok knotty, its bark ſmooth, and of an 
aſh-colour, its wood is ſolid and yellowith ; 
Its leaves are oblong, and almoſt like thoſe of 


upper fide, and white on the under fide ; in 
the month of June it puts out white flowers 
that grow in bunches, each flower is of one 
pece, widening upwards, and dividing into 
four parts ; after the flower ſucceeds the fruit, 
vhh is alſo oblong and plump; it is firft 
Feen, then pale, and laſtly black, when it is 


hard tone full of an oblong ſeed ; the wild 
fot is leſſer ond more imperfect in every re- 
dect; from this is preſſed three ſorts of oil, 


, be rc and pureſt is what is called olive or 
.metimes all oil, the ſecond is inferior both in taſte 
and b . ſmell, and the third ſort worſe till, and 
elf; l { 0nly for lamps or other coarſe offices; the 


heul, ;ros, and is what generally gives the chaly- 


VLIGARCHY (S.) a form of 3 


quite ripe ; in the pulp of it is encloſed a | 


— A 


— 


I 
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the willow, of a green colour, dark on the | 


— 
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froit is pickled, and much eſteemed by the 
gentry ; the ſcripture makes many ſimi 
from this tree, it being very common in Ca- 
naan, and particularly upon a mountain that 
for that reaſon bore its name. 

Mount of Olives, was ſituated to the eaſt of 
the city of Feruſalem, about a Sabbath-day's 
journey, or three quarters of a mile, and 
parted from it only by the brook K7dron, and 
by the valley of Feboſapbat, which ſtretehes 
out from the north to the ſouth z it was upon 
this mount that Solomon built to the 
gods of the Ammonites, and of the Maabites, 
upon which account it was alſo called the 
Mount of Corrupticn ; it had three ſummits, 
being compoſed of three ſeveral mountains 
ranged one after another from north to ſouth ; 
the middle one our Saviour aſcended into hea- 
ven from, in the preſence of his diſciples, 


upon which account the Chriftians had; and 


ſome fill have it in great veneration, and 
ſay that the print of his feet was left ſo per- 
fectly upon it, that though the devotees con- 
ſtantly carried away the earth, the marks 
were as conſtantly repaired ; and that when 
the empreſs Helena having cauſed a magnifi- 
cent church to be built, in the midft of which 
was this place, when they would have paved 
it with marble like the reft, they never could 
do it; every thing that was put there by 
way of ornament removed of its own ac- 
cord, ſo that they were forced to leave it as 
it was; and that to this cay the print of his 
left foot is to be ſeen about three fingers 
breadth into the rock, and that the fone 
where the impreſſion of his right foot was, 
was taken away at the time of the cruſado, 
and put into a temple, which at preſent is 
one of the principal moſques belonging to the 
Turks ; ſo fond of miracles are ſome people, 
that the greateſt abſurdities and lies are by 
them affirmed in the moſt ſerious man- 
ner, &c, 
OLYMPIA (S.) a city of Elis in Peloponneſus, 
where there was a famous temple dedicated to 
Jupiter Olympius, ſo called from the name of 
this city ; the ſtructure of this temple was 
wonderful, and bad vaſt treaſures belonging 
to it, as well by reaſon of the oracles that 
were given there, as for the O'ympick games 
that were celebrated near it; but what made 
it moſt remarkable, was the ſtatue of Jupi- 
ter by Phidias, reckoned one of the wonders 
of the world, it being made fitting upon a 
throne of gold and ivory, with a crown on 
his head made of olive branches; in his right 
hand a Viftory made of ivory, with a crewn 
of maſly gold upon its head · dreſs; in his left 


hand a ſcepter made of a mixture of all ſorts - 


of metal, with an eagle at the top cf it; his 
ſhoes and ſtockings gold, and the drapery of 
the fame adorned with the figures of animals 


and flower de- luces; the throne embelliſhed . 


with ivory, ebony, gold, precious ſtones, and 
a multitude of embeſſed figures; at the ee 
ect 
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to the vulgar ra; but it is very 


OLY 
Feet or pedeſtals of the throne, four Victories, 
end two others at the feet of the ſtatue ; at 
the two feet on the fore · ſide of the throne, 
on the one ſide the figures of Spbinxes car- 
rying off ſome Tbeban youths, and on the 
other figures of Niobe children, whom A 
Fallo ard Diana ſhot to death with their ar- 
rows 3 between the feet of the throne 
Theſens, and the reſt of the heroes who ac- 
companies Hercules to the Amazonian war, 
and ſeveral wreſtlers ; all the place about the 
throne was adorned with pictures, repreſent- 
ing the labours of Hercules, Ic. on the up- 
per part on one fide the throne the Graces, 
and on the other the Hours, on the foot-ftoo! 
golden lions, and Theſeus's combat with the 
Amazons ; in this temple was alſo an altar 
—_ to the unknown gods, like that at 
bens. 


' OLY'MPIAD (s.) a ſpace or period of time of 


four years, which was the common method 
of computing time among the Greeks, and 
principally from the 27th olympiad, in which 
Chorebus was victor; fo that it was 108 years 
after the firſt inſtitution by Ipbitut, before 
they kept an exact regiſter of thoſe who bore 
away the prize at the publick or Olympian 
games; Timerus is ſaid to be the firſt hiſto- 
rian that uſed this method, who was after- 
wards followed by Erat:fthenes and Polybius, 
before whole times the Greet hiſtorians only 
related the facts without preciſely determining 
the times; theſe exmes were celebrated in 
the province of Elu near the city Piſa upon 
the banks of the river A/pbarus, near the 
temple of Jupiter, every four years, at which 
were preſent a vaſt concourſe of people from 
all parts; they began in the 320th year of 
the world, or 884 before Chriſt, according 
common to 
begin at the 23th Olympiad, fo that then it 
will be the 3228th year of the world, or 
776 before Chriſt; to every Olympiad year 

ly belong two Fulian years, that is to 


proper 
ſay, the firſt fix months from July to Janu- 


ary (they being kept about the time of the 
ſummer ſolſtice) to the foregoing. and the fix 
laſt months from Famary to July, to the 


following year, though many ſpeak of them 


as if they conſtantly began in January; theſe 
games conſiſted of running, leaping, and o- 
ther manly exerciſes, inſtituted in honour of 
Hercules, to train vp their youth in warlike 
exerciſes; thoſe who were conquerors were 
honoured extreamly both by the ſtate and 
the populace, and called Olympronaces. 


OLY*'MPICK FIRE (S.) the pure fire or heat 


of the ſon's rays collected by a burning-elafs. 


OLY'MPII (S.) a name given by the Athens- 


mans to their twelve chief gods, to whom 

they had ded cated a very magnificent altar, 

wit. Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, 

Vulcan, "Apollo, Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ce- 

res, Diana and Venus, It is reported, that 

Alexander the Great, after his conqueſt of 
— 


— — 
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Perfia, defired to have his ſtatue received 1. 
mong the number of theſe de ties, and fer 
upon the ſame altar, which the ſervile flat 
tery of the Greeks complied with. 


OLYMPIONA'CES (s.) the vigor or con- 


querors at the Olympic games, w 
crowned with a — uf olive — . 
and attended home in coaches, and the wal 
of the city broke down, and they drove in 
through the breach; beſi les this they mace 
them extravagant preſents, and were treated 
with ſo much expence and reſpect, that the 
Athenans finding it burt henſome, Solon had x 
hw made to leſſen the charges, which deter- 
mined the reward to be 500 drachme, 9 
about 13 J. ſterling 3 but this law wi bi 
ſhort-lived, for a ſmall time afterwards they 
were entertained in the prytanæum or publick 
hall. Farther, thoſe who had gained thre 
crowns at theſe games, were excuſed hom 
prying any kind of taxes, or ſerving any 
troubleſome office; at Sparta they had i 
perticular place appointed them in the arny, 
and were ranged as a guard to the king's yer. 
ſon ; they had the privilege of ſinQuar, 
and a coat with flowers in it to diſtinguih 
them; it was frequent to chuſe their gene- 
rals out of them, nay, they were ſo extn- 
vagant as to deify them while living, 23 ws 
Euthimius a boxer, who always came off coo- 
queror ; and la{tly, it was uſual to cut the 
names of the victore, and the hiſtory of ther 
ſncceſſes, in marble pillars, 


OMA'GRA or OMO'GRA (S.) the gout, r 


rather the rheumatiſm in the ſhoulder, 


O'MAN (S.) a god of the Perſians, whom 


the magi were obliged to worſhip every dy, 
and for a whole hour to fing hymns of pra 
to him, with their turbans on their heads, 
and vervains in their hands ; ſome cal! hin 
Aman, 


OMBIA'SSES (S.) the name of the prizfs a 


doctors of the falſe religion, which obtains 
the iſle of Madagaſcar, who are ſomewhit 
of the nature of thoſe whom they call Ms 
rabouts at Cupe Verd, that is to ſay, plyſ- 
cians and ſoothſayers, or magicians ; there ® 
one ſort of them that teach to write alia, 
and make hitidzi, that is, taliſmans, ax 
other charms, which they ſell to the gra 
ones, to preſerve them from ill accidents, n 
to rid them of their enemies, or for 41) 
other purpoſe they defire : They have public 
ſchools where they teach their ſuperſtition 
and magical arts: There is another ſot a 
them who addict themſelves to geam nd, 
and draw their figures upon a little {mol 
board covered with fine ſand; theſe are cab. 
ſolted by the fick, to know the _ 
means of their recovery; by others for 


ſucceſs of their affairs, for theſe people u- 
dertake nothing without conſulting theſe deo 
mancers : In making or erectinę their figur 

obſerve the hour of the day, the py 
that rules it, and aſcending fign, * 


_ 


ODMR ONG 


1 N 
| 0 At 
11. Foperfiitions 3 theſe geomancers are diſtin- j none of them poſſeſs any lands in Ys 16 J. 
id fer  ernihed into feveral orders, which reſemble becauſe the Mogul is fole proprietor of the * fly 
flat cur ecclefiaſtical dignities, as male or clerk, land in his dominions; neither: can the ſons "4 10 
ondis/ſe a ſeribe or phyfician, tibou a ſub- of. theſe omra's poſſeſs their fathers eftates, | "Ws 
con- deacon, maladet deacon, faquibt prieſt, ca-“ which deſcend to the Mogul, who is heir- Fig 
were tibeu biſhop, lamlamacha archbiſhop, ſababa] general to all his ſubjects, and who allows 1 
nehes, pope or caliph 3 the people ſtand in great awe them only ſome inconſiderable penſion, except 
» wall of them, and have employed them ſome- | it be that their fathers have taken care in 
ove in times againſt the French, but without ſfuc- | their life-time, which they may eafily do, if 
mice coſe, | they be handſome and fair, ſo as they may 
treated D'MBRE (S.) the name of a famous court- | paſs for-true Moguls, who. are of white 
at the | game at cards, for two, three, or five per- | complexiors, whereas the Indians are tawry ; 
| had; ſons, but generally for three, ſome of theſe omra's are commanders of a 
d. ter OMEGA (S.) the laſt letter in the Greek al- | thouſand horſe, others of two, and fo to 
*, of phabet ; and metaphorically, is put or uſed for | twelve thouſand ; their pay is more or lefs, 
25 but the end or completion of any thing; and in according to the number of their horſes, 
ds they Scripture, for an appellation of God, who which are always more than their riders, be- 
ublick calls himſelf Aipha and Omega, the beginning cauſe in thoſe hot countries a trooper is forced 
d three and end, &c. to have two horſes for change; there are al- 
| from O'MEN (S.) a fign, prediction, or token of | ways 25 or 3o of theſe omra's at court, out 
ig any gocd or bad luck, or ſucceſs in auy affair or | of which are choſe governors of the provin- 
had 4 buf neſs. ces, and the other great officers of the king- 
army, OME'NTUM (S.) with the Surgeons, is the | dom; beſides theſe there are an, inferior ſort 
pe. caul or double membrane ſpread upon the in- | of omra's, called manſebdars, cavaliers, or 
cn, teſtices, interwoven with fat, and veſſels] horſemen of Marſeb, which have a more 
ting lke a fiſher's net, enriched alſo with two or | confiderable pay than is given to the common 
r gente- three g'andu'es annexed to the ſtomech, the | troopers; they have no commander over 
o ern gut colon, and the pancreas, and uſeful to | . them but the grand Mogul himſelf, and from 
a cheriſh the inteſtines with its warmth ; it has | this rank paſs to that of omi; this name 
off cot ſome milky, and ſome lymphatick veſſels, | is alſo given to the great lords of the king- 
cut the as ao a great many ducts and little bags | dom of Gelconda in the peninſula of India, 
of ther of fat. EE, on this fide the gulph of Bengal, who for 
OMER or GO'MAR (S.) a Jeruiſp meaſure the moſt part are Perfians alſo, or the ſons of 
out, & of capacity, eſtimated at about 3 or 4 quarts; Perſians ; when they go along the ſtreet, they 
* Ly this was ſometimes called aſlaron, and was have one or two elephants going before them, 
dy , the 1oth part of an epha. on each of which are mounted three men, 
7 0 O'MINOUS (A.) of à threatening, unlucky | who carry banners; after theſe elephants 
an nature, ſomething that foretels or predifts | march 50 or 60 cavaliers well mounted on 
"Al hin matters before-hand, Perſian or Tartarian horſes, with bows and 
OMISSION (S,) a negle&ting, ing a | arrows, ſwords by their ſides, and ſhields 
TR thing paſs by unobſerved or undone. banging on their backs, which troop is fol- 
r OMI'T (v.) to paſs by or over, to neglect, or | lowed by other men on horſeback, ſounding 
1 take no notice of a thing wilfully. on trumpets and fifes ; after theſe comes the 
1 Ms OMITTING (s.) the wilful neglecting or | ora on horſeback, having 30 or 40 footmen 
„ paſſing by of any thing. to attend him; next to theſe comes his pala- 
21 OMNI'POTENT (A.) all- powerful, ſtrong, | quia or ſedan, carried by four men; and laſt 
abi, or mighty, an appellation given to God only. | of all appears a camel or two mounted with 
ns, and OMNI'POTENCE or OMNUVPOTENT. | men that beat kettle-drums ; when he pleaſes 
he gret NESS (S.) God, or the power of doing all | be quits his horſe, and goes into his ſedan, 
,nts, od things irre ſiſtibly. . where he may lie all along and reſt himſelf, 


he wn OMNIPRE'SENCE (S.) a beiog preſent every ON (Part.) upon, or at, either time or place. 


e publick where, and at all times, ONA'NIA or. O'NANISM (S.) the ſin of 

einten OMNT SCIENCE (S.) the faculty or power ſelf· pollution. ; 

- ſoit dl *% knowing all thi ' ONCE (Part.) a fingle time or act. 2A 

_— MNISCIENT (A.) alkwiſe, or knowing | ONE (S.) unity, or the number that exp 

e (mo ul „ee thing, * a. ſingle thing, in figures marked 1. 

* OMOPHA'GIA (S.) feſtivals of - Bacchus, in | O'NERATE (V.) to charge, load, or burden 

time 304 which the gueſts ated the mad-man by eat-] with a debt, mulct, fine, or other incum« 1 

; for ths Ing the goats alive, and tearing the fleſh off | brance. w i 

ble uy the limbs aſunder with their teeth and hands, | 'NGER or CHIPPING-O'NCAR (S.) in 1 

hele 2ev- r devouring the entrails, &c. | Eſſex, a ſmall town, whoſe market was for- 1 

r figurth RAS or O'MHRA'S (S.) the title of the | merly on Tueſday, but now it is weekly on 1 

he plane Feat lords of the Mogul's court; theſe are Saturday; diſtant from Landon 19 computed, i) 

ith oth — ſtrangers, and for. the moſt pzrt | and 21 meaſured miles, , 188 
lope Mars, that have great offices at court, * 4D | ONION | fa 

ny 


/ 


OE 
ONION (S.) a wholeſome, warm, eatible 
o'NLY Part.) ſomething particular, ſingular, 


or but one. 

O'NSET (S.) an attack, or beginning of a bat- 

7 tle Or diſpute. ; 

ONTO'LOGY (S.) the conſideration of beings 
or ideas, in the abſſract. 

O'N WARD (Part.) forward, progreſſive. 

ON Y'CHOMANCY (S.) a fort of trifling 
divination, which ſome old ſuperſtitious crea- 
tures made or obſerved by covering the nails 
of an unpolluted boy with oil and ſoot mixed 
together, and then turning them to the fun, 
they pretended the rays thereof made the re- 
preſentation of divers figures, which were 


the hieroglyphicks of what they enquired 
aft 


: er. 

O'NYX (S.) in Scripture, ſometimes means 
the cdoriferous nail or ſhell, which ſome 
think was underftood of laudanum or bdel- 
Kum, but generally for the ſhell of a fiſh, 
ſsmewhat like to a fiſh called purpura, which 
js caught in watry places, where grows the 
ſpica nardi, which is the food of this fiſh, and 
which is the occaſion of the ſhell's ſmelling ſ 
aromatickly ; the beſt are found in the Red- 

Sea, and are white and large, the Babylonian 

black and ſmaller ; ſometimes it means the 
ious ſtone that goes by this name; it 

was the 11th in the high-prieft's pectoral, 
and in Hebrexv is called ſo:bem, and rendered 
ony#, ſardonyx and emerald, which latter is 
ſuppoſed to be the right one, the onyx being 
not rich enough, and only a kind of agat of 

a whitiſh black colour. : 

 ©O'ZY (A.) flimy, muddy, wettiſh, moiſt, 
like the ſhores of ſeas and rivers when the 
tide is down. 1 

OPA CIT, OPA*COUSNESS or OPA'KE- 

” NESS (S.) obſcurity, darkneſs, that will not 
permit the light to paſs through it. 

OPA COUS or OPA*QUE (A.) dark, thay, 

obſcure, that is not tranſparent, 

O'PAL (S.) a precious but ſoft tone, that ac- 
cording to its ſituation to receive and reflect 
the light, appears of various colours. 

OPA'LIA (S.) feaſts celebrated by the Romans 
in honour of the goddeſs Ops, wife of Saturn, 
on the 14thof the calends of Jamary, which 
was the third day of the Saturnalia; Saturn 

and Ops being eſteemed deities that took care 
of the fruits of the earth ; their feaſts were 
kept at harveſt, at which they feaſted their 

flaves, allowed them all manner of liberty, in 
confideratiorr of the pains they had taken to 
till the ground. 

OPEN (V.) to unlock, unfold, unbar, &c. 
windows, doors, &c. alſo to explain, clear, 
or make difficult things eaſy. | 

OPEN (A.) unlocked, unfolded, &e. alſo plain, 
clear, eaſy to, or free for any body; alſo 

' free, good - natur d, ready to inſtruct and in- 
form, not ſtiff or reſerved. 


OPH 


of fruit; alſo a lewd woman; alfs 4 
giddy-headed ſervant, that — hy 

- — * 7 9 be ſhut. 

. ING (S.) a wide or to g 
air to a building 3 alſo hy make 
rating of any thing locked, ſhut, or folded 
up; alſo the explaining any difficult paſſage, 
ſo as to render the meaning intelligible ; al 
the beginning of any thing, as the. breaking 
of ground to form a fiege, is called opening 
the trenches; ſo a lawyer's ing th 
plead for his client, is called opening the cauſe; 
and a man's telling his mind or ſecrets to an- 
other, is called opening his mind, &. 

O'PENNESS (S.) freedom, good-naturedneſ; 
alſo without any locks, bars, or other hin- 
drances ; alſy clearneſs, plainneſs, &c, al 
free-heartedneſs, a diſpoſition that ſpeaks i 
opinion without reſerve, &c. alſo any place 
that is wide or extended, not confined by 
buildings, trees, &c. 

O'PERA (S.) a play or dramatick performance 
ſet to muſick, and fung with the accompand 
ment of inftruments, rich machines, and er- 
traordinary habits; the Yenetians were the 
firſt inventors of this manner of aQting, it 
being the chief glory of their carnival ; about 
the year 1669, the abbot Perrin obtained a 
grant from Lewis XIV. to ſet up an ers at 
Paris, who in 1672 acted Pomona ; now they 
are in great eſteem in Exgland, and generally 
ſet to mufick by Mr. Handel. 

OPERATE (V.) to move, work, effeft, a 
bring any thing to paſs ; in Pbyſict, it means 
the ſtirring and carrying off the malignant 
humours of the body. 

OPERA'TION (S.) a working, doing, a 
performing ſomething ; alſo an account of 4 
regular proceſs in chymiſtry, or any other 
work ; in Phyſick, it is the manner of a me. 
dicine's performing its office, ; 

O'PERATIVE (A.) that is apt, fit, or ins 
clined to work; ftir, or move. 

OPERA'TOR (S.) one that performs, or do 
any. particular office or work, and is in 2t 
eſpecial manner applied to thoſe who mak? 
drawing, cleanſing, and making artificial 
teeth their whole trade and employ. 

OPERO'SE. (A.) laborious, troubleſome, t- 
dious, difficult, &c. ſomething that has 4 
great deal of work in it. 

OPERO'/SENESS (s.) laboriouſneſs, trouble 
ſomneſs, tedjouſneſs, &c. 

OPHIA'SIS (S.) a diftemper that occafons tht 
hair to grow thin, and fall off in different 
places, and ſo renders the patient bald and dt 
vered, &c, a8 it were by turns, ſo that the 

ſon looks ſpeckled like a ſerpent. 

OPHI'TES (S.) a ſe of hereticks, who fen 

ed in the ad century, and that ſprung frm 

the Nicolaizars and Gmefticks ; they are cat 
ed with honovring a ſerpent, and that wh 
their prieſts celebrated their myſteries, 
cauſed a ſ t to come out of a boſe, wi 
rolled itſelf over thole things that wen > 


OPEN. ARS E (s.) a medlar or_pleafant * 


— 
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0 


in facrifice, which they 


le, who worſhipped them; ſome ſay 


offered faid was 
ſanctifying them by Jeſus Chriſt, who dwelt 
in the ſerpent, and then delivered them to 


OPP 


E (S.) conceitedneſ 

ſtubhornneſs, poſitiveneſs, &c. 

OPIC'LOGY YT (S.) a deſcription or treatiſe of 
ovium, and its feveral known uſes. | 


* 
— ral une this was the very ſerpent that ] O'PIUM (S.) the condenſed juice of poppies; 
folded ſeduced Eve, and that it was thoroughly in- ſome confound opium with meconium ; opium 
aſſage, Arufted in all Knowledge; that it was Chriſt, | is that which diſtils out of the poppy heads 
3 allo and that he was very different from Jeſus | after incifion, whilſt they are growing, but 
eaking born of the Virgin, into whom, ſaid they, the | meconium is the juice expreſſed out of them 
opening Chriſt deſcended, and that it was this Jeſus, | the pureſt opium is made of white drops, it is 
ing th and not Chriſt, that ſuffered ; and according- | found frequently in Greece, in the kingdom of 
cauſe; ly they made thoſe of their ſect renounce Je- Cambia, and the territories of Grand Cairo 
to at» fas —Alſo a fort of hard variegated marble, | in Egype; there are three forts of it, the 

| of 2 deep green colour, and ſpeckled with | black, the white, and the yellow; the in- 
neſs; ſpots of a lighter green ; there is ſome alſo of | habitants of thoſe countries keep the beſt for 
r hin- an aſh- colour, which is ſofter than the green; | themſelves, and ſend us only the meconium ; 
c. ub ſome call it ſerpentine ſtone. ' when it is prepared for uſe it is called lauda- 
eaks it PPHIVU'CUS, SERPENT A*RIUS or ESCU- | num, and uſed to focth and allay pain, ex- 
y place LA'PIUS (S.) in 4 , a conſtellation | cite ſleep, ſtop vomitting and !ovſeneſs, &cz 


of the northern hemiſphere, containing by 
's catalogue 29, by Tycbs's 25, by 


the Turks uſe it as an exhilarater, it having 
for a time the ſame effects with wine or other 


ming ds 69 ſtars, ented by a man { ftrong liquors, tho” not fo durable, for which 
mpan> bo ding a ſerpent in his hand, of which the | reaſon the Turks take it in large quantities 
and er · far in the man's head is the principal, being | when they go to bittle, or undertake any af- 


ere the one of the ſecond magnitude, fair that requires vigour and force. 

ling, it OPHTHA'LMICKS (S.) ſuch medicines as are | OPOBA'LSAMUM (S.) in Pharmacy, is a 
; about proper for, or good in diſtempers of the eyes. | whitiſh juice, gum, or reſin, d'tilling from 
inet 2 OPATHALMO'GRAPHY (S.) that part of | the branches of a tree called balſamum, or 
opera it Anatomy that is particularly concerned in con | the balm-tree ; it is whitiſh, pretty thick, 
dw they fdering the ſtructure, frame, or compoſition tranſparent, ſmells ſomething like turpentine, 
enerally of the eyes and their parts, together with but pleaſanter; it is the ſame with what 


the diſeaſes and remedies that hinder and pro- 


mote fight or viſion, 


ſome call ba/ſamum verum, or balm of the 
Levant, and, like all other balſams, is ſup- 


OPHTHALMO'SCOPY (S.) that part of 


Phyſiognemy that pretends to tell the humour purative, deterſive, and incarnating, applied 


externally to green wounds, ulcers, or tu- 


or diſpoſition of a perſon by his eyes. mours ; it has been long famous in the phy- 
ing, a DPHTHALMY or LUPPITUDE (S.) is an | fical world, inſomuch that all other vulnerary 
unt of a inflammation of the tunicks of the eyes, | oils and ointments have taken their names 
y other cauſed by the gathering and extravaſation of from it; ſome affirm the true ſort grows on- 
ff a me+ certain juices, ly in Fudea. | 

PPIATE (S.) a ſleepy n or medicine | O'PPIDAN (S.) an appellation given to thoſe 

, or wh compounded of opium, or ſome other ſomni- | lads or youths that belong to the college, 

ferous matter, called King's-College at Weſtminſter. 
, or du DPI'NE 3 think, imagine, or be of an | O'PPILATIVE (A.) of an obſtructing, hin- 
is in 20 opinion ; alſo to give one's opinion, - | dering, or ſtopping nature. | 
ho mak ment, or thoughts about any thing. 2 OPPIL ACTION (S.) an obſtruction or ſtoppage 
artificial PPINIATER or OPI'NIONIST (s.) one | of the ducts of the body, by evil or peccant 

that will hear or mind no body's thought, | humours. | 
me, . opinion, or judgment in matters but his own, OPPO NE or OPPO'SE (V.) to fet ane's ſelf 
t has 4 an obſtinate, ſelfiſh, ſtubborn, reſolved, ſelf- | againſt © perſon or thing, to ſtrive or endea- 

willed perſon, vour to hinder or preveat a thing's being done 
trouble- VPI'NION (S.) that thought or judgment of | or brought to paſs, to thwart or vex. 

any thing that a perſon has or believes, and | OPPO'NENCY (S.) che act of withſtanding, 
fons the which ariſes to him rather by tradition than | oppoſing, or endeavouring to bring about 
differert &monſtration z thus the ſeveral particulari- | ſomething contrary to the defire or argument 
| and tes in religion are more the effects of poſitive | of another. 
that tht inculcations than rational proofs z among the | OPPO'NENT (S.) one that maintains a con» 


4 Heatbers, was a goddeſs that was worſhip- 


trary argument to another in ſchools, col- 


ofen ped under the notion of her prefiding over | leges, or elſewhere, or that ſtrives or endea- 
ng from mens ſentiments, which for the moſt part are] vours to ſet afide, or prevent another in his 
— purely conjeftural 5 the was repreſented in | undertaking or deſires. 

at w1% WH ©: form of a young woman, with a bold | OPPORTU'NE (A.) very convenient, ſeafon= 
wo, hich PN but a reeling or ſtaggering gait. able, fit, p „or agreeable. h 
: "i WW (a) LIVE or OPTNIONATED | OPPORTU'NENESS (S.) ſuitableneſa, con- 
| e e, Kubbor tive b. 

d e vile. 2» wilful, poſi 1 — op 
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PPPORTU'NITY (s.) a proper, ſuitable, 


OPPO'SE (V.) to withſtand, ſet againſt, con- 


O'PPOSITENESS (S.) the ſtate, quality, diſ- 
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fit, or agreeable time for the doing any 
thing. 


tend, or ſtruggle with. | 
O'PPOSITE (A.) contrary to another's in- 
© tereſt or opinion; alſo directly over · againſt 

another in reſpect of place or ſituation. 


© poſition, or ſituation of any perſon or thing, 
in relation to the agreement or intereſt of, to, 
or with another. | 
PPOSITES (S.) thoſe things that are re- 

latively oppoſed to one another, as a king 
ard his ſubjects; or privatively, as light and 
darkneſs, knowiedge and ignorance, or any 
other contreries whatever, whether natural 
or moral, | | 

OPPOSITION (S.) the endeavour or ſtruggle 
of contrary parties one againſt another; in 

Ey, it is when two planets being 180 
degrees diſtant from one another, behold one 
another diametrically oppoſite, and therefore 
is eſteemed an aſpect of the greateſt enmity ; 
in Geometry, it is the relation of two things 
between which a line may be drawn perpen- 
dicular to both; in Logick, it is the quality 
of diſagreement between propoſitions that 
have the ſame ſubject, and the ſame attri- 
bute; in Röbeterict, it is a figure whereby 
two things are aſſembled together, that at 
2 fight appear incompatible, as a wile fol- 
y, &c, 

OPPRE'SS (V.) to injure, uſe, or preſs hard 
upon a perſon or thing, by violence or au- 
thority. 8 | 

OPPRE'SSION (S.) the ufing people hard, by 

* compelling them to pay larger taxes, &c. 
than they can afford, I: 

OPPRE'SSIVE (A.) hurtful, injurious, apt 
or iacliced to oppreſs, or force by authority. 

OPPRE'SSIVENESS (S.) the name or ſtate 

of any thing that is hurtfu}, injurious, ille- 
gal, unjuſt, &c. | 

OPPRE'SSOR (S.) one that abuſes authority, 

power, ſkill; &c. to the hurt, damage, or 
injury of another. 

OPPRO'/BRIOUS (A.) vile, baſe, mean, 
ſcandalous, offenſive, ſhameful, reproachful, 
injurious, &c. 

OPPRO'BRICUSNESS (S.) ſhamefulneſe, re- 

* proachfulneſs, &c. 

OPPRO'BRIUM (S.) the ſcandal or ſhame 
that naturally attends the commiſſion of any 


vile, lewd, villainous action; infamy, diſ- 


grace, or reproach, 
PPU'GN (V.) to fight, ſtrive, or contend 
againſt any perſon or thing. 
OPS (S.) one of the names of the goddeſs 
| Cybele, 28 
OPSI'M ATHY (S.) a learning, or endeavour- 
ing to learn in old age. 5 
OPTA'TIVE (A.) defirous, wiſhing for, or 
* after ; a name which the common Grammar 


applies to the mood or condition of the verb 


O R A 
that expreſſes the deſire of doing or forhears 


ſomething, _ is always known by 2 pa 
tic e or adverb of wiſhing con adjoined 
to it. the * 
O'PTICK or OPTICAL (A.) ſomething he. 
loneing or pertaining to the fight, 
O'PTICK GLASSES (S.) certain phyſical is. 
ſtruments ground or made by mathematical 
rules, and ſo contrived, - that they very much 
aſſiſt the natural eye in obſerving thoſe crez. 
tures, bodies, or magnitudes, whoſe natur 
minuteneſs, or vaſt diſtance, renders them im. 
perceptible to the naked eye; and alſo afig, 
in more perfectly and diſtinctly ſering tho 
that are perceptible ; of theſe there are mary 
ſorts, as micreſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. 
O'PTICKS (S.) in Mathematicks, is an art g 


| 

| 

ſcience that demonſtrates the manner ad F 
properties of all radiations, whether ding c 
broken, or reflected; and when this is 1 c 
plied to the delineation of any figure, bull. t 
ing, or body, it is called perſpectiye. n 
O'PTIMACY (S.) a government of the fax ſe 
by the nobility thereof. 7 
OPTION (S.) choice, power, or faculty d ac 
chuſing for one's ſelf 5 in Law, it is when h 
new ſuffragan biſhop being conſecrated, the ar 
archbiſhop of the province, by a cuſtomary wi 
prerogative, claims the collation of the fi det 
vacant benefice in that ſee as his choice, bpc 
O'PULENCE (S.) wealth, riches, pow, 25 
might, &c. | ret 
O'PULENT (A.) rich, wealthy, power, of 
mighty, mo 
O'PULENTNESS (S.) richneſs, wealthines cla! 
powerfulneſs, &c, had 


OR (S) in Heraldry, is the colour yellow, & its e 


the metal gold; without this or argent ther 


Phets impoſed upon the people, and 


can be no armory z in the coats of noblemes uſe | 
it is called Topaz, in thoſe of ſovereign pris tiv 
ces Scl; and when repreſented by engraving anſu 
it is by filling the field with a multituked DRA! 
ſmall dots. expre 
ORACLE (S.) in the O Teſtament, fone« of, 
times ſignified the covering of the ark of te URAN 
covenant, or of the ſacred cheſt in which tie fron 
laws of the covenant were ſhut up; at tie there 
two ends of this cover were two cherubim ran 
maſſy beaten gold, which ſtretehing out tber ous t 
wings forwards towards each other, formel! a plea 
kind of throne, upon which they concend or to 
the Lord to fit, and that it was from them DV RAN 

| he manifeſted his will and pleaſure, when it orangy 
gave anſwers to Moſes ; it is alſo taken EH Ax 
the ſanctuary or place wherein the ark a for m. 
depoſited z and ſometimes it means the v. 
of the falſe gods, The moſt famous of f ed or ſ 
the Paleſtine oracles was that of Baal x: Bary o 
king of Ehren, which the Jews theme Poſer u 
went often to conſult ; there were allo ter the el, 
phims, the ephod made by Gila, and work 1 

+ falſe gods adored in Samaria ; whether Ws Rare 
oracles were really delivered by the aſian that in 
of the devil, or that the prieſts and file f himſelf 
YRATO 


yellow, & 
gent tber 


noblemea, 
eien tir 


O R A 


believe were inſpired, we know 
ſep among — there were ſeveral 
forts of oracles ; as, firſt, thoſe that were 
deivered viva voce, as when God ſpoke to 
Mist; ſecondly prophetical dreams, as thoſe 
of Joſeph; third'y, viſions, as when a pro- 
phet in an extacy, being properly neither 
aſleep nor awake, had ſupernatural revela- 
tons; fourthly, the urim and thummim, 
which were accompanied with the ephod or 
the pectoral worn by the high - prieſt, and 
which God endued with the gift of foretelling 


future things upon extraordinary occafions ; 


fifthly, by conſulting the prophets or meſ- 
ſengers ſent by God immediately. At the 


rf beginning of Chriſtianity, prophecy was 
— much has been ſaid about the 
ancient heathen oraclet, but little can be con- 
cluded from them, they being almoſt always 
delivered in ſuch dubious expreſſions or terms, 
that let what would happen to the enquirer, it 
might be accommodated or explained to mean, 
ſo as the event came to paſs. The famous 
Kircher, to undeceive the credulous, and to 
account for ſome ſtrange things that are re- 
hted of the famous Delphick oracle, contrived 
and fixed a tube ſo in his bed-chamber, that 
when any body came to call him at the gar- 
den gate, next to his lodgings, though they 
ſpoke no louder than ordinary, he heard them 
as plain as if they had been in the room, and 
returned them an anſwer with the ſame eaſe 
of conveyance ;z this tube he afterwards re- 
moved into his mwſ@um, and fixed it ſo artifi- 
cially into a figure, that the ſtatue, as if it 
had been animated, opened its mouth, moved 
its eyes, and ſeemed. to ſpeak, from whence 
he ſuppoſed the Pagan prieſts, by making 
uſe of ſuch tubes, uſed to make the ſuperſti- 
tious people believe the idol returned them 
anſwers to their queſtions. ' 

DV RAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to a verbal 
expreſſion, or words immediate'y coming out 
of, or from the mouth of the ſpeaker. 

URANGE (S.) a fine pleaſant fruit, with a 
firong or deep yellow rind or coat, of which 
there are two forts, the one called China 
amet, which are of a very ſweet and luſci- 
ous taſte ; the other called Sewil oranges, of 
a pleaſant acidity, and chiefly uſed for ſauce, 
or to make a compound liquor called punch, 

DVRANGERY (S.) a place or garden where 
orange-trees are kept, improved, and nurſed, 

PRANO'CO (.) a ſtrong ſort of tobacco uſed 
for making ſauff, | 

NATION (S.) a ſpeech or ſermon pronounc- 
ed or ſpoke in publick, upon ſome extraordi- 


tary occaſion, wherein the ſpeaker or com- 
poſer uſes all the flowers of language, that by 
the eloquence and beauty thereof he may 
work upon the paſſions of the auditors, 
PRATOR (S.) a publick ſpeaker or preacher, 


that in a learned and 
himſelf to his auditors, 


PRATORY (S,) ſometimes means dhe art or 


t manner deli vers 


ORD | 
ſcience of eloquence or fi ne ſpeaking 5 and 
ſometimes a chapel or publick hall where 
ſermons, orations upon moral ſubjects, &c. 
are ſpoke or pronounced by an orator z and 
among the — it alſo ſignifies a ſociety 
or congregation of religious, who live in com- 
munity together, but without the tie or 
obligation of vows, &c. ſometimes it means 
a ſmall cloſet or chamber with an altar ia 
it, for the uſe of a perſon's private devo- 
tions, &c. 

ORB. (S.) a hollow ſphere or body, contained 
under two ſuperficies, the one convex or ex- 
ternal, the other concave or internal. . 

x ns ( A.) round like a ball or 
globe. 

ORBIUCULARNESS (S.) roundneſs. 

O'RBIT (S.) the line deſcribed by any thing 
that moves round; fo in Aſtronomy, it is the 
path, rout, or courſe in which a 
moves, or a comet deſcribes, the figures 
whereof are various; that of the earth and 
all the primary planets are ellipſes, in one of 
whoſe foci, the ſun is placed, and in which 
they move according to this law, viz. that a 
radius drawn from the center of the ſun to 
the center of the planet, always deſcribes 
areas proportionable to the times; the old 
aſtronomers imagined the orbits of the planety 
were circular, ſo that to account for their ir- 
regularities upon that hypotheſis, they were 
forced to introduce eccentricks and epicyclesz 
the moderns find that they not only move in 
. — orbits, but that they alſo move with 
di t velocities at different times; in Ana- 
tomy, orbits are the two ſockets or hollows in 
which the eyes are placed, 

O'RBONA (S.) a goddeſs or deity ſuppoſed to 
have the care of orphans ; the Romans wor- 
ſhipped her to avoid the affliftion of widow- 
hood, or the loſs of their children; ſhe had 
an altar in the city of Rome, near to thit of 
the Lares, 

O'RCHARD (S.) a garden or encloſure where 
fruit-trees are nouriſhed and improved; and 
theſe are commonly cherries or apples. 

ORDAIN (V.) to command, appoint, or en- 
join; alſo to admit a perſon into holy orders. 

ORDEA'L (S.) a fort of trial that women ac- 
cuſed of incontinency formerly underwent to 
prove their innocence, which was nine coul- 
ters laid red-hot upon the ground at unequal 
diſtances, which if the accuſed paſſed over 
without being burnt, after ſhe was hood- 
winked, it was eſteemed an argument of her 
innocence ; this was uſed as a purgation from 
Edward the Confeſſor's time to Henry IIId's; 
ſometimes it was tried by water, and ſome- 
times by fire; thoſe who underwent this trial 
uſed to faſt three days before, and then go to 
church, where there was an office proper to 
the occafion ; pope Stephen II. cauſed it to be 
aboliſhed, as unjuſt and wicked, 

ORDER (V.) to command, direct, or ap- 
point; alſo to chaſtiſe. 2 
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Onbenl rss (s.) regularity, 2 keeping | 


ORD 


within bounds, ſobriety, or ſubmitting to 
commands or directions given. 


©'RDERLY (A.) regular, civil, decent. 
OC'RDERS (S.) ſometimes means the com- 


mands or directions that a ſuperior gives to an 
inferior ; ſometimes only a lift, inventory, or 


| catalogue of books or other goods that a per- 


fon wants; and ſometimes it means being ad- 
mitted a prieft, or one whofe occupation is 
to be about religious affairs; and ſometimes 


the ſeveral diſtinctions of friars ; as the ¶ hite- 
- Friars are canons regular of the order of St. 


Auguſtin ; Gray- Friars are Ciſtercian monks, 


© who at firſt wore a black habit, and changed 


4 


it for a grey one; the Black-Friars are called 
Benedifines ; ſometimes it is applied to the 
Everal diſtinctions of military knights, as 
the order of St. George; and ſometimes it 


mean the feveral manners of building, ac- 
- eording to the received and eſtabliſhed rules of 


architecture, according to which a palace, 
church, &c. is built, and theſe go by parti. 


- entar names, viz, the Tuſcan, or that which 
mould be uſed for warehouſes, and other 


mean ſtrong buildings; the Dorick ſome what 


* Bghter, and (© is uſed indifferently in many 


forts of buildings; the Jorick, which is till 


- ſomewhat airier, and at the ſame time ſuffi- 


+ 


- Places, and t 


eiently grave; this by ſome is affirmed was 
Invented on purpoſe for temples and religious 

Dirntore has part of the victims 
carved on the entablature, as oxes heads, &c. 
though this is now uſed alſo in civil build - 


- Ings; the Corinthian is the moſt tender and 
- eflicate, and deſigned for palaces and other 


of ſhew and magnificence, being en- 


- viched with all the nicety that the art of 


carving can embelliſh it with; the — 
is made up of the Corintbian and Tonick orders, 
and uſed according to the judgment of the 
artift in various buildings; the moderns have 
added to theſe what the wantonneſs of their 


© own invention could find out, and called them 


by the names of the Gotbick, French, Carya- 


dick, Perfian, Sc. orders; in an Army, orders 


fy the commands or directions given by 


_ ſuperior officers ; alſo the whole diſcipline 


of arrangernent and government. 


O'RDINAL (A.) belonging or appertaining to 


order or rity. 


O'RDINAL (S.) a book of directions for bi- 


ſhops in giving or conferring holy orders; alſo 
2 book in which are inſerted the orders, rules, 
laws, or ſtatutes of a religious houſe, col- 


lege, &c. 
O'RDINAL NUMBERS (S.) ſuch as expreſs 


the ſeries or order of things ſtanding or being 


pats as the third, ſeventh, fortieth, &c. 
O 


INANCE (S.) a law, command, ſtatute, 
c. of a ſovereign prince or chief com 
mander, governor, or director; it is a term 
often uſed in the parliament-rolls, and there 
means very frequently a ſtatute or act, but 
not always ; ordinanges being 


being altered by the commons 


O'RDINARY (A.] mean, indifferent 
d. 


IT 
things or orders, and ett o 


an act or ſtatute cannot be e ed, —_ 
ed, or altered, but by the authority of 
king, lords, and commons. 


temporary 


O'RDINANCE or ORDO'NNANCE 8), 


law, rule, appointment, command, c. 


O'RDINARIES (s.) in Heraldry, urs the 4. 


nomination given to certain changes pr 

belonging to that art, of n . 2 
in ten, v. the chief, pale, bend, bar, fel 
croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and ob, 
theſe have the appellation bonour able added * 
them by way of diſtinction; ſome authon 
ſay, that when any perſon had behaved gal- 


| lantly in the field of battle, and was wounds 


in any part of his body, the king, prince, « 


„upon his being preſented before hi 
ordered him a ſuitable r. * 


it were a perpetual remembrance of his brave. 
ry; fo if he was wounded in his head, the 
gave him a chief, if on the legs a cher, 
if his ſword or armour was diſcoloured with 
the blood of the enemy, a croſs, or bordur, 
&c, for they pretend that each ordinary hat 
ſome peculiar myſtick fignification, as the 
chief repreſents the helmet, wreath, « 
crown covering the bead; the pale repreſe 
the lance or ſpear ; the bend and bar his bel; 
the feſſe his ſcarf; the croſs and ſaltier hy 
ſword ; the chevron his boots and ſpurs; and 
the bordure and orle his coat of mail. 


O'RDINARINESS (S.) meanneſs, commos- 


neſs, uſualneſe, vulgarneſs, frequency, t, 
1 con- 
mon, uſual, 


O RDIN AR (S.) ſometimes means ſeven 


ſettled and fixed officers that attend the king 
houſhold ; ſo the regular chaplains are calkl 
chaplains in ordinary; ſo an envoy or em- 
baſſador that refides ſtatedly for ſeveral yean 
ſucceſſively at the court of any foreign prince, 
is called an embaſſador or envoy in ordinay; 
in the Civil Law, any judge or perſon that 
is veſted with authority to take cognizance 

cauſes, in his own right, as he is a magh- 
trate, and not by deputation, is called an . 
dinary ; in Common and Canon Law, the bibo 
of the dioceſe, or be that has the du 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within that territory, 
and the collation to benefices therein, 4 
called the ordinary ; and ſometimes it meas 
a 2 r tom or — furniſhed 
with proviſions, where every perſon pays 1 
common ſum for his 7 air 
meant the biſhop's deputy that gave crm 

their 3 = reported whether they 
read it, and alſo aſſiſted thoſe who were cot 
demned, by performing divine ſervice, ad 
preparing them for death; to this day, ths 
the cuſtom of the-neck-verſe is left off, xt 
the prieft or miniſter that attends thoſe cn- 
minals that are condemned at the 0/d-Boity 
in Lenden, is called the ordinary of N 
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ORD 


le of | whs' ow appalatad by the Tor mayor and 
—  RDINATES (S.) are all ſuch lines as in the 
of the ze ſections are drawn perpendicularly 


conick , 
is, from any one point in the cir- 
3 ccklon on one fide, to a 


re oppotte fide of the circumſe- 
he &. rence ; fo that any line ſo drawn that termi- 
roperly nates in the axis, is called a ſem! ordinate. 
une WWORDINA'TION (s.) the appointing a perſon 
fell to the of ſome particular poſt or 
3 office; but it is generally reſttained to the 
led 0 creating or making prieſts, biſhops; or other 
authors eccleſiaſtical officers, that were not in that 
ed gl. ſaton before; the contention ever fince the 
raunded reformation has been very great, about who 
nee, of the power of ordination reſides in; the church 
re hin of England maintaining it is veſted in the bi- 
o hes ſhops only, others in the prieſts and confiſto- 
3 brave- ry, others that the call of the people is ſufh- 
d, they cient, and others that it is the prerogative of 
hend, the civil magiſtrate; in the church of Exg - 
red with lard it is performed by the biſhops only, tor 
bordure, which purpoſe there are certain days appoint- 
nary had ed, viz, the ſecond Sunday in Lent, Trinity- 
u the Sunday, and the Sunday following, the firſt 
th, et Wedneſday after the 14th of September, and 
epreſeat the 13th of December, 
his belt; VRDNANCE (S.) are ſuch great guns made 
iltier by of braſs or iron, that ſometimes are called 
Irs ; and cannon, and ſometimes heavy artillery, of 
. which there are ſeveral ſizes and degrees, diſ- 
OMMote tinguiſhed by as many different names, fuch 
ey, &. 3s whole cannon, baſtard cannon, or cannon 
nt, con- of ſeven, demi-cannon 24 pounders, whole 
; culverin 12 „ demi-culveria fix 
u ſeverd pounders, fakers, minions three pounders, 
the king's drakes and . | L 
are calel Office of Ordnance, is where the ftanding 
y or em- grand magazine of arms and habiliments of 
eral en war, as well by ſea as land, is kept, from 
pn prince, whence the armies, caſtles, forts, &c. are 
ordinary ; ſupplied, as occaſion requires; for which pur- 
rſon that, pole, that all things may be kept in order, 
nizance of and always ready, there is firſt a maſter- 
a mi- general, who iſſues out all orders and diſ- 
led an #+ Ptches that relate thereto, either for the 
the lila bringing in, buying, or providing of ſtores, 
ad or iſſuing them out to the ſeveral places where 
territory, they are wanted; under him is a lieutenant- 
erein, 1 teveral of the ordnance, who receives orders 
s it means from the maſter- general, and the reſt of the 
prime officers at the board, ſees them duly 
n pays 8 executed, orders the guns to be fired on pub- 
ormerly ick days of rejoicing, and ſees the train of 
crm, artillery fitted out when ordered to the field; 
ether they rt to him the ſurveyor-general, who has 
were con the inſpection of the ordnance, ſtotes, and 
vice, an povifions of war, in the cuſtody of the 
day, tho BWW Gore-keepert ; be inſpekts and allows all bills 
f ff, n “ bebt. keeps a check on labourers, &c. 
thoſe ct unter theſe is a clerk, who records all orders 
Oli. bai "rd inftrutions given for the inſtruction and 
N emment of the office, with all patents, 


Fats, names of officers, &c, draws the 
# 1 5 


, 


ORF 


eſtimates of proviſions, ſupplies all 
| eſtimates of proviſions, ſupplies all lettdre, 


inſtructions, „ deputations, con- 
tracts, &c. and is as a cheque between the 
accomptant uf the money, and him of the 
ſtores; there is alſo a ſtore-keeper, who takes 
the of the canon , ammunition, 
ores, &c, and renders an exact account of 
the diſpoſal thereof from time to time; there 
is alſo a clerk of the deliveries, whoſe buſi> 
neſs is to draw up all proviſions either at the 
Tower, or any of his majeſty's magazines 3 
beſides theſe there is a treaſurer, through 
who hands the money of the whole office 


| paſſes, both for the payment of debentures 


for ſtores received in, and falaries for the ſe- 
veral officers. . 

ORDO'NNANCE (S.) is a term uſed in Paint- 
ing and Arcbitecture; in Painting, it ſignifies 
the regularity, proportion, and h of 
the parts, both of the whole hiſtory or its 
parts; and here regard muſt be firſt had to 
the landſcape or ground of action, whether it 
be a place inhabited or uninhabited ; if the 
latter, all the extravagancies of art or nature 
may be indulged ; but if the former, ſtrict 
regard muſt be had to the culture or im- 
provements that are proper to be made; and 
in particular, regard muſt be had to the build- 
ings, which if ruſtick, require nothing but a 
ſtrong fancy, but if otherwiſe, the niceſt re- 
gard ſhould be had to the ſtrict rules of ar- 
chitecture; in the hiſtory itſelf regard muſt 
be had to the ſeveral groupes of figures con- 
tained in the whole, that they bear a natu 
relation to one another, that the attitudes 
the ſeveral figures be not forced or diſtorted, 
nor any offenſive nudities ſeen to diſpleaſe the 
moſt chaſte eye, and the drapery flowing and 
eaſy, &c. In ArchiteFure, the ſame general 
regard is to be had to uniformity, in r= 
ance and convenience within; ſo that —— 
gular and careful diſpoſition of the plan de- 
termines the whole; ſo that any one will 
readily conclude that there muſt not be ſmall 
diminutive rooms in a large palace, nor very 
large halls in a ſmall building; one thing ob- 
ſervable is, that lodging - rooms in grand 
buildings ſhould be diſpoſed to the ſun-rifing, 
libraries, picture -gallet ies, cabinets for curio- 
fities, &c. to the north. | 

O'RDURE (S.) the dung of any creature 
whether rational or animal. 

ORE (S.) thoſe mineral productions that yield 

2 lead, iron, copper, gold, fil- 

ver, &c. 

O'RENGES (S.) in Heraldry, are little balls of 
an orange colour, 

O'RFORD (S.) a ſea- port borough-town in 

» fituate at the mouth of the river Ore, 

where it empties itſelf into the A; it was 
anciently a very good harbour, and was alſo 
very populous, and much frequented by fea- 
men; but of late years the harbour is almoſt 
choaked up, ſo that it is now but a poor 


town, — 
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„it ſends two members to parliament, and is 


by a or, $ port-men, and 12 

—j Uſtant from London 73 computed, 

and 88 meaſured miles. N 

OROAL. (s.) the ſettlings or lees of wine 

dried, which the Dyers uſe to re their 

 Cloaths, to take the ſeveral colours intended 

— ) bs f the 

AN (S.) in Anatomy, is a part o 

- body which requires a right, determinate, 

. and ſenſible conformation to its conſtitution, 
and the performance of its office, as the ear 
to hear, the eye to ſee, &. in Mufich, it is 
the largeſt and moſt harmonious of all inſtru - 

ments, being à collection or imitation of all 
others, and now generally oſed only in 
churches, of which there are differences, 
both according to the art of the builder, and 
the charge beſtowed on it; there are ſome of 
a ſmaller fize for the uſe of the chamber, 
and therefore called chamber 

O'RGAN or ORGUES (S.) in War, are 
long ſubſtantial pieces of wood, every one 
ſeparate from the other, hanging with ropes 
over the gateway of a city, perpendicularly, 
and ready upon any ſurprize attempted by an 
enemy, to be let down into the gateway to 

ep it vp, without being fubject to the dan- 
per of the enemy's clapping any piece acroſs, 
and fo ſtopping the port-cullices ; the ſame is 
done in a breach, where they add fire-arms, 
and contrivances to diſcharge many of them 
at once, 

ORGA'NICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to, 
or performed by an organ, or proper inftru- 

ment for the work intended. 

ORGA'NICALNESS (S.) a being made or 
compoſed of parts or organs. 

O'RGANIST (S.) a muſician that is ſkilled 
in, or plays upon the inſtrument called the 


organ. 

ORGANPTZED (A.) made up, or compoſed 
of ſeveral parts or organs. 

ORGA'SMUS (S.) a diſorder in the human 
body, that occaſions the blood and ſpirits to 
move with too rapid and violent a motion. 

O'RGIA (S.) the common name with the 

- Greeks for all manner of ſacrifices, which 
were ſo called; but it was particularly re- 
trained to the ſacrifices offered to Bacchus, 
accompanied with the ſhouts, huzza's, and 
uncommon noiſes made by the prieſts and 

worſhippers in thoſe ſacrifices, whereby they 

demonſtrated themſelves to be rather mad 
than devout, 

O'RIENT or ORIENTAL (A.) rifing in, or 
belonging to the eaſt part of the world; in 

„a planet is ſaid to be oriental, when 
it riſes in a morning before the ſun, 

O'RIFICE (S.) any hole, fiſſure, opening, or 
mouth, whether of a wound, vein, &c- 

ORT'GENISTS (S.) a ſect that pretended to 
draw their opinions out of the writings or 
books of Ori ing principles ; they 


God no other way than adoption 
grace, that compared ws 82 
truth, but with God the contrary ; that 

| ſouls were created before the bodies, and tha 

- they fin in heaven; that the fun, mow 
ſtars, and the waters that are under the fie 
mament have all ſouls ; that bodies fhall ns 
in a round form; that the torments of the 
devil and damned ſouls ſhall have an end: 
and that the fallen angels ſhall after « fa, 
be reſtored to their firſt condition; theſe 20 
ſeveral other errors infeſted the church in the 
4th, 5th, and 6th centuries ; theſe errors wen 
condemned 


by councils, and the reading 04. 0 

gen's books forbid. c 
"vs _ ſeed, ee ſtock, tit, 07 
or beginni any perſon or thing, i 
ORIGINAL, (S.) chat from which ancthe! t 


taken or copied, the firſt or beginning of 4 
matter, the foundation or Ar 
buſineſs. 

ORITLLON (S.) in Fortification, is a blind « 
maſs of earth faced with a wall, advany 
beyond the ſhoulders of thoſe baſtions thi 
have caſemates, to cover the cannon in then, 
to prevent their being diſmounted by the as 
my; ſome are of a round form, and othen 
almoſt ſquare, called epaulments. 


ORION (S.) in — is a conſteſitt 
in the heavens juſt before the ſign Tas 
and is ſometimes only taken for that fard 
the ſecond magnitude called the Sh 
Heart; it appears at the beginning of then 
tumnal equinox, and is the prognoflick « 
cold and froſt ; according to the heathen 
bles, he was the fon of Jupiter, Near 
and Mercury, and ſome ſay of Apollo, wid 
happened thus: As theſe gods were um 
certain time viſiting the earth, they enter 
the cottage of a poor country man called i 
 rieus, who to make them welcome killed 
ox, and ſpent his whole eſtate ; for thi 
traordinary expreſſion of his piety and go 
will, they bid him aſk whatever he ww 
and it ſhould be granted bim; upon wa 
he defired a fon without the uſe of an 
man; the gods ordered the ox's bide 
brought before him, in which they all m 
water, and ordered him to bury it in 6 
earth, and bid him let it lie undiſturbed) 
nine months; at the end of which time 
rieus going to examine it, found a young" 
fant in it, which he called Orion, who wit 
he was grown up became ſo great a hung 
that he boaſted that no beaſt was ſo fret! . 
ſwift but he could take and overcome, nn — 
ſo provoked the Earth, that ſhe ſent 3 
pion in his way, by the bite whereof he dn 
but Diana tranſlated him into the heave 
and placed him near the fgn Tarn 
conſtellation, according to Ptolemy * 
conſiſts of 37 ſtars, by Tych!'s 62, 
the Britiſh catalogue of 80, _ 

O'RIZON or O'RISON (S.) a private 


igen, concern 
die that Jen Chriſt cn the San 0! 


: 


H or publick-liturgy« 5 


O RP 
O'RLET,.or O'RLO (S.) in A+chi- 
is a fillet under the ovolo, or quarter 


a capital, and when at the top or 
the ſhaft or column, it is called the 


ORLE, 
tecture, 

round of 
bottom of 


cinctute. 5 N 
ORLE (s.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary mad: 

in the form of a fillet drawa round the ſhie'd, 
near the edge or extremity thereof, the 
breadth half that of the border, ſo that it 
contains one twelfth part of the ſhield ; fur- 
ther it is to be noticed, that the ore is its 
own breadth diſtant from the. edge of the 


ſhield. 
ORLOP or O'RLOPE (S.) is properly the ſe- 
cond or third cecks of a ſhip. 
ORMSKIRK (S.) in Lancaſbire, a handſome 
inland town, that has a pretty good trade on 
the market-day, which is weekly on Tueſ- 
y; diſtant from Londen 1 56 computed, and 
190 meaſured miles. 
ORNAMENT (V.) to ſet off, beautify, en- 
rich, make handſome. 
ORNAME'NT AL (A.) ſomething that adorr.s 


or belongs to an ornament. 
ORNAME/NT ALNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, 
handlomneſs, &c. 
ORNAMENTS (S.) all manner of additions 
to buildings, &c. whether they are carvings, 
pairtings, or any other embelliſhments z in 
Men, education and fine accompliſhments are 
tal ed ornaments, 
DRNITHO'LOGIST (S.) one that is ſkilful 
in the nature and kinds of birds. 
DRNITHO'LOGY (S.) a deſcription or trea- 
tiſe of the ſeveral ſorts or kinds of birds. 
DRNITHOMANCY (S.) a divination or pre- 
tence to foretel future events by the flight of 
birds, which the Romans called augury. 
VRPHAN (S.) a child or perſon whole father 
or mother is dead, 
VRPHANAGE or O'RPHANISM (S.) the 
ſtate or condition of one that is an orphan. 
PRPHANO'TROPHY (S.) a publick ſchool, 
houſe, or hoſpital, where orphans are brought 
w, like Chriſt's. Hoſpital in London, 
YRPHEUS (S.) a perſon famous for all ſorts 
of learning among the ancients, but eſpecially 
for mufick, for which reaſon the poets have 
made him the ſon of Apollo, and ſay that 
his harmony was ſo very efficacious, that it 
would ſtop the courſe of rivers, and that 
rocks, trees, and beaſts would dance after 
bim; he is ſaid to go down into hell, and 
there ſo charmed Cerberus, that he brought 
way Eurydice his wife; that ſome Thracian 
women killed him, for his endeavouring to 
perſuade men to live unmarried ; but the 
Muſes took care of his body, and his harp 
was tranſlated among the ſtars, where it is 
aw 2 conſtellation, 

PIMENT (s.) is a yellow colour uſed by 
the Painters for ſome large works ; it is trou- 
ag to grind, being a mineral, ſtony ſub- 
Tay! of a rank or poiſonous quality, and 

by ſome called yellow arſenick 


| 


| 
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ORRERY (S.) a famous mathemat'cal ma- 
chine, contrived to demonſtrate the preſent 
ſyſtem of aſtronomy, or the earth's mobility, 
which it does in a very correct and intelligible 
manner, by means of {ſeveral clock - work in- 
ventions. 

O'RRIS (S.) a flower ſometimes called iris ; 
allo gold and ſi ver lace wove pretty broad, 
to ſew on mens and womens garments by 
way of enrichment or ornament. 

O'RTHODOX (A.) ſound, firm, true, zppFed 
to thoſe that are ſuppoſed to maintain the 
true principles of the Chriſ ian religion. 

O'RTHODOXY or O'RTHODOXNESS (S.) 
truth of opinion, ſoundneſs of belief or judg- 
ment in matters of religion. 

ORTHODRO'MICA cr ORTHO'DROMY 
(S.) that part of navigation commonly called 
ſoiling by the arch of a great circle, or great- 
circle failing. 

ORTHO'GONAL (A.) of or belonging to 
thoſe methematical figures called right an- 


gles. 

ORT HO GRAPHIC AL (A.) deſcribed, drawn, 
or wrote, truly, correctly, after, or by the 
rules of orthography. 

Orthographical Prijeftion of the Sphere, is 
the delineation of either of the globes or 
ſpheres, for the purpoſes of aſtronomy or geo- 
graphy, upon a plane that cuts them thro* 
in the middle, the eye being ſuppoſed to be 
vertically at an infinite or exceeding great diſ- 
tance, 

ORTHO'GRAPHIST or ORTHO'GR A- 
PRER (S.) one ſki!led in orthography. 

ORTHO'GRAPHY (S.) in general, means 2 
true or right deſcription z and in the common 
uſe and acceptation of the word, means the 
perfect or true ſpeaking and writing the 
words of any ſpeech or language, according 
to the man:er of the beſt and moſt ſkilful 
writers in it; in Geometry, it is the laying 
down or drawing the fore-right face or plan 
of any objects, and properly and proportiona- 
bly expreſſing the heights or e evations of 
each part; and as a part of perſpective it is 
thus called, becauſe it determines the form of 
things by perpendicular lines falling on the 
geometi ical plane; in Architecture, it is the 
ele vation of a building, and this is ſometimes 
external and ſomet mes internal; the external 
deſcribes the walls, windows, &c. of the ſe- 
veral fronts; and the internal is the ſection 
or perſpective appearance of the rooms, ſtair- 
caſe, &c- in Perſpective, it is what is com- 
mor. ly called the ſcenography of an objze&t ot 
building, and is that fore right fide or plane 
that is parallel to a ſtraight line, that may be 
imagined to paſs through the outward convex 

ints of the eyes, continued to a proper 
— 7 in 9 it is the profile or 
repreſentation of a fort, &c. as it appears to 
the eye at any one ſtation pitch, d upon, 

ORTS or OUGHTS (S.) ſuch remains of food 
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OSC 
Jeave upon their plates, after they have mY 
risfied their hunger. 

ORVIE'TAN (S.) a counter-poiſon, or famous 
electuary, made or invented by à mounte- 
bank of this name in Fly, 

OS (S.) in Anatomy, is any ſort of bone, or a 
hard, dry, and cold ſubſtance, confifting 
more part cula ly of earth and ſaline particles 
de ſigned for the props or upholders of the 
body, to render its motion eaſy, and ſerving 
as a defence for ſeveral of the internal parts; 
ſome ſay the number in a human body is 
249, others 304, and others 365; though 
it is certain that the number is undetermined, 
becauſe the number of the bones of infants 
differ from thoſe of adult perſons ; alſo thoſe 
called ſeſamoides, and the teeth that are not 
fixed to any particular number ; in old men 
and adult perſons their form or ſhape is dif- 
ferent, ſome are round, others plain, acute, 
obtuſe, hollow, ſpungy, ſolid, oblong, trian- 
gular, &c. ard in a particular manrer that 


lart of the face, which in Ergl;ſÞ is cal'ed | 


the mouth, among the Anatonifts is call- 
ed 08. 

O'SCILLANCY or OSC!ILLA'”TION (S.) 
when ſpoken in common, means a waving 
or toſſing of the body backwards and for- 
wards like fawyers at work, a ſort of play or 
ſee-ſawing, praftiſed by children upon logs of 
wood laid acroſs one another; in Mechanichs, 
it is one of the niceſt pieces of art that theſe 
latter times have diſcovered, wiz. the vibra- 
tion cr motion of pendulums backwards 
and forwards, to aſcertain the number of 
beats at any determinate length, and the ex- 
act quantity of time that is ſpent in that 
motion, by which means very great improve- 
ments in clock-work have been made. 

O'SCITANCY (S.) fluggiſhneſs, careleſſneſs, 
negligence, indolence, &c. 

OSCITA*TION (S.) yawning, or a certain 

- light, convulſive motion of the muſcles, 
which opens the lower jaw of the face; 
others deſcribe it to be a light motion, 

whereby excrementitious and halituous mat- 
ter, which irritates the neighbouring parts, 
is expelled, 

OSCOPHORIA (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the 
Athenian the loth day of October, in honour 
of Bacchus and Ariadne; Thefeus inftituted 
this feaſt after he had delivered his native 
country from the tribute of ſeven youths, 
and ſeven virgins, which they were obliged 
to ſend to the king of Crete every year, to be 
devoured by the minotaur, by killing that 
monſter with the help of Ariadie, the 
daughter of Mincs, king of that iſle ; the 

of this feaſt was after this manner ; 
they made choice of two young gentlemen 
dreiſed like young women, who carrying 
branches of vines in their hands, went thus 
ia preceſſion from the temple of Bacchus to 
the temple of Minerva ; atter which all the 


young gentlemen of . 


OST 


prize, with vine-branches in 
from one temple to the —_— . 
O SIER (S.) the red water willow. tree, which 
ſprouts into abundarce of branches, that by 
reaſon of their extraordinary impregnatinn 
with humidity, while green are capable of 
being eafily bent into all manner of forms 
and for that reaſon are uſed to make baker, 
hampers, &c. ; 
OSIRIS (S.) a famous god of the Fyyprian 
who was faid to be the ſon, the brother, ad 
hoſband of the goddeſs It; by others he i 


calied the ſon of Jupiter, and Nioke, the 
daughter of Phoroneus ; he was firſt king of 
Argos, but being diſcontented with his (up ( 


jects, he left his crown with his ſon Aziz 
leus, and went into Eyypt, where be reigned 
with great mildneſs, and compiled very you 
laws for his ſubjects; he married Þ, whon 
the Egyptians call It; it is faid he wy 
pulled in pieces by his enertves, and that lu 0 
wife Ii gathering all his parts together, ty. 
ried them hononrably, and procured civic 
honours to be paid bim; it is pretended the 
the gods transformed him into an ox, act 
ing to the principles of the Metempſychfir, ni 
that it is he whom the Egyptians adn 
under the name of Apis and Serapit; fron 
hence proceeded the great veneration that the 
Egyptians teſtified for the bull, and the un- 
ſhip of the golden calf by the {#-aclirer in the 
— and by the ſubjects of Jerobnam in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes; hence the im 
of Ofirts with horns, or with the bead df! 
hawk, or of a wolf, or of a ſerpent, it 
cauſe it was pretended he was the ſun ; fon 
theſe it is rationally ſuppoſed the preſent u- 
ration of cows among the Indians 's derived; 
they gave the name of Ofiris to the Vi, a 
paid divine honours to it, as being the authr 
of all the fertility of Egypt; it is (aid Of 
taught the Egyptians agriculture, and may 
other uſeful arts, for which reaſon he wv 
much honoured among them. 
O'SPREY or OSSIFRAGE (S.) a (ot g 
kind of eagle, whoſe fleſh was forbid tis 
— to eat, Lev. xi, 13. it is thus als, 
uſe it breaks the bones of animals, 
order to get at the marrow z it is fail to! 
up bodies in burying- „ to break anda 
what it finds within the bones of the des 
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for which reaſon it is ſuppoſed it wa) of 1 
unclean 3 the Arabiam and Perfians al up 
bumai, and fay it is the moſt innocent of # call 
birds, becauſe it does ne harm to any 4% mor 
and only feeds upon dead bodies. | harp 
O'SSUARY (8.) a charnel-houſe, or plat win 
a church-yard, where the bones of the © feat 
that are dug up are put out of fight. uſed 
yy bn mmm rarer el — 
*which malt or are dried, | 
OSTE'NSIVE (A.)] inclinable to boaſting, ther 
ſhew, or bragging. male 
OSTENTA'TION (S.) a bragging, e Whit 
vaunting, over-ya:ving one's ſelf for ! dei 


OVA 


they do exceeding (ſwiftly, out-running the 
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oO FENT A'TIOUS ( 2 proud, vain-glorious, 

ing, bragging, &c. 

0sTEOCO' LLA GS.) a whitiſh or aſh-coloured 
ſtone, in ſhape like a bone, that grows in 
Sar, Silefia, and other places; it is ſaid 
to be of a ſoft and gluey nature, and that 
it afſiſts very much to cement or join broken 
or fratured bones very ſpeedily, and is there- 
fore mixed among the compoſitions of divers 

iters uſed upon ſuch occaſions. 

OSTEO'LOGY (S.) that part of anatomy 
that particularly deſcribes the bones. 

O'STLER or HO'STLER (S.) among Us, is 
a fervant in an inn, or houſe of publick en- 
tertainment on the road, whoſe particular 
buſinels it is to look after travellers horſes ; 
but among the French, it is the maſter or 
inn- keeper himſelf. | 

O'STRACISM (S.) a puniſhment inflicted by 
the commonwealth of Athens, where by 
plurality of voices they condemned to a ten 
years baniſhment, thoſe who were either too 
rich, or had too much authority or credit, 
for fear they might ſet up for tyrants over 
their native country, but without any confiſ- 
cation of their goods or eſtate ; this cuſtom is 
faid to be firſt introduced by the tyrant H- 
pias, fon of Pififtratus, as a barrier againſt 
what he practiſed himſelf; the manner was 
thus: The people wrote the names of thoſe 
they moſt ſuſpected, upon ſmall pieces of tiles 


3 upon a 
he whoſe name was ofteneſt wrote, 
was ſentenced by the council to be baniſhed, 
ab arts & facit; but this at laſt was abuſed, 
and they whoſe merit deſerved beſt of the 
commonwea'th, fell under the popular re- 
ſentment, as Solon the legiſlator, Ariſtides 
the moſt noted for his juſtice; Miltiades for 
his victories, &c, ſo that it was aboliſhed by 


proſcribing Hyperbolus,, a mean, contemptible 


OSTRACI'TES (.) a fort of cruſty, reddiſh 
ſtone, ſomewhat like an oyſter-ſhell ; it 
may be divided into thio plates or ſhelis, much 
Ike the coat of an onion; it is ſaid to be 
good in and againſt the gravel and ſtone. 

OSTRICH (s.) is mentioned in many place: 


ſwifteſt horſes ; it is reported that when they 
are cloſely purſued, they take up Rones be- 
tween their cloven claws, which they caſt at 
their purſuers with a violence equal to the 
ſtrongeſt man; the notion of their digeſting 
iron is a popular error, they only taking up 
nails or bits of icon, as hens and other fowls 
do ſmall ſtones, to alliſt in comminuting and 
digeſting their food; in Ethr41a, there are 
very large quantities of oftr:icb2s, who lay 
their eggs in the month of June upon the 
ground, cover them with ſand, ard fo leave 
them till the fun hatches them ; but either 
the male or female is ſaid to watch them 
continually till they are hatche4, unleſs driven 
or foxced away; the female is faid to lay or 
bring many eggs to be hatched, which are 
commonly of the fize ef a large bowl, of 
which generally ſome are ſpciled, and breed 
worms, with which the hen fecds tho'e 
young ones that are hatched ; ſome ſay th-v 
are taken by a man's drefling himielf in the 
ſkin of one of theſe bi:ds ; others that when 
they are purſued, they tun their necks into 
the ſand, a hedge, &c, and ſo are taken. 

O'STROGOTHS (S.) people called Garbi, that 
came out of the eaſtern part of the wor'd, 
and by conqueſt got footing in the ſouthern 
and weſtern parts of Europe. 

C'SWESTRY (S.) in Shropire, a ſmall 
town, incloſed with a wall and a ditch, and 

_ fortified with a ſmall caſtle ; it is governed by 
two bailiffs, burgeſſes, &c. the market is 
weekly on Monday, where large quantities of 
Welch cottons uſed to be brought, but they 
are now moſt carried to Shrewſbury, and 
only flanneis brought here; diſtant from 
London 130 computed, and 157 meaſured 


miles. 

OT A'LGIA (s,) among the Phyſicians, is the 
name of a pain in the ears, which is fo vo- 
lent, that it turns to a kind of madneſs ; 
ſometimes it turns to an abſceſs, when you 
ſee purulent matter iſſue out of the ears. 

OTE'NCHYTA (S.) an auricular clyſer, 
ſometimes called zgin ; a'ſv the name of a 
little ſyringe or ſquirt, to inject medicines into 
the ear. 

O'THERWISE (Part.) eiſe, beſides, after a 
different or other manner. 


of the ſcripture, and is in different places} O'TLEY (S.) an ordinary ſtone built town, in 


luppoſed to be a different bird, as the ow! 
called ulla, the peacock, &c. but that com- 
mon'y now known by this name, is a very 
large animal, has very long legs and ſhort 
wings, a neck of a yard or more long ; the 
feathers of its wings are much valued, and 
= 10 — hats, beds, canopies, 
. are na y white, but are 
— dyed or — colours; 
their plumage are white and black ; the fe- 
ie have a mixture of grey, black and 
— are too heavy to fly, but uſe 
wag to aſſiſt them in running, which 


the Weft-Riding of Yorkſhire, built under a 
high, cragey c iff, that has a market we:k'y 
on Tueſd:y ; diſtant from London 146 com- 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles. 

O'TTER (S.) a creature that can live by land 
and water, that affords much ſport in hunt- 
ing; it is a great deſtroyer of fiſh, Being 
—— upon them; alſo a cant name for a 

ilor. 

O'TTOMAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
Turiiſb laws, cuſtoms, or empire. 

O'VAL (S.) in vulgar Speech, is the ſame that 
3 is called an ellips, which is 
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OV ACTION (S.) was an inferior ſort of tri- 


OVE 


one of the ſections of a cone, and as ſuch 
may be defined to be an oblong curvilinear 
figure, with two unequal diameters, the one 
cilled the tranſverſe, the other the conju- 
gate; or it is a figure encloſed with a finele 
curve line, imperſectly round; but the Geo- 
metrictans oval is a figure reſembling zn egg, 
round, but obl-ng, ſo that lines drawn from 
its outermoſt ſuperhicies to the center are not 
equa), and yet anſwer well enough to each 
other from the oppoſite fide ; it differs from 
an ellipfis, becauſe that is pla in, and circum- 
ſcribed by one only line; whereas this is ſo- 
lid, included eve:y where with a ſuperficies 
like a globe, wich this difference, that the 
globe is perfetly round, which this is not; 
and when laid down upon paper is narrower 
at one end than the other, whereas the ellip- 
ſis is equally broad at both ends. 

O'VAL or O'VOLO (S.) in ArchiteFure, is 
a round movldiny, whoſe profile or ſweep in 
the [nick or Compoſite capitals, is uſually a 
quacrant of a circle, upon which account it 
is vulgarly called a quarter round; it was 
frequently enriched with ſculpture by the 
ancients, in the forms of cheſnut-ſhells, but 
now it is commonly adorned with the repre- 
ſentation of eggs and ?nchors, or arrow- 
heads elternately placed. 


umph, which the Romans allowed the gene- 
rals of their army, when the victory they had 
obtained was not very confiderable, or when 
the war had not been declared according to 
form of law; he who thus triumphed, en- 
tered the city on foot, or on horſeback, ac- 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, and had a myrtle 
crown upon his head, that tree being conſe- 
crated to Ver-; wherefore when Marcus 
Craſſus was decreed the honour of an ovarian, 
he particularly defired it as a favour of the 
ſenate to be allowed a laurel crown inſtead of 
a myrtle one; the triumphing party entered 
with flutes, and not with trumpets, nor were 
. they admitted to wear an embroidered gar- 
ment, as at the great triumphs, and was 
only accompanie by the ſenators, and fol- 
lowed by his army ; this triumph is called 
ovation, becauſe the general offered a ſheep 
when he came to the capitol, whereas in the 
great triumph they offered a bull; the firſt 
that triumphed in this manner was P. Po- 
bumius Tubertus, for his victory over the 
Sabines about 250. Frags 
OUCH (S.) the bed, collar, or ſeat of gold 
or filver, that jewellers put their precious 
ſtones in, to keep them faſt, for rings, but- 
tom, &c. | | a 
O'VEN (S.) a cloſe confined place paved with 
ſtones or tiles, to retain the heat of the fire 
that is made in it, in order to bake bread, 
meat, tarts, &c. in. 
O'VER (A.) one perſon or thing ſet, placed, 
or appointed to be above another; in the play 


OVE 
bers, or chances, that are aboye 7, which 


the mean, —— is to ſay, 8, 9, to, 1 ad + 
12, in oppoſition to 6 Te 
are called — . 2 
OVER-A'CT (v.) to do any ching fa 
beyon1 what it ought to — —— *. 
would repreſent any paſſion, as love, fury 4 
madneſs, &c. when he exceeds the bounds of OV 
reaſon or nature, he is ſaid to over-a3 hi 1 
OVER Aw E (V.) to k : 
-AW' to keep a or crea- 
ture under, and forbidding him —— 7 
inclinations prompt him to, upon the penslty ti 
of loſing ſome preſent advantage, or under. Ke 
going ſome future puniſhment, ny 
OVER-BA'LANCE (V.) to cut-weigh, . th 
more than compenſate for any thing, vi 
OVER-BEA'R (V.) to rule authoritative th 
or arbitrarily, to command without rata DV] 
or equity, re 
OVER-BID (V.) to bid or offer more fors in 
thing than it is really worth; alſo to bid « I 
_ more than another for the fans 5 
thing. tin 
O'VER-BOARD (A.) out of, or down by DVE 
the fide of a ſhip, particularly ſpoken of ma wh 
that fall from the rigging, &c. or of gook bu! 
that are thrown out of a ſhip to lighten her, lies 
QVER-BO'LD (A.) too free, impudent, fauc, DVE 
OVER-BO'RN (A.) conquered by firength u pou 
numbers, prevailed upon by prayers, inte ano 
ties, &c. DVE 
OVER-BU'RTHEN (V.) to lade a pen allo 
with a. greater weight, charge, or bufine or 1 
than his ſtrength,” power, circumſtances, u buy 
capacity, can bear or perform. coal 
OVER-CA'ST'(V.): to throw a thing u rea 
far ; to cloud or darken ; alſo to ſew a bet VE! 
ton-hole, &c. round, to prevent the ſtuf mor 
tearing. JVE! 
OVER-CHA'RGE (V.) to load or opprehi eo b 
perſon too beavily; and in a particular mu- VVE. 
ner means putting too much powder into the 
gun, or piece of „ of n 
OVERCO'ME (V.) to maſter difficultis, VER 
to-conquer, to get the victory over any pe othe 
ſan, &c+ VER 
OVER- DO (V.) ſometimes means perten drin, 
doing more than their ſtrength or health vil ſtren 
permit them; and ſometimes doing man VER 
than is required, or is ſufficient. prete 
OVER-EA'T (V.) to eat gluttonouſly, or tw ut, 
much, more than the flamach will bear, « 
health requires. : adili 
OVER-FTLL (V.) to fill more than is pv VER 
per, required,- or convenient. f more 
OVERFLO'W (v.) like the tide whe l VER 
flows or runs over its banks. that 
O'VER-GROWN (A.) a perſon, cream by be 
&c. that is grown monſtrouſſy large, o E ER 
— the common ſiae — uw hg an 
ſpecies ; alſo a perſon that 1s de Nowe 
exceeding rich or powerful, and ſo too mifh) VER 
for the ordinary courſe of juſtice, | orn. — 


OVE 


had been laid afide, &c. x 
OVER-HA'STY (A.). impatienr, too quick, 
that cannot ſtay till it is proper to execute a 


ber or th or buſineſs, 
player OVER. HEA'R (V.) to hear privately, acci- 
fury, tentally, or by watching and liſtening, 


VER-LAID (A.) killed by being preſſed or 
15 upon too Jong, ſmothered like a young 
child that is ſo deftroyed by its nurſe, 
JVER-LIVE (v.) ſometimes means to out- 
live, or live longer than another 3 and ſome- 
times to ſpend more than a perſon's income, 
or than be can afford. | | 
DVER-LOA'D (V.) to put too great a bur- 
then upon s perſon, by taxing him too hea- 
nh, or obliging him to do or carry more 
than he is well able. ; 
DVER-LO'NG/ (Part.) more time than is 
really neceſſary to do or perform any matter 
in, tedious, dilatory, &c. . 
WER-LOO'K (V.) ſometimes fignifies to ex- 
amine or inſpe& into a buſineſs ; and ſome- 
times to paſs by or forgive a fault, &c, 


own by DVER-MA'STED (A.) is ſpoken of a ſhip 
| of met when her maſts are diſproportioned to her 
of god bulk, or made too big, ſo that ſhe yields or 
aten her, lies down too much by a wind. 

it, ſaucy, DVER-MA'TCH (V.) to be too ſtrong, 
rength u powerful, or too well-learned or qualified for 


another, 

DVER-MEA'SURE (S.) ſomething given or 
allowed more than the bare exact quantity 
or meaſure, by way of encouragement to the 
buyer, as thoſe who buy 20 chaldron of 
cat, have one allowed them for over- 


)VER-MU'CH. (S.) too large a quantity, or 
more than ſufficient. l 
DVER-PA'SS (V.) to go over, to paſs by, to 


20 | * 
'VER-PLUS (s.) ſometbing that is left after 
the neceſſary quantity is taken away, either 
of money, or any kind of wares, &c. 


ifficultis, IVER-POI'SE (V.) to weigh more than an- 
f any pe other, 

VER-POW'ER (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, or 
ns perſen bring under N by force or too much 
health wil ſirength, might, or power. | 
oing mot VER-REA'CH (V.) to cheat under the 

pretence of fair and honeſt dealing, to out- 
ſly, or de wit, &c, and ſometimes it means hurting a 
ill bear, perſon, by ſtriving to reach farther than his 


ability will permit him, | 
an is p' SP VER-RE'CKON (v.) to reckon or coun 
| more than is due, &c. 
le when it VER-RI'PE (A.) fruit that is too- ripe, or 
that has loſt its fine fragrant ſmell and taſte, 


creature by hanging too long upon the tree, Kc. 
, 
ee, E VER-RULE (V.) to have the cating vote 
blog of u any argument or diſpute, to conquer, over- 
is 


power, or command. 
— (V.) ſometimes means to run 
er, and ſometimes to- ſpread all over, or 


OVER-HA'LE (V.) to re- examine 2 matter 


i be deftroyed with ſornething, as a garden 
3 


OUG 


is over xu with weeds, a country is erer 
with ſoldiers, &c. in Printing, it is to new- 
model the page, &c. by means of inſerting 
or leaving out ſomething. 

OVER-SEE* (V.) to ſurvey, look after, or 
take care of a buſineſs. 

OVER-SEEN (A.) miſtaken, deceived, 
wrong conjectured, thought or imagined. 
OVER.SE'T (v.) to turn over a coach, wag- 

gon, or other carriage, &c. to throw dowa 
a table, &c, with cups, &c. upon it. 
OVER- SHADOW (V.) to cover with, or 
caſt a ſhadow over any perſon or thing, to 
diſpuiſe, darken; or hide. | 
OVER-SHOO'T (V.) to ſhoot beyond, or 
over a mark, to exceed, or do fomewhat 
more than a perſon is well able to afford. 
OVER. SIOHT (S.) an error or miſtake, ra- 
ther by careleſſneſs and 
choice and reſolution. | 
OVER-SPREA'D (V.) to cover or run all 
over a thing or country, | 
O'VERT (A.) plain, open, manifeſt, 
O'VERT ACT (S.) in Lato, is a plain, open, 
or maniſeſt aſſiſting of another in ſome un- 
lawful act; and this commonly is applied to 
treaſons, where the offender's actions may 
— or plainly proved by undeniable evi- 


OVERTA'KE (V.) to come up to, be even 
with, or equal to another that was before, 
either in place or qualifications, 

OVERTHROW (V.) to ruin, overturn, 
throw down, vanquiſh, conquer, &c. 

OVER-THWA'RT (A.) one thing lying up- 
on or acroſs another, 

OVER-TO'P (V.) to grow taller or higher in 
ſtature, power, wealth, or authority. 

O'VERTURE (S.) a condition or propoſal, 3 
diſclofing or opening of a matter, an attempt, 
eſſay, or trial; in Mufich, it is a fine flouriſh, 
or running divifion played by one or many 
inſtruments, commonly before the beginning 
of an opera, 

OVERTU'RN (V.) to turn or put things 
topſy-turvy, to deſtroy, ruin, or bring to 
nothing, 

OVER- VALUE (V.) to eſteem or prize 
too much, to ſet too great a value upon a 
thing, &c. | 

OVER,.WEE'NING (A.) having too great an 
opinion, thought, or value for one's ſelf. 

OVER-WETGH (V.) to weigh more than 
another; alſo a reaſon why a perſon ſhould 
have more regard for this perſon or thing 
than that, 

OVER-WETVGHT (S.) ſomething more or 
greater than the weight required, allowed in 
ſome commodities for waſte, or retailing in 
ſmall quantities. 

OVERWHE'LM (V.) to drown, include, 
or cover with water, trouble, &c. 

OUGHT (A.) ſomething, ſomewhat, ſome 
part, &c. alſo the duty or condition of a per- 


fon rela to any thing, 
* 8 OVIPA- 
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IL 


— OUT 


OVTPAROUS (A.) thoſe creatures that lay, 

or bring forth eggs; alſo that breed by, or 
are bred from eggs. 

OU'LNEY (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, a pretty 
good town, where a conſiderable manufacture 
of bone-lace is carried on; it has a good 
market weekly on Monday; diftant from 
Londen 47 computed, and 53 meaſured miles. 

NCE (S.) a common weight for ſmall 
things; and with the Goldſmiths, Apotbeca- 
ries, Ge. is the 1 N wm * 

weight; wi e s, Gro- 
_ Se. it is the 16th part of a pound, 
called avoirdupoiſe weight. 

OU'NDLE (S.) in IN: re, pleaſantly 
ſeated in a vale on the river Nen, by which 
it is almoſt ſurrounded, over which it has 
two good ſtone bridges; it is a handſome, uni- 
form-built town, and has a very gvod mar- 
ket week ly on Saturday; diſtant from Landon 
54 computed, and 65 meaſured miles. 

OUR or OURS (Part.) ſomething belonging 
to, cr the property of us, 

OSE (S.) the name of three great rivers in 
England, one called the Great Ouſ, which riſes 
in the ſouth. borders of Northamptonſhire, 
from whence it runs through the counties of 
Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and 
Norflk, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſea ; another called the Litrie Ouſe, which 

runs from eaſt to weſt into the former, part- 
ing all zlong Norfolk from Suffolk ; the third 

i that which runs through Tark city, and 
empties itſelf into the Humber. 

OUT (A.) without, or on the outſide ; alſo 
miſtaken, or in an error. 

Or (v.) to put or thruſt from within a 
place, to diſplace, &c. 

OVT-AT-HEE'LS or E'LBOWS (Part.) 
in a declining condition, going down the 

_ wind, &c. 

OUT-BI'D (V.) to offer, proffer, or bid more 
for a thing than another. 

OUT-BRA'VE (V.) te bid dehance to a per- 
ſon, to do a thing, notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours, commands, or oppoſition of an- 
other to the contrary. 


- OU'T-CAST (s.) a rehected, caft-off, forlorn, 


helpleſs perſon. Y 
OU'T-CRY (S.) 2 great noiſe, or ſudden ery ; 
in ſome places means publick notice, that 


the goods and effects of a perſon gre to be fold. 


OUT -DO* V.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, exceed, 
or do a thing better than another. 
OV'TERMOST or OU"TMOSF (A.) that 
perſon or thing that is or ſtands without 
having perſons or things on both fides of it 


or him. 
OUT-FA'CE (V.) to affirm or any thing 
to a perſon's face confidently, „ and 


poſitively, although it be falſe. 

OU T- GO V.) to walk, run, or move faſter 
than another. 

OU'T-LANDISH (A.) foreign, or ſomething 


belonging to the manners, cuſtoms, or 
— conntey. * 


OUT 


OU'T-LAW (S.) a perſon 
bs e of the 8 i wot we 
'T-LAWRY (S.) is the los zung 

of the eo, A ike ens 
ſubj-£t, that is under the king's price, 
and in the realm; formerly none could bs 
out-lawed, but for felony, the puniſhmene 
whereof was death, which any body nig 
execute; but it is now if, for who 
ever after due proceſs had, : 
— appear to anſwer ſuch matten u 
are exhibited againſt him in | 
deemed an out-law, | > xd nc 

OUT-LEA'RN (v.) to learn better, quicke 
or farther than another. 

OU'T-LET (S.) a paſſage, channel, or © 

oT VE V. — 

- (V.) to live longer than 1. 
other ; alſo to ſpend more than a perſon ay 
afford. 

OU"TMOST (A.) that perſon or thing that ; 
on the outfide, or fartheſt . from the 
middle. | 

OUT-NU"MBER (V.) to exceed in nunke, 
or to count more than another, &c. 

OUT-PA'SS (V.) to go faſter or by anothe, 
to leave one behind on the road, &c. all u 
learn faſter or better than another, to ti. 
cel, &c. | 

OQU”TRAGE (S.) a riotous and violent aft, 
an affront, offence, or injury. 

OUTRA'GEOUS (A.) violent, abufive, inju- 
rious, affrontive, &c. 

OUTRA*'GEOQUSNESS (S.) great paſias 
rage, or violence, &c. 

OUTRIFGHT (Part.) throughout, fulh, 
quite, totally; alſo now, at this inftant, in- 
mediately, &c. 

OUT- RUN (V.) to exceed in running, . 
$9, run, or ride faſter than another; albu 
pend more than a perſon's income or albs- 
ance. 

OQUT-SFDE (S.) that part of any thing thi 
is naturally towards the eye, and more in- 
mediately receives the ſun, rain, &. 1 tl 
bark of a tree, the ſkin of a man or bat, 
Se. and in Numbering, it is any perſon u 
thing that is fartheſt from the middle, &. 

OUT-STRIP (v.) to get before, or get tit 
ſtart of, to exceed, or do better than u 
in walking, running, learning, &c. 

OUTWARD (A.) toward, next to, t 4 
the out · fide. . 

OUT-WI'P (V.) to impoſe upon, or ct 
another, to go beyond, or be befur un 
with another, to ad cunningly or wile. 

OU'T-WORKS (S.) forts, or other forth 
tions huilt at a diſtance from, or without ue 
city; in Fortification, all thoſe works Ut 
cover the body of a place next the campop 

- as ravelins, half-moons, horn-works, * 
nailles, crown-works, fwallows-tais, e, 
Jopes, and the like z it is a general ruk, th 
there be ſeveral aut-eorks, one before dr 
to cover one and the ſame tenaile of 31%" 
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OXF 
ire neareſt the place, muſt gradu- | 
i sfter another, command thoſe — 
ire 'artheſt advanced out into the campaign, 
that is, muſt have bigher ramparts, that 
they may over-look and fire upon the be- 
when they have poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the fartheſt ; the gorges of them muſt be 
always plain, for fear if they had any para- 
pet, it might ſerve the beſiegers, when they 
are maſters of it, to cover themſelves againſt 
the fire of the befieged, and therefore the 
goryes or __— into them are only palli- 
fadced to nt ſurprizes. 
OWE v.) to be indebted to another, either 
by duty or obligation. 
OWL (S.) in Scripture, is by Nees forbidden 


* ors to be eat, as an uncle n bird; but dv 
tators are very much at variance what that 
— bird was, that by us is tranſlated , of 
* which there are | ſpecies ; the bird we 
ing that i now call by this name, has a head like a 
t from the cat, and large ſharp claws ; it catches mice 
Ike a cat, but its eyes cannot bear the light 
— of the ſun; other birds hate and purſue it, 
how: and in return the ow! hunts and eats the 
V another leſſer birds; its cry is mournful and diſmal, 
1 dhe and it was deemed a bird of ill omen; it was 
ar. Ba. conſecrated to Minerwa, and upon this ae- 
. count it was —— the 1 
repreſented it upon their medals ; it is ſaid at 
mn this day to be in great eſteem among the 
afive, hn Tartars. 
OWLER * one who privately or by ſtealth 
runs wool, or other prohibited goods, upon 
the coaſt of Suſſex, to France, Holland, &c. 
at, fall, OWN (V.) to acknowledge or confeſs a fault; 
aftant, in al to lay claim to a thing, or really to have 
a in a matter. 
running, h OWNER (S.) the perſon who has a right or 
er; alb 6 property in or to my thing, 
» or übe OX SS.) is a male of the neat kind, that has 
been gelt, in order to make him tamer, and 
, thing Un more fit for labour, ſeveral countries plough- 
| more is ing their ground with them, and alſo to 
Kr. u th render the fleſh more agreeable to eat; thoſe 
in or bat, that arg not gelt are called bulls, and are 
y perſon @ principally kept for breeding; in Heraldry, it 
jade, kr. s a bearing for thoſe who have laid a yoke on 
ot get tht the neck of fierce ot ſtrong nations. . 
| OX EVE (S.) the Sea Term for a vickn 
"_ ſtorm that ſometimes happens upon the coaſt 
| to, or 0 of Guinea, which at its firſt riſing ſeems to 


be no bigger than an ox's eye, tho preſent! 

after ſpreads itſelf over the whele viſible — 
of the hemiſphere, and at the ſame time 
breaks out into ſuch ſudden guſhes of wind 
or ſtormy air, that it frequently not on 
latten the ſhips one from another, but al 
finks and overturns them; alſo the name of 


he campil a ſmall bird, and of an herb. 

.works, OXFORD or O'XON (s.) the chief eity or 
-tails, e in Oxfordſhire, a biſhop's ſee, under the 
|rule, thi archbiſhop of Canterdury, which has alſo a 
fore univerſity in it, lies north-weſt from 


Lodz about 47 miles, finely ſeated for 


OXF 


health, pleaſure, and plenty, at the conflu- 
ence of the Charzwell and It, which does fo 
divide itſelf into ſtrea me, that the greateſt 
part of the city is encompaſſed with it ; this 
place is ancient, being firſt built by the Ol4 
Britom, and is ſo large and populovs, that it 
now contains 13 pariſh-churches, all ſo beau- 
tiſul, that whether we look on the unifor- 
mity of private houſes, or magrificence of 
the publick ſtructures, it muſt be allowed to 
be one of the fineſt cities in Eng/and; the 
biſhoprick was founded by Henry VIII. who 
endowed it out of the lands belonging to the 
diſſolved monaſteries of Abington and Ofney ; 
it was diſmembered from the dioceſe of Lin- 
coln, and had at firſt the abbey church of 
Oſney, about half a mile from Oxford, for its 
cathedral, until Chrrft-Church was made one, 
which happened ſoon after; the chapter 
whereof confiſts of a dean and 8 prebenda- 
ries, for whoſe maintenance part of the 
lands which had been purchaſed by cardinat 
Wolſ-;, for the endowment of Cbriſt' s College, 
was allowed by the faid king; the bounds of 
the dioceſe extend no farther than the bounds 
of the county, wherein, of 195 pariſhes, 88 
are impropriated; as for the univerſity of 
Oxford, this may be ſaid in general, that for 
the ſtatelineſs of the ſchools and publick li- 
brary, the ſtructure of particular colleges, built 
of fine poliſhed tone, the liberal endowments 
of thoſe houſes, and notable enconragements 
of induſtry and learning in the falary of pro- 
ſeſſors in moſt arts and ſciences, it is not to 
be parallell'd in the Chriftian wor d: That 
Oxford was a place of publick ſtudies before 
the Saxen conqueſt, is paſt all doubt; but 
then the ſtudents lived in the citizens houſes, 
and had only meeting · places, to hear lectures 
and diſputations, as is the cuſtom now in ſe- 
veral foreign univerſities, and without any 
diſtinction of habit or dreſs; and when Ox- 
ford ſhared with the reſt of the kingdom, 
the common calamities brought in by the 
Saxons and Danes, the muſes were forced to 
ſhift for themſelves, till A fred the learned 
Saxon, king of England, recalled them hi- 
ther, who having entirely ſubdued the Danes, 
made it his buſineſs to reſtore this univerſity, 
and repair its ruins ; the firſt college was by 
him founded and endowed abeot the year 
872, and by ſending his own ſon to ftudy 
there, brought many of the nobility to fre- 
quent it; then there were ſeveral houſes, 
now called halls, for ſtudents only to live to- 


| gether in ſociety, as in the inns of court or 


chancery in Lendm; among which, ſome 
were in proceſs of time endowed by divers pa- 
trons of learning, who thought beſt to ſettle, 
for ever , plentiful revenues in lands and 
houſes, in order to maintain fuch ſtudents, as 
by merit and worth, ſhould from time to 
time be choſen, and to ſettle large falares for 
profeſſors to inftru@ them, and for a bead to 
govern them, according to certain —_—_ 
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erdinances made by the ſaid patrons and 
founders 3 in ſhort, there are now in Oxford 
18 colleges and 57 halls, in which the ſtu- 
dents live with the ſame diſcipline, as thoſe 
in the colleges, but upon their own fortunes, 
except certain exhibitions, or annual penſions, 
annexed to one or two of them; of which 


ne 
Colleges 1 ou 
Unverfi King Alfred 872 


Jobn Baliol, Knt. and Deb. 
his wife; this was fa- 


Balidl tber to Baliol, king of C 1263 
the Scots, 

Merten Walter de Merton, elerlæ 1274 

Exeter Walter Stapleten, E. of Exeter 1316 


Oriel King Edward II. 1323 
. Robert Eaglesfield, clerk 1340 
ine 2 


William of Wickbam, bi- 
y—of — bl | rchbiſhop 90 
All- H. ic archbi 
Souls } of Gels 1437 


Mogda- 7 — Wainfleet, mi — 


ſhop of M ĩncbeſter 
William Smith, biſhop of - 


R Lincs and Sir Rich, & 1515 
Corfur- F Richard Fur, bilhop of 

Cbrifti Winton . $ 1516 
de $ King Henry vin. 5 1546 
Trim Sir Thomas P 1556 
Sti Jabn's Sir Thomas I Bi 1557 
Feſus Dr. Hugh Price | 1571 


Nicholas Wadbam, and 
Wadbem $ Doral his wiſe | 3 1612 
Tho, Tindale and 
unn J R. Fs Li 7 1624 


To make a particular deſcri 
ately colleges, their halls, chapels, and li- 
braries, their excellent accommodation for 
young noblemen, large revenues, great fala- 
ries for publick profeſſors, allowances to the 
fellows, and to the poor ſcholars, &c. is too 
extenſive for this place ; only it may be ob- 
ſerved, that there are about one thouſand ftu- 
dents living upon the ſaid revenues, and about 
twice as many other ſtudents who maintain 
themſelves, beſides ſtewards, manciples, but - 


lers, cooks, „ gardeners, &c. the city 
— to parliament, and the uni- 
verſity 2. 


O'XFORDSHIRE (s.) is an inland county, 


bounded by Bucking re on the eaſt ; on 
the north, where it ends in a cone, with 
Northamptonſbire on one fide, and Warwick- 


ſhire on the other fide ; by Glouceſterſhire on 
the weſt ; and the river Thames, which parts 
it from Heriſbire on the ſouth ; the air and 


ſoil of this county are exceeding plealant, hel- 


P of 


| ſome, and fruitful ; its hills are luck 
with woods and cattle, and its = 
riched with corn and paſturage ; its length 


from Cleydon in the north-weſt, unto 
ſpam in the ſouth-eaſt, is about 8 
and its breadth about 26, wiz. from the fi 
Cleydon to Faringdon in the fouth ; its ar. 
cumference is computed at 130 miles; it i 
divided into 14 hundreds, in which ar: i; 
market-towns, 2 80 pariſhes, about 29,59 
houſes, 120,000 inhabitants, and one of th 
fineſt univerſities in the world; it tctum 
9 members to parliament. 
O'X-GANG (S.) an old term for ſo much 
land as may be ploughed by one guy « 
team of oxen in one day, computed at aa 
12 or 13 acres, | 
OXYCRO'CEUM (S.) a plaiſter made of f. 
fron, vinegar, and other ingredients. 
O'XYGON (S.) a geometrical triangular fgur, 
that has all its three angles acute, 
OXYMEL (S.) a fort of ſyrup, or plat 


r + and wur 


OVER (S.) a term in Law, which finite 
the ſame with afſize, or a hearing of cal 
by juries, &c. 

OY'ER AND TE'RMINER (S.) in Lov, i 
a commiſſion, eſpecially granted to fone 
eminent perſons learned in the law, to ber 
and determine one or more cauſes, eſpecily 
relating to criminal matters, and is the it 
and largeſt commiſſion by which the judge 
of aſſine do fit in their ſeveral circuits; u- 
ciently it was uſed only upon ſome ſud 
outrages or inſurrection, but now is regulary 
iſſued every time the judges go their circuit 
or hear criminal matters. 

OY'ER OF RE'CORD (S.) is a petition m 
in court, praying that for better proof file 
the judges will look upon, er cauſe toi 
read, ſome record referring to the mu 


O-YE'S ( Part.) the common warning & 
notice given by the cryer of every cout « 
judicature , that all preſent may be fa, 
and hear the proclamation then going to't 
made. 

O'ZIER (s.) a willow-tree, commonly «f ti 
reddiſh ſort, the twigs or ſprouts whereo! u 
uſed to make baſkets, &c. called wichen. 


* 


$ the fifteenth letter in the Exe alptatt 
12 nn 
precedes an b, it ſounds like an 7, 2 
phet, Cc. in many words 6 and 7 
much alike, and ſome ſound or chacft dr 
for another; among the De&ors and A 
mers, P. m. fignities the afjernovD j 1 


oy © 
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Yhe old Romans, it was  numera), ſignifying 
one hundred, with a ſtroke acroſs the top, 
thus, 


-hth part of a bandfol, p. e. equal parts of 
1h, neten, alſo expreſſed by the term 
ara; fo P. P. is pulois patrum, or jeſuits 
poweer, being the rk pounded and ſifted, 

PABULA'TION (S.) a grazing or feeding of 
cattle ; in Medicine, thoſe parts of our com- 
mon foods which ſer ve ſor, or aſſiſt nature, 
by recruiting of the animal fluids ; in Natu- 
ral Huy, it is that unctuous or ſulphurous 
port 00 fe that ſupports, enlivens, or keeps 
up the light in fire, 

þ 4BULUM (S.) in Phyſick, ſometimes mean: 
thoſe parts of our food or aliment that en 
cieale or recruit the animal fluids ; and ſome- 
times that matter that generates, Tontinues, 
or encreaſes the cauſes of diſeaſes j with the 
Naturalifts, it is that part of any combuſtible 
body, that feeds, entreaſes, or continues the 

. fre, or burning in it. 

PACE (S.) ſometimes means the degree of ve- 
locity, wherewith'any perſon or thing moves; 
with the Geometricians, it is the meaſure or 
ſpace of 5 feet; a common pace is about 3 
feet or a yard. 

PACE (V.) to make a horſe move in a parti- 
cular manner for women to travel or ride up- 


on eaſily, | 
PACI'FEROUS (A.) productive, or bringing 
forth of peace. 
PACIFICA'TION (S.) peace-making, com- 
poſing, or healing differences, treating about, 
or endeavouring to make peace; by this word 
the French underſtand the ſeveral edifs grant- 
ed by their kings to the Proteſtants, for ap- 
peaſing the commotions occafioned by their 
perſecution, after they had attempted by 
many ſevere edifts to Rifle the reformation 
at its firſt beginning ; but they not proving. 
effeftual, and troubles increaſing, in Jan. 1 562, 
Charles IX. publiſhed the firſt edict of pacifi- 
atm, by which the reformed were permit- 
ted the free exerciſe of their re ion near all 
cities and towns in the realm; March 1563, 
he publiſhed a ſecond at Amboiſe; by which 
the free exerciſe of the reformed religion was 
permitt-d in the houſes of gentlemen and 
lords, high juſticiaries; or thoſe who had the 
power of life and death, to their families and 
Gyendants only, and the other Proteflants to 
have the ſermons in ſuch towns as they had 
them in before the 7th of March; but in 
1768, he revoked all he had done in their 
avour, forbidding any one the exerciſe of the 
Proteſtant religion; and commanded all the 
miniſters to depart the kingdom in 15 days 
ume, and by proclamation declared he would 
OR no Proteſtants in any offices be- 
"ging to the courts of juſtice, or of the re- 
ww but in Auguſt 1570, he again pub- 
iked an edift, allowing the lords juſticiaries 


p, it ſtood for four hundred thouſand ; | 
in Phyfical Reteipts, p ſignifies pugil, or the | 


PAC 


ers, and granting other Proteſtants two pud- 
lick. exerciſes in each government, and the 
continuance of the ſame where they had it 
before the 1ſt of Auguſt, and four cautionary 
towns, wiz, Rochel, Montauban, Cognac and 
La Charitie, to he places of ſecurity for two 
years; but in Auguft 1572, he authorized 
the Bartholomew maſſacre, and the fa 
month declared his reaſons for ſo doing in 

rliament, and alſo forbid the Proteſtant re- 

ion to be exerciſed throughout the king- 
dom; in April 1576, Henry III. publiſhed 
an edict of pacification, whereby the Proteſ- 
tants were allowed to build churches; and 
have publick ſermons where-ever they would, 
without reſtriction to time, place, or perſons; 
granting them alſo tourts of juſtice; half 
Papiſts, and half Proteſtants, and eight can - 
tionary towns; but this in December follow- 
ing was revoked, which in October 2577, 
was renewed. again for fix years; a little 
while after the expiration of which ſeveral 
ſevere edicts were publiſhed againtt the Proteſ- 
tants, and that none but the Catholick religion 
ſhould be allowed, and even if the king was 
contrarily inclined, he ſhould not ſucceed tq 
the crown; but in 1591; Henry IV. revok 
the ſevere edits, and confirmed that 
1577 5 but fo ſtrong was the power and ma- 
lice of their enemies, that it obtained only in 
thoſe places where the Proteſtants were maſ- 
ters; in April 1598, a new edict called that 
of Nants was publiſhed, granting the Proteſ- 
tants the free exerciſe of their religion, in 
all places where they had it in 1596 and 
1597; and one exerciſe in each bailiwick; and 
at two leagues diſtance from principal towns; 
this was likewiſe confirmed by, Lewis XIII. 
in 1610, and Lewis XIV, in 1652; but in 
1685, he entirely aboliſhed this and the edit 
of Niſmes. * 
PACIFIC A“TOR (S.) a peace- maker, recon- 
ciler, or mediator. 6 bs 
PACI'FICK (A.) of a diſpoſition inclined to 
peace, good-neighbourhood, and friendſhip, _ 
PA'CIFY (V.) to appeaſe; quiet; or allay the 
heat, fury, or wrath of any contending per- 
ſans. 


PACK (s.) a fartel or bundle; ſometimes d a 

rticular weight; as of woal ; alſo any num- 
os of perſons in company or concert toge- 
ther ; alſo a certain number of cards, to play 
at particular games with ; alſo .a number of 
hourids, kept by one or more perſom for the 
ſport of hunting. . 25 1 
PACK (V.) to tie or bundle up goods, &c. in 
a convenient manner for removing or carry- 
ing from place to place; alſo to put in a par- 
ticular os wr ſo that a certain event 
neceſſarily follow ; as to place or diſpoſe cards, 
ſo that one perſon or fide muſt infallibly win 
the game. | a 1 9 
PA'CKAGE (s.) a duty or cuſtom paid by 
. ſome ſort of 


kus fermons in dat houſes for all com- 


PA'CKERS (&) cert perſons appointed afl 
4 * | worn 
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ſworn to put or pack up herriog, according 
to the direction of the act of parliament. in 


that caſe made and provided; alſo a particu- 


hr trade or buſeneſs, who by the help of large 
ferews, &c- will reduce very bulky: gocds 
into a much leſs room, and thereby render 


them fitter for carriage, eſpecially for exporta- | 


tion or foreign trade. 1 | 
 PA'CKET (S.) any ſmall bundle whatever, 
though generally applied to a mail or quantity 
of letters brought from beyond the ſea. 
PA'CKING (S.) the act of making up goods 
in packs or parce's, according to the ſize or 
quantity required; ſometimes it means mov- 
ing or going off by ſtealth. 5 
PACT or PA'CTION (S.) a league, agree 
'ment, or covenant, * 
PACTA CON VENTA (S.) the common 
agreement mutually entered into by the king 
and people of Poland, at the - coronation. or 
election of every new king. | 
PAD (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall pillow put 
next the ſkin of any animal, to prevent its 
galling, by carrying burdens, &c. with Men 
and Women, it is what the Taylors put into 
the cloaths or ſtays of thoſe who are ſome- 
what crooked, to take away or make the 
deformity appear leſs than it is; ſometimes it 
means a ſmall well-bred horſe, fit for women 
to rice oF; and ſometimes it means a fellow 
that ſtops or robs perſons in the fields or road 
on foot. 


; good proficient or ſcholar, and a 
PAE'DAGOGY or PEDAGOGY () 14, 


art or diſcipline of teaching young perſons or 
children. 

PAEDOBA'PTISM or PE DOB AP TIN 8 
infant baptiſm, or the baptizing perſons why 
are entirely ignorant of the covenant they 

| enter into. | 

1 . religious adorat on of 

alle gods or idols, or what is commot 

called heatheniſm. ? 

PA'GANS or PAY'NIMS (S.) now meim 

all thoſe of the heatheniſh principles of rel 

gion, heretofore called Gentiles, 

PAGE (S.) ſometimes means ſo much writing 
or printing as is wrote upon one fide of x 
leaf; ard ſometimes means a youth tha 
particularly waits upon a prince, or ſome 
lady, to hold up her train, &c. at viſtso 
ceremony. 

PA'GEANT 857 a publick piece of gaiety x 
ſhews, and is ſometimes a fine open charit 
with a formal piece of bravery in it; ſone- 
times it means colours, Rreamers, Kc. it 
great numbers, to make the appearance the 
more pompous. 

PA'GEANTRY (S.) pompous ſhew, win - 
pearance, glittering or oftentatious dre, « 
formal proceſſions. 

PA'GOD (S.) ſometimes means the templ, 
2 lometimes the idol of a Chineſe or be- 
then, 


11 PAD (V.) to travel or walk on foot; alſo to| PAIL (S.) a convenient or neceſſary hou 

[ rob in the fields or road on foot. inſtrument. to lift or carry water or other f- PA 
PA'DDLE (V.) to dabble in, -or move the r from one p'ace to another with; av f 

water with one's hands or feet. the veſſels that milk-women carry their milk * 
PA DDO CK (S.) ſome call large, over- grown] from houſe to houſe in. De 


M * 
- —— 


toads or frops by this name; but more gene 
rally it mcans a piece of ground incloſed in a 
park, of about a mile in length, and a quar- 
ter of a mile broad, for running races with 


PAIN (S.) ſometimes means fo much glaf u 
is put into one ſquare of a window; 20 
ſometimes that uneaſy idea excited in tht 
mind by wounds, ſores, &c. or that fir 


| greyhounds after deer, who are kept in pens | emotion of mind cauſed by fear, dread, . % 
4 at one end for the ſport. in Lato, the ſtrong and laſting pain, or a 10 
{ PADLOCK (S.) a lock. or inftrument tht] it was uſually called pain forte & an ble 
. hangs to a ſtaple, by which people ſaſten which is a ſpecial puniſhment for ſuch u l. till 
h doors, &c. ing arraigned for felony, refuſe to put cher ot 
1 PA'DSTOW (S.) in Cormuall; it is a corpora- | ſelves upon the common trial of God ind a real 
s tion, but ſends no members to parliament ;| country, but remain mute; ſuch 0 0 as 
4 it is a large town, built on a good harbour | ſhall be ſent to priſon from whence he cane, perf 
for ſhipping to Ireland, whither it is faid| and be laid in ſome low dark houſe, wit * 

ſhips with a favourable wind may go in 24 he ſhall lie naked upon his back without uf PAIR 

heurs 3" it has a large market weekly on Sa- litter or other cloathing, and without 9 any 

turday ; diſtant from Land 194 computed, | raiment, ſave only to cover his privy me AIR 

and 232 meaſured miles, bers, and he ſhall lie upon his back, alike 

PA'DUAN (S.) a new-coined medal, made to] his head covered, and his feet and one un PA'L 

counterfeit or imitate the antique ones, by | ſhall be drawn to one quarter of the bout mag 

which ſome perſons are cheated or deceived. with a cord, and the other arm to del 

PAFAN or PE'AN (S.) a hymn or ſong of | quarter, and iron or ſtone ſhall be laid 00 ALA 

praiſe ſung to Apollo, or ſome other of the} body, ſo much as he can bear; and the n PALA 

more favourite gods, upon a victory, or at} day following he ſhall have three worlest chi 

the entrar ce of a battle or conteſt, barley bread, without any other drink, a eaſter 

PAE'DAGOGUE or PE'DAGOGUE (s.) a| puddie- water next unto the priſon-door; © by m 

teacher or inſtructor of children, a ſchool- is vulgar!y called preſſing to death ; times 

maſter, and is frequently uſed as a term of well be called ſtrong or forte, in that A'LA 


uſlais 


grievous that a perſon cannot | 


| is 5 


4 


PAL 


2nd laſting or dure, becauſe during life he 


fer, ſhall have no ceſſation. ; 
J the -_ (v.) to affect or grievouſly affli& or 
lors or tarment either the body or the mind; a'ſo to 


pot many {mall ſquares, &c. into a window, 


M or petticoat, . 
we. PAINFUL (A.) afflictive, troubleſome, tor- 
it they menting ; alſo laborious, 

PAINFULLY (Part.) troubleſomely, labo- 
at'on of riouſly, fatiguingly, &c. 


PAI/NFULNESS (S.) troubleſomeneſe, labo- 
riouſneſs, fatiguingneſs, &c. 


y means PAINT (v.) to daub or ſmear boards, cloth, 
; of rel &c. over with colours mixed up with oil, in 

order to preſerve them from rotting by reaſon 
\ writing of the weather, Ke. and ſometimes means 
fide of a the whole art of deſigning or drawing hifto- 
uth that nes, buildings, portraits, flowers, &c. in 
or ſome their proper proportions and colours, accord- 


ing to the ſtrict rules of art. 
PAINTER or PAI'NTER-STAINER (S.) 


gaiety at one who paints things with plain colours, as 
en chart wainſcotting, doors, windows, frames, &c. 
t ; ſomes or more eminently one that defigns or draws 
„ Kc. 1 the repreſentation of men, beaſts, birds, 


buildings, &c. as they appear to the natural 
eye, regarding all the delicacies of art, and 
rules of perſpective. | 

PAINTER (S.) the rope that lies in the ſhip's 
long-boat er barge, always ready to faſten 
her, or hale her on the ſhore, from whence 
the ſea-proverb, I'll cut your painter, means, 
III prevent your doing me any hurt, injury, 


ary boa. or miſchief. 
pr other be PAINTING (S.) the art of drawing or de- 
with; e ſigning the repreſentation of a ſingle figure, 


or a multitude or company of figures in their 
proper and due proportion, colour, and diftri- 
bution ; till about the 14th century the no- 
ble uſe of the pencil in oil was wholly un- 
known, all till then being painted in freſco, 
or water-colours, when Fobn Yan Eyck, or 
Jobn of Bruges, invented and introduced the 
uſe of oil, by which means the artiſt is ena · 
bled to touch and re-touch his performances 
till he has pleaſed himſelf, by reaſon of its 
not drying ſo faſt as laid on; this art, tho” 
ral'y but one, goes by various names, ac- 
corcing to the practice or inclination of the 
performer, as paintirg in oil, in water co- 
lours, in miniature, &c. | 
AIR (S.) two of the ſame ſort or kind of 
any thing, as two gloves, ſhoes, &c. 

— V.) to match, couple, fellow, or make 

ike, 


Leck (S.) any noble, fine, ſtately, or 
mognißcent building, eſpecially the houſes or 
| Owellings of kings, princes, and great men, 
4 LADIN (S.) a knight of the round table. 
ALA'NQUIN (S.) a fort of chair, ſedan, or 
Vie, much uſed by the Chineſe and other 
eaſtern people to travel in, ſometimes carried 
by men, ſometimes by camels, and ſome- 


times el 


2 (As) pleaſant or agreeable to 


PAL 


PA'LAT ABLENESS (S.) pleaſantnefs or 4 
greeableneſs to a perſon's reliſh or taſte, 
PA'LATE (S.) the upper part of the mouth, 
ſometimes called the roof of the mouth; 
alſo the ſenſation of taſting or re'iſhing, © 
PALA'TINATE (S.) in general, fgnifies the 
office or juriſdiftion of him that is called a 
palatine 3 but particularly reſtrained to a 
principality of Germany, now divided into 
upper and lower, the upper belonging to the 
duke of Bavaria, and the lower to the 
count palatine of the Rhine, who former 
en} yed the whole. f 
PA'LATINE (S.) the name of an office or 
dignity, eſpecially among the Germans, given 
by the emperor to thoſe who adminifter juſ- 
tice in his name to tbe empire, of which 
there were two, one on the Rhine, who had 
the charge of Francmia, ard the neighbour- 
ing countries ; and the other in Saxony, and 
other conntries ſubject to the Saxen law; 
hence it is, that the electors of Saxony, and 
the elector palatine of Bavaria are vioars of 
the empire in their reſpective juriſdiction or 
provinces, during the time of an interreg- 
num, by the emperor's death or otherwiſe ; 
in Hungary, it is a title and office next to 
the royal juriſdiftion, of which the privi- 
leges are, if the royal line fails, he has a 
principal intereſt in the new election, and 
the caſting voice if the votes are equal ; if 
the king leaves his fon and heir a minor, 
the palatine is the protector and regent of the 
kingdom ; it is his privilege to ſummon 
diets; he is likewiſe general of the Hunga- 
rian forces, though limited in his commiflica 
by the king ; he is chief miniſter of juſtice, 
and arbitrator of the differences which may 
ariſe betwixt the king and his ſubjects; if 
the king goes into the field, the palate is 
his vice-roy and repreſentative in all places 
where his title is moſt ſignificant ;- he enjoys 
royal authority and prerogative within his 
juriſdiction, and adminiſters juſtice in his 
own name, and by his own officers ; for- 
merly the princes palatine in Germany were 
kings, and upon their being conquered by the 
Romans, though they were forced to ſubmit 
to an abatement of title, they were left in 
poſſeſſion of their former juriſdiction; ſuch a 
count palatine as this William the C 
made his nephew Hugo, to whom he granted 
the earldom of Cheſter in England, to hold 
with the ſame advantage of military tenure, 
as the king himſelf held the crown of Eng- 
land ; afterwards Edward III. erected the 
county palatine of Lancaſler , with the title 
of a dutchy, with many of the ſame privi- 
leges of that of Cheſter z the biſhopricks f 
Ely and Durbam are likewiſe counties g 
tine, but their juriſdiftions are conſiderably 
lefſened, and thrown into the crown by the 
27th of Henry VIII. chap. 24+ there is alſo 
mention made of the county palatine of Hex- 


bam, in 33 of VIII. e Io, Which 
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PAL 
then belonged to the archbiſhop of Vert, but 
the 14th of Elizabeth, it was diſſolved, 
_ made part of the county of Northumber- 
E (A.) a whitiſh dead colour, as thoſe 
have who are troubled with cold fainting 
n : 
PALE (S.) a ſtake or thin board ſtuck into 
the ground, or nailed to a long tranſverſe rail, 
+ In order to encloſe a garden, &c. and to Keep 
out common paſſepgers, dogs, &c. in Heyal- 
dry, it is one of the tzn horiourable ordina- 
rice, ſo called from its repreſenting the pali- 
fades about fortifications, &c. ſtanding per- 
*cularly upright in an eſcutcheon, divid- 
yy lengthways into three equal parts. 
PA'LENESS (S.) fadedneſs, wanneſs, whitiſh- 
- neſs, deadneſs of look or colour. 
PALE'STRA (S.) a publick place where the 
ecian youth exerciſed themſelyes in wreſt- 
ing, running, &c. | 
PA'LFREY (S.) a trained horſe of ſtate for 
a great lady, frequently white, and dreſſed 
with rich trappings. 8 5 
PALISA'DES, PALISA'DOES, or PILES 
(S.) in Fortification, great wooden ſtakes, or 
; rh 6 or 7 inches ſquare, and 8 feet long, 
iven' 3 feet into the ground; they are 
lanted on the avenues of all places that may 
fo carried by aſſault, and even by regular at- 
tack ; ſome are drove perpendicularly down 
into the ground, others angularly ; they are 
* ced on the berme or foreland of baſti- 
8, and at the gorges of half-moons, and 
other out- works; the bottom of the ditch is 
alſo paliſadoed, but above all the parapet of 
the covered way; they are to ſtand fo cloſe, 
that no interval remain between them, more 
than will ſerve for the myzzle of a muſket, 
or to thruſt a pike through, 
PALL (S.) a ſort of mantle or looſe parment, 
ſometimes worn by knights of the garter, 
and ſometimes applied to the decent covering 
made of velvet, or other rich ſtuff, that is 
thrown over coffins, that move in proceſſion 
on foot to be buried; but particularly applied 
to the archiepiſcopa! veſtment worn by biſhops 
in the rage; Poem made of n_ wool ; 
ay it is ſpun by a particular order of 
pron. 1 is adorned with ſeveral black 
croſſes ; it is not above three fingers broad, 
but has two labels hanging down before and 
behind, and is worn about the archbiſhop's 
neck, when he goes to the altar, over ſis 
pontif cal habit; it is ſaid to be the emblem 
of humility and innocence, and likewiſe to 
remind him of his paſtoral care to fetch tLe 
Kray ſheep home upon his ſhoulders ; but the 
moll effectual ſignification was th. ir depen- 
dence upon the pope, to whom the arch- 
biſhops 6f Canterbury have ſometimes paid 
5000 florins for a pall, without which they | 
could not exerciſe their function; for by the 
decretals publiſhed by pope Gregory XI. in the 
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was dead, 0 
PALLADIUNM (s.) the wooden ftatve of ti of 
| Palas, repreſented with » pike i BWW: wu 


PAL. 

clared, that an archbiſhop could 
council, bleſs the chriſm, — 
ordain a clerk, or conſecrate a biſhop, til þ« 
had received his pal from the fee of Pw. 
and that before avy archbiſhop had hi; pol 
delivertd him, he ſhould dear fidelity ty 
the pope. Pope Imncent III. attempted to 
impoſe this uſage on the univerſal church 
and particularly on the eaſtern patriarch 
and by a canon tranſcribed into the decretals 
he appointed the pall to be a mark of di. 
tipction, intimating the plenitude of apoſt- 
lick power, and that neither the fund 
nor title of archbiſhop ſhould be aſſumel 
without it; and this, not only when 1 
biſhop was preferred to the degree of an arch- 
biſhop, but likewiſe in caſe of tranſition, 
when an archbiſhop was removed from one 
ſee to another; and which was farther te. 
markable, it was likewiſe decreed, that upon 
the tranſlation of an archbiſhop, it was net 
Tmitted he ſhould carry away his pal with 
im, but apply to the pope for a new on; 
and to make all ſure, it was ordered by - 
other canon, that his ſucceſſor ſhould make 
no uſe of the pall he left behind, and thi 
every archbiſhop ſhovld be buried in his pul; 
thus the court of Rome fortified their clin, 
and prodigiouſly enriched their excheque, 
This cuſtom ſeems originally to have takes 
ifs riſe from the empire, the pall being fri 
given by the emperors to philoſophers and 
learned men, as an honorary diſtinQon fr 
their ſuperior proficiency in arts and ſciences; 
in Heraldry, it is a croſs, repreſenting f 
biſhop's pall in the form of a great V. Tie 
pall or pallium was firſt given by the Chr. 
tian emperors to the prelates, in the 40 


century , as an ornament and veſtment « bot] 
diſtinction of their ſpiritual authority on! rob 
the inferior orders of their churches, as the 260 
emperors themſelves uſed it, in token of tht 


temporal power they had over thoſe of thei 
empire; at firſt it covered all the body of tc 
prelate, and reached down from his neck u 
his heels, and mace of wool ; afterwars! 
was but a kind of ſtole which hung be. 
fore and behind, ornamented with four rl 
croſſes, &c. | 
PALL (V.) to grow flat, dull, low-ſpiritt, 
Sc. like wine or ſtrong beer left open or ut 
fopped, or like a perſon of wit that faꝶ u 
his writings, or has ſpent his ſtock of i 
and invention, nh 
PA'LLADES (S.) virgins dedicated by the Ti 
bans to Jupiter, in this manner; they cn. 
ſecrated one of the nobleſt born, 3nd wi 
beautiful, to him, who lay with whom he 
pleaſed till the time of her natural purg*t” 
and then ſhe was given to a huſband; but a 
ter the time of her proſtitution till the i= 
of her marriage, ſhe was lamented a i fs 


eganing' of the 13th century, it was 17 
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PAL 


which was reported always to move as 
hich We eyes; the Trojans believed — 
this wooden ſta ue fel from heaven before 
the roof of the temple was built; they were 
told by the oracle of Apollo, that the city 
would be impregnable, ſo long »s that hea - 
y:oly preſent was in their poſſeſſion ; but as 
ſoon as ever it was carried without the walls 
of the c'ty, its ruin would preſently follow; 
during the ſiege of Troy, Diomedes and Utyſſes 
entered the citadel by means of mines dug 
vader ground; and having cut off the gari 
ſoo, brought away this ſtatue ; there was 
ons of theſe ſtatues in the temple of Yea at 
| Zome, and another in Athens dedicated to 
Minerva; in the conſecrations of theſe ſta- 
tues, the heathens were very ceremonious 
and ſuperſtitious, 
ALAS ($) is one of the names of Miner- 
va, the goddeſs of war and wiſdom, whom 
the poets feign to have been bred in Jupiters 
brain, and that Vulcan was forced to cleave 
his ſcull before he could be delivered of her; 
it is alſo the name of Claudius Ceſar's en- 
franchiſed bondman, who was reported to be 
ſo wealthy, as to exceed Craſſus in riches by 
2,500,000 ſeſtertes; it is alſo the name of 
an alia prince, ſon to king Evander, who 
joining ZAEneas at his arrival in Italy, behaved 
very gallantly under him, but at laſt was ſlain 
in a duel by Turnus; it is ſaid his grave was 
diſcovered in 1401, and that his corpſe was 
entire, with a very large wound upon the 
breaſt ; over the head is reported to be found 
a perpetual lamp, that no art could extinguiſh 
fur a long while, either by blowing, pouring 
witer on it, &c. till at laſt ſome-body bored 
2 hole in the bottom of the lamp, and fo 
both deſtroyed the curioſity, and ſpilt all the 
noble liquor that had fed the flames for about 
2600 years; in Painting, this goddeſs is re- 
— in a blue mantle embroidered with 
geld. 
ALLATS (S.) two nuts that play in the 
ang of the crown-wheel of a watch. 
LET (S.) with the Painters, a thin, 
light, ſmooth piece of walnut-tree, or other 
ſold wood, whereon they put and mix their 
colours; it is commonly in an oval form, 
with a hole cut in it, to put the thumb 
through, to hold it by, and to ftick the 
pencils in; among the Potters, it is the form- 
ing. tick with which they faſhion, beat, and 
ound their work ; they are of various forms, 
ccording to the uſe it is applied to; in Gd. 


by, it is an inftrument made of a ſquirrel's | 


ail, uſed to take up the gold leaves from off 
de pillow to lay on the work ; in Heraldry, 

s the half or moiety of the pale, which 
cording to the rules of that art muſt not 
r charged with any thing either quick or 
: * neither muſt it be divided into two 


though it may into four equal parts, 
of which is called an endorſe ; it is alſo 
7, an 0! 5 nll erdieary boil without 


PAL 


poſts, curtains, or any ornaments, that it 
may be put or thruſt under a common bed ia 
the day - time to make room, ſometimes call- 
ed a trundle- bed, upon account of having 
wheels to the be iſtead, which are now called 
caſters. | 

PA*LLIARDS (S.) a cant name for a wretched 
ſet of men and women, whoſe whole delight 
is to live by begging, thieving, &c. or any 
thing but honeſt induſtry, and who to more 
compaſſion in the ſpectators, the women go 
about with one, two, or more ſmall chil- 
Cren, in a dirty, ragged condition, who are 
continually crying or making wry faces, as 
though ſtarved with hunger, and the women 
making a lamentable cry, or doleful tale, of 
being a diſtreſſed widow, and almoſt flarved, 
&c. at the ſame time her male companion 
lies begging in the fields, ſtreets, &c. with 
cleymes or artificial ſores, made with ſpear- 
wort, or arſnick, which draws them intg 
bliſters, or by unſlacked lime and ſoap, tem- 
pered with the ruſt of old iron, which being 
ſpread upon leather, and bound very hard to 
the leg, preſently ſo frets the ſkin, that the 
fleſh appears raw, and ſhocking to the ſight ; 
the impoſtor at the ſame time making a hi- 
deous noiſe, and pretending great pain, de- 
ceives the comp1flionate , charitable, and 
well-diſpoſed paſſengers, whom, when op- 
portunity preſents, he can recover his limbs 
to rob, and even murder, if refifted. 

PA'LLIATE (V.) to ſoften, extenuate, diſ- 
guiſe, colour, excuſe, &c. 

PALLIA'TION (S.) excufing, mitigating, 
cloaking, &c, of any thing; in Phyjich, it 
is the aſſuaging or allaying the violence of an 
extravagant pain, &c. 

PA'LLIATIVE (A.) that ſerves or conduces 
to extenuite, excuſe, hide, cover, &c. 

PA'LLID (A.) pale, wan, that looks as if it 
were withered, deadiſh. 

PA'LLIER or PAFLLIER (S.) the name 
ſome builders give to a landing-place in a ſtaĩr- 
caſe, or a ſtep which is broader than the 
reſt, and ſerves to reſt and fetch a perſon's 
breath on, that is tired by going up them. 

PALLIFICA'TION (S.) in ArchiteFure, is 


the driving in ſtrong timber, or piles for a 


foundation, where the ground is marſhy, - 
00zy, &c. that is to be built upon, or into 
rivers, where bridges are to be built, &c. 

PALM (S.) ſometimes means the inſide of the 
hand, and ſometimes a me- ſure of four fin- 
gers breadth, or about three inches and a 
half; and ſometimes the flook or broad part 
of an anchor, that faſtens into the ground. 

PALM (V.) to deceive a perſon's fight by 

Juggling, ſleight of hand, or legerdemain ; 

to cog dice, to conceal! cards, &c. in a 
word, to impoſe upon, or cheat a perſon in 
any manner. 

PA'LM-BRANCH or PA'LM-TREE (S.) 
was anciently uſed as an emblem of victory, 
being carried b*fcre the conqueror in procefli- 

ons 
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PAM 
ons and rejoicings, for having overthrown 
the enemy; it was uſed to be alſo preſented 
to the kings of Syria as a token of ſubmiſ- 
fion, or a kind of preſent or token; this 
tree was very common about Jericho, from 
one common root it produces a great many 
fuckers, which by their ſpreading form a 
ſmall foreſt upwards, to which the prophet 
alludes, when he ſays, The rigbtecus ſhall 
fouriſh like a palm-tree ; it produces its leaves 
like hair upon the top of its trunk; there 
are two forts, the male and femile; the 
male renders the other fruitful, by means of 
a flower which is incloſed in its fruit; the 
Jeaves turn round like eurls in bair, and 
their extremities hang down towards the 
ground. i 

PALMER (S.) one who uſes the art of jug- 
gling, or ſle ght of hand, &c. alſo a pilgrim 
or traveller that goes to viſit holy places, and 
carries a palm-branch in his hand, &c. 

PA'LMER-WORM (S.) a caterpillar with a 

great number of legs or feet. , 

PA'LMESTRY or PA'LMISTRY (S.) the 
pretended art of knowing not only the diſpo- 
fition and inclination of a perſon, but a!ſo 
what ſhall be the future ſucceſs of a perſon's 
buſineſs or undertakings, by the lines of the 

- inſide or palm of his hand. 

PALMS (S.) the white buds ſhooting out of 
willows or fallows before the leaf, and uni- 
verſally the ſhoots or young branches of vines 
and other trees, before the leaves or fruit ap- 


r. 

PALPABLE (A.) plain, evident, eafily per- 
caved, known, or felt, ; 

PA'LPABLENESS (S.) eafineſs of being felt, 
perceived, or known, 

PALPITA'TION (S.) a beating, panting, or 
vibrating, applied by phyficians to the mo- 
tion of the heart, pulſe, &c. 

PA'LSICAL (A.) inclined to, or afflicted with 
the diftemper called the palſey. 

PA'LSIE er PA'LSY (S.) a diſeaſe that pre- 

cludes or ſtops the motion of one or more 
limbs or members of the body, and thereby 
both renders them uſeleſs and troub'eſome to 
the pat ent; ſome ſorts or degrees of this diſ- 
temper are very painful, and others not; it 
is generally incurable, which made Chriſt's 
curing the parzlytick perſon the greater mi- 


racle. 
PA'LTING or PE'LTING (S.) the act of 


throwing ſtones, dirt, &c. at a perſon, 


PA'LTRINESS (S.) the quality or condition | 


of any thing that is cf littie or no value or 
eſteem. : 

PA'LTRY (A.) men, pitiful, vile, baſe, un- 
man'y, ungenerous, &c, _, 

PA'MPER (V.) to humour, cccker, cheriſh, 
or feed highly or richly. ' 

PA'MPHLET (S.) any ſmall book ſtitched or 
unbour.d'z but particu/arly one upon a trifling 
ſubje&, or but meanly performed, &c. 


PA'MPHLETEER (S.) one that writes or | 


deals in pamphlets. 


PAN 

PAN (S.) among the Heathen: 
the ſhepherds; and mation ge 
the univerſal deity or god of nature: 10 
picture was compoſed of the princ pol thay 
that are viſible, and though bis name is a 
found in the ſcriptures, yet it is ſuppoled — 
the heathens have taken many Circumſtances 
of M:ſes's life, and applied them to their gud 
Pan, ** this deity with horns like 
Miſes; he carried a wand in his hand, ww 
god of the ſhepherds, of hunters, and county 
people, &c.— Alſo a general name for a yreat 
variety of ſmall containing veſſels, eſp cal 
thoſe made of earthen-ware, and uſed fn 
baking puddings, &c. in; alſo metal ind, 
ments of various uſes and fizes are frequent 
called by this name, as frying-pan, warm. 
pan, dripping-pan, bahing-pan, Cc. 

PANACE'A (S.) in Phy/ich, is a pretended u. 
niverſal remedy for all forts of diſeaſes 

PANA'DO (S.] a food or thick gruel made 
boiling bread and water till it is brought i- 
moſt to a paſte, which being ſweetened with 
ſugar, young children or very aged and fi 
people are fed with it. 

PA'N-CAKE (S.) a country cake made wh 
milk, eggs, flower, &c. well mixed top. 
ther, and ſa put into a frying-pan, that hy 
firſt melted fat in it, and dreſſed fit fy 
eating. 

PANCA'RPUS (S.) one of the Roman fem 
in the amphitheatre, where certain fra, 
hardy men fought againſt all ſorts of bat, 
being hired for that purpoſe. 

PANCREAS (S.) is that part of the enm 
called the ſweetbre⸗d, which in calves 1 
lambs are reckoned great dainties by far 
perſons ; it is a conglomerated glandule in th 
abdomen, placed behind the flomach, al 
faſtened to the great duodenum, and racks 
to the liver and the ſpleen; the uſe and oe 
whereof is to convey a volatile, inſgid, al 
lymphatick juice; or, as others will hart, 
a ſort of acid juice, by its own duds ul 
duodenum, to promote the fermentation us 
volatilization of the chyle, and to attzmprat 
and allay the qualities of the gall; it it 
biggeſt glandule in the whole body. 

PA'NDECTS (S.) a name given to books tet 
ing of ail ſorts of ſubjects or queſtions, . 

rticularly given to thoſe ſyſtems of & 
ſeQtions of the civil law that include wr 
whole, 9 

PA'NDER (S.) a male bawd or pimp, 9 
who makes a trade of promoting other f 
ſons vices, by adminiſtering fewel to ln 
luſtful fires ; alſo one that takes hint 

hold his tongue, or not to ſpeak thoſe ta 
be ov2ht. | 

PANDO'RA (S.) a wonderful woman mak" rip 

Vulcan, upon whom all the gods bel * 

ſomething; as, Venus beauty, F alas v | 

Mercury eloquence, &c. it is (aid that 

ter being angry with Prometheus for fe — 

fice from heaven, ſent Panda with! a 


PAN 


zuto the earth, which Epimetbeut the 
_ of P rometbeus opened 3 whereupon all 
Grits of evils with which it was filled came 
nd diſperſed themſelves here below, ſo 


ne \s not out, 3 \ i N 4 

hat there remained nothing within it but 

— hich, which was found at the bottom 
f the box. ; fn 

— PANE (8) is an old Engliſh word, ſignifying 

and, wa a part of ſme whole thing, from whence a 


ſquare of glaſs in a window, the broad flat 
board contained within the mouldings of the 
wainſcot of 2 room, &c. is called a pane, 

PANEGY'RICAL (A.) in 2 commendatory 
or praifing train, ſomething belonging or ap- 


tal inflrs- 
raining to praiſe. 

wy Ec RICK (S.) a commendatory poem 
* or ſpe-ch, the original of which is ſaid to be 
etended ys a cuſtom the ancient Greeks had of meeting 
ales. together at certain ſtated feſtivals, where they 
el made ly were either inſtructed by wiſe diſcourſes, ani- 
broupht i. mated to enterprize by the reh-arſal of great 
tened with exploits, or refreſhed with . diverting enter- 
ed and fk tainments; here the poets, orators, hiſto- 
| rians, and romancers recited their * 
| 0 ces; this was called a panegyrick , from 
— whence the cuſtom of celebrating the me- 


mory of thoſe perſons that had deſerved well 
by their extraordinary valour, and that died 
fizhting for their country; afterwards it be- 
came cuſtomary for the Roman magiſtrates to 
make popular ſpeeches, and return thanks to 
the people for their election, &c. 

PANE'GYRIST (S.) one that makes, com- 
poſes, or ſpeaks publick orations in praiſe of 


1 calves 2d a prince, great man, &c. 

ies by ſoar PANEGYRTIZE (V.) to ſpeak well of a per- 
ardule in tit ſon, to praiſe or extol, &c. 

omach, u PANGS (S.) ſharp throws, or twitches of 
, and rex 


pain, violent fits or agonies of a diſtemper. 
ue and of PANICK, or PA'NICK FEAR (S.) a ſudden 
' infigd, al ſurprize or conſternation that ſeizes a perſon, 
will hate k, be knows not why, a needleſs or cauſeleſs 


fright ; alſo an unaccountable terror upon 
the mind. 


i dudts ute 


1entation Wd 
o attemem ANNEL (S.) an old Exgliſb word that means 
gall ; it ati a ſmall part of ſome whole thing, from 


whence in Carpentry the ſquare within a 


dy. wy; 
Choke mr moulding in a piece of wainſcotting is called a 
queſtion, WIND 2 ; alſo a ſmall piece or flip of parch- 
ſtems ot c ment, whereon the names of jury men in 
t include courts of Jaw are wrote and annexed to the 

wit, is thus called; alſo the two plain or 
or pimp,  ©'=24 parts of a faddle, that go, &c. next 
ting other ſe the horſe, ſtuffed wich tow, to keep the 
ſewel to le horſe from galling either by the weight of 
alces a brit! the rider, or the panniers or other burdens 
ile thoſe ti that are laid thereon, 

\NNIER-MAN (S.) an officer in the inns 
oman nab ny ® court, who by winding of a horn, or 
gods bel aun of a bell, calls the gentlemen and ſtu- 
Pallas v on to dinner or ſupper, and provides mul- 
ſaid that kee and vioegar for the hall. 
ens for ts NIERS (S.) large. deep baſkets made on 
a with 5 Eke catty bread, butter, &c. an horſe- 


PAN 


PANSO/PHIA (S.) univerſal wiſdom or knows 
led 


ge. < 

PA*NSWICK or PAY'NSWICK (S.) in 
Gl-uceſter ſhire, a pleaſant, commodious, and 
healthful town, fituated on the river Stroud, 
where the woollen manufacture is carried on; 
the market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 
from Londen 79 computed, and 94 meafured 
miles. 

PANT (V.) to fetch breath quick and ſhort, to 
earneſtly deſire or long for any thing. 

PANTALOO'NNS (S.) garments made for 
merry-andrews, &c. that have the breeches 
and ſtockings of the ſame ſtuff, and joined 
together as one garment. 

PANTHE'A or PANTHE'AN STATUE 
(S.) a ftatue ſo compoſed and differently 
marked, that it might ſerve indifferently for 
any, or all cf the gods, or at leaſt the moſt 
conſiderable of them; as, Jupiter by his 
thunderbolt, Juno by her crown, Mars by 
his helmet, &c, which were either put oveg 
their heads, held in their hands, or otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of, according to the fancy or ſkill of 
the artiſts; ſome of theſe figures repreſented 
only the gods, and ſome only the goddeſſes, 
ard ſome both, 

PANTHE'ON (S.) a temple where a!l the 
gods were ſet up and worſhipped, built by 
Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtus at Rome, in 
a round form, having niches in the wall, 
Where The particular image or repreſentation 
of a particular god was ſet up; the gates 
were of braſs, and beams covered with gilt 
braſs, and the roof covered with filver plates. 
Pope Bomface III. dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary and all the faints, by the name of St. 
Mary de la Rotunda. 

PA'NTHER (S.] a wild beaſt, faid to have 
colleQive'y the fierceneſs of all others; in 
Hierog lyphicks, it is ſaid to repreſent and de- 
note hypocriſy and deceit, becauſe it is faid, 
that by the ſweetneſs or ſcent of its ſkin or 
hide, it allures all other creatures to it; but 
being of a fierce countenance, left it ſhould 
fright them away before they come within 
the reach-of its paws, he hides his face, by 
covering it with his two fore-paws. 

PA'NTING (S.) fetching the breath ſhort or 
quick; alſo longing for, or deſiring of ſome- 
thing. 

PA'NTOFFLES or PA'NT ABLES (S.) ſlip- 
pers; alſo conditions or articles inſiſted upon 
ſtrenuovuſly. 

PANTO'METER (S.) a fort of mathematical 
inſtrument, uviverſally fitted for the taking 
or meaſuring all ſorts of angles, heights, diſ- 
tances, &c. ; 

PANTOMUIMI (S.) buffoons or ſtage - players 
that acted the humours, deſires, and inten- 
tions of the perſons, repreſented by geſtures 
only, ufing no words or ſpeeches at all, 

PA'NTRY (S.) a cool apartment in a houſe, 
where ſuch dreſſed victuals is put 


ETA, 


| preſerved, that was not eiten 


PAP 


PAR 


PAP (8.) the nipple or teat of a man's or wo | try, circumſcribed by two lines, one tight 


man's breaſt ; alſo a light, innocent food 
made of water and bread boiled for young in- 

| fants, &c. 3 8 

PA'PA (S.) ſ:metimes applied to the pope; 
but now commonly uſed by the children of 
—4 better ſort, as a genteel word for fa- 
ther. | 

PAPACV (s.) the time that any one pope 
rules cr governs ; allo the dignity or office of 


a POPC. 411 

PA PAL (A.) ſomething relating or belonging 

to the pope. a + 2088487 

PA'PER or PAPY'RUS (S.) was at firſt a 
plant or kind of bultuſh that grew upon the 
banks of the Me; the Egyptians applied it 
to feveral uſes, as to tht making of baſkets, 
ſhoes, cloaths, ſmall boats to ſwim in upon 
the Nile, and, as Paper, to write on, which 
gave name to our preſent writing-Paper ; the 

trunk of the ancient papyrus is compoſed of 
ſeveral coats or films one above another, 

* which were peeled off, and ſeparated by a 
needle, and then ſttetched out upon a wet 
table to the length and breadth of the in- 
tended paper; thoſe neareft the pith or heart 
of the plant ate the fineſt, and make the 
moſt valuable paper ; vel.um parchment 2 
common paper are but late inventions, an 
the effect of neceſſity; the common paper 
being compoſed of rags beaten to à pulp in 
mills and machines proper for the purpoſe, 
and afterwards reduced into thin leaves or 
ſheets of various ſizes, &c. 

PA'PIST (S.) a profeſſor of the Romiſb reli- 


gion, 

PAPISTICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
pertaining to the Papiſts. 

PA'PISTRY or PA'PISM (s.) the doctrine 
and religious principles of the church of 
Rome 


PA*PPY (A.) ſoſt, ſpungy, hollow, &c. 

PAR (S.) a term in Trade, whereby one thing 
is ſet or made equal to another, as particu- 
larly the coins of one country with thoſe of 

another. 

PA'RABLE (S.) is the comparing of things 

„or make a parallel or ſimilitude of 

them with any thing elſe; in Scripture, 

| ſometimes a ſhoxt ſententious manner of ex- 
preſſion is called by this name; it was the 
cuſtomary manner for the learned of the 
eaftern nations to ſpeak parabolical'y, enig- 
matically, figuratively, or ſententiouſly ; the 
prophets and our Saviour uſed the ſame man- 
ner of inſtruction; in the Scripture, ſome 
parables are ſuppoſed to be real hiſtorical 
fats, as that of Drives and Lazarus, the 
Good Samaritan, &c, and ſometimes fables 
or fiftions uſed only for the fake of the mo- 
ral or application; ſometimes it means a term 
of contempt or reproach, God threatening 
his people for their diſobedience to make them 

a Parable, by-word or proverb; 


PARA'BOLA (s.) a pure er area in Geome- | ledge of men, in the place where 


PAR 


2 

and the other curved ; and this is gener the 
the cutting a cone, by a plans | 
Morey ay * Plane pati t 7 
PARA'BOLANS (S.) among the Arcizr, cel 
were a fort of deſperadoes, gladiators, 0. 
prize-fighters, that run all hazards and "By feat 
ters; from whence a certain number «f be 1 
clerks or ptleſts of Alexandria were called by goe 
the ſame name, in the firſt ages of the 0 
church, becauſe they courageouſy and fer wit 
leſs of the danger, either of the fate or the PAR 
diſeaſes, went into hoſpitals, to aſſiſt ad untt 
comfort thoſe that had the plague; wh/ cert 
were obliged to be ſtinted by the biſhop, their PAR. 
number being when at their own liberty hz oper 
or fix hundred, which diſpleaſcd the Fyypric PAR, 
e patte 
PARABO'LICAL or PARABO'LICK (4 allo 
after the manner, or having the propertiy ethe 
of a parable or fable, diſguiſed, hierogh pi PAR. 

F cal, KT. os  { wes ; or d 
PARACE'LSIAN (S.) a follower of the ud. fo tl 
pes and doctrine of Paracelſus, in preſcribing, ſubje 
vfing, or applying phyſick. _ befor 
PA'RACLETE (S.) fignifies an ethorter, &. PARA 
ſender, or comforter, and one that prays c the 
intercedes for another; this name is applied ing p 
in Scripture to the Holy Ghoſt, and fone ly ar 
times to Jeſus Chriſt. PAR. 
PARADE (S.) noiſe, ſhew, pomp, boaſting; bon; 
ſo at the marriage or lying · in of princeſs vad 
&c. the ftate- bed is called the bed of parat;; the 
in War, it means the place where troops . proje 
ſemb'e or draw together, in order to mouut toa | 
the guard, be exerciſed or diſpatched upy from 
any expedition; in the art of Fencing, it ü the e 
the ſame with parrying or turning off a pub fame 
or ſtroke of the adverſaties, place 
PA'RADIGM (S.) an example or copy for a the f 
other to imitate or do ſomething after. bs ab, 
PA'RADISE (S.) is a general name for ay needs 
place of pleaſure and happineſs either terre rght 
trial or heavenly ; and therefore the dna be dif 
diſtinguiſh by an additional appellation, th that | 
they may be underſtood which they men quite 
but when the word is uſed fingly and alone, it or left 
commonly is underftood to mean that gar or lel 
or place where Adam was created, and dwelt place | 
in till his fall, and _— * 3 
forced out by the angel of t : About ere, 
the — of this original paradiſ, then ſuper fi 
have been many anxious enquiries, with. tical, 
being able to determine the mattef ; ſu der, 
which reaſon ſome have imagined, and per v juft 
haps with as much probability as the mate: theref 
rial ones; that the deſcription given of it nith, 
the ſcripture is an allegory, in the ſtile 206 the fe 
manner of the eaſtern nations, who eren, i the 
ingly hyperbolize in all their ns” next t 
others have placed it in the third heaven, in n ” ea 

| orb of the moon, and in the moon itſelf, » — 
the middle region of the air, above the can, red f 
in a diftant place concealed from the kat a 


cab 


PAR 
ian fea is, under the arRticle pole, and to 
8 ſouthern regions ; in ſhort, there 


rd! part of the world, in which 
112 for, but without ſuc- 


wy of Paradiſe, a bird that has curious 
feathers, delic>tely variegated, and is faid to 
de unknown whence it comes, or whither it 
Grain of Paradiſe, in Phyſick, is the ſame 


with Car 


PL RADOX (S.) is a ſeeming contraiction or 


votruth, though in reality it is an abſolute 


certainty» 
PARADROME (S.) a walk or gallery that is 


open at top without any covering. 


PARAGON (S.) a perfect copy, model, or 


pattern 3 alſo one of equal dignity or Cegree ; 
allo a lady that cannot be matched or equalled 
ether for beauty, or other perſections. 


PARAGRAPH (S.) ſo much of any book 


or diſcourſe in which the ſenſe is compleat ; 
ſo that what follows is either upon another 
ſubject, or a further illuſtration of what went 
before, 


PARALIPSIS (S.) a figure in Rhetorick, in 


the nature of an irony, which under a ſeem- 
ing profeſſion of neglect inſiſts or argues large 
ly acd fully upon the ſubſect intended. 


PA'RALLAX (S.) fignifies change or varia- 


tion; but in Aſtronomy, is applied to the de- 
vation or error of the fight, occaſioned by 
the diſtance of the term of the viſual line, 
projected from the ſuperficies of the earth 
to a ſtar, or other phaznomenon in heaven, 
from the term of another line projected from 
the center of the earth to the body of the 
fame far, or other phænomenon in the 
pace where it truly is; for when we obſerve 


the ſtars from the earth's ſuperficies, which 


is about 303 5 miles from its center, it muſt 
needs follow, that the place deſigned, by a 
right line from the center of the earth, would 
be different from what we now make ; ſo 
that the ſtar, &c, would ſeem to have a 
quite cifferent ſituation; and this is greater 
or leſſer, according as the ſtar, &c. is more 
or lels diſtant from the earth; beſides, it has 
place in a ray obliquely caſt, or when a ftar 
nat being vertical, projects his beams, as it 
were, on one ſide, and ſo to the center and 
ſupe-ficies of the earth ; for when it is ver- 
tical, caſting its bears directly to the ſuperfi- 
tier, it muſt needs paſs by the center which 
w juſt under, and ſo ſuffer no parallax ; 
therefore the further they are from the ze- 
th, and nearer the horizon, the greater is 
the parallax, Comets and new appearances 
in the aery region ſuffer the greateſt Parallax ; 
next the moon, and other planets, to whom 
* earth bears ſome ſenfible proportionate 
— but higher, 2s in the ſphere of the 
rd ſtare, to which the whole earth is but 
au ts there is no parallax ; nor is it ſen- 
a Saturn or Juriter, but in Mari, in 


PAR 

Per igen, the parallax is four minutes, in 
Apogeon ſcarce any thing at all; Sd generally 
three minutes, Yenus and Mercury ſcarce an y 
thing; but the moon, when near the hori- 
zon, almoſt a whole degree, and always ap- 
pears lower than indeed the is; by help of 
this parallax we find the diſtance of the pla- 
nets between themſelves, and from the earth, 
the time of their true conjunction, and eſpe- 
cially diſtinguiſh the true moment of eclipſes 
from the apparent one; and this is variouſly 
denominated, according as it is applied; as, 
the horizontal parallax, the Petty. 5 of la- 
titude, of longitude, of aſcenſion, of decli- 
nation, &c. — 

PARALLEL (V.) to equal or come up to, to 
be at a certain equal diſtance in all parts from 
another, &c. whether they be lines, circles, 
plnes, rays, &c. 

PA'RALLELISM (S.) the condition, nature, 
or circumſtance of thoſe things that are pa- 
rallel to one another. 

PARALLE'LOGRAM (S.) in Geortutry, is a 
quadrilateral or four- ſided figure, whole two 
oppoſite ſides are parallel; but in a more 
ticular manner applied to thoſe figures whoſe 
fides are longer the one than the other, and 
at the ſame time perpendicular to one an- 
other, vulgarly called a long ſquare ; alſo a 
device or contrivance for an inftrument or 
ruler with ſliding ſockets, to be ſet to any 


proportion for the enlarging or diminiſhing / 


any map, or other draught. 

PARALLEL RULER (S.) an inſtrument ſo 
contrived with ſcrews, &c. that it will draw 
many lines parallel to one another, without 
being ſet every time, particularly uſed by 
thoſe who draw or etch architecture. 

PARALLELS (S.) any thing that is mutuall 
equal in degree, place, &c. to another; al 
a fimilar or like caſe or condition is called a 
parallel one; it is particularly uſed by the 
geometricians for circles or lines equally diſ- 
tant from each other in all their parts, which 
neceſſarily muſt prevent their coming to touch 
each other tho' infinitely extended ; it is alſo a 
geographical or aftronomical term that ex- 
preſſes thoſe circles that are equally diſtant from 
the equator ; for thoſe people or inhabitants 
that are in the ſame diſtance from the equator 
towards the ſame pole, are ſaid to be in the 
fame parallel, though many thouſand miles 
dillant from each other, theſe parallels run- 
ning eaſt and weſt about the globe, like the 
equator, only that is a great circle, and theſe 
are all lefſer ones, diminiſhing gradually till 
they end in the pole. 

PA'RALLEL SPHERE (S.) is ſuch a fitua- 


tion in reſpect to place, that one pole of the 


world is in the zenith, the other in the na- 
dir, and the equinoctial line in the horizon 3 
ſo called, becauſe the ſun, moon, or ſtars, 
in the diurnal revolution, neither aſcend nor 
deſcend, but move always parallel to the ho- 
rizon; the earth is thus poſited under the 

49 poles, 
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PAR 
poles, where the year and the day ſeem to be 
the ſame, viz. fix months light, and fix 
months darkneſs. 

PA'RALOGISM (S.) a fallzcious or ſophiſtical 
way of reaſoning or arguing, wherein a falſe 
concluſion is drawn from true propoſitions, 
or when a propoſition is paſſed by, which 
ought to have been proved by the way, or 
ſome fault committed in a demonſtration, 
that permits conſequences to be drawn as 
true from principles that are falſe, or not 
proved. 

PARALOGTZE (V.) to argue or reaſon falſe- 
ly or ſophiſtically. 

PARALY'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
to the diſeaſe called the palſey. 

1 Ag: (S.) a Ga afflicted with 
the palſey. 

PARA'METER (S.) in Geometry, is a con- 
ſtant right line in ſeveral of the conick ſec- 
tions, called alſo /atus rectfum; in the Ellipſi. 
and Hyperbola, it is a third proportional to 

the conjugate and tranſverſe axis. 

PARAMOU'NT (A.) proud, lofty, great, or 
above all, ſupream. 

PA'RAMOUR (S.) a lover or ſweetheart. 

PA'RANYMPH (S.) among the Ancients, 
and eſpecially among the Jet; he was a 
perſon who was the witneſs of the tokens of 
the bride's virginity, according to the rites of 
their religion; befides which he had the care, 
regulation, and direction of the feſtival en- 
tertainment, uſual at thoſe times, upon a 
ſuppoſition that the bridegroom was ſufficient- 
ly engaged with the buſineſs of the day; this 
perſon, in the New Teftament, is ſometimes 
tranſlated the ruler of the feaſt ; this was 
common to other people as well as the Jews; 
and it is related by ſome, that theſe preſidents 
were commonly choſe from among the prieſts, 
that ſo nothing might be acted contrary to 
the law, or the rules of decency and mora- 
lity ; ſomething of this ſlill remains even in 
our cuſtoms of matrimony, where it is uſual to 
have what is called a father to give the bride 
away, upon a ſuppoſition that no young wo- 
man will act ſo ſolemn a thing without the 
conſent of her parents or friends, 

PARAPE'GMA (S.] in ancient times, was 
a table or braſs plate, whereon the laws, or- 
dinances, and proclamations of a city or peo- 

ple were engraved, and ſet upon a publick 
pillar, to be ſeen and read by all ; ſomething 
like which is ſtill in uſe, ehpecially in corpo- 
rations, who frequently cauſe ſeveral orders, 
&c- to be printed and put upon the exchange, 
town-houſe door, and other publick places; 
it was alſo the name of a publick table, 
whereon was wrote the almanack for the 
current year, before the invention of printing, 


whereon was inſerted the ſeaſons of the year, 


the rifings and ſettings of the fun, moon, 
ftars, &c. it is alſo the name of thoſe tables, 
&c. whereon "1 86g draw their ſchemes 
or figures to reſolve queſtions, according to 
the rules of that art. - 


PAR 


PA'RAPET or BREA'ST-WORK (S.) ; 
Fortification, js a work raiſed on pu \ ag 
cover the men on the ramparts, voi 
&c. from the enemy's cannon and ſma/] = 
which is mad? of earth only, without 37 
ſtones or bricks, to prevent any miſehiek be 
ing done by their breaking or ſplintering ; it 
is commonly 18 or 20 foot thick, fix fore 
high towards the place, and four or f ye to- 

| wards the campaign, which difference of 
height makes the glacis or Nope for the mu. 
keteers to fire down into the ditch, or at 
leaſt upon the counterſcarpz when there is not 
time to throw them up thus regularly, they 
are ſometimes made with barre's, gabica 
Kc. interſpers'd with bags of earth, 

PA'RAPH or PARA'PHE (S.) a mark a 
fignature of a knot, flouriſh, Cc. that i 
cuſtomarily made by people who have oc. 
ſion to fign their name often, to prevent thei 
being counterfeited, 

PARAPHE'RNA or PARAPHERNATA 
(S.) in the Civil Law, are thoſe goods dt 

effects which a wife brings her huſband ore 
and above her dowry, and which are to fe- 
main after marriage at ber own diſpoſal ex 
clufive of her huſband. 

PA'RAPHRASE (S.) a comment, expoſition, 
or more large and ful expreſſion of any 
thing, the meaning whereof ſeems to be 
dubious, uncertain, or difficult; there i 4 
famous one upon the Old Teſt-nient, cala 
the Chaldee Paraphraſe or Targum ; the ye 
neral ignorance of the Jetos in the Hera 

| tongue aſter the Babyloniſh captivity maceit 
neceſſary to tranſlate the Bible into Challe, 
which was neither done by one author, oor 
at one time, nor upon the whole of the Of 
Teſtament 3 the firſt was done by Orla 

n the Pentateuch, who according to tit 
ebrew hiſtorians was a proſelyte bout tt 
time of our Saviour ; there are alſo f 
others upon the ſame, as that of Thru, 
the Feruſalem Targum, and ſeveral otheri - 
on other parts. 

PA'RAPHRASE (V.) to enlarge, comes, 
expound, explain, or clear up Ciſſicuitics 
PA'RAPHRAST (S.) a writer, comment 
tor, expounder, explainer, or clearer of ci 

cult'es, : 

PARAPHRA'STICAL (A.) a v & 

comment, whereby any thing is endeaycurs 

to be explained, or made more ealy to" 
underſtanding, by being more fully exprele 

ſomething belonging to, or done by vi! 

paraphraſe, * 

 PARAPHYMO'SIS or PERIPHUMO) 

(S.) a diſtemper or natural deficiency i 

contracts the præpuce ſo much, that 't 

not rightly cover the head or glans d 

penis; alſo a narrownefs or conti 

the womb. h | 

PARASA'NG (S.) a Gergraphica! _ 
uſed among the Perſians, of about four A 
liſh miles in length. 


„ 


| PARASCEVI 


PAR 


i PARASCEVE (S.) the time or day of preba- 
to ration for any feſtival, or what we commonly 

ng, call the eve or day before; the Jews being 

ot, very ftrit obſervers of their Sabbath, pre- 

ny pared and ſet all things in order on the Friday, 

de. lat ſo nothing but the works of abſolute 

* might be done on the Sabbath. | 
bot 


PARASELE/NE (S.) a mock moon or meteor 


to- that encompaſſes the moon, and ſo makes 
: of the reſemblance of a luminous ring round it, 
— in which there is ſometimes the appearance of 
* one, two, or more moons. ; 
_ PA'RASITE (S.) originally meant a king or 
wy chief among the prieſts ; ſometimes the 
253 pieſls gueſt, whom he invited to eat part of 
the feaſt or ſacrifice ; from whence it is now 
tk or to one who creeps into houſes for a 
mY dinner, and to render himſelf agreeable flat- 
* ters or praiſes every thing the maſter ſays or 
does, 
ULIA PARASI'TICAL (A.) fawning, flattering, hy- 
& pocritical, mean, feaſting at another's ex- 
q » pence, &c, from thence the Botanifts call a 
= fort of diminutive plants growing on trees, 
Gl ex that live, thrive, and feed wholly upon o- 
thers, paraſitical plants. 
aten PARASO'L (S.) a ſmall umbrella, hat, &c. 
7 carried in the hand, to ſcreen the head from 
" | the ſcorching heat of the ſun. 
Ir ; PARA'THESIS (S.) a Grammatical Term for 
* tuo ſubſtantives that are put in the ſame 
Woe: caſe, which the Latins call appoſition ; alſo 
*. among the Printers, that matter that is con- 
a+ tained within two crotchets is ſo called; and 
Challe with the Orators, when in an oration or 
hy * ſpeech they juſt touch upon, or mention a 
wo thing, which they promiſe more fully to 
0125 di courſe upon another time, is called by this 
1 name. 
"A PARAVAIL (S.) the Law Term for an under- 
ſo ſ-renl tenant, for one that occupies what another 
"re holds in fee from a third, 
he FARBOIL (V.) to ſtew or boil meat but 
7.2 + _ lightly, and not ſufficient to eat, 
a preſcri y ſome 23 an expedient to prevent 
—_— (erder fleſh from ſtinking in hot weather, 
nen 3 it till it is wanted to be dreſſed 
6. or ea ng · 
er x (S.) in « Ship, is a rope uſed 
"ring e uſtecd of a pair of ſlinge, to hoiſe heavy 
* £00ds in and out of the ſhip's hold, c. 


ARC (.) according to the old Poets, was 
the name of the three fatal ſiſters, Clatbo, 
Lackeſis, and Atrepos, which ſome call the 
Unghters of Jupiter and Themis, others of 
tie Night, Chace, Neceſſity, &c. they were 
the goddelies of Deſliny, which directed the 
— of man's life; the youngeſt held the 

7, and drew the thre:d; the ſecond 
oled it upon the ſpindle, and the third drew 
i ot, whereupon enſued death; Cleths is re- 
Preſented dreſſed in a long pown of different 
Deum, with a crown upon ber head, orna- 


u her 


| 


PAR 


with ftars, with ſeveral ſpindles in her 
hand; and Atrapos dreſſed in black, cutting 
a thread with a pair of ſcizzars. 

PA'RCEL (S.) a part, portion, or bundle of 
ſome great quantity, or a bundle or quantity 
conſidered abſolutely. 

PARCEL (V.) to divide, diſtribute, or allot 
goods into parts or parcels on ſhip-board, or 
elſewhere. 


PA'RCEL-MAKERS (S.) two officers in 
the Exchequer, who make out the parcels of 
eſcheators accounts, and deliver them to one 
of the auditors of that court, 

PA'RCENERS (S.) is a Law Term for daugh- 
ters or lifters that are heireſſes to an eſtate, 
&c, who are together confidered but as one 
heir; if a partition be made between two 
co-parceners of one and the ſelf-ſame land, 
that the one ſhall have the land from Eafter 
until Lammas, and to her heirs; or the one 
ſhall have it the firſt year, and the other the 
ſecond, there it is one ſelf-ſame land, wherein 
two perſons have ſeveral nheritances at ſeve- 
ral times; ſo it is if two co-parceners have 
two ſeveral manors by deſcent, and they 
make partition, that the one ſhall have one 
manor for a year, and the other the other 
manor for the ſame year ; and the next year 
ſhe that had the one manor ſhall have the o- 
ther, and fo alternately for ever; if an earl 
that hath his dignity to him and his heirs, 
dieth, having iſſue one daughter, for there is 
no incertainty, but only one daughter, the 
dignity ſhall deſcend to her, and her aſteri - 
ty, as well as any other inheritance 3 but 
where there is more daughters than one, the 
eldeſt ſhall not have the dignity and power of 
the earl, that is, to be a counteſs ; but the 
king as ſovereign of honour and dignity, may 
for the incertainty confer the dignity upon 
which of the daughters he pleaſeth; but 
there is a difference between a dignity or 
name of nobility, and an office of honour ; 
for if a man hold a-manor of the king to be 
high-conftable of England, and die, having 
iſſue two daughters, the eldeſt daughter takes 
a huſband, he ſhall execute the office ſolely, 
and before marriage it ſhall be executed by 
ſome ſufficient deputy z but the *rown de- 
ſcends to the eldeſt danghter alone, and her 
poſterity ; in Kent, &c. cuſtom has made 
the ſons of him who dies poſſeſſed of lands 
in gavel kind, to be parceners, 

PARCH (V.) to ſcorch, burn, or dry up the 
moiſture that is in land, corn, graſs, &c, by 
the heat of the ſun, fire, &c. 

PA'RCHING (S.] the act of burning, ſcorch- 

ing, or drying up the moiſture that is in 

land, grain, &c. 

PA'RCHINGNESS (S.) the nature or quality 
of the ſun, fire, &c. when very intenſely 
ating upon the earth, grain, &c. | 

PA'RCHMENT (s.) is a thin ſort of leather 
dreiſed in a particular ma=ner in allum, &c, 


3 Lachefis in 2 robe powdered 


Mented — ſeven ſtars, ard holding a diſtaff . 


made of the ſkins of ſhcep, lambs, kids and 
4G2 calves, 
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n pretending money can purchaſe that which 


PAR 
ealves, and uſed for the purpoſes of writing | 
inftruments or deeds of conveyance, engroſſing 
acts of parliament, &c. binding of books for 
keeping of accompts, &c. 

PA'RDON (S.) a free and voluntary act of 
forgiving a perſon ſome great fault or crime, 
that he hath committed againft the publick 
laws of God or his country, or the private 
commands of his parents or ſuperiors. The 
Fees have a feaſt called the day of pardon or 
propitiation, celebrated on the 1oth of the 
month Tiſri, anſwering to our September, on 
which they ceaſed from all works, as on the 
Sabbath, and abſtained from food till even- 
ing; thoſe whoſe conſciences accuſed them 
made reſtitution to them they had wronged ; 
they begged pardon of thoſe they had offend- 
ed, and forgave thoſe who had injured them, 
gave alms, and did all that ought to accom- 
pany true repentance ; after ſupper ſeveral 
clad themſelves in white, and fo entered the 
ſynagogue without ſhoes, which all that 
night was illuminated with lamps and ſmall 
wax-candles, where every nation, according 
to its cuſtom, made divers prayers -and con- 
feſſions, which laſted about three hours; 
ſome ſpent the whole night in the ſynagogue, 
praying to God, and repeating of pſalms; a 
bout break of day the next day, the whos 
congregation went to the ſynagogue, and 
continued there till evening, when upon ap- 
pearance of the ftars, a horn was ſounded to 
ſignify the faſt was over, when ſaluting each 
other with wiſhes for health and proſperity, 
they bleſſed the ne - moon, and returning to 
their habitations, eat ſuch proviſions as had 
been prepared ; in the church of Rome, it is 
one of the pecuniary artifices to drain the 
people's pockets, and to cheat them of their 

;» ſouls, by the encouraging vice and lazineſs, 


nothing but a real reformation and God's 
mercy can effect. 
PARDON (V.) to forgive a crime or offence 
committed, by not only remitting the pun- 
iſhment, but alſo receiving the party into fa- 
vour again, as though he had never done 
any thing amiſe. 
PA'RDONABLE (A.) that may be forgiven 
or exculed, 
PA'RDON ABLENESS (S.) the nature or cir- 
cumſtance of an act committed againſt cer- 
tain laws, that may render it capable of be- 
ing remitted or ſorgiven. 
PARE (V.) to trim or cut off the waſte or 
ſuperfluous parts of roots, fruits, &c. alſo to 
curtail or make © thing leſs than it was be- 
fore ; to abridge or take away privileges. 
' PAREGO'RICKS (S.) anodyne medicines, or 
ſuch as are peculiarly applied to the aſſuaging 
in, &c. 
PARE'LIA, PARE'LIUM, or PARHELI- 
ON (S.) mock funs, or reflexions of the ſo- 
lar beams in hollow wateriſh clouds, which 


PAR 
another ſun, and makes it to a yulgar eye 
difficult to diſtinguiſh the falſe from the ui: 
one; for ſometimes the reflection is 
only on one fide 3 ſometimes double on ci. 
ther fide, and the true ſun in the middle ; 
_ appearances are generally prognofticks 
of rain. 

PAREMPTO'SIS (S.) in general, means ary 
thing coming or falling in between another, 
PA'RENTAGE (S.) the father and mother 
of any perſon, from whom the deſcent i 
denominated noble or baſe, honourable cr 
mean, &c. 

PARE'NTAL (A.) the love, care, or other 
good offices of parents, 
PARENTA'LES (S.) banquets or feaſts thi 
the ancients made at the interment, or in 
honour of their parents, 
PARE'NTHESIS (S.) ſomething inſerted be- 
tween another; ſo in Printing or Writing, 1 
ſentence either by way of comment or other- 
wiſe, that is inſerted between others, ut 
included between two marks, thus, () is 6 
called, the ſenſe being compleat without tht 
adoition- . 
PA'RENTS (S.) are properly only the fathe 
and mother of children; but it is often, and 
eſpecially in the ſcripture, applied to all tha 
of near kindred, eſpecially by blood in a d. 
rect line; ftrit commands are laid un 
children to obey, honour, and reſpect thei 
parents ; ard diſobedient, ſtubborn, refratty- 
ry children were puniſhed with being brought 
withcut the gates of the city, and there fia 
to death by the Fewwiſo law ; among the fla. 
thens, children were ſo much at the diſpoſal df 
the parents, that if the fathers did not think 
to receive them at their birth, they had the 
liberty to expoſe them, and in ſome places ts 
kill them; as to education, the Greets ule 
to teach their children letters and ſwimming; 
the meaner ſort brought them up to - 
bandry, merchandize, or mechanic trag 
the people of faſhion cauſed them to be tut 
muſfick, philoſophy, riding the great bort, 
fencing, and hunting; when they were m. 
riageable, the contract was void without tit 
conſent of the parents ; the Athenian iluo- 
ed a father to abdicate his fon, by firſt « 
claring his reaſons in court, which, if # 
proved, the cryer made a publick proclms 
tion thereof ; after which the ſon was K 
truck out of the family, and made urn 
ble of being iis father's heir ; before Sar 
reftrained it, the parents had power to l 
their children, which was alſo practiſed ama 
the Romans ; by the Athenian laws, the f 
rents might have an action of ingrabtus 
againſt ſtubborn and rebellious children, wt 
would extend ſo far as to diſable them fr 
holdiug any office, for though they wert 
tually choſen into # poſt, they might 
Aruck out of the lf of the maile 
gd if any one had braten his Pa 


like a glaſs they receiye, and fo lively repre- 
K 3 


| 


PAR 
* allowed them the conveniency of his houſe, 


neceſſaries, he was reckoned an in- 
= — rs and this was a ſort of ex- 
gle, communication, for thoſe under this cenſure, 
ei- were neither admitted to civil commerce, nor 
le; the ſolemnities of religion; the cauſe was 
licks tried by the judges in court, with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity z and if any one that was caſt 
| any ventured to appear at a publick meeting in a 
er, temple, or upon any folemn occaſion, he was 
ther immediately ſeized, carried into court, and 
nt is after conviction fined, and kept in irons ti! 
© the fine was diſcharged ; but this law did not 
extend to baſtards; the ſons uſed to carry the 
other fathers corpſe to the grave, though they 
were perſons of the firſt rank or quality ; 
| that this ſometimes had its ill effects, by raiſing 
or in this filal reſpect ſo far, as to make them the 
gods of their family. 
d be PARE'RGA (S.) any thing added to another 
ing, 1 by way of appendix, ornament, or filling up 
other 2 vacancy 3 as, carving in architecture, flow- 


„ ad ers, foliages, copartments, &c. in painting. 
) is PARGET or PA'RGETING (S.) the ſtuff 
it that or materials wherewith walls are covered or 
plaſtered, as lime and hair mixed, and ſome- 
father times without hair; alſo the act of laying 
n, and the mortar ſo mixed, or plain, upon the 
 thole walls, &c. 
| 2 & PA'RGETER {S.) one who covers walls with 
2 mortar, &c- vulgarly called a plaiſterer. 
A cher PA'RIAN MARBLE (S.) a ſuperfine white 
frafte- fort of marble, got in the iſle of Paros, one 
roueht of the Cyclades in the Archipelago ; it is ſup- 
e tout poſed that it was of this ſort that David 
he Hee- prepared great quantities for the building of 
ſpoſal of the temple; and that the magnificent hall 
hink were king Abaſuerus made his ſumptuous 
had the feaſts was — with Parian marble, inter- 
places ts ſperſed with emeralds ; the greateſt part of 
2h viel the moſt beautiful works of the ancients were 
mmine; mace of this marble. h 
to N. PARISHES (S.) are certain diftributions of a 
trades j county into many ſmall parcels, the bounds 
je taught of which depend upon ancient and immemo- 
t hurt, rial cuſtom, to which there are proper offi-. 
ere Hu- cers aligned, and a miniſter for ecclefiaſtical 
hout the affairs ; for at firſt they were not limited by 
u ll att of parliament, nor ſet forth by ſpecial 
firſt & commiſſions, but were fixed as the circum- 
1, if . ſtances of times, places, and perſons happen- 
rochm ed, to make them greater or leſſer ; at the 
as Kl brit beginning of Chriſtianity, there were no 
een ſuch parochial divifions of ſpiritual eures in 


England, as there are now j for the biſhops, 


er to nd their clergy, lived in common, and be- 
ſed mon fore the number of Chriſtians was very great, 
| the þ the biſhops ſent out their clergy to preach 
rt to the people as they ſaw occaſion z but aſter 
en, wa the generality of the inhabitants had em- 
hem fro baced Chriſtianity, this occaſional going 
werent from place to place was found very inconve- 
micht! nent, w the bounds of ſettled or pa- 
ile rCehial cures were found neceſſary to be de- 


_ 


neee 


PAR 


churches ; 1. the head church or biſhop's ſee 3 
2. churches of a lower rank, which had the 
right of ſepulture, baptiſm, and tythes;z 3. 
thoſe who had the right of ſepulture, but not 
frequented 3 4. field-churches or oratories, 
which had no right of burial; the ſecond of 
which appears to be the original parochial 
churches, which as they became too large, 
were diminiſhed, by taking others out of 
them, ſo that the general part of the preſent 
divifions of pariſhes is ſuppoled to be older 
than the Nerman . 

PA RISHIONER (S.) one who dwells in, and 
has a right to the benefits of any particular 
diſtrict, diviſion, or pariſh. 

PA'RITY (S.) equality, or one thing that is 
as much as another, 

PARK (S.) commonly means a large field or 
tract of ground encloſed, in which beaſts of 
chaſe are kept for ſport, either of a prince, 
nobleman, or rich commoner ; for the pre- 
ſervation of which there are many ſevere 
laws; in War, a poſt in the camp, out of 
cannon-ſhot of the enemy, and fortified, to 
ſecure the magazines and ammunition, where, 
to prevent accidents of fire, only pikemen do 
duty, this is called the park of artillery; of 
which every attack at a ſiege has one; there 
is alſo a place appointed in the rear of every 
regiment, for ſuttlers and others to bring ne- 
cel laries to ſell and furniſh the army with, 
cal'ed the park of proviſion. 

PA'RLEY (S.) a conference, diſpute, or talk- 
ing about any thing, eſpecially in War, when 
ary thing is defired by the beſiegers, or the 
belieged, they beat a drum, which they call 
beating a Parley, or defire the hoſti ities to 
ceaſe, while ſome propoſals are made, or ac- 
tion done, &c. 

PA'RLIAMENT (S.) among the French, is 
the name of the ſeveral courts of judicature 
in France; in England, it is the higheſt and 
moſt honourable, and abſolute court of juſ- 
tice, conſiſting heretofore of the king, the 
lords of parliament, and the commons; and 
again, the lords, v1z. ſpiritual and temporal; 
and the commons are divided into three 
parts, viz. into knights of ſhires or counties, 
citizens out of cities, and burgeſſes out of 
boroughs, all which have voices and ſuffrages 
in parliament ; of the members of this court 
ſome were by deſcent, as ancient noblem-n ; 
ſome by creation, as nobl-s newly made; 
ſome by ſucceflion, as bihops; and ſome by 
eleftion, as the knights, citizens, and bur- 
geſſes ; in the lords huuſe, they begin at the 
youngeſt, and ſo give their voices by the 
words content, or net content; the commons 
give their voices upon the queſtion by yea or 
n0 ; and if the number be diſputed, two are 
appointed to number them, one for the yea's, 
and the other for the 9's, the yea's going 
out, and the 19's fitting, and thereof report 
is made to the houſe; it is ſuppoſed to 
be called parliament, from the French words 
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parler la ment, becauſe every member of the | 


court ſhould ſincerely and diſcretely ſpeak his 
mind, judgment, or opinion, for the general 
benefit of the commonwealth ; this court by 
the French is called les etats, or / aſſemble: des 
erats ; by the Germans a diet; and, in the 
legal writs, the common - council of the king- 
dom of England ; the juriſdiction of this court 
extends to the making, explaining, enlarging, 
diminiſhing, abrogating, repealing, or reviv- 
ing laws, ſtatutes, actes, and ordinances, con- 
cerning matters ecclefiaſtical, capital, crimi- 
nal, common, civil, martial, maritime, &c. 
The aſſembly of the three eſtates was called a 

arliament, but without all three, it was no 

inding act; the lords and commons prepare 
und paſs every law, or intended law, firſt, and 
chen the king aſſents to it, which is uſually 
the laſt day of the parliament, or ſeſſions, 
from which time it is an act ; but if the time 
be not ſpecified when the act ſhall firſt take 
effect, it ſhall be counted from the firſt day of 
the pariigment ; but if there have been di- 
vers prorogations, and in the ſecond or third 
ſeſſion an act is made, this ſhall not have re- 
lation to the day of the parliament, wiz. to 
the firſt day of the firſt ſeſſion, but only to 
the firſt day of that ſeſſion wherein it was 
made. The principal end of calling parlia- 
ments is to remedy, prevent, or cure thoſe 
miſchieſs or inconveniencies that daily happen 
by the varying the circumſtances of the 
times: Till the conqueſt, the great council 
conſiſted only of the great men, the com- 
mons not being ſummoned till. anno 1217, 
when the firſt writs bear date 49 Henry III. 
They are ſummoned, prorogued, and diſſolv- 
ed by the king; nor is it efleemed a parlia- 
ment without the king's preſence, mediately, 
or immediately ; at firſt they were called a- 
new every year, afterwards they were kept 
fitting a much longer time, and ſometimes 


diſcontinued for ſeveral years, both which | 


being found inconvenient, king William III. 
paſſed an act to reſtrain parliaments to three 
ears or ſeſſions; and by 3 George I. it has 
lengthened to ſeven years, at which it 

now ſtands; anciently all people had votes in 
the election, but Henry VI. paſſed an act, 
that none but freeholders refiding in the 
country, and that were poſſeſſ d of the yearly 
revenue of 40 5. ſhould vote, and that none 
under 21 years of age ſhould be choſen, and 
that the members might attend, they and all 
their menial ſervants were privileged from all 
orreſts, attachments, impriſonmente, &c. for 
debts, treſpaſſes, &c, but not againſt arreſts 
for treaſon, felony, and breꝛch of peace; the 
place of meeting is wholly at the king's plea- 
ſure, but for many years piſt it has been held 
at the palace at Weſtminſter, the lords and 
commons each in diſtin& apartments ; in the 
lords houſe or apartment *he princes of the 
blood are placed in diſſinct ſeats, the great 
officers of ſtate, dukes, mar quiſſes and b ſhops 


PAR 


fit promiſcuouſly, only the ſpea 


others acroſs the houſe, all —— — 


order of creation, place, &c. the 


chair at the u end, and the 
aſſiſtant a —— him; erte 
neſs be done, all the members of the houſe af 
commons take the oaths, and ſubſcribe the 
opinions againſt tranſubſtantiation, &c, l. 


lords do take the ſame teſt, thou 
not ſwear : The houſe of lords is 


0 
* 


reign court of juſtice of the realm, and th 


dernier reſort ; 


the houſe of commons the 


grand inqueſt, but no couit of juſtice ; any 
member may move to have a bill brought 
in, which upon queſtion put, if the majority 
agree, the mover, and ſome others, we . 
dered to prepare and bring it in; notice be'ng 
given of its being ready, a time is appo'nted 
for a reading, which being done by the cat. 
the ſpeaker reads an abſtract thereof, 14 
then puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall has 


a ſecond reading; after a ſecond 


queſtion is, whether it ſhall be commit, 


which, if of great importance, is 
mittee of the whole houſe ; if of 


ment, to a private committee, any meme 
naming the perſons ; the committee zygcint 
ed, and a chairman choſen, he reads the lil, 
paragraph by paragraph, puts every clauſe b 
the queſtion, fills up blanks, and makes + 
mendments according to the opinion of the 
majority; this being done, he makes his n. 
port at the ſide-bar of the bouſe, reads al 


the additions and emendations, &c. 
for leave to bring up the report to 
which being granted, he delivers 


clerk, who reads the amendments, &c. tha 
the ſpeaker puts the queſtion, whether thy 
ſhall be read a ſecond time, which, if agrel 
to, he reads them himſclf; to fo many d 
theſe amendments as the houſe approved, 
the queſtion is put, whether the bill thus i 
tered and amended ſhall be engroſſed and wrt 
fair in parchment, and read a third tin; 


when it is engroſſed, the ſpeaker h 
his hand, aſks if it ſhall paſs; if 


rity agrees, the clerk endoi ſes, fort baile an 
ſeigneurs, or in the houſe of lords, ſit ba 
aux communes; if a bill be rejected, it mat 
not be propoſed any more that ſeſſion ; fort 
members conſtitute a houſe of commons, 20 


eight a committee; When a mem 


houſe of commons wants to ſpeaks, he fans 
vp, uncovers, and directs his ſpeech to tie 
ſpeaker only; if what he ſays be anſvers 
he muſt not reply the ſame day, un eß fr 
ſonally refleted en; nor may ary peri 
ſpeals more than once to the ſame bill the 
ſame day; anciently other meetings of cats 
derable moment went by this name, 1nd e 
to this day an aſſembly of the two Tenph 
called to conſult of their common af 


IF 


goes by this name. 
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MENTARY (A.) ſomething be- 
_ agreeable to, or after the manner of 


laments. | 
PA'RLOUR or PA'RLOR (S.) among the 


ArchiteFs, is a convenient lower room, ap- 

rated to the uſe of entertaining viſiters ; 
in Monafteries, it is a ſmall room or cloſet, 
where people talk to the nuns thro a grated 


indow. ? 
PARMESAN (S.) a ſuperſine, rich, delicious 
fort of c x 
PARO'CHIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
ih 


PARO'DICK DEGREES (S.) among the A- 

ain, are thoſe terms of an equation whoſe 

indices aſcend or deſcend orderly, according to 
an 2rithmetical progreſſion, 

PA'RODY (S.) a national or common pro- 
verb, or a burleſque way of applying the po- 
etical compoſitions or rhimes of one perſon to 
thoſe of another, in order to make the per- 
ſon or the matter appear ridiculous. 

PARO'L (S.) fignifies a promiſe, agreement, 
be. made verbally to or between different 
parties, wherein the honour or conſcience of 
the contracter is oftentimes the greateſt obli- 
gation for the performance of the covenant ; 
ſo a leaſe parol of lands or tenements, &c. 
or the letting a priſoner of war go for a 
certain time, &c. are ſo many acts of this 
nature, 
PAROXYSM (S.) a fit, is part of the period 
of diſeaſes, whereby they encreaſe and grow 
worſe ; it is either ordinate, which returns at 
certain times, as in the tertian ague, or in- 
ordinate, that has no certain time, but comes 
ſometimes one day, and ſometimes another. 
PARRELS (S.) in a Ship, are made of trucks, 
rids, and ropes which go about the maſt, 
faſtened to the yard at both ends, and ſo con- 
trived, that the yard may flide up eafily, 
which together with the breaſt-ropes hold 
the yard cloſe to the maſt. 

PARRICIDE (s.) ſometimes means the ac- 

tion, and ſometimes the perſon, who does 

the a of killing, or murdering his parents, 

father or mother 3 and ſometimes means a 

conſpirator againſt the common- wealth where 

he lives; the Romans made no law againſt 
theſe execrable perſons, as ſuppoſing none 
would be ſo wicked as to commit ſuch crimes ; 
til L. Oftivs, about 500 years after the death 
of Nama, killed his father 3 upon which 
they ordered, that ſo flagitions a malefactor, 
ſhould, upon his being apprehended, have 
wooden ſhoes put on him, and ſo haled to 
pal, where he was to continue one year, 
during which time his feet were not to touch 

common parent of mankind, the earth ; 
after that he was ſcourged, and then tied up 
in a leather ſack, together with a dog, an 

"pe, 2 cock, and a viper, and ſo thrown 

= the next water that was deep enough to 
'own him; and farther, if a child was un- 


Faious enough, as but to ſtrike his parents, 


PAR 


be was to have his hands cut off. The old 
Egyptians uſed to run ſharp reeds into every 
part of the bodies of parricides, and after 
having thus wounded almoſt every ' part, 
threw them upon a heap of thoras, and ſet 
fire to them. 

PARROT (S.) the name of a bird that may 
eaſily be taught to ſpeak, fing, &c. very 
much like a human creature; alſo a nick- 
name for a prating perſon, man or woman, 
that talks without reaſoning, and all what- 
ever he hears another ſay. 

PARRYING (S.) putting aſide, or waving 
the thruſts or ſtrokes that another intends to 


give me. 

PARSE (V.) a Grammatical Term for that 
ſchool-exerciſe, whereby the ſcholar gives an 
account of every particular word of his leſſon, 
and quotes authorities or Grammar-rules for 
what he ſays. 

PARSIMO'NIOUS (A.) faving, covetous, 
thrifty, ſparing, &c. 

PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS or PA'RSIMONY 
8 * thriftineſs, nearneſs, covetouſ- 


„ &c. 

PA*'RSLEY (S.) an herb uſed for ſauce in ma- 
ny caſes or ways of drefling viQtuals. 

PA'RSNIP (S.) a very nouriſhing and palata- 
ble root, frequently eaten with falt-fiſh, to 
allay the fierineſs of the ſalt ; it is phyſically 
directed as a diet that opens, attenuates, and 
cleanſes 5 the _ is emollient, and aſſuages 
tumours, and the ſeed is faid to be excellent 
in hyſterick fits. 

PA*RSON (S.) the rector or miaiſter of a pa- 
roc hial church, or one that hath a ſpiritual 
poſſeſſion in the church; ſo called, becauſe 
he repreſenteth the perſon of the church, 
and hath a right to ſue for whatever is due 
to it, and allo to be ſued by any one that 
hath an elder or better right. 

, PARSON AGE (S.) the profits that ariſe from 
a certain diſtrict of ground by glebe land, 
tythes, fees, offerings, &c. appropriated for 
the maintenance of a miniſter of a particuhe 
pariſh ; and ſometimes the diſtrict itſelf goes 
by this name, in which there generally is 2 
dwelling or manſion- houſe, commonly called 
the parſonage- bouſe. 

PART (V.) to ſeparate, divide, or put a- 
ſunder. 

PART (S.) is a piece, ſhare, or portion, &c. 
of ſome whole thing; in Aratcomy, every 
member, limb, &c. wounded or d ſardered, 
is called the part, of which ſome are ſenſi- 
ble, others inſenſible, ſome ſpermatick, cthers 
bloody, &c. in Mufict, it ſignifies that which 
is play'd or ſung by any one particular perſon 
or inſtrument. 

Aliquant Part, is that which by multiply- 
ing by any whole number can never uce 
the exact number, of which it is ſaid to be a 
pert, as 5 is an aliguant part of 12, 

Aliguit Part, an Arithmetical Term, ſig · 
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nifying ſome exact part of a whole * 
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PAN 
der or thing, as 3 is the 4th part of 12, 
* , 1. Effential Part, that without which a thing 


- cannot be. | 

PARTA'KE (V.) to ſhare, enjoy, or have a 
part in an eſtate, benefit, or diſadvantage. 
ARTA'KER (S.) a ſharer, enjoyer, or un- 

. dergoer of the benefit or diſadvantage ariſing 
from any thing. 

PA'RTED (A.) ſeparated, divided, or put 
from or aſunder; alſo made into two or 
more parts. 

PARTERRE (S.) thoſe ſeveral diviſions that 
a ſkilful garderer diſpoſes the ground of a 

garden into, enriched with flowers, or other 
curioſities of art and nature, to render it 
pleaſant to the fight, agrecable to the ſmell, 
and commodious to walk in, 

PARTHE'NLA (S.) a number of people, 

. whoſe riſe was as follows: The Spartan 
having been engaged with the Maſſenians in 

a cloſe war, for 20 years ſucceſſively, and 
thereby very much depopulated their country, 
and being apprehenfive that the continuance 
of this war might end in the unpeopling of 
Sparta, ſent ſome of their young men out of 

the camp into the city, with leave to be fa- 
miliar with as many unmarried women as 
they would ; the children of this liberty were 
called Partbeniæ, upon account of the uncer- 
tainty of the fathers ; this brovd, when the 
war was over, being deemed baſtards, were 
not permitted to bear any office in the go- 
vernment, &c. which fo far enraged them, 
that they conſpired with the ſlaves to deſtroy 
all the nobility ; but the plot being diſcover- 
ed, they were crove out of the city, and 
having Phalantus for their leader, they tra- 
velled into Magna Gracia in Taly, and built 

Teoarentum. 

PA'RTIAL (A.) more favourable or inclined 
to one fide than another, 

PARTIA'LITY or PA'RTIALNESS (S.) an 
inclination to, or favouring one perſon or 
cauſe more than another, contrary to the 
rules of juflice and equity. 

PA'RTIBLE (A.) fo cicumftanced, that a 
thing, buſineſs, or affair, may be divided a- 
monę or between ſeveral perſons. 

PARTICIPATE (V.) to have a ſhare in the 
good or ill ſucceſs of a perſon or affair. 

PARTICIPA'TION (S.) a taking or having 
2 part of, or ſhare with, a perſon or thing, 
in any buſineſs wh-rever, 

PARTICIPIAL (A.) a Grammatical Term 
for thoſe adjectives that are originally de- 
rived from verbs, and by ſome called parti 
c pPet. 

PARTICLE (S.) in Grammar, are thoſe 
ſmall words that are not declined ; in PEx/o- 
ſepby, it is the ſmall, component part of any 
body, whoſe ſize and form is ſuppoſed to va- 
ry, according to the nature and property of 
the particular bodies, of which it is a part, as 
ali fluids are ſuppoſed to be compoſed or made 
vp of round or globular particles, &c, 


PARTICULAR 


| 


PAR 


8 fingular, uncommon, extraorcing. 

, Kc. 

PARTICULAR (S.) a Low Term, for the 
inventory of an eſtate ; alſo an intimate friend 
or acquaintance, &c, 

PARTICULARITY or PARTICULAR. 
NESS (S.) humourſomeneſs, ſingularity, un- 
commonneſs, preciſeneſs, &c. | 

PARTICULARPIZE (V.) to enumerate ons 
by one, to name, mention, ſbew, or fg 
forth, in the ſeveral conditions or citcum- 
ſtances of a thing or affair. 

PA'RTILE (A.) that may be divided, (exa- 
rated, or made into many parts ; but in 
Afirolegy, a partile aſpect, is the moſt exad, 
perfect, and full one, that is, conſiſling pre- 
ciſely of ſo many parts or degrees a5 are re. 
quiſite to comp'eat ſuch an aſpect even to 
degree, as Mars in 24 degrees of Arie, and 
Venus in juſt 24 of Libra, this is a partie 
oppoſition ; the ſun in one degree of Town, 
and the moon in one degree of Cancer, malt 
a partile ſextile, &c. and this is reckoned 4 
ſtrong ſign or argument that the matter i 
nearly finiſhed, or ſhortly will be, &c, 

PARTING (S.) the act of dividing or fen · 
rating one perſon or thing from another; 
ard in particular, the refiners ſeparating gold 
filver, &c. by the means of aqua-ioty, 
aqua regia, &c. 

PA'RTISAN (S.) ſometimes means one thit 
eſpouſes the intereſt, party, or concerns 
another with great vigour and applictio; 
and ſometimes means an old expert ſolder 
well ſkilled in commanding a party, thit 
knows the country, and thereby is able u 
avoid the ambuſhes or ſurprizes of the ee- 
my, and to harraſs and prevent them in f- 
raging, ſeizing their convoys, getting intel 


gence, &c, 

PARTITION (S.) the act of dividing, i. 
lotting, or putting into bundles or parcels 7 
quantity of goods, an eſtate, &c. achte 
to the ſeveral claims of the proprietors ; u 
Carpentry, it means a thin-boarded fence fi 
dividing one room into many, Kc. in Hesr 
dry, it is the ſeveral diviſions made in 41 
eſcutcheon to the number of coats that vr 
to be on it, when the arms of ſeveral fant 
lies are borae in it upon account of itt 
marriages, &c. 

PARTNER (S.) in Trade, is 4 perſon thi 
has a ſhare in the common ſtock, and U 
abide by the ſucceſs of the undertaking, vit 
ther profitable or diſadvantageous. 

PARTNERS (S.) in Ship-buildirg, are ths 
timbers which are bolted to the beams, 18 
encompaſs the ſhoot in the maſt at the beck, 
in order to ſtrengthen and Keep the m 
ſteady in the flep, &c. 

PARTNER SHIP (s.) the agreement, fun 
or condition of any affair that is ca 
for the common benefit or loſs of any c 
ber of perſons, 


Pak 


(A.) distinct, proper, con- 
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con- PART OF FO'RTUNE (S.) with the Afro- 
- gers, is the lunar horoſcope, from whence 

the moon takes her at the moment 
' the the fun emerges from the line of the eaſt, 
n therefore if you take it upon a new- 
HF —_ it will fall in the aſcendant ; if upon 
AR. a full-moon, in the 9th houſe, &c. it is 
„un- thus called, becauſe moſt aſtrologers regard it 


in j of nativities, whether the na- 
tive ſhall be ſucceſsful, rich, unfortunate, &c. 
and according as it is well or ill affected, pro- 
nounce concerning the ſame ; its character 
n . 

E (S.) a very fine eating - bird, 
low of flight, and of ſmall compaſs ; the 
grey ones are the moſt common, but the red 


pe- ones are the lorgeſt; upon the A/ps there are 
Ire n · partridges of a white colour, and haly fect ; 
en tor it is often mentioned in ſcripture, but fome 
„ and commentators imagine that the cuckow is 


there meant, and not the partridge, &c. 
PARTUI'SAN (S.) a warlike inftrument, 
ſomewhat like an halbert, and uſed by lieu- 
tenants of foot. 
PARTULA or PARTU'NDA (s.) a goddeſs 
which the old Remans believed had the care 


x lex of big-bellied women ready to lie-in ; their 
other 3 ſuperſtition run ſo far, that they had another 
ng god, gcd/els called Vario, that was to look after 


new-born children; Lucina far the bringing 
them forth out of the womb ; alſo Alemona 


ne that to preſerve and nouriſh it, and that it might 

cerns be carefully looked after; another called 

cation; Mea had the particular care of it the ninth 

t ſolder month while it remained in the womb, and 

ty, thit if it ſhould ſtay till the tenth month, they 
able u had another called Decima. 


PA'RTY (S.) one concerned in a buſineſs, or 
that has intereft therein 3 ſometimes it ſigni- 
hes a great collection or number of people 
bding with, or eſpoufing particular opinions 


ding, ir in religion, government, &c. in War, it fig- 
ice ry nifies a ſmall body of horſe or foot, ſent out 
accord to make diſcoveries, or do military execution, 
efors 3 U ke. in Heraldry, it ſignifies a cut, and as it 
\ fence fr i differently circumſtanced, ſo it is differently 


named; party per pale, intimating that the 
bearer's ſhie'd had been cut perpendicularly 
through from top to bottom; party per bend 
rer, ſignifies a cut deſcenaing «thwart 
from the upper corner of the ſhield on the 
rebt-hand, to the oppofite corner; party per 
fe is cut acroſs or through the midale 
tr m one fide to the other; party per bend 
» intimates that the cut beyan at the 
left corner, and ſo came diagona ly to the 
ght corner, 
ASCHAL (A.) ſomething belonging. re- 
the cel, ating to, or derived Gear the — paſſ- 


it Rem? ; it is reported that Paſqui 
— that lodged in thet poet of the dy N 
the dexianing of the I 5th century, who 


TAS” 


way a perfon of a ready, bantering, fatyrical 
wit; whereupon abundance of perſons of the 
ſame diſpoſition uſually aſſembied to his ſtall 
to hear him make game of people as they 
paſſed by ; after his death the ſtatue of a gla- 
diator being dug up near his ſtall, it was ſet 
up, and called by his name, to which the 
wits hang or paſte lampoons upon the ſtate, 
great men, &c, from whence ſuch fort of 
poems, or writings, are cal ed Paſguinades. 

PASS or PA'5SADE (S.) in Fencing, is a leap 
or advance upon the enemy; allo a thruſt or 
lunge; alſo a military term for a road, 
bridge, or any other proper way of coming 
into a country, uſually defended by a conſi · 
derable number of forces, cannon, &c, 

PASS (V.) to go along or through a lane, 
ſtreet, &c. at Billiardt, it is the ſtriking the 
tall through the porch or court that is ſet up 
on the middle of the table; alſo 10 Gaming, 
when an innocent or ignorant perſon i: im- 
poſed upon or cheated, he is ſaid to be paiied 
upon. 

PA'SSAGE (S.) a camp game, with three dice 
doublets, making up ten or more. to paſs or 
win, all other chances loſe ; in Commerce, it 
is a duty or impoſition laid by princes, &c. 
upon all perſons, ſhips, or carriages, for privi- 
lege tv go through any ſtraight or narrow ſea, 
lane, &c. the moſt remarkable of which is 
that of the Saund, which is a ſtraight or 
paſſage out of the German into the Baltick 
Sea, belonging to the king of Denmark, for 
going through which all nations pay either at 
Elſemre or Cronem . 

Birds of Paſſage, are thoſe that in ſome 
times and ſeaſons of the year abide, or are in 
one country or nation, and at other ſeaſons 
go to other countries; the moſt noted of 
which are the ſtark, ſwallow, nightingale, 
martin. woodcock, quail, &c. there are allo 
fiſhes of paſſage, ſuch as the herring, mac 
rel, &c. 

PASSA'NT (A.) in Heraldry, is any beaſt or 
creature repreſented as waiking or moving 
their natural pace ; but generally this term is 
applied to lions or other .ceatures, it is ſaid he 
bears ſuch or ſuch tripping ; there 3 aiſo a 
common expreſſion, when a perſon among 
many other particulars juſt mentions ſome- 
thing that requires a more deliberate enquiry, 
a motion or hint, or any thing is ſaid to be 
ſpoken en paſſant. | 

PASS BANK S.) the ſtock of money or fund 
belonging to the game at paſlage; alſo the 
ſeat or ,laying-place cut almoſt in the form 
of a cockpit. 

PA'SSENGER (S.) any one that travels in a 
common convenience ether by land or ſea. 


over. * PA'SSIBLE (A.) a road cr way that may be 


N (s.) a mutilated marble flatue that 
in 2 corner of the palace of the Urſines 


gone threugh, on, over; alſo ſpoken of a 
thing to'erably good, though not extraordi- 

nary or very fine. 
PA'SSING (S.) the aQ of going or moving 
4H | alone; 
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PAS 
along; allo of omitting, ſlipping over, or 
neglecting a perſon or thing. ' 
PA'SSION {S.) any ftrong emotion of mind, 
* inclination, or defire for, or averſion againſt 
a thing; ſo anger, love, joy, &c. are called 
* Paſſions of the ſoul or mind; in Divimry, it 
ſigniſies the ſufferings of Chriſt, for the com- 
memoration whereof the church has appoint- 
ed the week before Eaſter-Day to be 5 as 
a ſtrict faſt, and call it by the name of the 
Paſſion Week. 
PA'SSIONATE (A.) hafty, wild, inconfi- 
derate, much inclined to anger, ruffled, or 
© angry, full of reſentment, &c. alſo longing 
fdr, or defiring any thing with great vehe- 


mence. 
PA'SSIVE (A.) of a diſpoſition or mind that 
inclines a perſon rather to ſuffer injuries than 
endeavour to revenge himſelf ; ſubmiſſive, &c. 
in Grammar, thoſe verbs that ſignify ſubmiſ- 
ſion, inactivity, or being wrought upon, are 
called paſſive verbs; among the Ciymiſts, 
water and earth are called poſſive principles. 
PA'SSOVER (S.) a ſeſtival among the Jeror, 
eftabliſhed in commemoration of their com- 
ing our of Fyypr, becauſe the night before 
their departure, the deftroying argel, who 
killed the firſt- born of the Egyptian, paſſed 
© by or over the habitations of all thoſe Few: 
which were marked with the blood of the 
hÞmb that was killed the evening before, and 
for that reaſon called the paſchal lamb ; this 
month was from this time accounted the firſt 
month of the ecclefiaftical year, and the 
14th day between the ſun's decline and his 
ſetting, they were to kill the paſchal lamb, 
and to abſtain from leavened bread ;. the 
next day, or the 15th, was the grand feſti- 
val, which continued ſeven days, of which 
the firſt and laſt were moſt ſolemn ; the 
lamb that was killed upon this occafion was 
to be without any defect, and yeaned that 
year, and for want of that a kid of the 
goats; if one family was too ſmall, two 
might join together ; the door- poſts and lin- 
tel of every door was to be ſprinkled with 
the blood ; it was to be roaſted and ear with 
unleavered bread, and a ſallad of wild let- 
tices ; it was to be eaten whole and entire, 
even with the head on, and bowels in, and 
if any part remained to the next day, it was 
to be burnt with fire ; the eaters were to be 
in a travelling pofture, with their loins girt, 
their ſtaff in their hands, &c, They who 
negleted the obſervance were condemned to 
* death, unleſs prevented by lawful impedi- 
ments, as being upon a journ'y in a ſtrange 
country, ſickneſs, or any u vo- 
Juntary or involuntary; thoſe thus circum · 
ſtanced were to keep it the 14th of the next, 
or ſecond month; the modern Fetus it 
for feven or eight days, in which time 
abſtain from common labour, or the ordinary 
buſineſs of their calling; during which time 
they not only forbear cating any leavened 


— 


| 


PAS 


bread, but preparatory to it exdtninx 
their habitations — — * 2 

that no fermented matter may be hn 
it, and at the ſame time cauſe every 1 
and corner to be thorough'y cleanſed, and 
furniſh their houſes frequently with new utes 
fils ; about eleven of the clock the firſt day 


of the feaſt, they burn bread, to ſhew tle ] 
time of unleavened bread is begun, and thi 
day they publiſh, by formally declaring they 
have no leaven in their cuſtody, to their 
Knowledge; then they make cakes of ©. 
ferent figures, with flour, erg, and (ug 
others pLin ; at evening they go to prayer, P 
and then eat of ſuch foods as their chan. 
ſlances will allow them, prepared as abo; P. 
after ſupper they read or ſing palms «f | 
thankſgiving ;- the morning-prayers are the f 
ſame with other feſtivals, ſaving that thy £ 
add from 112 to 118 pſalms incluſive, 5 
coca ſion permits; then they read a fur 1 c 
the 12th chapter of Exodus, and | act of the PA 
18th of Numbers, and ſome parts of th { 
Prophets relating to the ſame ſubject; fer PA' 
dirner they make a commemoration of the cc 
feſtival, and give a bleſſing for the prin he 
under whoſe dominion they live; and this fa 
done every day during the feſtival; at th: ert 
concluſion, which is on the Sabbath - day, tle bel 
maſter of the houſe pronounces certain bene fy! 
dictions, and prays for ſucceſs the followag PAS 
week ; from the ſecond evening of the puſs ma 
ver, they reckon 49 days to the fr d pla 
weeks, or Pentecoſt ; and from the day ar tim 
the poſſover they reckon 33 days, dung an 
which they neither marry, make new clath, berr 
nor cut their hair, nor celebrate any publik PA'ST 
rejoicing. buff 
PASS PARO'LE (S.) in War, is a commati cake 
or order given at the head of any army, ad PAST 
ſo communicated quite through to the rar y cattl: 
word of mouth. FAST 
PASS PER TOU'T (S.) a maſter or ch feedir 
key, ſo made as to open all the loch u- PAST 
houſe, or cabinet, &c. lomet 
PA'SS-PORT (S.) an authority, lice, rer 
leave given by one king or ſtate to the fi. dme, 
jects of another, for them to go thro PAT (4 
their country or elſewhere, and not be u- the hy 
leſted by their ſkipping or land- forces, &:. AT (\ 
PASS VOLA'NT (S.) in Por, is a ff oke 
pretended ſoldier, commonly called a fi-, ATAL 
or one that does no duty, but only aye theniſh 
occaſionally upon a muſter, and fo takes u or hay 
pay 3 in France, thoſe detected of this pa — 
tice, are marked on the cheek wich a fh Nen 
de-lis. wes 
PAST (Part.) ſpoken of the time that is pot Purpole 
or of a perſon or thing that is gone by, U lk wo! 
beyond any other perſon or thing. | | * — 
PASTE 8. dough or flour mixed with en, 
ter, eggs, &c. to make bread, cakes, oat 


with ; alſo flour and water boiled 03 # 
poſe to ſtick paper, &c, together. 
PASTE V) to ſmear any thing on 


PAT 


uk four and water boiled, in order to make 

** two or more ſtick together. 

+ PASTERN (S.) the lower part of a horſe's 

7. leg, or that between the fetlock and what is 

we; called the paftern joint; and ſometimes means 

— 2 ſhackle put upon that part of the leg. 

= PA'STIL (SS.) in Phyfick, is a ball compoſed of 

| thi ſweet duſt, wax, gum, ſtorax, and Indian 
balam, with a little goats flour and tur- 

— pentine ; it is uſed ſometimes as a perfume ; 

＋ ſometimes it means crayons made up of vari- 

1 ons colours to draw pictures with, &, 

— PA'STIME (S.) any fort of ſport, diverſion, 

Y or recreation, 
oY PASTOR (s.) ſometimes Ggnifies a ſhepherd, 


or one that has the care of cattle ; and ſome- 
times the miniſter of a private congregation, 
or particular church, and is a term much 
uſed by the diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed 
church. 

PA'STORAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
ſhepherd, miniſter, or preacher. 

PASTORAL (S.) a poetical performance or 
compoſition by way of dialogue between ſhep- 
herds and ſhepherdeſſes about country af- 


* faire, ſuch as the complaints of lovers, the 
; at the ervelty of ſhepherds, diſputes who ſung 


beſt, the ambuſhes of ſatyrs, raviſhing of 
nymphs, &c, 

PASTRY (S.) ſometimes means the art of 
making pies, tarts, c. and ſometimes the 
place where ſuch things are made; and ſome- 
times the things themſelves when made, eſpe- 
cal'y the-ſmajler fort, as currant- tarts, gooſ- 
berry-tarts, cheeſe-cakes, &c. 

PASTRY-COOK (S.) one who makes it his 
buſineſs or trade to make pies, tarts, cheeſe- 
cakes, &c, to fell to others, . 

PASTURAGE (S.) a field or provender for. 
cattle to feed in or upon. : 

PASTURE (S.) grafs-land, fit, or kept for 
feeding cattle on, > 

PASTY (S.) is commonly a meat-pye, and: 
lometimes fruit-pies are ſo called. a 

PAT (A.) fit, convenient, proper, juſt in; 
time, &c. 


— the hand, a wand, &c. 
** PAT (V.) to firike a "ſmall or light tap or 
\ fale > troke with the hand. . 


FATALE'NA G.) the name of an old hea- 
theniſh goddeſs, who was ſaid. to prefide over, 
or have the care of the corn as ſoon as it 
ame into the blade. 

Met (S.) a piece ſewed on a garment that 
8 torn or worn out, or one made fit for that 
purpoſe; alſo a ſmall piece of round black 


"lk ern on womens faces by way of orna- 
„ren (V.) to ſew cloth, &c. upon a hole 
akes " 2 garment; to do a thing ordinarily, 


3 ſmear a thing over in a clumſy 
FATE (S.) the head ; in Fortifcation, it is a 
like what is called an borſeſboe, not 


r 
always regular, but generally oval, eneom - 
paſſed with a parapet, without any other de- 
f-nce, commonly erected in marſhy grounds, 
to cover a gate of a town. | 

PATEFA'CTION (S.) a making manifeſt, 
diſcovering, or laying a thing open that be- 
fore w-s concealed, 

PATENTEE' (S.) one who has the right or 
power granted in a patent. 
PATENTS or LE'TTERS PA'TENTS (S.) 
certain licences, privileges, or authorities 
granted by the king to particular perſons for 
particular purpoſes, conſiſting of a reaſon or 
recital why ſuch or ſuch a thing was done, 

and ſea led with the great or broad ſeal. 

PATE'RNAL (A.) like or belonging to a fa - 
ther, kind, beneficent, careful, tender. 

PATH (S.) a-common, plain, known, viſi- 
ble, or beaten road, to walk or ride in; alſo 
any common rule, method, or way of doing 
any thing. 

Path of the Vertex, in „is a cir- 
cle deſcribed by any point of the ſurface of 
the earth, as it turns round its axis. 

PATHE'TICAL or PATHE”TICK (A.) any 
thing that is very moving or affecting of the 
paſſions or inclinations of the mind. 

PATHO'LOGY (S.) that part of phyfick 
that.conGders the nature, cauſes, and ſymp- 
toms of diſeaſes. 

PA'THOS (S.) among the Orators, is the ſe- 
veral affections which a ſpeake r raiſes or ex- 
cites in his hearert. 

PA TIENCE (S.) is that noble paſſion of the 
mind,.whereby a perſon is capable of enduring 
the greateſt difficulties, afſſictions, and difap- 
pointments that happen to us in various ſta- 
tions and conditions of this life; ſometimes 
it means forbearance of, or waiting for ſome- 
thing from another, &c. ſometimes it is a 
woman's name. 


-{PA'TIENT (A.) of a mild, gentle, and well- 


tempered diſpoſition, that can calmly go 
through and bear the ſeveral hardſhips and 
diſappointments that are frequently the por- 
«tion of this life. 


PAT (S.) a (mall gentle touch or firoke with |. PA'TIENT (S.) the perſon or being that is 


ated upon by another that is called the a- 
gent, doer, or performer of ſomething ; in 
Phyfick, the diſeaſed perſon is ſo called. 
PA'TNESS (S.) fitneſs, convenience, proper- 
neſs, &c, 
PATRIA'RCHAL (A.) ſomet hing like, or 
belonging to a patriarch. 
PATRIA'RCHATE or PATRIARCH- 
SHIP (S.) the ſee, biſhoprick, or juriſdiction 
of a patriarch, or the office and time of any 
one's acting as ſuch. 
PA'TRIARCHS (S.) more particularly means 
thoſe fathers or heads of families recorded in 
the Old Teſtament, that lived before Moſes, 
as Adam, Lamech, Noab, Abrabom, Tſaac, 
72 Se. from hence it was given to the 
iſhops of the firſt churches of the eaſt, as 


Antioch, Alexandria, Jeruſalem and Conf 
4Hz tin ple 
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tiaople; and alſo to the firſt forndefs or 
heeds of religious orders, as St. Baſil, St. 
Bennet, Et. 
PATRI'CIANS (S.) the name of the deſcen- 
dants from the firſt ſenators of Rome, and 
generally ſipniſies a ble or rich family, 

PATRIMO'NIAL (A.) belonging or relating 
to an inheritance or eſtate. : 

PA'TRIMONY G.) any eftate, inheritance, 
go e, or money that deſcends from one per- 
ſon to another; ſo thoſe eſtates, tythes, &c. 
that are ſet led upon the church, are called 
the church's patrimony. 

PA'TRINGTON (S.) in the Eaff- Riding of 
Yirkfhire, a very ancient town, that for- 
merly had an excellent harbour ; its ſituation 
3s very pleaſant, one fide viewing the green 
fields, and on the other beholding the Hum- 
ber; its market is weekly on Saturday; diſ 
tant from Lenden 142 computed, and 171 
meaſured miles. 

PA'TRIOT IS.) one who ſerves his country, 
and ſo b*comes a publick benefactor; but 

particularly »pplied to thoſe great or rich 

men who venture both their lives and eſtates 
for the peace, benefit, and advantage of the 

_ commonwealth, 

PA'TRIOTISM (S.) :obleneſs, publick · ſpi- 

ritedneſs, generoſity in acting for the com- 

mon benefit of the ſtate or nation Where 
rſon lives. 

PATROCINA'TION or PATRO'CINY (S.) 
a protetin:, defending, helping, aſſiſting, on 

maintaining the right of any one. 

" PATROL or PATROU'ILLE (S.) in an 
, Army or Gariſn, it is going round about in 
the night-time, with a ſerſeant and five 01 
fix men, if foot (or fewer if horſe) tht are 
ſ-nt out from the corps de garde, to ſee what 
is done in the ſtreets, and keep peace and 
quietneſs in the town, villages, roads, &c. 
in cities and corporations where there are no 
gariſone, this is performed by the conftable, 
and a fufficient number of watchmen kept in 
pay for the ſame purpoſe. 

PA'TROL (V) to go about a town, city, &c. 
to keep regularity and peaceabl-neſs among 
the inhabitants, and to prevent thieves break 
ing open p-oples houſes, to give notice of 
fires, or any other danger, &r. 

PATRON (S. one that uſes his power, in 
teren, &c, for the detence, protection, pro- 
motion, and advantage of another; al'o one 
who has a right to preſent a clerk, prieſt, or 
miniſter to a ſpiritu-] living. 

PA'TRONAGE (S. the defence, kind pro 
tection, &c. of a man in power; alſo the 
right, power, and auth-rity that any perſor. 
has to preſent a proper perſon to a fpiritnal 
benefice; and this is diſtinguiſhed jato lay 
patrmages, or that right which is attached to 
the rerſon, either as founder, or heir of the 
founder, or as poſſeiſor of the fee, to which 


the parronage is annexed ; and this is either 
real or ea; real is that which is at- 


P AU 


tached to the glebe. or to a certain fake. 
ritance ; ferſonal belongs immediately to the 
fourder of the church, and is tran(mitable 

& — — 3 OR 
A (A. thi belonging 
patron, friend, — 8 

PA*TRONESS (S.) a lady, or other woman 
that is a patron. 

PATRONTZE (V.) to take a i 
under one's — or 2 125 

PATRONSHIP (S.) the dignity, office, ard 
avthority of a patron. 

PATRONY'MICKS (S.) thoſe names pern 
derive from their anceflors, vulgarly calle 
their ſir- name. 

PA'TTEE or PAT TV (S.) a (mall tart & 


pye, commonly filled or furniſhed with fut; a 

in Heraldry, a croſs patter is one thut i y 
broad in the civiſion at the limb, and come PA 

to a point in the center, or like joining fa t 
triangles together; alſo a familiar way > pe 
calling a girl or woman, whoſe name 5 m 
Martha. PA! 
PATTEN or PA'TTIN (S.) clogs ſhod wit to 
trons to raiſe a perſon out of the oirt or wit, fa 
worn by women over their ſites while thy up 
are cleaning their houſes, or when they p wa 
out in wet weather. net 
PAU'C!TY (S.) fewneſs in number, (cats tha 
neſs. or want of quantity. lon 
PAVE (V.) to lay in, or ſpread upon the a n 
ground, ſtreets, yards, &c. ſtones, tiles, « brir 
any other covering. PAY 
PA'VEMENT (S., a cauſeway, road, ui, any 
ſtreet, ball, kitchen, &c. laid with brut PAF. 
ſto nes. tiles, pebbles, &c, mon 
PA'VENCE (S.) the name of the hatha at a; 
goddeſs, under whoſe protection the mothen PAY') 
and rurſes recommended the children to &- ing t 
cure them from fear; but others ſay, thatt times 
wes a fort of bug bear that they frightere Pr 
children with, in order to make them q ing a 
when froward. cale o 
PA'VIER S.) an artificer, whoſe proper bub dc. iy 
neſs is to lay the highway or common fire and f 
with pebbles, &c. the maſons laying ti char 
broad flat ſtones, and the bricklayer ti money 
tiles, &c. cent. di 
PAVILLION (S.) a pleaſure · room, tent, * PAY'NI 
bernacle, or ſummer-houſe, 1 — thens, 
PAUNCH (.) the guts, belly, or inten PE ) 
of any animal, and is what contains the f. ate pu] 
dure. FEACE | 
PAU'PER (s.) in the Loew, is a poor perl Protect 
one who is- not able to pay for the c privilege 
on of his ſait at his own expence, and then quietneſ 
fore the judge appoints him or her cout love, fri 
cil, Ec. that ſhall do their buſineſs with making 
fees. the breac 
PAUSE (s.) a ſtop, reſting, thinking, « 6 it, and þ 
bearing to ſpeak, ſing, or play upon n the old N 
ſtrument for a time. | caled by 
PAUSE (V.) to ſtand ſtill, to ceaſe from fe 3 little P 
ing, to top or diſcontinue the doiug a idee 


for a while, 


PA) 


PEA 


PAW (s.) the foot of a beaſt, and ſometimes 
z man's hand is ſo called. 

PAW (v.) to handle, or play with any thing, 
like a dog with his paws fawning upon, or 
wantoning with any thing. 

PAW (Part.) out-upon, fie, forbear, &c. 

PAWLE (S.) in a Ship, is a ſmall piece of 
iron, balted to one of the beams, or to the 
deck, cloſe to the capſtan, but ſo that it may 
turn about; the wheels of the capſtan bear 
2painſt it, when it is kept or ſtopt from run - 

: ning back, 

PAWN (S.) a pledge or ſecurity left in a per- 
ſon's hand, to ſecure the payment of a ſum 
of money lent. 

PAWN (V.) to pledge or depoſite ſomething in 
another perſon's keeping, as a ſecurity to pay 
what I now borrow. 

PAWN-BROKER (S.) one who makes a 
trade to lend ſums of money upon goods de- 
poſited with him as a ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of the principal and intereſt. 

PAY (V.) to diſcharge or ſatisfy a debt; alſo 
to threſh, beat, or whip a boy, &c. for a 
fault; in a Ship, it means to lay hot pitch 
upon the ſeams after caulking, to prevent the 
waters running through; alſo to lay a coat of 
new ſtuff after her ſoil has been burnt off, 
that has been contracted by her having been 
long in the water; and this ſtuff is made off 
a mixture of tallow, ſoap, oil, rofin, and 
brimſtone boiled together, 

PAY (S.) the hire, wages, ſalary, &c. that 
any one has for his work. 

PAY'ABLE (A.) rent, wages, or fums of 
money that now is, or hereafter will be due, 


heath: at a certain fixed time. 
; mothen PAY'MENT (S.) ſometimes means diſcharg- 
ren to le ing the whole that any one owes, and ſome- 
y, thatt times part thereof, 
1ghterel | Prompt Payment, a term in Trade for pay- 
hem qutt Ing a ſum of before it is que; as in 
cle of ſales at the India · Nauſe, &c. a month, 
oper daß &. is allowed the bearer to pay his money, 
mon fire! and fetch away his goods; but if the pur- 
aying (It haer comes before that time, and pays his 
ayers money, &c. then he is allowed 1, 2, &c. per 


cert, diſcount for prompt payment. 

PAYNIMS s.) the 2 pagans, hea- 
thens, uabelievers, &c. 

FEA (S.) a delicious, fruitful, and pleaſant eat- 
alle pulſe both green and dry. 

PEACE (8.) in the Law, frequently means 
protection and deſence , ſometimes rights, 
privileges, and — and oftentimes means 
quietneſs , tranquillity, agreement, unity, 
bre, friendſhip, forbearance of injuries, — 
making up of ditferences; menacing begins 
the breach of the peace, aſſaulting increaſeth 


ng, « it, and battery accompliſheth it, &c. Among 
pon 38 the old Romans, they had a pretended deity 

| alled by this name, which they figured with 
from ſſen. — Plutus in one hand, to ſhew that ſhe 
f 1 U "niked the world with wealth, and with 


n of corn in the other, as an emblem of 


PEA 
penty ; ſometimes ſhe was painted with an 


ol've-branch in her band, and a crown of 
laurel upon her head ; it was alſo uſual for 
the fick and their friends to frequent her 
temp'e, to make prayers and vow:, and the 
crowd was ſo great at particular times, that 
the worſhippers quarrelled one with another; 
a very famous temple was erected for her at 
Rome, which was ornamented with moſt of 
the rich vaſes and curioſities take out of the 
temple of the Jews at FJeruſalem; in this 
temple the goddeſs was repreſented as a fine 
lady, endowed with a great deal of ſweetceſs 
and good nature, crowned with laurel inter- 
woven, holding a caduceus in one hand, and 
Ny; CR and ears of corn ia the 
ot her. 

PEA*'CEABLENESS (S.) quiet neſs of diſpoſi- 
tion, that hates quarrelling, &c. 

PEA'CEABLY ( Part.) quiztly, inoffenſively, 
without any hoſtility. 

PEACH (S.] a fine, agre-able cating ſummer- 
fruit of the pome kind. 

PEA*COCK (S.) is a tame fowl very well 
known, being remarkable for the extraordi- 
nary beauty of its plumage ; it has a very 
loog tail, diverſified with variety of colours, 
and adorned with many marks at equal diſ- 
tances, reſembling eyes; it has a little tuſt or 
crown upon its head, like a baſhy tree, its 
wings are mixed with azure and gold colour, 
its cry is very ſhrill and diſagreeable, its fleſh 
is reckoned coarſe eating, and it is reported 
that it will not corrupt nor ſtink, ſeveral ex- 
periments having been tried, where it has 
kept a whole year without putrefaction. 

PEAK (S.) the top of a high ſharp hill, rock, 
or mountain; and ſometimes means a girl's 
head-dteſs, or cap. 

PEA KING (A.) fckly, weak, faint, that 
is, or looks pale, thin, &c. 

PEAL (S.) the united noiſe or ſound of many 
bells, guns, &c. together. 

PEAR (S.) a pleaſant eating-fruit, of which 
there are great variety of forts or kinds, ſome 
for eating raw, others for baking, &c. 

PEARCH or PERCH (S.) a denomination for 
a meaſure uſed in ſurveying or meaſuring of 
land, containing in leagth five yards and a 
halt; alſo the ſtick or ſeat where:n a bird 
fits or reſts itſelf ; aiſo the name of a river or 
freſh-water fiſh. 

PEARCH or PERCH (V.) to fit on high 
upon a twig, ſtick, &c. like a bird. 

PEARL (S.) a hard, white, round .and clear 
ſubſtance, ſaid to be found in a ſhell · ſiſn, re- 
ſembling an oyſter, and very much eſteemed 
by great ladies to be wore for necklices ; the 
fineſt are fiſhed up in the Perfian Gulf, now 
called the Sea of Catif, and upon the borders 
of Arabia ; they are alſo brought from Ame- 
rica; it is ſaid thoſe ſhell-fiſh which are 
called pearls, follow the great ones called 
mother of pear/s, like bees, and that they 
ate knowa to be big with pearli, when their 


ſhells 


EO 


mells have bunches on esch ſide; the Orien- 
ral pearls have a water which ioclines them 
towards carnation 3 thoſe -of America are 
green, and thoſe of the Nerth gridelin, ſome 
being found in Bebemia, Sileſia, and Lo- 
vain; they are ſometimes found ia common 
oyſters ; thoſe which heve been long worn 
turn yellow, and moulder away at the erd 
of fourſcore or an hundred years ; it is an 
old error to affirm that pearls are formed of 
the dew, and that they are ſoſt in the ſea 
they are often mentioned by way of ſimile 
in the Old Teſtament, as of an exceeding 
value, and very beautiful; ſometimes they 
are confounded with precious ſtones, which is 
= great miſtake, pearls growing in the ſea, 
and in the ſhel's of fiſhes, and precious ſtones 
in mines; alſo a film or unnatural ſpeck that 
ſometimes grows over the fizht of a perſon's 
eye, and damages the faculty of ſeeing ; alſo 
the name of a very ſmall-fized letter uſed in 
printing. 


PEARMAIN (S.) a particular fort of eating 
app'e. 
PEA'R-TREE (S.) a tree that bears the fruit 


called pears, 

PEA'SANT (S.) a country man, or one that 
is uneducated in polite arts and ſciences; a 
clown or boor. 

PEA'SANTRY (S.) the whole body or com- 
pany of country · people conſidered or taken 


together, 

PEA'SCOD (S.) the huſk, ſhell, or pod in 
which peaſe grow, and ſometimes it means 
the peaſe and huſk conſidered together. 

PEA 
of mooriſh grounds in the north of England, 
and elſewhere. 

PEBBLE (S.) a roundiſh fort of ſtone, of 
which ſome are large, and others ſmall, 
uſed for laying the pavement of high- 
ways, &c. 

PECCADILLO (S.) a ſmall fault, a matter 
more of form than offence, 

PE'CCANT (A.) offendine, committing a 
fanlt, c. in Phyfichk, thoſe humours that 
are either morbid or too abundant, are called 
peccant humours. 

PECK (S.) is a meafare of capacity that holds 
or contains 16 pints, or two gallons, or is 
the one fcurth part of a buſhel, and com 
monly applied to dry goods, as coals, grain, 


&c. alſo a Iittle hole made in fruit as it hangs} 


upon trees, is called a bird-peck, Cc. and 2- 
mong the Fuigar, all forts of victuals is 
called pect. 

PECK (V.) to ſtrike with the bill, as a bird 
does when it takes up its food; or to dig as 
miners, paviers, &c. do with an inſtrument 
called a pick-ax. 

PE'CTORAL (S.) in Phyſict, is a medicine 
compoſed to heal diſorders of the breaſt, flo- 
mach, lunes, &c. by thickening, attenuat- 
ing, or allaying the humours that offend 


| 


(8) a particular ſort of firing, dug out 


| 


chem; alſo an ornament worn by the Jerviſb | 


PED 


prieſts, called alſo the Ratiwal or 5,3. WY *! 
Plate of Judgment, which is a piece of em- 
broidery about ten inches ſquare, of very rich Fl 
work, which was wore by the high-priet 
on his breaſt, ſet with four rows of precio | 
ſtones, upon each of which was engraven 2 


one of the names of the tribes of Trac; i 
was compoſed of two pieces folded one cpo 
the other, like a purſe, in which it i; lai 
the Urim and Thummim was enc'o{es, 
PE'CULATE (V.) a Law Term, hgnifying ty 
rob, ſteal, or pilfer the publick morey, by 


them that have the diſpoſal, app'icati m 
cuſtody thereof, n * 
PECU'LIAR (A.) ſomething that is confers a 
as fit for or applied to a particular uſe ; pat- & 
ticular, private, . ha 
PECU'LIAR (S.) an intimate friend or a. * 
quaintance; alſo a church that is exzox N 
from the juriſciction of the ordinary of le — 
gdi-ceſe, and ſuch as has the power of proving — 
wills, &c. PEE 
Craurt of Peculiars, ſuch an one 28 tiks 2 
cognizance of all ſuch churches as are err - 
from the jutiſdiction of the particulr biky 8 
of the dioceſe where they are in, and which 5 
— belong to che archbiſhop of Cantr- the 
ury. 

PECU'NIA G.) ſometimes fignifes many, = 
and ſometimes the deity that the Nan U 
adored, as preſiding over riches, wealth, &, * 
in order to become poſſeſſors thereof then; lite 
ſ:lues; they alſo adored bis ſon, whom thy PEEL 
called Argentinus, a 

PECU'NIARY (A.) ſomething belonging, w 8 
lating, or pestaining to money. ry 

PE'DANT (S.) commonly means one, why "0 
having a ſmall ſtock of learning, crx the 
behaves himſelf ſo diſagreeably, by mvking feaſt 
unſeaſonable and miſapplied c:iticifms, tht of th 
his company is quite troubleſome, and inſtead put i 
of being inſtructi ve is contemptide. — 

PEDA'NTICK (A.) bosſting, criticiſing, a wed 
finding fault, like to, or after the manner d wad 
a pedant, 

PE'DANTRY (S.) a noiſy, vain, oftentation r, 
boaſting, or ſhew of learning. on, u 

PEDERE/RO or PETTERERO GSE rl 
ſort of cannon uſed chiefly on ſkip-board, ü bark 
fire ſtones, bits of iron, &c. upon an ee r 7 
that attempts to board them, &c. often max pulling 
with ſcrew-breeches, to take or put in 3 * 
charges that way. : PEEP ( 

PEDE'STAL (S.) in Arcbitecturr, i wi weh 
the column or pillar is ſupported by, or fan- time 
upon ; and this uſually confifts of three pf like a 
and by ſome architects in all the orders ſeep, « 
ſuppoled to be one third part of the height to ſleep 
the colum , including the baſe and capt EE PE. 
which is contradicted by others; al | Ntely 


ſtards or ſupports of ſtatues are cailed pu 
tals ; the heights,. ornaments, 30d po 
tions of which zre 2 arbitrary, 4 
ing to the fancy of the 2 pr blen. 


PEE 
PEDIGREE (8.) the flock, 


t a perſon 18 
_— 0 one who carries packs of ſmall 


of or from. 


or wares up and down the country, to 


ſell at peoples houſes, 

PEDLARS FRENCH (S.) a fort of con- 
fuſed, hodge-podge ſpeech, uſed by gypſies 
and others of the canting crew. a 

PEDLING (S.) dealing in ſmall things or 

intities, doing buſineſs of little value. 

PEDOBAPTISM IS.) infant baptiſm. | 

PEDO'METER (S.) a mathematical inftru- 
ment compoſed of ſandry wheels and pini- 
2ns, with an index on the out- fide, having 2 
chain faſtened to a whee!, the foot of a man, 
&c, to denomiuste how many ſteps or turns 
have been mede from the time of beginning 
to move to the time of ceaſing, by which 
means the eiſtance from one place to another 
may be meaſured, without any extraordinary 
trouble, 

PEEK S.) on Ship beard, is variouſly uſed ; 
Hmetimes it means that room in the hold 
where men or ſhips of war put the powder, 
and merehant-ſhips outward-bcund put their 
tore of victuals, &c. ſometimes heaving the 
hawſe over the anchor, ſo that the cable is 
then exactly perpendicular betwixt them, is 
called beawing the peek 5 again to hays ma n- 
yard and fore-yard hoiſted up, and ſo one end 
brought- cloſe up to the ſhrouds, the other 
being raiſed up, and ſo done to the contrary 
(ide, is called riding Pi peek, 

PEEL (S.) a wooden inſtrument of about a 
yard and a half long, and three quarters 
broad, on which paſtry-cooks put many pics 
and tarts, &c. at once, either to carry them 
from gentle mens houſes to be baked, or from 
the oven to where they are to be uſed at 
feaſts or great entertainments; alſo the name 
of the inftrument that Bakers, &c. uſe to 
put into the oven to draw their bread, pies, | 
&. with; alſo an inſtrument that the Prin- 
teri hang up their ſheets with, upon lines or 
wooden rails, as they come from the preſs, 
that they may dry; ſometimes it means the 
outward bark, rind, ſkin, or coat of an oni- 
on, walnut, lemon, or other eatable fruits. 

FEEL (V.) to pull or ſtrip off the outward 

bark, rind, cont, or ſkin of any fruit, &c. 

EE LIN G (s.) ſometimes fignifies the act of 

pulling off the coat or rind of an orange, le- 

5", &c. and ſometimes the coat itſelf, 

Ep (V.) to look at a perſon or thing pri- 

vtely through a ſmall bole, or a very ſhort 

ume, &c. alſo to make a mournful noiſe 
like a chicken that is diſordered z alſo to go to 

"7 to be drowſy, heavy, or inclinable 

LEPERS (S.) thoſe who peep or look pri- 

Ntely at any thing; alſo a cant name for 

ed, and ſometimes for a perſon's 

*ER or PIER (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a 

kong or mail:;ve wall built as a buttreſs or 


race, or anceſ- | 


* 
, 


; 
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fortreſs in a mole or harbour, to break the 
violence of the ſea, or current of any othes 
waters, that ſo the ſhips may ride with the 
greater ſafety ; and ſometimes they are confi- 
dered only as pilaſters to ſtrengthen a great 
wall of a high and large building; and ſome- 
times it means only the blank or ſpace of 
wall that is between window ard window in 
a common houſe or building, from whence 
thoſe looking-glaſſes that are put there are 
commonly called pier-glaſſes, if they are 
made fit to the places. 

PEER (V.) to peep, lear, or look at a thing 
very attentively, yet ſo as if no notice was 
taken of it, ſlily, cunningly, &c. 

PEE'RAGE (S.) the dignity of a peer, at- 
tached to a dutchy, earliom, &c. the con- 
ferring this honour is the privilege of the 
kings of France and England; a'fo a duty, 
cuſtom, toll, or tax, for the repairing, build- 
ing, and ſupporting of piers at ſea, to pre- 
ſerve the ſhipping in the ſeveral harbours, 
where theſe are built to break the violence of 
the ſea, &c. 

PEE'RESS (S.) the wife of a peer, and ſome- 
times the heireſs of a peer. 

PEE'RLESS (A.) beyond all equality, or 
that cannot be matched. 

PEE"RLESSNESS (S.) the condition or quali- 
ty of any thing that cannot be equalled or 
matched, | 

PEERS (S.) in France, are great officers be- 
longing to that crown, and counſellors in the 
parliament of Paris ; anciently there were 
but 12 ecclefiafticks, and 6 laicks, inſtituted 
to aſſiſt the king at his firſt coming to the 
crown in judging of fiefs and differences a- 
mong vaflals, to adviſe him in important 
affairs, and ſerve him in the war; but they 
are very much increaſed now, being about 
137; alſo the name for all thoſe noblemen 
who make up the houſe of lords in the par- 
liament of England; alſo jurymen impannel- 
led upon any inqueſt; alſo per ſons of the 
ſame rank, dignity, or quality. 

PEE'VISH (A.) fretful, ſoon angry, hard to 
be pleaſed, &c. 

PEE'VISHNESS (S.) a humour or diſpoſi- 
tion that is ſeldom pleaſed, fretfulneſs, un- 
eafineſs, &c. 

PEG (S.) a ſmall piece of wood uſed ſometimes 
to ſcrew up or tighten the ſtrings of a muſi- 
cal inſtrument, ſometimes drove into a wall 
to hang any thing on, as hats, clothes, horſes 
harneſſes, &c. and ſometimes to ſtop ſmall 
holes in liquor caſks, &c. and ſometimes is 
the familiar contraction of a woman's name, 
who is properly named Margaret; allo the 
name of a ſmall piece of ſteel or iron put ints 
childrens tcys, called caftle-tope, 

PEG (V.) t» bore s hole with a gimlet in a 
wine, beer, &c. caſk, to taſte the liquor, 
&c. alſo to ſtrike or hit any thing with the 
iron point that is faſtened or put into chil- 
drens toys, called caftle-tops, | 
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PEGASUS (S.) a winged horſe, repreſented 
by the poets to be the ſon of Neptune, from 
the print of whoſe hoof ſprung the fountain 
Hippocrene. Belerophin mounted on him, in 
order to fight with Chimera, and he was af- 
ter wards placed among the ftars ; others ſay, 
that Pegaſus ſprung from Meduſa's blood that 
ran from her body, when Perſeus cut off her 


head; in Afronomy, it is a conſtellation in 


the northern hemiſphere pictured upon the 
globe, maps, &c. as a flyinz-horſe, in which 
by Prolemy's catalogue are 20 ſtars, by Tycho's 
19, and by Flamfteed's 98, of varicus mag- 
nitudes 


PELA'GIANS (S.) a ſe& that roſe in the 
church in the 5th century, and that are re- 
ported to have maintained that it was not 
only poſſible that men ſhould become impec- 
cable in this life, but affirmed, that ſeveral 
had aQually attained that degree of perfec- 
tion, that they denied. the grace of Jeſus 
Chriſt, ard held that by the natural force of 
our frec- will, we can work out our ſalva- 
tion, and acquire bliſs ; that they denied ori- 
ginal Gn, and faid it deſcended to the poſterity 
of Adam, not by propagation but imitation ; 
that grace was given to our merits, and that 
they deſerve it; that Adam was mortal by 
nature and condition before the fall; that ſin 
was not the cauſe of death; that our being, 
as men, was from God, but our being juſt 
was from ourſelves ; that there were three 
ways of ſalvation, vix. by the law of Nature, 
the law of „ and the law. of Cbriſt, Sc. 
PELF (S.) money, riches, wealth of any fort 
or kind. | 

PE'LICAN (S.) ſome ſoy there are two forts 
or kinds of theſe birds, the one that lives 
upon the water and feeds upon fiſh ; the other 
keeps in deſarte, and feeds upon ſerpents, and 
other reptiles ; it is ſaid to have a particular 


tenderneſs for its young; it generally p'aces | 


its neſt upon a craggy rock, to preſerve it 
from the ſerpents, which being naturally an 
enemy, obſerves when the wind biows to- 
wards the pelican's neſt, and fo ſquirts out its 
venom, and kills the young ones ; the old 
one, to recover them to life again, meunts 
up aloft, and by beating its fides with its 
wings, makes the blood to guſh out, which 
falling into the neſt, reſtores life to the 
young ones again ; the interpreters are not 
agreed what this bird is when ſpoken of in 
the ſcriptures, ſome ſaying it is the bittern, 
the bern, the ſwan, the lapwing, or the 
cuckow ; with the Chymiſts, it is a fort of 
double veſſel commonly made of glaſs, uſed 
in diſtillation by circulation; »1ſo a ſurgeon's» 
inſtrument to draw teeth with; alſo an old 
piece of ordnance that carried a ball of about 
fix 


PEM 


rated ſo much away, that there b 
much liquor left as will juſt h 
fuſion. Juſt Keep the tl i 

Clerk of the PELLS (S.) an officer or clerk ; 
Chancery, who enters every teller: bill 5 
parchment-roll, called the roll of r 
and allo makes another called the ro. * 
endinęs. 

PELLU'CID. (A.) clear, tranſparent, Gapha. 
nous, that may be ſeen through like gab 
or any other clear medium, 

PE'LMEL (S.) a burry, confuſion, diſcrs 
noiſe, rout, crowd, &c. ' 

PELT 8.) the ſkin of any beaſt, eſpecilly 
after the fur is tripped, pulled, or taken gf. 
alſo a heat, chafe, or paſſion that an angy 
perſon is in, 

PELT (V.) to throw dirt, ſnow-ba!l, flo, 
&e. at a perſon. 

PE'LTING (S.) the act of throwing dir 
ſtones, &c. alſo accuſing a perſon of fa, 

1 or calling names. f 

ELT-MO'NGER (S.) a perſon who tinde 
the ſkins of — NOR i 

PE'MBRIDGE (S.) in Herefrdſbire, a (nal 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tuekty ; 
diſtant from Lend 100 computed, and 122 

- meaſured miles. 

PE'MBROKE (S.) the county-town of Pep. 
brokeſhire, ſtands on the eaſt ſhore of Ni 
Hawen, having two fair bridges over the 
Creek; it is the largeſt, richeſl, and mot 
flouriſhing town of all South-Wale, bring 
inhabited by many geatlemen, merchans, 
and other conſiderable traders, who ate fr. 
ported to employ 200 ſail of ſhips ; here 21 
Cuſtom- houſe, with proper officers; it au 
formerly a place of good firength, being fir 
tified with a wall, on which are ſeveral tower, 
having three gates for entrance, and alſo wi 
a ſtrong caſtle ſeated on a rock; but of kt 
years theſe are gone to decay; it is a tows 
corporate, governed by a mayor and f 

s 3 has a very good market week) 
on Saturday, and ſends one member to parks 
ment; diſtant from Landen 177 computed, 
and 214 meaſured miles. | 

PE'MBROKESHIRE (S.) in Seth-Waln, 1 
the moſt extream weſtern part of Malu; tit 
foil is rich and ſerti e, both for tillage al 
paſtur»ge, well-ftored with cattle it is l. 
moſt ſurrounded with the ſea, and replenibed 
with fine rivers, which furniſh the inha 
tants with plenty of fiſh and fow! ; vin 
the earth are many mines, eſpecially 
mines; its principal place tor ſhipping i al 
Milferd-Howen, one of the greateſt and k 
ports in Britain, containing 13 ad, 
creeks, ana 5 boys, fo that 1000 ſhips . 
ride tafeiy at 2 time ; part of this c 
inhabited by Flemirgs, who were fixed ® 
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. 


. ; 
by king Henry I. tne place where the) 
is called Little England beyond ay” 
county has 7 hundreds, 145 pariſhes, a 


market- towns; it is in the * ＋ 1 


pounds. 
PELLET (S.) a ſmall ball or round ſubſtance 
of tow, dough, &c. 
PE'LLICLE (S.) a very thin fine ſkin; and 
in Cbymiſtry, it is that film or ſkin that is 
formed en the top of liquors that are evapo- | 


PEN 


ly fo 

Its u PEN (S.) 2 ſmall inſtrument to write with; 
in and in Europe, is now commonly made of a 
Lina goole's quill z in the Caf, of a reed, &c. 
opts, allo a coop for fowle, or a fold for ſheep ; 


the head of a pond where a reſervoir of 
— js kept for driving large mills, either 
for ſmelting or forging of iron, lead, cop- 


„Ke. ; F 
PIN (V.) to ſet or write down directions in a 
book, or other matter ; alſo 'to incloſe in a 
cloſe or ſtraight place, like chickens in a 
coop, ſheep in a fold, &e. 

PENAL (A.) ſomething belonging to fi nes or 


puniſhments. : ; 
PENALNESS (S.) the condition or quality of 
an 3ion or circumſtance, whereby a perſon 
may come under the laſh of the law, or for- 
feiture of ſome covenant. 
PENALTY (S.) the fine or puniſhment for 
doing or forbearing certain acts. . 
PENANCE (S.) called by the Jetos Thejouv- 
tba, which they ſaid conſiſted in the love of 


a null God attended with good works; they made 
veldyy; a conſeſſion upon the day of expiation, or 
and 122 ſome time before; they had ſtated degrees of 

it, in proportion to the crimes committed, 
of Pa and penitentiaries to aſſign them their diſci- 
Miri. pline when they came to confeſſion, which 
over the was 2 part, and annexed to the fin-ofterinzs ; 
and mot they held a place for the purification of the 
u, ben foul after death, and offered ſacrifices for the 
erchand, dead ; but now they go no farther than 
o are r prayers for them; it is ſaid, the Phariſees 
here 1:4 maintained that the ſouls of good men went 
$3 it ws into another body after death, but the ſouls 
being fir of the wicked went to hell directly; in the 
al towers Primitive Church, thoſe who had miſbebaved 
| alſo with themſelves to any ſcandalous degree, were 
ut of te put under diſcipline, and barred ſeveral privi- 
1 town» leges, as of communion, &c. Penance was 
| and fob impoſed publickly in the church, where the 
et week'y offender, cloathed in ſackcloth, and covered 


with aſhes, proſtrated himſelf before the con- 
gregation, took bold of the knees of the 
faithful, and kiſſed their feet to move their 


Walt, 8 compaſſion , and obtain their prayers, to 
Pale; th elch the biſhop alſo exhorted them by 
tillge ut particular diſcourſe made on that occafion ; 
z it yt de was obliged to frequent faſting and much 
replenibe abſtinence, to continue long and often in 
he inha prayer, either kneeling or proſtrate, to 
pl; vine watch, lie upon the ground, and give alm: 
cially a «cording to his ability, to abſtain from all | 
ing i recreations and ordinary converſation, during 
eft and the time of his penance, to keep no company, 
roads, | meddle with no buſineſs, nor converſe even 
0 ſhips n vith the faithful, but in caſes of great ne- 
1s count] celſity ; and though he might go to church 
e fixed 5 and hear the and prayers, yet he 
e they might not partake of the ſacrament ; how 
Wan, ng tele exerciſes were to continue, was at 
iſh, the direction of the biſhop, who tempered 


is matter with as much calmneſs and diſ- 


PEN 

cretion 3s he was maſter of; but it wad cof= 
rupted by degrees, and proſtituted to {6 
ſhameful a degree by the church of Rome; 
that for money others might perform penance 
for the offender; the exceeding ſtrictneſs of 
the primitive church introduced an extreatri 
opinion of the prieſthood, and a monaſticle 
life, and what that degenerated into, is well 
known by the neceſſity the reformed nations 
— countries were brought to of aboliſhing 
t » 

PENA'TES (S.) were the Heathen or Pagan 
houſhold gods, which were of two forts; 
wiz; publick and private; the publick ones 
were a fort of tutelar deities to the city and 
empire of Rome ; the images or ta- 
tions of thoſe pretended deities were brought 

by Tua from Troy, ſome of which were 
—. of iron, ſome of braſs, and ſome of 
earth. 

PENCE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall portion 
of copper-money uſed by way of change; 
and ſometimes means a perſon being very rich 
or wealthy ; and ſometimes means the tax or 
impoſition formerly paid by the Emliſb to 
the ſee of Rome, called Peter pence, at firſt 
only paid for the maintenance of an Engi:/Þ 
ſchool at Rome, and paid by every houſe, 
though afterwards reſtrained to thoſe who 
had the value of 30 pence in quick or live 
ſtock ; this was collected at the feaſt of St. 
Peter ad wincula, at which time thoſe biſhops 
who were to pay it to the pope might be 
Tued in the king's court if they did not pay 
it ; ſome kings forbad the payment, and o- 
thers reftored it, till it was abſolutely taken 
off by a ſtatute of 1 Elizabeth, 

PE'NCIL (S.) a ſmall inſtrument for various 
uſes z ſometimes it means the fine hair-bruſh 
that a painter uſes in his work ; ſometimes 


write with on a broad flat ſlate; and ſome- 
times red chalk or black lead ent in thin 
ſlips; and incloſed in wood; to write me- 
morandums with, or draw figures, builds 


ings, &c. 

PE'NCRIDGE (S.) in Staffcrdfpire, particu- 
larly famous for its great horſe-fair, and 
eſpecially for ſaddle-nags ; its market, though 
ſmall, is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
London 100 computed, and 122 meaſured 
miles. 

PE'NDANT (s.) in a Ship, is a ſhort rope 
made faſt at one end, either to the head of 
the maſt or the yard; or to the clew of a 
fail, and are in bigneſs according to the places 
where they are uſed, having at the other end 
a block with a ſhiver, to reeve ſome running 
rope irfto. | 

PE'NDANTS (S.) jewels or ear-rings banging 
or to hang at a woman's ears; alſo the ſeeds 
that grow on ſtamina or chives; alſo thoſe 
long colours which are hung out at the yard- 


, 


arms of ſhips, et from the head of the maſt, 
41 for 


| 


means a ſmall, long, thin piece of late to 
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PEN 
for ſhew or ornament, to make her look 
beautiful. 
PE'NDENT (A.) hanging downward, faſtened 
at one end, and free at the other. 
PE/'NDULOUS (A) any thing that hangs 
down, and is at free liberty to ſwing or play 
back wards and forwards. 
PE'NDULUM (s.) any weight faſtened to the 
end of a wire, firing, &c. and ſuſpended on 
a nail, &c. to vibrate or ſwing freely, which 
according to its length vibrates a certain num- 
ber of times in a determinate ſpace of time, 
from whence thoſe excellent machines, com- 
monly called clocks, are made and regulated ; 
for it is found by experience, that a - 
lum, whoſe length from the point of ſuſpen- 
non to the center of the weight or ball, is 
39 inches, and 2 tenths of an inch, beats or 
vibrates ſeronds, and for the certainty and 
excellency thereof is called the royal ſtandard ; 
and from this all others are regulated; for it 
is demonſtrated, that all lengths of pendulum: 
are to one another, as the ſquares of the 
times of the ſeveral oſcillations, 
PE'NETRABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
' Pierced throogh, conjectured, gueſſed, dived, 
or found out. | 

PE'NETRABLENESS or PENETRABTLI- 
TY (S.) the capacity, condition, or quality 
of any thing that my be bored or pier- 
ced, &c. 

PE'NETRANT (A.) of a ſharp, piercing, 
quick wit, ſubtle, cunning, &c. 

PENETRATE (V.) to conceive, apprebeiſd, 
dive into, bore, pierce, or get through any 


thing. 

PENETRA'TION (S.) the a& of boring or 
piercing through any thing; or the faculty of 
apprehending, learning, or knowing the dif- 
ficulties of arts and ſciences. 

PENETRA'TIVE (A.) the quality or faculty 
of piercing, getting into, or through a thing 
or matter, 

PENUNSULA (S.) a neck of land that runs 
out into the ſea, and is almoſt ſurrounded by 
the waters, 

PENIU'NSULATED (A.) ny place almoſt 
moated or ſurrounded with water. 

PE'NITENCE (S.) the act of repentance, ſor- 
row, ſatisfaction, mortification, &c. for ſome 
fault committed. 

PE'NITENT (A.) ſorrowful for a fault com- 
mitted, willing to make ſatisfaction, or un- 
dergo puniſhment for an offence. 

PENITE'NTIAL ( A.) ſomething that belongs 
to repentance, 

PENITE'NTIAL (S.) a certain book among 
the Roman Catholicks, that contains directions, 
prayers, &c. for every ſin. 

PENITENTIARY (S.) in the Church of 
Rome, is a prieſt appointed to hear conſeſſions, 
and appoint penances, which at firſt was the 
work of the biſhop only, in the weſtern Ro- 
man church, till the 12th century; alſo the 
place where the confeflions ate taken. 


PEN 


PE'NITENTNESS (S.) the diſpoſition 6 
mind that is ſorry or willing to make (ail. 
faction for any offence. 

PE'NITENTS (S.) thoſe who are forry and 
humble themſelves for their fins, fault, or 
crimes committed, &c. alſo the name of 
ſome perſous who formed ſeveral fraternities 
in Italy, and make profeſſion of doing 
lick penance at certain times in the year: 
from whence ſprung a dangerous ſect, who 
in a frantick mood ran up and down the 
ſtreets in companies, naked to the waift, and 
Naſhing themſelves very ſeverely, called thy 
Flagellam, who affirmed: that this not only 
obtained remiſſion of what fins they had here. 
tofore committed, but alſo of all thoſe they 
ſhould . hereafter commit; and though thy 
was diſcountenanced and ſuppreſſed, yet there 
are ſeveral fraternities of different colours that 
go by this name, and exerciſe this diſcipline, 
though ſomewhat more moderately, at thi 


day. 

PE'N-KNIFE (S.) a ſmall knife made with! 

very thick back, and ground hollow, 08 
rpoſe to make pens with. 

PE'N-MAN (S.) ſometimes is taken for an 
author, writer, or compoſer of any book ; 
and ſometimes for one who makes the art of 
very fine or curious writing his particular 
employ, vulgarly called a writing-maſter. 

PE'NNILESS (A.) poor, with never a penny 
of money in a perſon's pocket or poſſeſſion, 

PENNON (S.) a flag or banner, terminating 
in a point; and in Heraldry, it is ſuch 1 
bearing. 

PE'NNY (S.) a ſmall piece of ſilver coin, 
worth the 12th part of a ſhilling, or two or 
four pieces of copper coin, the one called i 
half-penny, the other a farthing. 

PE'NNY-WEIGHT (S.) a ſmall weight in 
the diviſion of the pound troy, being the 
240th' part of a pound in weight, as a penny 
is the ſame part of a pound fterling in value, 
becauſe that anciently the pound of filver vn 
the ſame value with the pound of coin, ««  y 
20 ſhillings ; but now the value of 2 fer- mer 
weight of bullion or ſilver is of an uncertain Mu 
value in coin, according to the fineneſs, 
proportion it bears to ſtandard ſilver, which 
is alſo at an uncertain value, according u 
there is plenty or demand for bullion ; but 
at the Mint, where the ſtandard and prices 
fixed to 11 ounces 2 drams fine, and 3 po 
2 ſhillings value, the penny-wwerght is wort 
3 pence . 

PE'NNY-WORTH (S.) ſometimes means # 
much meat, bread, or other commodity, # 
may be bought for a penny; and ſometims 
it means a bargain or profitable purchaſe, ul 
which the buyer may be a great gainer- 

PE'NRISE (S.) in Glanzrgarſtire, Sal, 
Wales, is near the ſea, and has 3 ſmal 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant _ 
— 155 computed, and 187 meal 
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of | 
PENRITH or PE'RITH (S.) in Cumberland, | or falary, either by way of charity, or for 
” fated on a hill called Prich- Felt near the | ſervice done; alfo the title of the chair- 
and rivers Fiment and Lowther, a large, well-| man or prime-miniſter of the ſtates of Hol- 
= built, and populous town, much inhabited by land, which office continues for five years, 
wet farmers, Kc. and though it is neither a bo-] and is then generally renewed by re. election 
* rough nor corporation, yet the county · ſeſſions of the ſame perſon, and ſo on till he dies, 

are held here, and weekly a great market on] and this is called the grand penfionary ; every 
ear; Tueſday, which is much reſorted to for corn, particular he in — 12 having ſuch 
who cattle, and all forts of proviſions, the mar- an officer t preſides in their particular 
1 the ket-place being very large and commodious councils, &c. and in the afſembilies of the 
, and for the purpoſe z the church is lately rebuilt, ſtates of the province he is ſpeaker on the be- 
ed the Abe roof of which is ſupported by a number half of his city; but their authority is not 
t only of pillars, the ſhafts of whoſe columns are the ſame in all places, in ſome they only give 
| here- one entire ſtone, of a reddiſh colour, hewn their advice, and are only in the aſſemblies 
e they out of 2 quarry that is at the entrance of the | of the magiſtrates, when called; in others 
h thy town ; diſtant from Londim 221 computed, | they attend conſtantly, and in others they 
t there 2nd 283 meaſured miles. make, prepare, or draw up the propofitions 
rs that PENRYN (S.) in Cormoall, is a conſiderable | on behalf of the bourguer-maſters, and me- 
cipline, borough- town, ſeated on a creek of Fa/mouth thodize and draw up their reſolutions ; they 
at this Hoven, weſtwards, where ſhips of great bur- | alſo have a fixed allowance from the ſtate ; 

den can eafily come up, which by reaſon of | there are alſo a band or company of gentle- 
with t - its healthſul and pleaſant ſituation, occaſions] men in the court of England, called gentle- 
ow, 00 it to be full of conſiderable inhabitants, who | wen penſimers, whoſe buſineſs it is to guard 

drive a great trade in pilchards and the New- the king's perſon in his own houſe, and for 
fer u frundland fiſhery ; here are weekly 3 markets, | that purpoſe are always in waiting in the pre 
bock; on Wedneſday and Friday for corn, and Sa- ſence-chamber ; their number is 40, who 
he art of turday for all ſorts of provifions ; the town e obliged to keep three double horſes, and a 
articular confiſts of one principal ſtreet, and ſome ſervant who is to be armed; they commonly 
after, (mall branches; king James I. incorporated | bear a gilt pole-ax, and have a captain, lieu- 
a penny it, and now it is governed by a mayor, 111 fenant, ftandard-bearer, and clerk of the 
ſſeſſion. burgeſſes, or aldermen, and 12 common- cheque for officers, 
rminating council-met, &c. king James II. granted a PENSIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſad, heavy, ſor- 
is ſuch 4 new charter, by which the election of mem-{ rowful, grievous, &c. ; 

bers for parliament (whither it ſ:nis two) | PENT (A.) ſhut up, incloſed, ſtraightened for 
ver coin, ſkculd be in the magiſtracy only; but that], room, &c. 
or two or power was never uſed, and now all the inha- PE'NTACHORD (.) any muſical inftru- 
e called 4 bitants, that pay ſeot and lot, have votes; | ment that has five ſtrings. 

ſtant from London 219 computed, and 264 PE'NTAGON (S.) a geometrical figure, con- 
weight in mesſured miles, filling of five angles, and five fides ; if the 
being the ENSA'NCE or PENZA'NCE (S.) in Corn- fides are all equal, it is called a regular iſope- 
as 2 penny wall, is the fartheſt town of any note weſt, rimeter or pentagon; and when conſidered 
g in value, being 230 computed, and 290 meaſured miles aſtrologically, conſtitutes the new aſpect called 
f ſilver was from Lenden; this is a place of good buſineſs, | 3 quintile; when the ſides of the figure are 
of coin, c v well-built and populous, and has a great] unequal, it is called irregular, and may be 
of a fen many ſhips belonging to it ; it is ſeated on varied many ways. ; 
1 uncertain - Bay, in an inlet belonging to it, and PE'NTAGRAPH (S.) an inftrument contriv- 
kneneſs, © bath a conficerable market weelely on Thurſ- ed to copy prints, drawings, &c. in any pro- 
ver, which Gy. . ion, without being ſkil'ed in drawing. 
according u NSFORD (s.) in Somerſerſbire, ſeated on] PENTA'METER (S.) a Poetical Term for a 
ullion; bit the river Cbue, a town of good note, ard| verſe conſiſting of five feet. 
| and price i much inhabited by hatters and bakers ; it] PENTATEUCH (S.) ſignifies any book con- 
and 3 pond du 2 good market weekly on Tueſday ; dif-] fiſting of five parts, diviſions, or books, but 
ht is wortl tart from Landen 94 computed, and 114 generally means the five firſt books of the 

Meaſured miles. Old Teftament, called Geneſis, Exodus, Le- 
es means 1 NSION (S.) the allowance that a prince, | witicus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, generally 
mmodity, &, makes to particular people for their main - ſuppoſed to be wrete by Wiſes. 
nd ſometim® terance, upon account of having them al- | PENTATHLON (S.) an exerciſe among the 
purchaſe, dy v3ys ready when their ſervice may be of uſe | Greeks, which conſiſted of five forts of plays 
gainers to him ; alſo the alms or charitable allow- | or exerciſes, viz. running, leaping, throw- 
ſhire, Sul. ance made by pariſhes, alms- houſes, &c. to] ing the quoit, hurling of the javelin, boxing 
has 3 ſaul *fed or poor people, whoſe neceſſities require | and wreſHing ; whoever came off conqueror 
diftant from their aſſiſtance; alſo an allowarce or falary in any one, had a reward ; but he that was 
$7 meal r any labour or ſervice, the victor in all received à palm, which was 

NSIONARY or PE'NSIONER (S.) one] put into his hand, and had his name pub- 

PE/NAITH Who receives an annual allowance, ſtipend, liſhed with mary praies, and 2 loud voice, 
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PEN 


dy the publick herald, and had alſo a crown 
of great value beſtowed upon him. 

PE'NTECOST (S.) literally fignifies the ordi- 
nal number called the fiftietb; and among 
the Jetos, it was what they called the feaſt of 
weeks, it being the fiftieth day after the ſix- 
teenth of Miſan, or the ſecond day of the 
paſſover, which contained full ſeven weeks, 
at which time they offered the firſt- fruits of 
the wheat harveſt, which at that time was 
compleated ; this offering conſiſted of two 
Joaves of leayened bread, fix pints of meal, 
ſeven lambs of that 


rams for a burnt ing, two lambs for a 


PENU'MBRA (S.) in 


PER 


bles, means the laſt but one, 28 in wm» 
pounding, pound is the Penultima, 
Aftronony, is 3 1 
partial ſhadow obſerved between —— 
ſhadow, and the full light in an eclipſe; ans 
this degree of light and ſhadow of the un- 
open to a greater or leſſer part of the ſyr', 
body in calculations of eclipſes, whether gf 
the ſun, moon, or other planets, Primary or 
ſecundary ; but it is moſt conſiderable in int 
of the ſun. 


r, one calf, and two | PENU"RIOUS (A.) covetous, niggaidly, fia- 


gy 3 alſo curious or nice. 


peace-offering, and a goat for a fin-offering ; | PENURY (S.) great poverty, or want, er- 


it was inftituted among the Jews, firſt, to 


tream neceſſity, &c. 


oblige the Iſraelites to appear at the temp'e of | PEO'PLE (S.) ſignifies every perſon, or the 


the Lord, there to acknowledge his abſolute 
dominion over the whole country, and on 
their labours; and, ſecondly, to call to re- 
membrance, and to give God thanks for the 
law which he had given them from Mcunt 
Sinai, the fiſtieth day after their coming out | 
of Egypt ; the modern Ferps celebrate this 
feaſt tor two days, during which they abſtain 
from labour, -and all ſecular buſineſs ; they 
dreſs their ſynagogues and places where they 
read the law, and alſo their bouſes, with 
garlands made of roſes, flowers, &. and 
ſhew all manner of tokens of joy, pleaſure, 
and ſatisfaction; the Chriſtian church alſo 
celebrates this feaſt fifty days, or ſeven weeks 
after Eafter, or the feaſt of the reſurrection 
pf our Saviour; and this is, and has always 
been, obſerved upon a Sunday, upon account 
of the apoſtles having, after the aſcenſion of 
Chriſt, aſſembled themſelves together (as is 
reported by ſome) in the houſe of Mary the 
mother of Jabn, upon Mcunt Sion, when 
they waited for the Holy Ghoſt which Chriſt 

| Had promiſed to ſend them; and about nine 
of the clock in the forenoon, there was a 
noiſe as of a mighty wind that filled the 
whole houſe, and at the ſame time the -p 
pearance of fire in the ſhape of tongues, 
arted or cloven, ſettled upon each of their 
ds, and from that time they were endow- 

ted with the ſpirit of ſpeaking various tongues, 
&c. this is put by the chronologers in the 


year 33. 

PENTECO'ST ALS (S.) offerings or preſents 
mace by the people to their paroc hial miniſ- 
ter, or of ſmall churches to the great or 
mcther-church at Whitſuntide, 

PENTECOSTA RIAN (S.) in the Creek 
Church, is one of their ecclefizſtical books 
that contains the office for the church from 
Eafter-Day till the eighth day after Pertecef, 
which they call the Sunday of all the Saints, 
and in the Roman Church, Trinity: Sunday. 

PE'NTHOUSE (s.) in Building, is « ſhelter 
mad: of boards, &. over a door, wir dow, 
Kc, to keep goods or perſons both from the 
rain and ſun. > 


whole collection of inhabitants in a nation cr 
kingdom ; and theſe are ſub-divided into u- 
rious claſſes, ſuch as the common peil, the 
great or rich people, &c, 

PEOPLE (V.) to ſtock or furniſh an uninh- 
bited place with people or inhabitants, 
PE'PPER (S.) a fort of ſpice that grow in 
ſmall round grains in the Indies, of a bet 
and dry nature or quality, and uſed to ſeaſon 
ſoops, &c. alſo to ſtrew upon thoſe ſtuin 
that are cold and moiſt ; it grows upon! 
weak and low ſhrub of the reptile kind, a 
commonly planted at the foot of large trees; 
the corns, berries, or ſeeds grow in cluſter 
like grapes, which are at firſt green, whe 
ripe and on the tree red; and being gathered 
and dried in the ſun, become almoſt black; 
and this is what is commonly calkd 4 
fepper; the white pepper is the fruit of the 
ſame plant, and is prepared by moiftening the 
groin in ſea-water, and then drying it in the 
ſun ; this occaſions the outward bark « 
huſk to peel off, and ſo leaves only the fat 
or pulp which is white ; long pepper is muck 


corn, with many grains cloſe huſked togeth 
in heads, about the length and thicknel d 
child's finger, ang is not quite ſo pungent: 
the other; there is another ſort calied Cum 
pepper, by ſome called pimenta, which is 
a coral colour, ſome of which is very hay 
ſtrong, or pungent ; there is alſo anotig 
ſort cal'ed Jamaica pepper, and by ſme 
ſpice, upon acciunt of its pleaſant and us 
verſa] aromatick taſte, when pounded « 
ground to powder. 

PE'PPERED (A.) ſtrewed or high-ſealont 
with pepper; alſo very much or {ewe 
puniſhed by pelting, &c. alſo a term forc 
that has got the pox or foul diſeaſe to a f 
height. i 

PERADVE'NTURE (Part.) perhaps, E U 
be fo, &c. | ; 

PERAMBULA'TION (s.) a walking of f 
ing throvgh any place, in order to lets! 
bouudaties, &c. 

PERAMBULA'TOR (S.) one who goes" 
a fictd, wocd, manor, to ſettle the 99 


PENULTIMA (sn) in worcy of feyeral fylla- 


the ſame, only it grows in heads like I 


ole fruit 
ws upon 
kind, ard 
de trees 
n cluſten 
en, whe 
gather 
of black; 
alled bad 
uit of the 


PER 


nes, &c. alſo s mathematical inftrument uſed 
in ſurveying, ſometimes called a pedometer, 
2 way-wiſer, or ſurveying- wheel. 
PERCE!'VABLE or PERCE'PTIBLE (A.) 
any thing that may be ſeen, conceived, or 


under ſtood. 

PERCEIVE (V.) to apprehend, underſtand, 
ſee, know, &c. 

PERCEPTION (S.) that act of the mind 
whereby it ſees, knows, conce:ves, under- 
ſtands, &c. 

PERCH (s.) a flick put croſs a bird-cage for 
the bird to ſleep or reſt on. 

PERCH (V.) to fly to, get upon, or ſet on 
ſome flick, or elevated place, like a bird to 


reſt on. 

PERCOLA'TION (S.) a ftraining liquor, &c. 
through a cloth, &c. in order to ſeparate or 
take away the dregs, and make the liquor 
clear, fine, &c. 

PERCU'SSION (S.) a ſtriking or hitting one 
body againſt another. 

PERDI'TION (S.) ruin, deſtruction, miſery, 
deolation, ſorrow, woe, &c, 

Tlie PERDU'E (V.) to lie concealed, hidden, 
in wait for another, &c. like foldiers that 
he in ambuſh. 

PERDU'RABLE (A.) any thing that is of 


a very firm, ſtrong, continuing, or durable 
ture 


nature. 

PERDURA'TION (S.) the actual continuing, 
or laſting a great while. 

PEREGRINA'TION (S.) a travelling iato a 
> country, or a great diſtance from 


PEREGRINE (A.) foreign, outlandiſh ; alſo 
dfplaced or out of order. 

PEREMPTORY (A.) poſitive, abſolute, ex- 
preſs, without any alteration ; alſo bold, 
ſaucy, malapert, &c. 

PERE'NNIAL (A.) laſting, abiding, or con- 
tinuing all the year round; in Pbyſich, it is 
_ a fever is continual without any inter- 
miſſion, 5 

PERFECT (A.) without fault, blemiſh, or 
defet, very curious, delicate, and compleat. 

PERFECT (V.) to ſupply what is wanting in 
any thing, to compleat, finiſh, or make uſe- 
ful that which was deficient or uſeleſs. 

PERFECTION or PE'RFECTNESS (S.) 
that which has no defect; and ſometimes 
means the condition or quality of ſomething 
that is very excellent, curious, or finely ac- 
compliſhed ; abſolute perfecbian being in no- 
thing but God only; natural perſection means 
only the condition of thoſe perſons or things 
which have all their powers, parts, and fa- 
culties in their full vigour z and moral per- 
feftion is the practice of ſuch virtues as render 
Ns pale eminently uſeful and praiſe- 

Y. 

PERFECT NU*'MBERS (S.) ſuch whoſe even 
or aliquot parts being all added together, ex- 
ay make up the number itſelf, of which 
there are but very few, for from unity to 
c. ooo. ooo. ooo, there are but 10, 


PER 


PERFIDIOUS (A.) baſe, treacherous, falſe, 
mean, vile, that cannot be believed or truſted. 

PERFI'DIOUSNESS or PE'RFIDY (S.) the 
act of treacherouſneſs, falſeneſs to a perſon's 
truſt, or breach of promiſe, &c. 

PE'RFORATE (V.) to pierce or bore a hole 
through any thing. 

PE'RFORATED (A.) in Botany, is when = 
leaf being held up againſt the light, there 
ſeems as if a large number of pin-holes had 
been made in it; and in Heraldry, when one 
ordinary pierces or goes through another. 

PERFORA'TION (S.) a boring or going 
thro” any thing; in Surgery, it is the paſſing 
or penetrating by an inſtrument into any of 
the larger cavities, or the opening an abſceſs 
by an inflrument ; alſo an eroſion or eating 
of the bones through them. 

PERFO'RCE (Part.) by compulſion, violence, 
or conſtraint. 

PERFO'RM (v.) to act or do any thing that 
a perſon undertakes to put in execution, 

PERFORMANCE (S.) the act of doing any 
thing, or the work itſelf done. 

PERFU'ME (V.) to ſcent or make a place or 
thing ſmell ſweet or pleaſant. 

PERFU'ME (S.) a drug or ingredient that 
has a ſtrong, agreeable, or pleaſant ſmell ; 
alſo the ſcent or ſmell emitted by any fuch 


body. 

PERFU'MER (S.) one who makes it his trade 
to ſell, make, and compoſe perfumes. 

PERFU'NCTORINESS (S.) lightneſs, care- 
leſſneſs, negligence, &c. 

PERFU'NCTORY (A.) careleſs, ſlight, neg- 
ligent, indolent. 

PERHA'PS (Part.) probably, or it may ſo 
happen, or chance to 

PERICA'RDIUM (S.) a membrane, which 
ſurrounds the whole ſubſtance of the heart, 
and contains a liquor in it to refrigerate the 
heart · 

PERICA'RPIUM (S.) in Phyfickh, is ſuch a 
remedy as is bound round a perſon's wrift, to 
cure or take away an ague ; alſo a root good 
againtt the ill effects of hemlock. 

PERICRA'NIUM (S.) a thick coat or mem- 
brane that immediately infolds the ſkull. 

PERIL (S.) danger, or hazard. 

PE'RILOUS (A.) dangerous, hazardous. 

PERYMETER (S.) in Geometry, is the fame 
with circumference, or that which incloſes 
any figure; as in a triangle, it is a line com- 


poſed of three lines; in a circle, it is the 
eriphery; in a cube, it is a ſur- 


ſame with 
face compoſed of fix ſurfaces ; in a ſphere, 
one whole ſpherical ſurface, &c, 

PE'RIOD (S.) in Grammar, is a full ſtop or 
point made at the end of a clauſe or ſentence, 
where the ſenſe is full, perfect, and com- 
pleat, marked (.); in Arithmetich, it is a 
mark or ſeparation made between every three 
or fix figures, for the more ready and eaſy 
expreſſing the value of the figures in words ; 
in Aftrenomy, it is the ſpace of time a ſtar, 
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+ "he, takes in going its whole courſe, or re- 

turning to the ſame from whence it 
came; in Phyſick, the time a diſtemper 
takes up from its beginning to its height ; in 
Chromlegy, an epocha or interval of time, by 

which the years of any actions are computed, 
or time is meaſured. 

PERIO'DICAL or PERIO DICK (A.) any 
thing that has a ſettled or determinate time 
to perform its courſe or revolution in- 

PERIOE'CT (S.) are thoſe inhabitants of the 
earth that are diftant from one another 180 
degrees of longitude, but both in the fame 
latitude; the only difference between them 
is, that when it is morning at one place, it 
is evening at the other; and conſequently 
when it is noon at the one place, it is mid- 
night at the other ; but their days and nights 
are of equal length; and it is ſummer, ſpring, 
Ec. at both places at the ſame time. 

PERIO'STIUM (S.) a very thin ſkin that im- 
mediately covers all the bones of the body, 
excepting ſome few, ſuch as the teeth, ears, 
c. and through which the ſeveral veſſels 
that nouriſh them paſs. 

PERIPATE'TICK (A.) ſomething belonging 
to the philoſopby eftabliſh:d by Ariſtotle. 

PERIPATE'TICKS (S.) the followers or 
maintainers of the philoſophy of Axiſtocle, 
which the curious obſervations and nice diſ- 
quifitions of the moderns have wholly diſ- 
proved and laid aſide. 

PERIPHERY (S.) the out-line of any geo- 
metrick figure, as of a circle, &c, 

PERIPHRASE (V.) to uſe a great many 
words in ſpeaking to or upon any ſubject, 
when a few might ſerve. 

PERIUPHRASIS (s.) an expoſition of any ſub- 
ject a perſon is ſpeaking of, by a circumlocu- 
tion of words, when the text or ſubject might 
be expreſſed in a few words, 

PERIPNEU'MONY (S.) an inflammation of 
the ſubſtance of the lungs, accompanied with 
a ſharp fever, hard breathing, a cough, and 
a heavy pain, 

PERITI'SCII or PERT'SCIONS (S.) thoſe peo- 

ple or inhabitants that live within the com- 
paſs of the arcticle, and antarctick circles, 
who by reaſon of the ſun's continuing at a 
certs in ſeaſon in the year for ſeveral days to- 
gether above their horizon, their ſhadows 
turn daily as the ſun moves to all points of 

tbe compaſs. 

PE'RISH (V.) to waſte, to be deſtroyed, ru- 

ined, to be rejected, caſt off, &c. 

PE'RISHABLE (A.) any thing that is in a 
ſite or condition, or that is inclinable to de- 
cay, waſte, or be defiroyed. 

'PERISTA'LTICK (A.) crawling or wrig- 

 gliog, from whence in Anatomy the internal 
motion of the guts that occaſions the voiding 
of excrements, and the motion of the veſ- 
ſe's, whereby the humours aſcend or deſcend, 

whether they be chyl:, blocd, water, &c. 
u called the periſtaltick motion of the guts. 


P E R 


PE'RISTYLE (S.) in ArchiteAure, i; 1 
encompaſſed with a row ; 
on the infide, — pike 

PERITRO'CHIUM (S.) in MB, 
wheel concentrick with the ey „ 
der, and moveable together with it about 1 
axis, which with the wheel and levers fixed 
therein to move it, conſtitute that power 
commonly called the axis in peritrechio, un 
which is efteemed one of the fimple — 
for raiſing great weights. 

PE'RJURE (V.) to ſwear falſely, knowing. 
ly, and wilſully before a magiſtrate, in order 
to hinder or prevent juſtice being done to & 
upon contending perſons. 

PERJURY (s.) the act of ſwearing fallely 
knowingly, and wilfu'ly, eſpecially ber 
magiſtrates legally appointed to enquire into, 
and examine the reaſons and cauſes of com- 
plaints brought before them; the Roman u 
firſt puniſhed this crime by throwing the of. 
fender headlong from the Tarpeian precigce; 
but this penalty was afterwards altered upon 
a ſuppoſition, that the gods would vindirat 
their own honour by ſome remarkable 
judgment upon the offender ; the Grei 
ſet a mark of infamy upon them; ate 
the empire became Chriſtian, and any or 
ſwore falſely upon the goſpels, he war ty 
have his tongue cut out; the Jeet puniſhed 
this fault very -exemplarily, and the canony 
of the primitive church enjoin eleven yen 
penance 3 among the Turks, a perſon cm- 
victed of perjury is led through the city in hi 
ſhirt riding on an aſs, with his fac: to the 
tail, which they hold in their hands, having 
their faces daubed, and on their ſhoulders 
parcel of guts and other parbage, and thy 
are burned on the cheek and forehead, ut 
for ever made incapable of being witnelles in 
any cauſe whatever. 

PE'RIWIG or PERU'KE (S.) a faſhions! 
covering or ornament, now worn by maß 
men upon their heads, inſtead or in the room 
of their own natural hair, 

PE'RIWINKLE (S.) a ſmall fhell-filh . 
ſembling a land-ſnail ; alſo the name of a 
herb. 

PERIZ OMA (S.) the ſurgeons name for whit troubl, 
is vulgarly called a truſs , worn by thoſe per RPL 


ſons who have a hernies, or are burſten. the fa 
PERK (V.) to look briſkly, to hold up tit tellipih 
bead pertly, &c. N RU 
PE'RM ANENT (A.) durable, laſling, cat apes t 


nuing. office 

PE'RMEABLE (A.) that may be falt 
pierced, or gone through. 

| PERMT'SSION (S.) 2 giving lewe, 2 gray 
ing authority, or allowing a perſon to 4 
any thicrg ; alſo a fixure in Oratry, when 
the ſpesker having finiſhed his diſcouk, 
leaves the concluſiva or applic ion to | 
auditore, | 

PERMIT (V.) to give leave, to author 
' ſuffer, or allow a perſon to do arr 


RMIT 


PER 


| che name of a note or certifi- 
PERMIT —— of the exciſe to the 


iven 
eie in foreign brandy, &c. to fell or re- 
move it from place to place. 
t, wa PERMUTATION (S.) the bartering, chang- 
\ cylin- ing, or giving one commodity or thing for 
out an another ; alſo the various changes or combi- 
8 fixed nations of algebraick quantities. 


PERMU'TE (V.) to exchange or give one 
thing for another, 


PERNI'CIOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, miſ- 
hievous. 
p FRORA'TION ) in Oratory, is the con- 


cuficn, or laſt of a ; 
FRPENDI'CULAR (A.) any line or thing 
that falls or ſtands upon another in ſuch a 


 falely, manner, that at the point of contact or in- 
V befor terſleftion, one foot of a pair of compaſſes 
ire into, being {et firm, and the other being extended 
of com- to any reaſonable diſtance, and ſwept from 
domam at one fide of the ſtanding - line quite acroſs to 
| the of the other fide, ſo that the baſe line be the 


diameter of a circle, a quadrant of the circle 
js euctly contained on each fide of the falling 
line, or it makes an angle of 90 degrees on 


markable eich fidez among Mechanicks, what they 
he Gree call a level or plumb-line is a perpendicular, 
n; aſte by which they lay pavements, erect walls, &c. 
| any one FRPETRATE (V.) to commit ſome noto- 
e wat 1 nous or great crime. 

p puniſhed ERPETRA'TION (S.) the act of murder, 


theft, or ſome other great fault. 
ERPE'TUAL (A.) that hath no end or 
ceſſation, that is continual, without interrup- 


he canons 
even year 
ſon con- 


city in his tion, 

— to the RPE'TUALNESS or PERPETU'ITY (S.) 
Is, having the quality or condition of any thing that 
hovlders a laſts continually, or for ever; in Lat, it is 


and thy 
head, ard 
vitnelſes i 


the fixing an eſtate in tail, ſo that it cannot 
de made void. 

ERPE'TUAL PILLS (S.) with the Phyfici- 
am, are pills made of regulus of antimony, 


Faſhiona'le which if vided and ſwallowed a great num- 
n by mal ber of times, retain their purging quality. 
a the room RPETUATE (V.) to make a thing laſt- 
ing, to continue its being for ever, &c. 
el1-fiſh 1 APETUA'TION (S.) the act of making a 
name of u thing durable, continual, or everlaſting. 
ERPLE'X (v.) to render or make an affair 
ne for whit troubleſome, confuſed, diſordered. 
y thoſe per RPLE'XEDNESS or PERPLE'XITY (S.) 
urſſen. the fate or condition of any confuſed, unin- 
hold up the telligible difficulty, c. 
RWISITES (S.) thoſe profits and advan- 
Ring, cnt bees that ariſe to a perſon by the being in an 
office, over and above the ſalary for ſuch ſer- 
be palls ce, which in ſome courts, &c. are fixed, |. 
n others accidental, 
ve, 2 ox (S.) in Architecture, is proper 
erſon to 6 hoſe fleps that are on the out - fides 7 
4175. what hurches or other buildings, that carry a per- 
1 diſcour , to the firſt or principal floor, 
tion to the a *. a particular ſort of wine or drink 
"= of the juice of der is of 
o author pes, : oor a. 
,methi'?- 2 


PERMIT 


FER 

PE'RSECUTE (V.) to hunt, uſe ill, or op- 
preſs, upon the account of ſome religious 
principles, that one perſon or ſect believes or 
maintains different from another who has the 
greateſt power or authority, 

PERSECU'TION (S.) any violent proceedings 
againſt innocent people, eſpecially upon ac- 
count of religion; and this is ſometimes exe- 
cuted by Heathens, Fews, Cc. againſt Chriſ- 
tians 3 and ſometimes by Cbriſiam againſt 
Chriſtians, upon account of ſome difference 
in opinion; of the firſt ſort the church hiſto- 
rians reckon that at Jeruſalem, inſtigated by 
Saul, afterwards named Paul, againſt Stephen, 
and other profeſſors of the faith of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; the ſecond under the emperor Wera, 
which began about the year 64, by way of 
revenge, as it was given out, for the burning 
of Rome, which he accuſed them of, and 
which lafted till his death in 68; the third 
under Domitian, which laſted ve*y ſeverely 

from go to 96, when that emperor was kil- 
led ; the fourth under Trajan, who put forth 
no edict againſt the Chriſtians, but a general 
ordinance, by which he forbad all forts of 
aſſemblies and ſocieties of the new religion, 
which occafioned a very bloody maſſacre al- 
moſt continually to the year 116 ; the fifth 
was under Adrian, who though he publiſhed 
no edift in particular againſt the Chriſtians, 
yet by ſtrictly commanding the laws againft 
new religions to be proſecuted, they ſuffered 
extreamly ; the fixth under Antonine, who 
upon account of famine, and other grievous 
afflitions, cauſed the executions to be ſtopped 
in 153 ; the ſeventh under Marcus Aurelius, 
which began 161, and ended 174, upon ac- 
count of a victory obtained by the * and 
prayers of a legion, whereof the greateſt part 
were Chriſtians, when he publiſhed an edi, 
that no Chriſtian ſhould be puniſhed or mo- 
leſted upon account of religion, and that their 
malicious accuſers ſhould be burnt ; the eighth 
began under Severus 199, upon account that 
the crimes and diſorders of the Fezos and 
Gneſticks were attributed to the Chriftians, 
which laſted till 2113 from this year to 235, 
ſome particular perſons ſuffered martyrdom, 
but the body of the profeſſors enjuyed peace; 
but in 235, the emperor Maximinus publiſh- 
ed an edict, that the prelates ſhould be ſe- 
verely puniſhed as the authors of the new 
doctrine, but the governors of provinces 
extended their crueity to the laity alſo, which 


is called the ninth perſecurion 3; the tenth was 


appointed by the emperor Decius in 249, 
which ceaſed at his death in 251 ; theſe are 
eſteemed the greateſt : But thoſe which were 
afterwards raiſed by the Arians, &c, againſt 
the other profeſſors, were not only more cruel, 
but alſo more univerſal than what heathen 
Rome inſtigated againſt the ſeveral churches 
under their power; and this ſpirit of perſecution 
continues ſtill, whenever opportunity preſents, 
in the preſent church of Rome ; France, Po- 


land, 
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PER 
tend, Cc. are living inſtances of the batba- | 
_ rity of that ſpirit of lies and delufion that 
reigns among the profeſſors of that apoſtate 
profeſſion of the religion of love, peace, cha- 
rity and univerſal tenderneſs, taught us by 
the example and precepts of our bleſſed Lord 
PE'RSECUTOR (59) one who injures, op- 
preſſes, hurts, abuſes, or any Ways preju- 
— another; eſpecially upon the account of 
PERSEVE'RANCE or PERSEVE'RING- 
NESS (S.) a firm, reſolute, uniform, con- 
Kant remaining in the proſeſſion or mainte- 
nance of any opinion, or the practice of any 
particular way of living, either good or bad, 
though the divines reftrain it to a continuance 
in, and profeſſion of what they call truth, 
or the road or way to ſalvation. 
PERSEVE'RANT (A.) that endures, conti- 
nues, or remains to the end, in the profeſſion 
or practice that a perſon has taken up. 
PERSEVE'RE (V.) to abide, continue, or 
remain firm without wavering, or hefitating, 
in the profeſſion of any opinion or method | 
of living that a perſon has taken up or 


eſpouſed. 

PE'RSHORE (S.) in Worceſterſhire, an an- 
cient, large, and pretty good town on the 
river Avon, has a good market weekly on 
- Tueſday ; diſtant from London 30 computed, 
and 103 meaſured miles. 

PE'RSIAN or PE'RSICK A'RCHITEC- 
TURE (S.) is that where the ftatues of men, 
women, &c. are uſed as ſupports to build- 
ings, inſtead of columns. 

PERSI'ST (V.) to maintain, affirm, and ſted- 
faſtly continue in the aſſertion of a thing, 
notwithſtanding the demonſtrations and proots 
to the contrary, by the oppoſite party. 

PE'RSON (S.) is ſometimes taken for the in- 
dividual ſubſtance that conſtitutes the rational 
being; and ſometimes for the external being 
or body of any man or woman, and which 
indeed only makes the difference in ſex ; the 
Grammarians uſe the term in three different 
modes, and call them three different perſons, 
though they may be really the ſame ; as fer 
inftance, when any perſon ſpeaks of him or 
herſelf, it is called the firſt pen; when to 
another, the ſecond perſon 3 and when of an- 
other, the third perſon. 

PERSON ABLE (A.) handſome, comely, a- 
greeable in perſon or behaviour. 

' PERSONAGE (S.) the fame with perſon ; 
but rather means the external than the inter- 


nal perſon. 

PE'RSONAL (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
lating to a perſon; fo in Grammar, thoſe 
verbs that relate to all the three perſons, or 
of which the action or paſſion can be appli: d 
to the firſt and ſecond perſon as well as the 
third; in Lat, it means any thing that a 
perſon can move, carry, or convey away; 


uo an action or foit commenced againtt a 


PER 

man's perſon only, and not . 

goods, is called no 22 27 rn nt ti 

PE'RSONATE (V.) to a& for, repreſent 
tand in the flead of another; alſo to fete”, = 

put one's ſelf in the dreſs, place, or — 

- another; without his knowledge or conſent 
in order to impoſe upon . ; 

PERSPE'CTIVE (S.) is a mathematical art 

that _— us the manner of delineati 

geometrically upon a plane, the r - 
tions of objects according to their — 

and different ſituations, in fuch a manner. 
that the repreſentations produce the ſame of 
fect upon our eyes as the objects, whereof 
they are the pictures; and alſo demonſttates 
the reaſons of drawing ſuch uncouth lines, as 

— ſituations require, together with all 
e apparatus belonging to painti 

ticks, &c. ROY 

PERSPICA'CIOUS (A.) clear, quick-fghted 

or ready-witted, 

PERSPICU'ITY or PERSPT'CUQUSNESS 

(S.) plainneſs, clearneſs, or eaſineſs to be 

ſeen. perceived, or underſtood. 

PERSPI'CUOUS (A.) that is clear, plain, or 

ealy to be perceived, or ſeen through, appre- 

hended or underſtood, 

PERSPIRA'*TION (S.) a fteaming or breath- 

ing through or from, as warm water, or the 

inſenſible evacuation of the juices or humour 
of the body by a gentle or imperceptible ſweat- 
ing through the pores of the ſkin. 

PERSPIRE (V.) to ſteam or breathe through 
any thing inſenſibly, eſpecially the diſchay- 
ing the juices or humours of the body thro” 
the pores of the ſkin. 

PERSUA'DE (V.) to endeavour to bring 2 
perſon to do or believe what another pre- 
poſes, to uſe arguments to incline a perſon 
to what he would otherwiſe not think of, 
or do. 

PERSUA'SIVE or PERSUA'SORY (A.) u. 
guments or actions that have the power to 
convince or incline a perſon to believe or © 
that which before he would or did not. 

PERSUA'SIVENESS (S.) any argument ot 
thing that has the power of conviction, or 
inclining perſons to act or think differently to 
what they formerly did. 

PERT (A.) lively, briſk, ſharp, quick-witted; 
alſo ſaucy, bold, forward, &c. 

PERTAIN (V.) to belong, relate to, or con- 
cern a thing or perſon. : 

PERTINA'CIOUS (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, 
ſelf-willed, reſolute, or determined in opinion, 
judgment, or reſolution. 

PE'RTINENCE or PE'RTINENTNESS 
(S.) ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, propriety, 38" 
ableneſs. | : 

PE'RTINENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable, + 
grecable, &c. 0 

PE'RTNESS (s.) livelineſs, briſkneſs, fun, 
neſs ; alſo ſaucinels, boldneſs, over-forware* 


neſs. 1 
PERTURBA'TION (s.) difturtance, ©: 


| 


fi, 


PES 


quiet, trouble, vexation, diſorder, or afflic- 
tion of mind. 


PERVA'DE (V.) to paſs or £0 through any 
hing- | 
PERVE'RSE (A.) ſtubborn, froward, head- 


ſtro , &c. 

PERVERSENESS (S.) ftubbornneſs, reſolved - 
neſs, determinedneſs, ill- naturedneſs, mali- 
ciouſneſs, &c. b f 

pER VERSION (S.) the miſapplying a thing 
or ſpeech, the interpreting matters wrong- 


fully. 

PERVE'RT (V.) to corrupt, ſuborn, turn to 
2 wrong ſenſe or intention; to ſpoil. 

PERVIOUS (A.) that may be gone through, 
that is penetrable, paſſable, &c. FE 

PERU'SAL (S.) the reading a book or writing 
over ; alſo the thinking upon, or conſidering 
of a thing or propoſition, 

PERU'SE (V.) to read any thing over, to ſe 
and conſider what objeftions may be made 
againſt it, or for what reaſons it may be ap- 
proved, paſſed, or allowed; ſo when an 
efate is to be bought, the ſeller permits his 
title-deeds to be laid before council to be per- 
uled, read, and conſidered, whether he can 
make the purchaſer a good title. 

PERU'VIAN BARK (S.) the bark or rind 
of a tree found in Peru, whoſe principal 
virtue is to ſtop, aſſuage, or cure fevers, 
axues, &c. 


PE'SSARY (S.) a medicine made vp in the 
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ock form of a ſmall cylinder of proper ingredients 
* for diſorders in the womb, into the neck of 
hey which it is put to help or aſſuage the ſeveral 


diſorders that afflict it. 
* 2 PEST (S.) a common trouble, plague, or af- 


pro- fliction. 
** PESTER (V.) to trouble, plague, torment, 
K of, ifflict, grieve, &e, 

PEST-HOUSE (S.) a common hoſpital, or 
1. receptacle, for thoſe that are fick of the 
yor io 


6 BY PESTILENCE (S.) a common or univerſal 
diſeaſe or diſtemper that afflicts ſome places 


nt ot by the natural ſituation thereof, which by 
n, ot impregrating the air with unwholſome va- 
ly to pours ſubjects the inhabitants to various diſ- 
eaſes, but all terminating in the ſame com- 
ited; mon external ſigns of blotches, ſpots, or 
ſores; and is ſometimes the immediate 
con- ſcourge of the Almighty, to ſweep away or 
purify a wicked nation or people, who are 
ſtinste, ®herwiſe exceedingly well ſituated in reſpect 


pinion, to place, 
PESTILENT (A.) troubleſome, deftruQtive, 


"NESS nurious, hurtful, miſchievous, &c. 

agree WY PESTILE/NTIAL (a.) fomething very de- 
firuftive and contagious, and partaking of the 

ble, 3 .— of the plague. 


ESTLE (S.) a hammer or inſtrument, ſome- 


{mart Umes made of wood, and ſometimes of iron, 
2r wards uſed by Apithecariet to bruiſe, pound, or beat 

FF their ingredients in a mortar for mixture, 
* n tber by pulverizing, &cz 


PET 


PET (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, uneafineſs, &, 

PETA'RD (S.) in War, is an engine made of 
metal, in the form of the fruſtum of a cone; 
about 7 inches deep, and five broad at the 
mouth; when charged with fine beaten 
powder, it is covered with a madrier or planlt 
bound round with ropes running through han- 
dles, which are round the rim near the mouth 
of it ; in a Siege, when the defign is to blow 
up gates, or other barriers, theſe inſtruments 
are applied ; they are alſo uſed in counter- 
mines to break through into the enemy's gal- 
leries, and ſo to diſappoint their mines. 

PETE or PEAT (S.) a fort of moſſy ground 
cut from off heaths, moors, &c. about the 
fize of a common brick, for fuel. 

PE”"TERBOROUGH (S.) a ſmall city, of 
great antiquity, ſeated on the river Nen, 
which is navigable for barges and ſmall craft 
it was formerly ſubject to an abbot, but ki 
Henry VIII. turned the monaſtery into a ca- 
thedral, and made it a biſhop's ſee; it is in Nor» 
thamptonſbire, and the ſtreets are fair and well- 
built, but its greateſt glory is the cathedral, 
which is wonderfully fine, eſpecially the weſt 
front of columnal work ; beſides this, there 
is one pariſh-church ; in the catheiral is a 
memorandum of one Fobn Scarlet, the ſex- 
ton, who buried Katharine, queen dowager 
of Henry VIII. and 50 years afterwards, Mary 
queen of Sccts, and is ſaid to have buried the 
whole pariſh twice over, dying at 95 years of 
age ; there is a handſome market-place, over 
which the aſſizes and ſeſſions are kept; the 
market is weekly on Saturday, ſupplied very 
plentifully with all forts of proviſions; it is a 
corporation, governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
and recorder, and ſends two burgeſſes to par - 
liament; diſtant from London 62 computed, 
and 76 meaſured miles. 

PE'TER-MAN (S.) one who fiſhes in the ri- 

ver Thames with a prohibited or unlawful en · 


gine. 

PE'TICOAT or PE'TTICOAT (S.) that 
part of a woman's cloathing that ties on at 
her waiſt immediately above the hips, upon 
which it reſts, and ſo hangs down to her an- 
cles or toes. 

PE'TICOAT PE'NSIONER (S.) a gallant, 
maintained by women for ſecret ſervice. 
EEE (A.) little, ſmall, trifling, filly, 
ooliſh. 

PP'TIT or PE'TTY TREA'SON (S.) is the 
killing of any perſon, to whom private obe- 
dience is due; as, for a ſervant to kill his 
maſter or miſtreſs, a wife her huſband, a 
child its father or mother, or a clerk his or- 
dinary, to whom he oweth canonical obe- 


dience. 
PETITION (S.) an humble addreſs made by 
an inferior to a ſuperior, for ſome favour to 
be granted, and commonly put in writing, 
that the matter may be fully expreſſed, and 
clearly u 


TI'TION (V.) to ſupęlicate, beg, or defire 
| 4k N ſome· 
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PEW 
ſomething of a ſuperior, eſpecially by an in- 


ſtrument, or letters in writing, 

PETI'TIONER (S.) one who preſents his or 
her deſires or requeſts in writing, or other- 
wiſe, to a ſuperior, &c. 

PETRIFICA'TION or PETRIFA'CTION 
(S.) a converting or turning wood, &c. into 

+ Kone, by ſoaking it in a particular fort of 
water, or other liquor. 

PE"TRIFY (V.) to turn or convert wood, 
bone, &c. into tone. 

PE'TRONEL (S.) a ſort of hand- gun, whoſe 
ants * $5635 hs ſometimes called an har- 

_, queue. 

PE'TTISH (A.) froward, ſoon angry, peeviſh, 
waſpiſh, &c. 

PE'TTISHNESS (S.) a humourſomeneſe, or 
diſpoſition to quarrel, find fault, or be angry 
upon ſlight occaſions. 

PE'TTITOES (S.) the feet of pigs boiled, and 
frequently eaten cold with vinegar, &c. 

PE'TTO (A.) cloſe, concealed, ſecret, dark, 
unknown, &c. 

PETTY-BA'G (S.) an office in the court of 
Chancery, that has three clerks on purpoſe to 
record the return of all inquifitions out of 
every ſhire, make the patents for all cuftom- 
ers, g2ugers, comptroliers, &c, 

PETTY-FO'GGER (s.) is that among the 
Lawyers, that a quack is among the Phy/i- 
cians, an ignorant pretender, one that rather 
increaſes ſuits, than juſtly ſettles people's 
rights and properties. 6 

PETTY-FO'GGING (S.) the vile practice of 
ſetting people together by the ears, and pro- 
moting quarrels, by ↄſſuring each party of 
gaining advantage, by going to law upon 
trifling occaſions, 

PETTY-LA'RCENY (S.) a theft or felony 
not exceeding the value of 12 pence, the 
puniſhment of which was forfeiture of goods, 
and to be whipped ; ſometimes cudgelling, 
and the loſs of an ear; but now it is tranſ- 

rtation. 

PE'TULANCY or PE"TULANCE (S.) tur- 
bulentneſs, ſaucineſs, malapertneſs, wanton- 


neſs, &c. 
PE'TULANT (A.) ſaucy, turbulent, mala- 
pert, wanton, troubleſome. 
PE'TWORTH (S.) in Suſſex, is a large, 
handſome, populous country town, whoſe 
market is well ſupplied with proviſions 
weekly on Wedneſday; it ſtanding in 
a healthy air, and upon an aſcent, which 
renders it very dry, occaſions it to be full of 
- gentlemens families, and well-built houſes, 
both in and round the town ; diſtant from 
London 39 computed, and 46 meaſured miles, 
PE'VETS (S.) the ſmall fine ends of the ſpin- 
die or axis of a wheel in a watch, &c. 
PEW (S.) a (mall partition or inclpſed place or 
room in a church, &c. for a particular fa- 
mily, or ſcle& number of neighbours to be 
together in, to hear divine ſervice, fer- 
mons, &c, ; 


PHA 


PEW'TER (S.) a compound or faQtiti 
tal made 4 lead, and ſundry other — 


and uſed princi to make di 
and — a-e-apy ver, fur, — 
PEWITERER (S.) one who trade: or works fal 
in pewter, by making ſuch commodities or the 
veſſels, as are required of that metal. the 
PHA'ETON (S.) according to Ovid and the ast 
old poets, was the ſon of Pbæbus, who being ven 
of an ambitious temper, importuned his fi. the! 
ther to permit him to drive the chariot of the paid 
ſun for one day, which being complied with, the 
and the h proving too headftrong for and 
him, and he being alſo ignorant of the wy hunt: 
they ought to go, and fo driving out of the man 
road, ſet both the heavens and the earth on perfy 
fire, which ſo diſpleaſed Jupiter, that he they 
ſtruck him through with a thunder - ol, popul 
and tumbled him headlong into the river P- bgion 
here his ſiſters the Heliades were metamar. that 
ſed into poplars, and their tears into am- upon 
; the reality of this ſtory is, that Pharn Gvou 
was a prince of the Ligurians, that wy feats 
much addicted bimſelf to the ſtudy of 2ſbo- and p 
logy, and that in his time Italy on the (ideof ſincere 
the Po, was very much incommoded by yer they h 
great droughts and beats, &c. poſitior 
PHA'LANX (S.) an old military word thi viour's 
ſometimes ſignified a battalion, ſquadron, , trines t 
and ſometimes the ranks or ranges into which vas fro 
whole armies were drawn, when they were migrati 
put into a poſture for a genera) battle ; among they we 
the Anatomiſts, it is the order or arrange- the Tal 
ment that nature has appointed for the finger UZ, 1, 
bones. purely y 
PHANA'TICAL (A.) whimfical, or incline Lane or 
to imagine a perſon's ſelf to be inſpired ori of his ſe 
luminated by ſome extraordinary ſupernaturd tation, 5 
power. Into a 
PHANA'TICK (S.) one who imagines or & ule of hi 
firms he has ſupernatural inſpirations of Coli count of 
Spirit, to dictate what he ſhall ſpeak or 28, be ſhould 
and eſpecially in religious matters; and t frequent] 
this account is univerſally applied to the 20 & The E 
lots of all denominations, ſects, or parti be done, 
diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed church. Vearing a 
PHA'NTASM or PHA'NTOM (S.) is (ni e bis 
times applied to a real external object ſeen andthat th 
the beholder, and continued in the imain Or elle lo, 
tion by the memory; and ſometimes meat alled the 
only an imaginary being or ſuppoſed ghat need bn 
ſpirit, c. and ſometimes only a chimeni we 0n'y, 7 
thought, and impoſſible imagination, u ful, whoſe 
thruſts itſelf uſedly into the mind _ ple of 
ſome hypochondriack perſons. the 
PHANTA'STICAL or PHANTA'STIC « MAC 
(A.) fooliſh, whimſical, unſettled, con f 
ally altering the mind, deſire, or reſolutio 2 the ; 
PHARISAIVCAL (A.] like to, or after © 812 
manner of the Phariſees, hypocritical, & 185 ANC 
PHARISAI'SM (S.) the manners, protein pr 
ard opinions of the Phariſees, ART — 


PHA'RISEES (s.) ſeparatifts from the « 


practice of religion, one of t 
noted and ancient — ibt 7 


PHA 


efteemed upon account of their great 
_— and rigid way of living, they 
faſting conſtantly the ſecond and fifth day of 
the week z they put thorns at the bottom of 
their robes, that they might prick their legs 
us they went aloog z they lay upon boards co- 
vered with flint-ſtones, and tied cords about 
their waiſts at ſome particular times ; they 
paid tythes according to the preſcription of 
the law, and over and above gave the zoth 
and the 5oth part of their fruits, adding vo- 
luntary facrifices to thoſe that were com- 
manded, and made a great ſhew of exactly 
performing all their vos; by theſe methods 
they grew exceedingly in the opinion of the 
populace, as perſons of great ſanctity and re- 
bgon, and this puffed them up ſo with pride, 
that they looked with an eye of contempt 
upon all others, as mere caſt-offs from God's 
favour, and as ſuch coveted the chief ſeats in 
ſeaſts and afſemblies, both civil and religious, 
and pretended to be infallible interpreters, and 
ſincere dotors of the law, notwithſtanding 
they had miſerably corrupted it by their ex- 
poſitions and traditions, as appears by our Sa- 
yiour's reproving of them: By their doc- 
trines they taught that the event of all things 
was from deſtiny, and that there was a tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, eſpecially of good men; 
they were alſo much addicted to aſtrology, &c. 
the Talmud enumerates ſeven forts of them, 
dix. 1, The Sichemite, who was a proſelyte 
purely upon the account of intereſt, 2. The 
Lane or Immoveable, ſo called upon account 
of his ſeeming ſo much taken up with medi- 
tation, that he was as it were transformed 
into a ſtatue, or like one that had loſt the 
ule of his legs. 3. The Stumbler, upon ac- 
count of his going with his eyes ſhut for fear 
he (hould ſee a woman, by reaſon whereof he 
frequently ran againſt the poſts, wall, &c. 
4 The Enguirers after what was neceſſary to 
de done, 5, The Mortar, fo called from 
wearing a high-crown'd hat like a mortar, 
that his eyes might be kept from wandering, 
andthat they might be fixed upon the ground, 
or elſe look ſtraight before him. The 6th 
called the, Lovers, who preteaded to be go- 
erned in all their actions by the love of vir- 
we only, The 7th, was the Timoraus or Fear- 
fl, whoſe actions all ſprung from the ſlaviſh 
nc ple of fear, and their principal regard 
vu ta the negative commandments only. 
PHARMACY (s.) the art of preparing or 
mpounding medicines fit for uſe, vulgarly 
akd the apothecary's art, buſineſs, or em- 
p-oyment, 
ANG (s.) a Perſian meaſure of ve 
arent lengths, being in ſome places R wa 
4, ncthers 5, 6, 7 or $ miles. 
wat d gl, Avarery, is the upper 
w— t, conſiſting of three pair of 


JA'SES (S.) appearances, repreſentations, or 


I 


eſpecially among the Afronomers, uſed for the 
ſeveral poſtures, in which the planets, and 
in particular the moon, offer themſelves to 
our fight, as ſometimes obſcure, horned, 
half-illuminated, or in full light ; the fame 
by the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope may be ob- 
ſerved in Vus and Mars, 

PHE'NIX or PHOE'NIX (S.) a moſt rare 
bird, and the only one of its ſpecies, of which 
many wonderful things are related; as, that 
it lives ſeveral ages, and then is renewed again 
from its own aſhes ; the Radbbins ſay, that 
all the birds having complied with the firſt 
woman, and with her eaten of the for- 
bidden fruit, except the phenix, as a re- 
ward it obtained a fort of immortality ; 
ſome pretend to deſcribe it as of the big- 
neſs of an eigle, whoſe head is creſted 
with a moſt beautiful tuft, and the fea- 
thers of its neck gilt, thoſe of its tail pur- 

le with carnation down, and its eyes ſparle - 
ling like two ſtars; that it is of no ſex, 
and that there is but one at a time in the 
whole world ; ſome fay it lives 500 years, 
and others a thouſand, others very different ; 
the manner of its death and refurretion is 
as differently related as the humours of the 
writers vary from one another ; but it is 
commonly faid, when it finds itſelf decay by 
reaſon of age, it builds itſelf a neſt of dry 
aromatick wood, or ſmall ſticks, in the moſt 
ſcorching heat of the fun, and by fanning the 
air with its wings, ſets the neſt on fire, and 
ſo burns itſelf, out of the aſhes whereof comes 
firſt a ſmall worm, which afterwards becomes 
a bird, &c. it commonly is the hieroglyphick 
of ſomething very ſtrange, uncommon, or 
wenderful. 

PHYAL or VVAL (S.) a ſmall glaſs bottle, 
commonly uſed by Apotbecaries to put their 
draughts in. 

PHILA'NTHROPIST or PHILA'NTHRO- 
POS (S.) one who is endowed with tender- 
neſs and humanity, or is a general lover of 
mankind. 

PHILA'NTHROPY (S.) the diſpoſition of 
humanity, tenderneſs, good-nature, general 
compaſſion, or love of mankind, &c. 

PHILIUPPICKS (S.) orations of Demoſbenes 

againſt Pbilip king of Macedon, and of Cicero 

againſt Mark Anthony. 

PHI'LIPS-NORTON (S.) in Samer ſenſpire, 
whoſe market is conſiderable weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from Landon 84 computed 
miles, 

PHILO'LOGER or PHILO'.OGIST (S.) 
one well-ſkilled in languages, or what is com- 
monly called an humaniſt. | 

PHILOLO'GICAL (A.) a critical, nice, or 
accurate account of words, as to their origin, 
derivation, various acceptations, meaninge, &c. 

PHILO'LOGY (S.) univerſal learning, eſpe- 
cially that part that relates to letters or lan- 
guages, and their ſeveral origins, under which 
is compriſed the art of criticiſm, or the mean- 


— 


de munter of things ſhewing W 
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ins and various readings of particular * 
or paſſages out of old authors, the cuſtoms 
and manners to which th:y often relate beiog 
wholly grown obſolete ; this is frequently 
more the product of con jecture than reality, 
though it often hits upon great probabilities 
where the means of knowing abſolutely are 


deſtroyed. 

PHILO'SOPHER (S.) a wiſe, learned, and 
judicious man, who applies himſelf to the 
ſtudy of nature, &c. 

PHILO'SOPHER'S STONE (S.) a powder 
that ſome chymical heads imagine, or at leaſt 

to affirm, has the virtue or power of 
turning all imperfe& metals ito ſilver and 
gold; all metals but filver, which they ca! 
the Ilan, and gold, which is called the Sun, 
are called impetfect; lead is called Saturn, tin 
Jupiter, iron Mars, copper Verus, quick- 
filver Mercury ; this powder they call the uni- 
werſal medicine, and ſay it acts upon the whole 
empire of nature, which they divide into 
three parts, wiz. the arima/, the wegeta/ive, 
and mineral ; as to the animal, they pretend 
it will preſerve the health of all creatures, 
keep it from alteration, and reſtore it when 
altered; and the ſame upon plants; and alſo, 
2s they call it, take away the Hprofy from 
metals, and convert them into the purer 
kinds or ſorts of gold and filver ; this powder 
is called a tone, becauſe aſter it is wrought 
the artiſt vitrifies it ; for being at firſt made 
up of ſeveral ſmall parts, he forms it inio a 
maſs by gentle liquefaRion, which is kept for 
uſe ; but very unfortunately for the doating 
admirer, becauſe it muſt neceſſarily contain 
in it two qualities which are not to be found 
together in any bodies that nature preſents ns 
with; it muſt be meltable like wzx, and 
fixed and proof againſt fire to the hardneſs of 
gold; the firſt quality being neceſſary for pe- 
netrating through every pore, to the center of 
the imperfe& metal, upon which it is caſt 
when melted ; and the ſecond, to communi- 
cate the fixedneſs requiſite for gold or filver ; 
and theretore it is no wonder the way of ſuc- 
ceeding in the preparation and uſe of this 
ſlone ſhould be very difficult to find out, and 
that thoſe who pretend to ſeek after this hid- 
den myſtery ſhould frequent'y miſtake the 
meaning of their enigmatical writers upon a 
ſubject they themſelves knew nothing of, 
being Julled along e ther with the deluſion 
of ens, or the enthuſiaſm of their own 

ns. 


* PHILOSO*PHICAL (A.) ſomething belong- 
ing, or according to the rules of philoſophy. 
PHILOSOPHICAL EGG .) a glaſs veſſi] 

uſed by the Chymiſts, ſomewhat reſembling 
the ſhape of an egg, and uſed in thoſe di- 
geſtions that require a great deal of time to 
perfect, | 

HILO'SOPHIZE (V.) to act or behave like 
a philoſopher, by giving or ſearching into the 
reaſon, nature, and properties of the ſeyera 


PHI/LTRATE or FILTRATE 2 


P-H I 


objects that are viſible, and enquirine 
their cauſes, effects, and mags. ny " 
the beſt ſyſtems and obſryations known, PHI 
to be obſerved from the things themſelves, wi 
PHILO'SOPHY (S.) is the ſtudy or know. to 
ledge both of natural productions, and allo gf PHL 
moral obligations, and this is common!y calle let 
natural, and moral phil{phy or ethicks; the PHL 
ſtudy of nature, no doubt, has been az old cio 
rature itſelf ; but the moſt early accouny Ec. 
ſay, that Aempbanes Celopbomus began to form PHL] 
ſects, or teach it publickly, and that he 1. freq 
firmed there were four elements, and abun- allo 
darce of worlds, that the foul was of a tuor 
aerial nature, that the figure of the Dei appe 
was round, that he ſaw and heard ever ele 
thing, but did not make uſe of the faculty PHLE 
of reſpiration, and that he was an intelligent, to pt 
wiſe, and eternal Being; his ſucceſſor and ſcho- PHLE 
lar Parmenides, held but two elements, viz, led u 
earth and fire, ard affirmed the earth wy PHLE] 
ſpherical, and that it hung in the center af that 
the univerſe ; his ſcholars Meliſſur and Zu the $ 
Eleates were very cifferent; the firſt min- call a 
tained that the univerſe was infinitely er- PHOE' 
tended, and without motion; the latter, tha names 
there was a plurality of worlds, denied 2 u. PHO'SE 
cuum, made generation confiſt of the four norni 
prime qualities, and that the foul emenzi miner: 
from a particular compoſition of thoſe ingre an ext 
dients, &c. And one notion ſprung from un. ine n 
other, till they came fo effeQually to he being 
themſelves in the vaſt abyſs of conject, much 
as to affirm the world was eternal, and that in the 
there was no other deity or ſupream being of vui 
but what they ca'led nature, or the (ou! d gold di 
the world; the moderns have pretty wel of its 
ſhook off the yoke of ſervilely ſo hem Pboſtboy 
Ariſtct'e, and other ancients, who upon all write by 
occaſions, where they could not account fi PHRASE 
the phænomenon, were wont to attribute f ner of 
to occult qualities, in order to cover their owt puage a 
ignorance ; but the noble inventions and er- PHRASE 
periments of the two laſt centuries have pit nently i; 
us upon a much better footing than bei, PHRASE 
by accounting for abundance of appearancty of the ph 
that the ancients had no proper ways of G. one's ſel 
covering or accounting for. lnevage, 
PHILTER or FILTER (S.) a love-pwet PHRE'NS 
or charm, which the ſtupidity of ſome, an fever, fre 
knavery of others, affirm has the powere and ange 
roperty of influencing a perſon, ſo as to at pree of by 
his or her inclinations upon whom it ro 
from a diſregard or hatred of a perſon, 55 36 for fuch | 
miring or loving the deſpiſed object, with pliyed up 
any other means uſed ; and this is either 96 watike int 
by the natural effect of the cmeafHn e Loet, co. 
when the paſſions are to be but mod m HTHIRT, 
excited, or elſe by the ſuper- a dition of ma vith moſt 


gical inclination, where the affe&ioos ate a 
travagntly rouzed. | 


ſtrain liquors through a thick woolen ca 
to ſeparate the dregs from the e 


PHT 
PHLEBO'RRHAGE (s.) a breakiog or burſt- 


ing of a vein. 
PHLEBO'TOMIST (S.) a ſurgeon, or one 
who breaks, cuts, or opens a vein, in order 
to {et a perſon blood phy ſically. 
PHLEBOTOMIZE (V.) to open a vein, or 
let a perſon blood phy ſica ly. : 
PHLEBO'TOMY (S.) the art or act of judi- 
ciouſly letting a perſon blood in the arm, foot, 
&c, according as the malady may require. 
PHLEGM (S.) a ſlimy excrement of the blood, 
frequently occaſioned by too much nitrous air, 
al a watry diftilled liquor, oppoſite to ſpiri- 
tuous liquors ; alſo thoſe clouds that ſwim or 
appear upon diſtilled liquors 3 it is alſo the diſ- 
ele in hens commonly called the pip. 
PHLE'GMAGOGUES (S.) medicines proper 
to purge or take away phlegm. 
PHLE'GMATICK (A.) inclined to, or troũb- 
led with phlegm. WY 
PHLEME or PHLEAM (S.) an inftrument 
that Farriers uſe to bleed horſes with, which 
the Surgeons, when uſed upon human bocies, 
tall a lancet, ' AN ppeltatives 
PHOE/'BUS (S.) one the a or 
names of the ſun, or Apollo, 
PHOSPHORUS (S.) ſometimes means the 
norning ſtar, called Venus; and ſometimes a 
mineral or other artificial matter, which caſts 
an extraordinary lizht in the dark; ſome 
ſhine naturally of themſelves, and others, by 
being expoſed to the ſun or fire, imbibe ſo 
much of the light, that makes them ſhine 
in the dark ; there are alſo liquid phoſphorus 
of various forts 3 ſome Chymi/ts affirm that 
gold diſſolved according to art, loſes nothing 
of its colour, and becomes ſo admirable a 
pboſpbrrus, that a perſon may eafily read and 
write by the light thereof in the night-time, 
FHRASE (S.) is any ſentence or e'egant man- 
ner of expreſſion, peculiar to the att or lan- 
evage a perſon is talking of, or in. 
PHRASE (V.) to ſpeak properly and perti- 
nently in any language, or upon any ſubject. 
PHRASEO'LOGY (S.) a book or collection 
of the phraſes or elegant manner of expreſſing 
on ſelf upon any ſubje& in any particular 
deuage. : 
PHRE'NSY (S.) a dotage, with a continual 
fever, frequently accompanied with madneſs 
and anger, proceeding from too great a de- 
dere of heat of the animal ſpirits. 
FARY'GLAN MOOD (s.) the Mufical Term 
for ſuch fort of compoſitions as are uſually 
payed upon trumpets, hautboys, and other 
vatike inſtruments, intended to excite chear- 
Allnet, courageou ſneſs, &c. 
FHTHIRTASIS (S.) the louſy diſeaſe where- 
vith moſt children, and ſome adult perſons, 
are apt to be troubled, eſpecially thoſe who 
are not kept very clean, 
HTHISICAL (A.) ſubject to, or afflicted 
| With the diſeaſe called the phthiſick. 
"iTHISICK (s.) a conſumption of the 
*ole body, arifing from an ulcer in the 
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Jungs, accompanied with a flow continued 
fever, a ſtrong · ſmelling ill ſavoured breath, 
and a cough. 

PHYLA'CTERY (S.) a charm, preſervative, 
&c. againſt diſeaſes, misfortunes, dangers, &c. 
ſuch as the heathens uſed to wear about 
them, ſome conſiſting of ſtones, others of 
metal, engraved under certain aſpects of the 
planets ; to this day all the eaſtern parts of 
the world are filled with this ſuperſtition, 
and the men do not only wear them for 
themſelves, but for their animals alſo ; but 
what is here intended, are thoſe wore by the 
Fervs, and mentioned in the goſpel, which 
were certain little boxes or rolls of parch- 
ment, wherein were wrote certain words of 
the law; theſe they wore upon their fore 
heads, and upon the wriſt of the left arm; 
the Jes wrote theſe four paſſages of the 
law upon them; 1ſt. San&ify unto me all the 

t bern; wwbat openeth the wwamb a 

the children of lirae}, both of man and beaſt, it 
it mine; and what follows, as far as the toth 
verſe of Exodus xiii. 2d. From the 11th verſe 
of the ſame chapter, And it ſhall be, when the 
Lord ſhall bring thee into the land of the Ca- 
naanites, &c. as far as the 16th verſe. 3d. 
From the 4th verſe of the 6th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our Cod 
is one Lord, and what follows to verſe g of 
the ſame chapter. Laſtly, From the 13th 
verſe of the 11th chapter of the ſame book, 
And it ſhall come to poſe if ye ſhall bearkes 
diligently to my comma s, Sc. to the end 
of the 21ſt verſe of the ſame chapter: Thoſe 
that were faſtened to the arms, were two 
rolls of parchment writ in ſquare letters with 
an ink made on purpoſe, and with much 
care, they were rolled up to a point, and 
were incloſed in a ſort of caſe of black calves 
ſkin, then they were put upon a ſquare bit of 
the ſame leather, but ſomething ſtiffer, from 
whence hung a thong of the ſame, of about 
a finger's breadth, and a cubit and a half 
long ; theſe rolls were placed at the bending 
of the left arm, and after the thong had 
made a little knot in the form of the letter 
jod, it was wound about the arm in a ſpiral 
line, which ended at the top of the middle 
finger, it was called tefila ſbel. jad, or the 
teffila of the band; that of the forchead 
was compoſed of four pieces of parchment, 
upon each of which was written one of the 
before-mentioned ſentences ; theſe four pieces 
were joined together in a ſquare, and they 
writ upon them the letter ſchin, then they 
put over them a little ſquare of Riff calves 
leather, from whence proceeded two thongs 
like the former; this ſquare was put upon 
the middle of the forehead, and the 

going about the head, made a knot behind 
like the letter daleth, and then came round 
again to the breaſt, they called this t 
ſpelroſh, or the teffila of the head; the mo- 
dern Jew; content themſelves with putting 
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PIA 
on theſe pbylaFeries only at morning prayers 
ſome of the moſt devout put them on at the 
time of noon prayers alſo, but they are un- 
der no obligation to do this. 

PHY'SICAL (A.) natural; alſo of a purgative 
taſte, ſmell, or quality, or like to medicines 
appointed for diſeaſed perſons. | 

PHY'SICAL POINT IS.) a real ſmall prick 
or point, and is the direct oppoſite to a ma- 
thematical point, which is the beginning or 

termination of a line; ſo a phyſical body or 
ſubſtance is what is the oppoſite to ſpirit, 

. PHYSICIAN (S.) one who ſtudies nature, in 
order to help the maladies and misfortunes 
that frequently afflict mankind, whether 

_ they from internal or external cauſes. 

PHY'SICK (S.) properly is the ſtudy or prac- 
tice of the art of medicine, fit to be ap- 
plied to the ſeveral infirmities that afflict 
mankind, 

PHY'SICKS (S.) natural philoſophy, which 
conſiders the phænomena, cauſes and effects 

. arifng from, or productive of the various 
motions, operations, affections, &c. of the 
heavens, meteors, or other natural bodies. 

PHYSIOGNOMER or PHYSIO'GNO- 
MIST (S.) one that pretends to judge of the 

t, and foretel the future condition of 
perſons by their faces. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY (S.) an art that pretends 
to know the diſpoſition, inclination, or fu- 
ture condition of perſons by their preſent 
countenances. 

PHYSIO'LOGIST or PHYSIO'LOGER (S.) 
6 _ t or practitioner of natural philo- 

Y. 
PHYSIO'LOGY (S.) the fame with phyſicks, 
or natural philoſophy ; alſo that part of 
hyfick that teaches the conſtitution of the 
„ fo far as it is in its healthy or natural 
Rate, and to that purpoſe endeavours to ac- 
count for the reaſon of the ſeveral functions 
and operations of the ſeveral members ; and 
ſometimes it is limited to that part of medi- 
cine which particularly conſiders the ſtruc- 
ture and conſtitution of human bodies, with 
regard to the cure of diſeaſes. 

PHYTO'LOGIST (S.) one who ſtudies the 
nature of herbs and plants, particularly called 
a botaniſt, 

PHYTO'LOGY (S.) the art of knowing, or 
a treatiſe of the nature, properties, kinds, 
forms, &c. of plants, herbs, &c. 

PHYZ (S.) the face or countenance of a per- 


on. 
PIA'CHE or PIA'ZZA (S.) walks that are 
arched or covered over by walls or buildings 
for publick walking, ſuch as the Royal- Ex- 
change, Covent-Garden, &c. and ſometimes 
means the open area of a market, &c. 
PIA-MA'TER (S.) a membrane or thin ſkin, 
which immediately covers the brain and ce- 
rebellum, ens full of ſanguinary veſ- 
ſel-, made to keep in the ſpirits generated in 
the brain, that they do not fly away. 
2 


12 


op 

PIANO (s.) a term in Aft N ml 
a part of the air or ftrain r 1 PICI 

„ * — 7 524 echo. * 1 = 
A” a forei 
tilligs Reclivg vel in of about ze ver 

PI'CA G.) a term given by the Privy ty, = 
common-ſized letter, which they fes — 
uſe in printing moſt ſorts of common ut, — 
or books, of which there are three different = 
ſizes, vix. ſmall, great, and double, but the a 

ſmall is moſt uſed ; in Phyſict, it is a @. — 
21 appetite which caules the pitient tu frop 

for or covet thoſe things that are the Bube 
moſt unfit for food, as coals, chalk, &, a 

PICK (V.) to chuſe ſome out of a great ms. _ 
ny, as apples that have no bruiſes, &c. oy — ö 
of a large quantity ; alſo to collect together ; 
at times, or gather up from off the ground — 
&c. any thing fallen thereon, or to pull ber. Sears, 
ries, apples, cherries, &c. from off trees, &e, them 

PI'CKAGE (S.) a Law Term for the fine, has 
premium, &c, that perſons pay for liberty ty . 
dig up the ground, in order to erect booths, wh, 
ſtalls, &c. in fairs, markets, &c. teing 

PI'CR-AX (S.) an inſtrument uſed to dig i —_ 
the nn with, either for building, pay- 0 
ing, &c. 

PICKEER, or to play the Ficgkacnn rel 
] to go a privateering, robbing, or : 
dering boats and ſmall ſhips, 95 — 

PI'CKERING (S.) in the Nortb- Rides d the lo 
Yorkſhire, is a pretty good town, and the hays ” 
market well ſupplied with neceſſaries weekly ich 
on Monday; diſtant from Londen 150 con- and drov 
puted, and 226 meaſured miles, Iiþ $a 

PICKEROO N (S.) a foot- pod, or other dirty, mom; of 
_ fellow ; alſo a ſmall privateer, or (a iſe, 1 
robber. 

PI'CKET or PI'QUET (S.) a d u ben cal 
ſteel-ſhod ſtake, uſed by engineers in an 1. the Pi9, 
my to mark out the ground and angles of ind bein 
fortification or entrenchment ; alſo a game * > 
cards; alſo flakes drove into the ground . might n 
the tents of the horſe, to faſten their hort — 
to, and before the tents of the foot torek — 
their muſkets and pikes round about them it cient yoſf 
a circular form; alſo the ſmall guards thit 7 
are appointed at the head of every regiment, in nh 
commanded by lieutenants or enſigns as they but 4 
lie encamped, to be always ready againſt (ut tles being 
prize, is called the prefer-guard. Seas = 

PI'CKLE (S.) a compoſition of falt, peppes but about 
and other ſpices, diſſolved in vinegar, & dt b 11 
as a preſervative to fleſh, fruits, &c _ al their 1 

PICKLE (V.) to immerſe fleſh, fruits, Kc. it 36 far as N 
vinegar, &c. wherein ſalt, pepper, &, l lers w A 
been diſſolved or infuſed. thumberlang 

PICKLE, PI'CHEL, or PI'GHTEL UN- 5... 


ſmall field or incloſure of ground. 
PI'CKLES (S.) cucumers, onions, Fre 
beans, walnuts, &c, that have been dug d. 
dered and ſteeped in vinegar, &c. and lo ki 
to be eat as ſauce with meat, &c. 
PI'CK-LOCK (s.) ſometimes is applied to th 
perſon, and ſometimes to an inftrument tb 


PICK-THAN 


PIC 


miſlaid, &c. 5 


landed in Scotland, much about the time that 
the Scats began to ſeize upon the Ebude, or 
weſtern iſles, for want of room in Ireland ; 
von their arrival, they ſent ambaſſadors to 
the Scats, deſiring ſome land to inhabit, al- 
ledging, that they were originally the ſame 
people, as might appear both by their lan- 
guage and cuſtoms ; the Scots anſwered, that 
they had no room to ſpars, but they would 
zfiſt them to poſſeſs themſelves of Albion, 
the neighbouring iſland, which was large, 
and thinly inhabited by people at variance a- 
mong themſelves z and having performed it 
accordingly, they defired wives from the 
Set, becauſe they had no women with 
them, which being granted, they thereby 
became one people; the Scots at the ſame 
time got footing with them, and the P:#s 
being afraid that they would over-top them, 
begun to oppoſe their coming in any great 
numbers into Britain, ſo that it broke out 
into a war, which the Britons fomented ; 
but the Scettiſbd women got the matter made 
vp, ſo that afterwards they lived as two diſ- 
tint nations, the Scots in the highlands and 
the iſles, and the Pics in that now called 
the lowlands ; the latter were fo intent upon 
having the Scots expelled, that they united 
with the Britons and Romans againſt them, 
and drove them from Britain, fo that the 
I: Scets having alſo ſubmitted to the Ro- 
mars, the Albion Scots were confined to the 
iſles, and moſt of the remaining nobility 
went to ſeek their fortune in Scandinavia, 
now called Sueden, Denmark, and N ; 
the Pictt ſmarting under the Roman yoke, 
ind being deprived of aſſiſtance from the 
dt, entreated them to return, that they 


might ſtrengthen each other againſt the 


comman enemy; upon which the Scots re- 
turned, and, by degrees, recovered their an- 
cient poſſeſſions, about the year of Chriſt 
44 ; from this time the Picłi and Scots lived 
in amity together for a conſiderable time; 
but afterwards quarrelling again, many bat- 
tles being fought, and much time 
Lebt were well nigh expelled Abion again; 
but about the year $54, the §ccts under Ke- 
rah II. totally ſubdued the Pi&s, and ſeized 
il their kingdom, and extended the limits 
far as Newcaſtle upon Tine, 

ICTS WALL. (S.) a famous wall in Nor- 
thumberland, which reached from Nerucaſtle 
upn Tine to Carliſle in Cumberland, for the 
ſpꝛce of 80 miles, ſo that it extended almoſt 
* ſea to ſea, that is, from the German 
= 0n the eaſt, to the Fiſb ſea on the weſt ; 
it wa $ foot thick, and 12 high, aſcending 


opens a lock, when the true key is loſt or 


K (S.) one who makes it his 
pofinek to find out and diſcover the faults of 


ſpent, the 


PIE 


battlements all along, and towers at a conve- 
ment diſtance from each other, in which 
ſoldiers were kept for its defence ; this wall 
was built by the Romans, when poſſeſſed of 
this part of Britain, to defend it from the 
incurſions of the Scots and Pi#s, from whom 
it took its name, ſome parts whereof with 
Roman inſcriptions are to be ſeen to this day 
in ſeveral places; and there is a town on the 
very ruins of it, called Wall-Town, towards 
Cumberland, particularly memorable upon ac- 
count of Segbert king of the Eaft Saxons, 
being baptized there by Paulinus ; at firſt this 
wall was made of turf, 

with ftakes and adoes ; it was ſeveral 
times broke down in many places, at various 
times, by the P:#s z but in 404, the Bri- 
tons, with the aſſiſtance of the Romans, hav- 
ing obtained a compleat victory about the 
year 430, rebuilt it wholly of brick ; but 
the year following being again ruined by the 
Scots, it was from that time forward 

only as the common boundary of the two 
nations by conſent, 

PI'CTURE (S.) a drawing, repreſentation, or 
painting of a perſon, place, or thing. 

PICTURE (V.) to draw or repreſent in co- 
lours, or otherwiſe, the likeneſs or fimilitude 
of buildings, fruit, cattle, perſons, &c. 

PIDDLING (A.) trifling, doing matters of 
ſmall conſequence, or eating a bit 
here and there, &c. 

PIE or PYE (S.) fruit or meat encloſed and 
baked in cruſt or dough ; alſo a bird about 
the bigneſs of a pigeon, commonly called a 

3 among the Printers, it is feveral 
ſorts and fizes of letters confuſedly mixed to- 


gether, 
PIECE (S.) a part or portion of ſome whole 
thing; alſo a gun or muſket to go a fowling 
or ſhooting birds with, &c. alſo a guinea or 
piece of gold money now worth 21 ſhillings, 
Kc. in the Weaving-Trade, it ſignifies as 
much filk, cloth, &c. as is made up ia one 
roll or bundle. 
PIECE (V.) to ſew or join cloth, wood, &c. 
„ for various 
PIED or PY'ED (A.) motled, ſpeckled, or 
party-coloured like a cow, dog, &c. 
PIEP (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like a 
chicken that is diſeaſed, 
PIEPOW'DER (S.) a court of judicature be- 
longing to markets and f irs, to do juſtice to 
— buyers and ſellers immediately upon the 


by the aſſiſtance of force, or the natural 

ſharpneſs of the compoſition, as ſalt does 

fleſh, vinegar fruits, &c. 

PIE'RCING ( A.) * ſharp, biting, or 
ſtrong, that is capable of boring, penetrating, 

or going through a thing. 

PI'ETY (S.) that religious and dutiful carriage 

and behaviour that is owing to God, our pa- 


orer ſeveral craggy hills, with 


| rents and ſuperiors ; among the ay 


pot. f 
PIERCE (V.) to bore or go thorough, either 
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PIL 
among the Ancients, and ſtill a- 

. 155 of the Moderns, where they burn 
the bodies of the. deceaſed, is the heap of 
wood or other combuſtible matter upon 
which the corpſe is laid, in order to be con- 
ſumed, which is called a funeral pile; alſo 
any great heap of bricks, ſtones, &c. amaſſed 

by way of building, is called a pile, 
and as it is performed is called a noble, an 
elegant, &c. pile of building; alſo any heaps 
of ſtones, boards, &. thrown or laid regu- 
lrly upon one another is called a File ; alſo 
the ſhag of velvet, or that filk that ſtands 
vp above the ground, is called the pile; in 
Heraldry, it is a triangular ordinary w.th 
one of its fides to the chief, and terminating 
in a point near the bottom; alſo large trees 
or timbers drove into rivers; . moraſſes, &c. 
te make a foundation to build bridges, forts, 
houſes, &c. upon, are called piles; and in 
Plyfick, the diſeaſe that particularly afflicts 
the fundament, by ſome called the hæmor- 
'hoids, is vulgarly called the piles. 

PILE (V.) to lay one thing upon another, as 
carpenters do their deal-boards to dry, &c. 

PILFER (V.) to fteal private'y things of 
ſmall value. 

PILGRIM (S.) one who travels to diſtant 
places and countries, to pay his devotiors at 
the grave or ſhrine of ſome pretended faint, 
prophet, &c, 

PILGR:MAGE (S.) a journey undertaken 


he old 

cor · upon the account of paying religious worſhip, 

heure at the ſepulchre of ſome faint, &c. 

or the PILL (S.] a portion of phyfick made up of 

ad-fie powder moiſtened, &c. into little balls, to be 

00 (ts ſwal owed at once. 

euer PYLLAGE (v.) to zip the bark or 

dice rind of a tree, the ſkin of walnuts, &c. alſo 

hm t to rob, plunder, or violently take away a 

ore the man's goods, cattle, Kc. 

n pia, PILLAGE (S.) the goods, &c. taken away by 
violence or robbery; but commonly is applied 

1 to the force of an army, or private of 

E a wife, child, &c. | | 

rt of it PILLAR (S.) is the vulgat name for what in 

re inſe ArchiteFure is called a column, of which 

are d there are many ſorts ; from whence any one 

1. that is a truſty friend, and firm in the in- 

0 


terelt of a perſon or party, is called a pillar, 
u being the ſupporter,” maintainer, or vindi- 
ator thereuf. | | 
PILLUD GA'RLICK (8.) a nick-name for 
one that by ſome diſtemper has bis hair fallen 
from off his bead; allo 
N ot but little eſtee med. | 
PILLION (S.) a ſaddle made on purpoſe for a 
| Foman to hit on bot ſeback upon. 
ILLORY. öS.) an inſtrument of ſcandalous 
puniſhment, or a ſort of ſcaffold for perſons 
to ſtand on, or be put in, in order to make 
them a publick ſpectacle, for every one to 
2nd know, that they may avoid or reſuſe 
have any commerce or dealing: with them 


o one that is frowned | 


PIN. 


been convicted of forgery, per jury, buggery, 
libelling, &c. in ſome caſes the head is put 
through the hole, and the two hands through 
two others, the noſe is lit, the face branded 
with one or more letters, and one or both 
ears are cut off, 

PI'LLORY (V.) to proſecute a perſon fer 
crimes, ſo far as to get the ſentence of the 
law pronounced, and the party puniſhed, by 
being ſet on or put into the pillory. 

PI'LLOW (S.) a piece of furniture belonging 
to a bed, for a perſon to lay his head on, 
which when it it is put into a chair, to fit 
on, or a pulpit, to lean on, it is called a 
cuſhion, with only this difference, that pil» 
lavs are commonly ſtuffed or filled with fea- 
there, and cuſhions with hair, ec. In a 
Ship, that timber whereon the bolt-ſprir 
lieth, beaieth, or reſteth at the coming out 
of the hull of the ſhip aloft by the ftern, is 
called the p:l/owv of the bolt-fprit. ; 

PILOT (S.) one that is ſkilled ia the ſeas, ri- 
vers, &c. by knowing what ſands, rocks, 
bars, &c. are in them, and how to ſteer or 
conduct a ſhip, {> as beſt to avoid the dangar 
that may ariſe from them. 

'PILOTAGE (S.) is ſometimes applied to the 
pay or wages given to one who makes it hs 
particular buſinels to wait for and conduct 
ſhips actoſs, over, and through dangerous 
places in ſeas, rivers, & c. and ſometimes it 
means the duty, office, or buſineſs of ſuch a 

ſon. 

PIMP (S.) ,a wretched, abandoned fellow, 
who makes it bis buſineſs to be a procurer 
of, or attendant upon whores, by woitirg 
at the door while they commit their lewe- 


\ nels, and to give notice if any body is com- 


ing to interrupt them, vulgarly called a cock · 
bawd. 

PIMP (V.) to wait upon, encourage, ſeek out 
for, or procure Whores; and eſpecially ſpoken 

of men that follow this practice. 

PI'MPING (S.) the act of procuring whores, 
&e, alſo any thing done in a mean, niggard- 
ly, pitiful manner. | 

PI'MPLES (S.) are ſmall recrements of Ill 
blood that ſhoot forth ja the ſkin, and for 
want of perſpiration, or too viſcous a matter, 
ſick there, and cauſe an unequal ſurface, and 
which break forth ſometimes into purulent 
ſmall ſores. 8 

PIN (S.) a, name given to many forts of in- 
ſtruments uſed for faſtening things together; 
but particular'y to thoſe made of ſma}l braſe 

ire, and ,uſed by women to faſten. their 
head-cloths, plait their gowns, c. 

PIN (V.) to faſten thiogs together, to ſhut 
in or encloſe ; alſo Tpoken of a perſon when 
he has difficult conditions to perform, be 
is ſaid to be pinned down; alſo-when a dog 
ne by the note, he is ſaid to fin 
the bull. — 

PUN-CASE 185 a ligz's.cafe, or hollow tube, 

WIE Tow res (4,000 1.48 
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future, upon account of {heir having 
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. carried in the pocket. 
' PYNCERS (S.) an inftrument uſed by ſeveral 
artificers, to draw out nails, &c. with. 
PINCH (S.) a ſqueezing or nipping a perſon 
hard with two or more fingers, or rather 
with the edges or extremities of the nails; 
alſo a flra'ght or diFculty, the point of 
time that any affair ſhould, vr muſt be per- 
formed in. 
- PINCH (V.) to pripe, ſqueeze, or nip hard 
with the fingers or nails; alſo to live at ſhort 
allowance; alſo to ſave a piece out of a gar- 
ment, &c. 
PI'N-CUSHION (s.) a ſmall pillow or cuſhion 
made to ſtick pins or needles on. 
PINDA*'RICK (A) verſes wrote in the man- 
ner of Pinder, an old poet, who uſed all forts 
of meaſures promiſcuouſly, without confining 
* himſelf to any particular one. 
PINE (V.) to grieve, mourn, langvith, waſte, 
decay, or conſume away; alſo to ſtarve with 
hunger. a 
PINE (S.) a tel, ſtraigbt tree, that bears a 
fruit divided into many parts like an arti- 
choke ; emblematically, it repreſents death, 
becauſe being once cut, it never ſprouts a- 
gain, and being very bitter, it is ſaid to kill 
- whatever other plant joins to it, or grows 


near it. 

PINION (S.) frequently means the whole 

wing of a fowl, and often alſo only the firſt 
quill of a gooſe's wing, uſed by the writing- 
maſters to write the ſmailer hands or charac- 

ters with; alſo the nut or leſſer wheel that 
is faſtened to a long ſpindle, and which plays 
In the teeth of the larger wheel of à watch, 
clock, Jack, &c. pen 

PINION (V.) to tie or bind a perſon's hands 
or arms faſt, as is done to highwaymen, &c, 

when they are taken, to prevent their getting 


away. 
PINK ACY, a ſmall, pleaſant-looking, well- 
ſcented flower; alſo a ſmall trading ſhip maſt - 
ed and ribbed like others, only ſhe has a 
round ftern, the bends and ribs compaſſing, 
ſo that her fides bulge out very much. 
PINK (V.) to cut holes in cloth in various 
' faſhions; alſo to run a perſon through the 
body with a ſword ; alſo to wiak with the 
eyes through weakneſs, or too much light. 
PI'NNACE (S.) a large boat or ſmall ſhip that 
goes both with fails and oars, carrying three 
maſts, uſed principally to go up rivers to 
fetch wood, water, &c. to the ſhip, to land 
ſoldiers, to ſcout up and down the coaſt, to 
get intelligence, &c. _ 
PI'NNACLE (S.) the top of a roof, or fpire 
© of a church, temple, &c.- that ends in a 
int. 8 
f NR S.) one that follows the trade of 
making pins of braſs wire for womens uſe, 
firſt introduced into England in queen Eliza- 
beth's reign ; alſo a particular fort of head- 
rela worn by women with long lappets to it. 
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wooden or iron pins, to prevent thieves, kt. b 
coming in at windows; alſo the dr 0 
in pegs to bold the joints of flooring inde? A 
together, &c. alſo the faſtening of tiles v 4 ot 
the roof of a houſe, with ſmall wooden a 55 
or pins; alſo the putting on childrens or ws. PI'F 
mens cloaths with ſmall pins made of brag ſo 
ri T (. ) a ſmall meaſ i 
.) a ſmall meaſure both for li der 
ſeeds, c. being the one eighth part * Cr 
on, or one fixty-fourth part of a buſh-l, PIR 
PINTLE (S.) ſometimes means the (mall irc ner 
pins, ſtays, or bolts, which on ſhip-board ae PISC 
faſtened to the cannon, to prevent their recoil or 4 
ing; alſo the iron pins by which the rod or p 
is hung to the ſtern-poſt ; alſo a cant name PISC 
for a man's yard. laſt 
| PIONIE'RS or PIONEERS (s.) thoſe k. ſemi 
bourers in an army, that are immediate Afr 
under the command and d' rection of the en- dle! 
gineer, to level roads, caſt up trenches, dg _ 
mines, &ec. PI'SM. 
| PI'OUS (A.) devout, godly, religious, dutif, Seam 
Joya), &c.” prude 
PIP (S.) a difeaſe in Fowl: ; alſo a ſpot c —_ 
mark upon cards, to diſtinguiſh the value dt PISS (S 
worth of orie before another. PISS ( 
PIPE (S.) an inſttument applied to varicus ule, bladde 
and conſequently made of various forms and PISS-4 
matter, ſome of wood, iron, ſtone, lead, &c, cance] 
to convey water from one place to another; * 
of clay, reeds, &c. to ſmoak tobacco thto, * alk. 
&c. of wood, ivory, &c. to produce muhal S- p. 
ſounds, & c. alſo the name of a large veſiel u refſels 
hold wine, brandy, &c. whoſe ſtated qus- to unn 
tity is 126 gallons; al'o the name of a grat — 
roll of records, &c. kept in the court of STOL 
Chancery, for which purpoſe there is the roy 
Pipe - Office, in which proper clerks make ot wot 
the leaſes of crown-lands, &c. . 
PIPE (V.) to play upon the flute, hautboy, de. __ 
a to cry. dr 
PI'PER 20 r goes about ood ** — 
play ing upon a ſmall pipe, or muſical infire en 
ment, for the country -folles to dance after, _ 
Ec. alſo a boy that cries, &c. or one tht i tak d 
ſmoaks tobacco through a pipe, &c- hind * 
PI'PKIN (S.) a ſmall earthen pot with zr v C 
dle to it, made on purpoſe to boil or 1 a 
things in over the fire. it in * 
PI'PPIN (S.) the name of various forts f | f 5 
pleaſant eating-apples. , ain, & 
PANE A.) ſharp, biting, fatyrical, Wn. 8.) 
ive, poinant, &c. —_ earth for 
PIQUE (s.) a grudge, anger, ill-will au. 
a perſon or thing. mine af 
PIQUE'T (S.) the name of a game at card — 
allo the name of a puniſhment uſed in thei dove, 
my, for a ctime.committed by a horten ſometimes 
which is executed by cauſing the offence! biding-plac 
ſtand on the point of a fake with one tame fir + 
u hile the contrary band is tied up as bit WW; page 
he can poſſib'y reach. 


PURACY (S.) tobbirg in ſhips open tht © 


Ir 
by forly taking away a part, or the whole: 
of another's cargo, &. among the Bont. 
ſelers, the tranſcribing or printing the whole 
or a great part of another man's book or co- 
py, is thus called. 

PIRATE (S.) ſometimes means a fingle per- 
ſan, and ſometimes a ſhip with her whole 
crew, &c. that goes about robbing or plun- | 
ering any ſhip of any nation whatever they 


{KM ME Ln it 


LY 5 


con maſter, 

PIRA'TICAL (A.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a pirate, 

PISCARY (S.) a market where fiſh are ſold, 
or a place where they are kept ; alſo a licence 
or privileze to fiſh in a river, pond, &c. | 

P1'SCES (S.) in Aftrancmy, is the twelſth and 
laſt fign in the zodiack, in the ſouthern 
ſemi-circle, bordering on Aries; and by the 


F428 


ds Afrolgers eſteemed wateriſh, cold, and miſt, 
= tle houſe of Jupiter, and exaltation of Yenus 
"= repreſented on the globe by two fiſhes. 

» & WW prohiine (s.) a ſmall creature alluded to by 


; Suamen in his Proverbs, upon account of its 
* prudent laying up corn in ſummer for its win- 
ter proviſion, ſometimes called an ant. 

ot of WW pi5s 8.) the tale or urine of man or beaſt, | 

PISS (V.) to diſcharge nature, or empty the 
la bladder of urine thro' the proper veſſels. 

1 PI'SS-A-BED (S.) a plant commonly called 
dandelion, that bears a yellow flower, that 
grows upon a pretty ſtrong, large, and Jong 


Kher fall. 
_ P1'SS-POT (S.) the vulgar name for thoſe 
10 reſſel that are kept in bed-chambers, &c. 


to urine in, and from thence called chamber- 


** pote, 
— F PISTOL (S.) the ſmalleſt ſort of fire-arms, 
p the carried ſometimes on the ſaddle-bow, ſome- 


times in a girdle round the waiſt, ſometimes 
- the pocket, &c, 
STO L (S.) a French or Span coin a- 
bout 17 ſhillings value. e 
ISTON (S.) that part or member in Pumps, 
Syrmger, Sc. that works in the cavity of 
the barrel or body, and by exactly fitting it, 
when by the handle or lever it is lifted up, 
it takes off the column of air above or be- 
hind it, and thereby cauſes the water to riſe 
Ell it di charges itſelf at a proper hole, made 
for that purpoſe, as in pumps, or elſe retains. 
it in the barrel, as in ſyringes, c. and 
ulo forces the water out, when puſhed down 
"ran, &c. 
IT (S.) any hole, grave, &c. dug in the 
arth for various purpoſes 3 as, a faw-Pit, a 
may * ax; Sc. ſometimes means a coal- 
ne, laſt - mine, or © ſter - bed, th being 
called coal. pits, tut gin, — in 
Scripture, it ſometimes means the grave, 
lometimes hell, and ſometimes the dens or 
hiding-places of wild-beaſts, &c. alſo the 
dame for the mark that the ſmall- pox leaves 
n 2 perſon's ſkin, 
Ale a Phyſical Term for the indentions 
* ut Frequently made in the Kin or fletb 


[r 


of thoſe who have the ſmall- pox, and ſeveral 
other puſtulary diſtempers. 

PITANCE (S.) a ſmall feaſt or refreſhment 
of food, &c. ſhort allowance, &c. 

PITCH (S.) a fort of fticky juice, or coarſe 
gum drawn from fatty or bituminous woods, 
eſpecially pines and firs, by cleaving the tree 
into ſmall portions or billets, which being 
put into a furnace with two openings, in one 
of which the fire is put, the heat whereof 
forces out the juices, and through the other 
the liquor or pitch is gathered, the ſmoke 
being very intenſ⸗ tinges it of the black co- 
lour we commonly ſee it; ſome affirm, that 
tar is the firſt tappings or runnings, ani pitch 
the laſt or work part; it is of excellent uſe 
in many caſes phyſically and mechanically, 
eſpecially in ſhip- building, &c. Pitch ac- 
quires different names, according to its dif- 
ferent preparations, colours, and qualities; 
as it diftils from the wood it is called bar1as, 
the fineſt of which is called galipot, and the 
coarſer marbled barras; of the galipot is 
made white, or burgundy p:tch, when melted 
with oil of turpentine ; and alſo roſin, by 
boiling it to a proper conſiſtence, and then 
making it into cakes; and when burnt and 
mixed with tar, it compoſes what is called 
black or common pitch, In Arclitecture, it 
is the particular angle the gable-end of a 
houſe is made to, and of courſe the whole 
roof of the building, 

PITCH (v.) to daub or ſmear any thing over 
with melted pitch, Cc. alſo to fix or reſolve 
upon any thing; alſo to reſt or throw down 
any burden ; alſo to fix or faſten in the 
ground, to chuſe a place to build cr eret a 
tent, houſe, &c. upon. 

PI'TCHER (S.) an earthen-pot with an ear or 
handle, to fetch drink, water, &c. in, ge- 
nera'ly ſpoken of the larger ſort. 

PI'TCH- FORK (S.) an iaſtrument uſed by 
farmers to load their hay, corn, &c. with, 
and by hoſtlers to clean their ſtables with, 
by carrying away the wet ſtraw, dung, &c. 
conſiſting of a wooden pole about five or fix 
foot long, and about one inch diameter, and 
ſhed at one end with an iron ſtock, and two 
or three large iron prongs or teeth. 

PITCH UPON (V.) to appoint a perſon or 
time to do a buſineſs, &c, 

PI'TCHY (A.) clammy, fticky, like to, or 
daubed, ſmeared, &c. with pitch. 

PI'TEOUS (A.) ſorry, mean, little worth, 
in a miſerable condition, that deſerves and 
demands compaſſion and aſſiſtance; alſo a 
tender and compaſſionate temper or diſpo- 
ſition. 

PIT H (S.) the marrow or inſide of an animal, 
tree, or plant; alſo the ſubſtance or quintei- 
ſence of an argument, diſcourſe, book, &c. 

PI'THINESS (S.) fullneſs of marrow or pith ; 
alſo the nervouſneſs or ſtrength of a ſpeech, 


diſcourſe, or 
4L 2 PITLABLE 
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PLA 

PI'TIABLE or PI'TEOUS (A.) that deſerves 
pity, compaſſion, help, or aſſiſtance. 

.PI/TIFUL (A.) inclined to compaſſion, ten- 
der-hearted, merciful, &c, allo mean, baſe, 
ungenerous, &c, 

Pi'TILESS (A.) hard-hearted, without com- 
p:ſſion, wretched, miſerable, without friends. 

P./TTANCE (S.) an allowance given to 
monks, ſtudents, poor people, &c. for a meal 
or quantity of viftuals, that any one ſhall 
eat at one time; alſo ſhort commons, or a 

part of a thing. 

PI'TY (S.) that tenderneſs and concern that 
is excited in a human breaſt, at ſecing the 

miſeries of our fellow-creatures, which breaks 
cut into kind, condoling expreſſions, and 
friendly, comfortable, and uſeful actions, 
whereby the afflictions and miſeries of the 
unhappy languiſhers are relieved, aſſuaged, 
and comforted ; this diſpoſition of mind is 
ſometimes called compaſſion, and ſometimes: 


mercy, 

PI'VOT (S.) ſometimes is called a foot or peg, 
and is that part of a ſpindle that reſts upon a 
plate of braſs, iron, &c. in clock-work, and 
10 performs its revolutions upon the tip or 
end thereof, which for duration is commonly 
made in a conical form, in order to ſtrengthen 

it, Uke the peg of a boy's top, &c, 

PIZZLE (S.) in Beaſts, is the inſtrument of 
generation in the males; and particularly ap- 
plie] to an ox's or bull, upon account that 
after the creature is killed, ſkinned, &c. that 
the griſtly part thereof being ſtretched and 
dried, is kept as a whip or inaſtrument of 
puniſhment for horſes, unruly boys, &c. 

PLA'CABLE (A.) that may be wrought up- 
on, appeaſed, perſuaded, or overcome by rea- 

ſoga, intreaty, ſubmiſſion, &c, - 

PLACABVYLITY or PLA'CABLENESS (S.) 
a diſpoſition of mind that may be moved, 
overcome, perſuaded, appeaſed, &c. 

PLA'CARD or PLA'CART (S.) a term uſed 
by foreigners for a proclamation, edict, &c. 
ſet up in all publick places, by authority of 
the government, whereby they forbid. or 
command all their ſubjects to do or for bear 
ſomething therein expreſſed; it is alſo uſed 
for a writing or inſtrument of ſafe conduct 
through the dominions of a prince; formerly 
it ſignified a licence to hunt or ſhoot game, 
that was otherwiſe forbid ; and ſometimes it 
means the ornamental decorations of a cham- 
ber-door, &c. | 

PLACE (S.) ſometimes means ſo much ſpace, 

that a particular perſon. or thing occupies or 
takes up; and ſometimes a partcular apart- 
ment, deſigned for the putting or arranging 
of particular things in, as books, arms, &c. 
or performing particular buſineſs or offices in, 
as a church is called a place of worſhip, the 
Exchange the place of trade, &c. ſometimes 
it means the buſineſs or office that a perſon is 
to do, and to which a certain reward is an- 


-pexed, and fo all fervants are * 


PL A 


navigators. 


out of glace; ſometimes it means 3 | 
P * 
- a weak place, &c, 2 4 
LACE (V.) to put in order, or di i 
ſons and things, ſo as they 2p 4 — — 
charge the ſeyeral offices required of them. fiti 
PLA'CKET (s.) the flit or open part al 2 * (on 
woman's petticoat. PLA 
PLAD (S.) a particular fort of ſtiiped fu# ace 
much vſed by the Scurs. , PLA! 
PLA'FOND or PLA*TFOUND (s.) in Build al! 
ing, is the cieling of a room, church, Et, ſine 
whether flat or circular; ſometimes lind pur 
with plaiſter, boards, &c. and ſometimes en- PLAI 
riched with paintings and other ornament;; lait 
and ſometimes it means the ſoffit or bottom why 
of the projecture of the larmier of the or brin 
nice. PLAI 
PLA'GIARISM (S.) the act of ſtealing othe men 
mens cop es, books, or works of learning, and furve 
8 them for a perſon's own, who per- PLAT 
ps never wrote or underſtood one word d or co 
them, | ferm 
PLA'GIARY (S.) the thief or perſon thi PLAT! 
ſteals other mens labours, writings, or books to th 
and publiſhes them as his own, leath 
PLAGUE (S.) any fort of trouble, ventia, of 0 
or affliction whatever; but particularly meim gum: 
any univerſal, contagious, or peſtilent diftem- ludy 
per, that afflicts any particular country, ciy, cure, 
&c. and occaſions the inhabitants theresf u accon 
die in great numbers, and very ſpeedily. ſignec 
PLAGUE (V.) to trouble, torment, grien, ſpread 
or afflict any body by words or action. room: 
PLA'GUY (A.) vexatious, very troubleſone, PLAIT 
grievous, or afflictive. PLAIT 
PLAICE (S.) a fine, flat, freſhwater fil, wore 
and which in ſome places are very large ul counts, 
broad. PLAN 
PLAIN or PLANE (S.) mathematically mean aſter 
any extended flat ſuperficies, of which ther execut 
are great varieties, according to the particu! craugh 
branch in which it is mentioned, from wheng the di 
fields that have few or no bills are cali becauſc 
Plains, and ſuch a kingdom or country | and diy 
called a plam country. ing to t 
PLAIN (A.) ſmooth, even, without any LANC 
gedneſs ; alſo cloth, filk, pictures, &c. ou) Overin 
without any ornament of flowers, laces, for, 
other embelliſhments ; alſo honeſt, fine PLANE 
hearty, one-that tells his mind withou alſo th 
ſerve, which | 
PLAIN-CHA'RT (s.) a map or chart, er of boar 
ſtructed upon the principle of the earth 5 » PLANE 
ing an extended ſquare or plane, and car {ſmooth 
quently that the degrees of latitude and H PLANE 
gitude are equal to one another in all p lach a 
which is true only under the equator, ® from t 
therefore they who follow the uſe theres! * * os 
long journeys towards either of the for ariſe fr 
will be ſure to commit great error ; 20 rcd 
is the ſtupidity of ſome, and the Peta LANE) 
of cuſtom with others, that this chart u! their p 
much uſed, eſpecially by the let kn — 
; 9 


FLAG 


PLA 
uss (s.) ſometimes means downright 

* open — 8 without any reſerve ; ſome- 
times the condition of any thing naturally, | 
without ornaments or decorations ; and ſome- | 
times the clearneſs or evidentneſs of a propo- 
bon; and ſometimes the condition of a 

country, &c- without hills, &c. ; 

PLAIN-SAI'LING (S.) the art of navigation, 
«cording to the ſyſtem of the plain chart. 

PLAIN SCALE (S.) an excellent matbemati- 
al inſtrument, furniſhed with a line of chords, 
ſines, tangents, &c. of various fizes, for many 

rpoles, eſpecially navigation, &c. 
PLAINT (S.) a mourning, bewailing, or com- 
ning; and in Law, is the cauſe or reaſon 
why one perſon obtains the king's writ, or 
brings his action againſt another, 

PLAIN TA'BLE (S.) a mathematical inftru- 
ment,” purpoſely accommodated to the art of 
ſurveying land, &c. 

PLAINTIFF (S.) one who finds fault with, 
or complains of another; and in Law is the 
term for the proſecutor. | 


4 
4 


| that PLAI'STER (S.) a medicine applied outwardly 
books to the ſkin, ſpread or run when melted upon 
leather, paper, linen, &c. commonly made 
nation, of oils, fats, &c. mixed with powders of. 
meim gums, wax, &c. according to what the ma- 
iftem- lady may be, that it is applied to help or- 
„, ei, cure, and therefore goes by various names, 
reat to according to the compoſition cr purpoſe de - 
. ſigned for 5 allo the mortar or compoſition- 
grin, ſpread upon the walls and cielings of houſes, 
. rooms, &c. 
leſone, PLAIT (S.) a fold in a garment, &c. 
PLAIT (V.) to double up, or lay in folds, as 
er ſh women do their head-cloths, ruffles, petti- 


costs, &c. 

PLAN (S.) a defign, purpoſe, or contrivance 
aſter what manner any thing ſhall be done, 
executed, or per formed; from whence the 
eraughts that architects make upon paper for 
the directing their buildings, are called plans, 
becauſe they proportionally contain the area 
and diviſion of the intended ſtructure, accord-. 
ing to the uſe, deſign, or ſituation thereof. 

PLANCHING (S.) in Carpentry, is laying or 
U any room or place with boards for a 


e. 

PLANE (8.) any extended ſmooth ſurface ; 
al the name of a cerpenter's tool, with 
which he ſmooths or ſhaves off the roughneſs 


art, cn of boards, &c. 

mth's PLANE (V.) to make boards, &c. even, 
ind con lmooth, Ec. 

00 PLANE NU'MBER (S.) in Arithmetick, is 


lach an one that is conſidered as produced 
from the multiplication of two others one 
into another, 26 16 may be conſidered to 
— 8 and 2, or 4 and 4 multiplied 
PLA'NETS G.) are wandering ſtars, that have 
their proper motion ſrom eaſt to weſt, and 
G not always keep the fame diſtances be- 
hen one another ag the fixed ſtart do in 


PLA 


the firmament, each of which have their orb 
or circle, wherein they make their cevolu- 
tion 3 their number is ſeven, viz. Saturm 
Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
and the Men; the latter aftronomers have 
diſcovered nine other celeſtial bodies, which 
they reckon among the number of the pla- 
nets, and call them guards, becauſe they re- 
ſemble their officers that accompany and fol- 
low them, five of which move about Saturn 
and four about Jupiter, and theſe are called 
ſatellites ; the neareſt of Fupiter"s attenders is 
fourd very uſeſul in fixing the lonęitudes of 
places, by obſerving when it is eclipſed by the 
ſhacow of Jupiter; the Sum is only light of 
itſelf, the others receive their lizht from 
him; aſtronomers compute that the Sun is 
166 times as big as the earth, Saturn gr, 
Fupiter 95, Mars much about the fize of 
the earth, Venus part of it, Mercury 
2000 part, and the n i ; they pretend 
to lay that the diſtances of the ſeveral plarers 
from the earth, are as fo lows; the Sur 
1100,000 leagues, Mercury 167,000, the 
Mom 3 5,,c00, Venus 64,000, Mars 1200, oo, 
Jupiter 8, ooo, ooo, Saturn 14,000,000 ; the 
Sun finiſhes his courſe in 365 days, and al- 
mott 6 hours, the Mozn in about 29 and a 
half, Mercury in about 6 months, Venus in 
about 18 months, Mars in 2 years, Jupiter 
in 12 years, and Saturn in 30 years. 
PLANFMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
plain ſurfaces, common!y called ſurveying. 


1PLA'NISHING (S.) the art of making or 


laying plates of metal very even, flat, and 
ſmooth, fit for the ſeveral artiſts that are to 
work upon them, whether they be filver- 
ſmiths, copper-ſmiths, enzravers, &c. 

PLA'NISPHERE (S.) is the perſpetive repre- 
ſentation of a ſphere or globe upon a plane or 
flat ſuperficies, according to the ſeveral laws 
or ſyſtems, that are eſpecially followed in de- 
ſcribing the ſeveral lines, circles, &c. that 
are drawn upon a celeſtial or terreſtrial globe, 
for the purpoſes of geography or aſtronomy ; 
and theſe are ſometimes called maps, charts, 
or planiſpberei. 

PLANK (S.) a long piece of timber fawn about 
two inches thick, more or leſs, for various 
purpoſes, both in building houſes and ſhips, 
and alſo for other mechanical purpoſes. 

PLA'NKING (S.) ſometimes means the tim- 
ber ſawn into long boards of proper thick- / 
neſſes for floors, laying on ſhips ſides, &c. 
and ſometimes the act of covering the fides 
of ſhips, floors, &c. with planks. 

PLANO CONVEX (S.) any thing that has 
one fide turned, carved, ground, &c. round 
or protuberant, and the other quite flat or 
plain, 

PLANT (S.) is the univerſal name for all 
vegetable bodies, whether trees, ſhrubs, or 
herbs, 

PLANT (V.) to ſow or ſet the ſeed of ow 


— 
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pl. A SH (A.) full of puddles, or ſhallow 


PLA 
rc. alſo to raiſe a new colony of 
ſending proper perſons to reſide there, &c. 
PLA'NTAIN (S.) is an excellent vulnerary 
herb, and is uſeful alſo for internal maladies, 
ſuch as ſpitting of blood, running of the reins, 
involuntary urine, &c. and when outwardly 
applied cleanſes and heals ulcers, allays or 
takes away inſlammations, &c. the juice by 
itſelf, or mixed with the juice of lemons, is 
an excellent diuretick. 
PLANTA'TION (S.) ſometimes means a co- 
lony of people ſent out of one nation to ſettle 
in another, where no people, or but few na- 
tive inhabitants are; and ſorgetimes it means 
only a ficld, garden, or ſpot of ground im- 
proved by culture and tillage, to produce any i 
particular fort of commodity ; and this eſpe- 


cially in a new colony. | 


PLA'NTER (S.) one that manures harren or| PLATE 


waſte ground, and ſows ſeed, or puts plants 
into it, in order to improve it, and grow 
ſome particular grain, trees, &c. in it, and; 
this eſpecially conſidered as done ja a wild 
country by a new colony. 
PLA'NTING (S.) the a& of ſetting plants, 
ſowing ſeed, &c. ſometimes it means putting 
or placing cannon, ſo as to defend a pals, for- 
treſs, &c. or ſoldiers, &c, to lie in wait for 
the enemy, to ſurprize, or hinder them 
from paſſing along a particular way, or per- 
forming any deſign or enterprize they intend- 
ed; in ArchiteFure, it is the placing the firſt 
courſe of ſolid ſtones on the maſonry of the 
foundation laid level with all poſſible exact- 


neſs. | 

Inperſect PLANTS (S.) any that really do, or 
at leaſt appear to want both flowers and ſeed, 
as muſhrooms, moſſes, ſea-weed, &c. 

PLASH (S.) a puddle or place filled with 
ſtanding water, but not deep. 

PLASH (V.) vulearly called to fplaſh, is to 
daſh the water ſo with the foot or otherwiſe, | 

as to make it fly over or upon a perſon in 
great quantities of ſmall drops or parts. 

PLA'SHING (S.) in Huſbandry, is a corrup- 
tion of plaiting, bending, or int-rweaving the 
boughs or green withs in hedges, ſo as to 
ſtrengthen them. 


ſtanding waters. 

PLA'STER or PLATSTER (S.) mortar, &c. 
made up fit for covering walls, cielings, &c. 
alſo ſalve ſpread upon cloth, leather, &c. to 
cover and heal a wcund or fore. | 

PLA'STER or PLAFSTER (V.) to daub or 
ſmear a wall, &c. over with mortar, &c. 
alſo to cover a wound, fore, &c. with ſome- 
thing ſpread upon cloth, leather, &c. 

PLA'STER-OF-PARIS (S.) a particular ſort 
of foſſil ſtone, ſomewhat of the nature of 
lime, and uſed by the Figure-makers in mould- 
ing, making ſtatues, &c. 

PLA'STICK- VIRTUE or POWER (S.) 
the power of forming or making any thing ; 


| 


; 


aud by the philoſophers is applied to the 


PLA 


virtue or power of generation, elther of ue 


mals, plants, Kc. the d 
PLAT (S.) in a Ship, is a flat rope made of PLAT 
rope-yarn, to keep the cable from galln my, i 
and to cover the flooks of the anchor, 9 foch ; 
keep the fore-ſheet from galling apain& l; of for 
ſometimes it means a ſmall piece of — to fin 
laid out for a garden ; and ſometimes rue, PLAT” 
c. wore together, to be laid on floor, bt ſhallo! 
to keep the houſe clean in wet weather. pudeir 
PLAT (V.) to weave matting, &c. bread 
PLAT-BA'ND (S.) in ArchiteQare, is any falling 
ſquare moulding, whoſe height exceeds in PLAT] 
projeQture ; and ſometimes means only the broad | 
lifts or fillets between the flutings of columns LAU'S 
with the Gardeners, it is a border or beg be pro 
flowers, or a border along a wall or the ba of ſuce 
of a parterre. LAU'S 
85 ſometimes means a frall 44 the apf 
made of metal, earth, &c. for people to at likelih 
their victuals out of; and ſometimes it men jutt, 
all ſorts of filyer veſiels, whether pot, box, LAY (+ 
cups, ſpoons, difhes, &c. that a nobleman g L bour, 
gentleman has both for uſe and grandeur, or recre 
LATED (A. coyered over with thin met, nd 
w T filver, c „ &c. proper p 
PLATFORM (S.) 2 or deſign of of the t 
thing, eſpecially of a building; alſo a row d or ſpeec 
beams which ſupport the timber-work d u they 
roof ** a ſort of terraſs- walk upon the wy T (\ 
of a building; and in War, is a plain plc ſome gat 
prepared on the ramparts to erect a battery i LAY'.D 
cannon upon; in a She, it is what ialh puolick 
called the orlope, where the wounded na times al 
are taken care of, 8 and dive 
PLATO'NICK (A.) any thing like to, « ſions, fo 
after the manners or opinions of Plats th creation 
philoſopher, LAY'ER 
PLATO'NICK BODIES (S.) are five α j: one 
geometrical bodies or ſolids, terminated a or other 
all fides by equal planes, and whoſe ſold ur. requires ; 
gles are alſo equal, wiz, the cube, the pyni in a ſport 
mid or tetrahedron, the octahedron, the & LAYS (S, 
decahedron, and the icoſihedron. food all x 
PLATO'NICK LOVE (s.) a pure intellettulf det were 
love or ſpiritual affection, ſubſiſting betuen now are, 
perſons of the ſame or a different (ex, fre comedy, 
from all natural deſires and inclinations 0 Rome abo 
fruition, intereſt, or advantage, regarding oa inſtituted | 
the beauties of the mind, by the v 
pLATO NICK YEAR (5.) is that period do " aur 
time that the equinoxes take to finiſh the honou 
revolution, at the end of which the ſtars u at this ſo 
conſtellations have the ſame place with 665 ſacrit 
gard to the equinoxes, that they had at firſt; orns gilt 
Tycho ſays, this year or period requires 2530 downs on 
common years to compleat it, Ricio 25922 ch pomp 
and Caſſini 24800, at the end of which hf e and 
imagined there would be a total and nat rom, tl 
renovation of the whole creation- R arcus 1 
PLA'TONISM (s.) the philoſophical or m1 e dray 
opinions and doctrines of Plato, man! — of pla 
which are ſuppoſed to have been drawn , = of 
the ſcriptures immediately, eſpecially fut where th 


the book of Geneſii. PLAT 


Less ÞF* 


PLA 
ul oT (8. ) a follower or profeſſor of 
che octrines or opinions of Plato, 
PLATOO'N or PELOTON (S.) in an A. 
my, is 2 ſmall, ſquare body of muſketeers, 
(> as is uſed to be drawn out of a battalion 
of foot, when. they form the hollow ſquare 
to then the angles. "WY 
fallow bowl, uſed 
puddings, &c. out o cauldrons; alſo to put 
bread in and cut it, to fave the crumbs from 
falling upon the floor, # 
Þ.aTTER-FACED (A.) one with a very 
road hard-featur'd face. 
AU SIL E (A.) ſomething that appears to 


te probable, likely, fair, juſt, or ceſerving | 


of fucceſs and praiſe. 
br AU'SIBLENESS or PLAUSIBI'LITY (S.) 
the appearance Or probability of ſucceſs, the 


likelihood that a thing is honeſt, fair and 


jutt, 

LAY (s.) a ceſſation from common ordinary 
};bour, and diverting one's ſelf at ſome ſport 
or recreation, as bowls, &c. alſo the repre- 
ſentation of an hiſtory, Kc. upon a ſtage by 
proper perſons, who are habited as the natare 
of the thing requires, and pronounce dialogues 
or ſpeeches ſuĩt · ble or fit for ſuch perſonages 
76 they repreſent. , 

LAY V.) to ſport or divert one's ſelf at 
ſome game or recreation. 

LAY'-DAY (S.) an holy-day, or time of 
publick rejoicing, eſpecially ſpoke of thoſe 
times allowed ſchool-boys to leave their books, 
ind divert themſelves with innccent diver- 
ſions, for the exerciſe of their bodies, and re- 
creation of their minds. 

LAYER (S.) is ſometimes underſtood to fig- 
nify one who repreſents upon a ſtage a king, 
or other perſonage, according as the ſubject 
requires ; and ſometimes one who is a party 
in a ſport or game. | 
LAYS (S.) by this term the ancients under- 
ood all manner of divetſtons whatever ; thoſe 
that were performed with ſcenes, &c. as ours 
now are, were of four ſorts, viz. tragedy, 
comedy, ſatyr, and farce, which began at 
Reme about the 589th year of the city; thoſe 
inſtituted in honour of Apollo were occafioned 
by the writings of Marcus the ſoothſayer, 
who aſſured them, that Apollo; in return for 
the honour, would overthrow their enemies; 
at this ſolemnity there was an ox and two 
poats ſacrificed, the latter of which had their 
horns gilt, and the people attended with 
crowns on their heads; the ceremony began 
by a pom pous proceſſion of the images of the 
does, and the ſtatues of the moſt illuſtrious 
perſons, the Roman ladies making the tour of 
the circus in their coaches, which were ſome- 
oa drawn by elephants ; there were many 

ins of plays, ſome called Trojan plays, con- 
bling of horſe - ces and exerciſes of the 
youth, under a proper head or captain, 


Cool to take up meat, | 


Vherein the utmoſt cexterity was praQtited " 


PLA 
turning and counter-marching, &c. according 
to the warlike diſcipline of thoſe times ; the 
Plays of Ceres were inſtituted to pleaſe the la- 
dies, who from the 12th to the 2oth'of A. 
fril were clad in white, and, in imitation of 
that goddeſs, went with a torch in their 
hands, as if in ſearch of her daughter Pro- 
ſerpine 5 the men were alſo clad in white 
robes, and many different exerciſes were per- 
formed in the circus ; the plays of the capi- 
toline were alſo another fort of ſolemn horſe- 
races, wreſtlings, &c. here were alſo con- 
certs of mufick performed. by the beſt maſ- 
ters, rehearſals of poems, and other trials of 
wit, by the beſt poets and orators; thoſe 
who came off had branches of 
palm, and crowns dreſſed up with ribbands ; 
the plays of the circus were called the grand 
or chief playt or ſports, as being the moſt an- 
cient, and performed with the greateſt pomp 
and charge, which conſiſted of boxing with 


the ceſtus, which were gantlets plated with 


iron, or with ſwords, clubs, lancets, or jave- 
lins, to which were added fencing, and fight- 
ing with wild beaſts, which laſt two ſports 
were performed by none but ſlaves, upon ac- 


- edunt of the danger; there were alſo races 


in chariots, leaping on the level ground, alſo 
from an aſcent downwards, or from a deſcent 
upwards, playing with quoits, bows, &c. 
and all the ways of fighting at a diftance, 
hcrſe-racing, chariot-fighting, and naval en- 
gagements ; the playt of Flora were ſo offen- 
five, that they were forced to be put down, 
common women appearing publickly naked, 
and in the night-time ran about with links 
in their hands, dancing in laſcivious poſtures 
to the ſound of muſical inſtruments, and 
finging immodeſt fongs z the Funeral Plays, 
were ſports in honour of the dead, and to ſa- 
tisfy their ghoſis, confiſting of prize-fight- 
ings at or near the funeral pile, which was 
introduced inſtead of facrificing ſlaves to the 
ghoſts of the deceaſed ; at the Mepalefian 
Plays, which were inflituted in honour of 


Spb ele, the mother of the gods, the Roman 


ladies danced before the altar of the goddeſs, 
and then feaſted with great frugality and mo- 
deſty; the magiſtrates celebrated this feaſt 
in their purple robes, and the flaves were not 
permitted to be preſent; in the Pyrrbick 


Plays, the young ſoldiers armed with ſwords 


and bucklers made of box-tree, took ſeveral 
turns in dancing, and made divers motions, 
which repreſented the different charges of 
battalions ; they alſo exhibited, by their geſ- 
tures, all the full duties of ſoldiers in war, 
how an enemy ought to be attacked, a fword 
managed in combat, a dart thrown, and an 
arrow ſhot; during which the muſick both 
animated the ſoldiers, and diverted the ſpec- 
titors with the ſound of many flutes, &c. 
Befides theſe, there were many others inſti- 
tuted in honour of ſome Ceity by an actor 
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PLEA (S.) 4 reaſon or excuſe for doing or for- 

bearing ſomething ;_ and in Law, is what 

_ either the plaintiff or defendants alledge for 
\ themſelves in court. 

Foergn PLEA (S.) is ſuch matter that is pro- 

duced as evidence in one court, that may be 
tried or diſputed in another. a 
PLEAD (V.) to excuſe, defend, alledge, or 
bring ſometbing ia mitigation, or abatement 

. of an accuſation. 

PLEA'DER {S.) one who makes it his buſineſs 
to deſend or excuſe perſons in courts of judi- 
ceatute, commonly called a counſellor or bar- 
riſter at law; allo any one that intercedes in 

the behalf of another, either to prove his in- 
nocence, or to mitigate his crime, | 

PLEA'DING (S.) in Law, is putting in an 

al'egation, and ſupporting it with -evi- 
DO In Ru or 

- thing» 
PLEAS (S.) are the allegations or ſuits 
that are held or had between common per- 


ſons. | 
Plat of the Crown, are thoſe ſaits that are 


in the king's name for offences committed 


againſt his crown and dignity» | 
Clerk. of the Pleat, is an officer in the x- 
cbeguer, that has an office, wherein all the 
officers of that court ought to ſue, and be 
. fued, upon any action whatever. 


LEA'SANT (A.) agreeable or diverting to the | 


ſenſes,  good-humoured, open, or free. 
PLEA'SANTNESS (S.) delightfulneſe, agree- 
ableneſe, open-heartedneſs, &c, 
PLEA'SANTRY (S.) joking, merry, free 
converſation. iis 
PLEASE (V.) to ſatisfy or give content to 
a perſon, to bumour or do what another 
defires, 


PLEA'SING (A.) any thing that is delightful 
Dr 


or ſatisfactory. 
PLEA'SINGNESS (S.) of a delightful or ſa - 
tisfaQtory quality or nature. | 
PLEA'SURABLE (A.) delightful, agreea- 


ble, &c. 1 
PLEASURE (S.) any thing that excites the 
_ paſſions of joy, delight, or ſatisfaction in the 

ind. 


m d 
PLEA'SURE (V.) to oblige, or comply with 
the humour, defire, or of an- 
other, &c. ; 
PLEBE'IAN (A.) ſomething that belongs to 
the lower, or leſs cultivated claſs of people. 
PLEDGE (V.) to pawn, or leave ſomething 
in the bands or poſſeſſion of another, for the 
of ſome covenant, or the pay- 
ment of a ſum of money; alſo to drink by 
way of anſwer to another, that paid his re- 
ſpects to you. 1 
PLEDGE (s.) any thing left in the poſſeſſion 
of another, as a ſecurity for the perfot mance 
of ſome — 
 PLE'DGET or PLE'GET (S.) in Surgery, is 
a tent to put into a wound, being firſt dipped 


PL 1 
upon the orifice of a vein after letting bio. 
PLEVADES (S.) the poets name for the lern c 
aur, upon. the breaſt of the den ile t 
f . 1 
whom they have feigned to be the daughter t 
of Atlas and Pleione, and ſay that Fupiter n 
placed them in the heavens ; at their rigng i * 
in frequent for ſtorms to riſe, and great rain a1 
to fall, which is about the vernal equinox ; PE 
both the ancients and moderns have made x 1. 
Þletades of poets each for tlieir own country, Il 
PLE'NARY (A.) full, perfect, complezt, of it 
abſolute power or authority to do any thing gat 
PLE'NIPO.or PLENIPOTE/NTlARY 8 6 
an ambaſſador or perſon inſtructed and av. nat 
— — fl = 
ot public , a pri tou 
kingdom. n the 
PLE'NIST (S.) the name of a philoſopher tha bou 
maintains there is in nature no vacuum, b 
 PLE'NITUDE (S.) fullneſs, abundance, mar mad 
than enough. and 
PLENTEOUS (A.) fruitful, abounding i pleal 
quantity, yl. very 
PLE'NTEOUSNESS, PLE'NTIFULNES, _ 
or PLE'NTY (S.) great abundance of ary the 
thing, eſpecially applied to corn, &c. far the dem 
ſupport of man's liſe and health, have 
PLE'ONASM (S.) a rhetorical figure, where wes 
more words are uſed to expreſs an «&ion and | 
than is abſolutely neceſſary, or reiterztion of an 6 
the matter, thereby to cauſe it to baut chuſe 
greater influence upon the hearers tha it 36, „ 
otherwiſe would have. mayo1 
PLE"THORY (S.) in Phi, is when a fr. mor 2 
ſon has more good Hood in his veins than s peace 3 
neceſſary, whereby they are over-ſtretched, met, 
or ſometimes burſt, ne. he 
PLEU'RISY (S.) a diſeaſe that ariſes from u market 
inflammation of the membrane called pla: thy and 
or that which incloſes the breaſt and iti a. an, y 
trails, attended with a continual fever, ut and the 
Ritches in the Gides, difficulty of breattin WG ***der 
and ſometimes ſpitting of blood. to the e 
PLY ABLE or. PLYANT. (A.) limber, o UH '” © 
to be wrapped round the finger, &c. alſo ol mc 
gentle or compliable nature or diſpoſiti a. 10 
PLIABLENESS or PLI ANTNESs 8 M ””. 
condition of any thing that is eaſily bent, c ty 
PLIGHT. (S.) the ſtate or condition of 1 ew 
perſon or thing. 1 
PLIGHT. (V.) to give or aſſure one's f 25 
miſe or word, for the perſormanee of u Ae. 
thing. 2 re. ſituated 1 LINTH 0 
PLYMOUTH (.) in „ bitua dune, f 
on the mouth of the Plime, between f the fou 
large inlets of the ſea, in the bottom 0 three wr 


ich is encompaſſed with di 
which is pa me ihe 


- centuries ago it was only an 7 
village, inhabited only by fſhermer ths 


in hot ſalve; or a Te aaa; 


PLO 


of the largeſt burden without ſtriking fail ; 


f Freets are very compact, and well wa- 
ty — having freſh water brought to it ſeven 
n miles ; »t the diſſolution of abbeys, &c. king 
- VIII. fold the patronage of the church, 
& and the lordſhip of the borough, to the coc- 
ns tion z the remarkables of this town are, 


1. The caſtles and forts, which king Charles 
II. turned into the modern form, and made 
it into a ſtrong citadel, which is commonly 


gariſon'd with two companies of ſoldiers, un + 

b der the command of a governor and lieute- 
S) nant, and contains a large magazine, five 
17 regular baflions, and 165 guns; but the 
bs town's greateſt ſecurity are the forts about 
* the entrance of the harbour, wherein are a- 
bout 100 guns more. 2. The dock, which 

th i near two miles off the citadel, which is 
made exceedingly commodious for building 

2 and repairing large ſhips, and alſo exceeding 
8 pleaſant to look on, and walk in. 3. Two 
$0 very fine and large churches, with good re- 
_ venues affixed to them. The government of 
7 the corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 12 al- 
ty dermen, and 20 common-council-men ; they 
4 have alſo a recorder and town-clerk ; when a 
* new mayor is to be choſe, the acting mayor, 
* and the aldermen, elect two perſons, who 
— are called alfurers, and the common- council 
der chuſe two more; theſe four appoint a jury of 
bu 36, who elect the new mayor; the acting 
mayor and his predeceſſor, and the two ſe- 

8 nor aldermen, are always juſtices of the 
rap peace; they ſend two members to parlia- 


ment, who are choſe by the free-men and 
free-holders of the borough ; here are three 
LY markets weekly, viz, on Monday, Thurſ- 
— Gy and Saturday, the toll of which, and of the 


* corn, yarn, &c. alſo the profits of the mill, 
2 and the rents of the ſhambles, all which to- 
alli kether are now very confiderable, belong 
to the corporation, but are farmed for 160 /. 

20 fer aum, and that applied to the mainte- 
Aloo nance of the mayor's kitchen ; diftant from 


Laim 184 computed , and 215 meaſured 


ü. 15 
row Devonſhire 
(S.) in , fituated on a 
„ much of the Pim, a borough-town, that 
15 pretty populous, and ſends two members to 
ne's pit 5 5 market is — on Satur- 
ly ; Ciſtant from London 180 computed, and 
x 220 meaſured miles. 2 
ated LINTH or PLINT (s.) in Architecture, is a 
= qure, flat member, and is what ſome call 
ed the foundation of a column; alſo two or 
5th bill three rows of bricks projecting from the 
1 the pare of a wall, or any flat, high moulding. 
urge n LOD (v.) to go on in one conſtant road, to 
\ it iy 8 threſh, or trive earneſtly to accompliſh any 
about! dine, to ſtudy hard, 
bo (.) always being at work, or | 
n) this king upon, or contriving of buſineſs. 
{ its es) 3 conſpiracy againſt a king, prince, 
un 88 © fate; alſo the defign carried on, or the 


— of 2 play; alſo a piece of ground de- 


er a building or garden; alſo the 


PLU 
draught or ſurvey of land, or buildings, 
PLOT (V.) to conſpire, contrive, aſſemble, of 
do any thing againſt the life, perſon, or dig 
nity of a king or prince, or againſt the in- 
tereſt or regular government of a ſtate, or 
kingdom; alſo to lay down the out · lines of a 
field or effate, according to its true ſituation 
and meaſure. 
PLO'TTER (S.) a conſpirator or traitor a» 
gainſt the life of a king, &c. or ſubverter of 
the eſtabliſhed laws and goverament of any 


ſtare. 

PLO'VER (S.) an eatable fowl, ſomewhat 
lorger than a pigeon. 

PLOUGH or PLOW (S.) the infirument 
wherewith farmers break up the ground, in 
order to ſow their ſeed or grain; alſo an en- 
gine wherewith book-binders cut the leaves 
or edges of their books ſmooth. 

PLOU'GHING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies break - 
ing or turning up the ground with a plough ; 
and ſometimes failing or paffing through the 
water in a ſhip. 

PLOU"'GHMAN (S.) one who works with, 
directs, or keeps a plow in order, fo that the 
horſes or oxen may go along regularly. 

PLUCK (V.) to draw or take away by force, 
or with a ſudden twitch. 

PLUCK (S.) a ſudden twitch or pull]; alſo the 
eatable part of the entrails of a calf, ſheep, 
Ec. ſuch as the heart, lights, and liver all 
together, 

PLUG (S.) any thing drove into a water - pipe, 
to ſtop the water from flowing out when it is 
not wanted. 

PLUM or PLUMB (S.) any pulpy or fleſhy 
fruit, that contains only one ſeed or kernel, 
incloſed in a hard thell, vulgarly called a 
ſtone, ſuch as damſons, bullace, apricots, 
peaches, &c. alſo raifins, curraots, &c. go by 
this name. 

PLU'MAGE (S.) the feathers of any fowl ; 
alſo a bunch or parcel of long feathers tied up 
together for ornaments. 

PLU'MBER or PLU'MMER (S.) one who 
makes pipes for water, &c. covers houſes or 
3 or does any other ſort of work in 

d. 

PLU"MBERY (S.) the work or trade of the 
plumber, ſuch as making leaden pipes or ciſ- 
terns for water; alſo the work-houſe where 
they eaſt or re their work. 

PLU'MBET or PLU'MMET (s.) ſomet ws 
is uſed for the inftrument or lead uſed in 
plumbing a wall, ſounding a river, &c. and 
ſometimes for the ſmall leaden inftrument 
writing- maſters uſe to rule lines in the books 
of the young ſcholars with, to keep their 
writing ftraight or even. 

PLU'MBING (S.) trying whether a wall, &c. 
is built upright or perpendicular by an inſtru- 
ment for that purpoſe. 

PLU"MB-LINE (S.) a line fixed in a ſtraigbt 
ruler or level, with a piece of lead tied to'the 
end of it to draw it ſtraight, to ſee or try 

4 M N whether 
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- PLUME (S.) a- bunch or parcel of feathers, 


PLU 


whether a wall, &c. is built raight or per- 
pendicular. 

PLU'MB-TREE (S.) any tree that bears 
plumbs, of which there are great variety. 


commonly oftriches, made up to be worn as 
ornaments, ſometimes to men, &c, and 
ſometimes to coaches, horſes, hearſes, &c. 

PLUME (V.) to pull off the feathers from any 
bird, &c. 

PLU'MING (S.) ſometimes means a hawk's 
ſtripping or pulling off the feathers of a fowl 
which he hath caught ; and ſometimes a per- 
ſon's priding, boaſting, or bragging of ſome 
great advantage that is, or may be expected 
from a perſon or thing. 

PLUMP (A.) fleſhy, round, and full. 

PLU'MPNESS (S.) the condition of a perſon 
or other creature that is full of fleſh, fat and 
Jolly. 

PLU'NDER (V.) to rob, ſpoil, or take away 
by viclence, what is the property of another, 
as foldiers do from the inhabitants of towns 

or cities they have conquered, 

PLU'NDER (S.) any fort of goods or ſpoil 
taken by war from an enemy, 

PLU'NDERER (S.) one who openly robs, or 
violently takes away another perſon's goods or 
property, eſpecially in war. 

PLUNGE (V.) to jump, throw, or dip a per- 
ſon over head in the water, or haſtily and 
raſhly to run one's ſelf or another into trou- 
ble, danger, &c. 

PLUNGE (S.) any fort of trouble, difficulty, 
vexation, grief, or afflition. . 

PLU'RAL (A.) more than one, of or belong- 
ing to a great many. | 

PLU'RALIST (S.) a Law Term for a clergy- 
man that has ſeveral livings at one time. 

PLURA'LITY (S.) means univerſally many 
things of one ſort or kind, or elſe only two 
or more ſpiritual livings in the poſſeſſion, and 
for the profit of one parſon, reQtor, or 
doctor. 

PLUS (S.) the name of an algebraick affirma- 
tive character ++ and is the Latin word for 
the quantity more, univerſally, | 

PLUSH (S.) a fort of manufacture in imitation 
of velvet, ſaving that it is ſometimes made of 
hair; and with the Betaniſti, it is the thrum 
in the midd'e of roſes, anemonies, &c. 

PLU'TO or PLU'TUS (S.) by the Poets ſ:id 

to be the ſon of Saturn, and brother to Ju 
piter and Neptune, to whom the dominion of 
hell was given as his portion, heaven and the 
' fea being given to his brothers 3 he is repre- 
ſented in a chariot drawn by four black 
horſes; with a bunch of keys in his hand, 
intimating that he had the command of the 
key of death, that the horſes rau through 
| the four ages of men ; he is ſaid to have ta- 
. viſhed Proſerpine the daughter of Ceres, and 
to be the firſt ioftitutor of funeral ſolemni- 
ties; be is ſometimes confounded with Plutus, 


— 


P OC 


Epirus, ſtom whence he got much wer; 
he is repreſented lame when he come w. 
wards a perſon, but with wings, that enable 
him to fly away very faſt," to intimate the 

difficulty that mortals have in getting riches N 
and bow eafily they may loſe them ; he i 
alſo ſaid to be blind, upon account of confer. 
ring his gifts oftner upon the baſeſt, and neg 

lecting the moſt meritorious, 2 
PLY (V.) to wait or ftand at a common ot 0 
appointed place to get buſineſs, as watermen 


at publick fairs, porters at ſettled benche, 
coachmen and carmen at ſtationed plying- 
places ; alſo to be very diligent in buſinels, or PO| 
ſtudious in learning. 

PLY'ERS (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall U per 
of nippers or tongs, uſed by clock-maker; PO] 
and other artificers ; ſometimes perſons that 
wait for employ in their honeſt callings, a 17 
watermen, coachmen, carmen, porters, &c, cot 
and ſometimes thoſe vicious perſons or whore PO'E 
that either walk the ſtreets, or attend bat) poſ 
houſes, &c. the 

PLY'ING (S.) yielding, bending, giving vn, uſa 
or wrapping eaſily round a thing; alſo wait- ſely 
ing or attending at a common ſtand or place PO'E' 
for employment, as watermen, hackney- Juah 
coachmen, carmen and porters do; allo the POET 
earneſt and diligent application that any per- but « 
ſon makes to any thing; alſo the continu. laws 
ly ſupplying a perſon or engine with l- PO'ET 
quor, &c. P O0E'T 

PNEUMA'TICK ENGINE (S.] an infru- man: 
ment cemmonly called an air-pump, uſed to poet. 
ſhew the ſeveral properties of the air, eich 

PNEUMA'TICKS (S.) the doctrine and ex- * 
periments of the gravitation and preſſure of practi 
elaſtick and compreſſible fluids, eſpecially the in Af 
air; among the School Diwines, it is the do- riſing 
trine of ſpirits, as God, angels, mens fouli related 


&c. called alſo Pneumatolog y. 
PNEUMO'NICKS (S.) any fort of medicine 
that help, prevent, or cure diſeaſes of the 
lungs, or help free reſpiration or breathing, 
POACH (S.) a clandeſtine and illegal meth 
of killing the game, ſuch as hares, par. 
tricges, &c. alſo a particular method of art 
fing eggs, by breaking them into a ſpoot, 
and juſt heating them through. 
POA'CHER (s.) one that practiſes illegal me- 
thods to catch or deſtroy the game. 
POCK (S.) may mean either the purvlent 
ſcab, or the dent ſuch ſcab leaves in the fel 
aſter the ſmall-pox, ſwine-pox, and other 
{kin diſeaſes, 
PO'CKET (s.) a purſe, or little bag, uſual 


made in peoples garments, to put ot a Navigat 
money, watches, or other neceſſaries ab. north, ea 
them; allo the quantity of half a ſack « 3 
wool, 5 echptick | 
PO'CKETTING ($S.) putting any thing 1 Nr; an 
one's pocket ; alſo the applying any thing t vith the 


a private uſe that belongs to the publick. 
PO'CKINESS (S.) the ſtate or condition u 
any perlon's body is in, that has the pot 


thy god of riches, beck he — 
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diſeaſe, occaſioned by impure copulation 

— perſons chat have the diſeaſe called the 
French pox. 2 

PO/CKLINGTON (S.) in the Faß - Riding of 
Viriſbire; the market is weekly on Satur- 
y; diſtant from London 152 computed, 
and 183 meaſured miles. 

P(Y/CKY or PO'CKIFIED (A.) tainted or af- 
gicted with the diſtemper called the pox. 

PY'CO (A.) a Mufical Term, fignifying dimi- 
nution, or making the word to which it is 
joined ſomewhat leſs, as Poco allegro is ſome- 
what flower than 3 

POD ($.) the buſk or thell of any ſort of pulſe, 
as of peaſe, beans, &c. 

PO'DAGRA (S.) the gout in the feet. 


POYDDERS (S.) thoſe people that gather 


peaſe, beans, &c. 

PO'EM (S.) a piece compoſed in verſe, or ac- 
cording to the rules or laws of poetry, 

POESY or PG'/ETRY (S.) the art of com- 
poſing in verſe, according to the nature of 
the language uſed, and the beſt rules and 
uſages of thoſe that have exerciſed them- 
ſelves in this way of writing. 

PO'ET (S.) a man that writes any thing va- 
huable in verſe. 

POETA'STER (S.) a pretender to rhimes, 
but one who is wholly unacquainted with the 
hrs or true nature of poetry. 

PO'ETESS (S.) a ſhe or woman poet. 

POE'TICK or POE'TICAL (A.) after the 
manner, or according to the rules or laws of 
poetry; in compoſitions for the ſtage, when 
exch party is rewarded or puniſhed as the 
crimes or virtues they have committed or 
practiſed deſerve, it is called poerical juſtice ; 
in , the poets made three forts of 
ning or ſetting of the ſtars, as they ſtood 
related to the fun, which they called conical, 
acymical, and beliacal ; which ſee. 

POINANT (A.) ſharp, tart, biting, ſatyri- 
al, witty, cunning, c. 


— (S.) a ſharp- pointed ſword or 


ever, 

POINT (S.) mathematically, is the beginning 
or termination of a line, and conſequently 
cannot be divided; in common, the ſharp end 
of any thing, as of a needle, pin, &c. is 
alled the point; alſo the matter or ſubject 
vy5n which any debate is made, or ariſes ; 
allo an old-faſhioned fort of lace uſed by wo- 
men for various purpoſes, &c. alſo the very 
inſtant or moment of time a thing is done 
n; it ij alſo uſed in many parts of the Ma- 
ttonatichs, as in Aſtronomy, Geography, and 
Navigation ; the four cardinal points are the 
unk, eaſt, weſt and ſouth 3 ſo the ſolftitial 
Li are thoſe in which the equator. and 
tclptick interſect, called the north and ſouth 
fentr; and the interſections of the horizon 
Ts a ef called the eaſt and 

5 io in Perſpective, the point of 
bet, Gttance, and contingence, &c, 4 


nannte the whole of that ſcience. 


4 
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POINT (V.) to direct to a matter or perſon, 
either with the finger, &c. or by words ; 
alſo to make proper ſtops in periods or ſen- 
tences, in a piece of writing, &c. in the He- 

Language, it is to make certain marks 
that ſupply, or ſtand for vowels ; great di- 
putes have been made among the learned 
about the antiquity of them. 

POINT-BLANK (S.) in Gunnery, is the ſhot 
of a piece of ordnance levelled in a direct or 
horizontal line, without finking or raifing 
the muzzle, whoſe greateſt range in common 
pieces is not above 130 paces; in wulgar 
Speech, it is the plain, downright, poſitive 

© aſſertion of any thing; a point in Heraldry, 
is when two piles are borne in a coat of arms, 
ſo as to have their points meet together in 
ſume part of the eſcutcheon. 

POISE (V.) to weigh with the hand, to pro- 
portion, or make weights equal. 

POISON (S.) a deſtructive quality inhering 
either in the juices of an animal, an herb, 
or a tree, &c, or in the compoſition of a mi- 
neral, &c. which renders it mortal to thole 
who take it, eſpecially in conſiderable quan- 
tities z there are certain Poiſons that affect 
man in the moſt dreadful manner, and at 
the ſame time are perfe& anodynes to other 
animals, as mandragora kills men, and feeds 
hogs z and hemlock, though a very deadly 
weed to man, is as ſalutary to goats, buſtards, 
&c. and ſo of many others. 

POTSON (V.) to give a perſon a doſe of a 
deadly compoſition, or to mix or infule the 
like into wells, ſprings, &c. to hurt thoſe 

who drink thereof; alſo to inſtil bad princi- 
ples into a perſon, and ſpoil his morals, &c. 

POYSONOUS (A.) mixed with, or of the 
nature of poiſon, hurtful, deadly, deſtruc- 
tive. 
POI'SONOUSNESS (S.) the nature or quality 
of any thing that is deſtructive to the health, 
life, or well-being of any perſon or ſtate, 
POKE (S.) a bag, pocket, or fack, to put any 
thing in. 
POKE (V.) to go groping along in the dark, 
or like a blind ＋ N 
POKER (S.) a fire inflrument commonly 
made of iron to rake or raiſe the fire with, 
to make it burn clear; alſo a burleſque name 
for a ſword, and for a perſon that hunts into 
all the holes and corners, &c. of a houſe ; 
alſo an old fumbling fellow. 

PO'LAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating 

to the poles of the world, 

POLAR CIRCLES (S.) in Afronemy, or 

Geography, Sc. are two leſſer circles of the 

ſphere parallel to the equator, at the diſtance 

of 23 degrees and a half from the poles of the 
world, one on the north fide, and the other 
on the ſouth fide of the equator. 

POLE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies barely a long 

ſtaff or ftick ; and ſometimes a land-meaſure 

of the length or ſpace of five and a 


half, or 16 feet and a half; with the He- 
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PO'LE-AX (S.) an infirument that the ex- 


PO'LE-CAT (S.) a wild cat, ſomewhat larger 
POLE'MICK or POLE'MICAL (A.) that 


POLE'MICKS (s.) diſputations or arguings at 


upon 
POLE-STA'R (S.) one of the ſecond magni- 


PO'LICY or PO'LITY (s.) the ſyſtem of 


PO'LICY (S.) in Trade, is an inſtrument of 


PO'LISH (V.) to improve a perſon's mind and 2 
manners by education, &c. alſo to render } PO'LL-EVIL (S.) among the Farriri, 1 


PO'LISWORTH (S.) in Warwickſhire, had 


POLYTE (A.) curious, fine, well-bred, or 


POLITICIAN (S.) a practiſer or ftudier of | 


POL 
aer, Geegraphers, c. the points that the 


imaginary axis of the wor'd, or m—_— PO'LITICK or POLITICAL (A.] cn . 
s, 2 f 


lar globe turns upon are called the 


, 


with us the one is called tbe north, and the | PO'LITICKS (S.) that part of ethicky o 


other the ſouth poſe ; alſo in any moveables 
that proceed in their proper 01 bits, fo many 
double poles are to be conceived ; thus the 

es of the hor zon are the zenith and nadir, 

the ſituation be what it will; the pdes of | P 
the meridian, the two points of the rifing 
and ſetting of the equator in the horizon; fo 
the pics of the equinoctii colure, are the 
two ſolftitial points of Cancer and Capricorn, 
and the poles of the ſolſtitial colure, the two 
equinoQial points Aries and Libra, &c. i 
Opticks, that part or point where the glaſs is 
thickeſt in a conver, and thinneſt in a con- 
cave glaſs, is called the pole of the glaſs. 


ecutioner ſtrikes of the heads of traitors 
with, &c, 


than a common houſe cat. 


ſort of divinity that is wholly concerned in 
controverſy. 

univerſities, &c. or treatiſes or books wrote 
the ſubjects of controverſy in divinity. | 


tude, the laſt in the tail of the conſlellation, *. 
called the Little Bear; its nearneſs to the 
north pole cauſes it never to ſet to thoſe in 
the northern hemiſphere, and therefore is 
ralled the ſeaman's guide. 


laws, orders, ar regulations of a ftate ; 
alſo the good management of a perſon's 
private affairs; alſo ſubtilty, cunning, arti- 
fice, &c. 


writing, whereby a company or a fingle per- 
ſon obliges themſelves or himſelf to make 


good any damage that may happen to a houſe | PO'LLARD (S,) a ſort of food made up by the 


or gocds by means of fire, or of ſhips and 
their cargoes againſt the dangers of the ſea, 
&c. for the conſideration of a premium or 
ſum of money, commonly paid dowa at the 
time of making the infurance, 


ſmooth, bright, or curious, by burniſhing, 
as plate, copper, &c. 


formerly a market weekly on Thus ſday, but 
fince the diſſolution of a famous nunnery that 
was here, the market has been diſcontinued, 
and the town is reduced to a village; diſtant 
—_ Londin 87 computed, and 104 meaſured 
miles. 


accompliſhed with all manner of genteel arts, 
or uſeſul learning. 


policy, or the well regulating and beni 


POLL (S.) che head or upper part of the bo- 


POLL (V.) to ſhave the hair from off the 


POE 


a ſtate or kingdom; a wiſe or cunning 


well-contrived, belonging to politicks. 


moral philoſophy, that relates to the wel. 
governing a ſtate or kingdom; alſo df. 
courſes or treatiſes upon publick affairs and 
government. 

O'LITY-MASTER (S.) a publick officer 
in Copenhagen in Dexmark, whoſe buſines i 
to ſee that good orders are kept and obſerved 
in the city ; he is alſo to ſee that merchant 
ſell warrant · ble commodities, and that th 
do not interlope upon one another, and if 
any ſuch diſputes ariſe, he is the umpire to 
decide the controverſy ; he is likewiſe to in- 
ſpect the publick buildings, draw-bridgn, 
and canals, to take cate that the ſtreet are 
kept paved and clean, that no prohibited 
goods be brought in, that the town be 4 
ways well ſupplied with bread-corn, and that 
it is ſold at a reaſonab'e price, and that proper 
aſſiſtance be always ready to extinguiſh fires, 
c. for which purpoſe certain watchmen we 
conſtantly kept in pay, and all other perſon 
are not to come near any houſe on fire with- 
in a preſcribed diſtance, to prevent thefts and 
hurts that may be committed and received at 
ſuch times; he licewiſe rates the price cf 
travelling in their open waggons, looks after 
the king's game, and ſuppreſſes riots ot Gil. 
turbances of the ſoldiers, who are not per- 
mitted to walk the ſtreets aſter the tattoo hay 
gone about, &c. 


dy ; alſo a roll or liſt of names entered upon 
chufing members to ſerve in parliament, &. 
to know who is a proper voter, and who # 
not. 


head ; alſo to give in a perſon's name, that 
he votes for a particular perſon, &c. to ſere 
in a particular office, &c. 


Paulterers to fatten their fowls with that 
they keep in coops, made of bran and mal 
mixed, &c. alſo the name of the chub- fil; 
and with the Huntſmen, the name of a det 
that has ſhed or caſt his horns z alſo an di 
tree that has been often lopped. 


particular diſeaſe that breaks ont in the nech 
of horſes. 

PO'LLING (S.) cutting off the hair from! 
perſon's head; alſo the taking or giving 3 pc. 
ſon's name in the choice of magiſtrates, & 

POLL- 3 bs, PO'LL-TAX (8. + 
ney rai Wa tax upon every 
head in kh, which is ſuppoſed to l 
rated at a certain ſum. 

POLLU'TE (V.) to profane, defile, or makt 
a thing naſty, dirty, or filthy, or io 7 


POL 


gaing them, when there were other con- 
reniences more proper for that uſe, &c. 2 
)LLU TEDNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of a place or perſon that is rendered unfit for 
the performance of religious duties. 
?OLLUTION (S.) uncleanneſs, defilement, &c, 
POLT (S.) a blow, ſtroke, or knock on the 
head or pate, y 
POLYE'DRON or POLY HE'DRON (S.) in 
Gemetry, is a ſolid conſiſting of many plain 
ſides or faces j in Opticks, it is a glaſs conſiſt- 
ing of many plain ſur faces diſpoſed into a 
eonvex form, whereby it repreſents one 
thing as a great many, and therefore vulgarly 
caled a multiplying-glaſs. 

0LY/GAMIST (S.) a perſon that has more 
wives or huſtands than one at the ſame 
time; in the 16th century, a ſe& whoſe 
head or patron was Bernardinus Ochinus, who 
had been general of the Capuchins, and after- 
wards profeſſed himſelf a proteſtant, &c. 
maintained, that every man might lawfully 
have as many wives as he pleaſed, for which, 
vith many other errors, they were ſup- 
preſſed ; theſe were called as y 2 
OLYGAMY (S.) the act of having, or the 
doftrine of maintaining that a perſon may 
hwfully have as many wives as he pleaſes at 
the ſame time; formerly among the Jes, 
and ſtil among the Turks, Perfians, Sc. this 
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r (iſ. was the univerſal practice, though ſome rab- 
pers bins affirm, that the law does not allow any 
o ha more than one wife at a time; but theſe are 

looked upon no better than hereticks among 
ie bo them, the majority of the Fewiſh doors 
upon maintaining it lawful to have as many as a 
, &t, man pleaſes, but for political ends they re- 
tho U truned men to four; polygamy continued a- 


mong the Jes till the reigns of Theodoſtus, 
Aradus, and Honorius, who publiſhed _ 
ſcript that no Jetu for the future ſhould have 
more wives than one at a time; it has been 
the univerſal practice of the weſtern part of 
the world to have but one wife, both before 
and fince Chriſtianity was received. 

VLY'GARCHY (s.) the government of any 
ſate or kingdom that is in the hands of 


many perſons, 

VLYGLOTT (s.) the Bible in many or ſe- 
real languages; Francis Chimenes de Sineros, 
cardinal, and archbiſhop of Toledo, was the 
firſt that publiſhed a work of this nature, 
called the Bible of tum, in which was 
the Hebrew text as the Jews read it, the 
Greet verfion of the Septuogint, the Latin 
werfion of St. Jerome, com called the 
Fugate; and laftly, the Chaldee paraphraſe 
of Onleles „ upon the Pentateuch only, to 
Which is added a dictionary of the Hebrew 
nd Chaldee words in the Bible 3 this was 
printed anno 1515, and what is moſt re- 
markable therein, is, that the Greek text of 
the New Teſtament is printed without ac- 
Au or aſpirates, becauſe the moſt ancient 


wuvſcripts had none 3 the Jews have alſo 


POL 


Polyghitt: ; thoſe of Conflantinepie have printed 
—— — in the form of 


/ Tetraplas, which are in four languages, win. 


the Hebrew text of Moſes, the Chaldee para- 
phraſe of Onkeles, the Arabick tranſlation of 
R. Saadias, and the Perfian verſion of an- 
other Jew ; others have the two firſt above, 
and the vulgar Greek, and a Spaniſh tranſla- 
tion, but all in the Hebreto characters ; moſt 
nations have now publiſhed a Polyglort Bible, 
in which there are additions or variations 
from one another. 
PO'LYGON (S.) all figures in G that 
conſiſt of more fides than four, when 
they are equal one to another, they are called 
regular polygons, as hexagons, octagons, &. 
when unequal, irregular ons ; in Fortifþ- 
cation, it is a term much uſed, and fignifies 
ſometimes the works themſelves, and ſome- 
times the ſpot or ground marked out to raiſe 
works of defence upon in that form, and are 
accordingly denominated as they are ſituated z 
ſo the interior polygon is the main body of 
the work or town, excluding the out-works 
and the exterior polygon is the out-lines of l 
the works, drawn from one outmoſt angle 
to another quite round about. 
POLY'GONAL (A.) ſomething having the 
ſhape or properties of a polygon. 
POLY'GONAL NUMBERS (S.) in Avitho 
metict, are the ſums of arithmetieal progreſ- 
fions beginning at unity. 
PO'LYGRAM (S.) any figure conſiſting 
many ſides or lines. : 
POLY'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing 
in cyphers, and alſo of ing ſuch 


writings. | 

POLYHY'MNIA (S.) one of the nine muſes 3 
the poets feigned that ſhe took care of hiſto- 
ry; others that ſhe preſided over rhetorick, 
and for that reaſon they picture her wearing 
a crown of pearls, and a white robe, and her 
right-hand moving, as if ſhe were haran- 
guing, holding in her left-hand a ſcroll of 
paper, whereon was written ſuadere ; others 
faid that ſhe prefided over hymns, ſongs, and 
muſick. 

POLY'LOGY . (S.) talkativeneſe, full of prate 
and babble. 

POLY'MATHY (S.) univerſal learning, or 
being ſkilled in almoſt all arts and ſciences. 

POLYNO' MIAL (S.) any thing that has 
different names, from whence the Algebraifh 
call thoſe quantities that conſiſt of many dif- 
ferent parts or members by this name. 

POLY'PODES (S.) any creature that has ma+ 
ny feet, ſuch as hog-lice, &c. 

PO'LYPUS (S.) in Surgery, is a ſwelling in 
the hollow of the noſtrils, which is two- 
fold, either like a tent, which is called 
coma, or one that has many branches or feet, 
which extend either to the out-fide of the 
noſe, or the in-fide of the mouth; the co- 
lour is ſometimes white, oftentimes reddiſh, 
and ſometimes black and livid ; theſe fort of 
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' excreſtences happen ſometimes in the heart, | pleaſe her in form of an old woman 
+ and in the cavities of the thicker membrane inſinuating himſelf by pleaſant 8 2 — 
of che brain, as well as in the hollow of the - then forcing her perfor, ſhe afierncd yn po NI 
- noſe, conſent. rown 
PO'EYSARCHY G.) corpuleney, or fatneſe POMP (S.) the grandeur, noiſe, and hew my nh 
of bedy, much fleſh. by kings, ambaſſadors, &c. at pablick eg. Th 
PO'LYSCOPE {(S.) a glaſs fo made and con-] tnes, ſhews, feaſts, &c. POOL 
tried as to malte one object appear as though | PO'MPOUS (A.) gaudy, Oately, magnigcen port 
it were a great many, a multiplying-glaſs. ſhewy, &c, 1 ' itfelf, 
POLYSY'LLABLE IS.) a word that is coms | POND (S.) a ſtanding water, uſually coletbe hos 
-- poſed of many ſounds or ſyllables. | by digging away the earth, to receive the gate; 
POMA'DA (S.) the exerciſe of vaulting the | water - that falls from the Deighbourig of ſt⸗ 
1 wooden horſe, by laying one hand only on] grounds, &c. for cattle to drink in the on 8 
the pommel of the ſaddle, | fields, or a place made to waſh bort b. great 
POMA*DO or FOMA TUM G.) a compoſi- | ſtable- yards, . up to 
tion or ointment made of the pulp of »pples, | PO'NDER (V.) to think, confider, or dels det 
- Hog's- hid, dc. and uſed to the hair and ſkin | rate apy thing in one's mind. which 
of ladies, children, c. PO'NDERABLE (A.) that may be weigh others 
POM A'NDER (S.) a muſk-ball made of ſe- or thought of. ſends t 
veral ſweet- ſeented ingredients, as amber- | PONDEROUS (A.) weighty, heary, nl. Iy two 
ercaſe, muſk, civet, benzoin, oil of cloves, five, ſubſtantial. by ; 
; . with fome reſinous matter to harden it, | PONDEROUSNESS or PONDERO'SITY "nn 
* that it may be made or rolled up into balls, (S.) heavineſs, weightineſs, kt. POOL ( 
* POME (V.] to grow to a round head like an PONT EERACT or PO'NTFRACT GU fed by 
F / apple. | the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhrre, is a town wy POOP ( 
a i POMEGRANATE (s.) a ſort of apple, the] pleaſantly Gtuated in a tract of ground much a ſlert 
14 | | fruit of a tree of this name, being a ſort of | Noted for the great plenty of liquarice 2n over tl 
' bx apple coveted with a reddiſh rind, and alſo fkirworts growing round it; it is a mil in uin e 
. f red within,* which opens lengthways, and| length, and the buildings neat z its market u POOP ( 
'Þ ewe many red grains within, full of juice] every Saturday well furniſhed with met, oo 
v4 Klee wine, with little kernels ; the repreſen- corn, and all other proviſions, and its fin help of 
4 $4 tation of this frvit with golden bells were put] are very large for ſheep, beaſts, and horks, the nec 
1 2 ornaments at the bottom of the Jeruiſb eſpecially about Palm. Sunday, and the firſt of of a 
4 - high-prieft's blue robe or ephod ; the tree or September ; it is à corporation that (ſends two or hay | 
$9 -hrub on which the fruit grows is very com-{ members to parliament, governed by 2 mai P00 RN 
h J mon, and is of two kinds, the wild and do- and 12 aldermen, who are all juftices of th any th 
15 meſtick z the cultivated one dis 2 ſmall — — —_ 3 133 computed, full vig 
4 : lay boughs, armed with pri , and] and 170 meaſured mile: FIVE or mon 
| pos — 2 reddiſh — are PO'NTIFF (S.) a chief or high prieſt, an (V. 
mall like thoſe of myrrh, but not ſo ſharp, | now uſually applied to the pops, ing of ; 
of a green colour drawing towards red; its 25 (A.) ſomething belonging u . 
bloom is large and beautiful, of a red in-“ -prieſt. urprize 
elining to no and compoſed of ſeveral | PONTI'FICAL (S.) a book in the church of OP (S.) 
6 - Nalks in the form of a roſe, in the hollow _ — — e = 
I of the cup, which is oblong, hard, purple, | fo the creating pontifts, &c. | 
v4 — the form of a bell; — PONTIFICA'LIA (S.) the arg Fun, &c 
17 pomegranate tree ſometimes bears double flow- | ornaments of a biſhop or chief prieft, * VPE (: 
"i | ere, and then it has no fruit; in Peru ſome | be is dreſſed in his diſtinguiſhing Sy tain und 
* of this fruit is ſaid to have been WN as{ appear in publick upon any occahon wiat- — 
+ large as a barrel, and that the Spaniards, by | ever. . 3 : 
2 — of curioſity, carry them in the proceſ- ins" rarer (S.) the reign or time the throats a 
10 fon of the ſacrament. any one exerciſes the authority of Wl were na 
. PO'MMEL or PU'MMEL (S.) a piece of | alſo the name of the dominions belonging covered 
TIF metal on the top, and in the middle of the | tbe pope. 9 — 
3 dale · bow, to which the holſters or piſtol- | PONTLE'VIS (S.) a term in the Mang. * 32 
1 caſes, the ſlirrups, &c. are faſlened; alſo the] 2 diſorderly rifing upon the _—_— 3 
8 top or round knob of the hilt or handle of a | horſe, whereby arg are a © 
1 fword, coming over upon his back, and ſo — 
BL (V.) to thump or beat a perſon ing his rider. 
3 Mer or — way PO'NTON or FLOA'TING BRIDGE (5) a as b 
POMO NA (S.) was by the ancients called the | an invention to paſs over the —.— — — t 
goddeſs of fruits and gardens, wos beloved by | two great boats placed at 2 ma — — ol 
Vertummt, who is faid to have the power of | from one another, both 2 . 1 
appearing in any ſhape, and who, after vari- the interval between them, yt fuck = 
eu transformations, had the good fortune to | the ſides, and built fo Rrong, 8 0 
" , | + 


POP 
der horſe, cannon, rc. belonging to an 


50 NTYPOLE S.) in Mormouthſbire, a ſmall 
town, noted for its iron mills ; its market is 
weekly on Saturday 3 diſtant from London 
113 computed, and 136 meaſured miles. 

POOL (S.) in Dorſerſbrre, à conſiderable fea- 

town, which is a borough and county of 
itlelf, incloſed on all ſides by the ſea, except 
the north, where it is walled in, and has a 
eate; the houſes are generally low, and built 
of one; it has a good haven, and carries 
on u canficerable trade in fiſh ; it lies in a 
dent bay, or inlet of the ſea, which comes 
up to the town 3 it is noted for having the 
del and largeſt oyſters in Great Britain, 
which afford more and larger pearls than any 
others 3 it is governed by a mayor, &c. and 
(ends two members to parliament ; has week- 
ly two markets, vin. on Monday and Thurſ- 
u; diftant from London 88 computed, and 
111 meaſured miles. 

POOL ($.) a water confined in a place, and 

fed by a ſpring. 

00P (S.) in a Ship, is the uppermoſt part of 
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| much a fern of the ſhip's hull, and is the deck 
ce 20d over that which is commonly called the cap- 
nile in tain's cabbin. 


POOP (V.) to let a ſmall fart. 
P00R (A.) needy, indigent, that wants the 
help or charitable aſſiſtance of others, to get 


horks, the neceſſary conveniences of life z alſo ſpoken 
firſt of of a ſheep, ox, fowl, &c. that is very lean, 
ads ter or has but little fleſh, 

 mayit P00'RNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 


any thing that is not plump, juicy, or in 
full vigour z alſo of one that has no wealth 
or money, 

POP (V.) to make a ſmall noiſe like the fly- 
ing of a cork out of a bottle; alſo to come 


o jump upon a perſon unexpectedly, or by 
1 e 


prize, 
POP (S.) any ſudden noiſe made by the ir- 
regular diſcharge of a ſmall gun, the for- 
eng 22 out of a pop- 
tun, &c, 
OPA (S.) among the old Romans, were cer- 
tain under officers belonging to the ſacrifices, 
whoſe buſineſs was to furniſh the cattle ne- 
celary for that purpoſe, and to cut their 
me that throats after they were knocked down ; they 
were naked to the navel, and from thence 
Grered to the mid-leg with a linen apron, 
ad the ſkin of a beaſt ; on their heads they 
had a crown of laurel, 
Ok (S.) the chief or head biſhop of the 
Reman communion, who pretends to have 
authority over the whole Chriſtian church, 
under the pretence of being St. Peter's ſucceſ- 
lar, as biſhop of Rome, though ſome have 
iſerted that St. Peter never was at Rome, 
P EDOM (S.) the office, dignity, or au- 
— 1 + þope;z allo the diſtrift and time 
. - 

ta ws 'oog 4s any 08 perſon, exerciſes 


of the 


nputed, 
ſt, 1 


ring d 
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of the church of Rome, in reſpect to the 
hierarchy, &c. contrary and diſtinct from 
Chriſtianity. 

PO'PINJAY (S.) a parrot of a greeniſh co- 
lour ; alſo a pale green colour, 

PO'PISH (A.) inclined or belonging to popery. 

PO'PLAR or ASP-TREE (S.) a tree that 
principally thrives in marſhy ground. 

PO'PPY (S.) a plant or flower of a fine ſcarlet 
colour, frequently growing among corn z the 
juice is ſaid to be of a ſomniferous nature. 

PO'PULACE (S.) the common people, or the 
loweſt, meaneſt, and leaſt cultivated part of 
every nation. 

PO PULAR (A.) ſomething very common, or 
well received among the generality ; alſo diſ- 
eaſes that affect all ſorts of people, ſometimes 
called epidemical; alſo common notions, or 
vulgar errors, that are handed from one to 
another, by cuſtom or tradition, without 
having examined the reaſon or foundation of 
them, are called popular errors. 

PO'PULATE (V.) originally means to deſtroy 
or unpeople a nation or country, but is now 
often uſed to fill or furniſh a barren land 
with people. | 

PO'RCELAIN or PU'RCELAIN (S.) that 
fine, beautiful, and ſtrong ſort of earthen 
ware, commonly called china ware; and 
ſometimes the chalky ſort of earth, whereof 
that commodity is made, is called by this 


about 20 or 30 leagues from Kimterchim, a 
city of the empire of China, where the fine 
of this commodity is made, from whence it 
is brought in great quantities in pieces in the 


the powder thrown into jars of water, where 
it is well ſtirred with an iron inſtrument, af- 
ter which, ſettling a while, a white ſcum of 
the thickneſs of about four or five fingers is 
taken off, and put into another veſſel of wa- 
ter, and ſo continues till nothing but the 
gravel is left, which is again pounded, &c. 
ſo that the notion of being made of the pow - 
der of oyſter-ſhells buried many yrars ut der 
ground is a mere vulgar error; there is a 
ſmall white ſea ſhell-iſh found along with 
the ſponges, the ſhells whereof pounded, 
ſore have imagined was an ingredient to 
compole the paſte, whereof the china-ware 
was made. 

PORCH (S.) in ArchrteFure, a ſmall entrance 
or landing-place before temples, churches, or 
palaces, ſupported by columns crowned with 
a pediment, &c. uſually placed before the 
principal door of the building, 

PO'RCUPINE (S.) a creature about the fize 

of a ſmall dog, armed with ſharp and long 

prickles, which it can dart or ſhoot forth for 
its defence at its pleaſure. 

PORE (V.) to look ftedfaftly, long, and cloſe 

to or upon any thirg, 

PORES (S.) {mall inperceptible holes in -= 


PO/PERY. (s.) the principles and praQitices 


name; it is found in quarries of two ſorts, ' 


form of bricks, which are pounded fine, and 
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fin of all living creatures, through which, 

© Great and other vaporous effluviums perſpire 
through the 3 in all inanimate bodies, 
they are thoſe ſmall or interſtices be- 
tween the particles of matter, that conſti- 
tute every body, the greatneſs in fize or 
quantity whereof is what gives the relative 
weight or gravity between different bodies, 

PORFSTICK- METHOD (S.) in Mathema- 
ticks, is that which determines, when, by 
what means, and how many various ways a 

may be ſolved. 

PORKET or PO'RKER (S.) a young hog, 
ſomewhat larger and older than may deno- 
minate it a pig. 

PO*RLOCE (S.) on the weſtern point of So- 
merſetſhire, is an indifferent harbour on the 
Severn Sea, which is but very little fre- 

ted ; its market is now diſcontinued ; 
aan from Landon 136 computed, and 164 
meaſured miles. 

FORO STT V or PO'ROUSNESS (S.) the be- 
ing full, or having a great number of pores, 
or ſmalVinterſtices. 

PO'ROUS (A.) ſpungy, hollow, full of cavi- 
ties, holes, or interſtices. 

PO'RPHYRY (S.) an exceeding hard ſort of 
marble of a browniſh red colour, much va- 
hed by the ancients, and principally found in 
Egypt ; it is fo exceedingly hard, that no 
tools are found ſufficient to cut it, ſo as to 
make buſto's, &c. of it. 

PO/RPOISE or PO'RPUS (S.) a fort of fiſh 
called a ſea hog, ſaid to be very good eating. 

PO'RRAGE, PO'RRIDGE, or PO'TTAGE 
(S.) the liquor wherein fleſh has been boiled, 
mixed with oatmeal, herbs, &c. 

FO'RRENGER (s.) a ſmall, flat veſſel, uſu- 
ally holding about a pint, out of which it is 
cuſtomary to ſup or eat broth or pottage, &c. 

PORT (S.) ſometimes means the gefture, gait, 

or behaviour of a perſon ; ſometimes the 
opening or hole, out of which in a ſhip the 
guns are put through the ſhip's fides, which 
are of various fizes, according to the bulk of 
the ſhip, or ordnance uſed therein ; alſo the 

Place or haven from whence or to where a 

ſhip fails, or is directed; alſo the court of 

the grand ſeignior at Conflantinrple ; alſo the 
principal city for import or export of goods in 

Portugal ; alſo a harbour or place fit for ſhip- 

ing to come in and out, and ride ſafely. 

PORT (V.) in Navigation, is a word uſed in 
conding the ſhip when ſhe is right before the 
wind, or if the weather-ſheet be aft as far as 
the bull - head, they ſay, Steddy a port, Cc. 

PO'RTABLE (A.) any thing that is of a 
ſmall fize and weight, and ſo may eaſily be 
carried from place to place. 

PO'RTABLENESS (S.) the capacity of things 
being eafily moved from place to place. 

PO'RTAGE (S.) money paid as a duty or tax 
upon any ſhip's coming into an harbour or 


POR 


larger; alſo a little arch over a a 
PORTCU'LLIS, PORTCULLICEh 0 
of SA RAZ INE (S.) in Ftifeatin, i f. 1 
veral large pieces of wood laid acroſs one f. 85 
other, pointed at the ends with iron, th, N 
whole reſembling a harrow, uſed tu b. fo 
over the gates of fortified places, always — POR” 
to drop down, to prevent or keep out an ere. ly 
my s coming by ſurprize, in the room « POR) 
which now argues are uſed ; which fee, civi 
PORTE'ND (v.) to ſoretel, foreſhew, or is Fre P 
dicate ſomething that is yet to come, a 
PORTE'NT (S.) ſomething that bas the ry to | 
perty of foretelling, or indicating ſomethin * 
that is yet to come. ar fn 
PO'RTER (S.) ſometimes means one of ths POR) 
ſet of men that make it their buſines to cn. ny 
ry burdens or goods from one plate to ng 6 2 
ther, to lade and unlade ſhips, &c. and fone POUR? 
times a perſon that is appointed in 2 no large! 
man's houſe, &c. to open and ſhut the dove, of an 
to take meſſages, &c. there is alfo the pate fuch 
of the parliament, who attends at the dv havy 
of that houſe, and has many privileges; a and | 
the porter of the courts of juſtice, who er: mayo 
ries a white wand before the juſtices in em, mark 
PO'RTERAGE (S.) the wages or hire ji flored 
for, or due to a porter for his work. two r 
PO'RT- HOLE (S.) an opening cr hole left Lunch 
the fide of a ſhip, wall, Kc. through which POSE ( 
cannon, or other large guns may be fired ws ties, t 
on an enemy, &c. ence, 
PO'RTICO (S.) ſometimes means only : mr“ 
porch or covered place before the door d ſtandin 
ſome great building, as thoſe of the nor PO'SING 
and ſouth doors of St. Paul's church in Lu ing to 
don; and ſometimes it means the fame vi ITI 
1azza ; which ſee. thing i 
PO'R TION (S.) the lot, ſhare, or part of u POSI'TI 
large quantity of money, lands, goods, & allo th 
that is aſſigned to, or the right of one per! thing } 
where there are many; and is common afſertior 
ſpoke of the dowry or fortune that a fathe lled | 
gives his ſon or daughter, either at the tin all adv 
of their beginning trade or buſineſs in by, and 
world, or of marriage. | number 
PO RTION (v.) to divide a whole thing it tording 
parts, or to give a fortune to a young mani if the a 
woman. your wi 
PO'RTLINESS (S.) ſtatelineſs, majeſticains Proporti 
handſomneſs, luſtineſs. lefſer th 
PORTMA'NTEAU or PORTMANTUAS by; in 
(S.) ſometimes means a leather bag that tn called /, 
vellers put cloaths or other neceſſaries in, when tl 
buckle upon their horſes behind the fat parts pre 
and ſometimes it means ſuch convenience! © = 
joinery 3s are made in 2 to nad; 
the — garments on. £3 number 
PO'RTRAIT (S.) is a term in Paintiy, then wor 
ticularly reſtrained to thoſe picture tba "i 3nd the 
drawn from, and deſigned to be the end f Lett., 
— . = 
e particular perſon, in oppoßtion 0 

tory-painting, that only expres 2 


* 
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raſſion in \ without having regard to 
rticular perſon. ; 

STAT TRE (s.) the aft of drawing or 

repreſenting A particular perſon in figure, ſo 

a5 to be eafily known that is the perſon de- 


tra- (v.) to draw, deſcribe, or live- 
lily ſet forth a perſon or thing. 
PORT-REE'VE (S.) 4 governor, or principal 
civil magiſtrate of a ſmall ſea-port town, 
Fre PORTS (5.) certain ſea-port towns that 
are open or free for merchants of all nations 
to bring their commodities to, and to load 
and unload their ſhips, without paying cuſtom 
or toll, &c. 
PO'RTSALE (S.) a publication for the ſale of 
any fort of commodities, but eſpecially for 
6 as ſoon as brought into the harbour. 
PURTSMOUTH (S.) in Hampſhire, has the 
lrgeſt and ſtrongeſt gariſon and fortifications 
of any ſea-port in England ; its ſituation is 
ſuch as to render it the beſt ſecurity for the 
havy in Great Britain; it is a wel- inhabited 
and thriving corporation, governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, &c. and has two great 
markets weekly on Thur day and Saturday, 
flored with all forts of proviſions ; it ſends 
two members to parliament 53 diſtant from 
Lonom bo computed, and 73 meaſured miles. 
POSE (V.) to puzzle or ſet one with difficul- 
ties, to try a perſon's {kill in any art or ſci- 
ence, by thcroughly examining him. 
POSE' (S.) in _— fignifies any creature 
ſanding ſtill upon all its four feet. 
PO'SING (S.) trying, examining, endeavour- 
ing to puzzle or non- plus. 
P0'SITE (V.) to put, place, ſet, or lay a 
thing in a particular ſituation. 
POSITION S.) a ſeating, placing, or laying ; 
allo the relation that one perſon, place, or 
thing has to another; alſo a propoſition or 
aſſertion ; in Arithmetich, there is a rule 
alled by this name, becauſe any number at 
all adventures is taken to work the queſtion 
by, and ſo is put inſtead of the reel or ttue 
rumber ſought, with which you work ac- 
wording to the condition of the queſtion ; and 
if the anſwer comes out the number ſought, 
your work is over ; if not, then you have a 
proportional number found, either greater or 
leſſer than the true number ſought, to find it 
by; and this rule is divided into two parts, 
called fing/e and double poſition 3 the fingle is 
when there is a partition of numbers into 
parts propottional ; in which caſe, to find out 
the truth, put that number which is the re- 
fult of the ſuppoſition firſt, the ſuppoſed 
tumber ſecond, and the given number third, 
then work as in the common rule of three, 
ind the fourth nutnber will be that which is 
loupht aſter : But if there be no partition in 


e ftaturt 


| numbers to make a proportion, then you 
tion to RY vod uſe the rule of double poſition, that is, 
* jou muſt make two ſuppoſitions; and if nei- 


— 


er chem anſwers the queſtion, obſerve 


ticular place to do a particular act, &c. 
- " FOST 
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whether the errors are both too much or too 
little, multiply each error by the contrary 
poſition, and ſubſtract the leſſer product from 
the greater, and the leſſer error from the 
greater, and make the difference of the pro- 
duQts a dividend, and of the errors a diviſor ; 
but if the errots are one too little, and the 
other too much, add the ucts together, 
and the ſum of the errors ſhall be the diviſor, 
and the quotients in either caſe ſhall be the 
number ſought. 

PO STTIVE (A.) certain, ſute, not to be 
gainſaid, obſtinate. 

PO'SITIVENESS (S.) certainty, ſuteneſs, ob- 
ſtinateneſs, &c. 

PO'SITURE (S.) the diſpoſition, placing, or 
fituation of any thing. 

PO'SSE (S.) a large number of perſons aſſem- 
bled together, to execute ſome purpoſe. 

POSSE'SS (V.) to enjoy, to have the uſe, be- 
nefit, or command of a thing. 

POSSE'SSION (S.) the having any thing in 
our own keeping or power ; in Law, he that 
is the preſent occupier, though it be by diſſe- 

fin, hath right to any land, houſe, &c. a- 
gainſt all others; but him that hath the pro- 

right from conveyance or deſcent, and 
bath not yet actually taken the regular 4. 
fion by entering into or upon it; among the 
Divines, it means a perſon's being actuated 
by an evil ſpirit, 

POSSE'SSIVE ( A.) ſomething belonging to 
poſſeſſion ; alſo a Crammatical Term for ſuch 
adjectives as fignify the property, right to, 
or poſſeſſion of ſomething. 

PO'SSET (S.) a particular fort of liquor made 
by the mixing milk with beer or wine and 
water, &c. which occaſioning the milk to 
curdle, and the curd being ſkimmed off, the 
remaining liquor is called whey or poſt. 

POSSIBULITY or PO'SSIBLENESS (S.) 
the condition or circumſtance of thing 
that may, or may not, be done or ed. 

PO'SSIBLE (A.) ſomething that may, or 
may not be done. 

POST (S.) ſometimes means a ſtake or ſhort 
piece of timber put into the ground, to ſe- 
parate that part of a road or fireet where foot-- 
paſſengers and carriages are to go; and ſome- 
times thoſe perſons that are appointed by pub- 
lick authority to carry letters, &c. from one 
part of a city or kingdom to another, &c. in 
War, it means any ſpot of ground, whether 
fortified or not, which is capable of lodging 
ſoldiers, and according to its ſituation may be 
called an advanced pot, Sc. alſo the office 
or ſtation that an officer, miniſter of ſtate, 
&c. diſcharges, is called a pf. 

POST (V.) in Merchandize, is to colle& the 
particulars of each perſon's account into one 
leaf or place, that it may always readily ap- 
pear, whether he be a debtor or a creditor 3 
alſo to carry. or make haſte to or from a 
place; alſo to fix or appoint perſons at a par- 
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PO'STAGE (S.) money paid for the carrying 
or bringing a letter, &c. by the publick 


ſt. 
POSTERIOR (A.) that comes after, or later | 


than another. ; 

POSTE'RITY (S.) children, or the deſcen- 
dants of a family, &c. that come hereafter, 

PO'STERN (S.) a ſmall door or paſſage in a 

larger, and commonly now means thoſe paſ- 
ſages that are made on each fide the publick 
gates, for foot-paſſengers to avoid coaches, 
carts, horſes, &c. in Fortification, it is a lit- 
tle door in the flank of a baſtion, &c. to go 
in and out privately, without being perceived 
by the enemy, for the purpoſe of giving or 
tting relief, or making allies, &c. 
STHUMOUS (A.) any thing that is pub- 
liſhed after the death of the author ; alſo a 
perſon born after the death of his father, 

PO'STIL (S.) a ſhort diſcourſe or explanation 

of a word, matter, or ſubject. 

POSTI'LLION (S.) one who rides upon one of 

the foremoſt horſes, when a coach has fix to 

draw it. 

PO ST- OFFICE (S.) a publick houſe, place, 
or office, appointed to take in or ſend away 
letters, &e. 

POST POLITE (S.) the Pd:/b nobility and 
gentry, which make up or conflitute the 
common-wealth of that country ; this no- 
bleſſe is very numerous, and every fingle per- 
ſon that belongs to this diviſion has the ſame 
liberty of voting, and each of their votes has 

the ſame authority, ſo that a fingle gentle- 
man, though the meaneft in the kingdom, 
may hinder the reſolution of a whole diet, 
and the election of a king; for in Poland 
publick buſineſs is not carried by a plurality of 
votes, but a univerſality or nemine contradi- 
cente ; this great body meets but ſeldom, wiz, 
at the election of a king, and when there is 


% 


to be a general rendezvous of the horſe, | 


which latter is called the Ruſſia poſi-polite, 
which with them fignifies the marching or 
mounted poſt- polite. 

POSTPO'NE.(V.) to put back, or behind, to 
delay, defer, or put off, from one time to 
another. 

PO'ST-CRIPT (S.) an addition to a letter, or 
ſomething wrote at the bottom, after it was 
ſuppoſed to be ii niſhed. 

POSTULA'TA (S.) certain principles in any 
art or ſcience, that are allowed or granted to 
be known truthsz and ſo in Matbematicks, 
any clear evident propoſition, that affirms or 
denies that ſomething may or may not be 
done, is called a te, 

PO'STURE (S.) the gefture of the body that 
a perſon ſtands in, or a figure is drawn or 
carved in; alſo the ftate or condition of a 

eo or publick — | 

SY (S.) a ſhort ſentence frequently engray- 
ed in the inſide of a gold-ring, uſe * 
riages or otherwiſe ; allo a noſegay of various 

flowers, &c. 
* i 


# 
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POT (S.) a common name to all thoſe ing. 
ing veſſels that are made of pewter or copper; 
alſo to thoſe veſſels that are uſed for belli 
victuals in, and are hung over the fire by a, 
iron bale or handle. k 
PO TABLE (A.) any thing that is fit to, or 
may be drank. 
PO TAGE or PO"TTAGE (S.) an extabls 
liquor, ſometimes made by boiling meat n 
water, and mixing oatmeal, peaſe, herbs cut 
1 * &c. in it. 
O TENT (A.) powerful, mi 
ere a great 22 
TENTATE (S.) any king or pri 
has the dominion or — . 
any kingdom or ſtate. 
POTENTIAL (A.)] that may or can ad « 
do any thing, powerful, mighty, 
POTENTIAL CAUTERY S.] in S, 
is a medicine compoſed of lime, ſosp, &, 
and laid on to a boil, &c. to prevent its mor 
tifying or 2 further; and when a hot 
iron, &c. is applied, it is called an adh 
caut . 


ery. , 

POTE'NTIAL COLDNESS (s.) is the ply: 
fical name to thoſe medicines or ingredient 
that are not remarkably cold to the touch, 
but in their internal effects and operations; and 
thus a plant or drug, &c. is ſaid to be cold in 
the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. degree. 

POTENTIA'LITY or POTE'NTIALNES 
(S.) the ſtate or condition of any perſon ot 
thing, that has power, efficacy, or pollibilty 
of being or doing. 

PO'T-GUN (S.) a mock gun, or play-thing 
for ſchool-boys, conſiſting of a wooden tube 
turned ſomewhat like the cylindrical part d 
a cannon, or the barrel of a common hand- 
gun, open at both ends, one of which ben 
ſtuffed or ſtopped up with a pellet of tos, 
&c. another of the ſame kind is vioeaty 
thruſt into the other end by a rammer mad 
on purpoſe, which ſo compreſſes the ir l 
tween the two pellets, that the firſt flics out 
with a conſiderable force and noiſe. 

PO'THER (S.) a great buſtle, fir, noi, 
examination after, or muttering about ay 
thing. 

PO'T-HERB (S.) a ſavoury, aromatick greet, 
c. uſ:d to boil in broth, ſuch as thyms, 
leeks, onions, &c. 

PO'TION (S.) a drzught of any liquid mati, 
eſpecially of a phyſical compoſition. 

POTNTADES (s.) goddeſſes among the 4 
cients, that were ſuppoſed to inſpire perſon 
with rage and fury, to whom they ſacrifices 
pigs to appeaſe them, believing that th 
came to eat them from off the altar when & 
crificed ; alſo the name of a fountain thi 
made thoſe mad that drank of it. 

PO'TSHERD (S.) a piece of a broken pul 
or earthen pan, &c. jars 

POTTER (S.) a perſon that makes ot 
in earthen ware. 


PO'TTLE (S.) half a gallon, or a bot, 0 
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8rawberries, raſberries, &c. . are frequently 
brooght to market in pottle baſkets. 
P(/TTON (S.) in Bedfordſhire, which though 
but a ſmalltown, has weekly a great mar- 
ket on Saturday; diſtant from London 37 
computed, and 43 meaſured miles. 
POT-VA'LIANT (A.) the adventuring vpon 
dangerous enterprizes, when a perſon's ſpirits 
are raiſed by ſtrong liq.aors, which he would 
no ways attempt when ſober. 
POUCH s.) a ſmall bag, purſe, or pocket; 


ry corn, to put it in, and prevent its rolling 
bickwirds and forwards, &c. 
OVERTY (S.) the ſtate or miſerable condi- 
tion of thoſe who have neither money nor 
the neceſſaties of life, nor proper means 
to provide themſelves therewith ; alſo a god- 
defs adored by the Pagant, but ſo as to diſco- 
ver more fear than love or reverence for; 
though ſhe was eſteemed the mother of in- 
dufiry and uſeful arts, yet ſhe was repreſent- 
ed like a fury, pale, fierce, famiſhed, and 
ready to deſpair ; ſome made her the daugh- 
ter of luxury and idleneſs. | 
P0ULTERER (S.) one who makes a trade 
to breed, buy, and ſell all ſorts of eatable 
fowls or birds. | 
0ULTIS or PU'LTIS (S.) in Surgery, is 2 
medicine compoſed of bread boiled very ſoft, 
and fo mixed with ointments, &c. and laid 
on to a ſwelling, inflammation, &c. ſome- 
times it is compoſed of bran, oatmeal, &c. | 
VULTON (S.) in Lancaſhire, bas weekly a 
tood market on Monday; diſtant from Lon- 
an 168 computed, and 210 meaſured miles. 
OULTRY (S.) all forts of tame fowls, that 
ne uſually kept about a farm-houſe, &c. for 
the ſake of laying eggs, breeding chickens, | 
and eating, 
DUNCE (S.) gum-ſandrack pounded and 
bited through a fine fieve, to make the pow- 
cer very fige ; and this is uſed by ſchool-boys, 
to make their writing look very curious, or 
to rub on bad paper, to preſerve it from fink- 
ne, or upon paper, &c. where any miſtakes 
have been made, and ſcratched out, and ſo 
wints to be wrote over again upon the ſame 
place; aſo a nick or mock name for the 
vole or report of a gun, 
4 (S.) the talons or horny claws of 
6s of prey, 
VUND (S.) the ſum of 20 ſhillings current 
money ; al the name of a common weight, 
citing of 16 ounces, for ſugar, tobacco, 
wy &, and of 12 for gold, filver, &c. 
9 19 encloſed open place where horſes, 
ri hogs, &c. are put that get into ano- 
er man's ground, and eat up the graſs, 
mn, &, and muſt ſtay there till ſatisfaction 
a made to the diſtrainer; it muſt be open, 
it the owner may bring them fodder, 


bay Give them home, but if it be locked, 


{mall baſket, &c, that holds two quarts z | 


allo ſmall bulk-heads in thoſe ſhips that car- | 


— 


frm whence, if be find the pound open, he , 


| 


| 


„ 
he may not break it open; if a man diſtrain 
cattle for damage feaſant, and put them into 
a covered place, or into his houſe, he muſt 
give them food, and ſhall have no reward 
or it, 

POUND (V.) to ſhut in a publick encloſed 
place; alſo to impriſonz a'ſo to bruiſe or 
beat gums to powder, or herbs to get the 
juice: out, &c. | 

POU'NDAGE (S.) a premium or reward for 
the collecting publick taxes, ſuch as the win- 
dow- lights, king's tax, &c. or of receiving 
money upon any, other account, where a cer- 
tain allowance is made to the receiver to 
defray his expences, and fatisfy him for his 
trouble. | 

POU'NDERS (S.) in Gumery, is a common 
name to all great guns, which have the par- 
ticular appellation added, according to the ſize 
and bore of the piece, which carry balls of 
24, 36, &c. pounds weight esch; alſo any 
perſon that beats gums, &c. in a mortar ſor 
the apothecaries, &c. 

POUR (V.) to empty a veſſel by inclining the 
fides downwards, &c. 

POU'RSUIVANT (S.) a . meſſenger that al- 
ways attends upon the king in his wars, at 
the council-table, Exchequer, c. to be ready 
to go of meſſages; and when they go about 
martial affairs, they are called pourſutvants at 

' arms, 

POURVEY'ANCE or PURVEY'ANCE (S,) 
the taking care, and providing corn, fuel, and 
other neceſſaties for the king's houſe, &c. 

POURVEY'ER or PURVEY'ER (S.) one 
who provides or buys up cattle for the king's 
feets, armies, &c. 

POW'DER (S.) any thing beaten and fifted 
very fine; and particularly reſtrained to two 
ſorts of commodities, the one uſed for adorn- 
ing or trewing upon the hair or wigs of men 
or women, and which is always white, made 
of ſtarch, &c. and the other in a warlike 
ſtile, made of charcoal, ſulphur, falr-petre, 
Ec. and granulated, and this is called gun- 
powder, 

POWDER (V.) to ftrew or adorn hair or 
wigs with petuder; alſo to falt or ſeaſon 
meat, in order to preſerve or make it keep 
long and fit for eating, | 

pOW DER CHESTS (S.) triangular wooden 
boxes or cheſts on ſhip-board, filled with 
gun-powder, ſtones, &c, to be fired and 
thrown among an enemy that has boarded 


the ſhip. | 
POW'DERINGS (S.) in Painting and Archi- 
tecture. are certain devices that are uſed for 
the filling up of any void ſpace with carved 
work, &c. in Eſcutcheons, to have ermins, 
Cc. thrown upon the field, &c, 
POW/DERING-TUB (S.) a veſſel appropri- 
ated to put ſalted meat in, to keep a great 
while; alſo a nick name for a cradle or bed 
in which a.perſon is laid while he is in a fali- 
vation, or method of cure for the French pox, 
4N 2 POWDER. 
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PRA 


POW'DER- ROOM (S.) in a Ship, that par- 

_ ticular place where the gun-powder is kept. 

POW'ER (S.) ftirength, might, ability, au- 
thority, &c. 

POW'ERFUL (A.) mighty, capable of doing 

much, potent. 

POW'ERS (S.) in that part of mathematicks 

that relates to levers, bilances, &c. is the ſe- 
veral degrees of ſtrength or force that ſuch 
machines will be encreaſed to, by the ſeveral 
combinations of wheels, pullies, b'ocks, &c. 

in Pharmacy or Chymiſtry, the conſequence 
of combining and uniting of eſſential oiis 
with the ſpirit of a plant, wherein the prin- 
cipal vii tues of it are contained; in Aritbme- 
tick, the ſeveral products arifing from the in- 
volution of a number into itſelf, and again 
into that product, &c. ad infinitum, are called 

of ſuch or ſuch a degree; as ſuppoſe 

2 to be the firſt poter or ſimple number | 

given, 4 is the ſecond, 8 the third, 16 the 
fourth, &c. in Algebra, this is expreſſed by a, 
aa, aaa} gan, Cc. or a, a, 38, A, Cc. 
and in Geometry, the powers of lines or quan- 
tities are conſidered as arifing in the ſame 
manner; in Divinity, ſome call the ſecond 
ſtation in the angelical hierarchy by this 
name, to whom they give the care of ſeeing 
that the impreſſion and force of the virtues 
is not -diſturbed- by ſubordinate agents, for 
which purpoſe they are ſaid to check the 
courſe of contrary cauſes, and to keep infe- 
rior agents within rule; others ſay, they are 
to counter-work evil ſpirits, to check their 
ſallies, and keep them fo far under reſtraint, 
that they cannot infult mankind, or tempt 
them beyond their ſtrength, &c. 

POWT or POUT (V.) to put or thruſt out 

the lips, to be or look ſullen, angry, diſ- 
pleaſed, &c 

POX (s.) the common name of ſeveral diſor- 


ö 


the ſkin, ſuch as the ſmall:pox, ſwine-pox, 
chicken-pox, &c. alſo that naſty diſtemper 
called the French pox, got by impure mixtures 
of different ſexes. | | 
PRA'CTICABLE, PRA'CTICAL, or 
* PRA'CTICK (A.) any thing that may be 
done or effected eaſily or readily, or that be- 

longs to practice or performance of a thing. 
PRA'CTICABLENESS or PRA'CTICAL- 
_ NESS (S.) the condition of any thing that 
may be done or performed. 
'PRA'CTICE (s.) the aQual performing or do- 
ing any thing often over, the profeſſion or 
buſineſs of a phyſician, lawyer, &c. allo the 
rul-s, orders, and methods of proceedings i 
publick-courts of law and equity, &c. in A. 
rithmetick, it is a conciſe and expeditious me- 
thod of calculating the value of avy commo- 
dity according to the rate, weight, or mea- 

ſu e thereof. 17.0 0 

PRA'CTICK (S.) the courſe or regular me- 
* thods of pleading or proceeding in the court: 

of 1 w in the kingdom of Scotiand, 


PRA'CTISE (V.) to put in uſe, to follow @ 
PRA'CTISE UPON (V.) 


PRACTITIONER 
PRAGMA'TICAL or PR AGMA'TICK(A,) 


ders that break out in purulent ſcabs upon | 


PRA 


repeat the doing of any thing frequently, 
to endea 

; perſuade or bring a perſon over to 147 whe 

opinions or intereſts, to bribe, corrupt, 


tamper with. 
(S.) one that 
trade or profeſſion, follows ay 


ſometimes means practical, mechanical, g 

problematical ; and ſometimes proud, ſaucy 

oyer-buſy, or forward to meddle with other 
mens buſineſs or concerns, 

PRAGMA'TICK SANCTION (S.) an ors. 
nance, buſineſs, or affair, that ſometimes bs. 
longs. to the church, and ſometimes to the 
ſtate, and more particularly to thoſe may 
by the kings of France, relating to church 

_ affsirs, wherein the rights of the Calla 
church are aſſerted againſt the uſurpations «f 
the pope, in the promotion or choice of hi. 
ſhops, arch - biſhops, &c. ſometimes it mem 
the emperor's letter by advice of his coundl, 
in anſwer to a collective body of men, who 
defired to know the law upon a particuly 
occaſion, or extraordinary contingence, &, 
relating to their community; and if this u- 

ſwer be given to a ſingle perſon, it is calkd; 
reſcrigt. 

PRAISE (S.) commendation, or ſpeaking wil 

of a perſon or thing. 

PRAISE (V.) to ſpeak well of, to men- 

mend, to aſcribe the power of doing a thing 

to another, to return thanks, to glorify, 

&c. alſo to ſet the price or value upon gook 

lands, &c. 

PRAISE-WO'RTHY (A.) deſerving of pi 

or recommendation for the well-doing 1 

thing. 

PRANCE (V.) to wince, caper, or thus 
up the legs like a pampered or manage 
horſe, &c. | 

PRA'NCER (S.) a man or horſe that di 
or capers wantonly. 

PRANE (S.) an arch, unlucky trick, 2 me 
adventure. 

PRA'NKING (S.) a dreffing out to the 
advantage, to look fine beyond the coadits 
or income of the party. J 

PRATE (V.) to talk much, fcoliſhly, A 
or ſaucily. 

PRA'TING (S.) talking fooliſh'y, idly, 
ſaucily. 

PRA'TIQUE (S.) a licence or writing, fh. 
fying to all the ports in Jra'y, that the b. 
that is ſo licenſed is come from a pat 
healthy, and no ways infected with 
plague, or any other contagious or in 
tious diſeaſe, and vulgarly called 2 bill 
health, 3 N 

PRA'TTLE (S.) the silly, idle, and in 
talle of young children. 8 

PR&A'ViTY (S.) a debauching or corrapnt 
perſ1n's manners, by lewd and naught) © 


courf; or practices. PRA 
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PRE 


PRAWN (S.) a ſmall ſhell-6iſh much valued 
ty ſome. : 2 

pRAXIs (S.) the execution or performance of 
any thing, particularly applied to mathemati- 
cal operations. : 

PRAY (V.) to beg, deſire, or petition for 

1 ſomething 3 and in a particular manner, ſig- 

nifies to ſupplicate devoutly, and earneſtly 

and aſſiſtance from God Almighty, 

ther publickly in, the general congregation, 

or privately in a perſon's cloſet. 

PRAYER IS.) an earneſt requeſt, deſire, or 

petition put up to God, or ſome other perſon 

or perſons. 


mn PRAY'ER (S.) the ſervice uſed by 


the church of England, in the vulgar tongue, 
make upon ſeveral occaſions, ordinary and extraor- 
hurch Ginary. 
alien REACH (V.) to declare or publiſh any doc- 
ons of trine or particular tenets, to diſcourſe upon 
of K ary head or point of doctrine, eſpecially in 


divinity ; and ſometimes it means to talk 
long or much with a pot of ale in one's 


y who hand, 

ticular PREA'CHER (S.) one appointed to pronounce 
e, Ar. or deliver ſexmons in a church, &c. upon 
his at- ſome text of ſcripture. 


REA'CHMENT (S.) a ſermon or publick 
oration, 

PREAMBLE (S.) a fort of preface, or ac 
count of what is going to be done, and the 


recom- raſons why; an introduction, ſuch as is uſed 
a thing ut the beginning of patents of honour, acts 
glorify, of parliaments, &c. 


PREBEND or PRE'BENDARY (S.) colle- 
gate churches, being by their inſtitution 
chliged to meet in the church for di vine ſer- 
vice at the hours appointed by the canons, 
vert therefore called canonical hours, upon 
which account rents or revenues were an- 
texed to them, for the maintenance of ca- 
rens or fellows ; they were entertained at a 
common table and charge, as the regulars, 
or esch had a portion aſſigned him, who was 
therefore called a prebend. 

NECA RIOUS (A.) uncertain or doubtful, 
that depends wholly upon the humour, will, 
cr pleaſure of another. F 
RECA'RIOUSNESS (S.) uncertainty, doubt- 
tu.neſs, depending upon the courteſy, hu- 
mour, will and pleaſure of another, 
AECAU'TION (S.) a hint, notice, or warn- 
ing given a perſon before a certain matter is 
or 1s not to be done. 

KECAU'TION (v.) to warn, adviſe, or 
diat to a perſon ſome trouble or danger that 
vil folow from the doing or forbearing of 
certain acts. 

\ECE'DE (V.) to excel, ſurpaſs, walk, or 
eo before or 9550 another. MER c3 
AECEDENCE or PRE'CEDENCY (S.) a 
dung or taking place before another in a pro- 
(ſon or publick appearance, by way of ho- 
nur, right, or title ſo to do. 


PRE 


PRE'CEDENT (S.) an original or 
deed to draw others by or from; alſo an act 
done, from whence others do the ſame upon 
the like occafions. | 

PRECE'NTOR (S.) he that begins or leads 
the chant or tune in a cathedral church. 

PRE'CEPT (S.) a rule, law, order, com- 
mand, or injunftion; and in Law, is a 
writ iſſued by a proper magiſtrate, for the 
bringing a perſon or record before him. 

PRECE'PTIVE (A,) full of, or belonging to 
precepts, rules, or orders, 

PRECE'PTOR (S.) an inſtructor, teacher, or 
ſchoo!- maſter, 

PRECE'SSION (S.) a very flow going back - 
wards ; and in Afronomy, applied to the equi - 
noxes, which by an inſenfible motion, go 
backwards, or contrary to the order of the 
figns of the zodiack, at the rate of about 
50 ſeconds a year, ſo that as the fixed ftary 
remain immoveable, and the equinoxes go 
backward, the ftars will have an apparent 
motion eaſtward, whence their longitudes are 
continually increafing ; and this is the reaſon 
that fince the old aſtronomers time all the 
as have changed their aſſigned 
places. 

PRE'CINCT (S.) a diviſion of a town, pariſh, 
&c, into ſeveral portions, within which par- 
ticular officers act. 


— 


ſcarce, or of great price. 

'PRE'CIOUSNESS (S.) valuableneſs, either 
upon account of ſome extraordinary beauty, 
uſefulneſs, or goodneſs of a thing. 

8 PICE (S.) any dangerous or ſteep rock, 

ill, &c, 

PRECI'PITANT or PRECT'PITOUS (A.) 
haſty, raſh, thoughtleſs, dangerous. 

PRECTPITANT (S.) with the Chymifts, is a 
term uſed for any liquor poured on a diſſolu- 
tion, which ſeparates the diſſolved matter, 
and cauſes it to ſubſide, 

PRECTPTTANTNESS, PRECIPITA'TI- 
ON, or PRECUFPITANCY (S.) raſhneſs, 
hurry, thoughtleſſneſs, &c. in Chymiſtry, the 
pcuring in of an alkalizate, &c, will cauſe the 
metalline particles to ſubſide, which before 
ſwam in the menſtruum that diſſolved it. 

PRECTPTTATE (V.) to hurry over, to run 
raſhly and unadviſedly upon à matter, to 
throw or caſt a perſon headlong from a ſteep 
rock, or plunge him into inextricable diffi- 
culties ; in Chymiſtry, it is to make a diſſoly- 
ed matter ſettle at, or fall to the bottom. 

PRECIPITATE (S.) with the Chymifts, is 
any matter ſeparated from a menſtruum that 
diſſolved it, and which by ſome means has 
been made to fall or ſubſide at the bottom, of 
which there are many ſorts going under vari- 
ous names; as, green precititate, or a mix- 
ture of the diſſolution of mercury with the 
ſpirit of nitre; red, or the diſſolution of 
mercury in the ſpirit of nitre, after the moiſ- 


ECE DEN T (A.] goi : 
ether. (A.) n 


ture is evaporated by fire, &c. 
var BY ure, PRECISS 


PRE'CIOUS (A.) any thing very valuable, 
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PRECTSE (A.) Riff, formal, affected; alſo 


PRE 


nice, ſcrupulous, exact, accurate, juſt, 


true, Ec. 
PRECISENESS (S.) formality, ſtiffneſs, over | 


and above religiouſneſs, affetedneſs, or ſcru- 
pnlofity; alſo exaftnels, accuracy, juſt- 


% &c. 

PRECFSIANS (S.) fach perſons as are over 
and above ſcrupulcus, exact, or cautious, 
eſpeciilly in matters of religion, 

PRECOGNTTION (S.) a knowing before- 
hand. 

PRECONCETVE (V.) to imagine or think, 
to form an idea or judgment of a thing be- 
fore-hand, 

PRECONCE'PTION (S.) an idea or imagina- 
tion of a thing before it is done, a being pre- 
Judiced in favour or dis-favour of a perſon or 
thing before-hand. 

PRECONISA'TION (S.) when the French 
king has named any one to be archbiſhop, or 
biſhop, his name is given in to the conſiſtory 
at Rome by a cardinal, who delivers the king's 
letter, to diſpoſe the pope to agree to his ma- 
jefty's choice, and collate the perſon nomi- 
nated, who has three letters wrote by the 
French king, one to the pope, another to the 
cardinal protector of France at Rome, and the 
third to his majeſty's ambaſſador at the pope's | 
court; this done, there is a certificate of the 
nominated perſon's life and behaviour given in 
to the pope's nuncio, or in his abſence, to the 
biſhop of the place where the elected was 
born, or to the biſhop of the place where he 
lives ; he likewiſe makes a profeſſion of his 
faith before the biſhop, and gives in a ſche- 
dule of the condition of the biſhoprick to 
which he is nominated ; theſe three enqui- 
ries being done, and made acts of the court, 

he ſends them to Rome with the king's three 
letters; they are directed to the banquier 
for diſpatches in the court of Rome, who up- 
on receipt thereof carries them immediately 
to the ambaſſador, who puts an expediature 
on that he ſends to the pope, and the ban- 
quier gives it the datary, who delivers it to 
his holineſs ; then the barquier gives the car- 
dinal protector the letter wrote to him by 
the French king, to execute the contents 
whereof, he declares in the firſt conſiſtory, 
that at the next me- ting he intends to pro- 
poſe ſuch a perſon for ſuch a ſee, and this de- 
claration is called preceniſation; at holding the 
next conſiſtory, he makes a reeital of the 
condition and circumſtances of the biſhoprick, 
and of the qualifications of the perſons nc- 
minated by the king; upon which the pop», 
taking the advice of the cardinals, orders the 
engroſſing nine bulls for the perſon preco- 
Niſed ; the firſt and moſt conſiderable is called 
the bull of proviſion, and is directed to the 
perſon nominated, wherein the pope lets the 
erſon know that he affigns him ſuch a 
iſhopri.k ; the ſecond is the pope's commil- 


PRE 


conſecration, in which is alſo con 

oath the biſhop ought to take to the 

his conſecration ; the third is el n 

king ; the fourth to the metropolitan ; and 

when theſe bulls are for an archbiſhop, thi 
fourth is directed to the biſhops of the wv 

vince z the ff h is ſent to the chapter f. 
ſixth to the clergy ; the ſeventh to the lc 
of the dioceſe ; the eighth to the tenants h. 
longing to the ſee ; and the ninth is the tut 

rel v.) 

N to rt, in the tw 
conſiſtory, that a . 

PRECONSYEN (V.) 

, J to appoint, a 
make over a thing W 50 

PRECO'NTRACT (S.) a bargain or ag. 
ment made formerly, or before one that i 
now offered to be made, 

PRECONTRA'CT (V.) to make an 20, 
ment before the work is done, or gone 
bout, &c, 

PREDECE'SSOR (S.) one that exccuted u 
Ar employment before the preſent x 

on. 

PREDECE'SSORS (S.) any perſons that wr 
b:fore us; and often ſpoke of fathers, gun 
fathers, &c. in relation to children, gu- 
children, &c, 

PREDESTINA*RIAN (S.) one who mii 
tains the doctrine of predeſtination. 

PREDE'STINATE (V.) to order or h 
before - hand, thit which muſt or ſhall ib 
lutely come hereafter, 

PREDESTINA'TION (S.) a fre- pp 
ordering, or fixing; and in Divinity, is 
ſame with the doctrine of the heathens fats- 
lity, ſo that no endeavours or prudential x 
tions of mankind fignify any thing; m 
even the beſt acts of the mind, as willy 
the natural functions of the body, are purh 
mechanical, and the doer under an unte 


inces th 


ble neceſſity of acting in that preciſe m 
whereby the nature of good and evil bt tice, w 
tirely deſtroyed. ho peru 
PREDETE'RMINE (V.) to appoint or uns hen the 
terably reſolve before-hand what ſhall bl id then 
lutely be done. net beſe 
PRE'DIAL TYTHES (S.) in Lav, are f ſet of 
as are paid of thoſe things that ariſe or gu ewiſe 3 
from out of the ground only. | diſpatch 
PRE'DICABLE (A.) tht may be tf 295 don 
ſpoken abroad ; alſo in Logick, it is 2 pt ence, in 
quality or affection thit may be apple! alſo ey 
ſeveral ſubjeAs. FE'CT 
PREDICAMENT (s.) a particular lation of 
ment of things into proper clalſes, a FER ( 
to their nature, | thing a 
PRE'DICATE (V.) to publiſh, affirm, a lng in a 0 
clare any thing of a matter or ſubje?, | pinſt a pe 
PRE'DICATE (S.) in Lagict, is thit wi raiſe a 
i; ſa'd or affirmed of a ſubject; as, Me" able pof 
cook. FERAP 
PREDICT (V.) to propheſy or forete! G@ſerves t 


- ſhall happen before it comes to paſs 


| bon to one or more b ſhops to perform the | 


PRIN! 


PRE 
pr crix (8.) a publiſhing or declaring 


| bat (hall bappen hereafter. 

* ebisbO Sk (V.) to qualify or diſpoſe a 
) the perſon before-hand, for or "againſt a matter 
z and 


ſon. 
REDO'M INANCY or PREDO'MINANT- 
NESS (S.) a dominion, power, authority, or 


* ſuperiority over 2 perſon, or in an affair. 
> ty AEO MIN ANT (A.) over-ruling, or hav- 


ing the influence, power, or authority over 


another. F 
RE-ELE'CTED (A.) choſen or appointed 
deſue- hand. N 

Rr.EMINENCE or PREHE'MINENCE 
.) ſomething that ſets one perſon or thing 
above or before another. 

RE-EMINENTNESS (S.) the conditions or 
qualifications of a perſon that give him the 
reference or ſuperiority over another. 
RE-EMPTION (S.) a buying a thing up 
before-hand. 

LE-ENGA'GED (A.) promiſed or engaged 
in a matter or affair before. 
LE-ENGA'GEMENT (S.) a making a pro- 
mile or obligation before- hand. 

LE-EXI'ST (V.) to be or exiſt before. 
re apes (S.) the actual being of a 
bing before. 

EFACE (S.) an introduftory diſcourſe or 
preamble before a perſon comes upon the 
natter intended to be ſpoken to or wrote 
dan, and ought to be explanative of what 
lows 


EFACE (V.) to make a ſpeech before 
perſon comes to the principal matter in- 


enced, 
EFATORY (A.) introduRtory, or by way 
f 2p0!opy or explanation of ſomething. 

EFECT (S.) among the Romans, was one 
ho had a poſt of juriſdiction at Rome, much 
as well ke our lord chief juſtices, and in the pro- 


are punch inces they were governors or lieutenants ; 
unayon dere is in the preſent court of Rome, an of- 
e mam called the prefe? of the ſignature of 
evil d ce, who is both a cardinal and a lawyer, 


ho peruſes and figns the petitions, unleſs 
den the matter of them is queſtionable, 
id then he adviſes with the officers of the 
pnet before he figns them; there is alſo a 
ſe of the ſignature of grace, who is 
ſe or give twiſe a cardinal and a lawyer, who ſigns 
| diſpatches of grace and favour, which are 
ays done in the pope's preſence, or in his 
1s 2 feb ſence, in the preſence of 12 prelates ; there 
alſo ſeveral preſe#s of leſs note. 
FECTURE (S.) the government or re- 
ation of a city or province by a preſect. 
FER (V.) to value or eſteem one perſon 
| thug above or before another; alſo to 
pg in a complaint in the court of Chancery 
ö — — alſo to advance, promott, 
ue a to a greater dignity, or more 
; Moy OP "ble pott or office. 2 
FERABLE (a.) that is more valuable, 
®rves to be choſe beſore another. 


P'R E 


PRE'FERABLENESS (S.) the condition or 
quality of a thing or perſon that renders them 
more deſerving than another. | 

PRE'FERENCE (S.) the value or efteem that 
a perſon gives one man or thing above or 
before another ; alſo the choice. 

PREFE'RMENT (S.) rifing to a more pro- 
2 great, or more honourable ſtation in 

- life. 

PREFI'GURE (V.) to ſignify by types or 
figures before a thing comes to paſs, to fore- 
tel, &c. 

PREFTX (V.) to add, fix, or put before ; 
alſo to appoint or determine a thing before- 
hand, when a matter or thing ſhall be done. 

PRE'GNANT (A.) the being or going with 

| young, eſpecially ſpokken of women; alſo 

| ſharp, ready, or ripe-witted ; with the Bo- 
2 it is when a bud is ready to burſt out 
into flowers or leaves, &c, 


the ſtate or condition of being with young, or 
great with child ; alſo ſharpneſs, ready-wit- 
tedneſs, ripeneſs of judgment, &c. 

PREJU'DGE (V.) to judge or determine a 
matter before-hand. 

PREJUDICA”TION (S.) a judgirg or deter- 
mining before-hand, a being prejudiced or 
biaſſed ; alſo a precedent in law, by ſome- 
thing of a like kind's having been formerly 
tried. 

PRE'JUDICE (S.) a bias or determination in 
favour of, or againſt a perſon, ariſing from a 
perſonal love or ill will for the perſon or caſe, 
without juſtly and maturely examining every 
particular circumſtance that might probably 
give another turn to the matter ; alſo an in- 
jury, hurt, or damage done or ſuſtained, 

PRE'JUDICE (V.) to hurt, or injure, to 
endeavour to bias a perſon's opinion or 
judgment in favour of, or againſt a perſon or 
cauſe, 

PREJUDICIAL (A.) hurtful, injurious, or 
detrimental, 

PRE'LACY (S.) the office or dignity of a bi- 
ſhop or prelate. 

PRE'LATE (S.) a perſon promoted to the 

| higheſt office in the church, ſometimes called 
a patriarch, arch-biſhop, or biſhop, &c. 

PRELA'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the office, perſon, or dignity of a prelate. 

PRE'LATURE or PRE'LATESHIP (S.) the 
ſtate, condition, or dignity of a prelate, 

PRELE'CTION (S.) a lecture, leſſon, or pub- 
lick diſcourſe read upon an art or ſcience is 
an univerſity, college, or publick ſchool. 

PRELIBA'TION (S.) a foretaſte of ſome- 
thing that is to come hereafter. 

PRELYMINARIES (S.) ſome general articles 
or conditions agreed upon, before the main 

or principal contract or agreement is gone 
upon, or can be ſett ed to any good purpoſe, 

PRE'LUDE (S.) in Mufct, is an overture or 
ſort of flouriſh in the key, to try whether 


q 


the inſtrument is in tuae, and to diſpoſe the 
band 


PRE'GNANTNESS or PRE'GNANCY (s.) 
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PREMIUM (S.) a reward, allowance, or 


P R E 


- hand to flop the following leſſons the better; 
1 entrance upon, or beginning of & 
8. 

PRELU'DE (v.) to lay down ſothe general 
propoſitions before the main buſineſs is begun 
or entered upon; alſo to run over the ftrings 
or ſtops of a muſical inſtrument, to prepare 

the band, and try whether the inſtrument is 
in tune. 

PREMATU'RE (A.) ripe too ſoon or early, 
before the proper time. | 

PREME'DITATE (v.) to think ſedstely up- 
on a matter before it be put into action. 

PREMEDIT A'TION (S.) a thinking, con- 
triving, of muſing upon a matter before- 


PREMI'SE (V.) to lay down ſomething, br 
ſpeak of a matter before by way of explana- 
tion, preamble, of preface, 

PRE'MISES (S.) ſometimes means tnatters or 


things ſpoken of before- hand by way of pre- 


paration z and ſometimes the lands, tene- 
ments, Ec. at firſt mentioned in a deed, 
whether it be a leaſe, &c. 


recompence made to a perſon for the doing of 
any thing; and patticular'y applied to the 
id to inſure a ſhip, houſe, &c. 

PREMO'NISH (V.) to adviſe, forewarn, &c. 
before- hand. 

PREMONT'TION (S.) advice given a perſon 
of what the conſequences of any thing will 
be, a forewarning, &c. 

PREMUNTRE (S.) is ſometimes taken for 
a writ ſo called, or for the offence upon 
which the writ is grounded ; to trace this 
matter to its head, obſerve, that formerly 
the church of Rome, upon pretence of her 
ſupremacy, took upon her to beſtow moit of 

the biſhopricks, abbies, and other ecclefiafti- 
cal preferments of greateſt value, before they 
were void, pretending to provide the church 
with a better qualified ſucceſſor before the- 
vacancy ; to put a ſtop to theſe encroach- 
ments, king Edward III. made three ſta- 
tutes in 25 and 27 of his reign, againſt thoſe 
that drew the king's ſubjects out of the 
realm, to anſwer things belonging to the 
king's court; and in 28 he alſo made an- 
other ſtatute, which very much checked the 
uſurpations of the court of Reme, who fiill 
went on with theſe proviſions; Richard II. 
made alſo a ſtatute againſt them ia the 12th 
year of his reign, and in the 14th another, 
wherein he confirmed the firſt of Edward: 
III. and made the penalty of the breach 
thereof, perpetual baniſhment, forfeiture of 
lands, goods, and chattels, &c. and in the 
15th year, to prevent all manner of evaſion, 
he repeated the offence more particularly than 
had yet been done, and aſhxed the former 
penalty to the offenders; in ſucceeding reigns, 
te veral other offences were taken or explained 


PRE 
Vell de others ; in common Speech 


any fort of trouble, inconveni Kr 


» Or for- 


feiture whatever, fy, 
PRENOMINA'TION (s.) a ing, vr peri 
naming a perſon or thing before-hang, * that 
PRE-O/CCUPY (.) to poſſe, uſe, enjoy Chr 
a thing before another. . that 


PRE-ORDATN (V.) to appoint of ordain te. and 
fote-hand. , . 
PREPARATION (s.) a making or beni paril 


| ready proper materials to do or perform un gore 
thing before the work itſelf od, a hari 
Pharmacy, a medicine compounded or mak ber 
fit for ule, is called a preparation, and fo pad 
the manner ar method of doing it. they 


PREPA'RATIVE or PREPA'RATOry BRAY +l + 
(A.) that is relative to, or belongs to making ext 
a thing ready. num 
PREPARE (V.) to put things in order, » for 
provide, fit, or make ready for the ex:cuia 
of any thing; alſo to inſſruct, perſuade, d 
incline a perſon to do of forbear a thing, 
PREPE'NSED (A.) defigned, refolved before 
hand, premeditated, &c. 
PREPO'NDERATE (V.) to over-balance « 
out weigh any thing actually or by ſtrength 
of argument; to meditate, think, delib:rue 
or confider thoroughly. 
PREPOSITION (S.) a plating or putting ls 
fore any thing; and particnlarly ſpoke 
thoſe ſmall particles in a language that at 
put or ſet before others. 
PREPOSSE'SS (V.) to influence or bias a jer- 
ſon's mind, inclination, or judgment in h- 
vour or prejudice of anotlier before hand. 
PREPOSSE'SSION (S.) a being influence, 
biaſſed, or prejudiced for or againſt a peri 
or cauſe before- hand. 
PREPO'STEROUS (A.) any thing that is 
regular, unnatural, or in diſorder, and uf 
were turned topſy-turvy. 
PREPO'STEROUSNESS (S.) irregolary, 
diforderlineſs, contrary to gocd fenſ:, and 
natural proceeding in buſineſs, 
PRE'PUCE (S.) the fore- ſkin of a man's yat 
or that looſe {kin that covers the nut, dt 


PRERO'GATIVE (S.) the right, privi ing, lit 
power, or authority, that one or more ps —_ 
ſons' have in any particular affair adore bs, 
others. 7 b 

PRESA'GE (V.) to propheſy, forete!; | Dyck, 
token, or apprehend any thing before it ade Particul; 
ally comes to paſs. — 

| PRESA'GE (S.) a token, ind cation, or f — 
runner of any thing hereafter to come | p — - 
paſs. 

PRE'SBYTER (S.) 6mply mezns an cid wte of t 


but all priefts are called by this name. 
PRESBY TE'RIANISM (S.) the doctrine 
principles of the people called Preſbyteril 
eſpecialiy relating to church government. 
PRESBYTE'/RIANS (S.) a particular {et 
Chriſtians, ſo called, becauſe they man 
that the government of the church app 


LE EN 
thing t6 4 
lenef ce ; 
Ination 3 


to belong to this ſtatute, and the clergy 
themſclves very much harraſſed thereby, as 


| in the New Teſtament, is by prefiy'®® 


PRE 
. - miniſters and ruling e'ders, aſſo- 
ney government and difciplive 3 they 
fa, that there 1s no order in the church ſu- 
r to a Preſbyter by divine i::ſtitution 3 
that all miniſters, being amba ſſadors ct 
Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion, and 
that elder and biſhop are the ſame in name 
ind office, according to the ſcriptures ; the 
bw:| of their courts is the miniſter of the 
pariſh or congregation, with his elcers, who 
govern that ſingle pariſh or congregation ; 
having power to call before them any mem 
her to inſtruct, examine, admoniſh, rebuke, 
and ſuſpend them from the Lord's table, as 
they ſhall judge moſt conyenient 5 they have 
alfo a deacon to take care of the poor: The 
next court is a preſbytery, compoſed of a 
number of miniſters and elders aſſociated, 
for governing the churches in their bounds ; 
their higheſt court is a ſynod, which they 
fy my be provincial, national, or e@cume- 
nical, and allow of appeals from the leiſer to 
the greater ; the ordination of their miniſters 
is by prayer, faſting, and impoſition of the 
hands of the Preſbyters, after he is ex- 
amincd, as to his converſ«tion, religion, and 
karning, by the preaching Preſbyters, who 
only lay hands on him. 
RESBY'TERY (S.) prieſthocd, elderſhip; 


allo church-government by elders, or an aſf-] 


ſembly of prieſts, together with lay-elder- 
for the exerciſe of church authority or diſci- 


pine, | | 
RESCIENCE (S.) the peculiar knowledge 
that God has of things not yet come to 
jk a knowing a thing or matter before- 


RESCOTT (S.) in Lancaſpire, a large town, 
which is but thinly peopled z its market i: 
weekly on Tueſd:-y ; diftant from Londen 
147 commited, and 177 meaſured miles. 
KESCRIBE (V.) to regulate, order, or ap 
point, t. direct or command, 
KESCRIPT (S.) an order, command, or 
appointment, 
RESCRI'PTION (s.) ordering, command- 
ug, limiting, appointing, or determining ; 
in Low, it is the right or title that a perſon 
hat to an eſtate, &c. by having been in pol 
beyond the memory of man; and in 
Pbjct, the appropriating proper remedies to 
Particular diſeaſes goes by this name; allo the 
medicine itſelf, 
BESENCE (S.) ſometimes means the actual 
0 in 4 room or other place; and ſame- 
bes the countenance, looks, mien, or gel 
— of the body. . 
SENT (A.) being in fight, or at the 
te of d. ing an act. 
ESENT S.) any thing given freely and 
untarily to another. 
Ev (v.) to offer, give, or beſtow any 
"yg tv or up n another; to name to a church 
der; alſo to bring a complaint or infor 
ue Walt any perſon in a court of judi- 


# 


P R'E 


| PRESENT A'TION (s.) the act of preſent» 
ing ; and in the Church Lacv, a patron's no- 
minating and offering his clerk to the biſhop 
or co'lator, to be inſtiruted in a beneſce of 
his gift; among the Jetos, there were two 
ſorts of preſentations, the firſt was comma na- 
ed by the law, accorling to which every 
woman that had a child was obliged to make 
her appearance in the temple, at the end of 
40 days, if it was a fon, &c. the other be- 
longed to thoſe that had made a vow ; from 
the time of M:ſes's delivering the law, there 
wos a religious cuſtom of devoting either 

| themſelves or their children to God, and ci- 
ther for their whole life-time irrevocably, or 
elſe to be redeem-d with preſents or facrifices, 
for which purpoſe there were ſeveral apart- 
ments about the templ-, for thoſe who were 
under a vow of their own cr their pirects, 
whoſe buſineſs was to ſoend their time in the 
ſervice of religion, and to make ornaments 
for the temple, according to their reſpecl ive 
. ages, condition, and capacity. 

PRESENTEE' (S.) in the Cam Law. is the 

perſon or c'erk preſented or nominated by a 
- patron or collator to ſome ſpiritual benefice, 

PRESE'NTMENT (S.] in Law, is a mere 
cenunciation of the jurors themſelves, or of 
ſome other officer, as juſtices, conſtables, 
ſurveyors, &c. moſt commonly upon their 
own Gght, without the information or pro- 
ſecution of a third party, of any «fence 
inquirable in the court, whereunto it is pre- 
ſented, 

PRE'SENT TIME (S.) a Crammatical Term, 
importing the immediate or actual time that 
is now. 

PRESERVA'TION (s.) a keeping, taking 
care of, helping, defending, &c. 

PRESERVATIVE (S.) any thing that has 
the quality of preſerving, defending, keeping, 
or reſtoring, &c. another from harm, dag- 
ger, &c. ö 

PRESE'RVE (V.) to keep ſafe, to guard a- 
g inſt hurt, danger, &c. to put into a con- 
tion of continuing good and pleaſant a greac 
while, as conſectioners do fruits, &c. 

PRESE'RVES (S.) fruits prepared according to 

the art of the conſectioner with ſugar, &c. 

PRESYDE (V.) to fit as the head, governor, 
or chief of a company, city, or kingdom, 
to have the command, direction, or manage- 
ment of perſons and things. 

PRE'SIDENCY (S.) the place or office of one 
that has the chief place, ſeat, or command 
in any affair, 

PRE'SIDENT (S.) the governor, chief, or 
head perſon in any affair, command, or buſi- 
neſs; in the King's Council, he that propoſes 
the buſineſs to the board, and reparts to che 
ſovereizn the ſ:veral tranſactions paſſing there, 
is called the lord preſident ; alſo an example 
or copy for a perſon to do any thing by or af- 
ter is called a preſidem, eſpecially in courts of 

law, where the relplutions of former courts 
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FRE 
upon like caſes, are called preſidents or exam - 


les. 

PRE'SIDENTSHIP (S.) the office or dignity 
of a preſident. 

PRESTDIAL (S.) the name of a French court 
of judica ture. 

PRESS (V.) to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe toge- 
ther, as under large wooden ſcrews, to give 
a gloſs to broad-cloth, and make the nap lie 
very ſmooth and agreeable to the eye ; alſo to 
crowd in among a great throng or number of 
people; alſo to urge very ſolicitouſſy, to be fo 
importunate as to take no denial; alſo to 


force men into the king's ſervice in the time | 
of war; alſo to excite, ſpur, or egg a perſon | 


forward very much. 

PRESS (S.) an inſtrument thit works with a 
large ſcrew, ſometimes wood, and ſometimes 

- iron, to ſqueeze grapes for wine, apples for 
cyder, cloth for fale, packs for convenience 
of room, &e. 

PRE'SSINGNESS (S.) urgency, ferventne(s, 
ear neſtneſs. &c. 

PRESSURE (S.) any thing that lies very hard 
upon, or cloſe to a perſon, that does as it were 
torture or afflict him exceeding)y ; alſo a gra- 
vitating upon, or forcing down, as the at- 
moſphere upon any budies here below, &c. 

PRESTETGNE or PRESTATIN (S.) in Rad- 
norſhire, South-Wales, is the handſomeſt and 
beſt-built town in this county, ſituated in a 
pleaſant valley on the river Lag; here the 
aſſizes are held, and the county goal kept ; 
it is wel inhabited, and much frequented ; its 
market is weekly on Saturday, which is 
well ſtored with proviſions, and all ſorts of 
grain, but eſpecially malt, of which they 

make great quantities, both for their own 
conſumption, and fale to others; diftant from 
Londen 116 computed, and 1439 meaſured 


miles; 

PRESTIGIA'TION (S.) inpofing upon, or 
deceiving of a perſon by ſleight of hand, jug- 
gling, leger6&main, &c. 


PRE'STO (S.) in Muſick, Ggnifies quick cr | 


very faſt; alſo with Jugglers, a term for Be 
gone, make baſte, Oc. to any of their pup- 
PAESTON (S.) in/l hire, for its he 
RE“ Jin Læncaſbire, 
neſs and 2 very well paſs for a 
city; ite principal inhabitants are either gen- 
try or lawyers; no conſiderable manuſactures 
being carried on here, renders it bat thin of 
inhabitants; nor is its trade worth noting, 
though it is a borough-town, that ſends two 
members to parliament, is governed by a 
mayor, eight head-aldermen, four under- 
aldermen, common-ccuncil-men, a te- 
-* corder, and ſub- Officers; the court of Chan- 


cery, and other offices of juſlice, are held | 


here for the courty, which is a palatinate ; 
it has weekly three markets well ſuppli-d 
wich corn and all forts of proviſions, wiz, 
on Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday; it is 


PRE 


large ſtone bridge; diftant from Lande 1s 
computed, and 211 meaſured miles, 


tre: 

PRESUME (V.) to imagine or thi ' 
ſelf in the right, without being = — 
certain; alſo to do what a perſon has bay juſt 
forbid upon ſome extraordinary oecafions, lc mal 
to be bold, over-forward; or s whe 


PRESU"MPTION (S.) fometimes ßer 
over-forward or ſauey doing of a thing with. 
out orders; pride, conceit, or ſuſpicion; u 
Law, where the circumſtances of the us 


very much favour the ſuſpicion of a c cam 
perſon's having committed it, though i ex after 
not be fully and poſitively proved, yet the int 
court judpes the accuſed guilty, this is dla to cc 
a violent ſuſpicion or ien. the r 
PRESU"MPTIVE (A.) ſuppoſed, imaging w2s 4 
conjectured, &c. and in Lato, the next cohor 


lation or heir is called the preſumptive heir, 
PRESU'MPTFUOUS (40 over- tn, al 
adventurovs, fancy, vain. 
PRESU”"MPTUOQUSNESS (S.) boldnef, 4 
ringnels, adventurouſneſs, fool-hardinek, c 


ceitecnels. &c. the te 
PRE-SUPPO'SE- (V.) to take a thing of war 
granted, to imagine or ſuppoſe a matter} LETT 
fore-hand. | nefs, p 


PRETE'NCE (S.) a ſhew or reaſon for ſont 
thing done, or going to be done, a colour « 
appearance, when a perſon offers 1 
thing, and intends another, 

PRET END (V.) to make a ſhew or 2px 
ance of a thing, to lay claim to what is 1 
a perſon's due, to maintain or boldly ale 
any thing. 

PRETENDED (A.) imagined, ſvypoſee, 
ſerted, maintained for a truth, 

PRETE'NDER (S.) one who lays clin 
more than his right, either of (kill u 


perty- 

PRETE'NSION (S.) a claim, excuſe, of 
ſon Why a perfon demands or aſſert 
thine. 

PRETERIFTION or PRETERMISI 
(S.) a paſting over, ar by, a negleing 
ſeeming to take little notice of that whic 
the ſame time under cover we defire ht 

plain, and have due notice taken of it 

PRETERMI'T (v.) to negle&, pa by 
over, to lip, omit, or leave out. 

PRETERNA'TURAL (A.) zbove, c 
trary to the common order of nature, x 
thine extraordinary or unexpected. 

PRE'TEXT (S.) a eolour, ſham, pretend), 
excuſe, a blind or cloak. 

PRE”TOR (S.) a Roman magiſtrate thut! 
miniſtred juſtice, whereof there was it 
tut one; but afterwards when many fo 
ers came to reſide there, another u 
pointed to determine the difference 
might ariſe among them; in the Ja 
Rome 605, their number was increaſed 
the two firſt had the cognizance of the 8 
of private perſons, the other four «a 


"ſeated on he Ribble, over which it has a 


crimes, ſuch as cxtortions, 


PRE 


treaſons, bee. in future time they increaſed to 
* 1; in number z they exerciſed their charge 
Ste one year 3 the provincial pretors adminiftred 
— : dice in the Roman provinces, and com- 
manded the forces during their year, unleſs 
when the war was dangerous, or the enemy 
formidable, then they ſent a con ſul to take 
upon him the command of the army. 
METO'RIANS (S.) the guards of the Ro- 
nan emperors, firſt picked out by Scigio Affi. 
cams from among the braveſt of the army; 
afterwards Auguſtus ſettled and divided them 
int» ſeveral bodies, and appointed two officers 
to command them; their pay was double to 
the reſt of the ſoldiers, their whole number 
ws about 10,000, divided into nine or ten 
cohorts, and generally had à great hand in 
ill the revolutions that happened. 

RETO'RIUM (S.) the place where the pre- 


- tor or captain of the guard lived who was 
nels, & the governor of Fudea, or where he tried 
wy aules and admiviftred juſtice ; ſometimes 


the tent where the generals met at a council 

of war was thus called, 

LETTINESS (S.) handſomneſs, beautiful- 
nefs, pleaſingneſs, &c. 

Try (4.) handſome, beautiful, delight 

ful, pleaſing, charming. 

LEVAI'L (V.) to influence or get the aſcen- 

jency over angther, to conquer, overcome, 

te 5 ſubdue, &c, 

EVALENCE, PRE'VALENCY, +. or 

PREVALENTNESS (S.) the power, 

N or aſcendant quality — any thing. 
VALENT (A.) powerful, prevailing 

afuencing, effeCtual, ce. ; 

WVARICATE (V.) to ſhuffle, to ſay 

metimes one thing, and ſometimes an- 

per, to evade or endeavour e ſifle the 
t 

EVARICA'TION (S.) an unju#, unfair 

y of ating or treating any perſon, an 

pavocation, or endeavouring to hide the 


egle&ing th, by @aying one thing and meaning an- 
— which ber, 2 deception, or doable dealing. 
aber bi VARICA'TOR (S.) one who deals un- 
of it or unjuſtly with another, a deceiver ; 
ab by ove choſe in a univerſity at a commence· 
eat to fatyrize the miſbehaviour of thy: 
m_ ers or princi | 
polls VENT (v.) to top, hinder, or do ſonv:- 
1 CO 8 — another cann ot 
| de at, or do what at or defires, 
kr VENTER-ROPE (S.) in a Ship, is 
wr nu one made faſt over the ties, to ſec are 
77 parks in caſe any of the other ropes (bv ve 
many 19% 
eg VENTION (C.) a hindrance, toy, or 
— 7 back, by in before, &. 
de yet NTIONAL ( A.) coming before z and 
creaſed wn *7plied to the moon, means the full or 
ie of the 2 next before any great conjunc tion of 
_ a ee appearance of a comet, move- 
_— aſt, ke. 


| 


R 

(A.) that has the power or faculty of hin- 
dering or keeping back any thing. 

PRE'VIOUS (A.) ſomething that introduces, 
+ arg for, or leads the way to another 
thing. 

PREY (S.) the gonds, perſons, cattle, &c. that 
is taken in war by an enemy, or the ſpoil of 
wild beaſts and robbers, 

PREY (V.) to ſpoil, plunder, rob, or feed up- 
on the perſon or property of another by vio- 
lence cr craft, | 

PRITAPUS (S.) a god of the Ancients, ſ. il to 
be the ſon of Bacchus and Venus, and who 
had the care of gardens, worſhipped particu- 
larly at Lampſachus, Adonis, or Oſiris, hav- 
ing conſecrated a phallus of gold in memory 
ol a nd he had received in the groin ; the 
reaſon of the phallus by length of time being 
forgot, the prieſts of that god introduced a 
great many ſhameſul vileneſſes upon this oc- 
caſion; it is ſuppoſed that Aden's and Priaęus 
were the ſame deity nacer different names, 
both being gods of the garceas, &c. 

PRICE (S.] the fixed or abſolute rate ſ@ upon 
any commodity- by publick authority, as o? 
bread, &c, or the rate agreed for any thinz 
between any two parties; from whence a 
public paper printed weekly, containirg tne 
uſual prices of all ſorts of commodities is 
called a price courant. 

PRICK (V.) to enter the fleſh Nightly with 
the point or ſharp end of a needle, pin, or 
ſword, &c. alſo to write down in proper notes 
a leflon of muſick upon ruled paper; alſo to 
trace the ſteps of a hare in hunting, &c. 

PRICK (S.) a ſmall wound made with the 
ſharp point of a pin, needle, ſword, &c. alſo 
a det or ſmall mark made to figniſy ſome- 
thing particular in a map, chart, &c. alſo 
tobacco rolled up very tight in the ſhape of a 
nine-pin, &c. 

PRICKER (S.) an inftrument uſed by the 

Stationers to mark paper or parchment with, 

ſo as to rule the lines at equal diſtances ; alſo 

a neat ſmall wheel uſed by thoſe who draw 

mathematical ſchemes to mark dotted or 


| . pricked lines with; with Hunters, it is alſo 


a hnntſman on horſeback; 

PRI'CKET (S.) a ſmall baſket z alſo a male 
deer of two years old beginning to put forth 
the horns. | 

PRICKLE (S.) any ſharp-pointed matter, ag 
a thorn, &c. 

'PRI'CKLINESS (S.) the condition of any 

thing that has many ſharp points, as briars 

thorns, roſe-tre:s, &c. 

PRICK-PO'STS (S.) are thoſe timbers that 


the principal poſts, to keep the frame ſteady 
and ſtrengthen it. 

PRICK-U'P (V.) to appear, chearful, briſk, 
F'vely ; alſo to adorn or trim à perſon or 
thing to make them look handſome. 


PRIDE (S.) that haughty diſpoſition of mind 


VENTIVE or PREVE'NTATIVE 


that makes a man think morg worthily of 
402 himſelf, 


are framed into the breaſt ſummers between 
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- thoſe rerſ 


PRI 


- himſelf, and meaner of others, than be 


ought ; diſdain, lottineſs of mien, behavi- 


dus, or carriage, 


To pride one's ſelf, to take pleaſure or de- 
light in any thing, to ſcorn or diſdain others, 

t eh above or equal to us. 
PRIEST (S.) properly fignifies an elder or old 
man; but jt is now generally reſtrained te 
o»& who are employed about religi- 

ous matters; in the Old Teſtament, the age 
was fixed to 30 years, before they were ad- 


- mitted into the order of prieſts, and it is ſup- 


ro'ed our Szvi ur was about that age before 
he began his miniſtry; in the Cbriſtian 
Church, there is no certain term of years ab- 


* ſolote'y prefixed, different churches having 


different uſages ; as to the heathen prig/s, 
they were of different forts, ſome appointed 
to ſacrifice to all the gods in general, and o- 
thers to a particular god, &c. among the 
Ferws, the dignity of high or chief prieſ was 
annexed to Aaron's family ; after the capti- 
vity of Babyli, the civil government and 
ine crown” were ſuper added to the high- 
prieſt hood; it was the peculiir privilege of 
the highepricft, that he could be proſecuted 
in no court, but that of the great Sante 
enn; but ſome are of opinion, that was in 


caſes criminal only, and in matters of pro- 


perty he might be ſued in the common 
courts, only he was privileged ſo that he 
was not obliged to appear in perſon, but 
might ſubſtitute any proxy to appear for 
him; he was likewiſe exempted from being 

t to his oark either in court or elſcwhere, 
unleſs the king happened to have a trial, and 
the high-prieſt's teſtim ny might be ſervice- 
able to the crown; when the ſucceſten was 
diſputed, the Sanbedrim only hid the powes 
of nominating a ſucceſſor, under him was # 
vicar, called the Sagan, who h:d the direc 
tion of all the other pries, who had alſo two 
other deputies to act ur der him; after build- 
ing the ſecond temple, learning and care were 
ſo decayed among the prieſti, that a little 
before the feaſt of expiation in every year, a 


'committe* of the Sanbedrim met, and red | 
the whole expiation-office to the high prieſt, 
- according to the form in Leviticus, and en- 


Joined him to repeat the office to himſel?, 
that he might not miſtake in the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance ; upon this day al! forts of ſacri- 
fices were to be offcred by him alone; on the 
morning of the day of preparation, they ſet 
bim in the middle of the gate of the tempie, 
and had heifers, rams, and lambs brought 
before him, to refreſh his memory with 
thoſe different forts of ſacrifices ; then he was 
corducted to the ſenior priefts, who inſt f ucted 
him in the methods of offering incenſe, who 


obliged him to ſwear that he would offer his 
' Incenſe according to the form preſcribed, in 


the Holy cf Ho ies; eyery year he was con- 
veyed from his houſe i: to the temple with a 
great dral of pomp, tbe grand Sanbedrun, 


— 


PRI 


the king, and the body of prise, mal; 
part of the parade; the Va had ti 


_ 2 or high-prieſt, and ſo have the pf 
8 ns, excepting among ſome particuly 
PRIE'STHOOD (S.) the office, buſes, 1 
d egity of a prieft, PR 
PRIG (S.) a young, fooliſh, gay fellow ; . | 
a ſmatterer in art, a boaſſer or pretender, \ 
PRIM (A.) nice, ſet, formal, ſtarched, fif : 
iar, &c- a 
To h PRIM (V.) to be conteited, fantafty PR 
over-nice, or reſerved, - 
PRIMACY (S.) the dignity or office af a yi 2 
mate, or chief governor, eſpecially in ct PRI 
Gaſtical matters. | ul 
PRIMAGE (S.) an allowance or duty formery w 
appointed to be paid to the captain a'd nd PRI 
ters of ſhips, for the uſe of his cable, & Gt 
and to the men for lading and vnlading of PRI 
cargo; but this is now quite laid ad, x tit 
charges of that ſort being ſwall-w-d » PRI] 
the freight, though this term is ſtill ut tle 
bills of lading. ly, 
PRIMARY (A.) any thing that is fir# i PRI” 
der, or chief in place, from whence N floy 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and 00 Ab 
turn, upon account of their revolving re PRI'D 
the Suy as a center, are called the jr . 
la nets. | incly 
PRIMATE S.) the ſupream, bead, or di fixec 
biſhop, ho his the rule and governs and 
over ſeveral other biſhops and arch-bilb'y, once 
the primate of Poland, Sc. and t 
PRUMATESHIP (S.) the dignity and d for 1 
of a primate, this 
PRIME (A.) the beſt, chief, or maſt vi ſtill 
part of any thing, movi 
PRIME (S.) when applied to the Ma, i ever. 
* fizs the new · moon, for about three d PRING 
the change 3 in Chrowlogy, it is the b acting 
with golden number, which fee; inG viſion 
try, thoſe figures that cannot be di title o 
a other more fimp'e than rhemſe'va, kingd 
trianyle in plains, the pyramid im-(olid, for art 
called prime figures ; in Aritbmerich, prince 
numbers that are meaſured or divided onh FRINC 
themſelves and unity, are called prine u menda 
bers; among the Reman Catbolich, it 5 words 
name for one of their canonical hem] FRINC) 
Fencing, it is the firſt and principal guar Herald 
bory is thrown into at drawing of th: * we dif 
in order to intimicate the a-verlary, a in crof 
hend one's ſe f, &c. Ahich! 
PRIME (v.) in Gunnery, is to pot i RI'NCE 
powder into or upon the touch - hole c prince; 
pie ce of ordnance, in order to make i) RI'NCI 
eakly ; in Painting, it is laying on tit 
colour upon boards, chth, &c. RI'NCI 
PRI'MER (S.) a ſmall book, forms) to inter 
forth or publiſhed by authority, 35 fr chief pe; 
boote children ſhould publickly lm RINCIP, 
in ſchools, coptaining prayers and pot non of ; 


the ſcriptures ; alſo the name of an 
ment Jn Cunnery, uſed to pierce du a | 


PRI 
ghrough the touch-hole of a piece of ord- 


log 4 
nance. 
* PRIME'VOUS or PRIME'VAL (A.) ſome- 
ticular thine belonging to the firſt ages. 
PRIMIGE'NIOUS (A. original, or the firſt 
es, r of any thing in its ſort or kind. 
PRIMING-HORN (S.) an inſtrument. or 
z al horn-veſſel worn by a gunner's fide of a ſhip, 
ber when engaged, filled with beaten cr proming- 


oa purpoſe to pour on the tcuch-holes 

of the gnns as they are charged. 
PRIMITIVE (A.) ſomething done after the 
manners or cuſtoms of the ancients, or firſt 


ages. ; ; 

PRIMITIVE (S.) an original, and eſpecially 
uſed by the Grammarians for the root, from 
whence many other words flow. 


PRI'MITIVENESS (S.) originalneſs ; and 


{metimes means particularity or ſtiffnefs. 
ing of PRI'MNESS (S.) demureneſs, affectedneſe, 
7001 ſtiffneſs, formality, &c. 
4 1 PRIMOGE'NITURE (S.) the right or ti- 


tle that belongs to the eldeſt fon of a fami- 
ly, &c. ; 

PRIMROSE (S.) a pleaſant yellow fpring- 
flower, uſually fit to gather aboyt the end of 

i April, or beginning of May. 

DR: PRIMUM MO'BILE (S.) according to the 
br od Aftrmomy, was the ninth ſphere, which 
includes both the firmament or heaven of the 
fixed ſtars, and all the ſpheres of the planets, 
and hurrizs them round from eaſt to weſt 
once in 24 hours on the poles of the world, 
and this heaven is known only by its motion, 
for there are no ſtars or characters in it; 
this notion is now rejected, but the term is 
ſtill retained, and means the principal or 
moving cauſe or perſon in any affair what- 
ever, 

PRINCE (S.) ſometimes means the ſupream 


s the b ating mayiſtrate in a kingdom, or leſſer di- 
in viſion of a country; and ſometimes only a 
divided tit of honour to the heirs or great men of a 
nſe'vs, kingdom ; and ſometimes to famous perſons 


for art, &c, as Sir Iſaac Newton is called the 

prince of philoſophers. 

FRINCELINESS (S.) that noble and com- 
mendable behaviour that becomes a prince in 
words and actions. 


PRINCES CO'RONET (S.) a charafter in 
2a] kun Heraldry, whereby perſons of that dignity 
of the it ae diſtinguiſhed from all others, conſiſt ing 


in croſſes and flowers raiſed upon the circle, 
which no others are allowed to have. 


o put k FAI'NCESS (S.) the wife or conſort of a 
„hole d prince ; alſo the daughters of kings, &c. 
make it RINCIPAL (A.) chief, or that moſt to be 
4 00 'egarded, &c, 

AINCIPAL (s.) the ſum of money let out 
forms") to intereſt for a determinate time; alſo the 
y, 35 chief perſon in any affair or buſineſs. 


| RINCIPA'LITY (S.) the royalty or dami- 
ret non of a prince 3 among the Diwines, one of 

| the orders in the angelick higrarchy is called 
Prireipakitien 


PRI 


PRINCIPLE (S.) the firſt cauſe or found1- 
tion upon which any thing is made or built z 
zlſo the fame with maxims or ſelf-evident 
truths ; and in Morality, 2 man is faid to act 
upon good or bad principles; among the Chy- 
miſts, phlegm or water, mercury or ſpirit, ſul- 
phur or oil, fait and earth, ate called the 
principles of mixed or natural bodies, of which 
ſpirit, oil, and ſalt, are called ative, and wa- 
ter and earth paſſive principles. = 

PRINT (v.) to make a mark or character 
upon a thing, ſo as it ſhall remain ; to infuſe 
or inſti] proper docttines into the minds of a 
perſon, ſo that the matter intended to be 
conveyed or impreſſed upon or into the perſon 
ſhall be deeply rooted. f 

PRINTER (S.) be that cauſes or makes du- 
rable marks upon a thing, and this is gene- 
rally underſtood to be a callico or linen prin- 
ter, who from wooden or metal patterns, 
ftamps flowers, birds, &c. in various colours 
upon linen, &c. a copper-plate printer, or 
one who has a rolling-preſs, to print pictures, 
writings, &c. engraven on copper-plates, upon 
paper ; or a common letter-preſs printer, who 
compoſes fingle letters or types into words, 
and thoſe into ſentences, c. which being 
impreſſed upon paper, gives us news-papers, 

. pamphlets, books, &c. 

PRINTING (S.) ſometimes means the ſtain- 
ing callicoes and other cloths with colours ard 
figures, &c. but generally that uſeful and ne- 
ceiJary art that conveys the writings both of 
the ancients and moderns to us in a beautiful, 
plain, and cheap manner, by cauſing a large 
number of copies to be ſpread abroad with 
great eaſe and expedition ; it is ſuppoſed to be 
invented, or at leaft publiſhed, between the 
year 1420 and 1450, to which many pre- 
tend the right of firſt divulging it, and it is 
ſo managed among them, that it is difficult 
to determine who was the firſt inventor, 

PRIOR (A.) the firit in order of time. 

PRI'OR (S.) the head or governor of a mo- 
naſtery or priory among the Roman Cat bal ick, 
next in dignity to an abbot, 

PRI'ORESS (S.) a woman that preſides over 
ol "48 of women, next in dignity to an ab- 


PRIO'RITY (S.) the order or right of fir 
having the title to any thing, or being be- 
fore or above in courſe of time, rank, or 
dignity. 

PRIORSHIP (S.) the office or dignity of a 


prior. 

PRIYORY (S.) a ſociety of religious perſons, 
male or female, that live together in com- 
mon in one large houſe, under the direction 
or government of a prior or prioreſs. 

PRISM (S.) in Geometry, is a ſolid figure con- 
tained under five ſeveral planes, two of which 
being oppoſite to one another are triangles 
equal, alike, and parallel, the others are pa- 
rallelograms ;z a glaſs ground truly in this 
form, is uſed to ſhew the order that nature 


* 


makes 
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makes in the arrangement of colours ; for by 
the falling of the ſun's rays in a proper angle, 
the moſt perſect and beautiful repreſentation 
» from whetce Sir Jſaac 


of a rainbow is ſeen 
Newton formed his theory of colours, &c. 
PRISON £2 any 22 
particularly meant appointed by au- 
thority, to keep offenders againſt the = in, 


till the time of legal trial, or of confining 


debtors, &c, till the law is fatisfied, vulgarly 
called 2 goat or jail. 
PRISONER (S.) one under the reſtraint or 


. confinement of another, whether taken by 


an enemy in war, or by the common juſtice 


of the kingdom where he reſices, &c. for | 


apy offence, &c. 
PRI'STINE (A.) the fiiſt, former, or ancient 
ſtate of any thing. | 
PRI'TTLE PRA'TTLE (S.) fooliſh, filly, 
idle, hildiſh tall, 

PRI VACY or PRIVAPENESS (S.) ſecrecy, 
retirement, familiarity, or truſt 

PRIVATE (A.) kid, concealed, retired, with- 
drawn from publick view, &c. 

PRIVATEE'R (s.) a ſmall, light, convenient 
ip of war, fitted out by any prince, or 
with his authority, to wake prize of, or 
take all the ſhips he can of the enemy of that 
ſtate or kingdom. 

PRIVATEE'RING (S.) going about in a pri- 


yateer, with the intention to look for, and | 


take any ſhip of the enemy's he can. 

PRIVA'TION (S.) a taking away or bereay- 
ing of ſomething that a perſon had; alſo the 
want or abſence of ſome natural perſection 
that ought to be in a ſubject. 

PRUYVATIVE (A.) that deprives, takes away 
from, or prejudices a thing. 

PRI'VILEGE (S.) a particular authority or 
grant, whereby a perſon is enabled to do o. 
forbear ſomething that before he was not. 

PRIVITIES (S.) thoſe parts of the body 


that cuſtom or decency require to be kept c. | 


vered, 


PRI'VITY (s.) knowledge, conſent, agree- | 
ment, &c. alſo in Lav, it is a private fami- 
Harity or inward relation of different parties | 


with, or to one another, 


PRIVY (A.) knowing of, acquainted with, 


or conſenting to a thing, &c. 

PRI'VY S.) in private houſes, it is a'fo cllec 
the nece//ary-bouſe, or proper place to diſchars« 
the excrements of nature ir to; but in Is of 
Covrt, and other publick places where ſ:ver:| 
apartments are joined together for this pur- 
poſe, it is called the bog-bouſe, 

RUVY-SEAL (S.) that which the king fi . 
ſets to ſuch grants as are to paſs the great ſea] 
of England, uſed allo in matters of leſſer con- 

ence. 

Lrrd Privy Seal, in ont Conflitution, is the 
fifth great officer of the crown, thro* WO 
hands pris the king's grant of charters, fa 
dons, &c. and who is always a member of 
the king's council, 


. 


off confinement, but 


PRO 


| 


PRIZE (V.) to efteem, value 1 
a great account of a perſon hy, © ink 6 
PRIZE (S.) in the Sea e, Genife PRC 
ſhip, &c. of one king's ſubjedts, that i cn. 1 
fiſcated or taken by thoſe of another's; m tie 
any valuable ſucceſs in a lottery, &c, * 7 
PROBABILITY or PRO'BABLENESs (3, — 
a reaſonable appearance or likelihood of 5 
thing's being true or falſe. ay * 
PROBABLE ( A.) Mey, poſſible, an. by 

, &c, 

* 

PRO'BATE (S.) a proof or allowance from , - 
proper office under the ſeal thereof, æc. that PRO 
ths * of L therein mentioned vn gio 

y and regular] ved, accor 

law directs or — 4g ; Sgt = 
&PROBA”TION (S.) a proof, trial, experi 

endeavour, &c. in the rr - 
| examinir g young ſtudents at the time of ti. alo 
| Ing vp their degrees; and in Religious Han, os 

it is the year of trial to prove the virtues of 

a novice upon his entrance, to fee hau be BY 

bears the feverties of the anden he can . 

nto, 8 
| PROBA'TIONER (S.) a ſcholar or novie, v * 

nm that is ak ar of trial — — 
| on; among t eriant, a youn 
| er, mo year before his "40. 3k — = 

to preach, 
| PROBA'TOR (S.] in Law, is one that bt = 

rove another guilty of a crime, and is uw Gat 
| ally underſtood of an accomplice that is mak wy 
or admitted an evidence. 4 
PROBE (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument to put inp appe 
| and ſearch a wound; &e. ＋ 
, PROBE (V.) to ſearch into a wound, uk, dates 
+ or any hollow cavity in the fleſh; alov then 
| examine thorougbly and to the bottom d ey 

any thing. * 

PROBLEM (S.) ſomething propoſed to be nigh 
done, and is uſually underſtood of conſtrod - mo 
ing mathematical figures, and demonſtrating 4 | 
the truth and reaſon of the proceſs ot ne- "wh 
_ uſed to effect it; fo _ when has | 

ebra, a ion or propoſition contain 
— ol ann that muſt be inveſt» — 
ga ted and demonſtrated. the e 

PROBLEM A TIC AL (A.) ſomething d de ; 

propoſed, or laid down after the manner f! lutte 
roblem. . 

PROBO'SCIS (S.) the trunk of an elephar, bn 2 
with which be eats, drinks, and defend "a 
himſelf. f annua 

PROCE'DURE (s.) the regular of ing! * 
management or carrying on an affair, 0 abe 
al'y law-caſes, declare 

PROCEE'D (v.) to come or derive from an worlhi 
ther, or ſome act that follows from a knom particy 
and certain cauſe z alſo to continue, $9 % Rome 
purſue, and make an end of a thing. umpha 

PROCEE'D (S.) in Trade, is the net amow a the 
of a cargo or parcel of goods, after all chap then ar 
are defrayed, din 

PROCEE'DING (8) coming out of, or fn | 

| another; alſo the continuing or 8998 * 


PRO 
ward in a law-ſuit, journey, or other bu- 


Take bel 
pPRO'CESS (S.) in Law, means at Large all 
fie a that has been done in a real or perſopal ac- 


on. ton, and all criminal and common pleas ; a 
; ally is always in the name of the king, 

2nd uſually after an indictment found, or o- 
 ($) ther oonviction; in general, it means the 
f avy regular method or order of doing any thing; 
alſo the ſtanding · out part or knob of a bone, 
by the Surgeons, is called a proceſs 5 in Law, 
the writ or citation that calls a perſon into 


Tom 4 court to anſwer complaints, &c. 

, that PROCE'SSION (S.) any ſolemn march, reli- 
ed way gious or civil, upon extraordinary occafions, 
at the but eſpecially under ſtood to be an eccleſiaſtical 


ceremony or publick appearance, where the 


iment, clergy and people go to ſome church, ſinging 
ls the litanies, or any other prayers, as they move 
f tak. along ; the old Romans, when the empire 
Heaſe, was diftreſſed, or after ſome victory, ordered 


jriceſſions for ſeveral days together to be made 
to the temples, to beg the favour of, or re- 
torn thanks to their gods; the Jews like- 
wiſe went in companies to the temple to = 
their prayers, and ſo did the primitive Chriſ- 
tians to the martyrs tombs ; but it is not re- 
corded that the priefls went foremoſt with 
them upon theſe occaſions, or directed the 
order of the preceſſion ; the firſt preceſſions a- 
mong the Chriſtians mentioned by the eccle- 
faftical writers, with the clergy at the head 
of them, are thoſe ſet on foot at Conflantins- 
fle by St. Ce, to oppoſe the reſembling 
appearance of the Arians, who being forced 
to bold their aſſemblies without the town, 
went thither night and morning ſinging an- 
thems ; St, Cbryſſton to prevent their per- 
verting the Catholic: ſet up e 
fun, at which they ſang prayers in the 
night, and carried croſſes with flambeanx 
vpon them ; from hence the cuſtom came to 
the Latim; the cuſtom of the church of 
Rene, from the time of Gregory the Great, 
has b-en for the clergy and people to go in 
precyſion from one church to another, ſinging 
prayers and litacies 5 and when they came to 
the church defigned, they ſang the ſervice.of 
the day, and maſe, which they cen the 
ſation ; this has much ercreaſed, and they 
are uſed in the country as well as towns, up- 
on all publick occaſions, in the time of war, 
famine, plague, &c. there are a'ſo ſettled or 
ancual procyſions, ſome ſmall remains where- 
of are flill left in ſome parts of England, at, 
r about JVbirſuntide ; after arius had 
Eclared zpainſt tranſubſtantiation, and the 
vorhipping the Euchariſt, it was made a 
particular mark of religion in the church of 

do carry the conſecrated elements tri- 
umphantly in proceſſion 3 this cuſtom began 
i the 14th century, and after the reforma- 
don and oppoſition of the Lutheran: and Cal- 
"nfs thereto, was carried to a higher 0- 
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uſed to expreſs the folemn manner of going to 
a prince's coronation, marriage, &t. or any 
other publick or joyful occafion 3 but the 
moſt noted or extraordinary mentioned in 
hiftory, is that of the I-agues formed at 
Paris in 1 590, conſiſting of 1300 monks and 
clergy ; Roſe biſhop of GErnlis, and the prior 
of the Cartbuſiam led thikm on like captains, 
each of them carrying a crofy in their left 
hand, and a halbert in their right ; after 
theſe, marched, four in front, ff the monks 
of the Mendicant orders; but the monks 
that had eſtates either in town or country, 
and were afraid the premiſes might be ruf- 
fled, kept out of the way, and made no part 
of the proceſſion; all thoſe that went had 
their gowns tucked up at their girdle, their 
cowls let fall upon their ſhoulders, a helmet 
on their head, a corſelet or coat of mail for 
back and breaſt; beſides which ſome had 
bucklers and daggers, ſore partizans, ſome 
croſs- bows, others ruſty arms unfit either 
for charge or defence; the old monks march- 
ed in the firſt ranks, counterfeiting the air 
and motions of captains, as well as th 
could; the younger ſort followed, ſhooting 
every minute with their croſs- bows, to ſhew 
their ſkill and courage ; all this body march- 
ing through the ſtreets of Paris, wit af- 
fected gravity halted now and then, ſung 
anthems with a diſcharge of their muſkets 3 
the pope's legate, and ſome cardinals, &c. 
attended and countenanced this ridiculous and 
profane folemnity ; the ſame year, upon Aſ- 
cenfien day, there was a more diem proceſſion, 
attended by many princes, biſhops, nobility, 
Judges, &c. at which they ſwore never to 
admit a heretick to be their k ing, &c. In 
Church Language, the iſſuing or coming forth 
of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father and the 
Son, is called by this came. 
PRO'CHRONISM (S.) in Chronlegy, is an 
error in point of time, by aſſerting an action 
was done before it really was, l 
PROCLAPM (V.) to publich or declare any 
thing ſolemaly, openly, and aloud, 
PROCLAMA'TION (S.) in Lgw, is a writ 
iſſued to the ſheriff of the county where the 
= to make three publications or 
proclamations for the defendant to ſurrender 
himſelf, or be out-law'd, which is done upon 
awarding an exigent ; alſo thoſe publick de- 
clarations of the reſult of what the king 
with the advice of his council comes to, 
on particular caſee, ſuch as calling or di 
ng parliaments, precla ming peace or war, 
Sc. and now are uſually printed and ſtuc up 
at publick places, ſuch as the Exchange, 
market, or town- houſes, &c. 
PROCLI'VITY (S.) the natural aptneſs or 
of a thing to go downwards. 
PROCO'NSUL (S.) a name given in the be- 
ginning of the Reman republick, to him who 
was continued in the office of conſul, after 


the year of is conſullhip, for ſome importaot 
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bs 
of their conſulſnipꝰ had the government of a 
conſular province given them, were called by 
this name; in the time of the emperors, he 
that was choſen to govern one of the pro- 
vinces of the people, was called a proconſul ; 
the proconſuls going out of their conſulſhip, 
were not choſen i the aſſemblies of the peo- 
ple, but they caſt lots for one of the two 
conſular provinces, and took the government | 
of that Which fel! to them, where they ad- 
miniſtred juſtice, and commanded the army 
that was in that pravince., ; 
PROCO'NSULSHIP (s.) the office or d gnity 


| of a proconſul. 8 ; 

PROCRA'STINATE (v.) to delay; put off 

till ta- motrow, &c. | 

PROCRASTINA'TION (S.) a delaying, de- 
ferringg..or putting off till to-morrow. 

PRO'CREATE V.) to beget children. 

PROCREA'TION (S.) a begetting of offspring 
or children. 

PRO/CTOR (S.) a pleader, advocate, countil, 
or manager for another, eſpecially in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts ; alſo two ſtudents choſe in 
« univerſity to ſee that good orders are kept, 
and regular exerciſes conſtantly performed ; 
alſo the name of thoſe two clergymen for 
each dioceſe, that appear for the cathedral 
and collegiate churches, one for each, to fit in 

the lower houſe of convocation. | 

PRO'CTORSHIP (S.] the office; duty, buſi- 
neſs, &c, of a proctor. 

PROCU'MBENT (A.) lying along. 

PROCU*RACY (S.) the deed or inftrument 
whereby a perſon is appointed a procurator ; 
alſo the office of ſuch a perſon, 

PROCURA'TION (S.) that whereby one 

is impowered to act, receive, treat, or 

do any thing for, or in behalf of another, to 
which that perſon is abſolutely bound to 
comply, let the conditions be what they 
will; alſo an entertainment or feaſt ; and 
formerly meant a reſervation of ſervice due 

. from the vaſſal to the lords, by whom they 
were to be entertained at ſtated times in the 

. , when tbey came among their farms; 

© hes whereof, it was frequent to 

y ſum of money; and as the temporal 
horas uſed to receive from their vafſals and te- 
nants pracuratiom, ſo the biſhops and arch- 
descons uſed to be entertained by the churches 
under their juriſdictions ; ard here the arch- 
deacons putting the pariſh-prieſts ſometimes 
to unreaſonable charges, were complained of 
to the popes, ho endeavoured to revreſ: 
the grievance, both by councils and bulls, 
particularly Jznocent III. upon a complaint 
preferred againft the arch-deacon of Richmend, 
who is ſaid to have vifited with 100 horſe in 
his company, fo that when be came to 2 
parſonage-houſe, he deſtroyed and eat vp all 

in a moment. . 

PROCURA'TION MONEY (s.) a ſum, pre- 


ds thoſe who gririg” out |: 


PRO 
men, called Money- Scriveners; for the 
or procuring a ſum or ſums of money vg 
proper ſecnrities, at legal intereſt, 75 
PROCURA'TOR (S.) a proctor, ſolicitor * 

manager for another ; alſo a governor * 
— —— 2 prinee, — at Venice the per. 
next in dignity to t or 
: — procurator of "St. Mn * 
CURE (V.) to buy of F 
one's ſelf, but. eſpecially ot 2ny ing ” 
infamouſſy appHed to, or underftnod of the 
—— — 
tisſy the luſt ions of a di N 
c. : 
ROCU'REMENT (S.) the at i 
or the actual thing — of pet 
PROCU'RER (S.) one that makes it his . 
her buſineſs to get what the inclinations af 
another defire z and is generally underſtood ty 
— infamous — or woman, that buf 
mſelves to get and encourage w 
| thoſe that are defirous of — 281 
PRO DIGAL (A.) profuſe, laviſh, extun - 
_ gant, riotous, fooliſh, vain-glorious, 
PRO'DIGALNESSor PRODIGA'LITY ($) 
the act or diſpoſition of a ſpendthtiſt, or er- 
travagant, vain-glorious, fooliſh, proud, haugh- 
ty perſon, 
PRODI'GIOUS (A.) frange, wonderful, a. 
traordinary, amazing, exceſſive great, m- 
common, or contrary to the common court 
of nature. | 
PRODI'GIOUSNESS (S.) ftrangenefs, ur- 
commonneſs, wonderfulneſs; greatnefs, ei- 
ceſſi veneſs, &e. 
PRO DIG (S.) ſomething very ftrange, « 
uncommon, contrary to, or out of the con- 
mon courſe of nature, 
PRODU'CE (V.) to bring forth, yield, u 
give; to ſhew, or declare; in Gemmety, i 
the ftretching, lengthening, or extending uf 
a line farther than it now is, to anſwer1 
purpoſe intended, |{\ _ 
PRO'DUCE or PRO'DUCT (s.) the reful, 
effect, or fruit, that is brought forth « 
yielded from or by any perſon, thing, # 
work z and in Arithmetich, it is the amount 
of two numbers multiplied by or into ene 
another; and in Geometry, it is the ect 
made from the multiplying or drawing bes 
m—_— or over one another, 
PRODU'CTION (s.) all works and effeftil 
nature avd art; as, the fruit of a tree, 40 
alſo the general a& of bringing forth, & 
tending, or lengthening any thing.  _ 
PRODU/CTIVE (A.) that is apt, fit; of'® 
clined to bring forth or yield any thing: 
 PRODU'CTIVENESS (S.) the nature or # 
neſs of 2ny thing to produce, yield, or nl 
forth any thing. : 
PRO'EM (S.) a preface, introdvQtion, * 
trance, or beginning of, or prepatatu ® 
diſcourſe, | 


PROFANA'TION (s.) the a& of a 
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fn of jovial company, by way of ridi- 
* ain — iatent and uſe thereof, &c. 

PROFANE (V.) to unhallow or abuſe the 
— true uſe and intent of things ſet apart for re- 
wes ligions purpoſes, in order to make a ſcoff and 
— krifon of them and it. 


PROFANE (A.) wicked, unſanctified, un 
holy, irreligious, ſcoffing, &c. and ſometimes 


8 for a prieftly ſtretch means all common per- 
2 2 — things, to which their character of 
the facred is not annexed. 222 
he: PROFA'NENESS (S.) impiety, irreligion, a 
9 mocking at, and abuſing the name of God 
f and Gacere religion, alſo the perſon and 
ung, things ſeparated for, or conſecrated to the 
by & immediate ſervice and attendance upon religi 
ous matters. 
erz crioxs (s.) among the Afroleger:, 
** are equal and regular courſes and progreſſions 
1 of the fun, and other fgnificators through 
* the figns of the zodiack, according to the 
fucceſſons of the ſigns. allowing to each pro- 
— ſeckin the whole circle, and one ſign over. 
160 PROFE'SS (V.) to own, or publick ly declare 
one's ſelf of a particular fe, opinion, or 
wits party in religion, or a member or practiſer of 
2 particular art or ſcience. 
a2 PROFE'SSION (S.) a trade, art, or myſtery, 
ag that any one practiſes for a livelihood ; alſo a 
ca publick owning of the common or any other 
particular notions in religion, &c. 
* ROFE'SSOR (S.) a publick practiſer of any 
* art or ſcience; and particularly ſpoke of a 
reader of lectures in univerſities, &c. 
_ PROFFER (V.) to offer, preſent, tender. 
ie con- RF OFFER s.) a propoſal to give, offer, or 
tender ſomething to another, 
jeld, > 2 — mg gangs 8.) 
＋ the or t any or 
wil P SOROS 16 ang Kenies ants. 67 
ne”! WW orrciexT (s.) = perſon that has ac- 
e nik quired a good degres of {kill or knowledge in 
rich ROTILE(S) a Painting 
bing, & a term in Painting, meaning 
— the fide-view of a perſon or thing, as the 
into on heacs of kings and queens are commonly put 
reQangt on coins; but in Architecture, it is ſuch a 
ving tm draught of a pile of building, that-exprefles 
the breadth, „ and height of the 
effect i = but _ length, and ſuch as 
tree, le - appear was cut down perpendicu- 
orth, a larly from the top to the foundation ; and 
lmetimes it means a deſign or deſcription, 
t, ori WO FIT (S.) gain, benefit, advantage. 
VFIT (V.) to get ſomething, to be bene- 
re ot af B 2 n 
en uleſul, — & ) p N 
tion, BF” FITABLENESS (8.) gainfulnefs, bene- 
tor) to — Ne 
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PRO'FLIGATENESS (S.) all manner of 
— „, lewdneſs, profaneneſi, or wick- 

neſs. 

PROFOUND (A.) a pit, &c. that is very 
deep ; alſo a great perſon, or one eminent for 
learning or knowledge. 

PROFOUNDN ESS or PROFU'NDITY (8) 
deepneſs ; alſo the quality of any fort of 
learning or knowledge, that is difficult to 
find out, or come at. 

PROFU'SE (A.) waſteful, extravagant, laviſh. 

PROFU'SENESS (S.) extravagantneſs, eſpe- 
cially in a riotous way of living, and laviſh 
ym away of money. 

PROFU'SION (S.) a pouring out of any 
thing ; but eſpecially meant of the influence 
of God's Spirit, to enable his prophets and 
miniſters to do what by nature they could 


not. 

PROG (S.) a cant word for proviſion, goods, 
or money laid up in ſtore. 

PROG (V.) to lay up by little and little pri- 
vately and induſtriouſly. 

PROGE'NITORS (S.) all thoſe that were be- 
fore us, ſuch as our fathers, grandfathers, &c, 

PRO'GENY (S.) children, or the offspring 
that comes from us; our iſſue, &c, 

PROGNO'STICATE (V.) to propheſy, fore- 
tel, conjeure, gueſs, or ima 

PROGNOSTICA'TION (S.) foretelling, pro- 
pheſying, &c. 

PROGNOSTICA'TOR (.) one that pretends 
to foretel future events. 

PROGNO'STICE (S.) an indication, fign, or 
token of any thing that is yet to come, eſpe- 
cially regarded by the phy ficians, as the ſymp- 
toms of life and death, the increaſe or de- 
creaſe of the diftemper, or the probability of 
its continuance, &c. | 

PROGRESS (S.) ſometimes means the im- 
provement that a perſon has made in arts and 
ſciences, &c. and ſometimes the rout that a 
king, &c. takes in a journey, &c. 

PROGRE'SSION (S.) the regular and ordina- 
ry courſe that any perſon or thing takes to 
perform what is defigned or intended; in 
Arithmetick, it is alſo called proportion, and 
is of two ſorts or kinds, the one called aritb- 
metical progreſſion or proportion continued, 
which is a continued ſeries of numbers en- 
creafing or decreafing by equal diftance, as 7, 
10, 13, 16, Kc. or 16, 14, 1%, 10, &c. 
the is called geometrical progreſſion or 
proportion continued, which is when any ſe- 
ries of numbers have the ſame or an equal 
ratio, that is, the quotients of each following 
term divided by the foregoing one, are equal, 
23 2, 4, 8, 16, Kc. or 31, 27, 9, 3, Kc. 

PROGRE'SSIVE or PRQGRE'SSIONAL 


fively and order ly. 
PROHT'BIT (V.) to forbid, bar, hinder, op 
keep from any thing, 
PROHIBITION (S.) a forbidding, or hinder - 
ing, and chiefly uſed in Commerce, where par- 
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ticular ſorts of goods are forbid by a ſtate to 
be imported or exported, &c. in Law, it is a 
writ iſſued to forbid a court to proceed in a 
cauſe there depenoing, upon ſuggeſtion that 
the copnizance thereof does not belong to it. 


drawing' or laying down of the lines, &c, 
of a ſphere or globe upon a plain; and in 
Carpentry, Sc. it is the bulging or ſtanding 
out of à *corniſh, &c. beyond the plain of 
the wall. 

PRO/JECT- (S.) a defign or contrivance, ra- 
ther in the brain than yet executed, 
PROJE'CTILE (S.) ry thing thrown or caſt 
with a conſiderable force from one. 
PROJE'CTION or ' PROJE'CTURE (S.) 
the act of throwing or forcing a heavy body 
into a ſtrong or violent motion, as an arrow 
out of a bow, a bullet out of a gun, &c. 
alſo the delineating mathematically any ſort 
of figures, eſpecially the repreſentation of the 
lines, circles, &c. of the ſphere ; alſo the 
quantity that the baſe or capital of a column, 
c. ſtands out beyond the ſhaft, &c. 


ventor, &c. of any new matter or thing. 
PRO'LATE SPHEROID (S.) a geometrical 
ſolid generated by the revolution of a ſemi- 
ellipfis about its tranſverſe diameter. | 
PROLA'TION (S.) in Mach, is the act of 
forming the trill or ſhake with the voice, 
which occaſions various inflections upon the 
ſame fyilable, 
PROLEGO'MENA (S.) introductory or pre- 
paratory diſcourſes, proper to inform the 
reader of the true defign and intention of the 
book or diſcourſe following. 
PROLE'PSIS (S.) a preconceiving, imagining, 
- or forming things in one's mind be 
hand ; and with the Orators, it is a figure, 
whereby they endeavour to beſpeak their au- 
dience by repeating the objections, that their 
opponents may be ſuppoſed to make, and fo 


anſwering them, 
Se — or r (A.) 
any belongs to = prolepſis; and in 
Phyfick, thoſe diſeaſes that return Koller dach 
day than before, as is frequent in agues, are 
called proleptical diſeaſes, x 
PROLFFICK'( A.) froitful, fit, or apt to 
breed or bring forth young, ; 
PROLI'X (A.) tedious, uſing many words 
— ol - ſerve, long, dilatory, ſu- 
7 8 | 
PROLI'XNESS or PROLTXITTV (S.) the 
length or needleſs tediouſneſs of a'diſcourſe, 


c. by entering into the recital of mi- 
nute cireumſtance, or i uſeleſs detail of what 
might be part. Pt 
PR R (S.) the ſpeaker of the up- 


per and lower houſe of convocation 3 among 
_ the Ei Clergy; the archbiſhop of Can- 
— is the chairman; pre ſident, or prulocu- 
tay of the upper houſe 


PROJE'CT (V.) to invent, contrive, or de- 
ſign ; and in Mathematicks, fignifies the 


PRO IEC TOR (S.) a deviſer, contriver, in- 
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hooray Find 
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that acts in this ſtation in the lower 1 
choſe the firſt day of their . 
inferior clergy, and is to be approved of by 
the upper houſe, for it is by him their ff.. 
debates, &c. are to be directed, and their u. 
ſolutions, meſſages, &c. delivered to the wn. 
per houſe ; he reads all propoſitions made ty 
or in the houſe, collects the ſuffrages, kt. 

PROLOCU”TORSHIP (S.) the office or d 
nity of a ſpeaker, chairman, preſident, ke, 
of a convocation, ſynod, Kc. for religo 
affairs, 

PRO'LOGUE (S.) the entrance 
introduction to a ſpeech, reads | 
&c. but more particularly of a play af 
upon the ſtage for publick diverſion, 

PROLONG (V.) to continue, lengthen, a 
make a diſcourſe, &c, laſt long or a gut 
while; alſo to put off or delay, &c. 

PROLONGA'TION (S.) a lengthening, ca 
tinuing, delaying, putting off, &c, 

PROME'THEUS (S.) is reported to be afifel 
by Minerva in making men, and that le 
carried him up into the ſky to light a piece i 
wood at the burning-wheel of the ſun, with 
which he kindled the man he had made int 
life; the poets fay he alſo made the womm 
Pandora, to whom Jupiter, by way ef . 
venge, gave a box filled with all manger « 
diſeaſes and calamities that mankind is inc- 
dent to; Pandora carried it to Pronetha, 
who deſpiſed Jupiter's preſent, and wall 
have nothing to do with it; whereupon i 
gave it his brother Ep1metheus, who no ſooner 

bad it, but out flew all manner « 
diſeaſes to afMi& mankind ; upon which be 
would gladly have ſhut it again, but bis us 
der ſtanding came too late, the venom ber 
diſperſed, and nothing but a little boge ys 
the bottom; this is ſuppoſed to be an 200 

| rical deſcription of the fall of man, &. 

PRO'MINENT (A.) ſtanding or jutting « 
farther than the plane of any thing. 

PROMI'SCUOUS (A.)] mixed, confuled, u 
jumbled together, &c. 

PROMI'SCUOQUSNESS or PROMI'SCOU 
NESS (S.) the being jumbled, or confui 
mixed her, &c. 

PRO'M (V.) to aſſure a perſon, of on 
one's word about the doing or forbearing u 
thing, a ſolemn engagement or plighting 
troth in marriage, or any other contra 

PROMISE (S.) an affurance by i! 

mouth, of the doing or forbearing bn 
and in Law, when a perſon big 

| | biniſelf to perform ſomething upon a m. 
ble conſideration, and does it not, an 20 

Hes E him for non- performance, 4 

| | without n Gohifideration no action el. 

PRO MISER (S.] one who makes promt. 


| 


de 

PRO*MISSARY (s.) the perſon to when rd 
PRO*MISSORY (A.] ſomething that © ) the 
to u promiſe,” or diſtant performance ough 


thing j fo a note given for money We 


PRO 


ſs, i 

y te bought, &c. at a certain time to 
of by . called .. promiſſory note, &c. 

Fairs O MONTORY (S.) a hill or rock that 


n+ its bead out into the ſea, commonly 
called a cape or head- land. 

PROMOTE (V.) to advance, puſh forward, 
prefer, or do all that lies in one's power to 
put a perſon in 2 higher or more profitable 
ation of life than he was in before. 
ROMO'TER (S.) one that encourages, af- 
61s, or puts a matter or thing forward. 
ROMO'TION (S.) advancing from one de- 
ger of honour or benefit to another, whether 
ecclehaſtical or civil, f 

PROMPT (V.) to egg on, or whiſper a per- 
ſon in the ear, to be ready to put one 1n, 
that is acting a play, &c, to encourage or 
forward a matter. 

ROMPT (A.) ingenious, ready-witted, &c. 
4% a term for paying money down at the 
making a bargain, for which there is com- 
monly an allowance or diſcompt made to the 


der on pay ng. 
In, with RO'MPTER (S.) one that eggs or encourages 
made int another on to do ſomething ; alſo a perſon 
e won that ſtands behind the ſcenes in a play, to put 
ay of r. the actors in, whenever they are at a ſtand, 


or make the leaſt boggle- 
ROM'PTITUDE or PRO'MPTNESS (S.) 
perfefineſs in, or readineſs at the performing 


ity exerciſe, &c, 
eupon RO'MPTUARY (S.) a ware-houſe, ſtore- 
houſe, buttery, &c, 
dam LOA TE or PROMU'LGE (v.) to 
which Erdl abroad, to declare aloud, proclaim to 
ny all the world the errand that a perſon is ſent 


about ; and eſpecial'y ſpoken of the Roman 
*, which were hung up in the market 
Wh lace, and expoſed to publick view for three 


„& market. days before they paſſed into a law. 
utting e ONE (A.) bent, or inclined towards any 
g. ding; alſo the lying flat upon one's face, or 
onfulel of 


in 2 poſture with one's hands and head hang- 
4 down towards the ground. 

ONENESS (S.) the inclination or readineſs 
ith which a perſon complies with the doing 


a Arp one's face towards or on the 
Found. 


8 ONG (S.) the teeth or ſharp points of a 

dontra orc, great or ſmall, for meat or hay, &c. 

yy wort UNOUN (S.) among the Grammarrars, is 

tn ob e term for a perſonal noun ; as, I, thou, 
| 


Der ſomething immediate y belonging to a 


pon 4 non or thing, &c. as, who, which, Cc. 

at, an VNOU'NCE (v.) ſometimes means only 
me, ſeak, ſometimes to read or preach an ora- 
les. Pn or ſpeech to a congregation, and ſome- 


to paſs ſentence after a judicial trial and 
wa brought in by the jury, 
NUNCIA'TION or PRONOU'NCING 
de particular manner that a perſon does 
%pht to ſpeale the words of any particular 
Wage; allo among the Rhetoriciant, it is 
or varying the tone of the veice 


| 


ny thing ; alſo the inclining, hanging, or |. 


PRO 


at particular times, in ſuch a manner as may 

moſt affect the auditors, and impreſs - the 

matter deeper upon them than otherwiſe 
could, 

PROOF (S.) a trying to fee whether the thing 
or perſon can or will anſwer the purpoſe in- 
tended ; allo a demonſtration or reaſon of the 
truth of any thing advanced by way of argu- 
ment, a teſtimony, witneſs, or mark; in 
Printing, the firſt ſheet wrought off after 
compoling the matter, to ſee whether it is 
rightly done or not, is called the proof ſheet, 
which ſometimes is forced to be done ſeveral 
times over; in Arithmetick, it common 
means an inverſe manner of performing the 
queſtion, on purpoſe to try whether the cal- 
culation or ſum is truly wrought. 

PROP (S.) a ſupport, to preſerve any thing 
from falling. 

PROP (V.) to ſuſtain, keep up, or preſerve 
from falling. 

PRO'PAGATE (V.) to encreaſe, ſpread a- 
bioad, or cauſe many young ones of the 
fame kind, to grow or come forth ; alſo to 
publiſh, encourege, declare, &c. 

PROPAGA'TION or PROPAGATING (s.) 
the act of increaſing the number of any ſpe- 
cies of being; alſo a publiſhing, declaring, or 
encouraging any matter or thing. 

PROPAGA'TOR (S.) one that encourages, 
ſpreads, or increaſes any thing. 

PROPE'NSE (A.) inclined to, hankering af- 
ter, &c. 

PROPE'NSENESS, PROPE'NSION, or 
PROPE'NSITY (S.) an inclination or lik- 
_ to a thing, a- defire for, or hankering 
a 


PROPER (A.) fit, convenient, ſuitable, pe- 


culiar ; alſo tall, luſty, handſome, well- 
proportioned ; alſo ſomething eſſentially, im- 
mediately, and peculiarly belonging to a 
thing, and without which it cannot ſubſiſt 3 
alſo the true and real meaning of words in 
the diſcourſe then reading or ſpeaking ; alſo 
in Lato, it means an eſtate that comes to a 
perſon by inheritance z in Arithmetick, a frac- 
tion that expreſſes ſome part leſs than a whole 
number or thing, is called a proper fraction; 
alſo the particular name of à perſon to diſtin- 


guiſn him from others, is called a proper 


name. 

PRO“ PERNESS (S.) fitneſs, juſtneſs, conve» 
nientneſs, peculiarneſs ; alſo tallneſs, hand- 
ſomeneſo, luftineſs, &c. 

PRO'PERTY (S.) the peculiar virtue, quality, 
or endowment of every perſon or thing by 
nature; alſo. the right ox title that » perfon 
has to any thing; and in Lato, is eſteemed” 
the beſt and higheſt title a perſon can have, 
and ſuch as ho ways depends upon the hu« 
mour, courteſy, or favour of another- 

PRO'PHECY (S.) fomething predicted or 
foretold ſhould be, long before it came to 
paſs, and particularly means ſuch things as 
the meſſengers of God, for the good of man- 

42 8 kind; 
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kind, declared to the world by the immediate 
inſpiration and command of God, 

PRO'PHESY (V.) to foretel things to come, 
eſpecially by divine inſpiration ; to preach, &c. 

PRO'PHET (S.) one that foretels future e- 
vents ; in the Scripture, they are called ſeers, 
men of God, angels, or meſſengers of the 
Lord; ſometimes it is applied to the heathen 
poets, becauſe they were imagined to be in- 
ſpired by their gods, &c. ſometimes impoſtors 
are called by this name, with the appellation 
fel; ſometimes the ſociety of the prieſts are 

prophets, and performing ſuch exerciſes 
as they uſed, is called propheſy ing, ſuch as 
finging plalms, hymns, &c. and playing 
upon inſtruments, &c. Theſe propbers, when 
any thing extraordinary was to be declared, 
uſed to be agitated violently ; but the ordi- 
nary way of God's communicating bis mind, 
was by illuminating the mind of the perſon, 
and exciting his will to proclaim what God 
informed him of, thongh ſometimes he was 
pleaſed to convey himſelf by dreams and noc- 
turnal vißons; the Old Teſtament contains 
the writings of 16 prophers, wiz. four greater 
and 12 leſſer; the firſt are, Iſaiab, Feremi- 
eb, Exthiel and Daniel; the 12 leſſer are, 
Heſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiab, Fonab, Micah, 
abum, Habakkuk, Zephaniab, Haggai, Ze- 
chariab, and Malachi ; there are ſeveral o- 
thers alſo mentioned in ſcripture, both men 
and women; alſo a ſe& of Chriſtians in 
Holland, called propheſiers, who come from 
all parts of the province to Yarmont near 
Leyden, the firſt Sunday in every month, and 
ſpend the dy in reading the ſcriptures, every 
one propoſing his difficulties, and uſing the 
liberty of explaining the text according to his 
own notions 3 as to other matters, they 
agreed with the Remonſtrants, excepting in 
the caſe of war, which they univerſally con- 
demn; moſt of them ſtudy Greek and He- 
Srew, thereby to underſtand the ſcriptures 
the better. 

PRO'PHETESS (S.) a woman propheſier, or 
foreteller of things yet to come, &e. 

PROPHE'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 

to rophecy, or the prophets, 

PROPINN UITY (S.) nearneſs in place, or 
relation of blood, 

PROPITIA'TION (S.) a ſatisfaction, atone- 
ment, or ſacrifice offered to God to a 
His wrath, or ſatisfy his juſtice, by bumbling 
ourſelves before him, and acknowledging his 
power and dominion over the creation. 

PROPIFTIATORY (A.) of an appeaſing or 
ſatisfying nature. 

PROPYTIATORY (S.) in the Jeu Wor- 

p, was the mercy-ſeat, or the cover or 
id of the ark of the covenant, lined both 
within and without with plates of gold, on 
cach fide whereof was a cherubim of gold 
with wings ſpread over it, having their faces 
look ing towards each other. 

PROPI'TIOUS (A.) kind, tender, merciful, 


PRO 


PROPI'TIOUSNESS (S.) the 20 o 144 
neſs, tenderne's, mercifulneſs, Ec. 
PROPORTION (S.) matber.atically is th 
' © fimilitude or likeneſs of two or wore ntio's 
between themſeives z upon this the whole 
ſtructure of geometry is founded, and it i the 


ſcope to which all its precepts tend; but te. the 
cauſe quantity is two-fold, wiz, continued the 
and disjoined, hence ariſes a two-fold Preper- def 
tian, ui. geometrical, which relates tu dn. | 


tinued quantity; and arithmetical, that n- 
lates to numbers, which by comparing us 
with another, the knowledge of other: bs 
fore unknown, is diſcovered ; alſo the nh. 
tion of the whole to its parts, &c. in hall. 
ing, painting, and alſo of the parts betwen 
themſelves, according to their uſe, (ty 
tion, &c. 
PROPO'RTION (V.) to diſtribute to ad 
perſon or part its true and juſt quantity, &, 
PROPO'RTIONABLE or PROPO RT. 
NAL (A.) agreeable; beautiful, or accontzy 
to the rules of nature and proportion. 
PROPO'R'TIONALS (S.) numbers or quarts 
ties fo circumſtanced, as to anſwer the n 
or laws of proportion, as in four given nu 
bers the greatneſs or littleneſs of the fir i 
compariſon of the ſecord, is the fame of th 
third to the fourth. 
PROPO'SAL or PROPOSITION ($.) « 
offer or condition upon which ſomething 
ropoſed to be done. 


PROPO'SE (V.) to offer ſomething to be d ſale o 
upon certain conditions, rity | 
PROPO'SER (S.) one that makes an aße lege o 
motion to do ſomething upon certain « cama 
ditions, purch 
PROPOST'TION (S.) a thing propoſed ts ſhoul: 
proved, demonſtrated, or mathematial the cr 
ſolved, and which may be a theorem or or 50 
problem; alſo any thing that is to be take a pro 
under conſideration, to be approved or ai profer 
proved of, ment 
PROPOU ND (V.) to offer, propoſe, lay, parties 
ſet ſomething before others for their cal or may 
deration, approbation, or rejection. marke 
PROPOU'NDER (S.) one that makes 2 uſual t 
poſal, to be approved or rejected. and m. 
PROPRI'ETOR or PROPRIETARY | and to 
one who has the right or title to any th publiſh 
and by virtue thereof enjoys it. comme 
PROPRIETY (S.) the proper or rights upon 
that words are to be taken in, in / 


guage, and upon any occafion- 
PROROGA'TION (S.) the act of putting 
or 7 publick bodies of men, ef 
ally the ſeſſion of parliament, which as 
done only by the king ; and at any fich f 
all acts that have not had the king 19% 
muſt at the next meeting be begun 
though they had not been begun; but 


journment may be by the authority d 

itſelf for a ſmall time upon an 
dinary affair, and all things remain 4” aw, 
they had fat all the while. 0 


favourable, &c, 


FRO. 


RORO'GUE (V.) to put off, delay, or pro- 

lang to a diſtar t time. 
720/54 or PRO RSA (S.) a goddeſs among 
he ancients, that was imagined to be kind or 
prop tious to women at the time of their ly- 
by directing the infant to come forth 


ing · in 
te right way ; her ſt>tue repreſents her as 


the moſt ſtraight or upright of all the god- 


deſſes, 
ROSA HCK (A.) a writing or ſpeech in the 
manner or order of nature or proſe, or in op- 


poſition to verſe. ; 
ROSCRIBE (v.) to out-law, baniſh, or ſe- 
queſter 2 perſon's eftate, &c. among the old 
Greeks and Romans, it was to inflict a penalty 
that reached to the perſons and eftates of the 
party ; for inſtance, if a perſon ſued in an 
action of debt abſconded or refuſed to appear, 
the plaintiff applied to the pretor or chiet 
juſtice, and procured an order to ſummon 
him to court, which was affixed in the pre- 
ſence of ſeveral of = rr pr — 
abſcondi n's houſe; i I 
400 6 —— either by himſelf or bi: 
proxy, the pretor ordered an execution againſt 
his goods; if be till refuſed to appear, the 
goods were to be delivered to the plaintiff, 
who offered them to ſale at the end of thirty 
days, which was thus; the creditors, if 
more than one, deſired leave of the pretor to 
have one of them nominated to ſell the goods 
by auftion ; which being obtained, and the 
ſale over, the creditors again requeſted autho- 
rity from the pretor to have the uſual privi- 
lege of their caſe 3 which being granted, pro- 
camation was made, that whoever bought or 
purchaſed any thing belonging to the debtor, 
ſhould anſwer about half part of the value to 
the creditors, ſo that they received about 40 
or 50 per cent, The Cornelian law mentions 
2 proſcription that forfeited the lands of the 
proſcribed or out-lawed perſon to the govern- 
ment ; in this latter caſe, the names of the 
parties and the crime were engraved on braſs 
or marble, &c, and ſet up in the publick 
market-place, &c, among the Greeks, it was 
uſual to ſet a price upon the heads of enemies 
and malefactors that were not in their power, 
and to encourage the killing of them, by 
publiſhing a reward for ſuch ſervice by the 
common crier, ard ſometimes by engraving 
* upon publick pillars, &c. 


ROSCRI'PTION (S.) an out-lawry, or con- 


fſation of goods, or a reward promiſed by 
publick authority for the ſeizing or killing a 
perſon, that is declared an enemy to any go- 
vernment, 
Pearing or writ „ wi t regard to the 
uley or — meaſures. 
OSECUTE (V.) to puſh forward, or vi- 
wal carry on any bufineſs or affair what - 
r particularly ſuing a perſon in the courts 
aw, either as a debtor or felon, &c. 
GECUTION (s.) a law-ſuit for ſome 


FRO 


offence, &c. alſo the earneſt purſuit of any 
thing, or the ſtudy of an art or ſcience, &c. 
alſo a continuance in the ſtudy and practice of 
any thing. 

PROSECU'TOR (S.) the acting perſon in 
a law-ſuit, who is commonly called the 
plaintiff, 

PRO'SELYTE (V.) to convert or bring a per- 
ſon over to make profeſiion of, and practiſe 
what before he did or would not. 

PRO'SELYTES (S.) properly ſignifies ſtran- 
ters; among the Jetos there were two forts, 
one called proſelytes of tighteouſaeſs, the o- 
ther ſojourning proſelytes, or proſalytes of the 
gate; the firſt conformed in all things to the 
law of Moſes, or were thorough converts ; 
the others lived among the Fetus, and were 
obliged only tn cbſerve the ſeven precepts of 
the ſons of Noah, which were eſteemed the 
law of nature, and obligstory to all perſons, 
vix. the firſt forbad idolatry. 2. To hallo 
or reverence the name of God, 3. To for- 
bid murder. 4. To condemn adultery ant 
inceſt, 5. Forbidding theft. 6. To do juſ- 
tice and ſubmic to it. 7. To forbid the eat- 
ing things ſtrangled, and blood; the Jes 
maintained the firſt fix were given immedi- 
ately by God to Adam, and the ſeventh to 
Noah, and that this was all the revealed re- 
ligion till .{brabam's time; but now the 
word means any perſon that comes over to 
another ſect or opinion in religion, which he 
did not before profeſs. 

PRO'SODY (S.) a Grommatical Term for that 
part of Grammar which is employed about 
the quantity of ſyllables, in reſpect of being 
long or ſhort. 

PROSOPOPE'TA (S.) a Rbetorical Figure, by 
which the ſpeaker or orator ſtands ſilent, 
while he makes the perſon to whom he is 
ſpeaking anſwer to what he has ſaid of or 
about him. 

PRO'SPECT (S.) the appearance, view, or 
repreſentation of any thing, as to immediate 
ſight, or probability of ſucceſs, &c. 

PROSPE'CTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging 
1 a view, ſhew, repreſentation, aim or de- 

gn. 

PRO'SPER (V.) to thrive, ſucceed, improve, 
grow rich, &c. 

PROSPE RIT Yor PRO'SPEROUSNESS (S.) 
the condition or ſtate of life in which à per- 
ſon grows rich, thrives, or encreaſes in 
wealth, &c. | 

PRO'SPEROUS (A.) thriving, improving 
growing rich, ſucceſsful, favourable, or = 
cording to one's own wiſh or deſire. 

PRO'STITUTE (S.) a vile, diſſolute woman, 
or common whore, &c. 

PROSTITUTE (V.) to facrifice a perſon's 
honour, chaſtity, and body, to gratify the 
vicious inclinations of others, for the ſake of 
gain, or a mean reward; alſo the ſubmitting 
to, or complying with any mean baſe action 
or office, | N 


PROS- 


PRO 


PROSTITU'TION 68.) the act of proftitut- 
ing a perſon's body, to commit whoredom 
. for hire ; alſo the app!ying of any thing that 


was intended for a virtuous and uleful purpoſe | 


to the quite contrary. 

PRO'STRATE (A.) all along, or flat upon 
the ground with the face downwards, as if 
ſupplicating ſomething in the moſt ſubmiſhre 
manner. 

PRO'STRATE (V.) to throw one's ſelf down 
in the preſence, or at the feet of another, by 
way ot humiliation, &c. 

PROSTRA'TION (S.) a throwing one's ſelf 
down at another's feet in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner, 

PRO'STYLE (S.) in Architecture, is a build- 
ing that has pillars or columns only in the 
front. 

PROTE'CT (V.) to defend, comfort, ſupport, 
ſave harmleſs, ſkreen, &c. 

PROTECTION (S.) the act of defending, 
comforting, ſupporting, ſaving harmleſs, &c. 
in Laco, it is the defence that every ſubject 
has a right to claim under the government of 
the king and the laws; and ſometimes it 
has a particular meaning, as that in time of 
war a perſon that has certain writings ſhall 
not be liable to be impreſſed into his ma- 
jefty's ſervice, cr ſhall not be arreſted for 
debt, &c. 

PROTE'CTOR (S.) one that is a defender 
againſt inſults, or other harms or inconve- 
niencies that might happen. 

PROTE'CTRIX (S.) a woman that is the 
ſupport or defender of any perſon whatever. 

PROTE'ST (V.) to vow, affirm, to ſolemnly 
promiſe or ſwear to do or forbear any thing. 

PROTE'ST (S.) in Parliament, is de aft of 
che members of the houſe of lords declaring 
their diſſent to, or againſt ſome particulars of 
the proceedings of that houſe in matters de- 
bated before them, which is drawn up in 
writing, and regiſtered, with the names of 
the parties ſubſcribed z in Trade, it is a ſum- 
mons made by a publick notary to a mer- 
chant, &, to diſcharge a bill drawn on 
him, after his having refuſed to arcept it, 
when the time it is drawn at is come. 

PRO'TESTANCY or PRO'TESTANTISM 
(S.) the religion or principles of thoſe diſſen- 
tients from the church of Rome, commonly 
called the reſormed churches, of which there 
ate various forts, ſuch as the Latheram, Cal- 
winiſts, Church of England, and the ſeveral 
ſects within the dominions where the others 
are the eftabliſhed or national church. 

PRO TESTANTS (S.) now commonly means 

_ all Chriſtians that deny the pope's ſupremacy, 
and ſeveral other dactrines of the church of 
Rome, but firſt given to the Reformed in Ger- 
. of ſeveral imperial towas in 1529, be- 

cCaule they proteſied againſt a decree made in 

the diet of Spire, by Ferdinand, arch - duke 

of Auſtria, and other Roman-Catholick prin- 

ces, and deſired liberty of conſcience, till the 
3 


* 


PRO 
holding of a council, in purſuance « 1 4, 


cree made in 1526, red 
PROTESTA'TION (S.) a folemn ww alle 
publick aſſurance ; a'ſo an open decker fro! 
agaioſt the proceedings of others. 07 


PROTEV ANGE'LION (s.) the name df 
book attributed to St. Fames, which treaty 
of the birth of the Yirgin Mary, and be 
Son Jeſus Chriſt 3 but the many fils 
wherewith it is ſtuffed makes it appargty 
an impoſition. 


PRO'TEUS (S.) by the Parr (aid to be the fy or b 
of Neptune, and that he could change NO 
ſhape at his pleaſure, conc 


PRO THESIS (S.) in the Greet Church, wh 
the name of a ſmall table, upon which th 
bread and wine were ſet, before they were c 
ried up to the great altar to be conſecrated, 

PROTHO'NOTARY (S.) a principal dt 
or chief ſcribe ; and in Law Courts, fuch u 
the Common-Pleas, he enters and enrok th 
proceedings, pleadings, aſſizes, judgment, 
actions, &e. in the Vg e- Bench, he rank 
all the civil actions ſued in that court; in te 
Greek Church, it means a principal offce 
that takes place next to the patriarch of C 
ant inple, writes all the diſpatches he {4 
to the grand ſeignior; beſides which, he hy 
a power to inſpect over the profeſſors of tt 
law, into purchaſes, wills, and the lber 
given to flaves; in the primitive Lat 
Church, they were thoſe who wrote the 20 
of the martyrs, and the circumſtance t 
their death; but now it is a title of honor 
in the court of Rome, to which is annex 
the privilege of legitimating baſtards, makin 
apoſtolick notaries, doors of divinity, ad 
docturs of canon and civil law; their nuns 
ber is twelve. 

PROTO-MA'RTYR (S.) one that is or n 
the firſt that ſuffered death for being a wi 
neſs to, or promoter of, any particular dx 
trines or religious opinions, as St, Segler fn 
Chriſtianity, 

PRO'TOPLAST (S.) ſometimes fignife tit 
Original or firſt Former of all things ; 1 
ſometimes the thing firſt formed, as (# 
the Former, and Adam the firſt-formed i 
men, 

PRO'POTYPE (s.) the original draught 6 
pattern of a thing. 

PROTRA'CT (V.) to delay, put off, fr 
long, or continue 3 alſo to draw or lay (nt 
the draught of any thing, whether of hou 
lands, &c. | 

PROTRA'CTING (5) the act of de 
or putting a matter off from time to un 
the making a thing long and tedious ; 
the drawing, plotting, or laying donn! 
actual ſurvey of a field, eftate, &c. 4 


PROTRA'CTOR or PROTRA'CT ERG 
a ſurgeon's inſtrument uſed to draw out fir 
tered bones, dirt, &c. from a wound or c 
cet; alſo a ſmall mathematical 
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died to draw any ſort of angles with, eſpe- 
cally in ſurveys of land, that is to be plot- 
1d or laid down on paper, parchment, &c. 
iſo 2 perſon that delays or puts off buſineſs 
from time to time. 

»0TRUDE (V.) to force, thruſt, or puſh 


any thing forward. 


ROTUBBERANCE (S.) a bunching, ſwel- 


leg, growing, projecting, or ſtanding out be- 
fond the plane of any thing, as the knob of 


4 bone, Kc. * . * 
ROTUBERANT (A.) ſtanding, projecting, 


or bunching out. 


PROUD (A.) elated, puffed up with too much 


conceit of one's ſelf, either upon account of 
riches, or real or imaginary qualifications, 
7: be proud, to behave or act n a lofty 
and imperious manner towards others, hav- 
ing too mean an opinion of them, and too 
ereat or lofty a one of ourſelves ; alſo a term 
for dogs when they have mutual defires of 
copulation. 
ROUDISH (A.) inclined to, or having a de- 
eree of pride. 

ROU'DNESS or PRIDE (S.) haughbtineſs, 
bftineſs, &c. 

ROVE (V.) to demonſtrate, or make any 
thing plainly appear to be true or falſe, &c. 
ROVE'DITOR or PROVIDER (S.) one 
whoſe particular buſineſs is to go before o- 
then, and ſee and prepare all forts of proper 
proviſions for them. 

O'VENDER (S-) properly fignifies food for 
attle, but means alſo frequently the ſame for 


To be Provender-prick'd, to be wanton, 
proud, ſaucy, or vicious, upon account of 
having plenty of food or rich victuals, &c. 
O'VERB (S.) a conciſe, ſhort, witty ſpeech 
jr ſentence, commonly grounded upon expe- 
ence, and uſually containing either a ſatyri- 
al deſcription, or cautionary advice agaioſt 
be follies of the world ; alſo the name of 
joe of the books of the Old Teftament, 
mitten by Solomon, king of Iſrael, in the 
ntentious way, and containing a great many 
ſtruftions and moral maxims for the con- 
ut of life, as well regarding politicks and 
Konomy, as the worſhip of God, and the 
Inocent and regular behaviour of ourſelves in 
nil life ; ſome of them held forth in a plain 
ic open meaning, and others of them wrap- 

up in allegories and emblematical repre- 
pations ; but all of thera written in a no- 

 fublime, and poetical manner. 

UVERBIAL (A.) of the nature, or like 
A proverb, | 
VDE (v.) to furniſh, or take care 
9 2 the being of 
f „or the regular i 
ind ) furniſhed er e wit 
Ft and convenient neteſſaries ; alſo a term 


a \condition or | 


12 — 
ba why + thing should, or ſhould aot be 
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PRO'VIDENCE (S.) among the old Romans, 


was a deity which they repreſented by the 
figure of a Roman lady, with a ſceptre in one 
hand, and pointing to a globe, which lies at 
her feet, importing that ſhe governs the world 
like a _ miſtreſs of a family ; the em- 
peror Titus figured her with a rudder and a 
Lobe; Maximian by two lades, with cars 
of corn in their hands, and this legend, Pro- 
videntia Deum gutes Auguſtcrum ; Severus 
with a cornucopia, with a large veſſel at her 
feet fuil of ears of corn; ſometimes an ant, 
with three ears of corn in her mouth, is a 
repreſentation of Providence; in common Speech 
among Us, it means the powerful and regu- 
lar management of the world by God; and 
ſometimes it means only that careful and di- 
ligent management or behaviour that wiſe 


men uſe in their affairs. 


PRO'VIDENT (A.) thrifty, ſaving, careful, 


cautious, diligent, &c. 


PROVIDE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething that hap- 


pans or .comes to paſs unforeſeenly, or as it 
were by the immediate interpoſition of God, 
and commonly in a merciful and preſerving 
manner from ſome imminent danger, 


PRO/VINCE (s.) in Church Government, is 


ſometimes meant of an archbiſhoprick, and 
ſometimes of the extent of his juriſdiQtion z 
alſo the proper ſphere of any perſon's àcti · 
vity 3 alſo a large diviſion or part of an em- 


_ pire, kingdom, &c, comprehending ſeveral 


towns, cities, &c. under one general go- 


vernor, 


The United PRO'VINCES (S.) now commonly 


called the ſtates- general, are thoſe countries 
or provinces, that in the 16th century re- 
volted from the tyrannous government of the 
Spamards, united together, and formed a re- 
publick fill ſubfiſting, and perhaps the great- 
eſt in the world; they are ſeven in number, 
wiz, Holland, Zealand, Loxver Guelderland 
and the county of Zuſpben, Friezland, Over- 
Del, the loreſhip of Utrecht and Groeningen ; 
theſe provinces lie about the mouths of the 
Meuſe and Rbine, in the northern part of the 
Low Cuuntries, between the territories of the 
king of Spain in Flanders; each province 
ſends deputies to the Hague, where they form 
three aſſemblies or colleges, the ftates-gene- 
ral, the council of flate, and chamber of 
accounts; all the provinces muſt agree in the 
reſolutions taken in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates-· general, becauſe nothing is carried there 
by plurality, but univerſality of _ each 

ince in particular a week ; the 
— of Salla che chief, becauſe 
the moſt ancient, and the firſt that propoſed 
the union; commerce and manufaQturies 
render. this people ſo very powerful, that 
they have footing in all the parts of the 
world; the province of Holland has two fa- 
mous companies of merchants, the one for 
the Zaſt, and the other for the Vi. Indies ; 


upon the whole, this ag er 
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powerful, efpecially by ſa; all opinions in 


*yeheior are tolerated, bot the ſtate one is 
"Colviniſm." a i | 
PROVINCIAL (A.) ſomething relating to a 
province, as the meeting or aſſembly of a 
particular province, or under the direction of 
"x" primate, archbiſhop, &c:-is called a Pro- 
—emtal fynod, 
PROVINCIAL (8) among the religious of 
the church of Rome; is a ſort of general ſu- 
perviſor of all the monaſteries, &c. in a pro- 
vince. © 
PROVTSION (S.) ſometimes means all forts 
of foo#, ſuch as bread, fleſh, fiſh, &c. ſome- 
times it means a certain allowance, or yearly 
income left to a perſon for life by ſome 
Friend, fuch as a huſband, father, &c. for 
their maintenance; and ſometimes it means 
- © laying in a large flock of any commodity 
apaitſt the time it may, or will be called for; 
n the Camm Lao, it ſometimes means the 
pope's nominating a ſacceſſor to a biſhoprick, 
or ſpiritual living, before the preſent incum- 
bent is dead; and ſometimes it means th: 
title, deed, or inftrument in writing, where- 
by an incumbent bolds a living, &e. in Trade, 
it means the ſame with commiſſion, or the 


reward or um paid to à factor for the 
- buying or any ſort of goods for an- 
oth 


other. 
PROVISIONAL (A.) conditional, or done by 


way of or caution. 


PROVT'SO (s.) a condition, article, apree- | 


ment, or exception in a deed, by virtue 
* whereof ſomething may be done or omitted, 
that ſeems contrary to the general ſcope of 
the deed, inſtrument, or contract. 
PROVOCA'TION (S.) an affront, or injuri- 
ous treatment, an enraging or making angry, 
© an incenſing or ftirring up, &c. 
PROVO'CATIVE (A.) affrontive, abufive, 
apt to incline or ftir a perfon up to anger. 
PROVO'CATIVE (S.) in Phyfch, a medi- 
ay punts rhe Foquene oft of copuieion. 
pn to the t copu 
PROVOKE (V.) to urge, abuſe, or ſtir a 
perſon up to anger, to cauſe or incline, 
PRO'VOST (S.) a or —— Gay; 
head, or preſident a college, . PF. 
mies, Navies, Cc. they are a fort of 
ert or executioners, having the care of de 
ters, or other criminal offenders. 
9 or — 2 — (S.) 
| „ dignity, or power of a provoſt. 
PROW (S.) in a Sbip, is the foremoſt part 
© conſidered aloft, and between the decks; fo 
to go or enter into the prow, is to go into 
© the fore-caſtle, &c. 


 PROW'ESS (S.) valour, courage, ſtoutneſe; 


and ſometimes applied to exploits or feats of 
arms themſelves. 


 PRO/XIES (S.) in the Cm Lav, is the an- 


parochial dergy 


| 


PSA 
: behalf af another, a delegate, — 


\PROXEMITY (8.) the nexnels of ue, 
vigh relation of blood or kindres, 
PRUDE G.) a aice, over-preciſe, coy, fi 


womaig. * * wh 
PRU'DENCE.(S.) the moſt- uſeful of all th. 
ſocial virtues, or that wiſe conduct of 3 per 
ſon's ſelf in the ſeveral cireumftances be 
conce:ned, that cauſes him always to confile 
and reflect ſeriouſly and judiciouſiy, wha 
will be the event of any precipitate or tal 
action, and to make proper allowances fe 
K — _— of others. - 
U'DENT.(A.) diſcreet, thoughtful 
derate, wiſe, judicious, &c. _ 
PRUDE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething done 
— of prevention, thoughtful, wile, of 


creet. 
PRUNE (V.) to dreſs or trim any thing | 
cutting off, or taking away any ſuperfluoy 
matter, as Gardeners do to vines or othe 
trees, by cutting off the dead or ſuperfluc 
ſprigs or branches, &c. 
PRUNES (S.) a dried plumb brought from d 
Levant. | 
PRURTGINOUS (A.) itchv, inclined to, 
affected with the diftemper called the itch, 
PRURITVUS (S.) the itch, or any ſcabby 
ſcurfy diſtemper on the outward coats of ti 
ſkin, exciting a great uneaſineſs to the par 
by the gnawing of an innumerable quant 
of animalcula, that are generated betyer 
the coats of the ſkin from ſharp corruſ 
 humours. 
PRUTE'NICK TABLES (S.) aftronomid 
tables calculated to find the motions of tl 


S288 F ®- 8 See: 
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to the duke of Pruſſia, 
PRY (V.) to ſearch or look narrowly into 
thing, to be inquiſitive and defirous of x 25 
. | | EU) 
PRY'ING (S.) the act of ſearching, enquiri falſe, 
or ſtriving to come at the knowledge of ſon other 


PRYSAN/AZUM (8.) the place in M 
where the judges and magiſtrates (at, « 


vice ; there 
was continually burning, conſecrated to | 
goddeſs Yefla ; but they were not wißt 
but widows, that attended and looked 
it, who were called Prytanitides. 
PRY*TANES (S.) the name of the 5914 
the ans, which were choſe 


among 
of each tribe in Attica, and which mad meaſyr 
the council of 500. of the. 
PSALM (S.) a divine hymn or ſong vpen SA 
gious matters, but now commonly rial Made 0) 
to thoſe contained in that book of the! fine, ar 


E 


IA 
4) 


it 
4 


; 


Þ 


to ; 
MWALMIST or PSALMO'GRAPHIST (s.) 


ſtruments. b 
SALMOGRAPH (S.) the art of writing 
er compoſing divine ſongs, hymns, or plalms. 
ALTER (S.) the book of pſalms in the 
Old Teſtament, printed and bound up by it- 


elf, 

MA'LTERY (S.) ſometimes fignifies the 
plalter or book of pſalms ; and ſometinies a 
muſical inſtrument uſed by the ancients to 
phy the palm tunes on; and by us now is 
generally underſtood the — which was 
in initrument of wood, having firings ſome- 
what like our harp ; the modern pſaltery is 
a fat inſtrument in a triangular form, ſtrung 
with three rows of firings of iron, or braſs 
wire, tuned to an uniſon, or an octa ve, raiſ- 
ed upon two bridges, which are upon the 
e eee e 


to 

PEUDAPO'STLE (S.) a falſe apoftle, &c. 

NEUDEV A'NGELIST (S.) a falſe meſſen- 
per, or counterfeit, a cheat, or impoſtor. 
file, counterfeit, &c, frequently added to 
other words, to make them have the direct 
pe; meaning to what they naturally 

ye 


KEUDO'GRAPHY (S.) a falſe writing, or 
counterfeiting the hand of anorher. 
MEUDOMA'RTYR (s.) a falſe witneſs, or 
counterſeit martyr. | 
MYCHO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe ot treatiſe 
NY CHOMAN ö 
5 ANCY (S.) a pretended divina- 
— the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of — 
8. 
SYCHRO'METER (s.) an instrument to 
2 degree of humidity or moiſture 
ar, 
sx (s.) a phyſical cooling diet-drioke, 
mh the — buſked, rai. 
, uorice. , 
PIOLEM A'ICK SYSTEM (S.) in Are. 
", what is now commonly called the old 
mem, which divided the world into two re- 
rom, the ethereal and elementary; —_— 


PUB 

begins at the primum mobile, which in the 
ſpace of 24 hours moves from eaſt to weſt; 
and includes ten heavens, viz. the double 
cryſtalline, the firmament, and the ſeven 
planets ; the two cryftallines between the pri- 
mum mobile and the firſt firmament, are ſup- 
poſed to ſolve ſome irregularities of the pri- 
mum mobile; the elementary region reaches 
to the concavity of the moon, and compre- 
hends the four elements of fire, air, water, 
and earth ; the terreſtrial globe is ſuppoſed to 
be made up of water and earth, and im- 
moveably fixed in the center of the world, 
the element of air encompaſſing the earth, 
and the element of fire encompaſſing the air, 
and that the whole heavens moved round the 
earth from eaſt ro weſt ; but the abſurdity 
and inaccuracy of this ſyſtem is now almoſt 
univerſally known and exploded, and that of 
Copermcus ſubſtituted in its room, which is 
much better adapted to anſwer the ſeveral 
phaznomena of the heavens, e. 

PTOLEMATTES (S.) a ſect among the 
Grrſticks, that maintained that the Moſaick 
law came partly from God, partly from M- 

' ſer, and partly from the traditions of the 
Jewiſh doors. 

PTYALY'SMUS - a ſalivation excited by 
medicine on pur poſe, or a diſorder that occa- 
fions the ſpittle to run uncommonly from the 
glands of the mouth. 

PU'BERTY (S.) that age when the hair be- 
gins to grow viſible upon the privities of ei- 
ther ſex ; among the Reman, it was reckon- 
ed from 14 to 16, ſo that at the entrance of 
the 17th year, they took the toga wirilis, as 
beginning then to be men ; among the Athe- 
nians, it extended to the end of the 18th 
year; but among the Jews, it was reckoned 
from thirteen to thirteen and a half, and 
then they were ſubject to all the precepts of 
the law, as being eſteemed men, and in par- 
ticular, were obliged to marry ; their girls 
time of puberty began at twelve years old, and 
ended at twelve and a half, unleſs nature was 
ſo backward as to ſhew no viſible marks; as 
ſoon as the time of her pubertiſhip was enced 
ſhe was at liberty, and her father had no 
longer ary power. to hinder her from mar- 


ing · | 
PUBLICAN (S.) among Us, now means a 
perſon that keeps a houſe of entertainment 
for travellers, ſuch as ale-houſes, inns, &c. 
anciently it was a farmer of the publick re- 
venues, or a tax-gatherer, which were gene- 
rally looked upon as the vileſt of men, by 
their too frequently abuſing their truſt and 
power, and by vile impoſitions, getting the 
a ions of extortioners, thieves, or pick- 
pockets ; the Jetus were ſo averſe to theſe 
people, that they would not allow them to 
come into their temple or ſynagogue, nor ad- 
mit them to partake of their publick prayers 
or offices of judicature, nor even take their 
evidence in their courts of law, 
4V PUB. 
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PUBLICA TION (s.) a declaving abroad, or 

mo king aty thing openly known. 

PU'BLICK (A.) common, open, free for every 
- body's uſe, &c. * 13:35 

PUBLISH (V.) to ſet forth, make an open 
declaration of any thing, that every body 

may ſee and know it. 

PU'BLISHER (S.) one who declares or makes 

any thing known; and among the Bookſellers, 
is one that has his name put at the bottom of 

| j- parophlets, news- papers, &c. tho” the pro- 
perty is in another „to whom he is 
accountable for the ſale, &c. 

PU'CKER (V.) to draw any thing up irregu- 
larly, or in furrows, as in ſewing linen to 
make it lie as if it was plaited, &c. alſo to 

be in a hurry or confufion of mind, for fear 


of u being known, or not ſueceed- 


mig, GC, | 
PU'CKER (S.) a hurry, fright, ſurprize, 
ſtraight, „ c. alſo a garment or 
cloth drawn up in wriakles like plaits, where 
it ſhould not. | | 
PU'DDER (s.) a hurry, buſtle, noiſe, or ſtir ; 
alſo a confuſed or auk ward doing any thing. 
PU'/DDING (S.) a compoſition of flour, ſuet, 
egg, &c. boiled or baked; and ſometimes 
umbs, apples, &c. are put in it and boiled; 
t when baked with apples, or other green 
fruit, it is called a pye or paſty, &c. in a 
Ship, thoſe ropes that are faſtened round to the 
yard-arms of the main and fore-yards, cloſe 
to the end to ſave them from galling ; alſo 
the ſerving of the ring of the anchor with 
ropes to fave the clinch of the cable from 
- galling, are called the puddings of the yard 
and anchor; alſo pads worn upon the heads 
of young children, to prevent their hurtiog 
- themſelves by falle. 
PU'DDLE (S.) a ſettling of a ſmall quantity of 
water upon the ground or road, where the 
earth or ſtones are worn away. 
PU'DDLE (V.) to play with water, by cauſ- 
ing it to move with the hands; aiſo to go 
on with doing things in à coarſe ordinary 


way. ; 
PU'DDOCK (S.) a ſmall field or incloſure. 
PUDICI'TIA (S.) a goddeſs adored by the an- 
- cient  heathens, under the form of a veiled 
woman, with an exceeding modeſt counte- 
- | nance, 28 being eſteemed the goddeſs of 
-- chaſtity, modeſty, and other female virtues ; 
- the had two temples at Rome, one belonging 
to the Roman ladies, the other to the plebei- 
ans, and tradeſmens wives. 


PUDYCITY (S.) modeſty, chaſtity, tempe- 
rance, regularity, &. 
PUERYLE (A.) childiſh, young, fooliſh, weak, 


trifling. 

PUERVLENESS or PUERTLITY (S.) boy- 
iſhneſs, childiſhacſs, weakneſs, injudiciouſ- 
"nels, &c. | | 

PUE'RITY (S.) childhood, infancy, &c. 

PUFF (S.) a ſudden blaſt of wind, or throw- 


int out of the breath; alſo an inſtrument 


PUL 


_ of thrums of fille, worfted, &+ h 

up powder, and put on hair, peri; 

&c. _— _ a vaunting, Ain e 
over-valuing of any thing; alſo thoſe de, 
that attend at auctions or (ales, to — 
for the goods there offered, to draw in g- 
thers to out-bid them; alſo a perſon kept 
at = gaming; houſe, to play for » day 
others. ; 

PUFF (V.) to pant and blow, or fetch ons 
breath ſhort, by reaſon of haſty running, 
Ec. alſo to advance the value, character, « 
price of any thing privately, to make othen 
3 7 res have a good opinion of a perſon's 


C. 
vu er PU'GGY (s.) che name given w: 
monkey; alſo i given to favour 


Frgesss ss. 8 2 


children, by way of fondneſs and familiarity, 
PU'GIL (S.) with the Apetbecories, is f 
much as 


be taken up between the 
thumb —— — 


PUISSANCE (S. 1 3 
"re (S.) power, might, firength, 


PUVSSANT (A.) powerful, mighty, fray, 
of great force, &c. 


PUTSSANTNESS (S.) powerfulnefs, mg 


PUISNE' (A.) a younger child; alſo 
pleader or counſellor, &c. e 
PUKE (S.) a vomit. 
PU'LCHRITUDE (S.) fairneſs, handfomnel 
&c. 


PU'LHELY G.) in Caernarwonſbire, Notb- 
Wales, ſeated on the fea-ſhore between tw 
rivers, is a pretty large bailiwick town, that 
has a conſiderable ſea-trade, and a good mu 


FD 


ket weekly on Wedneſday ;. diſtant from 
Londen 177 computed, and 213 meaſure there 
miles. difere 


PU/LING (A.) fickly, weak, faint, xc. 
PULL (V.) to drag, hale, or force along | 
main ſtrength. 


PU'LLET (S.) a young ben that has never (ﬆ ſec 
upon eggs, in order to hatch them; 1 vater 
ſometimes applied to a young unmarried . a porn 
man, maid, or virgin. UMPI 

PU'LLEY (S.) one of the mechanick pow pump ; 
uſed to raiſe great weights, conſiſting d Eine 
wheel or block in channels for a rope ton N (V 
in it. words i; 

PU'LMONARY or PULMO'NEOUS ( u. 
ſomething belonging to the lungs. ne or g 

PULMO NES (S.) the lungs or organs df NCH 
ſpiration, and of mixing and accendng to firik 
nitre that is ſucked in at the mouth, alo the 
with the blood; the ſubſtance whereof #% Requeſt a 
to be nothing but a heap of little bia& dcular, 
the contexture whereof is fo ordered, ack, & 
there is a paſſage into them from the u ind fug; 
pipe, and into one another, till they al the prin, 
into the membrane which cloaths the l de nam 

PULMO'NICK. (s.) a perſon difordert =, 

breathing, or one that is conſumptive NCH ( 

PULP (s.) the fleſhy or inward part of pan * l 

c. after the outward ſkin or rind is fur 0 to ft 


PUN 
Aripped off; alſo the ſoft part of - fruits, 


tion, &c. 

PULPIT (S.) a little pew made for a perſon 
to land and preach, or ſpeak to a publick 
audience iN, 

PULSA'TION (S.) a beating, knocking, or 
throbbing of the arteries, &c. 

PULSE (S.) the motion or tremor occaſioned 
in the arteries, &c. and is the immediate in- 

tex of the heart, by the mediation whereof 

the blood is diffuſed through the whole body, 
and is differently affected thereby, according 
to the different influx of the animal ſpirits, 
the motion whereof is chiefly to be attributed 
to the circular and direct fibres that compoſe 
the ſeveral parts; the pulſe is ſometimes 
ſcong, weak, ſwift, Now, equal, unequal, 
intermittent, &c. and is generally a pretty 
ſure information of the health or fickneſs of 
the party, &c, alſo the common name for 
rice, barley, wheat, and other vegetable 


food, 
PULVE'RIZATE or PU'LVERIZE (V.) to 
pound, break, or reduce to powder. 
PULVERIZA*'TION or PU'LVERIZING 
(S.) the pounding, breaking ſmall, or re- 
docing to powder. 
PU'MICE STONE (S.) a calx or light ſpungy 
matter thrown out of the burning mountains 
or ſubterraneous fires, uſeful to rub out ſcratch- 
&, &c, out of copper-plates, &c. | 
UMMEL (V.) to thump, beat, or threſh 
with the fiſt. 
PUMP (S.) a machine to raiſe water out of 
pits, wells, and other low places, of which 
there are 'various ſorts that go by as many 
different names; alſo à thin, light ſhoe, 
vith none, or very low heels, wore by rope- 
lancers, &c. 
PUMP (V.) to ſound a perſon, in order to 
get ſecrets out of him 4 alſo to raiſe or get 
vater out of a well, dc. by the working of 


a pump, 
UMPING (S.) the act of raifing water by a 
. pump; allo a cunning artificial manner of 
fiſting ring ſecrets out of a perſon. 

| VV.) to droll, quibble, or play with 
words in a merry manner. 
NS.) an arch, merry, and ingenious play- 
nz or quibbling with words, 
NCH (s.) the name of an Infirument uſed 
to rike marks upon iron, copper, wood, &c. 
uo the name of a compound liquor in great 
qu among all the ſea- faring people in par- 
dla, made of water, brandy, rum, ar- 
nck, &c, the juice of lemons, oranges, &c. 


m the vi nd ſugar; alio the nick or mock name to 
they all # tte principal puppet in a puppet - he w; alſo 
the ly b. ume of any very ſhort and thick per- 
diſot . 

nptire. ch (v.) to cut or force a hole through 
irt of plum — leather, wood, &c. with a fwnch ; 
ind is hr o ſtrike or thruſt one with the fil, el- 


MW, a ſtick, &c, 


roots,” Kc. that is got by infuſion, decoc- 


PUR | 

PU'NCHEON er - PU'NCHION (S.) the 
name of a veſſel that holds 84 gallons of 
wine; alſo ſteel engraved with letters or de- 
vices for money, &c. ſtamping the matrices 
to caſt for printing, &c. 

PUNCTTLIO (S.) a ſmall, trifling matter; or 
mere nicety, &c. y 

PU'NCTUAL (A.) exaQt; careful to do or 
perform a promiſe, bargain, or contract. 

PU'NCTUALNESS (S.) exactneſs, doing or 
performing a contract, &c. according to the 
time and conditions ſpecified. 

PUNCTU A'*TION (S.) that part of -gram- 
mar that teaches the true method of ſtop- 
ping or pointing a paragraph, or diſcourſe, &c, 

PU'NCTURE (S.) a prick or ſmall wound 
made with any ſharp-pointed inſtrument ; and 
among the Surgeons, any ſmall hole made in 
the fleſh, either to let out the blood or other 
humours, eſpecially one made in the belly, to 
tap a dropfical perſon. 

PU'"NGENCY or PU'NGENTNESS (S.) the 


prickingaeſs, ſharpneſs, or pier of any 
diſeaſe, inſtrument, &c. 
PU'NGENT (A.) ſharp, pricking, piercing. 


PU'NINESS (S.] weakneſs, tenderneſs, &c. 
in children, or grown perſons. 

PU'NISH (V.) to afflict, chaſtiſe, or torment 
a perſon for a real or imaginary fault. 

PU"NISHABLE (A.) liable to, or deſerving of 
puniſhment. 

PU'NISHMENTS (S.) the ſeveral chaſtiſe- 
ments or corrections that are, or have been 

inflicted upon offenders for their ſeveral miſ- 

demeanors againſt the ſeveral ſtates of the 
world they lived in, which are, and have 
always been various, and more or leſs in- 
tenſe, according to the ceconomy or diſpoſi- 
tion of the government or people, where 
they are, or have been practiſed ; but no 
crimes, how wicked ſoever, have ever been 
puniſhed with ſo much ſeverity as difſenting 
in judgment or opinion from the national 
churches of the ſeveral reſpective nations, 
even though they were ſelf-evidently abſurd. 

PUNK (S.) a ſcandalous, naſty, whoriſh, 
wicked woman. [ 

PU'NNING (S.) inverting or ufing words in 2 
bantering or ſatyrical ſenſe. 

PU*PIL (S.) the ball or apple of the eye; alſo 
any perſon that is a learner of an art or ſci- 
ence of another ; and in a Law Senſe, a wo- 
man till the be 14 years old, and a man till 
he is 21, 

PU'PILAGE (S.) the age or time a perſon is 
under the care, direction, or inſtruction of 
another. | ? 

PU'PPET (S.) the repreſentation of a man or 
woman, boy, or girl, by little babies that 
are moved by wires, &c. in ſhews. 

PUPPY (S.) a young dog or bitch, properly 
one that ſucks or laps milk; alſo a term 
of reproach for a filly, ſcandalous, fooliſh, 
idle fellow. a: 1 

PU'RBLIND (a.) one that is ſhort-6ghted, 
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— fee things but when they are 
near 


PU'ROHASE {V-) ta.buy any thing ; and in 


rs, meer tos ing. lands or tenements 

with money, to di Keul them from thoſe 

PURCHASE () y ghing bought or ac- 
quired by means of money. 

PURE. (A.) » imple, . ugcompounded 3 allo 
chaſte or free from corrypti 12. mg . 
palipve, dow nright, c. and w appli 
40. W means San and 
geometry in the abſtract, without being ap- 

ied to any particular name or matter. 
. ENESS or PURITY. (5) A meta 
N neſs, innocency, and chaſtity. 

PU RFLE (S.) the Rm upon muſical in- 
Lromeats, ſuch as baz-viols, Ec. alſo the 
ornament of womens garments made of tin- 


fel, Sc. —_— Thais | 
PURGA'TION or PU'RGING (S.) the 
cleaning, ſcouring, or taking away all ſorts, 
of impurities or ſuperfluities ; and in Law, 
is the proving one's ſeſf innocent of any 
Fre or accufatioa by oath, or otherwiſe, 
fore a judge z in Phyſich, it is the exciting 
the. frequent, going to Noel by proper med, 
cines, in order to carry off any diſeaſe or 
morbifick matter that is ſpppoſed to lodge ot 
remain in the body, ©. 85 
PU'RGATIVE or PURGATORY (A.) of 
a cleanſing nature, or,purifying quality. 
PU'RGATORY S. Je, middle place between 
the grave and hell, here the Papiſts ſay the 
ſouls paſs through the fite of purification be · 
fore they enter heaven 3 alſo any place of 
puniſhment or uneafipeſs.. 
PURGE. (V.) to clear one's ſelf of a crime or 


* 


accuſation laid againſt one; alſo to ſcour, 


ll 


* 


clean, or rectiſy any thing from the filtk or 


impurities that are in or about it; alſo to 
throw out the humour of a, dead carcaſe after. 
one, two, or more days. 1 
PURGE (S.) ſo much phyßck 3s is proper to 
be taken at one tigte, in order to make a 
on. go. to ſtag, .. 
PURIFICA'TIO 67 the act of cleanſing, 
Kc. and elpeciaſly confidered' as relating. to. 
ſame religious aan wait; as kong ay 
 Fewviſh women, it was ardained by. that law, 
A 7 —2 bold keep du bes houſe 
40 days aſter her Iying-in if the had a ſon, 
and 80 if the had a daughter, at the expira- 
tion whereof ſhe was to go to the temple, 
and offer a lamb with a young pigeon ot tur- 
tle, and, in caſe of poverty, two pigeons or 
turtles ;_ among the Cbriſtiaa, the feaſt of 

' Purification was inſſituted in honour of the 
Firgin Mary's going to the temple, where, 
1 according to cuſtom, ſhe preſented her Son 
eſus Chriſt, and offered two 2 
im; pope Sergius I. ordered the proceſſion 
with wax tapers, from whence it is called 


Candlemas; day. .. | 
PVU'RIM, R, or PHUR (S.) lots ol 


= 


— = 


| 


the 12th month for the execution of 


PU'RL 


PUR 


chantes, the name of a very ſolema lead 
among the Jeu, inflituted in of 
the lots that were caft by Hamas their ec. 
my mm Ab "a court, who fuperſiitiouſy 
; caſt them the firſt month, and marked cu. 
his pur 
; poſe, which was the deſtruction of al . 
| Jews in the kingdom of Perſia ; but then 
ing ſo much time between the intent aut 
the execution, Mordecat got intelligence there. 
of, and by means of his niece Efber, vi, 
for her extraordinary beauty and wile behani. 
our was advanced to be queen, ſet afide the 
whole project, and deſtroyed Haman the con- 
triver, and his abettors 3 this feaſt was hrs 
celebrated by the Jews at Shuſan, on the 
14th, and by thoſe in other parts of the 
kingdom on the 15th of the month A, 
anſwering to our February; from whence t 
the preſent time they have religiouſly ben 
up the obſervation of this feaſt, with the fil. 

' lowing ceremenies ; on the eve of this fa, 
if it be a day on which they may faſt, thy 


— © _- 


—— 


do it ſtrictiy, or elſe obſerve this faft the & RP( 
before the true time, v2. 11th of Adr, it matter 
which time they give alms to the poor li RPG 
rally, and on the feaſt day they give them wring 
part of their provifions ;* on the evening « RR ( 
the 13th the feaſt begins, when they light at wh 
jor er r Nl 
the ſtars, they begin to read the book when f 


/ five whereof the reader ſets up fuch 
dreadful howling, as is ſufficient to fright t 
women and children ; then they retun 
their houſes, where they make a mal & 
milk meats rather than fleſh q the next man 
ing they go to the ſynagogue, and read pri 
tions of ſcripture, and the whole book 
as before, and then return home, u 
eg holy-day, with all the expreſſions 
Joy Irmaginzble, even to exceſs and impurity 
this feſtival continues for two days, bot cu 
the firſt is kept with a religious ſolemnity 
PU*RITAN'(S.) a name given to fuch perk 
; ay in the reign of queen ZFlizabeth, ki 
James, and king Charles I. pretended t 
/ greater holineſs of living, and ſtricter 
elpline than any other people, who at | 
were members of the eſtabliſhed church, | 
afterwards became Separatiſts, upon cen 
of ſeveral ceremonies that were by the ng 
; neſs of thoſe times ſeverely inſiſte pot. | 
PURL (S.) a ſmall, narrow edging or kt! 
or made upon the edge of a broad lace; ? 
beer or ale made hitter by infuſing wan 
wood in it; alſo the fine, clear, reha 
tone of a muſical inſtrument. 
PURLIEU' (s.) in the Foreft Law, is lt 
ground near any foreſt, which forme!) 
| a part of the "foreſt, but is now (al 
from it, and quitted of the ſervices ther 
| Felonging. : 
ING (S.) the gentle murmur'y © 


_— 


- + 
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——_ 


PUR 


he et wn in N n or 
brooks 4:77 

RLINS(S-)- — of ai races [evi 
arols the. tafters on ide, to 5 
e e 


. kph. 
ten % deere or. . 
t there WRPLE (8.0K curious and xic 
nt and bel, aid. to he found out b fc 2 


having. by- chance eaten à ſhell- fi 
an of fer Pura, and upon returning to wy 


eher mater Hercules, Tyrint, he obſerved his Bps 
ide the toged, - whereupon h was made after 


lat had dona it, which being found, proper 

de was mode of the diſcovery; it was an- 

cently uſed by the princes and great men for 

their garments by way of diſtinction, and to 

this day is the livery of the biſhops, &c. allo 

the dignity. of an archbiſhop or great magiſ- 

mee is frequently meant by the purple. 

!RPORT (S.) the general ſenſe, meaning, 

of tenor of a writing, book, nt, &c. 

7RPOSE (V.) to deſign, ont reſolve. 
KPOSE (S.) a deſign, 

matter, or ſubject of a diſcourſe... 

—— (S.) intending, defigning, re- 
ning, Ec. 

RA (V.) to make 2 murmuring noiſe like a 

— when . is pleaſed. 

ING, (S.) ith noiſe. or ſong of a cat 


kante 
book hea theo a 

'ough, VASE (S.) [ry cxrlaw at or boy tout 
up loch noney in 3 and in the grand ſeignior's court, 
Fright ü #2 gift or preſent of 500 crowns, it being 
return iſul or cuſtomary for that monarch to 


his treaſure divided in bags purſes RE 
treaſure in or 
ich ſums in them. 


* WER (S.) in a large Ship, is ap, officer 
e book « vg eine im pra hive hes 

ome, u ans, to ſee that they are good when "hank 
refſions , and carefully ſtowed, ſo as to get no 
our : he ae to keep a lift or roll of the 
; bot au company, and to enter the day of each 
emnity, man's admittance into or 

ch perl BIN ESS (S.) ſome diſcaſe or diſorder. that 


nts an animal's free and natural reſpira- 
po; and in Men, is commonly applied to 
hoſe who are _over-grown with fat, either 
gh want of exerciſe, or too high. li 
[ASLAIN (S.) a fine, pleaſant, ling if 
derb; alſo a fice ſort of a Tags. Ware. 


/ the SU ANCE (S.) in conſequence of, or gc- 
ados to ſomething laid down before. 
or ef Ar (A.) in obedience to the orders, 


mand, deſigns, &c. af another. 
ub“ (v.) to follow eagerly, or run 
pmeltly after, any creature or thing, to ſtudy 
4 an art or ſcience, or to carry on ſome 


a, Ter 

$.) ene that runs or follows 
ecrly after — 9 ; alſo a diligent or hard 
went in arts and ſciences. 
41g the earneſt and diligent fol- 
a; alter, or pains-taking in any t 
ATENANCE (S,) — or 
cunigß to a things 


—  — 


PURVEY-ANGE (S.) 
providing corn, fuel, 
the king's honfe, 1 * 

PURVEY'ER (S.) one that provides food 
for others, ' eſpeclally the king's honthole, T 
ſhips, armies, K. 

PU'RVIEW (S.) a Law Term for the body et 
an act of parliament, 

PU'RULENT (A.) full of corruption or forces, 
from whence white, thick, ind corrupted 

22 Ms, 

PUS (8 thick, w corrupted er. 
We e from an "Ulcer, &c, 

PUSH (V.) to thruſt, ſhove, or run iI 
another in a rude manner, 

PU'SHERS (S.) ) young canary-birds that cau- 


not feed themſ: 
a feneing- -ſchool 3 k 


PU'SHING-SCHOOL (S.) 
alſo a bawdy- houſe. 

PU'SH-PIN (S.) a childiſh ſport or play with 
— * as are uſed to ſtick in womens 

PUSILLANPMITY (S.) cowardlinefs, fear- 
fulneſs, faint-heartedneſs, &c. 

PU'SLE or PU*ZZLE (S.) a flatternly, dirty, 
Nuttiſh woman. 

PUSS (S.) a cat, hare, or rabbet ; alſo a con- 
temptuons name for a woman. 

PU'STLES (S) ſmall whzals or pimples that 
riſe in the ſkin, which contain a watry mat- 
ter within them, eſpecially in the diſcaſe - 
called the itch. 

PU'STULOUS (A.) full of bliſters, wheals, 
or watry pi 

PUT (S.) a game at earde. 

PUT (v.) r 
intends it to be o 

84 8.0 the trade or beaches of 
wAOTINE» 


PUTATIVE "= (af reputed, eftcemed, 2 


r ib (a.) datt (A.) baking, 12 = hor! nom 

x pleaſant, ORE — 

Cr.orr ( to n or prolong. 
PU T- OFF Wo an excuſe or trifling anſwer. 
PUTREFA'CTION (S.) the act of corrupt- 
ing, ſpoiling, waſting, or going to decay; 
and in fleſh, cheeſe, &c. cauſes maggots or 

ſmall worms to engender in great o—_ 
PU'TREFY (V.) to corrupt, rot, decay, waſte 

and breed worms, &c. 

PU TRIO (A.) corrupt, rotten, &c. 

PU TRIDNESS (S.) the ſtate of ere. 

rottenneſs, &c. 

PU"TTOCK ( .) a long-winged kite; 

| 2 Ship, {mal 1 
fore, and mix zen · maſts to the — 

| for the men to get into the caps or tops of 

| thoſe maſts, 

PU'TTY (S.) a r uſed by Paiatert 
to ſtop up holes in the wainſcot, c. and by 
Glaziers to boten in the pannels of f- 

paſſe 


9 
rd alſo a powder uſed to poliſh metals, | 


ble, c. made of calcined tin. 


| 
PUZZLE (V.) to put or throw difficulties in} 


a perſon's way, to propoſe queſtions very dif- 
© Feult to be anſwered, &c. 
PU*ZZLE (S.) a ftrait or difficulty; alſo a 
naſty, ſluttiſh woman. 


PU'ZZLING (A.) cramping, tea ing, perplex- 


ing, &c. 

PY<BALD (A.) patched or made up of ſeve- 
ral colours, eſpecially ſpoken of a horſe, &c. 

wWhoſe ſkin is ſpotted, 

PYCNO'TICKS (S.) medicines of a cooling 
watry, and condenſing nature. 

PYE (S.) the name of a bird; alſo meat, fruit, 
&c, baked in cruſt, 

PY'CMY (.) a man or woman of a very 
ſhort ſtature; alſo the name of a fabulous 

- poetical nation of people, the height of 
whoſe ftature was about half a yard. 

PYLO'RUS (S.) in Anatomy, is the lower ori- 
fice of the ventricle or mouth of the ſto- 
mach, which lets the meat out of the ſto- 

mach into the inteſtines. 

PY'RAMID (S.) in Geometry, is a ſolid figure 
contained under divers plains, which termi- 
nate in one common point, being drawn from 

plain, which is for its baſe; one 

thing remarkable is, that all bodies, whether 

opacous or luminous, tranſmit their ſhadow 

in a pyramidal form, only the luminous body 

caſts it ſo, that the vertex of the pyramid 

© Gormed is in that point of the luminous body, 

from whence the light 1 and the baſis 

on the ſuperficies of the body enlightened, 
and the opacous body directly contrary. 

PYRA'MIDAL or FYRAMUTDICAL (A.) 
having the form or properties of a pyramid, 
ſomething like or belonging to a pyramid. 

PY'RAMIDS (S.) ſeveral ftately buildings 
within three leagues of Cairo in Egypr, 
eſteemed by the ancieats to be one of the ſe- 
wen wonders of the world, whereof there 
are three principal ones differing both in 
height and thickneſs; the two firſt are 
mut up, and the third, which is the largeſt, 
is open, which has 208 ſtone ſteps, each 
ſtone about three foot thick, being every 
way extraordinary large and high ; they are 
ſuppoſed to have been built by the children of 
Iſrael, during their bondage, for ſepulchres 
1 the kings of Egypt, 22 

PYRE'TICKS (S.) medicines that are applied 
to cure fevers. 

PYRETO'LOGY (S) a diſcourſe or deſcrip- 
tion of fevers. 

PY'ROM ANCY (S.) a divination by the fire 
of the ſacrifice, in which if the flames im- 
mediately took hold of 'and conſumed the 


victims, if they were bright and pure, with- | 


out noiſe or ſmoak, if the ſparks tended up- 
wards in a pyramidal form, and the fire kept 
in till all was reduced to aſhes, they promiſed 
themſelves good fucceſs, and the contrary 


| PYROTE'CHNY (s.) the art of mal 

compokng artificial fre- works with 
powder, &c. both for ſervice png, 
verſion ; alſo the art of chymiſtiy, vi 
performs moſt of its operations by mes 

re. 

PYRO'TICKS (s.) medicines tht an 
tually hot, and which being applied wi 
man bodies, occafion a great beat or bur 
in it, or at the part they are applied ty, 


are vulgarly called cauſticks, of which 


are all thoſe that cauſe redneſs in the fel 
ſkin, bliſſers, that ripen or rot ſores, ul 
or ſwellings, that bring wounds to a « 
and that pull hairs out of the body, &, 

PYTHAGO'REAN SYSTEM (s in 4 
nomy, is the ſame wi! n what is now « 
"<p called the Copernican ſyſtem ; vi 

ee. 

PYTHAGO'REAN TABLE (s.) in 4 
metick, is that now commonly called the n 
tiplication table. 

PYTHAGO'REAN THEOREM s 

, is the famous one that is the g 
of the firſt book of Euclid, which dem 
ſtrates that in every right-angled triangl, 
ſquare of the hypotheneuſe, or that fide ox 
fite to the right angle, is equal to the fun 
the ſquares of the other two ſides. 

PY"THIA, PYTHONTSSA, or PYT 
NESS (S.) the prieſteſs of Apolb, who 
@ounced oracles at Delphos, in a temple d 
ſecrated to that god; alſo a common 
to all thoſe women that pretended to 
dition, and boaſted they were inſpiced t 


god 

PY'THO (S.) the name of 1 
gined by the heathens tobe inſpirel by 4 
&; alſo a common name to all whb pretext 
to foretel future events. 

PY THON (S.) in the poetical Fables, wa 
ſerpent of a monſtrous ſize, produces h) 
earth after Deucalion's flood, which 4 
killed with his arrows, and was theres 
called Pythius, in honour whereof, 11 
were alſo certain games inſtituted, cale! 
Pythian games. 

PYX (S.) a box or veſſel the Roman Cal 
keep the boſt, ar conſecrated Ag 


Q 


8 2 mute letter, and in the judgmedt 
I ſme is altogether as uſeleſa as the R, 
firming that the C may have the Game 


nification, and ſerve in their ſtead, 26 
the Latins, is frequently changed into 
„ ſecutus, lquor, lecutus, Oc. in the 
oman Numeration, Q. ſtood for 500, 
when it had a daſh over it, thus, 
500,000 ; there are many contrattion 
arts aud ſciences, which this Itter nabe 


preſaged the diſpleaſure of the gods, misfor- 


z $ 
war 
IN'CKE 
exces by 

ally phy 


ADRA'T 


aA 


of, u 2. D. with the Grammarians, 


P pn 2 . . 
ik for, az if it were ſaid; Q. E. D. with 
* a ſor which was to be done, 
and pred, . demonfliated 3 Q. S. with the Pby- 
nr for, as much as it neceſſary, Cc. 


JACK (V.) to cry out, or make a noiſe 
e 2 duck» 

JACK S.) a pretender to an art or ſcience, 
checially to that knowledge in phyfick, that 
i perſon's education and practice can no way 
kppole him to be maſter of. 

1x(KERY (S.) the practiſing arts or ſci- 
aces by thoſe not ſufficiently ſkilled, eſpe- 
ally phybck. 

ADRANGLE (S.) any figure conſiſting of 
bur ides and four angles. 

iDRANGULAR (A.) having four ſides 
od aogles, or ſomething belonging or re- 
lung to that which has. 

YDRANT (.) ſignifies the fourth part of 
zcrde, or any thing elſe ; but is particularly 


ide ied to a mathematical inſtrument in the 

frm of a quarter of a circle, and which for 
($) n excellence may juſtly have the preference 
d al others, by reaſon that almoſt all 


werations of geometry, aſtronomy, and o- 
ther parts of the mathematicks, may be 
fly and truly effected by it, but eſpecially 
[pany and Geography, by finding the 
eration of the pole, the height of the fun or 
em above the horizon, their declination, 
fance from each other, place in the so- 
beck. &c. 1 

ADRAT (S.) a ſquare or four · cornered 
jere, whoſe ſides are of an equal length; 


Prieters to fill up ſhort lines, &c. 
ADRATE (V.) to ſhape, faſhion, ſquare, 
make one thing agree to, or with an- 


ADRA"TICK EQUATION (S.) an A- 
wiraick Term for ſuch equations, whoſe high- 
{power of the unknown quantity is a ſquare, 
meſſed by a 4, x x, Cc. and theſe are di- 
d into fimple quadraticks, or ſuch where 
ie ſquare of the unknown root is equal to 
te abolute number or known part given; 
d adfefted quadratichs, or ſuch as have 
ae intermediate power of the unknown 
juntity between the higheſt power of the 
uw number, and the abſolute number 


ADRATRIX (S.) a ſquare, or ſquared 
pure ; alſo a mec line by help where- 
kt lines may be found equal to the cir- 
unlerence of a circle or other curve, aad 
be ſeveral parts of it, | 
ADRATS (s.) thoſe fquare pieces of me- 
Auth which the Printers fill up the void 


d, and 

* ke of a line at the end of a paragraph, &c- 
into C, Th * Stap , . 
* NATURE (s.) the making any thing 


uarly (quare, or the finding out a ſquare 
bat (hall be equal to the area of any other 
Pen figure 3 ſo the quadrature of the circle, 


bil a ſquare blank piece of metal uſed by the | 


QU A 


equal to the area of a circle ; alſo a right ine 
that ſhall be _ to the circumference of 
the circle, which is no otherwiſe to be per- 
formed than by approximation; in Aſtronomy, 
the guadratures of the moon are the media 
points of her orbit, lying between the points 
of conjunction and oppoſition. 
QUADRIE'NNIAL (A.) any thing that is re- 
peated once in four years. 
QUADRILA'TERAL (A.) four-fided, or any 
thing that has four ſides, | 
UA*DRIN (S.) a ſmall piece of coir values 
ike our farthing, at the fourth part of a 
ſuperior coin, | 
QUADRINQ'MIAL (A.) any quantity that 
conſiſts of four names or parts; and in A- 
bra, is a root expreſſed by four different 


ters. 

QUADRIPA'RTITE (A.) any thing divided 
into four party, or an inftrument wherein 
four perſons or pots are concerned. | 
UADRISY'LLABLE (S.) a word compoſed 

VE four fyllables. (0 

QUADRUPEDAL or QUADRU'PEDOUS 
(A.) four-footed, 

QUA”DRUPEDE (S.) any creature that has 
four feet. | 

QUA'DRUPLE (A.) four- fold, or one quan- 
tity four times as much as another, 

QUA'DRUPLE (V.) to encreaſe, make, or 
multiply any thing four times as much as it 
it was before, 

QUADRU'PLICATE (V.) to fold or repeat a 
thing or number four times. 

QUADRUPLICA'TION (S.) the act of mul- 

tiplying or encreaſing a thing to four times 

as much as it was before. 

QUAFF (V.) to drink merrily, to ſwallow 

QU Noli 78.) dg. thick, maddy 

A'GM (S.) a „ thick, m | 
place, that is not ſufficiently firm to walk 


on. 

QUAIL (S.] the name of a bird that is men- 
tiored to be miraculouſly brought to the camp 
of Iſrael, when they wanted fleſh in the 
wilderneſs, in ſuch numbers as were ſuff 
cient to ſuſtain above a million of people 
more than a month. 

QUAINT (A.) neat, curious, fine, delicate; 
_— — whimſical, ſtrange, fantaſ- 
tical. 

QArNTNESs (S.) ſtrangeneſs, oddneſs; alſo 
neatneſs, delicacy, curiouſneſs, &c. 

QUAKE (V.) to tremble, ſhake, or ſhiver, 
eit her with cold, fear, or ſome other ſudden 
emotion of the mind. 


| QUA'KER (S.) one that ſhakes or ſhivers with 


cold, fear, or ſome other agitation of the mind, 
from whence a large ſe& of Chriſtians are ſo 
called, eſpecially in England, and the domi- 
niovs thereof, that at their firſt appeating 
about the year 1650, ſeemed to be agitated” 
by ſome ſvpernatural power, and aQted and- 
behaved as if poſſeſſed, pretending to the im- 
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the people called Quakers. 
A'KING (S.) ſhaking, ſhivering, or trem- 
ing with cold, fear, &c. 
QUALIFICA'TION (S.) ſomething that ens- 
bles or impowers a perſon to do that which 
. otherwiſe he could not. : 
QUALIFICA'TORS (S.) a name to the 


divines of the inquiſition, who when a perſon 
is tried for hereſy in that court, and the 
queſtion ariſes concerning the quality of a 
propofition either maintained by hereticks, or 
of hereſy, are to pronounce, 

be bereſy, or bas not a 


. 
Whether it is raſb, 


thoſe ſuſpeCted 


and warrant upon which their 
3 but the inquiſitors are not neceſſi- 


concluſi ve in the court, but only taken as 
advice. 

UA'LIFY (V.) to teach or inſtruct perſons 
in knowledge proper to diſcharge particular 
functions of life ; alſo to ſwear perſons into 
an office, or to do or perform ſomething be- 
fore a perſon can be admitted to execute a 
charge, &c. alſo to moderate, temper, ap- 
peaſe, or ſoften a 's four and angry diſ- 
poſition, or the fourneſs or harſhneſs of li- 


„E&c. f 
QUALITY G.) the kind, fort, or manner of 
any thing; alſo that rank or order of per- 
ſors called nobility ; alſo the name of a par- 
. ticular fort of binding, uſed by women for 
the bottoms of their petticoats. 
QUALM (S.) a fickiſh or fainting fit ; allo a 
ſcruple or conſcientious doubt. 
QUA'LMISH (A.) fickiſh, troubled or af- 
QUA'LMISHNESS (s.) the being ſubjeRt, in- 
. clined to, or afflicted with fainting fits, &c. 
QUA'NDARY (S.) a fuſpenſe or doubtfulneſs 
of mind what to ſay or do. 
QUANTITIES . (S.] are thoſe that are ex- 
preſſed by a fingle letter with the figns 
or —, &c. in Algebra, and are called fim- 


ple quantities, when there is only one, and! 


quantities, and thoſe with the fin — ©, 

tive quantities, Wc. in Trade, it mean 
QUANTITY (2) whetere 

.) w be meien 

QUARANT * 6 0 4 

A AFN or QUA*RANTINT A 

a cuſtom obſerved 22 by 1 

of all merchants, or j 

the Levant, are obliged to 


ſhortened ; but without ſuch teflimes 
if the plague happens to be in the 
from whence the ſhip came, then the wy 
company are obliged to ſtay the whole 
in the houſe of health to be purified, : 
not one of them be fick, and likewiſe il 
cargo which they fancy capable of ink 
from the air, &c. and if any of the 9 
tineers fall fick of any diſtemper with 
40 days, the time is doubled; this hou 
built in the water, and ſurrounded wit 
wall, in which there are ſeveral apm 
ſome are ſhut up and reſtrained in their 
verſation, and thoſe whoſe time h 
finiſhed, are not permitted to talk with 
who are but juſt come in; if any perk 
defirous to ſee a friend ſhut up in this L 
retto, he muſt ſtand at ſome diſtance, and 
any viſiter touch a perſon that is perform 
rantine, he muſt be confined, and fi 
as the directors ſhall pleaſe to aon 
be thoroughly purged ; all manner of pr 
fions are brought hither from the city, 
every perſon may have his food dreſſet 
pleaſes ; in the times of the piague, E 
and all other nations oblige thoſe that u 
from the infected places to perform quara 
with their ſhips, &c. a longer or & 
time, as may be judged moſt (afe ; alb 
privilege allowed to the widows of | 
men, to ſtay or remain 40 days after ther 
ceaſe in their chief manſion · houſe ot mei 
alſo the time of Lent, or abſtaining! 
fleſh 40 days, according to the chu 
pointment annually. | 

QUA*RREL (S.) a ftrife, difference, 
diſpute, battle, aſſault, &c. allo 3 
pane of glaſs ſet upon the angles. 

yg (V.) to fall out, urn, 

te, fight, &c. 

QUA'RREL PICKER (s.) a nick os 
a glazier; alſo one that delights n 
contention, fighting, &c. 
UA*RRELSOME (A.) an j 

t. find-fault di ready, N 
inclined to quarrel, 

QUA*RRELSOMNESS (S.) a natuw 


— eſs, or ill-natured diſpoſition, that ł 


in tumwlts, battles, wrangling, 4 


Qs 


, Q — TS * . —_ rr - * 
WWRRY (V.) do fees upon the pattie killed] now all the Westi rds ragether; in Ber 
xe caught Ede dry, it is che partitlons'of an i 
WARRY (S.) a rock or mine from whence | cording to the number of coats that are th, be 
one is dug, for the uſes of building, Sc. in | on it, or the ſeveral diſſons that ure made 
ly, it in any bird or fowl that is flown | in it, when the arms of ſeveral Families "are 
1 2nd killed. | — borne altogether in one; in Tex, it is 
WART ($.) a common name for” the fourth the croffing the roads with coaches and other 
art of a gallon, whether of liquids or dry] carriages, ſo as to void Toughs, hillocks, 
qoods, Kc. alſo à term in Cami, Gignifying | c. in cm Affatre, it ſometimes ſignifies 
a ſequence, or four cards immediately follow - _—, ſoldiers into a private houſe, there to 
lag dne another, as the 7, 8, 9, 10, or the] de fed, lodged, &c, and ſometimes it fignifies 
4, & 6, 7, &e. | the cutting of eatabſe carcaſſes into four parts, 
WARTAN (S.) the name of an ague or fe- | fuch as ſeep lambs, hogs, &c. | 
u, that returns every fourth day-inclufive. | UA'RTERLY (Part.) every three months, 
/ARTER (s.) the fourth part of any | © or four times in the year; alſo a ſhield di · 
thing ; alſo any particular perſon or place,, vided into four parts. * 
um whence any thing comes 3 alſo eight | QUA'RTER-M AFTER (S.) an officer in an 
hel of wheat, barley, &c, in Carpentry, | army, whoſe bufineſs it is to ſee that the ſol- 
thoſe pieces of timber that are four-qquare, | diers have convenient quarters or places to 
and four inches thick, uſed for the partitions | lodge and be in, eſpecially in the winter-time, 
of rooms to nail the laths to, in order to be | for which purpoſe there is one general officer 
qhiſtered ; and in a Ship, it is that part of | for the whole army, and alſo ſubordinate 
the hull, which is from the Rteerage to the] ones for every paiticular regiment of fo: t, 
lakion-piece 3 alſo an inn or other place] and every troop of horſe; in large Ships, the 
where a perſon lodges, is called his quarters ; | guarter-maſter's buſineſs is to rummage, ftrow, 
b War, ſometimes the ground where a body | and trim the ſhip in the hold, to overlook 
of men are encamped, and ſometimes the] the fteward in delivering out victuals to the 
troops themſelves are called gzarters 5 ſome- | cook, and the pumping and drawing out the 
times the interval of time between two cam- | beer, &c. * ? 
jgns, is called winter quarters, and fome- hdr hin (Sz) a ſmall mea ſure contain 
limes the places where they are lodged for log the eighth part of a quart, or the fourth 
ut ſeaſon, &c. — of a pint, and uſed by the retailzry of 
ARTER (v.) to cut any thing into four | ndy and other ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors 3 
qul parts; alſo to cut off the arms, | in Wine Meaſtre,” it is called a gill; with the 
wp, Kc. from off a perſon's body, as 2] Bakers, a loaf that is the fourth part of a 
nihment for treaſon 5 alſo to put ſoldiers | peck of bread, is called a gudHtern loaf, 
pa proper place for the winter, &c. where | QU A'RTER-ROUND (S.) in ArchiteFure, 
by may have neceſTaries ; in War, it means | is any ſort of ortiament, whole contour is ei- 
woſly, as when an enemy is overcome, | ther a perfect quarter of a circ'e, or near it 
W throw down their arms, to ſpere their | it is ſometimes called owols or tcbinus, 
m, Kc. is to give them quarter, &c, QUA'RTERS (S.) the four principal parts of 
ARTERAGE (S.) any ſalary, penſion, | the heavens und earth; when ſpoken of the 
am paid quarterly. moon is the ſpace of ſeven days, during which 
ARTER-DAYS (S.) four fixed and cer- | the ercreaſes or detreaſes, is at the full or 
u times of the year, whereon tenants pay, | change, &c. ſometimes it means a carcaſs 
aht ſo to do, their landlords their rent, | cut into four parts; ſometimes the divifions 
lich in different places are at different | of the year into four times three months, &. 
nes, and called by different names; but | generally any thing divided into four equal 
ie moſt general are the 24th day of June, | parts, are called quarters. 
monly called Midſummer 3 the 29th of | QUA'RTER-SE'SSIONS (S.) an aſſembly of 
Plenber, called Michae/mas ; the 25th of | the juſtices of the peace in every county, at 
ener, called Chriſtmas ; and the 25th of | which time a court is held to determine civil 
Lob, called Lady-day. | p and criminal cauſes. fy 
RTER-DECK. (S.) in 2 Skip, is that MART ER-sT AF (s.) ſometinies means 
it the ſteerage, reaching to the round- | only a ſtaff or inſtrument about ſeven or 
Light foot dong, chiefly carried as a weopon 
RTERING G.) in Gunnery, is when a live and defenſive, by'patk-keepers, ſo- 
te of ordnance lies ſo, and may be ſo tra - reſters, &r. and ſometimes it means the art 
h that it will ſhoot in the ſame point of | of uſing their ſtaff in a dextrous manner pe- 
empaſi as the quarter bears ; in Naviga - | culiar to thoſ@who practiſe it, whereby they 
, When a ſhip fails with quarter-winds, are able to defend themſelves, and offemi 
by, he their opponents. | 
; QUA'RTER-WIND (S.) fuch an one as 
"maſt ſhrouds is haled aft, and the.lee- | comes in abaſt the main - maſt ſhrouds juſt 
(84 little veered out ; when this is done | with the quarter, | 
u judgment ſhe fails ſafeſt, becauſe 4R | QUA'R- 


day of the moon. 


QUE 


QUA'RTILE (A.) with the Afrologers, is an 

aſpect of the planets, when they are three 
figrs or ninety degrees diſtant from each 
other, and marked thus [ 


QUA'RTO (S.) a term among the Bookſellers, 
for ſuch books whoſe leaves are a quarter of 
à ſheet of paper each. 
QUARTODE'CIMANS or PA'SCHITES 
(S.) a name that was given in the ſecond 
century to thoſe Chriſtians who would ce'e- 
brate the feaſt of Eafter on the fourteenth 
day of the moon, what day of the week 
ſoever it happened, in imitation of the Vetus; 
the diſpute at firſt was only among the Ca 
tholicks, and made no breach of charity, but 
in a council held at Rome 196, pope Victor 
excommunicated thoſe who celebrated Eaſter 
on any other day than a Sunday. In 325, 
this diſpute was entirely quaſhed by the coun- 
cil of Nice, who orcered, 1. That the ſeſli- 
val of Eafter ſhould not be celebrated till after 
the vernal Equinox. 2. That the vernzl 
Equinox ſhould be ſixed to the 2 1ſt of March. 
3. That that Sunday ſhould always be pitcheo 
opon, which immedi-tely followed the 14th 
4. That if the 14th day 
of the moon happened upon a Sunday, then 
the Sunday following ſhould be Eaſter- day, on 
purpoſe to prevent our celebration of Eaſter 
at or upon the ſame day with the Fews 3 fo 
that the full moon which regulates the feaſt 
of Eafter, either falls upon the 21ſt of March 
or ſome days after ; from wh-nce it follows, 
that the new moon immediately preceding, is 
the paſchal new moon; and that the ne inoon 
might be known in every month, they found 
out the golden number, which was inſerted 
in the calendar over-againſt the firſt day of 
every lunar month, which afterwards was 
changed for the epact. 
QUASH (V.) to ſtifle, knock down, ſtop, over- 
throw, deſtroy, &c. | 
QUATE'RNION (S.) a file of four ſoldiers. 
QUA'VER (S.) the name of a muſical note uſed 
to prick ſongs, &c, in, or the eighth part ot 
a bar in common time; alſo the manner of 
ſhaking or ornamenting notes in a ſorg, by 
what is called the trill or ſhake, 
QUA'VER (V.) to ornament a ſong or note 
by ſhaking or expreſſing the till, or deicanting 
or dividing upon a note with the voice, 
QUEAN (S.) the name of a icandalous wo- 
man, a flut, a harlot, &c-. 
QUEA'SINESS (S.) fickiſhneſs, qualmiſh- 
neſs, a readineſs or propenſion to vomit, 
QUEA'SY (A.) fickiſh, qualm ſh, inclined or 
ready to vomit. 
QUEEN (S.) the wife of a king; alſo in Erg- 
and, ſhe who holds the crown by right of 
ſucceſſion, for want of male heirs. 
QUEE'N BOROUGH (5.) in the Iſle of Shep- 
© pey, in Kent, was formerly a noted place, 
being built by king Edward III. about the 
year 1369; and, by his letters patent, 


- Gated May uo, 1369, made a Corporation, 
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QUE 
and endowed with many pri ' 
that of holding two markets week! Þ 
Monday and Thurſday, ſending two v1 
to parlament, and annually chooſing * 
tailiffs, who, while the caſtle was rems; 
ing, took the oath of allegiance befgre 4 
governor ; but by the demolition of the call 
the town is become poor and inconſideral 
tho" it Aill ſends two members to parliames 
diſtant from Londen about 34 miles. 

QUEEN DOW'aGER (S.) the widow of 
deceaſed king, Wo has not the right 
reigning or gcverning, but only an allow 
or ſtipend to live on. 

QUEER (A.) odd, out of the way, whin 
cal, fanta%ical ; alſo fickiſh, maukih, | 

QUEE'RNESS S.) oednefs, whimſicalneb 


fuſpict 
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ENT or QUAINT (A.) humorony, ful, ha 
common, odd, &c, bek tre: 
QUELL ( V.) to allay diforders, ſubdue ti there f 
{till comp'aints, &c. trafure 
QUENCH (V.) to put out or extinguih terward 
to ſtop and hinder the motions of the n lffrages 
to luſt, &c. the peop 
QUE'NCHABLE (A.) that is capable of fee, cre. 
ing, or that may be put out or extinguiſ the care 
QUE'RENT or QUE'RIST (S.) a perſont other ty 
enquires after ſomething, or aſks a queſts vent to 
QUE*RIST or QUE'STIONIST (S.) one fould by 
aſkes queſtions. reenue 
ERK or QUIRK (S.) a pretence, f put cot 
fetch, or cavil. Was encl 
QUE'RRY (S.) ſometimes means the fu were to 2 
or places where a king's or prince's bote wars, an 
kept; and ſometimes the groom or 20 ſpoils of 
that looks after them. provirces 
Gentlemen of the Querry, ſuch whole d were cle; 

it is to wait upon and hold the frny « among t 
kirg or prince, when he mounts on bt even tho 
back. 1 an hon 
QUE'RULOUS (A.) complaining, fi dia f ms 10% 
movurnfo!, doleful, &c. ſent by « 
QUERY (S.) a queſtion, or ſomething ces to 
quired about or aſk'd after, thority w 


To QUE'RY (V.) to examine, ſearch int 
aſk queſtions of, about, or relating to1 
ſon or thing. 

QUEST S.) an examination of, or enqui 
or aſter any perſon or thing; alſo the en 
made upon or about any thing upon « 
or by a jury impannelled for that purpose 

75 go in QUEST (V.) to hunt about f 
run cr ſearch after zny thing, as privatt 
ſhips go or hunt after merchant - ig, , pri 
aſter hares, by the wind or ſcent, xc. 


QUE'STION S.) any thing aſked #s und | 
to be anſwered, a propoſition in Ar! office 
propoſed to be calculated or anſwered bed t 
any thefis propoſed to be debated, &c. — 

QUE'STION (V.) to ſuſped, coat, r 
truſt the honeſty, fidelity, or ability off ther, tt 
ſon; alſo to aſk queſtions, and requn ferlon d. 
ſwers, &c. in order to try a perſon's weate, 

QUE'STIONABLE (A.] dab, c 
cus, &c. — 
1 0 (K (A 


I+w 
. 


QU1 


TIONABLENESS (s.) doubtfulneſs, 


* /piciouſneſs, liableneſs to be called to an ac 
＋ count, or queſtioned. 
1$TIONLESS (Part.) without all doubt, 


vfoicion, or ſcruple. 

EST-MEN (S.) a certain number of per- 
ons choſe _— in each ward of the city 
o Linden, to go from houſe to houſe, and in 
the markets, to weigh and meaſure the ſeve- 
al tradeſmens weights and meaſures by a 
$4n4ad beam and meaſure, to ſee thoſe uſed 
y the ſhop-keepers are juſt, and thereby to 
event abuſes prejudicial to trade, 

'E'STOR (S.) among the Romans, was a 
win who had the charge of the publick 
tafury. Pub. Valerius Publicola, the con- 
fl, having eſtab iſhed the place of the pub- 
lei treaſury in the temple of Saturn, ſettled 
there for the ſecurity of it two queſtors or 
maſurers choſen out of the ſenate, and af- 
terwards would have them created by the 
wages of the people; but in procels of time, 
the people willing to have a ſhare in this of- 
fee, created four, two for the city, to have 
the care of the publick treaſury, and the 


— ther two to attend the couſuls when they 
queſto went to war; and enafted, that plebeians 
) one hould be elected into this number; but the 


revue of the republick encreafing by their 
gat conqueſts, the number of theſe officers 
ws encreaſed to twenty, ſome of whom 


the fu vere to attend the conſuls and generals in the 
bote wars, and to take an account and receive the 
or 2 hoils of the enemy, to take tribute of the 


poyirces, and to pay the army; under theſe 
were clerks and comptrollers choſe from 
mong the moſt reputable people, ſo that 
even thoſe who had ſerved ts eſteemed 
tan honour to be admitted a gueſtor ; there 
wm u another ſort of gueſtors, who were 
ſent by order of the ſerate into the pro- 
vinces to judge of criminal cauſes ; their au- 
thority was great, having the power to keep 
bdors, and have other marks of chief ma- 
pfrates in their particular provinces z they 
tad alſo ſometimes the conduct of the army 
u well as the conſuls and przetors, but the 
eln of the city had not ſo great a power, 
aving no lictors nor chair of ſtate, nor other 


_ 
** barks of authority, being themſelves liable 
about f de called to account before the prætor; 
5 print heir buſineſs was to receive ambafladors and 
t- lip, ings, princes or foreign lords, to make 


m preſents, and to do all that was com- 
landed ty the ſenate upon theſe cccafions ; 

office was annual, tho* ſometimes it was 
ntinued to ſome particular perſons for thiee 


Kc. wears, 
of ILE (V.) to fay one thing and mean 
bility of ther, to endeavour to trifle and anſwer 
id req perſon doubtfully, to play with words, to 
rion's 1 Muvocate, &c, 


'BBLE (S.) an equivocation or doubtſul 
preſſion, an evaſion, &c. 
K (.) nimble, ſwift, briſk, lively, 


6 * 


1 


QUTCKEN (V.) to come to life, or into a 


ſtate of motion, as the young of all creatures 


do in the womb; allo to ſpur forward, haſten, | 


or ſtir up. 


neſs, livelineſs, diſpatch, readineſs, &c. 


QUICK-SANDS (S.) ſuch as contain or lodge 


the water within them, and ſo become bog - 


gy, and let in or ſwallow up thoſe who go on 
or paſs over them. 


QUICK SCA'B (S.) in Farriery, is a ſharp 


iercing diſeaſe in horſes. 


QUI'CK-SET (S.) a thorn that thrives and 


grows apace, and is commonly planted ſor 


fences or hedges, to encloſe or part one man's 
grounds from another's. 


QUI'CKNESS (s.) nimblenefs, agility, briſk- | 


- 


QUI'CK-SILVER (s.) a liquid metal com- 


monly called mercury, endowed with very 
extraordinary properties, and uſed to ſhew the 


weight of the atmoſphere, and its continual . 


variations, &c. 


QUICK-SI'GHTED (A.) having very exqui- 


ſite, ſharp, and piercing eyes; alſo being 
very intelligible or ready at underſtanding any 
thine, 


QUICK-WTYTTED (A.) ſharp, ready at 


N 


| 


taking in the meaning or deſign of aby 
thing, intelligible, one that does not want 
much teaching. 


lo (s.) ſo much tobaceo as a perſon can 


take between his thumb and two fore-fingers, 
when cut ſmall, in order to put into his 
mouth to chew. 

QUTIDDITY (S.) ſometimes means the real 
eſſence of a thing, whereby it is called or de- 
romini1ted what it is. 

QUIE'SCENCE or QUIE'SCENCY (S.) that 
ſtate of being called reſt, or without viſible, 
motion, or change of place, 

a argc? (A.) ſilent, without motion, 

eing at reſt, &c. a 

QUIE'SCENTS (S.) ſuch letters as are wrote 
and not ſounded, 

QUFET {S.) reft, peace or tranquillity, with- 
out noiſe, trouble, or violent motion. 


QUIETISM S.) the doctrines and religious 


opinions of Melinos the Spaniard, whoſe prin- 
cipa! tenet was, that the purity of re igion 
conſiſted in an internal filent meditation and 
recollection of the merits of Chriſt, and the 
mercies of God, &c. 


QUI'ETNESS (S.) a tate or condition of life 
wherein a perſon enjoys ſatisfaction and peace 


of mind, and is freed from the external 

troubles and incumbrances of the world. 
QUILL (S.) that part of the feather of a bird 

that goes into the fleſh or ſkin, and eſpecially 


into. the wings of the larger forts, ſuch as. 


geeſe, turkeys, &c, uſed to write with; 
alſo thoſe ſmall reeds upon which the weaver's 
filk, &c, is wound to put into his ſhut- 
tle, &c. ; 
QUTILLETS (S.) quibbles, evaſions, ſubt!e- 
ties, &c. | 
QUILT * covering for a bed, &c, 
4R 2 
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QUYNTUPLE (a.) five-fokd, 


y 

QUINCUNX (8) the name of an aſpect in 
Fftrelbyyy, when planets are diftant from one 
another five ſigns, or 150 degrees; alſo the 
35 of any whole thing whatever ; in Phy- 

fk, the ſeventh part of an ounce; alſo five 
trees ſo ordered and ſet together, that a re- 
guler angularity and thorough proſpect is left 
JINDE'CAC N (S.) in Geometry, is a pla 
INDE'CAGO Jin 5 ne 

2 that has fifteen fides and angles, &c. 

QUINDECE'MVIRI (S.) Roman magiſtrates, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the fi- 
byls books, to conſult thoſe oracles when or- 
deved by the ſenate, and make their report 
to them, adding alſo their own opinion upon 
tbe matter; it was their buſineſs alſo to exe- 
cyte whatever was contained in thoſe books, 
933 the ſecular plays to be cele- 

ated. 

QUINQUA'TRIA (S.] certain feaſts in Rome, 
that were celebrated in honour of Pallas, be- 
ing like to thoſe the Athenians called pana 

_ thenea's 3 they lafted five days, on the firſt 
whereof they offered ſacrifices, on the ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth, were ſhewed the 
combats of gladiators or prize-fighters, and 
on the fiſth was made a cavalcade thro the 
city ; they begun on the 18th of March, 

QUINQUENNA'LIA (S.] feſtivals celebrated 
among the Romans in honour of their deified 
emperors every fifth year. 

NQUE'NNIAL (A.) ſomething done once 
in five years, or every five years. 

QUINQUINA (S.) in Phyfich, is what is vul- 
garly called the jeſuits-bark or powder. 

NSE or QUINSY (S.) d co name of a 
aiſorder or mmation of the jaws or 
throat, attended with a continual fever, and 
difficulty of reſpiration and ſwallowing. 

INTAL (S.) a foreign weight of about one 
ondred pounds. 

QUFNTESSENCE (s.) the marrow or choiceſt 
part of any thing. 

QUUNTILE G.) in , is one of the 

„ which is, 


new aſpects invented by 
planets are a fifth part of the 2o- 


when t 
diack, or 72 degrees diſtant from one_an- 


other. 

QUINTTLIANS (S.) a ſe& of hereticks, the 
diſciples” of Montanus, taking their name 
from one Quintilia, whom they followed and 
eſteemed as a propheteſs; they made the eu- 

_ Charift of bread and cheeſe, and allowed wo- 
men to be prieſts and biſhops, &c, 


1 


| 


QU Oo 
QUIP or EQUIP. (v.) to clothe & Gu 


| IE 
a perſon with all forts of neceſſarie A 
buſineſs or expedition whatever, * mo 
QUIRE (S.) ſometimes means that part v . is the 
church where the ſervice is performed, «a 5 
alſo the Choir ; and ſometimes it — 
fingers who perform the ſervice 3 and fo 
times it means 24 or 25 ſheets of » 
folded up in a parcel, 
QUIRINA'LES S.) feafts which the Rims 
celebrated on the 19th of Februar, u 
nour of Romulus 3 the feaſt of fools was oM! 
er, eſpecially of anthems and other m ihe fore 
muſick ; allo a fine finging-bird, xt. qhabet, 
QUIRK (S.) a pretence, ſhift, cavil, put4 
excuſe, &c. 1nd for 
_ (A.] free of, diſcharged from, kt. « the 
QUIT (V.) to leave, forlake, or volunt weral 
part with. y at 
QUITE (Part.) wholly, altogether, | IBE. 
thoroughly, &c. ry 
QUIT-RENT (S.) a ſmall allowance pai * 
tenants to the lord of the manor. Age n 
QUT'VER (V.) to ſhake or ſhiver with ch channel 
fear, &c. alſo to warble or fing melo the bol 
and ornamentally. le the 
QUI'VER (S.) a caſe or ſhaft to put ani ng, 
in, to go a hunting, or to war with, kt, weng 
QUO'DLIBETS (S.) queſtions, or cur — 
theſes debated or propoſed to be the 
univerſities, colleges, &c. among of their 
dents, to tiy their abilities. ehecial 
| QUOIL or COIL (S.) a round of able Des 
— rope, ſo turned up as to run out api BBI'N 
. the ab 
UOIL (V.) to turn or wind 1 
ide manner of ſeamens ln ke — 
QUOINS (S.) in Acbitecture, are the lay =p 
corner ſtones in the wall of a building, he 250 
cially where the front is brick, in ord 1 tain 
ſtrengthen it; alſo wedges or pieces of in ire bo 
to faſſen great guns to a ſhip's fide. among 
QUOITS (s.) horſeſhoes or round irons ms _ 
on purpoſe to throw or toſs at a mark have ab 
iron ſtake ; alſo the play or game itſelf them, 
QUO'RUM (S.) an aſſemb'y or commiſios BING 
the juſtices upon any particular affair, am: piece of 
which one, two, or more particular peri u half 
are mentioned in the commiſſion, withoit bebe 
ſufficient number of which being preſent 1 charge 
bench ean't act; ſo that a juſtice of the xx ut one 
rum is one without which the reſt a akt oc 
proceed to buſineſs. o pace 
QUO'TA (S.) the ſhare or quantity of mor CHA 
arms, men, provifiors, &c. that any f ſerptury 
is to furniſh. tenpt, 
QUOTA'TION (s.) a certain part of ji 6. 
or book referred to. CE (+ 
QUOTE. (v.] to cite or bring the wars iiWzrita, 
ancther, to prove or diſprove any thing 0 ap 
diſpute. ag m 
QUOTI'DIAN (A.) daily, confianty, wh 
CHA 


every day repeated, 0 


RAC 


LTIENT (s.) an Arithmetical Term for 
tat number that comes out, or is the reſult 
of one number being divided by another, or 


Nt of is the nurnber that tells us how often one 
* namber is contained in another. i 
eang 
d ſor 


OME call this the dog's letter, upon ac- 
d count of its harſh and rough pronunciation; 
+ is called alſo a liquid or ſemi-yowel ; it is 
the ſeventeenth letter in the order of our al- 
abet, and frequently ſtands for various con- 
taftions, as in Phyſich, for Recipe, or take, 
1nd ſometimes for Rex or Regina, the king 
or the queen, &c, it was antiently a nu- 
nen, importing the number 80, and when 
abe thus, R, $0,000, 

BEET (S.) a ſmall catable creature that 
breeds very faſt, they are deemed game, and 
xe ſometimes hunted z in Carpentry, it is a 
ledge nailed on 2 „or made by cutting 
channels in boards; in Sbip building, it is 
the hollowing away of the keel, in order to 
kt the planks in the cloſes 

A'BBI or RA'BBIN (S.) a name of dignity 
unong the Jexvs, for one that is a ſtudent in, 
commentator upon, and teacher of their law; 
io tte maſters of a claſs, or chief officers 
o their kings, &c. alſo any learned man, 
— a divine, is frequently called by 
ths name, 

BINICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the rabbins, or in imitation of them, &c, 
BLE (S.) the loweſt, meaneſt, and leaſt 
altirated part of any people or nation, a 
nod, an irregular or diſorderly rout, &c. 
BOTH (S.) a name given by the Jexos to 
uin allegorica] commentaries upon the 
dne books of Moſes, of great authority 
among them, and eſteemed very antient, 


puts, R oth year of Chriſt ; they 
ch 2 ſtories concerning 
M 


NET or RA BAN ET (S.) the ſmalleſt 
pace of cannon but one, being one inch and 
u half diameter in the bore, five foot fix 
inches long, 300 pounds weight, takes a 
Marge of fix ounces of powder, and carries a 
&t one inch and three eighths diameter, and 
— its point-blank range is 


CHA or RA CA (S.) a word uſed in the 
tums for the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of con- 
2 50 empty, vain, beggarly, fooliſh, 
CE (S.) the ſtock, lineage, or ge- 

to ſon, &c. 


ginger ; alſo a courſe or run- 
horſemen or footmen, ſtriving 


RAD 
or ſatiafaction for a theft, c. alſo u partiey- 
lar wheel or pulley in clock-work fo made or 
— that it will — the line or 
w to run back, ſtopped by many 
notches or dents made for that purpoſe. 

RACK (S.) an inſtrument of torment, or the 
torture itſelf undergone by perſons broke 
upon the wheel, &c. in order to extort con- 
feflions from real or imaginary offenders, or 
as a puniſhment for ſome real offences; alſo 
in Building, that part of a ſtable where the 
hay is put for the horſes to draw down, and 
eat through a ſort of wooden lattice or frame 
made for that purpoſe. 

RACK (V.) to torture perſons extremely, to 
compel or force them to confeſs their accom- 
plices in treaſon, &c. alſo to draw off wine 
out of one veſſel into another, and leaving 
the lees or ſediment behind. 

RA'CKET (S.) an inſtrument made of cords, 
guts, &c. to ſtrike a ball with at tennis z 
alſo great noiſe or diſturbance, a quarrel or 
hurly-burly, 

RA'CY (A.) the character of fuch wine as by 
age has loſt its ſweet, offenſive, luſcious 
quality, and become agreeable to the palate. 

RA'DDLINGS (S.) in Building, the ſlanting 
part or copings of the tops of walls. 

RA'DIAL CURVES (S.) in Geometry, are 
curves of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates all 
rerminate in the center of the including cir- 
cle, appearing like ſo many radius's of it. 

RA'DIANCE or RA'DIANCY (S.) bright- 
neſs, reful „ gliſteringneſs, &c. 

RA'DIANT (A.) any thing that caſts or 
throws out beams or rays of light. 

RADIA'TION (S.) a throwing, caſting, or 
darting forth of beams, &c. 

RA'DICAL (A.). ſomething belonging to the 
root or foundation of a thing, or that comes 
from the ſpring or ſource, or origin of its 
bein 


f 

RADICA'LITY or RA'DICALNESS (S.) 
the firmneſs, ſoundneſs, or well-foundedneſs 
of any thing that is as it were faſtened by 
the roots, like a large tree, & c. 

RA'DICAL MOISTURE (S.) that imagi- 
nary ſupport to human nature, that keeps 
the whole frame in order, and each part ia 
. — by means of an enlivening and 
ermenting moiſture, that is ſuppoſed to re» 
fide in every other natural being. 

RA'DICAL QUE'STION (S.) in Mfrdogy, 
is ſuch an one as is propoſed, when the lord 
of the aſcendant and lord of the hour are 
of the ſame nature and triplicity. 

| RA'DICAL SIGN (S.) a particular mark uſed 
by the Agebraiſli for ſuch quantities as are 
to have a root extracted out of them. 

RA'DICATE (V.) to faften or fend forth 
roots, to firmly fix or well place any thing. 

RA'DICATED (A.) fixed, faſtened, rivetted, 
rooted 


, &c. 
RADICA'TION (S.) a rooting, fixing, or 


firmly faſtening any thing, 1 
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R A G 
— (S.) a ſallad - root eaten much in the 


pring- 
RA'DIUS (S.) à ray, beam, or luminous 
Araight line, which is either directly from 
the luminous body, or reflexly tranſmitted 
from the illuminated body back again to the 
luminous body, or fideways on ſome other 
object, or refractedly, which is when the 
medium is too thick, and fo it glances into 
a thinner, or too thin a one, and fo it chuſes 
a thicker ; in Aſtronomy, a radius or ray is 
taken for the aſpect or configuration of two 
ſtars 3 in Geometry, it is the ſemi-diame- 
ter of a circle, or the greateſt fine ; among 
. the Anatomiſts, it is the upper and leſſer 
oy and the larger bone of 
c 


leg. 
RADIX (S.) the root of a tree, the ſource, 


ſpring, or original of any thing; in Aftro- 
logy, the nativity or figure erected for the 
time of any perſon's birth is called the Radix. 
RA'DNOR (S.) the chief town of Radnr- 
ſpire, in South Wales, is built near the (pring- 
head of the Somergil, in a fruitful valley, at 
the bottom of a bill, where abundance of 
ſheep are fed ; it is a very antient borough- 
town, whoſe. juriſd:ion reaches 10 or 12 
miles about ; it is governed by a bailiff and 
25 burgeſſes, keeps a court of plea for all 
actions without limitation of ſum ; it for- 
-merly was fenced with a wall and a cattle, 
but they are now gone to decay, and the 


market, which was weekly on Thurſday 


heretofore, is now quite diſuſed; neverthe- 
leſs, it ſtill ſends one member to parliament ; 
diſtant from-Londn 115 computed, and 150 
meaſured miles. 

RA'DNORSHIRE (S.) is one of the fix 
counties of Scuth Wales, whoſe air is very 
ſharp and piercing, but by its being very 
mountainous is unfit for corn, the ſoil be- 
ing hungry, though not barren, and by its 
being very well watered and graſſy, is fit for 
cattle, of which there are many bred here ; 
it has 52 pariſh-churches, and four market 
towns; it is in ſhape triangular, about 90 
miles in circumference, contains about 3200 
houſes, and about 20,000 inhabitants; it 
ſends two members to parliament, viz. th: 
county one, and one for the town, 

RATFFLE (V.) to play with or caſt three 
dice, at which, he that throws the greateſt 
pair, or pair-royal, wins. 

RAFFLING (S.) a play with dice, much 
uſed at Tunbridge, Ex. among the quality 
for china, plate, &c. 

RAFT (S.) à ſort of boat or bridge made by 
joining ſeveral large timbers together by 

RA'FTER (S.) a ſcantling of timber, uſed to 
make the frame in a building to lay the 
tiling or covering on. | 

RAG (S.) a piece of linen or woollen cloth 
worn or torn to ſhivers, or in a jagged 
mangled manner. 


RAGAMY'FFIN (S.) a ſorry, mean, vile]. 


| 


RAT 


fellow, one that is ready to comm. be 
villainy; alſo a beggarly or poor felloy 5 
in dirt and rags. *＋ 
RA'G-BOLTS (8.) certain iron pins in: H in + 
; that are jagged or barbed on the fides, to _ 
vent their being drawn cut. ſhine 
RAGE (V.) to bellow and make a l, 
noiſe, to ſtorm, find fault, or be angry wit throw 
or at ſomething. » the 
RAGE (S.) madneſs, anger, fury, the e 
RA'GGED (A.) torn, worn out, or tatter allo f 
allo ſpoken of co'ts that bave partly a lame 
and partly an old coat or hide on, or birt cok ut 
partly moulted, &c. there 
RA'G-MAN (S.) a particular ſtatute point accafi 
in the time of Fdward III. for hearing n ſweep 
cetermining all complaints done five year | ries th 
fore j alſo one that goes about the frets 1 pon | 
pick up rags off a dunghil, &c. to ſell to th their 
paper-mills; alſo one who keeps ware-hovk others 
&c. to buy in, and fort all forts of rags k LAN. 
the paper-makers. mon | 
RAGOQ (S.) a dich of meat well ſeaſoned 1 thern 
reliſhed, in order to make it go down 1 [edges 
plea ſanter. ſwiftn: 
RAIL (V.) to ſcold at, find fault with, fe et, 4 
diſreſpe&fully of, &c. the ec 
RAIL (S.) a poſt or partition Jail long en ſtrong 
before houſes, &c. to keep off carts, ld leather 
alſo to part fields or parts of end in a pa 
ſures, &c- INI 
RAULERY or RAULING (S.) ſcolding, in the tir 
ing fault with, uſing angry or opprobris nin, & 
language. | SE 
RAILS S.) a fort of latt'ce, grate, or u nee ; 
fence put beſore houſes. of tax 
RAI'MENP (S.) any: fort of garments RN «it, | 
perſons put on to keep them warm and hit army | 
their n-kedneſs. | to mar 
RAIN (S.) in the Fecoi/b Philoſophy, was in at liber 
gined to be the effect of great waters, k: AI'SEI 
above the common clouds by God Almigit noted, 
ſor the purpoſe of watering the earth at p LAI'SEF 
per ſeaſon*, or to be poured down @ ! that ſt 
ſtraiped as juigments of the Almighty up broad, 
extraordinary occafions ; in Scripture, m {mal f 
ſi miles are made to it, as, God ſhall come a ball | 
h's people as the latter and former van end cau 
the earth, by way of comfort and re &r to 
ment, &c. but in the preſent ſyſtem of p hand o 
loſphy commonly received, ram is on a builde 
pi cip tated cloud broke into a large num uber 
of drops ; for as the ſolar and ſubterrand ASIN 
heats force up er exhale in fteams, miſts, ether | 
vapours, large quantities of water in {nm drough 
veſieula, that are ſpecifically lighter than! lato vu 
atmoſphere, theſe being buoyed up till ü AISTy 
arrive in that region of the air, whe't © hpoſiti 
ate juſtly balanced, there they float till to Þ back 
new agent converts them into clous, ao a ft 
ſo into rain, ſnow, hail, miſt, Ke. mper, 
this is performed, as it is a ſecret, ſop Wr 
numbers of conjectures have been lng, © 
about it among the curious, with which Phik z 


will not here meddle. 100 


RAI 


4r/NBOW (S.) a meteor in a ſemicireular 


ſ and - coloured, exhibited in a 
. 1 oppoſite to the ſun, by 
the ſefraction of his rays in the drops of fal!- 
ing rain ; it is obſerved that the rainb-w 
never appears but where it rains in the ſun- 
ſhine; it may be artificially repreſented by 
aug water to fall in ſmall drops like rain, 
through which the ſun ſhining, ſhews a bow 
to the beholder landing between the ſun and 
the drops; the moon when in its full, will 
do ſometimes occaſion a rainb-w after the 
ame manner as the ſun, faving that the 
colors will not be ſo ſtrong and diſtinct; 
there are what are called marine rainbows, 
occaſioned by an agitated ſea, when the wind 
ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, car- 
ries them aloft, ſo that the ſun's rays falling 
upon them are refracted, only theſe have not 
their colours ſo ſtrong and lively as the 


others. 

LAIN-DEER {S.) a fort of ſtag very com- 
mon in Lapland, Muſcrvy, and other nor- 
thern countries, uſed both to draw their 
lelges, which they will do with prodigious 
ſwiftnes over the ſnow, &c. and alſo to 
at, Kc. The leather commonly uſed for 
the covering of chairs, and wh'ch has a 

frong agreeable ſcent, vulgarly called Ruſſian 
lather, is the hides of theſe creatures dreſſed 

n a particular manner. 

AN (A.) moiſt or wet with rain; alſo 
the time or weather when it actually does 

nin, &c, 

UE (V.) to lift up, build, promote, ad- 
mace ; alſo to levy or collect money by way 
of tax, &c. in War, to raiſe a ſiege, is to 
quit, leave, or forſake the works that an 
irmy had made before or round a town, and 
to march away from it, and thereby leave it 
it liberty to act and do as uſual), 

A'SED (A.) erected, built, advanced, pro- 
noted, lifted up, &c. 

MISER (S.) in Carpentry, is the front board 
that ſtands up on the edge to ſupport the 
broad, flit board or ftep ; alſo the name of a 
{mall ſtick that is put aſlant into a hole with 
a ball upon it, which being ſtruck upon the 
end cauſes the ball to fly or jump up, in or- 
ter to be ſtruck with a tick, ready in the 
and of him that did the former act; alſo 
a builder, promoter, lifter up, or advancer of 
anther, 

AISINS (S.) dried grapes that are full ripe, 
ther by the heat of the ſun, or in 4 
ought from abroad, and uſed here to put 
ato puddings, mince: pies, &c. 

ASTY or RE'STY (A.) an ill-natured 
tholition in a horſe, &c, that will neither 
Þ backward or forward when he ſhould ; 
* fubborn, ſurly, paſitive, ungovernable 

TING or RA'TING (S.] lying, put- 
= ſteeping hemp, flax, timber, &c, 

kreen, in a pond or running water, 4 
1 * . 


RAM 


| ſeaſon or make them fit for uſe ; alſo ſeold- 
ing at, or finding fault with any thing or 
perſon. 

RAKE (S.) an inſtrument in huſbandry with 
wooden or iron teeth to gather graſe, hay; 
&c. together, that is ſtrewed or ſcattered 
about; and in Shrp- building; it is ſo much of 
a ſhip's hull as hangs over or beyond both 
ends of the keel ; and ſometimes it is an in- 
ſtrument without teeth, uſed to draw the 
dirt in the highways into heaps, to be taken 
away by carts, &c. 

RAKE, RA'KE-HELL, RA'KE-SHAME 
(S.) a name given to a ſcandalous, wicked; 
debauched ſpendthrift, thief , whore-maſ- 
ter, &c. alſo the name of a gardener's, 
pl-vghman's and ſcavenger's inſtrument, with 
which they collect the weeds, graſs, hay, 
dirt, &c. into heaps. 

RAKE (V.) to draw er father together in 
heaps, &c. with a proper inſtrument ; alſo 
to be very ſaving or covꝭtous, &c. 

RA'KER (S.) one that gathers praſe, hay, 
dirt, &c. together into a heap ; alſo the ſca- 
venger or perſon that cleans the ſtreets. 

RA'KISH (A.) looſe, diſorderly, lewd, de- 
bauched, &c, 

RA'KISHNESS (S.) following bad company, 
committing diſorderly, drunken, debauched 
actions. living a wicked, extravagant life, 

RA'LEIGH, RAY'LECH, or RA'GHLEY 
(S.) a pretty town, of great antiquity, in 
Eſſex, being an ancient honor, to which be- 
long great privileges, and a court-leet and ba- 
ron of ſtrange prerogatives ; its market is 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 30 
computed, and 36 meaſured mil-s, 

RA'LLERY (S.) joking, jeſting, phying upon 
words, reproving a fault in a merry and diſ- 
guiſed manner. 

RA'LLY (V.) to collect and put in order 
troops that are put to flight, and cauſe them 
to fight again; and to banter, joke, ſport, 
or play with words ; alſo to reprove for a 
fault in a merry way. 

RAM {S.) a he or male ſheep. 

RAM (V.) to drive or ferce any thing down 
by main force, to puſh, thruſt, or beat. 

RA'MADAN or RA'MAZAN (S.) the gth 
month in the Turiiſß year, which is com- 
poſed only of 12 lunar months, whereof 
this anſwers ſucceſſively to ail the months of 
one year ; during this month the Turks are 
forbid to eat, drink, or lie with their wives 
from break of day till ſun-ſetting, which is 
ſignified by the lighting of lamps upon the 
towers of their moſques; then they ſpend 
good part of the night in fraſting; they do 
moſt of their buſineſs in the night, and ſleep 
in the day, upon account of the exceſſive 
heats ; they call this month holy and ſacred, 
and affirm, that the gates of paradiſe are 
open all this month, and the gates of hell 
ſhut; it is an unpardonable crime to drink 
wine during this month. | 

|  RA'MBLE 
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RAM 


RA'MBLE (V.) to wander up and don from 
place to „without determining to ſtay 
ef finiſh the journey at any pag time or 
place; to go a wantoning or . 

RA MEL E (S.) a wild, unſettled; 1 undeter- 
mined irregular journey, or a wanton and 
extravagant going from place to place. 

RA'MBLER (S.) a rover, wanderer, or irre- 
gular traveller from one place to another. 

RAMBOO'SE or RUMBOO'SE (S.) an odd 
ſantaſtick mixture of various liquors toge 
ther, fuch as wine, ale, milk; eggs, ſugar, 
&c. more for pleaſure than uſe. 

RAMIFICA'TION (S.) a ſpreading or iſſuing 
of ſmall branches out of a large one, or of 
ſmall veins out of a large one; and in Paint 
ing, thoſe figures that are repreſented meta- 
morphoſed into trees, &c. | 

RA'MISH (A.) of a ftrong, offenſive ſmell, 
like a fox, goat, or ram. | 

RA'MMER (S.) an inſtrument to drive down 
piles, ſtones, or the charges in guns, &c. 

RAMP (s.) a briſk, wanton, jumping girl, 
one that delights in boys exerciſes rather than 
girls toys. 

RAMP (V.) to play the hoiden, to jump, 
ſport, or exceed the modeſty of girls in exter 
nal behaviour, to friſk or play at all ſorts of 
gambols. : 

RA'MPANT (A.) boiſterous, rude, friſky, 
wanton, &c. in Heraldry, a beaſt, eſpecially 
a lion, is ſaid to be rampant, when 25 4 
ſo perpendicularly upon the plants o in- 
der feet, that the crown of his head is in a 
right line with them. 

RA'MPART or RA'MPIER (S.) in Fertiß- 

cation, is the great maſly bank of earth 

raiſed about a place to receive ard reſiſt the 
enemy's great ſhot, and cover the buildings ; 
on it is raiſed a parapet towards the cam- 
3 it is not to be above three fathoms 

igh, and ten or twelve in thickneſs, unleſs 
more earth be taken out of the ditch than 
can be otherwiſe beſtowed ; the rampart of 
half-moons is the better for being low, that 
the muſkets of the Cefendants may the better 
reach to the bottom of the ditch ; but fill it 
muſt be ſo high as not to be commanded by 
the covert way; ſometimes it means the 
ſpace between the wall of the city and the 

RAMSEY ($ ) in Huningdonſbire, built 
'MSEY (S.) in 7 re, built a- 
mong fens, ſeparated on the weft fide from 
the firm ground almoſt two buws-ſhot, by 
rough quagmires, where formerly up a ſhal- 
low river veſſels uſed to come, but of late 
years, with great pains and coſt, a firm 
cauſeway is made almoſt two miles in length; 
it is a good country town, which was for- 
merly noted for its fine abbey ; its market is 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 5 5 

ted, and 67 meaſured miles. | 

RA'MS-HEAD (S.) a fort of watlike engine, 
formerly uſed to batter down the walls of a 


city that was beſieged ; alſo a lever or inftru- 


RA'NATITES (S.) a ſect among 
that muted frogs, becauſe = 
as an inſtrument of his wrath agg 
raab, imagining God to be pleaſed with f. 


RA'NCID (A.) muſty, mouldy, of 
vour, hy reaſon 12 n 

e (S.) a m 
cealed and ſecret grudge treaſured up in 
heart, and ſeeking a proper opportunity wi 


RA'NCOUROUS (A.) malicious, ſpiteful, 
gry, carrying reſentment long upon an « 
grudge, difference, or quarrel. 

RA'NCOUROUSNESS (S.) malice, fpite, 
venge, anger, ill-will, or a ſettled dio 
tion or diſſatisſaction at a perſon or thing, 

RAND (S.) that part of a ſhoe where the @ 
is ſewed ; alſo that piece of leather that « 
vers and encloſes the wooden heel of 1 mu 
-or woman's ſhoe, 

RANDOM (A.) irregular, without care, ai 
or deſign, at all adventures, &c. in Gu 
all ſhots made when the piece forms an an 
with the horizon, and do not lie point-blaak 
are called random · ſhots. | 

RANGE (V.) to put in order or diſpoſe an 
my, &c. into proper ranks, &c. fit for hut 
tle; alſo to wander or rove from place 
place, without a ſettled determined place | 


RANGE (S.) a rank or row of any thing} 
in order for the buſineſs intended; alb f 
grate in a kitchen for the fire to roaſt, & 
Ec. alſo a beam that is placed between 
horſes in a coach ; and in „ the pat 
of a bullet, or the line it deſcri 
departure from the mouth of the cannon, | 
the pl. ce where it lodges or firſt ſtrikes, wit 
it moves freely without any ſtoppage or lu 
drance, till its force is ſpent- 

RA'NGED (A.) diſpoſed or regulated into] 
per order for the purpoſe defigned. 

one that has the care o 
park or foreſt, and whoſe bufineſs it is c 
through, and ſee whether any of tbe pn 
has diſparked themſelves, and to drive the 
back, alſo to preſent all treſpaſſes commit 
to the next foreſt court; alſo one who n 
or wanders ſrom place to place. * 

RANK ( A.) ſtrong, ill-ſcented, fink 
noiſome, &. alſo corn or graſs, &c. ps 
very thick and doſe together. 

RANK (S.) a row or regular line of any 8 
ber of perſons or things; and in military 

the ſtraight line that the ſoldier! 
compole a battalion or ſquadron make, t 
ſtand fide by fide lengthways. 

RA'NKISH (A.) ſomewhat frowly, 1 K 
ill-ſcented, incliging to Rink, 


RANGER (s. 
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RAP 


to ſeſter, grow ſore, cor - 
to grow or ſmell ſtrong or 


RAS 


| RA'PPER (s.) a notorious or great lie, an 
oath or thundering ſort of ſpeech, &c. 

RAPSODY (S.) a collecting or repeating a 
great number of fragments or compoſitions 
relating to different ſubjects ; alſo a tedious, 
9 4 he out a diſcourſe to a troubleſome 

8 . \ 

RA'PTURE (S.) a ſudden ſnatehing or taking 
away of a thing or perſon ; alſo the ſudden 
exceſs of joy, pleaſure, or ſatisfaction that 
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MNKLE (V.) 
ropt, ker. allo 


nak, &c. 

NVEXESs (S.) frowfineſs, offen ſiveneſs of 
ſwell, noiſomneſs 3 alſo the growing of graſs, 
plants, &c. too cloſe and thick, occaſioned by 
the over-richneſs of the ſoil. 

tYNSACK (V.) to examine or look the 
whole houſe or bundle over, to rifle, plunder, 
& fake away whatever is thought agreeable 
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or advantageous. 
A'NSOM (S.) a certain ſam of money paid, 
or condition performed, in order to releaſe a 
perion from captivity, either of war, debt, 
or crimes, &c. 
KOM (V.) to pay the price ſet upon a 
captive, in order to ſet him at liberty, &c. 
ANT (V.) to roar, rave, or make a noiſe 
like a drunken or med perſon. 
Ur (s.) a bragging, pretending, or affirm- 
ine omething beyond nature or probability. 
ANTER (S.) one who fings, roars, affirms, 
and pretends to impoſſibilities ; alſo a name 
given to a pretended religious ſect in the time 
of the grand rebellion in England, called the 
family of fin. 
\NTIPOLE (S.) a child that makes a hi- 
bus noiſe by crying, and is very trouble- 
ſome to dreſs, clean, or manage. 
iP (V.) to firike or hit a perſon a gentle 
tow on the head, fingers, &c. with a ſmall 
fick ; alſo to ſwear grievouſly when in a 
paſſion. 
Ap (S.) a ſtroke or blow. 
iPA'CIOUS (A.) greedy, covetous, deſirous 
& taking away another's property, &c. 
APA'CIOUSNESS or RAPA'CITY (S.) 
fiolence, forcibleneſs, hoſtility, ravenouſneſs. 
APE (S.) a violent forcing a virgin or woman 
to cunal copulation againſt her will, for 
which crime the old puniſhment in England 
ms loſs of eyes and tones ; it is now death; 
uo a treſpaſs committed in a foreſt by vio- 
late; alſo the wood or ſtalks of grapes when 
ited, and the fruit picked off; allo a divi- 
fon or part of a county, which in ſome places 
balled a hundred. 
APHAEL (S.) the name of a man; in the 
Teelgical Diwiſien of the Angels, be is one 
@ the ſeven arch-angels, that are continual- 
before the throne of God, and are always 
i hard to perform his commands, as appears 
it large by the hiſtory of Tobie, 
PID (A.) violent, boiſterous, quick, ſwift, 
wa like a torrent or water running down- 
IDN ESS or RAPI'DITY (S.) fwiftneſs, 
vence, haſty or quick in motion, &c, 
8 a long ſword worn by Spani- 


z We 
PINE (8.) violence, robbery, theſt, pil- 
Fog in war, &c, 
PAREE'S (S.) afy ſet of people that 
al = Volently rob all they can over- 
mer, &c, 


a perſon falls into upon hearing of ſomething 
exceedingly pleafing or advantageous, &c. and 
in Poetry, it is the heat, ſpirit, or fire of a 
poet in his compoſitions. - 

RA'PTUROUS (A.) delightful, ra- 
viſhing with joy, &c. * 

RARE (A.) ſeldom, uncommon, fingular, e- 
ſpecially in extraordinary performances ; and 
in Pbilapty, it fignifies 2 medium that is 
very thin, or that has many or large inter- 
ſtices between its parts. 

RAREFA'CTION (S.) the expanding of a 
body ſo as to make it take up much more 
ſpace than it did before, as water being raiſed 
into ſteam by fire, xc. 

RA'REFY (V.) to make thin, as in thick 
foggy weather in a room or chamber, to re- 
duce the air to quite another temperature, by 
means of heat. 

RARITY or RA'RENESS (S.) ſomething 
very curious, beautiful, or uncommon ; alſo 
fleſn not well boiled or roaſted ; alſo the 
thinneſs of the air, &c. 

RA'SCAL (S.) a baſe, wicked, vile fellow, a 
cheat, thief, &c. 

RASCA'LITY or RA'SCALINESS (S.) any 
fort of baſeneſs, ſuch as cheating, forging, 
lying, &c. alſo the meaner and more uncul- 
. or 
ra * 

RAS E (V.) to throw down, demoliſh, or to- 
tally deſtroy a caſtle, city, houſe, &c, alſo 
any writing, &c. ſcraped or blotted out ſo 
that it cannot poſſibly be read, 

RASH (A. ) unadviſed, fooliſh, haſty, thought - 
leſs, precipitate, &c. 

RASH (S.) a diſeaſe that ſhews itſelf in the 
ſkin, by an innumerable number of ſmall 
pimples, &c. 

RA'SHER (s.) a thin flice of bacon cut in or- 
der to be boiled or fried. 

RA'SHNESS (S.) unadviſedneſs, over-haftineſs, 
thoughtleflneſs, &c. 

RA'SIN, RA'SON, or MA'RKET-RA'SIN 

(S.) a ſmall town in Lincolnſoire, near the 

ſpring-head of a little muddy river, called the 

Ankam, which abonnds with very good eels ; 

its market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 

from Londen 114 computed, and 140 mea» 
ſured miles. 

RA'SOR or RA'ZOR (S.) an inftrument made 

of the beſt ſort of ſteel finely tempered, and 

very thick on the back, on the edge, 
and ground hollow. 


RASP (s.) a coarſe · tooth d file, uſed to cut 
48 away 
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RAT 


away wood, horn, &c. alſo a broad, flat file 
with a bandle, ſomewhat repreſenting a 
ſmoothing iron, which the bakers uſe to rub 

off the cruſt of their loaves with. 

RASP (V.) to file away, to make ſmooth or 


even- 
RA'SP-HQUSE (S.) a priſon or place of pu- 
niſhmeat in Holland, like our Bridezell, for 
ſmaller crimes, where the priſoners are obliged 

to raſp logwood for their living, &c- 
RA'SURE (S.) a ſcraping, ſhaving, or blotting 

any thing out, or pulling down, &c. 
RAT (S.) an amphibious four-legged vermin, 
that very much infeſts ſhips, barns, malt- 
houſes, bake-houſ-s, butchers, &c. The 
pbyficians are faid to have paid a great vene- 
ration to theſe animals; the Egyptians, in 
their hieroglyphicks, repreſented deſtruction 
by a rat; alſo a drunken ftrolling perſon 
taken up by the watch, and carried to the 
Compter by the conſtable till the morning, is 

called a rat, 

To ſmell a Rat, is to diſcover or ſuſpect 


ſome roguery, trick, or ill deſign againſt a | 


RA'TABLE (A.) any thing that may be va- 
lued or charged at a certain rate or price. 

RATA'N (S.) a piece of ſmall Indian cane uſed 
to beat boys with at ſchool, &c. 

RATE (S.) a determinate value or price that 
any goods are, or may be charged at; alſo a 
tax or impoſition laid upon a perſon's houſes 
or goods; alſo the ſize of a ſhip of war is 
called the firſt, ſecond, &c. rates, 

RATE (V.) to tax or charge perſons or goods 
at a certain price; alſo to chide, brawl, or 
ſcold at a perſon for faults committed really 
or imaginarily. | | 

RA'THER (Part.) to chooſe, or be more in- 
clined to do one thing than another. 

RATIFICA'TION (S.) the approving or con- 
firming ſomething done by another, 

RA'TIFY (V.) to approve or confirm any 
thing by a publick act. 

RA'TIO (S.) in a Motbematical Senſe, is the 
relation of two magnitudes of one kind com- 
pared to one another according to quantity; 
it is alſo called reaſon or proportion. 

RATIO'CINABLE (A.) any thing that is 
done regularly according to the dictates of 
reaſon, or that bath the uſe of reaſon. 

RATIO'CINATE (V.) to argue, reaſon, diſ- 
pute, weigh, conſider, 

RA'TION (S.) ſo much proviſion, ammuni 
tion, or forage as is allowed to one man in 
an army, which for a foot-ſoldier is a pound 
and a half of bread a day. 

RA'TIONABLE or RA'TIONAL (A.) that 
may be borne with, that hath the uſe of 
reaſon, and acts accordingly. 

RATIONA'LE (S.) an expoſition of ſome doc- 
trine or opinion; alſo a facerdotal veſiment 

- worn by the Jewiſh high-prieſt. | 


RA'TIONALIST (s.) one that acts upon the | 


RAV 
vinst, it is one that prefers reaſon to ten- 


lation. ſp 
RA*TIONALNESS or RATION AI. 
(S.) reaſonableneſs, probability, &c, al 
RA”'TLINGS (S.) the lines or cords that make er 
the ſteps to go up the ſhrouds and puttocy, RA 

w are , repreſent a lacder, th 
RA'T-TAIL (S.) a term for a horſe _o bu 
tail has no hair upon it; alſo ſpoke of tho RA) 
perſons whoſe hair is very ſtraight, ard hazy ſen 
in long ſtraight lines. at 
RATTLE (V.) to brag, boaft, make a wi RAY 
noiſe and thumping z to talk idly and imm feat 
bably, &c. \. bra 
RA'TTLE (S.) a toy to make a noiſe withy fun 
pleaſe children; allo a noify, talkative, emp mo 
ty fellow. the 
RA'VAGE (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, plane the 
RAVAGE (S) havock he 
S. il, waſte, ns the 

2 ) „ ſpoil, waſte, a 
RAVE (V.) to ſcold, talk idly or madly, anot 
be light · headed, mad, or diſtracted. al | 
RA'VEL (V.) to unweave or pull cut | of t] 
thread of any thing lenit or ſlightly wore, ſtaing 
RA'VELIN (S.) in Fortificatron, is like t tered 
point of a baſtion, with the flanks cut encec 
as confiſting only of two faces, which mak princ 
an angle ſaliant; it is placed before a curtai went 
to cover the oppoſite flanks of the two there 
baſtions, or to cover a bridge and pate, bei bur 
always beyond the moat ; the ſoldiers con ln; 
monly call it a half- moon. ſkippe 
RAVEN or RA'VIN (V.) to devour or great 
troy greedily ; to covet, ſnatch, or ſeize uy lun, | 
on violently, &c. royal 
RA'VENGLASS (S.) a well- built martin other 
town in Cumberland, ſeated betwixt the ti prieſte 
Ert, Fſk, and Mute, which, together u fniſhe 
the ſea, encompaſſes three parts of the ton ple, » 
the meeting of the Mute and EI forms prince: 
very good harbour, which encourages (ve the ſu; 
ſhips and barks to carry on a tolerable mals n 
its market is weekly on Saturday; diſs the pr 
from London 214 computed, and 272 me lambs 
ſured miles. ended, 
RA*'VENOUS (A.) greedy, gluttonous, Fr + 
tous, &c, 10 * 

RA'VING (A.) mad, delirious, in 2 vie 

paſſion, A g | SCH 
RA'VISH (v.) to take or ſnatch any f an, lin 
away by violence; alſo to deflour a virgin, WY d ert 
force a woman to carna} copulation 253 ſtanding 
her conſent ; alſo to delight or pleaſe eres Cſt2nce 
ingly, to tranſport or elevate the mind bear to 
joy, ſatisfaction, or wonder. wy 
RA'VISHINGNESS ( S. ) deten 2 
plea ſantneſs, joy ſulneſs, &c. : T Le- 
RA'VISHMENT (s.) the act of w ** 
compelling a woman to copulation j 1 be an 
rapture, or tranſport of pleaſure, Jo), ® — 
Qtion ; in Law, it is the taking? 1 
woman, or heir in ward. u 
RAVTSSANT (A.) in Heraldry, it a tnf ie, 


Principles of reaſon ; and among the Di- 


REA 
agg 
ſpring upon bis prey. 

140 14 the quality of meat undreſſed; 
io a perſon unſkilful in an art or ſci- 


&c. 

Au WNESS (S.) the condition of fleſh with 
the kin off; alſo meat, &c. undreſſed; alſo 
the condition of a perſon unqualified in any 
buſineſs, art, or ſcience. ' 

RAY (S.) 2 beam of the fun or a ſtar, repre- 
ſenting a line ; alſo the luſtre or brightneſs of 
a thing. 

MYMI or YNTIP-RAY'MI (S.) a folemn 
faft which the ancient Tncas of Peru cele- 
brated in the city of Cuſco, in honour of the 
fun ; this ſolemnity was performed in the 
month of June after the ſolſtice, when all 
the generals and officers of the army, and all 
the curacas, or great lords of the kingdom, 
being aſſembled in the city, the king began 
the ceremony, as being the ſon of the ſun, 
and chief prieſt, although they had always 
another chief prieſt of the royal family; they 
il prepared themſelves for this feaft by a faſt 
of three days, during which time they ab- 
fined from their wives, and no fire was ſuf- 
fzred to be kindled in the fity ; the faſt being 
ended, the Tnca being followed by all the 
prinets of the blood, and lords of the court, 
went into the great piazza of Cuſco, and 
there turning towards the eaſt, and being all 
bare-footed, they waited for the riſing of the 
lun; as ſoon as they perceived it, they wor- 
ſhipped the ſame ; then the king holding a 
great golden bowl in his hand, drank to the 
ſun, and afterwards gave it to thoſe of the 
royal family to drink ; the curacas drank an- 
other liquor prepared by the veſtal virgins, or 
prieſteſſes of the ſun g this ceremony being 
finiſhed, they all returned towards the tem- 
pe, whereinto the Yaca alone, with the 
princes of the blood entered, there to offer to 
the ſun divers golden veſſels, and ſeveral ani- 
mals made in filyer and gold; and after that 
the prieſt ſacrificed the victims, which were 
lambs or ſheep, and ſo the whole ceremony 
ended, with extraordinary feaſtings and re- 
jcings. 

MYONNA'NT (A.) in Heraldry, caſting or 
dating forth beams. 

REACH (S.) the ſpace or diftance that a per- 
ſon, line, or thing, can get or attain to; alſo 
the extent of a perſon's capacity or under- 
ſtanding ; and in the Sea Language, it is the 
Ciznce of any two points of land, which 
bear to one another in a right line, and is 
privetpally uſed in navigable rivers ; as, Lime- 
buſe-Reach, Greemwich- Reach, Long-Reach, 
Clelea-Reach, &fc. in the river Thames. 

REACH (v.) to ſtretch out the hand, 
uke any thing from off a ſhelf, &c. alſo to 
comprehend or underſtand the meaning of 
ay propoſition or diſcourſe ; alſo to ſtrive or 
fadeavour, or to have motions that excite vo- 
Wrp, &c, 


REA 


RE-A'CTION (S.) the reciprocal ation that 
any two bodies have one upon another, when 
they meet each other, which is more or lefs, 
as the motion is greater or leſſer. a 

READ (V.) to expreſs in proper words any 
thing, matter, or diſcourſe, that is written, 
engraved or printed; alſo to direct how to 
put into the loom any figure that is drawn 
upon paper in checked lines, which expreſs 
the ſeveral cords or threads uſed in the work 
of a weaver. 

REA'DER (S.) any one that reads either his 
own or another's works, but particularly re- 
ſtrained to thoſe who red or pronounce lee - 
tures upon law, phyfick, philoſophy, &c. in 
univerfities, colleges, inns of courts, &c. 'alſo 
thoſe miniſters in churches, whoſe peculiar 
bufineſs it is to read the prayers or common 
ſervice, &c. 

REA'DINESS (S.) preparedneſs, quickneſs, 
dextrouſneſs, willingneſs. 

REA'DINGS (S.) the different manners that 
criticks conjecture any old manuſcript or 
text ought to be read in; alſo commenta- 
ries, expoſitions, or gloſſes on a law-text or 
book, &. 

RE-ADMT'SSION (S.) the permitting or ad- 
mitting a perſon again to act and do what 
he had voluntarily laid down, or was diſ- 
charged from. 

REA'DY (A.) willing, inclined, or deſirous 
to do any thing; alſo expert, quick, per- 
ww &c, y 

o make Ready, to prepare matters or 
things for the rec:ption or execution of 
another, 

RE'AL (A.) true, actual, directiy contrary to 
imaginary or ſuppoſitious. 

REA'LITY or RE'ALNESS (S.) the truth, 
the poſiti ve matter of fact, the actual ex- 
iſtence or being of any thing. 

REALYZE (V.) to make, cauſe, or produce 
any being or thing; to ſuppoſe or admit any 
thing for truth. | 

REALM (S.) a kingdom or dominion of a ſo- 
vereign prince. F 

REAM (S.) a parcel of paper, conſiſting of 
20 quires, each of which bought to contain 
25 ſheets, and in Printing does, fo that ſo 
many ſheets as a work contains, ſo many 
reams are ſufficient for what is called a com- 
mon impreſſion, confiſting of five hundred 
beoks, &c. 

RE-A'NIMATE (V.) to bring to life again 
any thing that was dead ; alſo to put freſh 
courage, life, or vigour into à perſon or 
thing. f 

REAP (V.) to cut down and gather in corn, 
hay, &c. alſo to receive the benefit or ad- 
vantage of any thing at any time, : 

REA'PER {S.) one that mows or cuts down 
corn, graſs, &c. 

REAR (V.) to build up, erect, nouriſh, pre- 
| ſerve, or keep from harm; in Hunting, to 
diſlodge or rouſe a boar is to rear him; alſo 
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REB 
when a horſe riſes ſo high on his hinder feet, 
as to endanger his falling backward or coming 
over, he is ſaid to rear an end. 

REAR (S.) the hinder part of an army or 
company of ſoldiers, fleet of ſhips, &c. 


'REAR-A'DMIRAL (S.) the commander of | 


the third and laſt ſquadron of a royal fleet, 
REA'R-GUARDS (S.) that part of an army 
which follows the main body to hinder or 
ſtop deſerters. : 
RE-ASCE'ND. (V.) to mount or go up again 
from whence a perſon came dowa. 
REA'SON (S.) that faculty of the mind that 
weighs and conſiders the nature and property 
of things and makes concluſions accordingly, 
and alſo diſtinguiſhes between good and evil; 
in Mathematics, it is the ſame with ratio, 
which ſee. F: 
REA'SON (V.) to argue or diſpute any point, 
to diſcourſe upon a ſubject, &c. di} 
REA'SONABLE (A.) agreeable to the rules of 
reaſon, juſt, richt, and fit to be done. 
REA'SON ABLENESS (S.) juſtice, equi- 


ty, Kc. 
RE-ASSE'MBLE (V.) to ſummon or meet to- 

gether again, | 
RE-ASSI'GN (V.) to aſſign or make any 


thing over again. . 


RE-ASSU'ME V.) to take up a thing that 


has been laid down before. 

RE-ASSU"MP TION (S.) a taking or aſſuming 
the ſame ſhape, Ration, or condition as a 
perſon bad once laid down. | 

RE-ATTA'CHMENT (S.) a ſecond attach- 
ment of one that was formerly attached and 

_ diſmiſſed the court without pay. 

RE-BAPTT'ZE (V) to baptize a perſon over 
again, that has already been baptized. 

REBA'TE (V.) to cut into hollows or chan- 
nels; alſo to check, blunt, &c. in Commerce, 
it is to diſcount or pay money before the time 
agreed upon, for which the receiver allows 
the payer ſo much as the intereſt of the 
ſum paid would amount to at the rate agreed 
upon for the time the note or contract is 
yet unexpired ; in Heraldry, it is the in- 
ſerting ſome mark of diſhonour in an e- 

ſcutcheon, 

REBA'TE or REBA'TEMENT (S.) in Ar- 
cbitecture, is the cutting channels or flutings 
in columns or pilaſters, &c. and in Trade, it 
is the ſum abated out of a parcel of money 
due at a diſtant time for paying it down im- 
„ alſo the diminution of figurcs in 

à a coat of arms. 

RE'BEL (S.) one that takes up arms againft+ 
his lawful prince or government, or that is 

 odbſtinately diſobecient to his parents, maſters, 
or ſuperiors, 

REBEL (V.) to riſe in arms againſt a lawful 
prince or government, or to be ſtubborn, 
and I t to parents, maſters, or ſu- 

periors. 

REBE'LLION (S.) originally meant the rifing 
up in arms of thoſe provinces or kingdoms 


that had been conquered, in order to regain 


REC 
their liberty ; but it is now applied to al 4 
tercus or open taking up of arms again # 
lawful prince or government; and alf f 
ſtubborn and undutifol behaviour of chil, 
to their parents, and of ſervants to the 
maſters and ſuperiors, 

REBE'LLIOUS (A.) ſtubborn, dis bett 
reſiſting lawful authority, or hatching | 
contriving miſchief againſt any lawful g 
vernment. 

REBOU'ND (v.) to leap, bounce or jump x 
again, aſter having been thrown upon th 
ground, &c. as-a marble being toſſed yy 
a payement, a ball ſtruck or thrown ain 
a wall, &c. 

REBU'FF (V.) to deny, repulſe, ſcorn, af 
dain, &c. 

REBU'FF (8.) the refuſing an inferior's {j 
by a ſuperior with ſcorn, a poſitive denial, , 
ſtrong oppoſition, a ſoappiſh, iſcainfy), 
angry anſwer, 

REBUILD (V.] to build up a houſe, ch 
palace, &c. that had been pulled or bur 
down, cr any other ways deſtroyed, 

REBU'KE (V.) to chide, find fault with 
check, reproye, &c. 

RE'BUS (S.) an hieroglyphick or enigmat 
repreſentation of ſomething, with explana 
mottos or words. added to it, for the ſale 
and perfefter underſtanding the deſign of in 
tent of the author; in Heraldry, it is fuch 
coat as bears an allufion to the fir-name of 
perſon, as three eagles for Eaglefn, im 

caſtles for Caſtleton, &c. 

RECA'L (V.) to call back or over again, 
if a prince ſhould ſend for his ambaſſadir at 
a foreign court home ſuddenly, &c. 

RECA'NT (V.) to deny or unſay what a per 
ſon had formerly ſaid, done, or wrote. 

RECANTA'TION (.) a diſowning what hy 
formerly been faid or done, or acknowledging 
that to be wrong which heretofore was min- 
tained to be right. 

RECAPA'CITATE (V.) to enable a perſa 
again to do what he formerly uſed to do, buy 
for want of ability had lately left it of, 

RECAPTTULATE (V.) to ſom up briefly 
the heads of a trial, argument or diſcourſe. 

RECE'DE (V.) to give way, fall back, 
or d-part from what had been before pre- 
miſled, done, or ſa'd. 

RECEIPT (S.) the act of taking in, or u. 
ceiving any thing whatever; alſo a memo- 
randum in writing, wherein is acknowledged 
the payment of a ſum of money, ot the 
delivery, of goods, &c, alſo directions for 
the making or compounding a remedy for 
diſeaſes, or the method of making wit 


ink, &c, 
RECET'VABLE (A.) any thing that is to 
or may be received, 

RECEI'VE V.) to take into poſſeſſion from 
another; alſo to lodge or entertain a perſon j 
alſo to bear, ſuſtain, or ſuffer the affronts ot 


injuries of others, Er- 


e, Oy irement, caſe, or hiding ; and in Aſtron9-| RE'CIPE (S.) a phyfical receipt, or phyſician 
r but y, the going back of the equinoctial points] preſcription. \ 


-mat en with itſelf, during the whole time of | RECIPROCAL (A.) mutual, alternate, in- 5 | 
lana 1nnual revolution. | terchangeable, any that affects different ö | 
ve fall CHABITES (S.) a ſect among the Jews, | parties equally. AF. 
n or in ded by Rechab the father of Fonadab, | RECIPROCA'TION (S.) the act of return- | 

$ fuch doſe original or the time when he liv'd is} ing or interchanging. 


REC 


4 collect the money that is or ſhall be due 
n account of any tax, &c. alſo a veſſel 
iced to catch or receive the diftillations in 
wniſtry, Kc. alſo the large glaſs in an air- 
amp, out of which the air is drawn, and 
4bin which animals, &c. are put to ſhew 
he ſeveral experiments. 

CENT (A.) new, freſh; juſt done, lately, 
of a ſhort ſtanding. , | 
(EPTACLE (S.) any thing or place ap- 
inted for the reception of a perſon, goods, 
attle, Kc. alſo a hiding or lurking bole for 


| purpoſes. 

CEPTION (S.) the kind or ill oſage that 
ſerlon gives or receives from another; al 
the receiving any thing. 

CEFPTIVE (S.) a place or veſſel that is fit 
p receive perſons or things, 

ES or RECE'SSION-(S.) a retreating, 
ing back, or withdrawing ; alſo a place of 


year about 50 ſeconds, occaſioned by 
he axis of the earth's ſwerving from that 
mlelſm with the fon, that it apparently 


pus unknown; ſome imagine him to have 
rn of Judab, others, that he was a prieft 
n leaſt a Lewitez others imagine that 
y were only attendants in the temple, and 
ted upon the prieſts and Levites, the de- 
edants of the Kenites, who were derived 
m Midian, fon of Cuſb, who was of the 
fie of Hobab or of Jetbro, the father of 
rab, the wife of Moſer, who entered 
to the promiſed land along with the He- 
wr, and dwelt in the portion of the tribe 
f Julob about the dead fea; they were 


['VER IS.) an officer appointed to take 


REC 
fedfaſt in their antient perſuaſion, and re- 
fuſed ; upon which the prophet ſets before the 
raclites the unreaſonableneſs of their revolt 
m God, and doing contrary to His com- 
mandments, and ſhews them how ſtedſaſt 
the Rechabues were to the inſtitutions of 
their founder, who had impoſed ſuch ſevere 
reftraints upon them, 
RECHA'NGE (S.) a ſecond payment of the 
price of exchange, or rather the price of 
| a new exchange due upon a bill of exchange, 
to refund the bearer by the drawer or en- 
dorſer ; alſo extraordinary ſtores kept on 
board a ſhip, to fupply any accident that 
may happen in the cordage, tackle, &c. of 
that already in uſe. . 
RECHA'RGE (S.) a charging again of any 
iece of ordnance, or ſmaller fire-arms, to 
ready for uſe. 2 
RE'CHLESS (A.) careleſs, negligent, impro- 
vident, &c. 


RECIPIENT (s.) any veſſel, &c. that is 
made or appointed to contain or receive any 
thing- 


RECITAL or RECITA*TION * a naming 
or repeating the particulars of which any 
_ conſiſts, a pronouncing or ſaying by 

rt. 

RECITATTIVE (A.) ſometbing relating to a 
recital ; and in Muſick, it is a fort of ſpeak- 
ing in a plain but muſical finging manner, 
much like the plain chant uſed in cathe- 
drals at reading the pſalms, confeſſion, creed, 
Kc. and particularly uſed at the rehearſing 
or acting dramatick performances in ope- 
ras, &c. 


2 perſon de from the 17aelires only by their | RECITE (v.) to repeat or fay by heart; to 
do, by red fort of life, and by their contempt of | enumerate or particularize. 

f. Ms ind houſes 3 ſome have thought that | RE'CKON (V.) to compute, value, caſt 
> e himſelf fest founded the Rechabires, up, or accompt 3 alſo to judge, think, or 


| tht Jonadab, one of his deſcendants, 
uit 2 new order, and enjoined his poſterity 


imagine. 
RE'CKONING (S.) the adjuſting an acompt, 
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Ire pro- Wer to drink wine nor dwell in houſes, to] or caſting up the value of wok, wages, &c. 
0 grain, to plant no vineyards, to have] alſo the accompt itſelf ; and in Navigation, 
, or n- unde, and to dwell in tents all their lives; it is the method of eftimating a ſhip's way, 
memo- W 0junftion did not oblige all the Kenites, | thereby to know where the is, and how far 
lege e the particular deſcendants of Fona- | the has run, &c. 
or the, which they continued to obſerve 300 | RECLAIM (v.) to call back, to amend, to 
ons for an; in the laſt year of the reign of Je- perſuade to leave off bad practices; alſo to 
edy for an king of Fudab, Nebuchadnezzar | grow better, and leave off vicious courſes. 
g wine, ling to befiege Jeruſolem, the Rechabites | RECLINA'TION (S.) a leaning or bending 
f forced to leave the country, and to take | backwards, a term principally uſed in dialling, 
is to be ee in the city, yet however without | and ſpoke of ſuch whoſe planes lean back- 
Mug their cuſtom of lodging in tents ; | wards from a vertical plane. 
n from e this fiege, Peremiab was comma RECLU'SE (A.) ſhut up, or retired from the 
perſon i | Go to cauſe the Rechabites to enter into] world; and chiefly ſpoke of nuns, monks, 
ronts of *emple, and to offer them wine to drink, Ec. that live in cloiſters or religious houſes, 
= be did accordingly, ws, Lao and are not at liberty to go in and out at 
: | pleaſure, RE» 


REC 


| REC 

F .RECLU'SION (S.) a retiring from the world, | RECONCILE (v.) to compoſe d 

5 — in a loneſome place, or religious to make thoſe friends that were before a * 

44 e. . riance z to interpret * , 

RECO'GNISANCE or RECO'GNIZANCE traditions, = men 7 
8.) a bond or obligation upon record, ac- RECONCTLABLE (A.) that my be Nat 


ledged in ſome court of record, be- 
fore ſome judge, teſtifying the recogoiſor 
to owe to the recognilee a certain ſum of 


money. bs... 
-RECOGNTSE. or RECOCNTZE (v.) to 


counted for, a capableneſe of be; 
friends, or eve y being 
RECONCILIA'TION or RECONCr 
MENT (S.) the act of compoſing dif 
ces, quarrels, or diſagreements, and my 


-24 =o et * = = 
PP =xF- — . — 88 ” * 
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= own or acknowledge ; alſo to take notice or | thoſe friends that before were enemies, CRE 
* knowledge of a perſon or thing. |RECO'NDITORY (S,) a ware- boule, tte 
+ RECOGNISEE' or RECO'GNIZER (s.) ] | houſe, a repofitory or place to ly, my 
+) the perſon that is bound in a bond or recog- c. in. ? Bo, 
4 |  nilance to another, | RECONDU'CT (v.) to bring an e 
1 0 RECOGNITION (S.) an acknowledgment, | gle perſon back again from any ſtrange pre cpa 
| exarnination, or review. or country where they were carried, CREM 


RECOTL (V.) to fall back, give way, to 
draw or run backward as à gun does when 


fired. | 

RECOT'L IS.) the motion or running back of 
a gun after it is fired or diſcharged, che fiart- 
ing or flying back of any thing, 

RECOTN (V.) to melt down old or broken 
coin, and ta coin it over again, as when the 
broad and clip'd money was called in. 

RECOLLE'CT (V.) to bethiak one's (elf, or 
call to mind any thing that is paſſed or ſlipt 
out of one's mind, or that was forgotten; to 
ſummon or gather things together again that 
are ſcattered. F 

RE COLLECTION (S.) a manner or mode o 
thinking, whereby thoſe notions, actions, or 
ideas that were forgot are again brought to 
mind, and viſible to the perception, me- 

. . mory, or underſtanding, 

RE'COLLECTS (S.) a branch or part of the 
Franciſcan friers. | 

RECOMME'NCE (V.) to begin a ſuit or 
thing afreſh after it had lain ſtill for ſome 


Ume. 
RECOMMEND (V.) to offer or lay a perſon 
or thing to or before another with the ad- 
Vantage of a good character, in order to in- 
duce the perſon to whom the recommenda- 
tion is made, to favour, encourage, or em · 
play the under taking or 4 

RECOMME'NDABLE (A.) that deſerves 
encou t, that is worthy of praiſe, 

RECOMMENDA'TION (S.) an offering, 
commending, praiſing, or ſetting forth a per- 
fon or thiog to advantage. 

RECOMMENDATIVE or RECOMME'N.- 
DATORY (A.) any thing that ſerves to 
promote à perſon's intereſt, or reuder him 
acceptable, &c, 8 

RE'COMPENCE (S.) a gratuity or reward 
given for ſome ſervice done. 

RE'COMPENCE (V.) to reward, requite, or 

make a perſon ſatisfaction or amends for 
ſomething already done. 

RECOMPOFSE (V.) in Printing, it is to com- 
pole or ſet a page, &c. over again; in Ply- 
ict, it is to give ſuch medicines as may 
cauſe the patient to reſt or ſleep after bleed- 
ing, vomiting, &c. 


—_— 


RECO'VER (v.) to reſtore to health © 


RECO/'VERABLE (A.) any thing tf 


RECO'VERY (S.) a getting ſomethi 


RECOU'NT v.] to recite, relate, « 


RECONNOI'TRE (V.) in War, is the 
to view and ſee the fituation of a cams, 


in order to make a-report thereof; at 4 Inildeme 
e uniag 
diſtinguiſh of what nation, tireagth, refer | 
It is. CRIM! 
RECONVE'NTION (S.) among the ( Wing 
lians, is a contrary action brought by t cohing 
fendant water c 


RECORD (V.) to regiſter, enrol, cr 
randum any proceedings, ſo as they u 
always kept in memory, and opplied to 
any occafion ; allo to (ing like bird, 
play upon an inſirument now com 
called the flute. 

RECORD (S.) a memorial or thing e 
by the authority of a court, to preſe 
memory of any . proc-edings had upar 
ſuit; alſo a teſtimony, witneſs, or evide 

RECORD ER (S.) a perſon well-ſkilkdi 
laws, that the mayor or other chef « 
trate of a city or town- corporate, han 
riſdiction, or a court of records with 
precincts, takes or aſſociates to himic 
the better managing and executing mi 
juſtice according to law; alſo the 
—_—_ muſical inſtrument, now au 

e. 


& fick ; alſo to get again any thing t 
ſt. 


be reſtored to its. former condition, 0 
may be amended or improved, ar th 
be got or found again after having ber 
or well nigh ſpoiled. 


that had been loſt ; the being ameaced 
ſtored from a fickneſs to a ſtate of bd 
in Lax, it is the obtaining any thing 
by decree or judgment in law. 


ſeveral particulars of a matter or thi 
to tell or count money over again. | 

RECOU'RSE (S.) a refuge or applicats 
to a perſon for help, aſſiſtance, "| 
tion; ally a paſſage, return, or 845 
ogain, 


— 


p " 
d upd 
or erde 
ſkilled 
chef u 
„ han 
Is withi 
) himſ 
ng mit 


the 


REC 


1 late Recrurſe, to have the liberty of | 


ling to s perſon, place, or thing; to quote 
hook, Kc. 38 an authority ; to appeal or 
h to 2 perſon for help, &c. 

(REATE (V.) to divert, amuſe, pleaſe, 
Light, refreſh, make merry, &c. 
"REA'TION (S.) ſport, paſtime, pleaſure, 
\ 6riofatory or pleafing amuſement, &c. 
CREATIVE (A.] pleaſing, divertive, a- 
naß ng. ſatisfa » &c. 

(REMENT (S.) any fort of ſuperfluous 
atter in the blood or body, or any of its 
warts; alſo a liquor ſeveral times diſtilled over 
n; and in Phyſick, the ſeveral juices ap- 
Liinted by nature for particular uſes, which 
ie ſcparated in the ſeveral glands. 
(REMENTI'TIOUS (A.) thick, muddy, 
| of dregs, coarſe, mean, ordinary. 
(RIMINATE (V.) to excuſe a fault or 
lrildemeanor laid to a perſon's charge, by 
urging the accuſer with the ſame, or a 
peter crime. 

C(RIMINA'TION (S.) a re-charging or 
zcuſing one's ſelf for a fault committed, by 
wing the accuſer with the ſame, or a 
peater crime. 

(RIMINA'TOR (S.) one that recrimi- 
le or charges 0 with the fame or 
rater faults than he himſ-If is charged 
ih, as an excuſe for himſelf, 
(RUDE'SCENCE (S.) a growing freſh, 
v, or fore again after the wound, ulcer, 
*. had ſeemingly been cured, &c. 

rr (v.) to ſupply with what was 

ing, a filling up a vacancy, or ſupply- 


pe a defect, | 
CRUITS (S.) any freſh ſupply ; 38 in an 
m, when freſh men are raiſed to ſupply 
he deficiencies of deſerters, or of the killed, 
danded, &c. 
CTANGLE (S.) an angle whoſe meaſure 
the quadrant of a circle, formed by the 
Wing of two ſtraight lines perpendicularly 
yon! one another, 
CTIFIABLE (A.) that is of bei 
mended or ſet to — ee 7s 
CTIFICA"TION (s.) an amending, im- 
ing, or ſetting to rights; and in Chy- 
, it i the diſtilling ſpirits over again to 
ate them the purer 3 and in Mathematicks, 
. the finding a ſtraight line equal to a 
reed one. 


CTIFIER (S.) one who amends or puts 
lng to rights ; and in Navigation, it is an 
Mirument contrived to determine the varia- 
im of the compaſs, in order to rectify the 
ps way or courſe, 
CTIFY (V.) to put things in order that 
X out; to mend, corre, improve; to 
Wl 2 fpirit a ſecond time to render it more 
ir; allo to bring the ſun's place in the 
"x on 2 material globe to the brazen 
ian, Kc. in Mathematichs, to find a 
Nat line equal to @ curved one, or a plane 
va curves ſurface z in Aftrolegy, it 1 


| 


RED 


to bring the ſuppoſed time of a perſon's birth * 


to the true time. 


RECTILIYNEAL or RECTILYNEAR (a.) 


figures or angles made by the meeting toge- 
ther of right or ſtraight lines. 

RE'CTITUDE or RE*CTITY * u - 
neſs, equity, juſtice, honeſty ; ſt 
neſs or evenneſs, &c. 4 

RE'CTOR (S.) a governor, director, or ruler 3 
alſo the parſon or miniſter of a pariſh, whoſe 
office is to preach, adminiſter the facraments 
to, and viſit, inſtruft, and take care of the 
ſouls of his pariſhioners ; alſo the head or 
principal of a univerſity or college, and of a 
convent of jeſuits, &c.. 

RE'CTORY (S.) a pariſh-church, parſonage, 
or ſpiritual living with all its rights, glebes, 
tythes, &c. 


RECU*MBENCE, RECU”"MBENCY, or RE- 


CU*'MBENTNESS (S.) a depending or rely- 
ing upon a perſon or thing. 

RECU”MBENT (A.) lying along, lolling, or 
thruſting one's whole weight upon a thing. 
RECUR (V.) to return, run, or come back 

again. 

RECU*RRENCY, RECU'RRENTNESS, or 
RECU'RSION (S.) the returning, running, 
or coming back again. 

RECURVA'TION, RECU'RVEDNESS, or 
RECU'RVITY (S.) a bending, or being 
dent back wards, like the upper-part of an 8. 

RECU'SANCY (S.) a diſſenting from, or non- 
conformity with the ſtate, by not complying 
with certain conditions required by a govern- 
ment. 

RECU'SANTS (S.) in a Law Senſe, properly 
means thoſe who deny the king's ſupremacy, 
and in a particular manner Roman Catbolicks, 
though this has often been extended to Pro- 
teſtants of ſeveral denominations for diſſent- 
ing from the eſtabliſhed church, and holding 
their religious meetings agaiaſt the leave or 
conſent of the government. | 

RECU'SSION (S.) a ſhaking, forcirg, thruft- 
ing, or beating back. 

RED (S.) a well-known ftrong colour, and 
one of the principal or primary colours of na- 
tural bodies, or rather an idea excited in the 
mind by the reflexion of the light falling in a 
particular manner, 

RE'DDING or READING (S.) in Berkſhire, 
is à very ancient town, and formerly very 
famous for its fine abbey ; it is now a very 
large, wealthy, and handſome-built town, 
fituate on the river Kzmet, but ſo near the 


Thames, that the largeſt barges come up to 


the town-bridge, where are wharfs to load 
and unload all forts of goods, by mcans 
whereof a great trade in malt and meal is 
carried on with Londen, and all forts of com- 
modities with the inland counties which are 
brought from Lern; the town has three 
large churches, and twp meeting · houſes ; the 
Kinnet is exceedingly ſtored with pike, = 
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_ dice, and particularly trout ; it was formerly 
very much inhabited by clothiers, but now 
there are but few ; it has conſtantly ſent two 
members to parliament, and in the time of 
the abbey's flouriſhing has had parliaments 
| held in the reſectory ; the election of mem- 
bers of parlament of this borough is in the 
mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, who 
are in all more than 600; it is governed by 
a mayor, 12 ald:tmen, as many burgeſſes, 
with other officers; it has a large market 

weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 42 
computed, and 40 meaſured miles. 

REDDITION (S.) ſubmiſſion, a giving again, 
reſtoring or ſurrendering a place; and in Law, 
is the judicial acknowleigment that the land 
or thing in queſtion belongs to the deman- 
dant. 

RE'DDLE or RU “ DDLE (S.) a fort of red 
foffil tone, commonly called red chalk, uſed 
by painters to draw or ſketch out figures, 
which works are commonly ealled drawings. 

REDE (S.) an old word uſed by the Pors, 
and particularly in Sterrbeld and Hophins's 
verſion of the palms, fignifying advice or 
counſel. 

REDEE'M (V.) to bring out of flavery, bon- 
dage, priſon, &c. to tanſom or ſet at li- 


berty. . 
REDEE'MABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
paid for, bought, purchaſed, or ſet at liberty, 


' REDEE'MABLES (S.) funds, lands, taxes, 


laid, appropriated, or ſold conditionally, re- 
ſerving the equity of redemption. 

REDEE'MER (S.) a deliverer, ſaviour, pur- 
chaſer, or ſetter at liberty, &c. this name 
is given, by way of eminence, to Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Redeemer and Saviour the 
whole world; but in Mefes's Law, it was 
alſo given to him who had the right of re- 
demption in any inheritance, or even the per- 
ſon of a near kinſman, that may redeem it 
out of the hands of a ſtranger, or of any 
other Jew, that had bought it, without wait- 
ing for the ſabbatical year, when it returned 
of itſelf to the family that originally own- 
ed it, 


RE-DELI'VER (v.) to give or deliver a thing | 


back again. 

RE-DELI'VERANCE (S.) a returning, ſur- 
rendering, exchanging, or giving 2 perſon or 
thing back again that was taken captive, &c. 

RE-DEMA'ND (V.) to require, aſk for, or 
demand » thing again. 

REDE'MPTION (S.) in Lav, is a right that 
any perſon has, to enter upon, have, poſleſs, 
and enjoy again, an eſtate that had been ſold, 
mortgaged, and enjoyed by another, upon 
paying a certain ſum, or performing certain 
conditions, &c, alſo the freeing and ſetting 

ns at liberty that are in bondage, capti- 
vity, or priſon ; this was eſteemed one of the 
principal inſtances of charity or generolity 
among the Jetos, and preferred to relieving 


man; they have alſo two chamberi 


the poor, or publick benefactione, ſuch a 


R E D 


building ſynagogues, repairing the jw, 


tions of town-walls, &c. becauſe unces 4 dre 
circumſtance they conſidered their cyn of | 
men did not only want the converiengy ont 
life, but were under the abſolute commu P12! 
infidels, and run a great hazard in they whi 
ſciences and religion; and if they coli vpot 
ranſom all, they uſed to give the prefer unt 
according to the regards of ſex, quility, 4 ente 
and here generally a woman was present had 
a man, a prieſ to à Levite, and a Leit all h 
Lay- Iſraelite, a Lay- Ijraelite to a pr rr, 
Preſelyte to one manumiſed, and one mar peare 
to a ſlave z; if any man happened to be i of th 
ſtate of captivity with his father, o 1 nroal 
bin, his inſtructor, he was firſt to ne turne 
himſelf and his rabbin, before his father; WY N. 
if his mother happened to be in that a cratec 
tion, ſhe was to be freed before either & ol 
other two; among the old Romans, the: eech 
ces of aſſiſtance and protection were due, EDIN 

the firſt place to parents, and in the ſecs Ing uf 
thoſe under guardianſhip, after which . 
„ 
erved, 

REDE'MPTION OF CAPTIVES SU 
litary order at firſt, and fince a religious _— 
called alſo Notre Dame de la Mere, bol 
by Peter Nolaſgue, and Raimond d f 00 
and Peter king of Arragin ; the rely forts, 
this inflitation, befides the three ak — 
vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedi | 
make a fourth, to . for allo n 
deliverance of Chriſtian ſaves detained he tre 

arbarians, and alſo to enter into feni llles 
for the redeeming of Chriſt ans; the fore |t 
fopes have not only approved of tha the co 
t alſo granted them divers privileees, ae 

REDFORD or RE'TFORD-EAST n 
Nettinghamſhire, is a very ancient bam Eier, 
town, built on the eaſt ſide of the river — 
over which is a ſtone bridge; it (end of 


metnbers to parliament, and has been, vo 
vers charters from ſeyeral kings, od U 
with large privileges, and by its laft, g 
the 5th of king James I. it was incor 
a-new, by the name of bailiffs and bury 
appointing the government thereof to | 
two bailiffs, called the ſenior and juni 
liffs, and 12 aldermen; they have 
high-Reward, who is commonly 2 ! 


town=clerk, and two ſerjeants at mac 
bailiffs are annually elected the firſt d 
guſt, and enter upon their office the 1g 
September following; the ſenior bai 
choſe out of the aldermen, and the} 
bailiff out of the free-men that hare! 
the office of chamberlain; the mat 


very large weekly on Saturday, eſpect the 
hens, barley, = malt; diſtant from - "ay 
110 computed, and 135 meaſured mus "ye" 
RED-FU'STIAN (S.) a nick-name ford * — 
or red · port wine. — — 

| RE'D-GUM (S.) a diforder i new. e. 
| | e, 2 


ſelves for 
tained by 
into ſem 
3 the 

of tha 


RED 


confiting of an innumerable quantity 


— ſmall, red · headed pimples, that come 
out upon the in. 


orcubus (S.) the name of a god to 


whom the Remans built a temple near Rome, 
opon the way to the gate called Capena, near 
unto which Hannibal approaching, in order to 
enter into Rome, the deſtruction whereof he 
had (worn, was obliged to return haf ily with 
all his army, being ſeized with a ſudden ter- 
jor, occaſioned by horrible ſpectrums that ap- 
red in the air, as if it were for the defence 
of the city; in the ſame place, juſt as Han- 
15%“ had advanced, and from whence he re- 
turned when he left off his enterprize, the 
Rimans built a temple, which they conſe- 
crited to this god. 
FDINTEGRATE (V.) to reftore or make 
ifreh, to renew or begin again, 
IDINTEGRA'TION (S.) a renewing, mak- 
ing up again, reſtoring, refreſhing, &c. 
ED-LE'TTER MAN (S.) a great obſerver 
of church-bolidays 3 a Roman Catholick. 
EDOU'BLE (V to come again with twice 
the force a perſon did any thing before, to 
encreaſe, grow greater, &c. 
ED0U'BTABLE (A.) dreaded, feared, &c. 
EDOU'BTS (S.) in Fortification, ſmall ſquare 
forts, to lodge corps de garde, and are uſed 
to ſecure the lines of circumvallation and con- 
travaliation, and the approaches ; they are 
iſo made ſometimes upon every traverſe of 
the trenches; to defend the work againſt the 
lillies of the beſieged ; they are often uſed be- 
fore ſtrong towns, at ſmall diſtances before 
the counterſcarp, to keep the enemy at a 
diſtance, and cover the fallies of the gariſon ; 
they are ſometimes greater, and ſometimes 
efſer, but theit parapet being not to reſiſt 
cannon, is only eight or nine feet thick, with 
two or three foot banks, and the ditch about 
the lame breadth and depth. f 
EDOU'ND (V.) to abound, or be over and 
note, more than enough, ſuperfluous ; alſo 
b turn to, or light upon. 
ED-RA'G (S.) a mock name for that buſy 
member called the tongue. 
EDRE'SS (v.) to relieve, or do juſtice to an 
3 to take away all cauſe of com- 
paint, 
D-SE'A (S.) a branch of the Indian or 
bypiaft ocean, which parts Arabia from 
rice and Egypt, running from north to 
wth about 1200 miles; towards the north 
| i but about eight or nine miles over, and 
bull of rocks, which, by reaſon of its nar- 
«neſs, render it dangerous for ſailors, and 
Merefore not much frequented, eſpeci>lly 
» the way to the Bala is diſcovered by 
de ocean; the children of 1ſraePs paſſing 
Rr this ſea under the conduct of Meſes dry- 
wt; will make it for ever memorable ; it is 
re like a river than a ſea; and in many 
ce fllow, and univerſally ſtrewed over 
ith rocks and ſands, ſome of which are 
lr, 29d others covered wich water; the 


RE D 

veſſels uſed in this ſea are flat · bottomed; 
there are many iflands in it, which are not 
inhabited in the winter ; the middle of the 
water is clear, and from 25 to 50 fathoms 
deep ; but the ſhores, eſpecially the eaſteru 
and weſtern, are fo full of rocks and ſhoa's, 
that it is impoſſible to paſs them but by day- 
light, and with an expert pilot ; the Turks 
at this day rarely ſuffer any ſhips but their 
own to paſs and repaſs on this ſea, upon ac- 
count of the deprecations made ſome time 
ago by the Portugueſe, 

RE'D-SHANK (S.) a mallard or duck. 

REDU'BBERS (S.) certain perſons who buy 
ſtollen cloth, knowing it to be ſo, and then 
dye it of another colour, Ec. to diſguiſe it; 

REDU'CE (V.) to bring down lower, to make 
weaker, to humble, conquer, or ſubdue. 

REDU'CIBLE (A.) that may be changed, al- 
tered, conquered, made leſs, &c. | 

REDU'CTION (S.) a bringing back again, z 
ſubduing, conquering, or changing out of one 
name or form into another; and in Aritb- 
metick, is the name of a particubr rule, 
which when it would change a larger ſpecies 
of coin, weight, meaſure, &c. irto a leſs, 
but Rill to retain the ſame value, mul- 


tiplication is uſed, and is called redu&icn 


deſcending ; to effect which, the quantity of 
the greater name is multiplied by ſo many of 
the leiſer as makes one of the greater ; as in 
20 ſhillings, to know how many pence, that 
number being multiplied by 12, the pence in 
a ſhilling, the product or anſwer is 240 ; and 
on the contrary, a leſſer name being given, to 
find how many of a greater is contained 
therein, you muſt divide the given number 
by ſo many of the leſſer as makes one of the 
greater, and the quotient is the anſwer ſought, 
and this is called reduction aſcending ; as if 
240 pence were given, to know how mary 
ſhillings were contained therein, that number 
being divided by 12, the anſwer will be 20 
in Algebra, the clearing an equation of frac- 
tions, and other troubleſome and ſuperfluous 
quantities, and bringing down the quantities 
to their loweſt terms, the tranſpoſing of 
quantities from one fide to the other, till the 
quantities known poſſeſs one fide of the equa- 
tion; and the unknown the other, whereby 
both are khown, is called reductian of equa- 
tions 3 in drawing of maps, figures, &x. it is 
the making them leſſer than the copies or 
original*, by the help of a ſcale, &c. and in 
Surgety, it is the putting a diſſocated or fracs 
tured bone into its proper place, 
REDU'CTIVE (A.) any thing that may be 
| lefſened ot decreaſed, | 
REDU'NDANCY, REDU'NDANTNESS, 
or REDU'NDANCE (S.) ſuperfluity; abun- 
dance, an overflowing, &c. . 
REDU"NDANT (A.) aboutiding, exceeding, 


, &c, 
REDU'PLICATE (v.] to double or fold over 
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R E F 

REE (S.) a ſmall Portugueſe coin, of about half 
a Ae Engliſh value. | 

REED (s.) thoſe ſtems, flags, or ftalky graſs, 
that grow by or in the rivers or fenny places, 
hollow within; alſo a Jetuiſp meaſure of 3 
yards, ard 3 inches in length. 

RE-E'DIFY (V.) to build up again that which 
had been pulled or thrown down. 

RPEK (V.) to ſmoak or cat forth a ſteam 
like hot water, meat, &c. 

REEK (S.) a fteam, ſmoak, or vapour; alſo 
a ſtack of hay or corn, 

REEL (V.) to ſtagger or totter, not to be able 
to ſtand or walk by reaſon of liquor, the va- 
pours, &c, 

REEL (S.) an inſtrument to wind thread, ſilk, 

Ec. into ſkains, &c. 

RE-E'NTER (V.) to come back again, and 
go into a place, houſe, &c, that a perſon had 
left the poſſeſſion of, &c. 

RE-ENTRY, RE-E'NTRING, or RE- 
E'NTRANCE (S.) a going back or into a 
place again, that a perſon was come from ; 
and in Law, to take the poſſeſſion of land, 
Kc. that had been aſſigned over to another, 
c. alſo to carry an article to a perſon's ac- 
count again after it had been wrote off or 
diſcharged. | | 

RE-EST A'BLISH (V.) to ſettle. a perſon or 
thing gain that had been put out of the 
way, &Cc- 

REEVE (V.) among the Sailors, is uſed for 
putting a rope in, through, &c, as when 
they would ſay, pur the rope through the block, 
they ſay, reeve it through the block, Sc. and 
the contrary is to unree ve. . 

REEVE (S.) the fore- man, Reward, or over- 
ſeer of a coal - pit or coal-mine, is called a 
coal-reeve ; alſo the bailiff of a manor or 
franchiſe, &c. ; 

RE-EXA'MINE (V.) to run or examine any 
thing over again. 

RE-EXTE'NT (S.) a ſecond extent made 
upon .lands or tenements, upon complaint 
made, that the firſt extent was partially ex- 
ecuted, - of | 

REFE'CTION (S.) any meal or matter of eat- 
ing and drinking, to refreſh a wearied or hun- 


gry perſon, "By" 
REFE'CTIVES (s.) enlivening, comforting, 
or refreſhing medicines, proper for weak and 
fainting perſons. 
REFE'CTORY or REFE'CTUARY. (S.) a 
common hall or dining-room, eſpecially in a 
monaſtery, college, &c. where the. friars, 
nuns, ſcholars, &c. eat All together. 
REFE'L (V.) to confute, diſprove, or de- 
monſtrate by plain arguments the falſity, 


2 or diſadvantage of any propo- 


REFER (V.) to ſend back to another perſon, 
to quote a lar paſſage of 3 
alſo to ſubmit a matter in diſpute to the judg- 
-ment and determination of others. 


REFEREE' (.) one to whom a matter in 
| S372 


REF 

| diſpute is ſubmitted to be determined ; un 
bitrator, &c. 

RE FERENCE (S.) in Writing or Printing, 
a mark that ſhews where ſomething lool 
of is more fully treated of, &c. alſo a { 
mitting any matter in diſpute to the deci 
of other perſons choſe on purpoſe, 

REFERENDARV (S.) — meatt t 
maſter of requeſts, or keeper of the (4; 
a prince, or chancellor; but now in Fra 
it means an officer of the Chancery, y; 
makes report of the letters of juflice, a 
thoſe of reciſion, and ſuch like; at f 
they are the prelates who bring before 
pope, affairs and requeſts, or petitions for 
ſignature of r'ght and favour, who take we 
nizance of cauſes brought before them, x 
wherein they act for any ſum not eres 
500 crowns of gold. 

REFINE (V.) to make pure, or take 
the droſs from any metal, liquor, &c, al 
to improve the manners or morals of a pe 
ple, &c- alſo to make critical remarks wy 
a matter, to handle a ſubject curiouſy, a 
with judgment. 

REFINING or REFINEMENT (8) 
art of ſeparating gold and filver from u 
other metals it may be mixed with; a 
improving upon any ſubject, by curicuſy 
critically confidering every part, and by 
ing to, or ſubſtracting from it. 

REFI'T (V.) among the Sailors, is to da 
mend, repair, and make a ſhip fit for fi 
again, after coming from a long or haare 
voyage; alſo the mending or making » 
again a bouſe, a coat, &e. fit for that ſeri 
which before it was not. 

REFLE'CT (V.) to beat or caſt back then 
of light or heat; alſo to ſpeak diſreſpeAful 
of a perſon, by cenſuring or ſpeakimg ill 
him; alſo to think, ponder, conſider, 
meditate ſeriouſly upon a thing. 

REFLE'CTION or REFLE'XION (S.)! 
returning back of rays of heat or light 
ſtrik ing upon a hard body; alſo that opera 
of the mind, whereby a perſon weighs : 
conſiders the ſeveral circumſtances of an d 
ject or affair, by means whereof the 


— ideas raiſed or excited in the mind are tt 


lated and duly formed, 
REFLEXIBI'LITY or REFLE'XIBLENE 
(S.) the nature, condition, or circumſfu 
of a thing, that renders it capable of 
flexion. : 
REFLO'W (V.) to roll or flow back again- 
REFLU'X or REFLU/XION (.) princp! 
ſpoke of the tide. flowing back 2gaia after 
is come to its full height, commonly c 
the ebbing of the tide. 
REFO'RM (V,) to mend, new-mould 
reQify a perſon or thing, eſpecially ſpokes 
. brioging. perſons over from a wicked, put 
gate life, to ſobriety and regularity ; ® 
Arm, it is to reduce a body of men, = 
by diſbanding. che whole, and putts. © 


REF 

-ficers and men into other bodies, or only 
Weaking a part, and keeping the reſt. 
FrORMA'DO (S.) an officer whoſe compa- 
zy or troop is broke, and he continued only 
in half-pay 5 in a Ship, it is a gentleman 
who ſerves as a volunteer, in order to learn 
the duty of an officer, 

FrORMA'TION (S.) the act of reforming 
wr amending abuſes, errors, &c. and in an, 
eſpecial manner is ſpoke both of the time and 
of the Proteſtants ſeparating from, and 
| braking of the ſeveral notorious abuſes crept 
| It Ra into, and praftiſed by the church of Rome, 


Far, artcularly the univerſal reformation in the 
16th century. a 

ys "HrORMED (A.) amended, r&laimed, ne- 

** a made, or formed over again. | 


FORMED (S.) thoſe who have left off 
the practice of worſhipping ſaints and angels, 


' fa owning the ſupremacy of the pope in foreign 
eee, praying for the dead, and ſeveral 


ther ſuperſtitious practices; and now called 
by the general name of Proteſtants. 
EFFORMER (S.) one who makes it his bu- 


8 ae to correct miſdemeanors, and cauſe bad 
0 . 1100 p praltices to be left off. 

- 1 RAC T (V.) to reſiſt, force, or beat * 

Kun. 

od by a ACTION (s.) in and Per- 
10 {3:5e, is that diverſity of aſpect and error 
for de fight which happens in our contem- 
Sk zating the ſtars, or beholding bodies or ob- 


eh at a great diſtance, either by optick in- 
fruments, or any other interpoſed Gaphanous 
body, when thereby the rs or ſpecies of the 
ifible object are broken, and repreſent the 


— things otherwiſe than in truth they are, as is 
bin l eident by looking - glaſſes, which according 
104 u their greater denſity or rarity greatly alter 

the object; the general cauſe of refraFioms is 
(8) the obliquity of the fight, and the thickneſs 
N lpht ef the air, which the thicker it is, the greater 
— vill de the refractian; for which reaſon the 
acichs 1 kn, moon, or ftars nearer the horizon are 
we ul volt obnoxious to it; whereas in the meri- 
ho tat dun the air is freer from vapouis, and conſe- 
4 quently clearer. | 


LEFRA'CTORY (A.) ſtubborn, obſti nate, 
aul, perverſe, ſelf-willed, &c. 

EFRAGABLE (A.) any thing that may 
e, wi „ contradifted, or gain- 


MEFRAIN (V.) to with - hold or abſtain from 


E again, a . " » 
-_ y thing, to bridle or keep one's ſelf back 
pon from the doing any vg to forbear, 
— 1 FFRANGIBILITY or REFRA'NGIBLE- 
=_ by the liableneſs or capacity of being 
moul, uA xGIBLE 7 | 
GIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or 
4 May be — , n 


EFRENA'TION (8) a curbing, flapping, 
nen, ett checking, with-holding, &c. and Aftrotgy, 
ta fort of weakening to a planet, by its 


— 


hang to an aſpect with another, which be- 


RE F 


fore it comes up to it becomes retrograde, ſo 
that nothing ſignified by the former conjunc- 
tion will be effected. 

REFRE'SH (V.) to recruit fainting or tired 
ſpirits, to renew broken or loſt matters, to 
comfort and relieve trave!lers in hot or ſultry 
weather ; to water, invigorate, and improve 
ground, gardens, or flowers, &c. 

REFRE'SHMENT (S.) a recruiting, renew- 
ig, or enlivening perſons or things grown 


faint, or languid, by reaſon of heat, la- 


bour, &c. 
REFRI'GERATE (v.) to make cool. 

REFUGE (S.) a place or perſon of ſafety and 
protection from danger or puniſhment ; a- 
mong the Jer, in order to provide for the 
ſecurity of thoſe, who by chance, and with- 
out any debgn, ſhould happen to kill a man, 
in whatever manner it ſhould be, God com- 
manded Moſes to appoint fix cities for ſuch to 
retire to, and have time to prepare for their 
defence before the judges, and to be protected 
from the fury of the deceaſed's relations, 
three on each fide the river of Jordan, which 
ſerved not only for the reno, but for all 
ſtrangers alſo that ſhould dwell in their coun- 
try ; they were commanded alſo, as their na- 
tion and people ſhould encreale, fo they ſhould 
add three cities of refuge to the other fix; 
Maimeonides affirms, that not only theſe, but 
0 all the 48 cities appointed for the hab ta- 
tion of the priefts and Levites were cities of 
refuge, with this difference only, that thoſe 
cities appointed by the law, were obliged to 
receive and lodge all thoſe that fed thither 
for nothing; but theſe might accept or refuſe 
them as they pleaſed, and upon what condi- 
tions they thought fit; the temple of the 
Lord, and eſpecially the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings, enjoyed the privilege of being an aſy- 
lum; thoſe who took ſanctuary here, were 
reſently brought before the judges, and if 
found guilty of wilful murder, they were 
forced away even from the a'tar, and put to 
death without the temple ; but if innocent, 
they were ſent to one of the cities of rug, 
under the protection of a guard ; that the ac- 
ceſs to theſe cities might be eaſy, the toads 
were to be kept conſtantly in good repair, 
and were to be at leaſt 42 feet broad; and it 
there were any croſs-roads, a poſt was ſet up 
to direct to the city of refuge ; after a per- 
ſon's trial was over, and innecence appeared, 
he was to ſtay a while here, as it were, in 
ban ſhment, till the death of the then high- 
prieft, and if he ventured to go away before, 
the relations of the deceaſed, called the avenger 
of blood, might ſafely kill him, but not after- 
wards, if he ftaid his full time; the Greats 
and Romans had alſo their aſylums or places 
for refuge, and the Chriftian church, in imi- 
tation of the Fewwiſp temple, | had their 
churches ſacred, and by the favour of the 
emperors Gratian, Valentini an, and 1 /19; 
the Great, thoſe who by their owa authys icy 
4+ 2 2 0 014 
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REGA'LE (8 


pa 
REGA LIA (S.) the rights or enſigns of roy- 


REG 


go into a church and fetch out a per- | REGA'RDANT (A.) in Heraldry, i 


ſon that bad taken ſanftuary there, were 

condemned to baniſhment, whipping, the 
loſs of hair and beard, &c. Honorius and 
Theedefius the Younger commanded they ſhould 
be puniſhed as if guilty of treaſon ; but theſe 
privileges ſoon introduced ſuch inconveni- 
encies, that certain crimes were not to be 
protected; Heer allowed all wilful mur- 
derers, adulterers, raviſhers, &c. might be 
forced away; but future ages have left diſ- 
mal accounts of the church's extending this 
power, which by the Reformation is now 
wholly aboliſhed out of all proteſtant countries. 

REFUGEE! (S.) any ene that goes or flies to 
another for ſafety or protection, from the 
power or puniſhment of another; and par- 
ticularly applied to thoſe French proteſtants 
that came over into England to ſcreen them- 
ſelves from the tyranny of Lewis XIV. 
king of France, over their perſons and con- 
ſciences. 

REFU'LGENT (A.) bright, glorious, ſhining 
like the ſun at noon- day. 
REFU'LGENTNESS or REFU'LGENCY 
(S.) ſplendor, brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, &c. 
REFU'ND (V.) to pay back money that has 

been extorted wrongful'y from perſons, 
REFU'SAL (S.) a denial, rejection or non- 
compliance with a propoſal or requeſt made to 
a perſon, 
REFU'SE (V.) to deny compliance with a re- 
quett made, to reject a propoſal, &c, 
RE'FUSE (S.) the ſediment of liquor or me- 
tals, the waſte, droſs, or leaſt valuable part 
of any thing. | | 
REFUTA'TION (S.) a conviction or demon- 
ſtration that an argument advanced by an- 
other was falſe, abſurd or improbable, &c, 
REFU'TE (V.) to prove a perſon is in the 
wrong, to convict of falſhood, or impro- 
bability. | 
REGAIN (V.) to get or recover that which 
was loft, f 1 
RE'GAL (A.) ſomething pertaining to a king 
or queen. 
REGA'LE (V.) to treat, refreſh, feaſt, or 
© entertain magnificently. ' | 
5 a great or princely feaſt ; alſo 
the right which the king of Frarce hath to 
enjoy the revenues of biſhopricks and arch- 
biſhopricks, and vacant ſees, till the biſhop 
or archbiſhop hath taken his cath to the 
king, and it be regiſtered in the chamber of 
accounts at Paris; the king alſo during the 
vacancy of the ſee, names perſons to offi- 
ciate in the prebendaries and other dignities, 
and in whatever benefices are in the gift of 
— or archbiſhops, except cures of 
r . 


alry belonging to kings, queens, &c. 
REGA'LITY (S.) the royalty, ſtate, grandeur 
_ and magnihcence of a king, queen, &c. 


REG 


to thoſe creatures that turn their heir 
look towards their tails, &c. 
REGA'RDED (A.)] efteemed, valued, . 
ſpected, or looked upon with tendernefy, be 
REGA'RDER (s.) an obſerver of what he 5 
about, &c. alſo an officer belonging to the 
king's foreſt, who is obliged upon oath i, 
look after it, and enquire of all offences and 
defaults that have been committed by the fo- 
reſters or others, 
REGA'RDFUL (A.) mindful, careful, cu 
cerned for, or thoughtful of any thing, 
REGARDLESS (A.) thoughtleſs, unc 
cerned, negligent, &c. 
RE'GENCY (S.) the government of a king 
dom by ſeveral lords, &c. during the able 
or minority of a king or queen, &c, 
REGE'NERATE (V.) to be born again, t 
be renewed, amended, or called back frag 
ſome practices that were not lawful, 
REGENERA'TION (S.) a being born agaia 
| and in Scripture, is uſed in two fl 
1. For that ſpiritual birth we receive at ty 
tiſm. 2. For that new life expected att) 
| genera] reſurreftion. 
RE'GENT (S.) the perſon that governs 
| kingdom during the abſence or micoiity 
a king, queen, &tc. 
RE'GENT or RE'GNANT (A.) govern 
reigning, commanding, ruling, &e. 
REGE'RMINATE (V.) to bud or foring « 
' a ſecond time. 
RE'GIBLE (A.) that may be ruled, govert 
commanded, or eafily kept in order, 
RE'GICIDE (S.) a murderer of a king 


geen. 
RE'GIMEN or RE'GIMENT (S.) rezul 
rity, rule, government, &c, in Gram 
thoſe caſes or variations of a noun dire 
or governed by a'verb ; and in Phyſid, 
is the mannet or way of a perſon's ov 
nary living, or of the phyſician's preſcriptt 
to behave or live, in reſpect of eating, ci 
ine, &c, 
RE'GIMENT (S.) in an Any, is a bog 
ſeveral troops of horſe, or companies 
foot, and commanded by a colone,, 
number whereof has never yet been a 
lately ſettled, - but is in ſome places, 
at ſome times more, and in and at others n ry 
REGIME'NTAL (A.) ſomething belong 
to a regiment, as a ſoldier's cloaths, at 
&c, to diſtinguiſh him, &c. 
RE'GION (S.) a country, coaſt, quite, 
particular divifion of the heayens or earth, 
RE'GISTER (V.) to enter, write doy", 
cord, or memorandum any thing, 6 
the preſent ſtate or circumſtances the 
may be hereafter eaſily turned to or kn0 
in Printing, it is ſo to order a form 250 f 
as to fall one upon 
folded up into books. ; 
RE'GISTER (s.) ſometimes ſignifies the 


REGA'*RD (V.) to look upon, to have a par- 
 vicular reſpect for ; to confider, &c, 4 


* 
, 


| record, or book wherein the memo) 


RE G 


| zoe is minuted or entered down; and! 
* — it means the officer or perſon —— 
has that charge; in Cbymſſ „it is a con- 
|, e- irznce to encreaſe or diminiſh the heat of a 
v, be, furnace by drawing out or hutting in an iron 


he i te, whereby a greater or leſſer degree of 
© th P' E in or that out, &c. alſo an inner 
ant of a letter · founder s mould, whereby he 
enlarges or leſſens it, fit for a larger or 
(aller mattice for @ larger or ſmaller - ſized 


letter. 

GISTRY (S.) an office to keep or pre- 
dure records, eſpecially thoſe relating to pro- 
eeedings in chancery, or ſpiritual courts ; 
6 the rolls or books themſelves. 

RA TER or REGRA'TOR (S.] a fore- 
tiller of a market; alſo one that ſells goods 
the ame market he bought them ; elſo a 
wailer or ſeller in ſmall parcels of thoſe goods 
be bought by wholeſale, or in large parcels, 
GRE'SS (V.) to return or go back again. 
CRE'T (V.) to be unwilling or againſt do- 
xz 2 thing, to grieve after, or mourn for 
te loſs of a perſon or thing. 

CRET (S.) forrow, grief, reluctancy, un- 
ilingneſs, &c. 

GULAR (A.) orderly, ſober, diſcreet, ac- 
ling to good rule, order, or manners. ' 
CULAR BO'DIES (S.) in Geometry, are 
ertain folids whoſe ſurfaces are made up of 
war and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid 
gles are all equal, the number whereof 
| five, called a tetrzhedron, hexahedron, 
abedron, dodecaghedron, and the icofi- 
corn, 

CULAR CURVES (S.) any of the co- 
ck ſeclions. 

CULAR FI'GURES (S.) in Geometry, are 
n are equilateral and equiangular ; to 
ww which, ſet one foot of a compaſs in 
be centre of the figure, and extend the 


erſon's er to one of its angular points, and ſ 
; preſcrpi all round, and it will exactly touch all the 
ting, Grit ber angles but if it does not, then it is an 


* hr fi Ire. 


is a body CULARNESS or REGULA'RITY (s.) 
-ompanies nels, orderlineſs, the being or behaving 
colonel, ding to rule and reaſon, &c. ' 

t been 4b ULARS (S.) monks or religious perſons, 
; places, e live a retired, rigid life, according to 
at other win rules, &c. 

ing ULATE (v.) to put in order, ſet to 


dts gvern, or keep in order, 
LATION (S.) a putting or ſetting 


d, quarte?, nes in order, or to rights. 

ns or eat). CLX TOR (S.) in Mechanicks, eſpecially 
rite down, Loc-making, is a ſmall ſpring to the ba- 
thing, © Ke of a watch, or a nut to draw or ſcrew 
ſtances th ad down at the bottom of the pen- 
to or kno n; alſo a clock made and ſet on purpoſe 
form a0d f ir other clocks and watches by, &c. alſo 
another ) perſon that has the power or {kill to ſet 


ns and things to rights that are out of 
=; in the Jewiſh temple, the regulator 
fie lots waz a conſiderable poſt or office, 


RET 


deſigned that there might be a proper diſtr{-- 


bution of the holy offices; for the ſervice of 


the temple was directed by caſting lot -, ac-. 


cording to the weekly courſes of the facer- 
dotal order; the priefs who were in the 
waiting week were obliged to put on their 


habits ; now that every one might underſtand- 


his buſineſs, they were all thrown into a cir- 
cle, and when thus ranged, the regulater 
took off the cap of any one of them as he 
thought fit, and put it upon his own head, 
which was a fign that they were to begin to 
reckon in their drawing of lots from this 
perſon ; aft they agreed upon ſuch a 
number as they thought ſufficient to mmnage 
the whole ſervice, and likewiſe for the ſet- 
tling of the lots; upon this they drew lots 
four times; the firſt was to chooſe thoſ- 
that were to clean and prepare the altar, ard 
to make the fire; the ſecond was to pirch 
upon thoſe that were to manage the ſacri- 
fices ; the third choſe perſons to offer the in- 
cenſe ; and the fourth was for ſuch as were 
G lay the parts of the facrifice upon the 
altar, N 

RE'GULUS (S.) among the Chyrift+, is the 
pureſt part of a metal, which in ar after 
melting ſettles at the bottom of the crucible 
after the droſs is evaporated or ſcummed cf 
from the top; alſo among the Afronomers, 
it is the name of a ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tude in the conſſellation Les. 

REGU'RGITATE (V.) to ſwallow a thing 
over or down again. 

REHEARSAL (S.) the repeating or ſpeak- 
ing over again 2 report, diſcourſe, &c. allo 


the trying or private practiſing of players 


or muſicians of a play or concerto before 
they venture to play or act it opealy upon 
the ſtage. 

REHEA'RSE (V.) to ſay by heart, to re- 
peat, to tell or relate; alſo to try or repeat 
a theatrical performance over privately, to 
ſee whether each perſon is perſect in his 


part. 

REJE'CT (V.) to refuſe, caft off or away, to 
Night, deſpiſe, diſregard, &c. 

REJE'CTABLE (A.) liable to, or tht 
may be rejected, deſpiſed, turned away, cat 
off, &c. 7 

REJE'CTION (S.) a deſpairing, caſting away, 
a refuſing to have or continue, &c. 

REIGN (V.) to rule or govern as the ſu- 
pream magiſtrate of a nation or people; a'ſs 
to conquer, ſubdue, or maſter ; alſo the uni- 
verſal affecting all perſons like a common 
diſeaſe. 

REIMBA'RK (V.) to go into a ſhip again, in 
order to go to ſome foreign country, from 
whence a perſon was come ſome time before; 
in Hunting, it is ſaid of a deer when he re- 
turns to his lodge again. 

REIMBARKA'TION (S.) the returning or 

going on ſhip-boars 2gain, Kc. 
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REINFORCE (V.) to recruit, or add new 


 REJUVENE'SCENCE or REJUVENE'S- 


REL 


REIMBA'RKED (A.) ſhipped, or ſent on 
board a ſhip again. 

REIMBA'TTLED (A.) regulated or put in 
order of battle again, after an army or com- 


pany had been brolcen or ſcattered by the ene- | 


my, &c. 
REIMBU'RSE (V.) to repay 2 perſon any 
charges he bad been at. 


over again in wax or other matter that was 
worn out ; alſo the printing of a book, 
pamphlet, &c. over again. 
REINFE'CTED (A.) one that is infected 
with any noiſome- diſeaſe either of body or 
mind, after he has been once cured. | 


ſtrength, power, or force to a perſon, army, 
or cauſe. 

REINFO'RCEMENT (8.) an addition of new | 
ſtrength, by ſending recruits of men, ſhips, 
ammunition, &c, to an army, city, &c, 

REINGA'GE (V.) to enter into a buſineſs, 
party or affair again, after a perſon had 

* quitted it. | 

REINS (S.) thoſe leather traps that a rider 
holds in his hands, faſtened to the curb or 
bit of a horſe's bridle, to govern or turn the 
horſe which way the rider pleaſes ; alſo that 


part of a human or animal's body, whoſe | 


office is to ſtrain the urine into the pelvis or 
baſon, and cauſe it to run through the ureter: 

Into the bladder. 

REINSTA'TE (V.) to put a perſon, place, 
or thing in the ſame or a like place, or con- 

dition they were in formerly. 

REJOTCE or REJOY'CE (V.) to expreſs 
great pleaſure or ſatisfaction at the hearing or 
enjoying any thing; alſo to pleaſe, make 
merry, delight, or ſatisfy a perſon. 

REJOIN (V.) to mend a thing that was ſplit 
or broken, by gluing or otherways joining 
it again; alſo to reply or anſwer to an ob- 
jeQion or allegation made by another, 

REJOVNDER (S.) an anſwer or exception 
to a replication, eſpecially in law matters. 

REJOINTING (S.) the new ſhooting or 
fitting the joints or edges of boards that 
make liquor-caſks, &c. which are either 

broke by bad uſage, ſhrunk by the weather, 


&c. alſo the filling up the joints or courſes of | 


* Nones or bricks with freſh mortar, where 

time or weather had wore them away. 
REITERATE (V.) to repeat or do the fame 
words or actions over again. 


CENCY (S.) a recruiting or growing young, 
ſtrong, or vigorous again. / 
RELA'PSE (V.) to fall or ſlide back again 

into a diſeaſe of , or error of mind, 
© called by the church hereſy. ' 
RELA'PSE or RELA'PSING (S.) the falling 

back, or becoming fick again. by reaſon of 
cold, &c. alſo the returning to and profeſſing 

of the ſame opinions that a perſon through 


1 . 


REIMPRE'SSION (S.) a making a mark 


fear or other motives had i 
preſent had ſeemingly 


PEL 


RELA'PS'D PERSONS (S.) in the a, 


of Rome, are ſuch as return to hereſy 4 
either conſeſſing the fact, legal con vid 
or publick abjuration ; theſe by the cn. 
of Tarracon ate ſentenced to confirms 
but the council of Narbomme delivers ths 
over to the civil maſtiſtrate for capita] punil 
ment, which rule the court of iNquiſti 
follows ; a penitent, in this condition, a 
his bumble requeſt, having received the 
crament, if he be a prieſt, or of any 
gious order, is firſt degraded, and his by 
ſhaven, then he is pronounced relapſed, 

notwithſtanding his tance, he is þ 
out of the ecclefiaſtical court, and lire 
to the civil magiſtrate, with this chat 
pretended compaſſion, That the cur 

make uſe of ber intersft that the rigur o 


ſentence may be moderated, and ſhirt of tn 


after this, the biſhop and the inquiſitr { 
ſome perſons of character to acquaint hin 
muſt die, to confirm him in the orth 
faith, and exhort him to patience, and 
ſentence. paſſed, they go along with hin 
the place of execution, pray with him, 
never leave him till he has ſuffered, whit 
by being firſt hanged till he is dead, andt 
burnt, but thoſe who continue obſtinate, 
burnt alive; as for thoſe who abet hed 
it is as yet undetermined what they (all 
with them, and therefore, ſome are of 
nion, the pope ought to be conſulted 
ſuch an one ought to be dealt with, 


RELA'TE (V.) to tell a ſtory, repeat orf 


an account of any thing ſeen or head; 
to belong to the fame family or be of 
ſame blood or kindred. - 


| RELA'TORS (S.) in Hunting, are thut 


ſtand adyantageouſly to ſhoot or dart i 
boar, or other creature that is hunted. 


RELA'TION (S.) a repetition or tebes 


any affair or buſineſs, hiſtory, or matte 

; alſo a perſon that is of kin to ans 
as a father, child, brother, couſin, 
alſo the mutual reſpe& or regard of hl 
that is hetween any two or more things 


RELATIVE (A.) fomething that bel 


relates to another. 


RELA'X (V.) to looſen, unbind, fat 


yield, comply, or give way. 


RELAXA'TION (S) a fckening, yi 


giving way, &c. alſo a ceſſation of 10 
in Surgery, it is an over-ſiraining 
muſcle, tendon, nerve, &c. by a fall, 
reaching, or lifting too great a weight; 
legal Senſe, it is a diſcharge or releaſe. 


RELEASE (V.) to free, ſet at liberty, 


a perſon go from confinement or put 
either perſonal or 


niary. 
RELEASE or RELEASEMENXT 


Low Term for a deed or inftrument, by 
actions, titles, eftates, &c. are 

extinguiſhed, annulled, tranſmitted, at 
or enlarged z alfo a freeiog ar ſen 
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KEEL 
Bety from priſon, or all ations or claims 


anpliable, &c, to have pity, to repent of 


hat 1 paſt. mp ; 
New TL ESS (A.) cruel, obſtinate, pity- 
6, mercileſs, without all tenderneſs or com- 


hon. 
LICKS or RE'LIQUES (S.) venerable 
wins of real or pretended ſaints, which 
ol} either of actual parts of their bodies 
u fects, which the extravagant ſuperſtition 
{ ome, and the artifice, covetouſneſs, and 
tzreft of others have attributed the work- 
ve of miracles to, ſtill ctiſed to the ſhame 


{ Chriftiaoity in the church of Rome abroad | 


enly ; but in all Proteſtant countries very 
ringly, and only among themſelves, being 
hid here in England by ſeveral ſtatutes. 
LICT (S.) the widow of ſome married 
un thet is dead; in the . 
F the deceaſed had no children by the wife, 
i he was of an age, or otherwiſe likely to 
children, the brother, or other near 
inſman of the deceaſed, was to marry ber; 
xd, if he refuſed, there was a mark of in- 
ny ſet upon him, bat dowagers of their 
ings or prieſts were not ſubject to this law; 
bong the Romans, . widows were not per- 
ited to marry till a year after. the deceaſe 
the huſband, without ſpecial leave of the 
ueiſtrate, and thoſe who did were both 
red with a mark of infamy, and alſo 


LIEF (S.) comfort, help, or any kind of 
aritable aſſiſtance given to perſons in any 

of want or diſtreſs; in the court of 
cry, it is an order ſued out for the diſ- 
jog contracts, &c. upon account of their 
ing unjuſt, unreaſonable, or exceedingly 
judicial, &c, among the Hunters, it is the 


EVE (V.) to comfort, help, aſſiſt, or 
ply perſons in any ſort of diſtreſs, trouble, 
fiction; in War, it is the bringing freſh 
a to do the ſervice or duty.of thoſe who 
ſe been a conſiderable time at the work. 


called baſſo reliews, 
the projecture of 
; and in Painting, it is 
and bold diſpoſition of the lights 
that when the piQtu | 
: diſtance, the figures a1 i 
*ached from whe ground, Qs 86 it 
MW of it. 


REL. 


RELIGION ( 8.) is properly that awful reve- 
w! 1 ever. 
| "ENT (V.) to become ſoft, compaſſionate, | 


rence and pure worſhip that is due to the fur 
pream Author of all beings, called G00, 
though it is very often abuſed, and applied to 
the ſuperſtitious adorations too common! 
paid to ſaints, angels, &c. among the Chriſ- 
tians, and to idols and falſe gods among the 
Heathens, &c. \ 

Religions of Europe. The inquiſition has 
ſo great an influence in Italy, and the iſles 
thereabouts, that no hereticks are publickl 
aHowed to dwell there, and all are called ſuc 
as diſown the for their head, and refuſe 
to ſubmit to all the ſuperſtitions of the church 
of Rome; only ſome Jews are tolerated, and 
for that they pay a tribute to the pope 
throughout the eceleſiaſtical territories z the 
Venetiams tolerate no J.; in Naples, a few 
profeſſors of the religion of the Greek church 
are allowed ; Sicily, Sardinia, and Malta per- 
mit no profeſſion, but that of the Roman- 
Catholich ; "Dalmatia is partly poſſeſſed by 
the Fenetrans, and partly by the Turks ; the 
republick of Raguſa pay tribute to the Turks, 
but are of the Romiſo church, and have an 
arch-biſhop of their own ; the iſlanders of 
Corfa, though ſubject to the Venet iant, are of 
the Greek church ; the iſle of Candia is now 
under the dominion of the Turks, but beſides 
Mahometam, there are Roman- Catholicks, 
Greeks and Fetus, who pay tribute for their 
liberty; in Spain and Portugal the inquiſition 
is ſo rigid, that none — are tole - 
rated; in France they are univerſally Roma- 
mſts, and alſo in all thoſe parts of the Ne- 

lands that belong to France or Spain; in 
the ſtates of Holland, the reformed religion 
following Calvin is moſt univerſal, though 
all other opinions are tolerated, whether Jetor, 
Papiſts, Lutherans, Cc. only the Papifts are 


not allowed the open and publick exerciſe of 


their religion; but the others are allowed to 
build ſynagogues, churches, &c. at Geneva, 
the reformed religion is general ; of the thir- 
teen Stoiſi cantuns, five are Remanifts, vize 
Uri, Switz, Onderwald, Lucern, and Zurick, 
alſo the generality of Sæulern; the others ei- 
ther Calviniſti or Zuinglians, and in moſt a 
mixture Reomanifls and Reformed ; the 
Vaudeis and Griſens partly Reformed, and 
y Catholicks ; the Yaltoline all Catho- 
icks; Germany has almoſt as many profeſ- 
fions as there are princes, ſtates, and ci- 
tier, but the emperor is a Raman · Catbolict; 
but Lathes is moſt countenanced by au- 
thority ; Calviniſm is moſtly profeſſed in the 
Palntinatet, in the country of Heſſe, the 
dutchy of Wirtembeurg, and the Hans Towns ; 
Hungary is partly Roman-Catbelicks, and part- 
ly Lutherans, and a great number of Arians ; 
Paland is generally Catholicks, excepting in 
Leber-Poland about Lublin, Pruſſia and Li- 
wania, towards the Baltick-Sea, where there 
are many Proteftants, and in the provinces 
bordering upon Hwy ory, Moravia, and 725 
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R . 
pe; and thoſe 3 


"nd Covi ate ge Frey 5 the Greet church; 


1 Da ne 15 all 5 but feweſt of the 
* miſts; Stoedeland and Denmark follow 
4 2 cor and are commonly 
. 
144 a terri nto n 
'Y „the refortned religion i is uni rrp fl 5 


"and in England and Trela 200 =, bn 


* vernmeut b obſerved ; 2 * Scotland, Preſ. 
ond 5 „thou gh wo all there is the indu 
other 2 * ons publicly allowed, ex - 
vas cept the Papiſts z the Maſervites follow bm 
© Greth 500. 2 though they have a patri 
"" arch at Hy cow, yet they acknowledge the 
* church onflantineple the Morduois, that 
dre upon the frontiers of » circum - 
die like the Fetbs and Turks, though in 
+ othey circumſtances they are not of their reli- 
 gioy, nor are they profeſſed Chriſtians or jdo- 
” laters, but live according to the laws of na- | 
ture, and worſhip one God, Creator of the 
World, to whom they T the firſt- fruits of 
all that they gather, and caſt them up to- 
wards heaven; Crim Tartary profeſſes Mabo- 
metaniſm, there are alſo among then ſome. 
Jes and Roman - Cotholicks, to hom 
they give toleration upon their paying tri- 
bute ; Turkey generally profeſſes Mabeme- 
tei, but Jews and Cbriſtiam are tole- 
rated in many places, particularly thoſe of 
. the Creek church, who have à patriarch at 
_ Conftantinople, whole uriſdiction extends as 
far as Afia Minor or atolia, 


Religions of Afia, In Turk! þ try 


* Bomidtaniſm is uppermoſt, though 
| e the Greets have two pa- 
_ triarchs here, one "at Antioch, the other at 
Feraſalem; in this empire principally are thoſe 
: called enam, Georgians, Neſtorian, 
cobiter, and Mares there are alfo 
Roman-Catholicks, Sabeans ; Coptet, and a 
great number of 2 the Roman-Catbolick | 
2 the mo French and Venetian 
HE who — by the Key any 
monks, whoſe common reſidence is at 
fan and Berhlebem; in Perfia, Matometa- 
 21ſm, according to the ſect of Ali, is the 
national religion, but all ſtrangers have liber- 
of conſcience, ſo that there are all ſorts of 
AH Jews, Banyans, and other idola- 
ters 2 is ſubject to the grand ſeignior 
and Mabometan princes, who permit Chriſti- 
ans to live there, rot built a ir 
monaſtery upon Mount Sinai, t 
Cahyers, or religious Greets of the order of 
St. Bail; the empire of Mega! in India is 
Tubje&t to = Mabmetan of the ſet of 
Alt; in this dominion are many idola- 


trous heathens, and alſo ſome = Din — | 


lich, erut, and N all nations and 
2 : the peninſula of la- 
_ this l the gulf of Bae 


2» ä— 


towards the Kalb 


it is an evil angel that governs the cn 


- Narfingua practiſes the fame fuperii 


Calcand follows the religion of the fn 


alſo-a country where they worſbip id 


| Win the exerciſe of all ſorts of religi 


| proved fruitleſs ; the Chineſe are idolate 


compre-- 
but moſt of them 


many kingdoms, 
het but the iſland of Goa *. 


but they imagine him to be idle, zol of 


they pey divine honours to this angel, 
call him Deunio, and alſo to fern & 
imaginary and falle deities ; the kingk 


and have abundance of pagods and u 
built in honour of their demons ; the H 


but the people are groſs idolaters ; the 
land of India beyond the Ganget i is pal 
divers idolatrous princes ; tlie petit 
lame Indes on the eaſt (ide ile of they : 


falſe pods, the chief whereof are Siem, 
gain, Lao, and Pegu ; the king of Sia 


ſbews particular marks of eſteem to Chi 
; the perünſula of Malaca is a 

but the greateſt part of it iti 

felled by the Hollarders, who grant lie 
2 to all merchants man; 


ty, 
verting = to Chriſtianity have Ut 
the e is, "tolerated among them 


ynagogues 
ny roy Tartdty is fade al th 
princes, the chief of whom h te 
Cham, ſome of the ſovereigns ate 
tam, others are Pagans and idolaten; 


are alſo Neftorians and Jeu, but ſuch 22 p, 


ſerve but little of the law of My; a... 


and fince the pe 
e there in 16 * — 
Chriſtians have bad no church in we 


ce the ſer Sonda, pry 
Sumatra, are | 

idolatry ; there alſo med Tk 
metans and Chriſtians ; the 
CT 


Batavia; the natives b been 
laters, bat there are many , 
Chriſtians among them, the , 


RE L 


ary cities there; the iſle of Cyprus is under 


whe dominion of the Turks, but both the La- 
j the 1nd Greek Chriſtians live there, without 
m «lth don, as do alſo the Armenians, Copres, 
ne the wn. 1 vl forts of ſedts, paying only a tribute for 


their liberty z the iſle of Rhodes is inhabited 
ys Turks, Jews, and Greeks. | 

Religions of Africa. Barbary is inhabited 
Mart, Turks, and Arabs, who are Ma- 
tant; ſome places are poſſeſſed by the 
Eel, Spaniards, and Portugueſe ; there are 
ame towns where the infidels ſuffer the 
brifians and Jeeps the exerciſe of their reli- 


Rk 0 ing tribute ; the chief religion 
8 the u | Foyt is 2 Mabmetan, obſerved by the 
is angel wks, Moor, and Arabs ; the Chriftian Cop- 
Ur " | have their churches, and the Fervs their 


es; the people of Zanguebar, and 
| the eoaſt of Aer, are Mahometans ; but 
te Portugueſe, who have ſome places in Z an 


, have there introduced Chriſtianity ; 
the Po re alla Jens, and idolaters the na- 
ug of the iſle of Madagaſcar believe there 
bang one God, Creator of heaven and earth, 
the f it they alſo worſhip an evil ſpirit; the 
0 — mcb who are eſtabliſhed there, endeavour 
re * bring them over to Chriſtianity; Cafrerra 


xeopled with idolaters, the Hollanders hav- 
q only two forts towards the Cape of Good- 
bye, and the Portugueſe a caſtle in the king- 
m of Sofala ; there are many idolaters in 
kingdom of Congo, ſome Mabometam, 
d divers Chriſtians, particularly in the pro- 
ae of Agra, of which the Portugueſe are 


— ts the Guineamt worlhip idols, but the 
Loo wi ib, Hellanders, and Danes, poſſeſs ſome 
Pega an u upon that coaſt, and the Portugneſe 
ww habitations in the country, where they 
have Wit avour to introduce Chriſtianity ; the Ne- 
« idolats mix with their idolatry ſome ceremonies 
ng then Mabomet aniſm, as do alſo the inhabitants 


Cuara ; Biledulgerid are Mabometant ; the 
ble of Nubia have a mixture of the Chriſ- 
a ceremonies with thoſe of Judaiſm and 
bmetaniſm ; the are the pureſt 
Ul the Oriental Chriſtians ; heathen ido- 
Y che ancient religion of Monometapa, 
che jeſuits have introduced Chriſtianity 
many places. 


| N Religions of America, Canada, or New 
he oerient is peopled with Roman-Catbdicks, 
e in 16) peateſt part of the country being ſubject 
ch in thit the king of France; New England, New 
ad; the lend, and New Sevedeland, are colonies of 
; of Span eſpeftive nations, whoſe name they bear, 
b all th ef their own religion; the Savages, 
id to den dale, Huruns, Algmguains, and others, 


ſearee any religion at all, except thoſe 
converſe with the Europeans; the Enp- 
| have divers places in Virginia; the na- 
a believe there are many gods of different 

who depend upon one chief, which 
all Xu, who is their ſovereign, and 
deen ſo from eternity ; they eſteem the 
moon, and ſtars, as demi- gods; * 


— NN — —— — — — 
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Salvages of Fhrids are idolaters, and wor- 
ſhip the ſun and moon, but the Spaniards 
and Engliſh having ſeveral colonies there, 
have introduced Chriſtianity in many places 3 
Mexico or New Spain is well peopled with 
Roman-Catbolicks, where there is an arch- 
biſhop, and divers biſhops ; the Spaniards are 
alſo maſters of New Coftite, where they ba ve 
introduced the Popiſh religion; the moun- 
taineers of this country are fill idolaters, 
worſhipping the ſun and moon as their princi- 
pal divinities, ſuppoſing them to be man and 
wife; the Caribbee iſlands and natives of 
Cuinea adore idols, and ſome among them 
believe the immortality of the ſoul ; the in- 
habitants of the country of the Amazons are 
idolaters, but the Portugueſe have a fine city 
there, called San Salvadere, where is an arch- 
biſhop's ſee ; the Salvages are daily converted 
to Chriſtianity ; the country of Plata, and 
that of the Patagent, are moſtly idolaters ; 
but the Spaniards have divers places there, 
and a town called L' Aſfumprtion, which is 
both a biſkop's ſee, and has alſo a college 
of jeſuits ; there are ſeveral ſeminaries 
eftabliſhed in Chili, on purpoſe to convert 
thoſe natives, who of themſelves have little 
or no religion ; the Roman-Cathslick religion 
is eſtabliſhed in Peru, which belongs to the 
king of Spain ; there is an archbiſhop at Li- 
ma, and divers biſhopricks in the other pro- 
vinces, ſo that idolatry is almoſt rooted out 
from among the natives thereof, 
RELI'GIONIST (S.) a devotee, or one that 
is, or pretends to be, a great admirer of re- 


RELIGIOUS (A.) devout, holy, addicted to 
the ſtrict obſervation of piety, &c. 

RELIGIOUS (S.) all thoſe ſes or orders of 
monks, friars, nuns, &c. that under the 
pretence of devoting themſelves to the ſtrict 
obſervation Boop - ——_ themſelves 
from the world, and live idly u 

RELINQUISH (V.) to quit claim to, or for- 
ſake ar.y thing; to yield up, or part with, 

RE'LIQUARY (S.) a ſhrine or place to put or 
keep the relicks or holy things belonging to 
faints in, ſuch as ſome attribute the virtue of 
working miracles to. 

RE'LISH (V.) to like the tafte of any thing ; 
alſo to approve of, or encourage the diſcourſe, 
uſage, or behaviour of another. 

RE'LISHABLE (A.) any thing that taſtes fa- 
vourily, or that may be liked or approved. 

RELU'CT (V.) to diſapprove of, to be averſe 
to, to ſtrive againſt, &c. 

RELU'CTANCY or RELU'CTANTNESS 
(S.) an unwillingneſs, a diſlik ing, a ftriving 
againſt, an fition, &c. 

RELY* (V.) to put one's confidence in a per- 
ſon, to depend him, Er. 

REMAIN (V.) to ſtay behind, to be left, or 
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be over and above the number or quantity 
wanted. 
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REMAINDER (S.) any perſon or thing that 
$ left behind; in Lato, it is an eſtate in 
land, tenements, or rents given to a perſon 


at ſecond hand, to be enjoy'd after the de- | 
ceaſe of another, to whom they are given at | 


the firſt hand; in Marbematicis, it is the 
difference between any two numbers or quan- 
tities that is left after the leſſer is taken from 
or out of the greater. 


REMAINS (S.) all that is left of a deceaſed | 


perſon, or of any other thing, 

REMA'NCIPATE (V.) to {ell or return a 
thing back again to him who firſt fold it. 

REMAND (V.) to ſend or comma: d a perſon 
back again to priſon, either before or after 
taking his trial. 

REMA RK (V.) to take notice, obſerve, ot 
mind the particulars of any thing. 

REMA'RK (S.) an obſervation, note, or par- 
ticular minded in any thing, 

REMARK ABLE (A.) wortby of being no- 
ted, obſer ved, or minded. 

REMA'RKABLENESS (S.) ſomething ex- 
traordinary or worthy of being noted, mind- 
ed, or obſerved. 

RE-MA'RRYING (S.) a marrying again af- 
ter a divorce from, or the death of a huſband 
or wife, 

REME'DIABLE (A.) that may. be helped, 
amended or cured, 

REME'DILESS (A.) without hope or poſſibi- 
lity of help or cure, 

RE'MEDY (V. ) to help, cure, amend, or 

put to rights. 

REMEDY (S.) any medicine, plaiſter, or 
—_— of helping, curing, or ſetting a 

fick, wounded, or afflicted perſon to rights 


again. 

REME'MBER (V.) to call to mind, or carry 
any action or thing paſt in one's mind. 

REME'MBRANCE. (S.) the act of calling 
paſt things to mind. 

REME'MBRANCER (S.) a perſon or thing 
that puts one in mind of paſt things; allo 
certain officers in the exchequer, who are 
appointed to enter recognizances taken before 
the barons for ary of the king's debts, for 
appearance or non- obſervance of orders, to 
put the treaſurer and judges in mind of ſuch 
things as are to be called on, and dealt in for 
the king's advantage, &c. and alſo take all 
compoſitions and bonds for firſt-fruits and 
tenths, and to make out preceſſes againſt 
thoſe who are delinquents. 

REMIND (V.) to put in mind, to refreſh the 
memory 

REMINISCENCE or REMINI'SCENCY 
.) the facuity of the toul or mind, by 
which it calls paſt things to preſet re- 
membrance. 

REMLI'SS (A.) negligent, careleſs, beedlefs, 
forgetful, & c. 

n (A. * that is capable of or that 
may pardoned, orgiven, or put by. 

REMISSION {(S.) in Leu, E i the © 


: 


_— 


2 


ir che forgiving] 


REM 


or pardoning a crime; and in P i 
the abating of a diftemper, though U 
not go quite off; and in natural Phil, 0 
it is When the power or impetus of ary þ 
or thing is very much fl:ckened or weake 

REMPFSSNESS (S.) flacknels, 
careleſſne's, &c. 

REMIT (V.) to ſend back; and in Trac 
uſually a bill of exchange for money ot gn 
ſent to a certain place; alſo to forgive a ch 
or fine, &c. to abate of the force or q 
of any thing. 

REMYTTANCE or REMIUTMENT | 
forgiveneſs ; alſo money or bills ſent f. 
one country to another, either for money 
goods formerly ſent, or then to be ſent by 
- Other party. 

REMITTER (S.) one who ſends money 
bills to another in a diſtant place or cov 
allo in Law, where 2 man has two tit — 
and is ſeized by the latter, which proving 


fetive, he is reſtored or remitted to the of" * 
more antient title, * 
RE'MNANT (S.) a part of any thing iP" * 
is left, and principally is ſpoke of cloth, f nd 
&c, that is leſt in cutting out a piece | uz 5 ( 
garments, &c. + 
REMONSTRANCE (S.) a petition or pou 
ble requeſt made to a king, &c. wherein — 
hardſhips ef the ſubjects in general, ee 
ſome perſons in particular are ſet forth, MU'N 
rifing from the ſevere execution of ſome | o pe 
for which relief is prayed. | AL 
REMO'/NSTRANTS (s.) a c& in H:lal'* 5c 
called alſo Arminians, very numerous enen 

powerful, taking their name from a wi ms 
or remonſtrance preſented to the flatu A'SC 
1609, wherein they reduced their docννa er 
the five following articles. 1. That C ASC 
election and reprobation has a regard on þ) the 
one fide to faith and perſeverance, and of ' Cl, 
other fide to incredulity and imprnitr COU 
2. That Jeſus Chriſt died for all men vihhif 
out except ion. 3. That grace is necel COU 
ſor the application of one's ſelf to £ ul par 
4. That grace does not act irreſiſtibly. . TWP” * 
before 'affirming that the regenerate cu” © 
totally fall off, this queſtion muſt be nn” bm. 
accurately examined ; ; the Colviniſi who D (V. 
poſed them, and had the governing po | by vi 
uſed them very ſeverely, and at af DER 
held at Dort, their opinions 5 0 & 
in 1618. ber; 
REMO'NSTRATE (V.) to plead or oe” ©! 
vour to defend, by convincing 2 perfono in Buy 
reaſonableneſs or unreaſonablencls of ee 
matters, "LYC 
RE'MORA (s.) a tett, ſtop, hindrance, & 
or put-off ; and ſometimes means a fe — 
prey or ſuck- ſtone, which is ſaid to ea! 0 | 
and ſtick in the keel of ſhips, i IT. 
hinder or ſtop its courſe ; alſo the name * | 
ſurgeon's inſtrument. | — 
REMO RSE (S.) a check, ſorrow, b LY 
EW (1 


2 te la 


REN 


fame, Ke, ariſing in a perſon's mind after 
he com miſſion of ſome unlawful act. 
FMO'RSELESS (A.) without reſtraint, 
check, ſorrow, ſhame, &c. of mind or con 
Gence ; hardened, ſtubborn, obſtinate. 
FMO'TE (A.) diſtant, far, or a great 
gay off, 

MOVE (V.) to put a perſon or thing out 
of the place or buſineſs he or it is now in 
w change the place of its ordinary dwelling 
or habitation. 

MOVE or REMO'VAL (S.) a change 
of place or buſineſs, &c. 

FMOU'NT (V.) to get on horſe-back again, 
» aſcend or get upon an eminence again, 
m which a perſon was come freſh down ; and 
h Var, it means the providing or furniſhing 
knepers or dragoons with freſh horſes in the 
Lom of thoſe that have been killed, &c. 
MPHAN or RE'PHAN (S.) one of the 
le de ties worſhipped by the Iſraelites, a- 
ot which the learned are much divided, 
me ſuppoſing it to be the ſtar Venus; others 
at it was Adonis, in ſcripture called Tham- 
xz; others, that it was one of the deified 
gs of Egypt, or that he reigned in Jo- 
s time, who is ſaid to have amaſſed vaſt 
antities of wealth, and that he left four 
illions of talents behind him. 

MUNERATE (V.) to reward, pay, or 
eompenſe for a thing done, 

VAL (A.) of or belonging to the reine. 
A'SCENCE or RENA*SCENCY (S.) 
renewing, ſpringing up, or being born 
pn, 

(A'SCENT (A.) a ſpringing up, a renew- 
b er being born again, 

ASCIBYLITY or RENA'SCIBLENESS 


n Trad, 


ey ot pot 
Ive 2 cri 


thing t 
cloth, f 
a piece 


ion or þ 
wherein 
neral, 
ſet forth, 
of ſome | 


t in Hall 
\merous 
om a wn 
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ir doQtring 


gn}. the per or cap:city of being born, 

+ and of red, or ſpringing up again. 

imp COUNTER (V.) to meet accidentally, 
1 chance. 

* COUNTER (S.) in War, is when two 

elf to ull parties or bodies of troops meet and 

bly. . TWP" © Kirmiſh together ; alſo when two 

\erate cu accidentally meet, quarrel, and fight 

nuſt be m n ſome ſudden quarrel. , 

nifts who 0 (V.) to tear aſunder, to pull to pieces, 

rning po « by violence, 

| at af DER (V.) to give, yield, return, &c. 


d to tranſſate out of one language into 


re conden 
ther; in Lao, a returning or paying back 


ad or ee t, or giving up or allowing of land, &c. 
perſon of Bulding, it is the plaiſtering of walls, 
eſs of d alſo pargetting. 


ks RE'NDEZVOUS (S.) an 
N the meeting of ſoldiers 
hers, a place of 


id to eat BY 
and e RENTS (s.) the ſeams between 
he name WE ak of a ſhip ; alſo the ſlits in cloth. 


[CADE or RENEGA'DO (S.) one 


d forfakes th iſti 5 
| OO religion for ma 


common or ordinary | 
'RE-OBTAIN (V.) to recover or get back 


REP 

RENEW'AL (S.) the actual beginning or 
making a thing over again. | 

| RENI'TENCY (S.) a ftriving againft a thing, 

a reſiſting, &c. 

RE'NNET (S.) the name of an apple; alſo a 
liquor that comes from a cow at the time of 
her calving, uſed for turning milk into curds 
for the making cheeſe, &c. | 

RE'NOVATE (V.) to renew, or make afreſh. 

RENOVA'TION (5.) a renewing, makiog, 
or doing any thing over afreſh. 

RENOU'NCE (V.) to difown, quit all claim 
or title to any thing, to forſike or leave off. 

RENOW N (S.) fame, honcur, reputation, &c, 

RENT (S.) a flit or place torn in a garment, 
&c. alſo a ſchiſm in the church, a rebellion 
in the ſtate, &c. alſo the money pald for the 
uſe of a houſe, land, &c. 

RE'NTABLE (A.) that may be lett or rented 
at a certain annual ſum, | 
RE'NTAL or RENT. ROLL (S.) a lift or ea - 
talopue of the ſeveral particular rents payable 

by the ſeveral tenants of an eftate, &c. 

RE'NT-CHARGE (S.) in Lato, is where a 
perſon makes over his eſtate to another by 
deed, either in fee, fee-tail, or term of life, 
yet r:{-rves to himſelf a ſum of money by 
the ſame indenture to be paid, annually, &c. 
with clanſe of diſtreſs for non-payment. 

RE'NT-STOCK or DRY RENT (S.) is that 
which a perſon who makes over, reſerves to 
be paid yearly without any clauſe of diſtreſs. 

RE'NTERING (S.) the ſewing two pieces 
of cloth edge to edge, without doubling 
them, ſo that when the wool is laid or 
teazed over the ſeam, the blemiſh is ſcarcely 

perceptible, and this is ſometimes called fine- 
drawing. 

RE'NTER-WARDEN (S.) an officer in moſt 
corporations, part of whoſe bufineſs is to 
look after, receive, and pay the rents or pro- 
fits belonging thereto, - 

RENT-SE'RVICE (S.) is where lands are 

held by fealty and certain rent, or that 

which the making of a leaſe to another for 
term of years, reſerveth to be paid for 
them. | 

RE'NVERSE (V). to turn any thing topſy- 

turvey, or upſide-down, and eſpecially uſed 

in Heraldry of a chevron with the point 
downwards, or with a beaſt laid on its 

back, &e. 

RENU"MERATE (V.) to number, reckon 

vp, or repeat ſomething that had been for- 

merly done. | 

RENUNCIA'TION (S.) a quitting, yielding 

up, or ſorſak ing all claim, right, or pretence 

to any thing. 


again, to prevail with, or be reftored to 
ſomething that was loſt or taken ay. 
RE-ORDINA*TION (S.) a confi or- 
ders, or qualifying a perſon a ſecond time, or 
over again, to act in religious matters. 
REPATR (V.) to mend, fit up, or put in or- 


W. v. to do . . 
te lake) 2 a thing afreſh, 
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REP 


der, c, alſo t6 g0.to a certain place to meet 
others, 2s of ſoldiers going to the parade, &c. 
and in funding\ or caffing\of metals, it is the 
+ Cleaning away the ſand, and touching up the 
1. deficiencies with a-graver, &c. 198 
NEPATRABLE (A.) that is not ſo bad but 
=. that it may be mended; and made fit for 
uſe, without wholly pulling down and bui'd- 
ing afreſh ; alſo any thing that may be made 
-* fatisfaftion for, | | 
REPAIRS (S.) the mending or fitting up of 
© houſes - by -tiliog, -ghzive,// painting, Ke. 
alſo the haunty or places which a bare 


£1 


2 


runs to. " F 
REPARA'TION ta) an equivalent or Gris 
n 


faction given to any perſo an injury done 
him, &c. alſo the mending or fitting things 
up that were decayed. | 


REPARTEE' (S.) a pleaſant witty anſwer, 2 

ſmart or ſharp reply, full of humour, wit, 
or raillery. 2844 

-REPARTI'TION (S.) a re-dividing, partinę, 
or ſharing any thing over again, or putting 
it in the condition it was at firſt ; allo the 


Juſt and equable diviſion of a tax, to take | 


away all juſt cauſe of complaint. 

REPA'SS (V.) to go by or over again. 

-REPA'ST (S.) a refreſhment or meal of vic- 
tuals taken after a journey, hard labour, or 
Jorg abſtinence ; in old times they ſet food 

upon the tombs of the dead, and ſometimes 

the friends and relations of the deceaſed went 
to the houſe and expreſſed their ſorrow by 

great cries and lamentations, and pretended a 
repaſt or refreſhment for the wandering ſouls, 
imagining ou the goddeſs Trivia, who pre- 
fided oyer the ſtreets and highways, repaired 
or came thither in the night time, but the 

truth was, that the brggars crme and took 
away the proviſions from off the graves, 
tombs, &c. where it was laid ; this practice 

ns univerſal amnng the Greeks, Jetot, Re 
mant, and Chriſtians, but at laſt it degene- 
rated into. an abuſe, and the greateſt men in 
the church ſet themſelves to reQify it. 

REPAY” (V.) to return back that which a 

had borrowed. | 

RE-PAY'MENT or RE-PAY'ING (S.) the 
act of returning back that which a perſon 
had borrowed. -. | 

REPE'AL (V.) to diſannul or- deftroy, to 
withdraw or recal an order, law, or ſtatute. 

REPE'ALABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
diſannulled, re- called, withdrawn, or made 
of no force. 

REPE'AT (V.) to aft, fay, or do a thing, 
often over; alſo to mention or rehearſe the 
words of another. 

3 2 (6) in Mufich, is a mark or cha- 

- raQter thus, :S:, ſignifying that ſo 

mut the firain as bas this mark ſet to it, 
mn epeated or played over again. 

RE'PER or REE'PHAM (S.] in M- 

„it had antiently three churches in one 


| 


| 


RE® 


lordſhips, wiz. Repebam, Hack 
rell; two of them have . — 
nch d, ad the third, with the greteft pa fave 
of the town, was deſtroyed by fire in 1604 Low 
and not 'fince- repaired, ſo that there-is n, that | 
only the ruins of one. left for . in 10 
market is weekly on Saturday, ben RE whict 
large quantity of malt, which is the thi eaſes, 
won Cure of the town, is conſtantly | REPO! 
pos q to ſale; diſtant from London 92 cont 2ro8e 
puted, and 111 meaſured miles. { ro“ 
RE PEL (V.) to drive, force, ot beat back dle 
army, &c. by ſtrength of arms, &c, REPO'S 
REPE'LLENTS (S.) medicines that drive he ln, t 
a morbid humour into the blood, from wha in the 
it was unduly ſecreted. Wan compc 
REPE'NT (V.) to be forry or grieved for po 
doing or omitting any thing. quietne 
REPE'NTANCE GS.) the act of mourning tee, al 
grieving for any thing; and in Divi place 2 
means that thorough conviction of the mi, 2 Gifloc 
that not only excites forrow for what a rd 1EPO'S 
has done amiſs, but a fincere and he, proper 
amendment of life, by fot ſaking whate REPOSS 
was heretofore wrong. polſefl 
RE-PERCU'SSION (S.) a driving, ford LOG 
— 3 my — Muſick, it is 1 REPRE] 
requent or o or repeating 
ſame notes or ſounds, 29 — 
RE-PERCU'SSIVE (A.) that has the fiey holy, 
of forcing, drivi-g, or beating back, REPRES 
REPERTORY (S.) a regular book or appear 
where things are orderly entered or paid, fupply 
that they may eaſily be found or come xt, other ; 
REPETITION (S.) a ſpeaking or repeat or expre 
a thing often over, far ſon! 
REPIA'NO or REPIE'NO (S.) in Myk REPRES 
is much the fame with chorus, or the comi ing, or 
in of ſeveral inftroments at particular tit tels ; al 
that reſt at other parts of the concerto, of znot! 
REPI'NE (V.) to grumble, grieve, cr gpu REPRES] 
at ſomething that another enjoys. for, or 
REPLANT (V.) to ſow, plant, or (:« early | 
again. who rep 
REPLE'AD (V.) to plead the ſame cauſe EPRE'S 
again, that hed been heard before, or keep 
REPLE'NISH (V.) to fill again, to ati ter. Ec. 
forniſh fully with all things wanted. EPRE'S 
REPLE'TE (A.) full, furniſhed, well-ore vith-hol 
or replen ſhed. LEPRE'S: 
REPLE'TION (S.) fullneſs, the being ſtuft mnduces 
ſorfeited, or over-charged. LEPRIE'\ 
REPLE'VIN or REPLE'VY (S.) in i crimin 
goods may be replevied two manner of wi ment, or 
vir. by writ or common law, or by t ZPRIE\ 
pleinte or ſtatutes for the more ſpeedy hai koſpending 
again the cattle or goods ſeized upon, gi of thoſe 1 
ſecurity ta the ſheriff for trying the right, tear the e 
REPLE'VY (V.) to recover upon a reple by the la 
to redeem a pledge or ſurety given. ZPRIM / 
REPLIiCA'TION (S.) an anſwer or * find fault 
reply to an objection, action, ſuit, A toſe in e 
treatiſe, c- SIG Rin 
REPLY” (v.) to anſwer ag objecten, fading fa 
queſtion, &c 1 


church- yard, which belonged to three ſeveral) 


REP 


vEPLY” (S.) an anſwer, r RUN 1 
ORT (80 2 cle or gery by common 


Low, it is the hiſtory or relation of a cauſe 


that has been judicially tried and determined 
in any of the king's courts of juſtice; and 
which uſually ſer ve a0 precedents in the like 
„ dit | 
MO RT (V.) to tell or relate any thing 
bad; either of one's ſelf or another. 
REYO'SE KY reſt, quiet, ſleep, peace, fatiſ- 
ation or pleaſure of mind. EEE 
REPO'SE (V.) to conſide or put truſt in a per: 
ks, to commit or leave any bofinefs or thing 
in the care and charge of another; alſo to 
compoſe or ſettle one's ſelf to Nleep, &c, 
18P0'SEDNESS or REPOSITION (S.) 
quictneſs, ſilneſs, compoſedneſs of mind, 
bc, alſo a ſetting or putting things in their 
place again 3 and in Surgery, is the reducing 
1 diſlocated joint or member to its true place. 
1EPO'SITORY (8.) a ſtore-houſe or place 
to keep goods in. 
MEPOSSE'SS (V.) to get or enjoy again the 
neon of any thing that had been taken 


Way. 

MPREHEND (V.) to rebuke, reprove, 
check, or find fault with. 

MPREHE/NSIBLE (A.) worthy of blame, 
hulty, or deſerving rebuke, 

MPRESE'NT (V.) to plead or make a thing 
qzear, to ſbew or lay before a perſon, to 
ſupply or be in the room of, or act for an- 
other ; alſo to be like, to deſeribe, explain, 
or expreſs 3 alſo to inform agaiaft, or indite 
fir ſome fault or miſdemeanor, 

PRESENT A'TION (S.) a pleading, ſhew- 
ing, or declaring z alſo a fimilitude or like- 
tes; alſo the acting or ſtanding in the ſtead 
of another, 

REPRESENTATIVE (S.) one that ſerves 
for, or ſtands in the ftead of another, parti- 
wlarly applied to members in parliament, 
who repreſent ſome city, borough, &e. 

LEPRE'SS (V.) to reſtrain, with - hold, force, 
er keep back ; to quell, conquer, keep un- 
ter. &c, 

FPRE'SSION (S.) a reſtraining, curbing, 
with-holding, or keeping back, &c. 

LEPRE'SSIVE (A.) ary thing that ſerves or 
encuces to reſtrain, curb, &c. 

LEPRIE'VE (v.) to put off the execution of 
i criminal for ſome time, to delay a puniſh- 
ment, or pardon a fault. 

IRIE VE (S.) a pardoning, forgiving, or 
kſpending a puniſhment, particularly ſpoken 
of thoſe writs ſent down by the king, to for- 
tear the execution of a malefactor condemned 
by the law to die. 

RIM AND (V.) to chide, rebuke, or 
dad fault with a perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of 
ed rn r under the ſtate. 

(S.) a chiding, reproving, or 
— thoſe who have not exe- 


bated the truſt repoſed in them as they ought, 


REP | 
REPRINT (v.) te publiſh or print a-book 


o einn gen 2rathlol % et 70 

REPRISAL or REPRYZAL (S.) the ſieing 
or taking away 2 ſhip, &c. by ſorte from 
the ſubjects of another nation that had done 

the ſame before to you a getting ſatis faction 
for an affront or injury w er it lies in 
one's ways tio gies 1 0 

REPROA'CH (V.) to blame or find fault 
with a perſon, for doing ſome action he 
ſhould not hve done; to twit, "mention; or 
throw any thing often over that'a perſom is, 
or ought to be-aſhamed of. 5 

REPROA'CH (S.) a ſhame or ſcandal to a 
perſon 3 alſo an upbraiding or twitting 4 per- 

ſon in the teeth with ſomewhat to bis diſad- 
vantage. a 

REPROA“CHABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 
that does unworthy actione, ke. 

REPROA'CHFUL (A.) chat brings ſhame 
and diſgrace, that is abuſive or affrontive, &c. 

RE'PROBATE{V.) to reject, caſt off, throw 
away utterly or for ever, &c. 

RE'PROBATE (S.) a wicked, vile, abymi- 
nable perſon, that has no fear of God, or 
love of goodneſs; alſo one, in the ſcheme of 
ſome perſons Chriſtianity, that cannot poſſi - 
bly be reclaimed; being configned over by 
Cod to eternal damnation. 

RE'PROBATENESS (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a very ſtubborn, obſtinate, wicked 
perſon; alſo a being conſigned or ſentenced 

| over to eternal miſery. 

REPROBA'TION (S.) an utter rejecting or 
caſting off, a throwing out of all favour, a 
configning to eternal miſery. 

REPRODU”CTION (S.) a bringing forth a- 
new, or producing over again. 

REPROO'F (S.) a chiding, rebuking, or 
friendly telling a perſon of his faults without 
other actual puniſhment. 

REPRO VE (V.) to check, chide, blame, 
2 and gently tell a perſon of bis 
aults. 

REPRO/'VEABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 
checking, or chiding. 

RE'PTILE (S.) any creature that crawls upon 
its belly, or that refts on one part thereof 
while it moves the other along, as a ſnake, 
earth-worm, &c. and in Batary, thoſe plants 
that have not a ſtalk ſtrong enough to ſuſtain 
themſelves without creeping on the ground, 
or twining round ſome other tree or plant, 
Kc. are called reptiles. 

REPTITIOUS (A.) creeping, crawling, 

ſwarming upon the , &c, 78 

REPU'BLICAN (S.) one who prefers the go- 
vernment of a commonwealth to that of a 
ronarchy, &c. . 

REPU BLICK (S.) a commonwealth, or free 


fort of government, where many „ and 
of e ranks, bear rule. 
REPU'DIABLE (A.) that is or may 


be divorced or turped away. 
* 4. REP * 
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"REQUIRE (V.) to exact, demand, or pe- 


RES 


REPU'DIATE (V.) to divorce or put away 3 
wife from a huſband, &c. 

REPU'DIATE (S.) a divorced woman, or 
married perſon put away. 

REPU'GN (V.) to oppoſe, to be apainft, to 
be contrary to, &c. 

REPU'GNANCY or REPU'GNANTNESS 
(S.) a beirg 2gainſt, contrary, or in oppoſi- 
tion to any thing. 

REPU'LSE (V.) to deny, reſiſt, reject, re- 
fuſe, oppoſe, force, or beat back, &c, 

REPU'LSE (S.) a refuſ:l, denial, &c. 

RE'PUTABLE (A.) honourable, worthy of 
praiſe, d-ſ-1ving en*our72gement, &c. 

REPUTA'TIiON or REPU'TE (S.) eſteem, 
good name, fame, report, credit, &c. 

REQUE'ST V.) to defire or beg a favour of 
any body; to petition, ſupplicate, &c. 

REQUE'ST (S.) a defire, prayer, petition, 

. fupplication, &c. 

To be in Requeſt, is to be much eſteemed, 
valued, called for, aſed, or in faſhion, 

Cow t of Requeſts, an ancient court of equi- 
ty, inftitnted ia the time of Henry VII. much 
Hke the court of Chancery, for the relief of 
conſcionable caſes, 

RE'QUIEM (S.) a refling from labour, a 
wiſhing of proſperity, &c. 

To fins a Requiem, in the chuteh of Rome, 
is to ſay or ſing maſs for the foul of ſome de- 
parted perſon. 


rempforily command a perſon authoritatively. 
RE'QUISITE (A.) neceſſary, convenient, pro- 
r or fit to be done. * 

REQUI'TAL (S.) reward or payment for do- 
ing ſomething. 

REQUITE (V.) to reward, to make an a- 
mend: for ſomething done. 

RERE (S.) the hindermoſt ranks in an army. 

RERE-WA'RD (S.) the hinder-part, or rere 
of an army. 

RE-SALU“TE (V.) to falute or compli nent a 

erſon again. 

RESCUND (V.) to cut eff, cencel, diſannul, 
or withdraw n order or power, &c. 

RE'SCRIPT (S.) the pope's or emperor's de- 
cifion of a point of law to a pirticular perſon 
that ſollicits the fame ia a dit cult or doubt- 
ful cafe. 

RE'SCUE (V.) to &eliver or teke away from 
the power of one that is going to rob, mur- 
der, or legally puniſh a prrſon, &c. 

RE'SCUE (S.) a taking away a perſon by force 
of arms from a lawful power, or the deliver- 
ing a perſon from the tyranny of an uſurper, 
enemy, or thief, &c. ary deliverance out of 
trouble, da ger, or affliction. 

RE-SEA'RCH (S.) a ftrit ard diligent look 
ing for a matter over again, or examining 
ate any thing. . 

RES : ian CE (S.) likeneſe, agreeableneſs, 
fimilituf®,” c. | 

RESE'MBLE (V.) to favour, or be like a per- 
ſon or thing. 


RES 


RESENT CV) ts take pet, to be 25 81 8T. 


to ſtomach, or judge one's ſelf ill uſea. withſtar 
RESE'NTMENT (S) a publick bange 
ſelf angry, or a revenpeful expreſſion of peer 6 
remembrance of it for ſome affront rei 0d, £: 
RESERVA'TION (S.) a keepirg in flo «rel 
laying up; alſo a proviſo or reſtricion j melted 
covenant or deed, may be 4 


LV 
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SO'LYV 
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$0'LV! 
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ut have 


RESERVE (V.) to treaſute or lay vp in f 
to preſerve or keep ſomething ſtill behin 
be done. 

RESE'RVE (s.) an exception, proviſo, g 
mitation, ſomething kept to be uſed h 
after z and in an Amy, it is the thin 
hindermoſt line of troops, or what is h 
times called the rear-puard, 

RESE'RVED (A.) laid up in tors till 2 & 
of want; alſo one very ſhy of ſpeckin 
talking. 

RESE'RVEDNESS (S.) a great ſhing 
ſpeaking, or doing any thing. 

RESERVOVRS (S.) large baſons, cite 
ponds, or other receptacles for water- u 
commonly thrown or forced up into hi 


places or grounds, in order to the fer na 
of houſes, &c. that are above the conn ol 
level. | = 
RESE'T (v.) in Lao, is to harbour, E 
protect, o: ſoccour an out lawed perſan, — : 
RE-SE'TTLE (V.) to re-eſtabliſh, a ra 
things to rights that were out of order, - 
RESI'DE (V.) to day, continue, or ab#; 1a 
dwell, or ordinarily lodge in a place. $OLUT 
RE'SIDENCE or RE'SIDENT (S.) 2 i... 
nuing, abiding, or dwelling ; alſo a peri 2 
living, and conftantly officiating upon an 
cure; alſo a name for a miniſter of one x don 
that flays conſtantly, or a preat whilz, RY, 
the court of another prince, or fate. — 
RES“ DUAL or RE'SIDUE (S.) the tem 3 
der or quentity of any number or thing! one 
is left after part of it is taken away, oy; 
RESI'GN (V.) to give up, ſurrender, yid POP 
or make over, &c. voluntarily, E 
RESIGNA“TTION or RESI'GNMENT SiH: 7 
a voluntary, ready, and willing yielcing, | uo" 
ing up, or ſurrende: ing. DrCTE 
RESIGNEE' (S.) in Lao, is the pity "it 
whom any thing is yielded, ſurrender, ern 
given up. a thin 
RESI'GNER (S.) the party who furrezd PRA 
yields, or gives up any thing to another. alles a. 


RESI'LIENT (A.) the quality of leaping 
reboun ding, or recciling back ward, 
RE'SIN or RO'SIN (S.) among the Phi 
is a fat, oily liquor or ſubſtance, iſſuing 


of its own accord, or elſe by cutting ot h Parc 
ing a plant or tree; and alſo drawn > 4 ye 
_ cally from plants, drugs, &c. abounding id. Þþ 
reſinoas particles, bk whic 
RESINA'CIOUS or RE'SINOUS e 
thing that produces roſin, or is of 70 9 
nature. k ! R Y 
RESI'ST (V.) to oppoſe, ftand agziof, is 


fitive to hinder, force back, or diſappow. 


RES 


withſtanding, 

SrsTIBL.E (A.) any perſon or thing whole 
power or ſtrength may be oppoſed, with- 
50d, gainſaid, conquered, or overcome. 

SO LVABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
melted or made liquid, or a queſtion that 
may be anſwered. 

0 LVE (V.) to purpoſe, deſign, intend ; 
40 to looſe, untie, or anſwer the knots of 
þficult queſtions ; alſo to liquify. 

SOLVE (S.) a deſign, intention, reſolu- 
an; or fixed purpoſe of mind, &c. 
$0'LVEDNESS (S.) firmneſs of reſolu- 
jo, intention, or purpoſe, not to be put 


in g 
e hind 


), of 
d be 
third 
"A aide. | 

ESO'LVEND (S.) an arithmetical term for 
hat number that is formed by the remainder 
extrafting of roots, and the bringing down 
the next point. 

QWLVENTS (S.) certain medicines that 
of a diſſolving or liquifying nature, and 
hat are apt to diſſipate or ſcatter particles 
ut have got together and breed ulcers, &c 
SOLUTE (A.) firm, bold, daring, fear- 
pe; courageous, &c. 

$0LU"TION (S.) ſometimes means the 
lifolving metals, & c. into liquids ; ſome- 


x 
| 2 & 


aki 


1 b mes the anſwers or amounts of arithmetical 
_ veſtions ; ſometimes the determination made 
„ Of ſter debating a queſtion 3 and ſometimes the 


parageous diſpoſition of the mind to go thro' 
| difficulties, which is alſo called reſolutene/s. 
SOLUTIVE (A.) of a diſſolving, melting 


ality. 


I. SONANCE (S.) a reſounding or echoing 
oY ck again. 
5 BURT (V.) to go or repair to a place by 


peintment, &c. 

pUU'ND (V.) to ring or echo back again 
voce ar ſound made by another, 

UURCE (S.) any perſon, place, or thing 
it a perſon goes, or may go to for ſuccour, 
PECT (V.) to honour, pay obedience to, 
regard ; alſo to concern. 

PECT (S.) reverence, regard, conſidera- 
0, eſteem, honour, &c. 

PECTFUL (A.) ſubmiſſive, humble, 
£quions, &c, 

"ICTIVE (A.) ſomething that relates 
a th.ng, particular, &c. 

PIRA'TION (S.) breathing, an alternate 
ation and contraction of the cheſt of the 
mach, whereby the nitrous air is taken in 
the wind pipe for the accenfion of the 


Thie jo, and afterwards is driven out again with 
uving a *7 va a . Fj h h f . 

r perous <ffluviums 3 the cauſe of reſpi. 
5 my n does not ſeem to confift in the dilata- 


" 3rd contraction of the throat, as is vul- 
y aid, but in the contraction of the tu- 
& which covers the upper port of the 
baku, ard the wind-pipe as far as its 
eſt recetles, 


iS V.) to breathe, or fetch one's 


I STAN CE ($.) the aft of oppoſing or 


RES 


RE'SPIT or RE'SPITE (S.) a ſhort ſtay, of 
allowance of time, as it were for breathing, 
a delay, forbearance, ar putting oft to a lou- 
ger time. 

RE'SPIT (V.) to forbear, delay, or put off to 
another time, and is genera)ly meant of pu- 
niſhments, 

RESPLE'NDENT (A.) ſhining, glittering, or 
looking very bright. 

RESPO ND (V.) to anſwer. 

RESPO'NDENT (S.) one who in a diſputs- 
tion anſwers an objection; in Commen Law, 
one that is a ſurety for another, or that 
pleads anoth-r's cauſe; in the Civil Lato, 
one that auſwers ſuch interrogatories as ate 
put to him. | 

RESPO'NSAL or RESPO'NSE (S.) the an- 
ſwer made by the clerk and people in a 
church, to the ſhort petitions put up by tha 
miniſter, 

RESPO'NSIBLE (A.) one that is able to 
make good what is required, or to pay ſuch 
debts as are demandable of him, 

RESPO'NSORY (S.) a ſong, prayer, or an- 
them, wherein one part of the choir an- 
ſwers by turns to the other. 

REST (V.) to be till, quiet, or ceaſe from 
motion; a!ſo to ſleep ; alſo to remain or be 
left after part of a thing is taken away; a'ſo 
to lean, ſtay, or rely upon. 

REST (S.) ſleep, quiet, peace, &c. and in 
Muſick, is a pauſe or ſtop of the voice or 
inſtrument, or both, for ſome inter val of 
time. 

RESTAURA'TION or RESTORA'TION 
(S.) a puiting a perſon or thing into the ſtate 
or condition they were put out of; a giving 
or rendering a perſon his authority, &c. 
that was taken from him. 

RESTITU'TION (S.) a making ſatisfaction 
for ſomething a perſon had been wronged of, 
or injured by, a returning or giving back ; 
in Pkiloſophy, it is the natural poſlure that an 

elaſtick body returns to after the force of the 
contrary is taken away. 

RE'STIVE or RE'STY (A.) ftubborn, un- 
governable, headſtrong, that will go back - 
wards inſtead of forwards, like an unruly 
horſe, &c. 

RE'STIVENESS or RE'STINESS (S.) flub- 
bornneſs, ungovernableneſs, headſtrongneſs. 

RE'STLESS (A.) unquiet, uneaſy, dillatiſ- 
fied, &c. 

RE'STLESSNESS (S.) diſſatisfaction, un- 
eaſineſs, &c- 

RESTORA'TION (S.) a yielding, returning, 
or giving back ſomething that was taken 
from a perſon, and commonly means doing. 
juſtice, and advancing a perſon from a low to 
a high condition. 

RESTO'RATIVE (A.) of à ſtreagthening 

nature or quality, &c. 

RESTO RE (V.) to give up or back again to 

another, that which was in my poſſeſſion 3 


RET 


deen put ate or preſon ioto the 2 


condition that it was in 

RESTRAEFN,(V.) to cutb, keep in ot back, 
to hinder ar pte vent, c. 5 

RESTRAINT. (S.) 8. Pptee, hindrance, or 
ſtoppa ge, contrary to the inclination, will, 

dor geſire of a perſ on. 

RESTRICT (v.) to. limit, bound, reſtraio, 

or appoint. what a , perſon, may do, and what 
He may not do- | | 

RESTRICTION (s.) a limitation, boundary, 
or limit, within which a thing may be 

fone, &. —_— 

RESTRICTIVE (A.] preventative, hinder 
ing, binding, making hard or coſtive. 

RESTRIUNGENT (A.) a phyſical term for 

binding, making hard, or coſtive. 

RESU'LT (V.) to follow or flow froth, to ae 
crue or come to paſs, & c. 

RESU'LT (S.) a concluſon; reſolution, de- 
termination; iſſue, or end of an aFair, or 

_ bufinels, after due deliberation, &c. 

RESU'ME (V.) to take up a matter again, to 
begin an argument »freſh, &c, 

RESU MPTION (S.) a taking up or back a- 
gain; in the School Divinity, it is a ſummary 
running over the heads of an argument, in 
order to anſwer and confute it; and in Lo- 
gick, it is turning a figurative expreſſion into 
one more plain and familiar. 

RESU'RGE (V.) to riſe up again. 

RESURRE'CTION (S.) a riüng up again; 
and commonly means the riſing of dead bo- 

dies again alive at the laſt day, or day of 
judgment. x | 

RESU'SCITATE (V.) to revive, renew, or 
come to life again, 

RESUSCITATION (S.) a rifing up -again, 
whether it be from death or ſleep ; a revival. 

RETAIL (V.) to yend or fell wares bought 
in large quantities out again in ſmall par- 
cels, &c. 

RETAIN (V.) to keep, hold, or remember a 
thing a Jong time ; to with-hold or keep 

back, that which was delivered to us only in 
truſt, 

RETAINER (S.) one that is not immediately 

belonging to the family, but only wears the 
livery of a nobleman, and attends him occa- 
fionally, &c. | 

RETAINING FEE (S.] a fee or ſum given 
to a counſellor or ſerjeant at law, to prevent 

his pleading or undertaking fer the contrary 


1 


party. | | 

RETALIATE 42 to pay, do, or return: 
like for like; alſo to reward, pay, or recom- 

penſe a perſon fully for bis ſervice, &c. 

RETALIA'TION (.) the act of returning 

©, like: for like; alſo to reward a perſon ac- 

.. cording to his deſerts, _ 

RETARD (V.) to keep back, delay, ſtop, 
Ir A'TION ($.) a hindering, fl 
ETARDA' )J a hindering, ſtopping ; 

— kee e putting off, &c. 

ETC (V.) to ſtraio, or endeavour to vo- 


3 


_ KET 
mit; alſo to firetch gr lengthen by vide 

Frets, (A.) Nothful, 
, negligent 3 alſo n 

ETE'NTION (8) a keeping, tetainin 
| holding back ; alfo that faculty of the x; 
vulgarly called memory, whereby yah 
things or ideas paſſed are kept in ſtore, u 
; uſed occaGonally, 


RETE'NTIVE a.) apt or nctioed ts e 0 
or kerp in memory; to Hold faſt; o rea rentle g 
uſe, &c. | ftp. 


RETIA'RII (S.) combatants among the | 
Romans, that reprefent Neptune, ot other 
gods, holding a trident in one hand, to won 
and a net in the other, to entangle theirs 


mies. 
RETINUE (s.) the waiters or attend 
a prince or nobleman, eſpecially upon 2 1 


ney, &c. 
RETIRE (V.) to draw back, withdry; | 
part, or go away. 
RETIRED (A.)] withdrawn; gone cf, 
parted ; alſo ſolitary or loneſome; with 
company, &c. | | 
RETIREDN ESS or RETIREMENT | 
privacy, loneſomeneſs, a departing from u 


+, LEG | 
RETORNE'L (S.) in Mufick, is a ſbort hy 
phony for many inſtruments that begin a 
bars before a ſong, and ſometimes play a 
in the middle now and then, and gene 


after it. 


it 'VE (S. 
or fore-m 


8 | EVEAL 

RETORT (V.) to toſs or throw back api beck: 
and commonly meant of a ſmart ry ryrl 
to 'a jeſt endeavoured to be thrown up! ehecial'y 


perſon. VEL A” 
RETO'RT(S.)'in Chymifty, is e 
times made of earth, and other times of i 
or glaſs, according as the nature of the mi 
ter requires, male in the form of 2 
drop. 
RETO'RTION (S.) a turning back an ax 
ment upon the uſer. 
RETRA'CT (V.) to deny or unfay whit 
perſon had before affirmed ; to recant. 
RETRACTA'TION or RETRA' 
(S.) a denying, unſaying, or recanting 
thing that a perſon had formerly fs 
written, 
RETREA'T (V.) to fall back, or go af 
a place beſieged or attacked. 
RETREA'T (S.) a retiring or coming 
from an attack in good order; allo 2 put 
go into to be quiet and undiſturbed. 
RETRE'NCH (v.) to diminiſh, cut > 
leſſen a perſon's expences, liberty, 
vilege ; alſo to caſt up, or make 3 ret 
ment, | 
RETRE'NCHMENT (S.) a leffening,* 
ting off, or abrideing ; in Fortificatin, 
taken for any ſort of intrenchment or © 
with a ditch and bre-ſt work, but py 
it is that which is behind another. 
 RETRIBU'TION (S.] a rewarding ot 


— 


1 


FIT 


R * 
yp decordng bo his merit for fivours er 
Are VABLE (A) that may be made 


tat which was loſt, to repair that which 
vn injured or b 


maged. 
ock sstox ('S.) the aft of moving 


FTROGRADA'TION (s.) an otderly or 
male goidg back wards, as it were fiep by 


FROSPECT (V.) to look backwards or 
meren, as of re-examining old ac- 
eounts, K. | | 
FTROSPE'CTION (S.) a looking of exa- 
ining backwards or what is paſt. 
FTURN (V.) to come back to the place 
from whetee "a perſon departed ; alſo to give 
tr reftore back that with. Which a perſon was 
mtruſted ; to requite or pay, &c, | 
TURN (S.) 2 coming back, an acknow- 


what is done,; in relation to the execution, 
of fuch writs, &c,cas were directed to them; 
uo the ſet day or time for each 35 
tur terms, peculiarly ſet apart for. the ſeve- 
ml forts of proceedings in any cauſe to be de- 
termined, | * 

EVE (S.) the bailif of a manour, the head 
or fore-man of a work, &c. 


EVE'AL (V.) to communicate, lay open, or 


EVEL V.) to roar, fing, rant, carouſe, &c. 
ehecial'y in the night-time. 

VELA'TION (S.) a communicating ſome- 
Wing that was before unknown, and ordi- 
urily is underſtood. of God's divulging his 
pill by ſome extraordinary method, or ſuper- 
atural means; alſo the name of one of the 
ek in the New Teſtament... - | 
ELLER (S.) a rioter, ranter, finger, &c. 
VEL-ROUT (S.) a noiſy, diſorderly com- 
uy of mobbiſh people, drinking, ing, 
anng, &c. | 
VELS (S.) ſports, maſks, balls, dancings, 
Hang of farces or comedies, &c. in noble- 
s or gentlemens houſes, colleges, inns 
# Courts, &c, ' 
VENGE (V.) to vent one's anger or diſ- 
N for a real or an imagi- 
ary fauit, 

VENGE ($.) the act of pouring out one's 
er upon another, for a fault committed by, 
a injury or affront received from another. 
VENGEFUL (A.) of a cruel, hard- 
ente diſpoſition, one that will not forgive 
þ cffence, but that requires the beight of 
faction for an injury or affront ſuſtain'd, 
« that watches all opportunities to do the 
or a greater miſchief for it. 

ENUE (S.) the yearly income that any 
en has to maintain himiſelf and family ; 
® the publick taxes, | 


good, of reco b | MIT 2 27 
IEVE (V.) to retover or call back 


klament, an anſwer, Cr. in Low, it is 2 
ertificate from ſheriffs or bailiffs concerning 


REV 


REVERBERATE'(V;) to rebound or beat 
| K r anon. 2s 
REVERBERA'”TION (S.) a beating down or 
' back of any thing; and in Chymuftry, it is 
| the cauſing the flame of the fire to beat down 
or back upon the metal in a furnace. | 
REVE'RBERATORY (S.) a furnace built 
for chymical operations, and ſo contrived by 
| being cloſe all round, and covered at top, 
as not to let the heat or flame have 
that ſt returns or beats down to the bottom 
of the furnace, 
REVE'RE (V.) to honour, reſpect, ſtand in 
awe of, 15 or dread. F 
RE'VERENCE (V.) to honour, reſpect, re- 
gard, value, or eſteem. 


{REVERENCE (s.) the awful and lowly 


eſteem that a generous mind has for his be- 
ne factors and ſuperiors, eſpecially God, arifing 
from the due eſteem of a well-inform'd and 
grateful mind. | 

RE'VEREND (A.) honourable, deſerving e- 

ſteem, &c, generally applied to holy perſons, 

things, or places, and eſpecially to the mi - 

niſters of religion, &c. 2 

REVERENNTIAL (A.) awful, reſpectful, 
ſubmiſſive, &c. ö 

REVERIE'S (S.) delirious ravings, mad or 
idle talk, conceits or fancies, 

REVE'RSE (V.) to undo, cancel, make void, 
repeal ; alſo to turn upfide-down, &c. | 

REVE'RSE (S.) any thing that is the con- 
trary to another; and on a medal or piece of 
coin, it is the arms or device ſtruck on the 
fide oppoſite to the head or principal; in 

Fencing, it is a back 77 Ye 

REVE'RSED (A.) turned -torvy ; and 
in Heraldry, when a man bears in his eſcut- 
cheon another reverſed, it is a diminution of 
honour, and imports his having raviſhed a 
maid or widow, or run away from his ſo- 
vereign's ſtandard, &c. and when a man's 
own eſcutcheon is entirely reverſed, it is a 
mark of his being a traitor, 

REVE'RSIBLE (A.) that is capable of being 
reverſed, 

REVE'RSION (S.) a coming or returning 

back; alſo the right a perſon has to an inhe- 
ritance or place of profit after the deceaſe of 
the preſent eee &c. 

REVERT (V.) to come or teturn back again 
from whence any thing firſt iſſued, &c. 

REVE'RTIBLE (A.) that may or can return 
from whence it came. 

REVICTUAL-(V.) to furniſh with food 
again, as a ſhip, town, &c, 

REVIEW” S.) a looking over again, or ſe- 
cond examination; and ia War, it is placing 
the troops of an army in the form of a bat- 
tle, and ſo making them file off before pro- 
per officers, to fee if the ſeveral companies 
are compleat, well-diſciplined, &c. 

REVYLE (V.) to call a perſon names, accuſe 

him of crimes, to taunt at, or reproach for 


ö 


| 


a zeal or imaginary fault, 
Ras” > K. 
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REVTSAL (S.) a looking over, or examina- 
tion afreſh; or a ſecond time: | 


REVTSE (V.) to examine or look over again, 


to review. | | 
RE-VTSIT (V.) to viſit or come to fee a per- 
ſon or thing again. 14 
REVEVE (V.) to come or bring to life again, 
to recover, renew or flouriſh again. 
RE. UNION (S.) a compoſing of differences 
between friends that wete fallen out, a join- 
ing, cloſing, or uniting again, things that 
Were brake. b ASE 
RE-UNTTE (V.) to make vp breaches or 
- quarrels+between. former friends, to join. or, 
put together again things broken or ſeparated, 
REVO'CABLE (A.) that may be recalled, 


; repealed, &c. | 
REVOEA'TION-(S.) a revoking, repealing, 
© annalling, or recalling, &c. | 

REVOKE (V.) to call back or deſtroy an 

order or law made, to repeal or difannul a 
- deed, to take away a commiſſion or truſt 
whereby. one perſon had impowered another; 
alſo to renounce or forfake an error of opi- 
nion formerly held or maintained. 
REVO LT (V.) to fell off or run away fro 
an army; party, opinion, &e. to riſe in 
arms againſt a prince or ſtate, &c,- 4 

REVO'LT (S.) a rebellion, falling off or 2 
Way, 4 deſertion, or forfaking. 
REVO'LTER (S.) one who turns rebel a- 
* againſt his vereign, or forſakes his religion, 
- cauſe, or party. WE a IN” IE 
REVOLVE (V.) to turn over or caſt about 

in one's mind; to turn round or move upon 
its on center or axis. . . 
"REVO'LVING (S.) confidering©thorovgh'y, 

turning round, or over in a perſon's mind. 

REVOLU'TION (S.) 2 turning or rolling 

round or about; and in Mrommy, is the cir- 
culation of any ſpbere or ſtar, till it return 
to the fame point from hence it began to 

move; and in State Affairs, it means any 
ſudden and great alteration in the govern- 
ment. 

REVU'LSION (S.) a pulling tl forcing | 
or driving bark; and in Phyfich, it is the 
turning a violent flux of humours from one 
port of the body to the other, | 


# : 


REWA'RD (V.) to pay or ſatiefy any perſan | 


for his labour to his content. 10 
"REWA'*RD (S.) # tecompenſe, or full ſatisfat - 
tion for any thing done. 
REWA*RDABLE (A.) ea 
being recompenſec. 
© RHABDO'LOGY (S.) the art of performing 
all manner of arithmetic compurations by 
certain inſtruments called Napier 's rods or 


- 


abb er worth of | 


bones. 
RHACHY'TIS (S.) the ſpins} marrow alſo 
- a diſeaſe very common to children; vulgarly 


4 
1 


© ealiedtherickete, which is an unequal nouriſh- [© 


| ing of parts, accompanied with 'z"looſeneſs, 
-fofrneſs, ard weakneſs of parts, a faiutneſs 
and drowſineſs, the head puffed up or ſwelled, 


1 4 * 
0 * 
0 T3 b * 9 Is ry ; : [IN 1 


; 


 RHEA (S.) by the old poets call'd the mots 


RHETORYCIANS (S.) perſons profeſſin 
_» ſkilled in the art of rhetotick. 


RHE'TORICK:(($.)-/the art of ſpeaking 


| 


y | | 
RHA'PSODY (S.) a colleQtion of paige, « 


RHETORICAL (A.) eloquent, or a Ge 


4 


and the parts below very lean, with prog 


| 

© beranees about the joirits, and freqy-,y — 
crookedneſs of bones, ſtraightneſe of bre,g bearit 
 "{welling of the abdomen, ſtretch that 


ng of 


hypocondres; coughing. &ec. 


of various authors, ſome proſe ſome vert 


and without connection, order, or diſpabtunlt 


of the gods. 


&c. full of flouriſhes or figures, aſter 1 
manner of the rhetoricians. 


Writing upon any fubjeft in the moſt cle 


manner, uſing all the beauties and cory LICE ($ 
ments of figure to influence and captivite 52, 25 
hearers, Kc. * ICH (4 
RHEU'M-(S.).a defloxion or fall of hume ordinary 
from the head upon the parts below, a; vill yie 
eyes, noſe, &. [CHES 
RHEUM &"TICK: (A.!) ſabject, inclined « 2 20 4 
or troubled with rheum ; alſo belonging oxen, 0 
the diſtemper called the rheumatiſm, chandiz, 
RHEU'MATISM (S.) a diſorder in the b ICHM 
commonly occafioned by cold, and known Virkfbire 
its frequent wanderings and change of borough 
' generally accompanied not only with a nun rerally 0 
neſs of the parts, but alſo an acute pain te, and 
' ſmall fever, ſwelling, and inflammation. tradeſme 
RHINO (S.) the cant name for ready m tw) me 
of any ſpecies. 4,444 ecnſideral 
RHINO'CEROS (S.) a large wil Indios be ings, a 
bearing a horn on his noſe, and his ſkin 10 brou 
of wrinkles like an elephant, which 6 counties ; 
penetrable with a ſword. whoſe tr 
RHOMBOI'DAL (A.) pertaining or be'ong pood tone 
to the:fipure called a rhomboides. hacious, | 
HOMBOTDES (S.) a geomet:ica! forr-f t is pover 
figure, whoſe: figes ard angles alſo are men, Kc. 
qual, yet fo that the two oppoſite {44 very confi 
argles are equal, being a figure beta bons; dif 
rhombus and paralielogram, takig ind 207 r 
the one a proportion of angles, and from ICHMO! 
other a corte of ſides. n the ſeat of 
RHO'MBUS (S.) with the Surge, à 1 8 bt much 
of bandage z and in Geometry, it u 8 years, wh 
ſided figure, whoſe fides are equa] and pi Came II. 
but the angles unequal, the two oppofie bo it, vaf 
being acute, the other two obtuſe. - and thereby 
| RHYMES (Sc) the ſimiltude of ſound r ang f 
ending of words, being like the une dont 12 n 
--6iferent inſtruments ; this way of dex (5,1 
or writing is uſed only in poetical pef raw, bear 
ances, and ſome of the beſt of wefrexgrs 
wrote blank, or with proſe en ing, 1 of the diſea 
the meaſure of the verſe is exactly dl ICKMAN 
RHUMBS, RUMBS, or RO MBO i pretty ot 
certain helifphericat or ſpiral lines OT hs ima 
lobe; but ia plain and Mercan: s governed 
they are repreſented by ſtraight lines I bor-ughy, 
go from the point where we fand. 2 ul fide, , 
or wind about the globe of the earth di wy 


RIC 


i 

eome to the pole and loſe themſelves ; they 
repreſent the 52 winds, or points of the ma- 
riners compals, and their uſe is to ſbew the 
bearing of any two places from one another, 
that is to ſay, upon what point of the com- 
gals any ſhore or Jand lies from another, 
aL S.) 4 piece of foreign: gold coin, worth 
zbout 10 ſhillings erliog 3 alſo a filver coin 
of {mall value. ba 


obſcene talk 

ASS AN DO or RI'BBRON (S.) ornamental, 
narrow fille, wove on purpoſe to wear round 
wmens heads, or tie their ſhoes, &c · 

11B5 (S.) thoſe fide-bones-that come from the 
luck - bone forward, and form the cheſt or 
gomach, &c. und on Sbip- board, they are 
thoſe fide-timbers commonly called futtocks. 
UCE (S.) an Indian corn or grain, of a ſmall 
67, and white colour. 

ICH (A.) poſſefſed of much wealth, extra- 
edinary good and valuable, as ground that 
vill yield or bear plenty of corn, &c. 

ICHES (S.) wealth of any fort or kind, 
1 21 abundance of money, corn, ſheep, 
oxen, ot any other fort of valuable mer- 
chandize. | 
[CHMOND (8.) in the Nerrö- Riding of 
Vrifbire, and dioceſe of Cheſter, is à large 
borough and town, well- built, ge- 
really of tone, fortified by a wall and caſ- 
te, ard inhabited by many gentry as well as | 
tndeſmen ; it has two churches, and fends | 
tuo members to parliament ; here a very 
eenſderable manufacture of woollen ftock- | 
ines, caps, Kc. is carried on, and are 
h brought in from all the neighbouring 
counties 3 it is built on the river Swwa/e, 
whoſe ſtream is very rapid, over which is a 
pood ſtone bridge; the market- place: is very 
hacious, and the ſtreets neat and handſome ; | 
it is governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 alder · 
men, &c. its market on Saturday is, weekly, 
yery confiderable, both for goods and provi- 
bon; diſtant from Lendon 175 computed, 
ind 207 meaſured miles. | 
ICHMOND (S.) in Surrey, was former 
the ſeat of ſeveral of the kings of England, 
but much neglected till within theſe few 
war, when the prince of Malu, now king 
Cage II. and his conſort, taking a king 
bo it, vaſtly improved its natural beauty, 
and thereby occaſioned a great reſort of nobi- 
Ey and gentty in and near the place; it is 
tout 12 miles diſtant from London. 

ICK (S.) a ſtack or heap of hay or corn, 
raw, beans unthreſhed, &c. 
ICKETS ($.) a diſtemper affecting the joints 
if the diſeaſed, eſpecially children. 
ICKMANSWORTH- (s.) in Hertfordſhire, 
i pretty con ſiderable country tawn, which 
his 2 ſma!) market weekly on Saturday; it 
governed by two conſtables, and two head- 
bor ughe; it ſtands low, and is watered on 
Ude, which renders the meadows moor - 


RIG 


RID (V.) to clear away,. or gain ground ; to 
do a great deal of buſineſs. | 
RIYDDANCE (S.) a getting clear of, a ſending 

away, a diſpatching of buſineſs expeditiouſly. 
RIDOLE (V.) tv ſhake or fift any thing thro” 
a heve, &c, 


gal Da (S.) debauchery ; filthy, nafty, | RI'DDLE E (S.) a fieve or ſtraining inſtrument 3 


alſo a hard and difficult queſtion wrapped up 

in obſcure terms, . 
RIDE (V.) to fit upon a horſe, or in a coach, 
cart, &c. and ſo move from place to -place 3 
and in the Sea Phraſe, it is when a thip's an- 
chor holds her faſt, and prevents her being 
driven away with the wind or tide. 3 
RIDERS (S.) thoſe that move from place to 
place on horſeback, in a coach, &c. alſo large 
pieces of timber, ſome in the hold, and 
others aloft, bolted on the other timbers, to 
ſtreng then them, when the ſhip is but weak - 
ly built ; alſo ridges of ſtone that run along 
the (ide of a vein of ore, 


| RIDGE (s.) the top of a houſe, or the long 


line formed by the meeting of the tiles, &c. 
alſo any edge or channel of ſtone or timber, 
&c. formed by cutting away a part of the 
whole. 

RIDGLING or RTDGEL (S.) the male of 
ane has been but half 
elt. 

RTDICULE (V.) to make game of, to render 
contemptible, &c. 

RIDFCULOUS (A.) impertinent, filly, idle, 
fooliſh, trifling, &c. 

RVDINGS (S.) particular diviſions of the 
county of York, called the ; Weſt, and 
North- Ridings © warts 


\RIDO'T TA (S.) a ball or entertainment of 


Gaging, dancing, inftrumental mufick, &c. 
RIFE (A.) frequent, common, univerſal. 
RFFLE (V.) to rob, ſtrip, pillage, plunder, 

or violently take away from a 
RI'F-RAF (S.) the meaneft or whrit fort of 

the people ; the dregs, reſuſe, or ſcum of any 

thing. 

RIFT (V.) to cleave, ſplit, or tear aſunder by 
violence. 

RIG (V.) to fit, dreſs, or cloath with all man- 
ner of necefſaries, eſpeciatly fpoken of fur - 
niſhing a ſhip with ropes. 

To rig about, to jump, ſkip, or play the 

wanton, to ramp, to be friſky, &c. 


4 RIGADOO'N (S.) a French dance performed 


by a man and woman in figures. 

RI'GGING (S.) a the- ropes belonging to a 
ſhip, eſpecially the maſt and yard; alſo 
ſort of cloathing, furniture, or a 25 
ſometimes ſo called. 

RIGHT (A.) ſometimes means -ftraight or 
even along, without inclining or bending one 
way or other ; alſo that which is juſt, fit to 
be done, or equitable, 
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RIN 


vilege in any thing. 
— — — ur- 1 
ns, h 
RVGHT JL A) Tl. . 
NOD (A.) ſevere, exact, ſtrict, . a 
-ichoſe obſerver of rule or difcipline, &c 
RYGOR or RI GOUR (8.) n, ſtiffneſs, 


-»harpneſs; coldnefs, &c; 
RI'GOROUS (A.) over raſh or — very 
tart or exact. c. 
RILL (S.) à ſmall ſtream of running water, a 
little brook or rivulet. 
RIVLLY (A.) full of running waters, ſtreams, 
2 brooks, or rirulets. 
— (S.) the extream border or edge of drink- 
c. 0 Ader 
RIME (8) a thick miſt, or {mall ſhower, 
that diſſolves gradually by the heat of the 


-- fan; 

RI'M MON (S.) an idol worſhipped in Damaſ- 

cus; by ſome it is ſuppoſed to be the Sun, 
others Saturn, and others Venus. 

RI'MY (A.) miſty, wet, hazy, foggy, 
damp, &c. 

RIND 8.) the outward ſkin of fruit, trees, 
Kc. that is, or may be; pared or pulled off. 
RIND (V.) to pare or pull off the outward 

bark. peel, or ſkin of trees, or fruit. 
RING (S.) an ornament of gold, ſilver, &c. 

frequently worn on the finger, and made in 

a circular form, and therefore the handles or 


liſting nieces of cannon, anchors, &c. are u- 


ſually called rings, they being as ſo many 
links of » chain; ancient'y they had a ſeal or 
ſignet engraved-on them to ſeal writings, &c. 
and are ſo uſed by ſome to this day ; the 
wearing of rings is very ancient, as appears 
by Gene/is xxviii. 18. and fevera) other places, 
as 2 tolcen of great reſaect; Pbarach gave 
Foſeph bis ring from off his fager 3 the Jews 
were ſo fond of them, that the women wore 
them in their ears and noſes; they were the 
enfigns of authority in princes an! great 
men; hiſtory aſcribes extraordinary effects to 


certain magical rings, upon which ſuperſti- | 


tious and magical figures were engraved or 
carved, &c. and which were wcrn by the 
dieluded to preſerve them againſt accidents of 
all kinds 3 ringt are now uſually put upon 
ee woman's fourth finger at marriage ; but 
75 the firſt uſe in this nation was at the eſpouſals 
or contract before; marriage. 
RING (V.) to cauſe bells to ſound. muſically, 
by a alternate pulling the ropes, or ftrikitg 
the clappers againſt the ſides ; alſo. to make 
3 eg apy hollow nt to ſound or make a 


RING. BOLTS (S, U * Sed, dre thoſe iron 
pins that are vſed to;bring.the-timbers to. 
NNO DOE (S.) a particular ſpecies of thoſe 
oi: fowls that has à circle! or ring of various-co- 

- Touted feathers round its necks. - 


In- EEA DER (S. ): one that 1s the dais | 


ner. promoter, or leader of a mob, riot, ty- 
malt, &c. 


| 


RMO or SATURN (8) a fold eye! 


RIS 


"arch and plane, like the horizon of an 
ficial globe, which farrounds that planet, | 
no where touches it. 

RING-STREA'KED (A.) wth that by 
round ſtreaks on the hair or ſkin, of a i 
rent colour from the reſt. 

RTNGWO OD (S.) in Hampſhire, 2 
whoſe houſes are thatch'd; it — 
market weekly on Wedneſday ; difttant fn 
London 57 computed, and 97 meaſured mil 

RI'NG-WORM (S.) 2 cutaneous diftew 
that riſes in an innumerable quantity of f 
puſtles, and ſpreads itſelf till it ſurrounc t 
part affected, if not timely ftopped, by 
ing with ink or copperas water, — 

RINSE (V.) to waſh out the ſoap, &c. 
cloaths, linen, &c. by drenching them 
in clean water. 

RIOT (S.) all manner of exceſs in eating 
drinking, debauchery, tumult, revelling, 
in Law, it is doing ſomething by a mob 
tumoltuous aſſembly, contrary to the 
and property of the ſubject, oo 
down of houſes, afſaulting perſons, & 
refuſe to join with them. 

RTOT (V.) to aſſemble unlawfully toget 
and break the peace, &c. to fing, rant, n 
drink, revel, whore, &c. 

RI'OTOUS ( * ) turbulent, unruly, kad, 
tra vaeant, debauched, &c. 

RIP V.) to cut up "the Qitches, ſeams 
ſewings of garments; to pull off the 
from the top or coverings of houſes, t, 

RIPE (A.) any thing grown to matuity « 
for uſe ; alſo a proper time to execute i 
ject, &c. 

RI'PEN (V.) to bring a fore to a hed, 
order to lance and let out the purulentn 
ter; to make fruit, corn, &c, fit fcr ut, 

RYPENESS (S.) maturity. fitneſs for ule 

RIPLEY (S.) in the Weft- Riding of Vn 
is a town of one ſtreet, three furlop 
length, ſeated on the river Myd, over ut 
it hes a bridge; the market is week) 
Friday ; diſtant from London 152 compu 
and 184 meaſured miles. 

RI'PPLE (V.) to glide or move along h 
or ſlowly, like the ſurface of the 1 
where the deſcent is ſmall; alſo tond 
the ſced - veſſels in flax, &c. 

RI PPON (8. ) in the Weft- Riding of Vt 
is an ancient and large corporate-town, 
at preſent a very neat, pleaſant, an 
built town, being agreeably ſituated 
two rivers, on a riſing ground; bot 
renders it moſt noted, is its marke. 
which is the fineſt and moſt beautiful 
of its kind in — it is govern 
mayor, aldermen, &c. and ſends tw 
bers to parliament ; its market is vd 
derable week'y on Thurſday ; difant 

Landen 158 computed, and 190 ie 
miles. 


RI'SBOROUGH (s.) in 


religious 
TUAL 
actions 
Nee upe 
ulage ot 
er churc 
ITUAL 


r woma 
VER ( 
water, th 
vithin tl 
"to 5 


ROA 


{mall town, ſeated on the hills, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
Laden 29 computed, and 34 meaſured miles. 
SE (V.) to aſcend or go upwards,. to get up 
or out of bed, to ſpring or come out of the 


ground, &c, K N 

FE (S.) the origin, beginning, ſpring, or 
av of any thing 3 the ad vancemeut or 
neſerment of a perſon from. a lower to a 
Il. E (A.) capable or able to laugh, a pro- 


1 enjoyed only by the human ſpecies. 

of - aal EN ss or RISIBFLITY (S.) che fa- 
unc alty of hughing. 

yy wal © or RISQUE (V.) to hazard, venture, 


or run the chance of any thing, 

Ker RISQUE (S.] the danger, hazard, or 
chance, whether a thing ſucceeds or not, 

ITES s.) the method, order, or rules to be 
chlerved in the folemn performance of any 


— | ego; affair. 

mob TUAL (S.) 2 ſervice- book, containing di- 
he 1 acts for the ſolemn performiog divine ſer- 
15 pulk Tice upon any occaſion, according to the 
ke, tige or cuſtom of ſome particular place 


or church. 

!TUALIST (S.) one that is very earneſt in 
the defending the religious ceremonies per- 
formed according to the directions of a ſer- 
nce- book or ritual. 

VAL (S.) one that is contending with an- 
uber for an eſtate or place; but eſpecially ap- 
pied to two or more perſons that are in love 
vith one and the ſame perſon, either man 
gr woman, 

VER (S.) a large flow or ſtream of freſh 
water, that comes from ſome ſource or ſpring 
vithin the land, and generally emp ties itſelf 
"to the lea, 

VET (v.) to faſten any thing very firmly, 


ſeams, 
"het 
„ Kc. 
nity e 
ute 1 


| bel. 


cr ule ehecially ſpoken of hammering or beating 
12. the end of a bolt or iron pin flat and broad 
urlop that goes through any thing, and thereby 


ver wh preventing its coming or being drawn out 
aan 


VET (S.) an iron pin, bolt, &c, uſed to 
put into hoops, or any thing that is not key- 
ed, and to keep it faft has the ſmall end, or 
that where the head is not, blunted, or beat 
z tomb wn like another head. 

LVULET (S,) a ſmall ſueam or current of 


pf 7h water ; à little river. 
wn, -DO'LLAR (S.) a German filver coin, 


worth about 4.5. 6 d. EnpliſÞ, 

ACH (S.) a Pliers o freſh-water fiſh, 
that is very ſcaly, 

| Dab (S.) the common highway, or place 
vtifol h bor travellers to paſs and repaſs with carriages, 
orten, and on foot; and in the Sea- Language, 


; tw 2 proper place for (hips to ancbor-in, when 
; very ey wait for winds, or tides, either to carry 
Jiftant tem out, or bring them in. 

0 mes AM (v.) to wander up and: down. from 


pace to place, without any ſettled intention 


a buſineſs to fix at any. | 


| ROC 
ROA'MER (s.) one that wanders, firagglery 


or rambles about. (9.6 nt ag9h1 

ROAN (S.) a colour for horſes, a bay, black, 
or ſorrel, intermixed with white or grey 
hairs ; alſo the name of a city in Framt, the 
capital of Normandy, one of the richeſt and 
moſt populous in the kingdom, being an atch- 
biſhop's ſee,” and bas 2 parlament. 

ROAR (V.) to cry out vehemently, to make 
2 great noiſe, * 

ROA RING (S.) the crying out aloud, or 
making a noiſe like a troubled fea, a diſtutb- 
ed lion, &c, 

ROAST (V.) to dreſs meat before the fire by 
turning round continually; that all the parts 
may alternately be equally applied to the fire; 
alſo to rally, chide, rebuke, expoſe, or ſhame 
a perſon, by declaring his folly and weakneſs 
openly or publickly. 

ROB (V.) to plunder or take thing away 
from another by violence. __ 

ROB S.) in Pharmacy, is the juice of fruit 
boiled away, and thoroughly purified, till it 
comes to a proper conſiſtence. 

ROBBERY (S.) an act of violence or theft, 
whereby one or more perſons take away the 


r 


RO BBINS (S.) ſmall ropes reeved or put thro* 
the oilet- holes of a fail under the head-ropes, 
which ſerve to make fatt or tie the ſails to 
the yards, 

ROBE (S.) any long gown or garment that 


covers the whole body. 


ROBU'ST (A.) ftrovg, hearty, ſtout, able 


to go through much labour and fatigue. 

ROCH- A'LLUM (S.) a mineral ſalt of a very 
aſtringeat or binding quality. 

RO CHDALE (S.) in Lancaſhire, ſeated in a 
vale upon the river Roche, is a good town, 
that has a large market weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 245 computed, and 175 
meaſured miles. 

RO'CHESTER (S.) in , is a very ancient 
city, fituate on the eaſt · ſide of the Medevay, 
in a valley encompaſſed with that river on 
the weft, over which it has a magnificent 
bridge, and with a weak wall and marſh on 
the other fide ; it hath undergone abundance 
of viciſſitudes, according to the times, and 
has been long incorporated, and ſent two bur- 
geſſes to parliament ever fince fuch ſummonſes 
have been uſd, viz from 26 Edward IV. 
It is an epiſcopal ſee, and governed by a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, and 12 
common-council-men, and hath weekly two 
markets, wiz. on Wedneſday and Friday; it 
conſiſts principally of one long ftreet, built 
with handſome houſes ; diſtant from Lenden 
27 computed, and 3 1 meaſured miles, 

RO'CHET (S.) 2 furplice or kwn 


garment, 
worn by biſhops for di ſtinction fake; alſo 
certain robes or mantles worn by the Eng- 
ee ACC 


ROCK 
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RO 
"hid a great way above the ſurface; in Scrip- | 


R OL 


(S.) a large maſs of fone firmly rooted 
grousd, which" ſometimes ſhoots its 


t 


rare, it has various meanings, and frequent! 
© FHgnifies h or desc ee 
RET (S.) an artificial fire-work, whoſe 
principal property is to fly or mount à preat 
eight in the air, and uſed to give ſignals to 
” armies, cities beſieged, &c. and alſo 


min the evenings of publick days of rejoicing, 


= fach as a king's birth-day, coronation,” &c. 


ROCKINGHAM'(S;) in Nerthampronfire, is 


a ſmall town, that has a weekly market on 
© Thurſday ; diſtant from London 6 5 computed, 

and 83 meaſured miles. : 
RO'CKLY (S.) r a ſmall village, 


noted for divers large ſtones Nike ſmall rocks, 


pitched up an end, from among which ſome- 
times guſh forth violent ſtreams of water, 
which the country folks efteem the fore- 
runner of a dearth, and therefore call them 
s-born, or famifſh rivers. WAY 
ROD (S.) ſometimes means the enſign of power 
or authority, ſometimes an inftrument of pu- 
piſhment, and ſometimes a meaſure for land, 
bricklayers work, &c. confiſting of 16 feet 
and a half in length, and as much in breadth, 
or 272 f ſquare feet. | | 
RODOMONTA'DO (S.) a noify and vain 
 boafting, bragging, Kc. 


ROE (S.) a ſpecies of deer. 
Koks or ROWS (s.) the milt of fiſhes, by 


Z 


ſome jmagined to be the ſperm or ſeed. 


'ROGA'TION (S.) an aſking, begging, or 


6 


praying, from whence the week immediately 
preceding bit ſunday, is called, in the Church 
_ Language, Regation-Week, becauſe anciently 


the priefis and people uſed to make extraor- 


dinary prayers and proceſſions about their ſe- 
yeral pariſhes, or diftrifts, for the fruits of 
the earth, &c. and alſo as a devout prepara- 
tion for Holy Thurſday, or that day on which 
Cbriſt's aſcent into heaven was celebrated. 
ROGUE (S.) a vile or naughty fellow, a com- 
mon cheat, &c. in the Cong Language, it 
is the fourth order of villains, ok tbea 


common neme to, them all, yet they divide 


daebauchery 


themſelves into ſeveral orders and claſſes, 
if one be in priſon, the reſt ſupply him with 
neceſſaries, for which reaſon they ſeldom be- 
tray the others, being thereto obligated by 
_... cath, which they keep inviolably ; they have 
their ſeveral wenches and places of meeting, 


where they laviſhly ſpend what they have | 


palawfully got, and wallow in all manner of 
= ry 3 their company is dangerous, 
"their lives deteſtable, and their ends miſe- 


rable. 


"KO'GUERY * Y aby fort. of villany or 


„ haven) i 
R Waggery or raillery. 


any, aich diollery, or merry 
O'GUISH (A.) indined 


% knaviſh,. or villainous ; alſo uolucky, arch, 


- 


+ waggiſh, c. 5 
KorL CS ſometimes ** ee 


LEE Io 
„„ - 


and 


to be wicked, | 


ROM 


_ of names; ſometimes a quantity of bo 


* of parebmient folded" one over andthey in [own 
_ fortn of a Cylinder 3 3\fo the Hiker genus. 

| 7 N A5 printing - pre fg are called %, . th 
ROLL. (V.) to lay a thing flat or och 17 
a ſtone, Kc. al to turn or pon iy t 1 


ROTLER (S.) a long bandage to fy; 


| 


| 


thing over and over. 


children in ; alſo a round piece bf wo! ty of 
to Tay under any beavy or great weigh 10 Agen 
fone, iron, or timer, in Order to m4 rpublicl 
from one place to another ; alſo the ty ch 
cal inſtruments made of wobd ot flew Cejar ar 
make the walks in a garden bat g aut 
ſmooth, &c. wah wrote ar 
RO'LLING-PRESS (S.) an infrument g Ai but 
trived to print or make impreſſions dym Ph. 
per, fiſk, &c. of pictures, writings, Aran t 
that is engraved upon copper, blvet, ja tizmatic 
or braſs plates, &c. | becteded 
ROLLS [S.) the houſe, office, or mm 
Chancery-Lane, Lond, where the rec ift 
chancery are kept, which originalh inc. 
builr for the entertainment of convertl il ME-SC 
by kern Henry III. but they abuficg 4 e 
of hoſpitality, by their extraordinary in Ni out 
larities, king Edward III. aboliſhed it, re, at 
appropriated it to the uſe it is now « 5ruga 

, þ after 
Maſter of the Rolls, he who has the ch HE 
of the records, and in abſence of the PAIN EY 
cellor fits 3s judge. mon!) 
ROLLS OF PARLIAMENT ($.) the the ſe: 
nuſcript regiſters of the acts and proc kn the 
of that court. e, and 
ROMAN (A.) ſomething belcnging to, WAR ©» tt 
or after the method or practices of the de mad 
mans, or old inhabitants of Fah. ung, a 
ROMANCE (s.) a feigned ſtory, , 20d 
wrote in proſe, and ſometimes in vert, nich very 
commonly upon the ſubject of love of RP"; 
wherein abundance of enthufiaftical fen 
introduced, which renders the reading of ut by. th 
in general prejudicial, by miſpending of me, a 8 
and giving an ill tincture to the imagna pry peop 
and fiuffing the memory with rubbiſh, þ e drow 
ing good qualities out of charaQter, and RP of t 
falſe images of life, and thereby t © hy 
dung people to be indiſcreet in fre id fer 
hora and the other paſſione, and there a high 
only vex and diſappoint their parti x mark 
guardians, but frequently bring upon | 1; fret 
ſelves mĩ: fortuner not to be recovered 4 wy fro 
life-time, — m 
ROMA'NCE (V.) to trifle and talk NDEAU 
the truth, to tell lies, &c. | mo 
ROMA'NCER (S.) a teller of lies, u . 1 
tor of falſe ſtories, &c. © pur] 
RO'M ANIST (S.) ore that profeſſes m * Da ( 
" pions, and abets the practices of thes t the 6 
of Rome. 1 a= 1 
ROMAN (S.) the inhabitants of the 4 2 
Rome; but generally this mrans the dor 2; 
firſt inhabited it, 4nd formed and na a Quangit 
beat people, wo conquered [> ms" WW + inc 


* 
* 


— . * hd Ex» 1 


+3, 3x - 
ROO 
ben ende who.t bi ſeemed to, have = 
„ue more for commanding and warlike af- 
In, than for, cultivating of ſciences porely 
ye, and good. literature, in which 
15 made but a, mean appearance, till by 
tending their dominions, they learned phi- 
blophy, &c. of the Greeks , their, greateſt 
rity of language, &. is almoſt confingd to 
iu ages ar Centuries, one the ag of t 
eiblick, and the other the firſt of the 
gomarchy, ad . chiefly in tbe reigns of 
[ir and Ag; within this interval, all 
thoſe authors that the ſchobls call clafficks, 
wrote and appeared, of which we have ittle 
kf: but, a few poets and hiſtorians, none of 
tte philoſophers and orators but Cicero ; the 
Jinan bad almoſt no inclination for the ma- 
timaticks, and few. of their writers have 
peceeded thetrin. — 12 . 
WMANTICK (A.) mad, frenfcal, Gly, 
i, trifliog, belonging to, or ſavourint of a 


nne 27 SPE 
ME-SCOTT or PE'TER-PENCE (s.) 
m 2 yearly acknowl t of one penn 
wid out of every family to the biſhap of 
ne, at the feaſt of St. Peter. 

VMISH (A.) ſomething that belongs to, or 
p after the manner of the people or religion 
MNEY or RU'MNEY (S.) in Nut, 
mmogly called New Romney, upon account 
f the ſea's retiring, about. a, mile and a, balf 
um the place where it uſually flowed to be- 
ue, ard thereby rendering the old port uſe 
s, ſo that a new part and towu was forced 
be made and built, which. is that now de- 
bing, and which, is one of the Croque; 
rt, and has been endowed by ſund: y princes 
rich very large Ng. though now. much 
ccd; for till x 5 ard I. ann 1287, 
| as very populous, and had five ghurches, 
put by the breaking, in of the ſea at that 
ime, a great tract of land was overflowed, 


ng o - 

wigh NV people, and great numbers of. cattle 
dib. ne drowned, the haven. ſpoiled, and the 
„ of the river Rocher turned; this di- 
e burt the place, that at preſent it is 
1 fa" bd fferent y peopled, though it is ſeated 
\ ther * high hill of gravel and ſand, and has a 
rare market for proviſions weekly on Satur- 
upon it returns two members to parliament ; 


Want from Landen 61 computed, and 72 
he: (ured miles, 

NDEAU. or ROUND- O. (S.) in Mufick, 
a mon name to all thoſe airs or tunes 
end with the firſt part or flraln, for 
Which purpoſe they are marked with the 


efFes tht "ds Da Capo, or letters D. C. Ggnifying 
f the it the firſt part wuſt be begun or played 


er again, 

PD (S.) a meaſure of length containing 40 
=, or 220 yards ; and in Land Meaſure, 

* Juanfity of land 40 poles long, and one 

nc, and ſo conſequently containing 40 

Pare perahes or poles, which is the fourth 

an acre ; anciently it meant ails a 


cat, from, whence the fettival called H. 


ROS 


reed Day took its name, which is the ame 
with the feait of the Holy-Crofs,, 1 00 
OO D-LOFT (S.) a ſhrine. upon which a 
crucifix was formerly uſed to be put or placed. 


ROOF (S. the top or upper part of à hauſe or 


other building. 8 51 . L 
ROO'F-TREES (S.) in a Sip, are. thoſe 
timbers, made of light wood, to from 
the half-deck to the fore · caſtle, and bear up 
he gratings and ledges whereon the nettings 


, &ec. 1 88 . Annen 

ROOK (S.) a. fort: of crow 3 allo a chest or 
common ſharper. 

ROOK (V.) to cheat a perſon by any pretence 
whatever ; alſo to win his money at gaming 

by falſe cards, dice, &c. | 

ROO'KERY S.) a place full of high trees, 
where rooks chuſe to build their neſts, and 

. ordinarily haunt or reſort to. 

ROOM (S.) fometimes means 2 particular 
chamber or diviſion in a houſe ; and forne- 
times. univerſally ſpace ſufficient to act or do 
ary thing in. j ae :3atidre: Bak. 

ROO'MY A.) a, hou'e or other, place that is 
large in ſpace, or that is long and wide, 

ROOST (V.) to go to reft, or ſleep in a place 

after the manner of fowls or birds. 

ROOST (S.) a ftick, or reſting- place for birds 
to ſleep on, &c, _ * 

ROOT (S.) that part of a tree or plant that 

. ſpreads, or extends itſelf in the ground down 
wards, whereby the tree or plant receives 
nouriſhment, and by means whereof it grows, 
thrives, and comes to maturity ; alſo the 
ſource, ſpring, or beginning; and in Mathe- 
maticks, it is that number or quantity which 
being multiplied or involved into itſelf, pro- 
duces another quantity called the ſecond po- 

er, or ſquare thereof; in Grammar, it is an 
original, &c, word, from whence many o- 
others are derived, &c. | | 

ROPE (S.] any, cord or matter twiſted toge- 
ther in ſtrands or threads. 

ROPE (V.) to grow thick as ſome liquors 
do, which renders it of fuch a confiſtecce, 
that the matter will pull out like warm 
wax, K. | | 

RO'PE-YARN ($.) the yarn or matter of any 
rope untwiſte dt. 8 

RO PV (A.] limy, clammy, &c. * 

RO RID (A.] dewy, meiſt, wettiſh, damp, 
humid, K. 5 0 

RO'SARY (S.] an office in the church of 
Rome, made up of five or fifigen tens of 
beads, each ten beginnicg with a Pater aſter, 
to direct them to ſay ſo many Ave Marias, 
in bonour of the Virgin Mary ;, this number 
of Ave-Marias is faid in commemoration 
of the five joyful, the five afflicting, and the 
five glot icus myiteries cammunicated to the 
Virgin; the five joyful myſteries. are the an- 
nunciation, her viſitation of Elzabeth, the 
birth of our Ss viour, the purificatioo, am 


Chriſt's diſputing with the deRors in the 
dem · 
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ſpoken or divulged. 
RO'SELAND (S.) in Corntvall, near Falmoutb- 
Haven, is 2 diftrict of very fertile ground, 


ROSICRU'CTANS (S.) a ſect of men, called 


appeared in Germany in the be- 
Ea century. Thoſe who 
are admitted, called the brethren, ſwear fide- 
- lity, promiſe ſecreſy, write bieroglyphicaliy, 
and oblige themſelves to obſerve the laws of 
the „ which propoſes the re-eſtabliſhing 
of all diſciplines and ſciences, eſpecially phy- 
beck, which according to them is not under- 


Kood, and but ill practiſed ; they boaſt of | 


- excellent ſecrets, and particularly tlie philo- 
ſopber's ſtone; they affirm" that the antient 
_— philoſophers of Egypt, the Chaldeans, Magi 
of Perſia, and Gymneſephiſis of the Thdies, 
+ woght the ſome doctrine with themlelves, 
RO'SIN (S.) the ſame with rein, which fee, 
RO'SLAND-{(S.) land covered with heath or 
ling ; alſo mooriſh, boggy ground- 
ROSS (S.) a free borough town, in Hereſord- 
ire, whoſe market is weekly very large on 
, both for cattle and all ſorts of provi- 
Gons ; it is a handſome- bulir town, confifting 
of two fireets, esch half a mile long, that 
croſs one another in the middle, containing 
- - about- 300 houſes ; diſtant from Londen 91 
computed, and 117 meaſured miles. 
RO'STR A' velgarly RO'STRUM (S.) in the 
old Roman OEcomomy, was the plate of com- 
mon-pleas at Rome, where a pulpit was e- 
rected, ornamented with the ſteme or fote- 
fronts of the ſhips of the Antiates, hom 
they had overcome; from this place they 
pronounced the publick oratiens to the peo- 
ple, from whence any pulpit or place for 
= publick plexder, preacher, &c. is called by 


this name. | | 
RO'SY (A.) full of or like to roſes ; all 
ſpoken of perſons, whoſe fpirits are much 
raiſed, and their faces look very red, either 
with the heat of the fire, or the effect of 


ſtrong liquor, &c. 
_ (S.) a diſtemper that affeQs ſheep, 2 


contagious, ſpreading itſelf through 


ROU 


| whole flock, and frequent! 

l y kills abundang 
ROT (V.) to decay, periſh, putrify, or « 
ſume away. 

RO'TA 8.) the Latin name for a wheel; ;| 
a court or juriſoiction at Rome, compoſed 
twelve prelates, who judge by appeal all m 
ters eccleſiaſtical and civil arifing between 
clergy : They are called the audit of 
rota ; this court is compoſed of perſons of 
vers nations, whereof there are eight | 
Hans, viz. three Romant, one Tuſcan, « 

one Poloman, one Ferrara, 
one. Venetian; one Frenchman ; two . 
miards 3 and one German z they have on 
privileges, and wear a violet-coloured rl 
and a band of the ſame colour a& 
their hats. ; 

ROTA'TION (S.) an orderly and 1 
moving round, or fucteſſion. 

RO'T-GUT (.) ver; {mall beer, or poor, 
dinary, ſour liquor, © 

ROTHERHAM: (S.) in the . Riu 
Yorkſhire, ſeated on the river Dm, « 
which it has a ſtately ſtone bridge; it i 
handſome, neat town, whoſe houls 
built generally of ſtone; it Has a great nur 
weekly on Monday for corn, cattk, : 
provifions ; diſtant from London 115 0 
puted, and 141 meaſured mi es. 

RO'THWELL (S.) in Nortbamptonſoire, is 

pretty good town, w market is week 

on Monday; diſtant from London 53 © 
puted, and 69 meaſured miles. 

RO'TTEN (A.) decayed, periſhed, corruzt 
— alſo when ſpoken of mold, bo 
dung, &c. for gardens, it means fitted 
the purpoſe of enriching the ground, &c, 

ROTU'! NDITY (S.) roundne(s. 

ROVE (V.) to wander or move about in 
place to place in a rambling, unſettled, 1 
determined manner. 

ROVER (S.) a wanderer or rambler, an 
ſetttled in that is continually going 
ploce to place. 

ROUGH (A.) ' uheven, unpoliſhed, 

| hairy, rude, boiſterous, untaught. 

ROUNCEVAL PEASE (S.) a lage, 
fort of green peaſe, 

ROUND (A.) any thing circular, that is 
or globular, that is ſolid. 

ROUND (S.) a ring or circle; alſo 2 g 
through or about a diviſion as a Wache 
in the night, an exciſe officer, 4 cov 
ble, &c. 

ROUND (V.) to file, ſaw, or cut off 
edges or corners of any thing to make 
reund and ſmooth. = 


After 


BY 


mafler 


TJ Rand in the Ear, to chide or revt pre, be 
fon ſeverely. * ros 
RU DEL, RO'UNDELAY, or RO bieder of } 


(S.) a fong that begins and ends with 
fame words, or a tone that begins and 
with the fame ſtrain. g 

RO UND- HEADS (S.) a nick name 8 


K 


ROY 


I's time, who r them- 
hy petting” « road bb or diſh upon 
their heads, arid cutting their hair by the 
brims or edges t . 
LWUND-HOUSE (S.) a in or near the 
glee where the conftable and watchmen 
keep their guard in the night, and where 
they ſecure perſons guilty of diſorders in the 
mit, to bring them before the magiſtrate 
next morning; and in a Ship, it is the up- 

room or cabbin in the ftern where the 


ef, maſter lies, 

wo 3 MUND-TOP (S.) a floor or frame of boards 
ve x kid upon the croſs trees near the head of a 
ed rol las maſt for the men to ſtand upon to furl 


1nd lovſe the fails, &c. | 
OUSE or ROUZE (V.) to awake, call or 
aule to get up z to ſpur, excite, or forward ; 


% to ſore warn; in Hunting, the raifing or 
oor, farting of a beaft out of his den Into the 

thace, &c. 
dog QUT (V.) to make a great noiſe and buſtle, 
m, 0 t examine or thoroughly ſearch into or 
1 1 among Cloaths, &c. alſo to dig or turn up 
uſes the ground in a garden; alſo to turn or force 
t mar troubleſome perſons out of a houſe, com- 
th, a pay, haunt, &c, alſo to beat or overthrow 


army. 
UT (S.) a great noiſe, buſtle, complaint, 
enquiry, or ſearch after any thing; alſo a 
mob, riot, or publick diſturbance ; in Tra- 
wing, it is the way or courſe that is laid 
bn or taken by an army or private perſons 
to go to a place deſigned. 
OW (S.) a rank or orderly range of building, 
— ke 78 things. WY 

) to carry or convey 2 a 
bot, ſhip, Kc. upon the water with the 
82 bars. 

L (S.) the points or prick les of 
pur; and in hens. it is ari iſſue made 
0 the neck by opening the fleſh, and drawing 
tain of filk or thread, &c. through the 
tape of the neck ; alſo an iſſue made in a 
borle's belly; alſo a ſmall round ftick to 
1 4 long towel on to wipe perſons 


4 R (S.) one who forces a boat along 
don the water with an oar or oars. 


Hem (A.) kingly, of or belonging to a 


10 tier of Hergfordibure, and part of the town 
ee eee; it is 2 good town and 
n W inhabited, having a great corn market 
ame f wy wage poor 8 which time LI 
TY be Lg? all forts of proviſions ; 


wes 


13 computed, and 38 meaſured 


RUF 


RUB (v.) to puſh or ſcrub cloſely and ſwiftly 
one thing upon another backwards and for - 
warde; at the game of bowls it means to 
incline inwards towards the jack, 


inſtruments for that purpoſe, 
ſuch as large files to take off ruſt or ſuper- 
fluous iron, or other matter about any 
thiog; and ſometimes pluſh coſhions uſed 
by the hatrers, &c. alſo a common! phraſe 
in ſports, meaning that one of the parties 
muſt win two games out of three, or two 
together, | 

RU”'BBISH. (S.) any fort of goods that is 
ſpoiled or of little value; alſo the waſte and 
dirt made in erecting or repairing a build- 


» &c, 

RUBRICK (S.) a rule or direction put into a 
— — — to 2 — order or 
manner of its being uſed, &c. which formerly 
uſed to be writ or printed in red ink, 

RU'BY {S.) a gem or diaphanous precious ſtone 
of a ſcarlet colour, which, when 
good in its kind, is of equal value with a 
diamond. 

RUCTA'TION ( 8.) a belching or depraved 
motion of the ſtomach, occaſioned by an ef- 
ferveſcence there, whereby vapours and other 
windy matter is ſent out of the mouth, 
which is acid and ſtinking. 

RU'DDER (S.) in a Ship, is that piece of 
timber that hangs at the tern-poft, havi 
four, or five or fix lrons called pintles fa 
to it, by which it is hang or faſtened to the 
gudgeons of the ſtern-poſt, this is what go- 
verm or bridles the 

W (S.) red earth, commonly called red 


chalk. 

RU“ DD (A.) red, or inclining thereto, of a 
lively briſk colour or countenance. 

RUDE (A.) unmannerly, clowniſh, uapo- 
liſhed, ignorant, undecerit, &c. 

RU'DIMENTS (S.) the firſt elements or prin 
ciples of arts and ſciences, 

RUE (S.) a garden herb very uſeful in phy- 
fick, &c, 

RUE (V.) to repent, mourn, or ſmart for 
any thing paſt. 

RU'EFUL (A.) mournful, ſorrowful, grieve 
ous, trou &c, 

RUFF (S.) an old-faſhioned double band, quilted 
122 up like the top of womens head - 

RUFF (V.) in Falenry, is when 2 hawk hits 
her prey but does not truſs it; and in Cards 
Playing, it is trumping a card in order to 
win it, 

RU'FFIAN (S.) an aſſaſſin or bloody villain, 
a murderer, &c. , 

RU'FFLE (V.) to hy in plaits or ſolde, to 
adorn or ornament ſhifts, &c. at the 


_  -* 
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. . » 
RUM 

RU'FFLEFS (S.) an ornamental addition to the 
arms of the ſhirts or ſhifts of men and 
women. 

RUG (S.) a warm wollen coverlid for a bed; 
alſo-a ſhagey ſort of great-coat to wear in 
cold and wet weather, 

RUGBY (S.) in Warwickfpire, a ſmall town 
muth inhabited by butchers, has a good 
market weekly on Saturday; diftant from 
Lenden 92 computed, and 126 meaſured 
miles. ; 

RU'GELY (S.) a handſome, well built town in 
Staffordſhire, finely Htuzted near the river 

Trent; yet its weekly market on Tueſday is 
t ſmal) ; diſtant from Londen 99 computed, 
3nd 126 meaſured miles. 

RU'GGED (A.) rough, ſhaggy, uneven alſo 
-wbuſt, ſtronꝑ · hearted, &c. 

RU'IN or RUINA'TION (S.) miſery, de- 
ſtruction, &c. 

RU'IN (V.) to undo, ſpoil, waſte, deſtroy, 
overthrow, &c. 

RU'INATE (V.) to lead or bring to miſery, 
want, or deſtruction, &c. 

RU'INOUS (A.) decaying, going to miſery, 
wanting, repairs, ready to fall down, &c. 

RULE (V.) to govern, command, or or- 
der 3 allo to draw lines by the fide of any 
thing · 

RULE (S.) a guide or direction whereby to 
do any thing; a tated maxim, oi received 


precept. 

RUM (S.) a ſpirituous liquor diſtilled or drawn 
off from ſugar. | 

RU*'MBLE (V.) to make a noiſe like the roll 
ing of = large ball upon a hollow floor, &c. 

RU'MFORD (S.) in Ee, is a great tho- 
rough-fare town, that has two large markets 
weekly, viz, Tueſdsy fer cattle, and Wed- 
neſday for corn; diftant from Lond:n 10 
computed, and 11 meaſured miles. 

RU'MIA or RUMILIA (S.) a s which 
the Remans invoked to take care of their 
ſucking children, called anciently Ruma ; 
when ſacrificed to this goddeſs, they 
offered only milk and water mixed with ho- 


rey. 

RU'MINANT (A.) chewing the cud. 

RU*'MINATE (V.) to chew the cud ; to pon- 
der or think ſedately and often upon a thing 
, or bufineſs, both paſt and to come. 

RU'MINATION (S.) a chewing the cud, or 
a return of that food out of the ſtomach 
Which was taken in too haſtily, | 

RU'MMAGE (V.) ſometimes means to re- 


3 
U'MMER (s.) # particular fort of drinking - 
* wa 97 1—— 
RUMNEY-MA'RSH ($.) 4 ſpacious level, 
| 3 


| 


. * 


RUN 


foutteen tmiles long and eight broad, of f, 


richeſt paſture in Eng/and ; gained our « — 
the ſea by little and little, but it — 4 ok 
healthy for people to live in, which oc. — 
ſions it to be but thinly inhabited; though i — 
is largely privileged and incorporated by the mo 
name of the bailiff, twenty four jurats, a, 
commonalty of Romney-Marſp, who my * 
hold a court from three weeks to this en 
weeks, in which they can hold plea for l MP 
cauſes and actions real and perſonal, cin | 
and criminal; can annually chooſe four ju 7 
tices of the peace beſides their bailiff, which j 
wich many other privileges, was deſigned ; uh 
an encouragement for people to go and {et * 
there, but the unhealthineſs of the plac j WR, 
too great a diſcouragement for many to fh to th 
there ; though all ſorts of cattle thrive ax RUSH 
fatten there very ſoon, 

RUMOR (s.) a report, fame, or ia &, 
talk of any thing, as the death of a prin RUSH | 
the defeat of an army, &c. 123 

RU MOUR (V.) to relate, tell, cr ip Ris 
abroad, to report or put into common far t great 
or talk. Rss 

RUMP (S.) that part of the hinder pan 2 
any creature next adjoining to the tail, deaths 

RU'MPLE (V.) to diſpleaſe, diſorder, ver W'SSE” 
teaze ; alſo to tumble, creaſe, or put cu le u 
order filk, tuff, &c. green 

RU'MSEY (S.) in Hampſpire, a large ante ST ' 
corporate town ſeated upon a good river, a Ao. 
much inhabited by clothiers ; it is goven ;ron thi 
by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen au UST (4 
twelve burgeſſes, and has a good mark iron, & 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Lada RN bacon. 
computed, and 79 meaſured miles, WSTIC 

RUN (V.) to move or go very ſwiftly i rerly ; 
place to place, either on land or water, 88 

Run of a Ship, is that part that gou cowniſh 
der water, and which gradually diminil USTIC} 
from the floor-timbers till you come to mash ff 
ſtern poſt, dental pt 

RU'NAGATE or RU'NAWAY (S.) 2 6 or eract 
ſenter, a rover or wanderer, one that | hacked « 
a reguler ſettlement for chaoge and fenting th 
riety, Kc. USTIC 

RU'NDLE (S.) in Heraldry, is the fu were — 
repreſentation of a round ball. wuntry a 

RU'NDLET (S.) a ſmall caſk eſpecially srl 
to put ſpirituous liquors in, being of at mong th 
certain gauge or quantity. Waths, a 

RUNGS (S.) in a Ship, are the ground toy ory (4 
bers that lie athwart the keel, and um rain, 
make the floor, wether, 

RU'NICK LANGUAGE (S.) that whit T (V.) . 
now called the Sclawonick, being that ute der ©, in 

the old Geths, Danes, Ce. UT 6.) t 

RU'NNER (S.) ſometimes means the . 21G fl 
ſtone of a mill; ſometimes a perſon that Grmage me 


the faculty of going or moving ve 
ſometimes one that is kept to get or cas 
telligence, collect money, &c. mere 
means a day-book in a brewer s comp 
houſe ; and ſometimes a rope on {1p 


RUT 


that is part belonging to the garnet, &c. 
reeved through a block, &c. 


f the 


ut of RUNNING STA*TIONER (S.) a hawker 
Y uns or cryer of news- papers, &c. about the 
occſ· greets. 

ugh it rUNT (S.) any thing that is very ſmall or 
dy the low of ſtature, eſpecially ſpoke of cows, 


$, IQ 
) may 


oxen, c. that are the breed either of Wales 
or Sctland ; when applied to other things they 


| thre Ire commonly called dwarfs, 
for NN RUPEE (S.) an Eaft- Indian coin of about 27 
„ Girl p-nee fterling in value. 


ur job 
which 
ned 4 
d (ett 
place f 
to ity 


RUPTURE (S.) a quarrelllag or falling out 
among friends; in Surgery, it is what is vul- 
gary called burſtenneſs, or falling down of 
the inteſtines caw], &c. into the groin. 

RURAL (A.) fomethiog relating or belonging 
to the country. 

RUSH (S.) a plant or tall graſs uſed for many 
purpoles, eſpecially for the weaving of mats 
for floors, and the ſeats of chairs. 

RUSH (V.) to run in or upon a perſon or place 
na haſty, rude manner. | 

RU'SHINESS (S.) a being full of, or having 

2 great many ruſhes growing in a place. 

RUSSET (S.) a dark brown colour, uſed for 

ordinary coarſe cloath to make country mens 

deaths of, 

WSSETIN (S.) a fine, juicy, pleaſant- taſted 

apple with a rind or ſkin, commonly one part 

zreen, and the other of a ruſſet colour, 

WST (V.) to ſpoil as bacon does, or to be 

covered with a red cruſt like unuſed poliſhed 

iron that ſtands in a damp place. 

UST (S.) a canker or cruft that grows upon 

on, Kc. alſo a rank, diſagreeable ſmell in 

dacon, &c. 

WSTICAL (A.) rude, clowniſh, unman- 

terly ; alſo violent or forcing. 

USTYCITY or RU'STICALNESS (S.) 

cowniſhneſs, unpoliſhednefs, violentneſs, &c. 

USTICK (A.) in ArchiteFure, is a fort of 

rugh ſtrong building, more like the acci- 

ental productions of nature, than the nice 


S.) 3 „ed methods of art, the ſtones being 

hat lea tacked or pecked in dents or holes, repre- 

| and lenting the waſhing away of water, &c. 
USTICK GODS (S.) among the Ancients, 

+ figure vere *__ ſuppoſed to preſide over 

; country affairs. 

cially "SU STLING (s.) the noiſe of a horſe, &c. | 

of at imong the boughs of a tree, or of new fiik, 


craths, armour, &c. 

USTY (A.) iron corroded and covered with 
OOO APY by ſtanding expos'd to the 
weather, 

UT (V.) to cry out, male a noiſe or roar as 
een do in the ſeaſon of coupling. 

UT G.) the act of coupling together of deer, 
&. allo the mark or track that any fort of 
armge makes on or in a road, 

"THEN (S.) in Denbighſhire, North Wales, 
#2 krge well-inhabited and corporate town, 
torerned by two aldermen and burgeſſes; it 
Nah a great market weekly on Monday ; 


8 AB 


diſtant from London 1 50 computed, and 184 
me2ſfured miles. | 

RU'THFUL ( A.) ſorrowful, compaſſionate, 
tender-hearted, &c. 

RU"TLANDSHIRE {S.) is the ſmal'eft county 
in England, being but about forty miles in 
circumference, though at preſent larger than 
formerly, of almoſt a circular form; the air 
being free from fogs is ciear and wholeſome, 
and the foil fruitful; it is in the dioceſe of 
Peterborough, and contains about 3 300 houſes, 
and the moſt parks of any ſhire in England 
in proportion to its bigneſs ; it yields plenty 
of corn, cattle, wool and wood ; it is di- 
vided into five hundreds, in which are 48 

' pariſhes and 2 market towns. 

RY or RYE (S.) a ſhore, ſtrand, or bank of 
the ſea, &c. alſo the name of one of the 
cinque- ports of England, which is a market, 
ſea-port, and borough town in the rape of 
Haſtings, in the eaſt part of Suſſex, bordering 
upon Kent, conveniently ſituated at the mouth 
of the Rether upon a bay; it is a town of no 
great beauty, being inhabited chiefly by 
fiſhermen ; yet is govern'd by a mayor and 
jurats, and ſends two members to parliament, 
and as it ſtands over-againſt Diepe in Ner- 
mandy, it is much frequented by paſſengers in 
times of peace; it has two markets weekly, 
Viz, on Weineſd:y and Saturday; diſtant 
from Linden 46 computed, and 64 meaſured 
miles; it is alſo the name of an inferior ſort 
of bread corn, 

RY'GATE, REY'GATE or RHTEGATE 

(S.) in Surrey, is pleaſantly fituated in a val- 

ley called Holme-Dale ; it is a pretty large bo- 

rough town, that ſends two members to par- 
liament, and has two conſiderable markets, 
viz. one werkly on Tueſday, the other 
monthly; in the remains cf the ruin'd caſtie 
is a vault of a great depth, at the end of 
which, is a room large enough to contain 

500 perſons, in which, it is reported, that 

the barons met in council againſt king Jobn ; 

in and near this town is gotten excellent 
fullers earth; diftant from Lond:n 20 com- 
puted, and 24 meaſured miles. 
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S the eighteenth letter of our alphabet, and 
I eſteemed a ſera- vowel, that takes its proper 
force and ſound from the vowel that follows, 
though ſometimes from that which comes 
before it; in Building, iron bars bent in this 
form are called by this name, uſed to prevent 
decayed walls from falling, &c. this letter in 
many words is not pronounced though writ- 
ten, ſuch as iſland, wiſcaunt, Cc. in News- 
Papers and books of Geography, Sc. it is a 


contraction for the word ſouth. 
SABA'OTH (S.) one of the names of God 
4Y 2 | among 
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SAB 


among the Fer, ſignifying hoſts or armies, 

which — interpret to be angels, ſome the | 
ſtars, and others the faithful here on earth, 
that are always ready to fulfil his will ; and 
ſome the duty of thoſe women who watched 
at the door of the tabernacle, and kept guard 
there in the night-time, 

SABBATA'RIANS (S.) certain anabaptiſts, 
who affirm that the Fewiſh ſabbath was ne- 
ver abrogated, nor any other appointed or in- 
Kituted, and conſequently that it ought to be 


as religiouſly obſerved by the Chriſtians as by | 


the Fervr. 

SA'BBATH (S.) a time or day of reſt from 
the ordinary buſineſs of life for the extraordi- 
nary buſineſs of God, eſpetially in the publick 
aſſemblies; the Jetot obſerved the ſeventh 
day, in commemoration of the creation, and 
their redemption from the bondage of the 
Egyptian; the Cłriſtiam obſerve the firſt 
day of the week, in commemoration of the 
reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead, and the 
univerſal redemption of mankind, 

$A'BBATH-DAY'S JOURNEY (S.) among 
the Jet, is the ſpace of 2000 cubits, which 
is near three quarters of an Zng/;/b mile; but 
this is to be underſtood if the perſon lives in 
a city that it is ſo far from that city, or its 
ſuburbs, but they may walk as much in or 
nhout the city or ſuburbs as they hal! 
think fit. 

SABBA'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating 5 the ſabbath, 7 a time of reſt, 
joy, and feſtivity ; in the Few!ſb OEc 5 
— had not only a ſabbatical day, . 
year alſo, which was ſeventh year, 
during which time the very ground had reft, 
and was not tilled, and every 49th year all 
debts were forgiven, ſlaves ſet at liberty, and 
eftates, &c. that were before ſold or mort- 
paged, returned to their original families, &c. 

SABE'LLIANS (S.) a ſect that took its riſe in 
the third century, fo called from one Sabel- 
lius, who taught that the three Perſons in 
the Trinity hid no diſtinction, but were all 
one, as the body, ſoul, and fpirit make but 
one man, 

SA'BINES (S.) an ancient people in Italy, from 
whom the Romans under took away 
their daughters by force for wives, having 
made and invited them to ſome publick ſports 
or ſhews on purpoſe; when the Sabines 
were determined to revenge this affront, the 
women hecame mediators to their fathers in 
behalf of their huſbands the Romans, and ſet- 
tled a regular and laſting peace between them, 
ſo that the Sabines became a part of the Ro- 
man government, and is at this day one of 
the eccleſiaſtical provinces, and called Terra 
Sabina, whoſe chief city is Magliano. 

SA'BLE (S.) the ſkin or furr of a ſmall crea- 
tare, very much eſteemed, of a dark brown 
colour z in Heraldry, it fignifies black, ex- 
preſſed by Jines drawn or hatched acroſs or 


SAC 


SA'BRE (S.) a Turkiſh ſword, thick en g 


back, and turned up towards the point, ſon monies, 
times alſo called a ſcymeter, and ſometime CRUM 
hanger, &c. which « 


SA*CCADE (s.) in the Manage, a 
ftrong check which the rider ny 
when he bears too 77 on the hand. 

SACERDO TAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
a prieſt or his office. 

SACK (S.) a long bag, commonly uſed to 
corn or coals in, and holding as much 2 
man can well carry, &c. in the Cow: 
Languape, it is a pocket; alſo the name 9 
ſweet wine brought from the Canary [ſen 
from whence it is ſometimes alſo called Co 
ry; alſo the name of a looſe gown or g 
ment that the ladies ſlip on in a morning} 


fore they are dreſſed. fu 
SACK (V.) to pillage, plunder, burn, or up 
ſtroy a town by force of arms, lim, &c, 
SA'CKBUT (S.) an ancient, ſhrill, bc 
ſtringed inſtrument, though ſome think lich be 
was a ſort of flute or pipe of the wiad - in to be 
SA'CRAMENT (S.) ſometimes means a fe genus, 
or myſtery z and ſometimes the rites and x ine, 
ceremonies of any people whatere bell, a 
and among the Chriffians, it is a vifible Pal, a 
of an inviſible grace, inſtituted by 1 be bod) 
Chriſt for the ſanctification of our , t 
the church of Rome ſay their number is fe art, « 
but the Proteſtants allow but two. il the 
SACRAME'NTAL (A;) ſomething beôgf n, & 
or relating to the ſacrament. hoy the t 
SACRED (A.) holy, that deſerves ape the | 
or that ought not to be violated, algreſlor, 
SA'CRIFICE (S.) an offering made to Got ltions, 
perſons appointed thereto upon or before erte. 
altar, which muſt undergo ſome real chu to do 
ſuch as boiling, roaſting, burning, &c, tice of . 
this may be of various forts or kind, WP") this 
birds, beaſts, wheat, &. ſome would it t it was 
nuate, that the ancients put no fire to tit profetſor 
ſacrifice, but obtained it by their pra ue was 
ſome have let their ſuperſtition run ſo far ue #nd th 
offer human ſacrifices, from whence cis; 
any perſon ſuffers by the power or malt ®&trines 
| another, be is ſaid to fall a ſacrifice to A.) ox 
rage, ambition, &c. . 
SA'CRIFICE (V.) to give or offer up Sac 
thing to be religiouſly diſpoſed of accorlio; WF, vith r 
the rites of the country where a fe nah it fr 
lives, &c. COND 
SA'CRILEGE (s.) the ftealing or taking v ial of 
thoſe things that were appropriated to re) m2 in, o 
ous uſes or deſigns. ee 
SACRILE'GLOUS (A.) of a profane, d Ke or ſta 
nature, ſort, or diſpofition.  afſiftan, 
SA*CRISTAN (s.) one who keeps or WP of ſome 
after a veſtry or place where the c the hy 
commonly calle! N fame p. 


—.— are put, now 


ton. 
SA'CRISTY (S.) a or room in or 

a church, where the veſſels, ſurplics, 1 NESS - 
ta per 


other ornaments and utenſils belonging © | 


ah yar one agother diagonal · wife. | 


SAF 
2 


monies, are kept, 

(RUM OS or the HOLY BONE (S.) 
hich conſiſts of the fix lower vertebres, to 
which are joined the offa coccygis, or hip- 
tones, in the hinder part of the abdomen, 
mking that cavity called pelvis, or the baſon. 
D (A.) mournful, diſmal, ſorrowful, me- 
wncholy ; alſo of a very dark or deep brown 
our, 

DDEN (V.) to make a perſon ſorrowful, 
relancholy, &c. alſo to make a mixture of 
num, of a deeper brown, or more inclined 
p black, 

DDLE (S.) a ſeat made to fit the back of a 
arſe, for the rider to fit on. 

DDLE (V.) to make or fit a horſe with 
mer furniture; alſo to fix a charge or 
or „ ene 
um, &c, 

DDUCEES (S.) a ſect among the Jews, 
lich began about 200 years before Chriſt, 
lid to be founded by one Sade, a ſcholar of 
bgm, who mi ing his maſter's 
ine, taught there was neither heaven 
r bell, angel nor ſpirit 3 that the ſoul was 
portal, and that there was no reſurrection 
che body from the dead; as for their other 
jigions, they agreed in general with the Sa- 
ritars, excepting that were partakers 
all the Fexwiſe ſacrifices, which the Sa- 
vitam deteſted; they obſerved the law to 
joy the temporal bleſſings promiſed, and to 
ape the puniſhments it denounced againſt 
algreſlors 3 all manner of 


0 God lions, and abſolutely denied all _— 
xefore | alerted, that as it was impoſſible 

Ich to do any evil, ſo neither did he take 
ke. tice of thoſe men that committed any; 
Lind, bough this ſet was not yet very numerous, 
ld it t it was confiderable, upon account that 


profeſſors were moſtly men of eminence ; 


pn ve was an irreconcilable hatred between 
o far u ee and the Phariſees, 

„ce vi PUCISM (s.) the opinions, principles, 
+ malice @Qrines of the Sadducees. 


fr to (A) out of danger, ſecure, truſty, {kil- 
c. 
£(S.) a cup- board keep vic - 
r op a cup- or place to keep 
ana Ws, vith many holes in it to let the air paſs 
an uh it freely. 


CONDUCT (s.) a writ or letter under 
tal of a prince or ſtate, for a forcigner's 
m in, or going out unmoleſted. 

GUARD (S.) the protection that a 


e, Ke or ſtate gives to ſuch perſons as beg 

aſſiſtance againſt the o on or vio- 
g of e of ſome, who pervert power, or 
he chi i the hw, &c. and in Mar, is a privi- 
y called wg lame part of the enemy's country from 


er, c. alſo any defence or protection 


in or . 
plies, INESS or SA FET V (s.) the condition 
giog 0 t 2 perſon or place is in with reſpect to 


or protection from danger, &c. 


SAI 

SA'FFRON (S.) the flower of croeus, reckon» 
ed a moſt excellent preſervative agaiaft iafes- 

tion, &c. | 

SAG or SWAG (V.) to lean, or go more of 
one fide than the other. e 

SAGA'CIOUS (A.) wiſe, knowing, quick of 
perception, &c. 

SAGA'CIOUSNESS or SAGA'CITY {($,)} 
wiſdom, judgment, quick-wittedneſs, 

SA'GAN (S.) among the Jews, was the de- 
puty or vicar of the high · prieſt, who ſupplied 
his office by performing bis functions in his 
abſence ; ſometimes it ſignifies more gene- 
wy any of the chief or principal officers-of 


a ſtate. 

SAGATHEE' (S.) a light woollen ſtuff worn 
for mens coats in the ſummer - time, upon ac- 
count of its lightneſs, &c. 

SAGE (A.) wiſe, diſcreet, prudent, &c. 

SAGE (S.) the name of a garden-herb, of 2 
fragrant ſmell, and cleanfing nature. 

SA'GENESS or SAGA'CITY (S.) wiſdom, 

„ gravity, &c, 

SA'GITTARY (S.) one of the twelve fizns 
of the zodiack, marked Þ , and repreſented 
on a material globe, by the figure of à man 
ſhooting an arrow out of a bow. 

SA'ICK (S.) a Turk trading-veſlel, 

SAIL (V.) to paſs or go from one place to an- 
other, in a ſhip or veſſel that is drove by the 
wind acting upon the fails, with which ſhe 
is rigged on porpoſe. 

SAFLORS (S.) thoſe ſeamen that have the 
management and working of a ſhip, in regu» 

lating the ſails and other tackle belonging to 
it, as occaſion requires. 

SAILS (S.) ſtrong pieces of double canvas by 
the aſſiſtance of ropes, blocks, and other 
tackles, faſtened to the yards and maſts of 
ſhips, which are denominated and ſhaped ac- 
cordingly, that belonging or faſtened to the 
main-yard being called the main-fail, &c. alſo 

the vanes of wind - mills, or the arms, 
whereby the wind acts upon it, and forces it 
round. | 

SAINTS (S.) ſometimes means only the bare 


ſometimes thoſe holy ond devout perſons that 
ſpend their time in religious exerciſes, 'being 
excited by an uncommon zeal ; ſometimes it 
is a mock phraſe 'for thoſe, who through 
party zeal deny all others to have any ſhare in 
the mercy and favour of God befide them- 
ſelves ; ſometimes it means thoſe who having 
ſuffered great hardſhips in this life for the fake 
of virtue and religion, are rewarded in an ex- 
traordinary manner hte he — 
ſometimes it means particular perſons, w 

memory for their peculiar zeal, ſufferings, or 
endowments, is remarkably famous, eſpeci- 
ally the apoſtles, and ſeveral of the 

preachers and profeſſors of ; in 
memory whereof the church has almoſt uni- 
verſally appointed certain days to be ſet a-part, 


and obſerved as religious feſtivals z' but this 
being 


profetlors of religion, eſpecially of the goſpel ;- 
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being run to a great extravagancy by the 
church of Rome, in honour of their pretend- 
ed ſaints, to whom they did, and ſtill do at- 
tribute the power of work ing miracles, even 


© by the relicks of ſoch perſons, ſo ſcandalized 


the Reformed, that at the general reformation 
in the 15th centuty, whole parties of Chriſ- 
tians, to avoid being charged therewith, run 
to the other extravagancy, and would admit 
of none; but the church of England retain 
the apoſtles, and ſome other days relating to 
Chriſt's conception, birth, reſurrection, &c. 
SATNTS-BELL. (S.) that ſmall bell that ring 
; — l immediately before the ſeryice 
N. 
SAKE (S.) the reaſon or cauſe why a thing is 
done or forborn. | | 
SA KER (S.) a fort of hawk or bird of game 
and prey; alſo the name of a great gun or 
cannon, of which there are three different 
ſorts or fizes, the ſmalleſt three inches and a 
half diameter in the bore, eight foot long 
1400 pounds weight, requiring a charge of 
three pounds fix ounces of powder, and carries 
- a bullet three inches and one fourth diameter, 
and four pounds twelve ounces weight, whoſe 
point-blank ſhot is 150 paces, or 250 yards; 
the ſecond, or middling · ſized, is three inches 
three fourths diameter — the bore, nine foot 
long, 1500 weight, requires four pound 
of powder for its Ns es bullet three 
inches and a half diameter, fix pound weight, 
. © ts point-blaok ſhot 266 + yards ; the third 
or largeſt ſiae, ſour inches diameter in the 
bore, ten foot long, 1309 pound weight, its 
charge five pound of powder, the diameter of 
its ſhot three inches three fourths, its weight 
ſeven pound five ounces, its paint · blank ſhot 
271 yards two thirds. _ | 
SAL. (S.) is the Latin name for ſalt, and as 
Latin has no room here, but being compound- 
ed with a great many chymical preparations, 
whoſe names, as technical terms, are com- 
monly uſed as EngliſÞ among us; take ſome 
of the moſt frequent; ſal-altali being what 
is extracted from the berb dali, by burning 
or calcination, and uſed in making glaſs ; 
l-armoniack, or ammoniack, a ſort of red 
and or falt found in ſeveral places, uſed for 
many purpoſes ; the Chymiſts make one in 
Imitation of it, by taking five parts of bu- 
man urine, one of ſea-ſalt, we gemme, and 
Half a one of ch. ot boiled together in a 
maſs, which is afterwards ſublimed in the 
form of the natural ſalt ; F or, poop a ſalt 
dug up in Poland very tranſparent ; ſal-petre, | 
or ſalt-petre, which is furniſhed with abun- 
dance of nitrous ſpirits, whereby it is very 


SALA'CIOUS (A.) very luſtful, or inclined to 
venery, defirous of copulation. 

SALAD or SA'LLET (S.) a diſh of raw herbs 

t for eating, and ſo uſed eſpecially in the 

X Pong or ſummer-time, 

84 


MA'NDER (S.) a ſort of ſpotted lizard, | 
© by ſome ſaid to de generated in and by the 


SA LART (S.) a certain annual ſum a 


SALE (S.) the vending or diſpoſing 9 


SA'LEABLE (A.) any thing that is 


SA'LESMAN (S.) one that keeps a f% 


SA'LIENT (A.) in Heraldry, is ſuch: 


foreigners, and tranſported out of the 


SAL 
fire, and capable of ſubſiſling there, 


very erroneouſly, 


paid to a perſon, in conſideration of hi, 


ſervice, or labour. LINE 


thing for a certain ſum of money: UI 
the old Roman, this was a mew 10 bliſher 
flicted upon ſome great offenders, ani RO 4. 
ally thoſe who by their extra titles, 
rendered themſelves infolvent, who ul" + 


third market or fair-day after ſuch dec, v4 
were either to ſuffer capitally, or be f 
yond the Tiber, that is, fold for ſh 


dominions ; this law was but ſeldom + 
but that was owing more to the cen 
the creditors, than the gentleneſs of the 
for by the twelve tables, if a man beg BUR 
bankrupt to more than one creditor, ki 
caſe was to be cut into pieces, and de! 
his creditors proportionably to his deb 
the name of a city in the province of 
being the chief of the kingdom of tha ene 
ſeated at the mouth of the river $alz, 
Atlantict ocean, which before the bull 
Fez; was the capital of the kingdom; . 
buildings of it are beautiful, its fort f 
ſtrong, and the caftle well provided wi 
tillery, ammunition, &c. the houſe ad 
with portico's, compoſed of alabaſter a 
per pillars and tables, and all the fireey 


exactly on a line; its haven is good, f 


ſmall, was formerly an independent com of 
yealth, but now 15 to the king d, Kin 
but though a place of good trade, wa bein 


mous for being a neſt of pirates; in! 
Charles I. king of Great Britain, being 
cited by the emperor of Morocco, fent 4 
againſt it by ſea, and the emperor beit 
by land, fo that the city being reduced 
fortifications were demoliſhed, and the 
rebels executed 3 king Charles was 
with the releaſment of 300 Chriſtian 
the principal is a larye building, 
which 30,000 Chriftian ſaves were en 
ed, which were taken in and brought pr 
Spain by Maule Facob Aimanſor, 'n 
employed 30, 000 at Morocco to build Wy 
eus. 


market, or in ſuch a condition as w ee 
a price, 


ſells all forts of cloaths ready made; M © n 
who is employed in Smithfield, ans 
beaſt-markets, to ſell other mens catth 
the perſon that ſells or diſpoſes of un 
whatever, 


of any beaſt that repreſents it ready® 
or leap forward, and particularly mit 
right foot of the creature anſwer to the 
corner of the eſcutcheon, and the le 
foot to the finiſter baſe · point 3 in 


S's L 


bit 8 whoſe point is carried out- 
ty body of the work, is called 


alient . 
117 Ty faltiſh, inclined to, or of a 


n nature, or mixed with ſalt. 


Jen and crimes ; the 6th article ſpeaking 
Falleuds or free-holds, imports, that no part 
th Salique land may paſs ower or be left to 
ls, but that the males muſs always ſucceed 
tk inberitance ; from whence it has been 
ncluded, that the cuſtom of excluding the 
athters from the crown of France was 


y RE UE-LAW (s.) 2 famous body of laws 
th. hed by the Franks when they entered 
ne. Ca, confiting of 24 heads, articles, 
mo WS is, in which is foken 8 diffcreor 


* unded on this article. 

\ te BURY (S.) in Wiltſhire, is a very 
or. me city, and a biſhop's ſee, common- 
TX aled New-Sarum, becauſe that formerly 
* city was built upon a high hill, which 
_ want of water, a bleak air, and other 
thats mnveoiences, the inhabitants left, and e- 


Bed themſelves houſes in the valley at the 


"als. cf the hill, and brought rivulets from 
agen rivers Avon and Nadder, to run through 
51 , ny ſtreet, which are many, and are alſo 
"oO x and ſpacious z it is now very populous, 


| hath two markets weekly, wiz. on 
weſday and Saturday; its principal glory is 


end, which was 42 years in build- 
200d, , and was conſecrated by Boniface, arch- 
ent * tp of Canterbury, September 30, anno 
king , Ling III. and many of the no- 
* ty being preſent; it is a large build- 
„: in WS embling a lanthorn, having abundance 
. de btreddes on the out- ſide ; the ſpire is 410 
„ e being too weak: to carry bells, 
ror been ry is erected for them at a ſmall diſ- 

from the church ; the infide of the ca- 


ml is ſupported by ſmall pillars, and the 
vr bath no aſcent, but reſembling a thea- 


vritian WS © bet round with the prebendaries ſlalls; 
mailen, id that this church hath as many win- 
were en 4 there are days in the year, pillars and 
brought WF" 35 hours, and gates as months; the 
e, wi u, in which it is built, is exceeding fine 


end, where it is ſuppoſed that more 
i 5,000,000 of ſheep are conſtantly feed- 
j in this city are two particular manufac- 
a arred on, wiz. fine flannels, and long 
ws, for the Turkey trade, commonly called 
Pwy whites ; the town-houſe is a fine 


o build 


at is fit 
1 


a fb 

* | ig, in a ſpacious market place; it ſends 
14, and WR mbers to parliament z diſtant from 
ens cate 70 computed, and 84 meaſured miles. 


being ſeparated in the maxillar glan- 


« ſuch r thoſe of the jaws, and by proper 
t ready d de into the mouth, ſerves to 
larly mal len both it and the gullet, and affiſts in 
er to the Gewing of the meat, and in ſome mea - 
4 the r tbe digeftion and fermentation of it in 
at 3 in _ 


ATE (V.) to excite rheum, or a large 
of ſpittle in the mouth, by proper 


8 


SAL 
medicines, eſpecially preparations of mer- 
SALIVA'TION (8.) in Phyſic, is the exciting 


an uncommon quantity of ſpittle, in order to 
carry off ſome very deſperate diſeaſe, eſpeci- 
ally that commonly called the foul-diſeaſe, or 
French pox. 

SA'LLOW (S.) a pale or deadiſh colour; alſo 
the name of the tree, by ſome called goats 
willow. 

SA'LLY or SA'LLYING (S.) in War, is the 
iſſuing out of the beſieged from their works 
upon the be ſiegers, with a defign to cut them 
off, and deftroy their works, by falling upon 
them at unawares, &c. alſo in Ringing. of 
Bells, it is a poiſing them in ſo equable a 
manner, that they may be rung without any 
great force or labour 3 alſo a ſudden excurſion 
of wit, &c. alſo the familiar name of a 
woman, whoſe proper name is Sarah, 

SA'LLY (V.) to out ſuddenly, &c. 

SA'LLY-PORT (S.) a private door or paſſage 
in a fortification, to let the ſalliers out with- 
out being perceived, and for them to retire 
back again upon meeting with too ſtrong a 
repulſe. 

SALMACGU ND Y, vulgarly SOLOMON- 
CU'NDY (S.) a mixture of anchovies or 
pickled-herrings miaced together with ap- 
ples, cucumers, &c. and moiſtned with oil, 
vinegar, &c. 

SA'LMON (S.) a fine river-fiſh, much ya- 
lued, freſh, pickled, or dried. 

SALOON (S.] in ArchiteFure, is a large hall, 
or ſtate-room, built for the reception of am- 
baſſadors, &c. 

SALT (S.) is chat active ſubſtance that is ſup- 
poſed to give conſiſtence to all bodies, and to 
preſerve them from corruption, from whence 
proceeds that great variety of taſtes, whereby 
we denominate and diſtinguiſh one edible from 
another; in Scripture, much is ſaid of it, 
and alluſion made to it, being faid to favour, 
reliſh, or ſeaſon all things, and therefore 
commanded to be uſed in facrifices ; the Fetus 
were wont to rub their new-born children 
with ſa/t, uppon the ſuppoſition that it dried 
up the humidity wherewith they abound, 
and cloſed up their pores which were then 
too open, and ſuſceptible of taking cold, or 
receiving infection, &c. it is ſometimes the 
ſymbol of wiſdom, at other times of perpe- 
tuĩty and incorruption, and ſometimes of ſte- 
rility and barrenneſa, at other times of hoſpi- 
tality and fidelity, having an alluſion to the 


different properties of it, according to its va- 
rious applications. * 
by calciging or 


— 


Fixed Salt, is that made 
reducing the matter to aſhes, and then boiling 
it in a good quantity of water, and after- 
wards ſtraining the liquor, and evaporating 
the moiſture, the ſalt is left dry at the bor- 


tom. 
Padatile Salt, t he production of chymical 


operations upon the bodies or parts of living 
creatures, 
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SAL | SAL 


. preatures, and from the fermented: or-putri- | drawn from the juice of plants by eryg thant⸗ 
fied parts of plants, &. tion. we of war 
\$ALPASH 5s). in-Corrwal!, ſtande on the] SA'LVABLENESS or SALVABLLITY dum 
ſea-ſhore, on the fide of an hill, and con- | the condition or poſſibilny of a pete 
„ Wi about. 200 families it was formerly | thing's being ſafe, Amel 
moch more confidera ble both for trade and SA! LVAOE (S.) a feward given to fuck LU'T 
number of inhabitants than it is at preſent, | ſons who have aſſiſted in preſerving 2 of kind 
though it enjoys many ſuch | 2232 periſhing by wrecks, pint words © 


as re- 
ceiving a yearly rent for the paſſage of all 
3  doats and barges, anchorage of ſhipping, &c. | SALVA'TION (s.) the preſerving o kindne! 
dy the laſt charter, granted by king Charles ing a perſon out of danger, miſery, &, ale to 
II. am 1682; the corporation now conſiſts] in Divinity, means being put into 3 
of a mayor, fix aldermen, and about 20 free- eternal happineſs, lours to 
mea; who have liberty to chuſe a recorder, | SA'LVATORY (S.) a ſurgeon's little by | 
eleſt members of parliament, &c. diſtant [| many tin partitions, in which are put w 
from London 184 computed,” and 226 mea-{ forts of ſalve, ointment, &c. to be uy of yields 
_ fared miles. cafiomally.,” MA 
SA'LTER (S.) a perſon who trades in falt, | SALU'BRIOUS or SA'LUTARY (4) U 
- falt-fth, Kc. thy, wholeſome, conducing or ſerving u j ! 
SAETEFLEET (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a ſmall} cover loſt health, ee, 
maritime town, which has a market week- | SALU*BRIOUSNESS, Sa LU T ARM 
ly; —— Londen 115 computed, and} SALUBRTT (S.) wholeſomeneſi, 


SATA — re that is inclining to 8 19 5 | 
SA'LTISH (A.] any to| SA ) to preſerve, ſave, or key; y were 
- be falt or brackiſh, to compoſe differences As For 


SALT-MINES (S.) certain mines in Upper | words in a favourable ſenſe or meaning, 

- Hungary, a ſmall diſtance from Epiries, of | SALVE (S.) a compoſition proper to be 

- which take the following account from Dr.] on leather, paper, &c. to lay on u 

- Brown, who was upon the ſpot. From the] ſores, wounds, cuts, ulcers, &c. 

of it, is |] SA'LVER (S.) one concerned in the pref 
goods, ſhips, &c, from wrecle, &c. uh 
name of a filver, glaſs, or pewter, &. 
to put wine -glaſſes, &c. on. 

SA'LVO (S.) an excuſe, come-off, 


or defence, &c. 
SA'LUTARY (A.) healthfu], 


3 weight,, kind, friendly, &c. 
it is SALUTA*TION or SALU'TE (s.) th 
about two expreſiins of t 
are ground upon the meeting 
dut of or chance; 
- blackiſh perſons of dit 
. their cattle civilities and 
a greyiſh colour, but miſſions that one ſhip pays another, u | 
to powder becomes a fort, when failed by on the ſea, Py 
conſiſting of pointed by ſtriking the colours, firing a certain * 
one colour, the ber of guns, &c. for in rivers and boat a 
eryſtal is tinctured do not falate each other, only on the 22 
that ſome in Germany, where the ground on * 
are carved into belongs to 30 different princes ; all the _ 
rom Fg mony is, that the boats that go up the "Fahy 
in put by to make way for thoſe thats 1 
acute und ſi ne ns the above. the ſtream, and are forcibly carried PAIR 
SALT OF GLASS'(S.) is-the dum ſeparated | Kurrent 3 it is a received maxim at i Wn 
from any matter intended or proper to be | he that a ot 


To 
Es 
4 


8 
H 


Al 


SAM 
hunt men lower their main-yard, but men 
— ſtrike only their top · ſail ; the Engl/b 
dum the richt of being ſaluted firſt in al! 
as ſovereign of the ſeas; the Vene 
ur claim this honour within their gulph, Ec. 
LUTE (S.) a kiſs, or any other expreſſion 
of kindneſs, reſpect, or civility, whether by 
words or deeds. | | 
ALUTE (V.) to ſhew or expreſs reſpe& or 
kindnefs for a perſon by words or geſtures ; 
ils to kiſs or embrace ; in War, it is to 
licharge cannon, or to bow down the co- 
bur to the ground upon the arrival of kings, 
princes, or generals, Co a - — 
UTIFEROUS (A.) any thing that brings 
of yields health, » fa , "wy 
MA'RITANS (S.) a people often mention- 
2 in the ſeripture, and ſometimes called Cu- 
thies 3 they were the inbabitants of the pro- 
vince, of which Samoria was capital 
city, and though the ten trides of rae! did 
well among them, yet they are never in- 
tended by this name, but only fuch ſtrangers 
u were ſent by the king of ria from 
beyond the Euphrates to inhabit the kingdom 
{ Samaria, when he carried the Iſraelites 
my captive, about the year of the world 
1284 ; ſome time after the country being in- 
fed by lions, king Eſarbaddon attributed it 
4 2 judgment upon the people for not wor- 
ling the God of the land, and thereupon 
at an Iyaelitiſb prieſt to inſtruct them in 
he Jetbiſb — ion ; but they thought they 
pight blend this with their former religion, 
A ſo continued to worſhip idols as before, in 
wajunftion with the God of ac; but this 
u to have been worn out by time, for at 
e return of the Jſraclites from captivity, it 
ears they had entirely quitted the worthip 
their idols, and defired leave to join with 
hem in rebuilding the temple 3 for a long 
due they worſhipped God in no ſet place; 
it at laſt being refuſed the liberty of going 
) Jeruſalem, they built one upon Naum 
deim; there was a mortal hatred between 
in people and the Jetot, of which frequent 
ation is made ; they received the Penta - 
ach only, in which they ate faid to have 
variations to favour their own 


E or SA\MENESS (8.) identity, or the 
: aye of thing reſerted-y0y or 

Men of. 
MPHIRE (S.) & plant that grows upon 
uu or ſands, that are i over- 
| with the ſea, and which makes an 


mung good pick le. | 

MPLAR (s.) a model or pattern to do any 
a uſed for girls to learn to work or mark 
nen, "ures Se, upon; with a needle and 
$ wor 


, &c, 
PLE (S.) a ſmall part of a commodity 


og from, or after; alſo a ſmall piece of 


Wl by n, to ſell or judge of the 


S. AN 


SA NABLE (A.) curable, or that may be re- 
A ſtored to health, &c. 
A'NATIVE (A.) conducing to health, or of 
a heali [4 quality. s 
SANCTIFICA'TION (S.) an appropriatirg 
any _ or thing to a religious or holy uſe, 


or purpoſe, _ 
SA*NCTIFY (V.) to appropriate 6r make a 
thing holy. 
SANCTIMO'NIAL (A.) ſomething belongirg 
to piety or holineſs. 


SANCTIMO'NIOUS (A.) devoot, holy, tek- 
— 5 
SANCTIMONY, SANCTIMO'NIOUS- 


NESS, or SA'NCTITY (S.) holineſs, de- 
voutneſs, religiouſneſs, pi 25 


iety. 
SA'NCTION (S.) authority, power, or force, 


whereby any act or legal procedure becomes 
obligatory upon the people; ſometimes it 
means making, decreeing, or author 
ing a law, or order itſelf, 


SA'NCTUARY (s.) among the Fervr, was 


that part of the temple of Feru which 
was the moſt ſecret and moſt retired, in which 
was kept the ark of the covenant, and 
wherein none but the hit · p jeſt might en- 
ter, and he but once a year, which was upon 
the day of expiation ; ſometimes it means in 
general the temple or holy place appointed for 
the publick worſhip ; ſometimes it means 2 
place of ſafety, or city of refuge for capital 
till a certain time, &c. granted by 
princes, eſpecially formerly, in order to miti- 
tate the puniſhment the law had appointed 
for their crimes, of which there were ſeveral 
in England, eſpecially monaſteries, &c. where 
traitors, murderers, &c. were ſheltered from 
publick juſtice for 40 dye, in which time 
the criminal had only to conſent to fuch pe- 
nance as the church appointed him, and alſo 
conſent to baniſh himſelf the kingdom, and 
all was ſafe; and under this pretence at laſt 
this baniſhment was only entering themſelves 
as monks, or a reſtraint from living in a 
publick or lay-manner ſerved the purpoſe. 


SAND (S.) a very ſmall fort of gravel or gritty 


earth, ſometimes red, ſometimes white, yel- 
„c. 

SA'NDAL (S.) a fort of ſhoe or flipper, worn 
eſpecially by the eaſtern nations ; at firſt it 
was only a piece of leather, &c. like the 
ſole of a ſhoe tied on the foot to keep it from 
the ground ; but it was aſter improved to a 
covering cloth for the foot and leg, orna- 
mented with all the delicacies of art, and 
made of the richeſt materials, eſpecially thoſe 
wore by the high-prieſts at the great ſolem- 
nities, by kings, princes, and great men, as 
marks of diſtinction, but more eſpecislly the 
ladies, as appears by the flory of Judith and 
Holofernes, where, among other decoraticns 
he is ſaid to put on. ſandals, at the öxht of 
which he was raviſhed ; it was uſual to ba ve 


ſlaves to carry their ſandals in caſes, &c. 
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ready to put on when they made their ap- | were ſeveral, but all Cubjedt to the great os 
peorance in ſtate. at Feruſalem ; the members were called 
$A'NDARACK (S.)..2 mineral of a bright | or ſenators, not any being. choſen till 
red — found in gold and ſilver mines 3 zalſo| age and experience wget them well = wh 
cially prepared by calcining or baking or. niſhed for the office ; high-prieft ording. 
'P wy Lex fue in a cloſe earthen veſſel | rily . but E ia theſe aſſem- 
in a furnace ; alſo the name of a white gum || blies; the number of 7 2 compoſing ui 
of AN aut of the juniper-tree, uſed phy-. | court were 70, beſides the reigning prices; 
cally, and, when figely pounded and Gifted, || during the | 
for pounce to rub over paper that ſinks, or a || care and management of all the great afain An 
foe oe! of the nation, the judges themſelves bein: 
wrote upon again. mote properly the generals of their ami 
SA'NDBACH (: ($.), ſmall town in Cbeſbire, nor was it much leſſened under their 
principally noted for its fine ſtone church, ard SA'NTER or-SAU'NTER (V.] to walk « 
two ſtone croſſes, upon which are carved the | ſtroll about in an idle, loitering manner, 
iſtory of Chriſt's life ; the ale of this town SA'NTONS (S.) an ancient people in Fran: 
. Is much Mare by the drinkers of malt li- | from whom the province now called Saint 
x; the market is weekly on Thurſday ; | tool its name; alſo. the name of * 
Aan! from London 125 computed, and 153 | monks among 'the Turks,. who are din 
” rneaſured miles. ; gviſhed by their difference of -babit, and 
$A'ND-BAGS. (S.) in Var, are ſmall bags of living, having particular rules or inſtih 
filled with earth, and uſed upon many oeca- tions to themſelves, ſome making vom 
„ fions ; alſo. an ioftrgment made of leather, poverty, others of chaſtity, others of ; 
" and fluffed very hard with ſand, of a round | tual faſting and abſtinence, while others ap 
form, for engrayers to lay their plates on to themſelves wholly to contemplation, « 
turn round the more eaſily. fort wearing u badge of his profeſſian ; ; the 
SAND-EETS (S.) ſoch as chuſe to lie ard} who wear feathers on their heads, int 
bve in ſand, thereby, that they addict themſelves ton 
SA'NDERS (S.) an Indian wood, very much]  ditation, and have revelations; thoſe wh 
. valued, of a red, I and white colour, cloaths are made or patched up of wr 
SANDEVER S.) yp, or droſs that ariſes] ] oy joy. colours, have made a vow of f 
upon the laſs from the aſhes of the| .. thoſe who wear ſomething at A 
herb kali. | their obedience. and-ſubmiſſian 
40 DWICH (s.) io Kat, ove of the Cingue- ea ev who tranſports them into ernie 
| orts, 552 a 5. ancient date, which has] and raptures ; thoſe Who wear chains abe 
" Jorg enjoyed N privileges, and is now a| their necks, denotz the yehemence of (yr 
| corporation, called the mayor, jurats, and] whereby they are actuated ; the boy! | 
. eommonalty of the town, and port of Sand. , a fart of religious among them | 
| | wich; they ſend two membets to parliament, community together, and hermits ha 
| _ who are called N „ ny mar- in deſert places; how are 06 yew 
| | Kets weekly, wiz. edneſday and Satur- | among them that live upon charity or am | 
day; ny were . four r but] ,and. laſtly, there are ſome that wholly adl them 6: 
. , now there are but three 3; it was formerly a themſelves to ſerve their neighbours, 
town of gre:t repute and trade, but by * SAP. G.] the juice or pith of trees, herbs, l ys 
25 the hatbour's being choaked up with fand, | that ariſes from the earth, and aſcendrb vith 'h 
it is much —— to 1 5 . diſtant from Ten-] the arms, branches, and leaves, wher * 
don 62 co © meaſured miles, they grow, are nouriſhed, fed, or incal 
SA'NDY. (A.) — 5 12 or troubled with All that part of the ſtem or wood oft 
ſand. dy — a tree that is ſoft, white, kr. ful fi 
SANE LA. ſound n d that has a pi k-nome given to a filly, fooliſh fle 155 
— right, and in 8A (V.) i in War, is to cyt open, or to wa 
mod order wine or dig trenches under-ground 3 pt RCENT 
SANG! ACK 8.) % Nee governor of 4 WV by digging ſteps to go from top to! a1 of fl 
n, tity, or "eotintty; next in dignity tp a 10 Oe ſo that 4 is E. on the ſide n | 


— ** — 4 


* 


— CO I 


„ 


lf y, and on the top a madtier is laid, © | 

Eero (OR 11 making or con-] . ſiting, gither of ch thick | planles or bone 10070 

verting the ch .. trees by doſe together, with earth 6 user 
SA'NGUINARY (Ay , Eruel; delight: | © over t tn prevent their beiaꝶ fired Tail 
75 ths (S.) a ſort, of feaſt, wheri WR: ©! 4 

5 fe br po (A 2 lr with ts were made, without letting the # | 
7 of a N 10 on "whom they were beſtowed Khon 0 . 
earneſt in, or Ee ork Aty ; Ta ven their henefaQors, firſt Introduced hy. 
1 rk bale . Spawards, who always keep it on the 5 at the | 

eat In 12 55 0 . * December, the eve of St. Nicki, s 
SS. 3 = 1 r by ” 10 Ir 21. — 21 1 „ 4 33 Ny thoſe 
0 3 . D or þ 


7 
1 


8 5 
an 


| ther WWW e it b celebrated with great magni- 


ny ON X | 

dim · pl A.) reliſhing, ſavoury, faltih. 

IR this that has no nutritive juice in it. 

prince f vp 1NG s.) 2 young tree, whoſe timber 
nad the grown, and hardened for 


ks not 11 


ſe, 1 
woORTPICK or SA'POUROUS (A.) any 
thing that cauſes favour, reliſh, or agreeable 


tafte, 
walk t 1 PPHIRE (S.) a precious ſtone of a cu- 
er, dus blue or azure colour, à ſtone fo va- 
Fro bed by the antient inhabitants of the eaft, 


tat they attributed all their happineſs and 
ſucces to the wearing this ſtone about 


them. 

Io PPINESS (S.) the having or abounding in 
fp ; a'ſo ignorance, ſooliſhneſo, &c. 

'PPING (S.) underminiog, endeavouring to 
tftroy, &c. F 
pr (A.) ſoft, or abounding with 'fap ; 
40 filly, fooliſh, weak of judgment or un- 


W. irftioding. 

Las. RABAND (S.) a term in Muſick for a 
y compoſition or air in triple time, of a Now | 

* movement, and is properly when danced a | 
' minuet. 

" of WK ACENS 6.) by ſome imagined to be the 

Phy eſcendants of Hagar or Iſbmael, a people of | 

mi 


pandering their neighbours; they were very 


of their own, who with their armies made 


Eure, where they were maſters of part of 
ih, and ſubdued Egypt, Syria, and Per- 
1; the Chriſtians had war a long time with 
them during the 11th and 12th centuries ; 


olly but the Turks, the Calipbs of Egype, and the 
By Sphies of Perfia, having conquered the Sara- 
E em dom inions, their name likewiſe vaniſhed 


vith their power, ſo that now they are all 
rtin2t as a people or nation. 

CA'SM (S.) a ſharp, biting taunt or jeſt, 
a irony, whereby the ſpeaker ſcoffs at or 
Infults his adverſary. 5 
ACA'STICAL (A.] biting, ſcoffing, taunt- 
ly, latyrical, && : | 


nd 2 f : 'D & 2 
oi RCENET or SA'RSENET (S.) a thin 
150 5 art of fill. made for womens hoods, lining of 
1 . 6 dumm, &c, being much uſed upon account of 
1 It cheapneſs and lightneſs. A 
A g KCO'LOGY (S.) that part of 1 
red. onfiders, handles, or treats of the ſoft or 
png! TICKS r which, 
Jens 9 their moderate heat and cleanſing quality, 


wounds and ylcery free from filth, and 
erre the natural temper of the parts, fo 
Mat the food or aliment eaſily ſupplics the 


p of the | | 
ATION. (S.) . wedding or taking 
"iy thoſe thi 

"Har things that ate uſcleſs, cumbes- 


frabia, who lived chiefly by robding and | 
enſiderable in the middle ages having kings | 
frequent irruptions into Africa, Afia, and | 


DD 


If 


4 
4 


SAR DO NVx (s.) a precious flone of 4 yalith 
red colour. * 5 1e 


much uſed In phyſick, where ſweutl 
proper, it being of a very ſudorifick niture. 

SARSE (S.) a ſuperfine ſieve or raining cloth 
uſed for powders, &c. to keep back all the 
large or groſs party. ' 8883 No 

SARSE (V.) to fiſt or ſhake through & very 
IRVE (3.) . fea tin wich whes 4 fh W 

SARVE (S.) a ſex term uſed when à rope ts 
cloathed with finnet, yarn, AD to 
prevent its galling, ' AW 

014 SARUM (S.) about a mile from Ner- 
Sarum or Saliſbury, is the remains of the 
old city, caſtle, &c. but ſo far unpeopled now, 
that f is ſaid there is but one farm-hou(e 
left ; and yet, it is ſtill called the borough of 
Old Sarum (or Saliſhiry) and returns two 
members to parliament. | 

SASH (S.) ſometimes means a'gird'e uſed to 

| tie mens night-gowns with ; and ſometimes 
a-pare or frame of paper or glaſs put in wood 
to pull up all at once. 

SASQUEHANO'XES (s.) ſavages of Virginia, 
reported to be of a very large and mon- 
ſtrous ſize, I 

SA'SSAFRAS or SA'XAFRAS (S.) & fort of 

aromatick wood, which when fteeped and 

boiled in water, the liquor or tea is eſtcemed 
| A great purifier of the blood. 

SATAN or SA'THAN (S.) an Hebrew name 
for an zccuſer, an enemy, or adverſary ; and 

- * New Teftament ' ſignifies the 

evil. 

SATANICAL (A.) deviliſh, malicious, like 
to or after the manner of the devil. 

SA'TCHEL (S.) a {mall leather bag that is 
commonly uſed by children to carry their 
books to and from ſchool, : : 

SA'TELLITES (S.] properly the attendants 
upon, or life-guards of a prince, &c. but is 
now generally underſtood to mean thoſe leffer 
planets that revolve round a greater; as Ve- 
nus and Mercury may be called the Satellites 
of the Fun; but moſt commonly thoſe ſmall 
erratick ſtars which revo.ve about Saturn 
2 wpiter, lately diſcovercd by Galiles and 

aſſini, 

SA'TIATE (V.) to glut, cloy, or aver- 

SATIETY (S.] over-fullneſs, 8 


— 4. ai a 


feiting. L 
1SATISFA'CTION (S. ſure, content, jo 
D 2 
juſtice, &c. 6 78 2 © 
SATISFA'CTORY (.A,) any, thing that tv 
; ſuſhcent to give ſatixjattion or, cofitent, to 
I. tte = 3 boats” 
SATISFY (V,) to contejt of pleaſe, be fill 
with food, or take away to conv) 


a perſon of an error, or of the fingerity of 
one pretenhogs j, to pay off or diſctiarge 
rH pars - AY 11 or SOLEIL 
SA'TTEN or SA'TTIN (S.) a particular fort 
4Za of 


SARSAPERTLLA (S.) an 3 
g is 
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day of the week; with the Feror their ſab- 


SAT 
of -fille worn by women that has one fide 
very ſoft and gloſſ. N | 
$SA'TTINET-(S.) a filk wove half-fattin, &e. 
worn for ha ; 199 
SA'TURDAY (8.) wich us is the laſt or 7th 


bath z thus called, from aun idol worſhipped 
on this day by the old Saxom, 15 1 
SATURN (S.) in the Heathen Theology, w 
eftremed the father of the gods; among the 
ert, the ſloweſt of all the planets, 
and fartheſt diſtant from the earth, upon 
account whereof he appears the leaſt to us, 
though in truth he is the next in fize to the 
ſun, his ſphere being immediately under the 
heaven of the fixed ſtars, he looks to us of 
a leaden whitiſh colour; and in the * 
rs Computation, by nature cold and dry, 
© ioimical to * nature of man, and all 
other creatures, and by them called the greater 
infortune. He requires 29 years, and 157 
days, 22 hours, to finiſh one revolution; in 
the Zodiackh, his greateſt north latitude is a 
deg. 43 min; but towards the ſouth 2 deg. 
49 min. Among the Achymiſts, lead is called 
Saturn, 

SATURNA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated a- 
mong the antient Remans in honour of Sa- 
turn, at firſt kept on the 14th day before 
the kalends of Famuory ; but Julius Ceſar 
having adde+ two days to this month, it was 
kept on the 16th day before the kalends ; 
upon account whereof ſome kept it on the 
24th, and others on the 16th; to reconcile 
which, Auguſtus ordered it to be kept the 
T4th, 15th, and 16th. During this feaſt 
the ſlaves ſat down at table with their maſ- 
ters, being cloathed in cloſe coats inſtead of 
tber uſual frocks, which was done in com- 
memoration of the golden age of Saturn, 
"when men lived in common without diffe- 
rehce of ſtates or conditions. At this time 
the Romans lent preſents to one another, 
particularly wax-candles, from whence it is 
ſuppoſed the cuſtom of making new-years 
gifts took its riſe, During this time all buſi- 
neſs ceaſed, nor was so criminal puniſhed, 
nor arms taken up, &c. 

SATURNYNE (A.) flow, heavy, dull, un- 
apprehenfive, ſullen, melancholy, c. 

SA'TYR (S.) a poem in which the vices and 
Follies of all ſorts of perſons are ſharply cen- 
ſored and publiſhed ia the moſt glaring colours 
to make them appear the more hateful ; 
though under this pretence the author too 
frequently vents his own ſpleen or malicious 
temper," inſtead of endavouring to reform 

the abuſes be mentions, they being frequently 
the invention of his own il]-nature, and not 


the general practieg either of the times or 


perſons hinted at. 
SATY'RICAL (A.] very ſevere, ſharp, or 
biting, cenſorious or reproving. 
SA'TYRIST (S.) one that laſhes, expoſes, and 
[xeproves the vices and follies of the age or 


SAV 


22 oe EN — 
4 6 * to 5 laſli 
lampoon; rally, &c. 1077 
SArTVRS G.) à fort of monſters when 4 
 -poctsfeigned to be demi gods that le 
the foreſts" nnd mountains, having their w 
per parts like a man, but with horns wn 
their heads, and their lower parts like guy 
| — r- with the Faum x 
8. to over groves, woods, 4. 
2 the direction of Pan, 
"VAGE (A.) wid, rude, uncultivated, y 
diſcipliped, &c. , « 


SA'V AGENESS (S.) wildneſ:, rudenef,, c b 
elty, inhumanity, &c. rod ng 
SAVAGES (S.) all thoſe barbarous nat dey are 
that are uncivilized, and that do not lf es, th 
a regular manner or method of policy thout 
ther ſe 
SAUCE (S.] any thing prepared to eit ho pre 
with meat, pudding, roots, &c. the facet prey th 
meat is roots, pickles, &c, to pudding, f bes ; wi 
gar, butter, &c. to roots, oil, vinegar, by ele pre 
ter, ſugar, &c. alſo any thing that he pents 4 
improves or reliſhes either food, dilcourk, OUR 
pleaſures. | nle, gc 
SA'UCE-BOX-(S.) a nick-name for a perl OUR 
that is too free or bold, impertinent or i onec 
dent with or to his ſuperiors, proper 
SA'UCER (S.) a ſmall plate or diſh mad OUR 
hold ſauces for meat, &c. and frequenth n- p 


china or common earthen-ware, to pre: 
the ſharpneſs of the pickles eating into 
tarniſhing of the metal, &c. 

SA'UCINESS (S.) impudence, impertinen 
uamannerlineſs, taking too much liberty, & 
with a perſon's ſuperiors. 

SA'UCISSE (S.) a long train of powder ni 
up in a pitched cloth, and ſewed together 
length, ſo that it reach from the four 
or chamber of the mine to the place wit 
the engineer ſtands to ſpring the mine; a 
monly it is about two inches diameter, 
which there are two for fear one ſhout 
carry, 

S$A'UCISSONS (S.) large or very thick 
ſages ; and in War, they are jaggots n 
of the bodies of underwood, or the lu 
branches of trees, wherein they differ 
faſcines, which are of ſmall wood or tw? 
the ſauciſſim are bound in the middle, anc 
beth ends, and are uſed as covers t0 
men, and alſo to make and 
other uſes. - | 

SA'UCY (A.) bold, impertinent, rude, u 
dent, unmannerly, &c, 

SAVE (V.) to preſerve, deliver, keep, 
ſhield, protect, &c. 

SA'VE-ALL (S.) an inffrument mai 
braſs, tin, c. with an iron ſpike in 
middle of it to ſtick ſmall bits of candes 
ſo that they may be burat without ua 


which were much in uſe before the | n by a 
candle-fticks were invented. eamly 
SAVING (A.) ſparing, preſerving, keep flight 


SA'V 0 


SAX 
NESS (S.) frugality, good huſban- 
— —— or covetouſneſs, | 
VIOUR (S.) 8 a preſerver or deliverer from 
ad iger, Kc. and in an eſpecial manher ap- 
to Jefus Chtiſt 3 alſo a ſort of wizards 
thei ms Allet by the Spamards ſaludadores, who are 
m6 poſtors or pretended magicians, that un- 
e gun anke m cure diſeaſes with their ſpittlo or 
nom 1 r breath, and ſometimes by their prayers ; 
ods, be ne to uſe and obſerve certain 


ambers, and —— ceremonies ; they 
un commonly the mark of a whole wheel, 
r part of one imprinted on their bodies, 

dy them St. Catberine's-Wheel, pre- 
— to be of-kin to that ſaint, and that 
7 ĩ— upon their bo- 
12 that they can handle fire 
t being hurt; in Faty, there are an- 
her fort of theſe ſaviours or ſaludadores, 


eat ho to be allied to St. George, ahd 

e le ny the figure of a ſerpent on their bo- 
Wing, f * they affirm alſo is natural, and 
ear, by pretend that they cannot be burt by 


ts or ſcorpions. 
OUR (S.) kalte, ſmell, or rcliſh to eher 
ile, good or bad. thing high or well 
ES 8.) or 

5 e other ſpices 


—— 

/OURY (A.) reliſing, kigh-ſeaſoned, as 
dee2n-pies, ſtewed veniſon, &c. 

VOURY (S.) the name of an aromatick 
inter pot - herb. 

O 8689 a pleaſant, eatable, fine fort of 


Wage. 
SAGE (S.) pork chopped very ſmall, 
ized with aromatick herbs and ſpices, and 


wer men ftuffed into hogs or ſheeps guts of about 
ropether lf an inch diameter. 

je fourns (S.) an inſtrument of iron or ſteel cut 
lac: ch 2 great number of teeth or indentions 
une; © cut or part boards, timber, ivory, &c. into 
iametet, 


parts or parcels, 
v.) to eut or part boards, timber, &c 


o ſeveral parcels, 


thick MUNDHAN (S.) in Suffe/t, is a ſmall 
geots 0 „that has a good market. weekly on 
r the | — diſtant from London 75 computed, 
differ iu | 37 meaſured miles. 

d or ti ONS (S.) the inhabitants of that part of 
dule, and many called Saxony, who in former times 


re great pirates, and ſacrificed the pri- 
n they took to their gods; they made 
eat a difference between thoſe that were 


rude, in dern and ſuch as were ſlaves, between 
| e who were noble and the common peo- 
keep, | that it was a capital crime for any to 
ny out of their rank and condition ; they 
nt mak dolaters, and dedicated to their gods 
— of the talleſt trees, and thickeſt 
f candle and there worſhipped t het without 
thout wa ng any temples to them, or repreſenting 
e the | any figures or images; they were 
keepict, 
SAV ' 


SCA 
from whence they took eonjectures contern- 
ing the event of their moſt important affair 
they were, and are ſtill, a very ſtröhf ind 
luſty people, being accuſtomed 
from their infancy ; they u 
lined to drunkenneſs z they embraced C- 
tianity in the reign of 'Chariemaigre, and in 
the 16th century embraced the tion 


as taught by Luther ; king in tha 
12 n 


century, called "them to his 
againit the Piet and Scots, Ic. who got ſo 
much footing here in England, that they 
were not got out for many ages after. Tn 
_ (S.) 2 fort of thin woollen, ſtuff or 


SAY (V.) to ſpeak, relate, tel}, delary 
thing. 4 yy 


SCAB (S.) the dried ſcurf of any running 
fore, or the cruſt of an ulcer, &c- | 
ahd | SCA'BBARD (S.) an inftrument or ſheath to 

contain or hold a ſword in. 

SCA'BBED or SCA'BBY (A.) the being full 
of ſcabs, or troubled or afflicted with any 
diſemper that produces ſcabs. 

SCA'BBEDNESS or SCA'BBINESS (S.) the 
condition of any thing that is ſcabbyz alſo 
ſpoken of a wall that has one part of the co- 
louring ſcratched or broken off, and the other 
whole, &c. 

SCA'BROUS (A.) rough, unpoliſhed, ragged. 

SCA'FFOLD (S.) a place erected above the 
ground with poles for walls and ſupports, 
and boards laid looſely for floors, to ſerve a 
preſent occaſion of work mens ſtanding ſafe, 
and eaſily to repair or build a houſe, church, 
&c. or for ſpectators to ſee a ſhew, as the pro- 
ceſſion of a coronation, publick entry of 3 
king, general, a mba ſſador, &c. 

$CA'FFOLDING (S.) the poles, boards; &e. 
that are kept or ä — — — 
ſcaffolds upon any occaſion. 

SCA'LADE (S.) in War, is a violent Pome? 
ing of a town or caftle by ferting ladders 
againſt the walls, and running up them at all 
adventures, 

SCALD (V.) to parboil or burn with hot li- 
quor, which in hving creatures will raiſe 
great bladders or bliſters upon the fleſh of 
thoſe it don't kill. 

SCA'LD- HEAD (C) a diſtemper that ſettles 
in the ſkin of the head; exceeding ſore and 
troubleſome to the patient, and difficult 
to cure. 

SCALE (S.) + this; horny, or bony ſubſtance 
that comes off from 5lher; alſo a mathe- 
matical ruler; that has certain yon or 
lines upon it, marked according to the uſe 
intended; alſo the diſh or board that is hung 
by chains, ropes, lines, &c. to a — 1 
order to weigh ſmall or "large draughts. 

gp (V.) to ſera 

thin horny matter 


it ig to run up or mount the walls of x town 


beſieged, &c, by the help of ladders, 
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qu Woge f 
SCALES G.) the diſhes 08 hoards belonging to 4 


„em to put goods in that are ſold by weight; | 


. to judge of their value. 
n ths ing altos, or covered 


SLY ſcales. tall; 1 D016 
SEA'LLION (s) a. fort ef ordinary or wild | 


. OO. . - 
ALP {S.) the Kin that covers the fkull. 
SCA'LPER (S.) an inftrument uſed by Sr 


Rio part or ſcrape away corrupt fleſh from 


nes. 
A"MBLE (V.) to rove, wander, or go from 
4011 to place. g's v ö 
A'MBLING (part.) at a diſtance one from 
#natber, like a town or city that has great 
ſpaces between the houſes, 
SCAMMON (S.) a purgative drug or reſin 
that is roaſted, &c. to render it more fit for 
5 and before ſuch preparation it ig called 
N. 


SCA'MPER (v.) to run away in a fright, to 

flee for fear of an enemy, &. 

SCAN (V.) to fiſt or canvas a matter or buſi- 
yeſs, to examine nicely into an affair, &c. 
SCA'NDAL (S.) ſometimes means a character 
atiſing to a man or party from ſome irregular 
act committed by the body or particular 
members; ſometimes it means the ill report 
that one perſon makes of the actions of an- 
other undeſervedly ; and ſometimes it means 
any impediment, act, or hindrance, that is 
pat in a. perſon's way, either to perplex his 

mind, or incommode his body, &c. 

ScANDALIZE (V.) to ſay injurious things of 
a perſon, to give bim an ill character unde- 
{ervegly, &c. 

SCANDALOUS (A.) vile, wicked, offenſive, 

ſhameful, abuſive, hurtful. 

SCANT or SCA'NTY (A.) not enough, very 
bare proportion or meaſure ; allo ſcarce or 
-» hard to come at. 

SCA'NTLING (S.) the fize, meaſure, ſtand- 
ard, or dimenſion, whereby any thing is 
propoſed to be done. 

SCAR. (S.) in Surgery, is that mark or white 

edge or ſeam that is left in the fleſh after the 

+ lips of a wound are cloſed: up and healed, 
SCARAMOU'CH (S.) the name of a famous 
Lalian poſlure-maſter, who in the year 167 3 


cams to act here in England, from whom all || 


- thoſe perſons that perform feats of agility, 
und are dreſſed in © particalar Sponiſh baba, 
bear that as a common name. 
SCA'RBOROUGH (S.) in the Nertb- Riding 

of Torkſhire, an in h-town, 


in the Chape of an half moon, built by the 


. fea-fide, upon a high and inacceſſible rock, 
ret fo large on the 


as to contain 18 or 20 


pry inn 5 3 
1:ty) adiziog it of | 
a common · council, and inferior officer; 
| hath two markets weekly, viz. on T 
and Saturday, and ſends two members to 
' lament; it enjoys a good trade, hay 
commodious key, to which plenty of | 
ping reſort, chiefly employed in the 
trade, and the fiſhery ; its famous ſhy 
purging waters, occaſion abundance «| 
- nobility and gentry to reſort hither, 6 
it ſeems to rival even the Bath, which 
occaſioned the erecting abun/ance of ny 


' 


handſome buildings, for the reception u xe aQted 
company, which renders the place em fart 
commodious, and the inhabitants prod ang 
fit; diſtant from London 169 compu, ah tra 
204 meaſured miles. as, y 
SCARCE (A.) rare, uncommon, difficult ted, 23 « 
hard to come at, or by, ia 
SCA'RCITY or SCA*RCENESS (8. 1 1as 
commonneſs, the nct being plenty, t. agut 5 A 
SCARE (V.) to frighten, terrify, ot ere 2 Þ 
fear, either by diſguiſing one's ſelf in H **. 
dreſſes, threatening with grievous x alſo th 
ments, or otherwiſe, Me, Ke. 
SCA'RE-CROW (s.) any thing deff R. 
an odd fart of cloathing, &c. to fright of the 
dren, or birds in gardens, to prevent{ ut of 
ning the fruit before it is ripe enough pk | 
SCARF (S.) an upper garment or om jy, or by 
worn over the cloaths of women, ni Take an 
officers, cleigymen, &. made of filk« cbm 
rious ſorts or colours. -rght 6 
SCA'RF-SKIN (S.) in Anatony, is the ICA 
moſt or uppermoſt ſkin of the dody, v Gibeliey 
is full of vent- holes or pores to did ful, ir 
the ſeveral humours of ſweat and other Mels 
tures, &c. the ept 
SCARIFICA'TION (s.) a chirorgical c 
tion, in which ſeveral inciſions ar alles bo 
the fleſh or ſkin with proper inftrone mw 
and eſpecially in cupping to let out the py: 
and air that is collected by the glaſſes, Up" not 
SCA'RIFY (V.) to lance or cut open : 17 
to make inciGons in the fleſh, &c. ip 
SCARLET (S.) a ſtrong bright red e * 
SCARP (S.) in Fortification, is the imm . * 
of a diteh of any town or I * © A py 
nent to the place itſelf, and faces toni b ( 
campaign. +, _ 
SCA'RRY (A.) full of fears, or of the! boy 
or ſeams that healed or cloſed wins . 
leſt. pur! 
SCATE (s.) an ion in the ſhape 7 =: 
keel, to faſten to 2 perſon's ſhoes to ! br ded, 
him move very ſwiſtly on the ice. * 
SCATE (v.) to move very ſwiftly up <q) 
ice by help-of irons faſtened to the vote. | 8 
the ſhoes much practiſed in Holland, 1 hx 
all watry countries where there i» mo. e 
in the winter-time. wrtions 
SCA'TER. or SKA TER ($.) 2 pris ben 
| * Nides upon the ice with ſcates, &c- r 
SCA'TTER (v.) to throw up and ö 
careleſs manner. SCh 


— —·¹— 


SCH SCH 
XNGER (S.) a pariſh-officer, whoſe | place, and to make themſelves appear learns 
wn it is A ſee that the ſtreets be — ed, frequently invent fables and idle tories to 
- | confirm the doctrine they would have their 
[ETON or SKE'LETON G.) in h- | auditors believe, "OY 
« the bones of any creature, put toge- | SCHEME (S.) a draught, model, or repre 
in their reſpecti ve places, after all the | tation of à building, Sc. or à geometrical 
1 off. | figure conſtructed and laid down, or methbd 
NE. (S.) in its original fignification among | whereby any thing may be done or executed, 
Greeks, meant a bower made of the | fuch as taxes laid and collected to raiſe a cer- 
aches of trees in form of a ſott; and be- tain ſum, or pay off a national debt, e. 
L the firſt. publick plays were acted in | SCHE'RIF (S.) among the Arabians and NM 
\ bowers, the name came to be attributed bometans, ſigniſtes noble of deſcent or fation, 
ill places where comedies or tragedies and is in a particular manner a title belonging 
vt ated ;_ the Latin applied this name to] to, or claimed by thoſe who are deſcended 
of an act, wherein there was | from Mabemet, by Fathima his daughter, and 


* 


r 
3” 
1 


* 


elde ne change of the theatre and actors; for Halt his ſon-in-law, who have likewiſe the 

good | uch tragedies and comedies haye always addition of Emir and Seid, or prince and 

puted, its, yet the number of ſcenes is not li- lord 3 they likewiſe wear a green turbant, 

"Ir tel, as depending on the ceconomy of the] while all others wear a white one; many 
„z an act, as it ought to be at leaſt of of them have been ſovereigns, and founded 
ee (cenes, ſo it ought not to exceed ſeven ¶ diſtinct dynaſties in Aid. 

by Jus alſo the repreſentation of any place | SCHLAIS (S.) à ſect among the Mabomerans 


ere a principal action is ſuppoſed to de] in Perfia, who are declared enemies to thoſe 
x; alſo a diviſion in a dramatick poem, | they call Summis, or Turkiſh Mabometans; they 
alſo the various conditions of a people or | reject the three firſt ſucceſſors to Mabomer, 
x, Ke. and ſay that Hali his nephew and ſon-in 

0/GRAPHY (S.) the model or deſcrip- was the true one to bis uncle and father z 
a of the front and ſides of a building, or | they ſay alſo, that there have been but 12 
ut of rightly contriving architectural] high-prieſts fioce his time, of which Halt 
-hts; but when it is conſidered perſpee- | was the firſt, and that the laſt was Ab- 
V, it is the appearance of any figure, F met-el mobadi ſabeb Zaman, whom they at- 
x, or building, whoſe fides decline from | firm to be ſtill alive, and that he will come 
make angles with the beholder's eyes, and | into the world -again, and therefore ſome of 
workmen it is called the return of the] the moſt  bigotted by their laſt wills leave 
right Gdes him furniſhed honſes and ſtables full of 
TICAL or SCE'PTICK (A.) inclined] Horſes, that he may not want neceſſaries 
kibelieve every thing that one hears; | when be returns to the world to maintain 


r 
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to 6 diful, incredulous,  &c. and propagate his religion; this opinion pre- 
other Ic (S.) the opinions and deftrines F vails chiefly in the kingdom of Golconda in 
the ſcepticles, | | the Eaſt-Indres, 1 
5011 0 TICKS (S.) a ſect of ancient philoſo - | SCHURRHUS (S.) in Anatomy, is a hard, f. 
em ho pretended that no abſolute cer- | vid ſwelling, that refiſts the touch, and is 
inn vas to de come at in relation to any] wichout pain. - 
ut t or thing, and therefore the mind | SCHISM (S.) a wilful or reſolute breaking off 


e or battoon a king holds in his hand, | dividing themſelves into ſects or parties, upon 
une a be appears in ceremony, as at 4 eorc» | account of fone particulars of leſſer moment 

lon, &c. | and this has been the caſe with all profeſi- 
CA (S.) a Babylonian goddeſs, the fame | ons, as well Heatheny ax Ferns, Chriftians and 


bt not to aſſent to any thing, but remain] or going from any perſon or perſuaſion; and y : 
_y ate of ſuſpence. in a particular manner mens perſons of the 14 
bY "TRE (S.) an enfign of royalty, being | ſame general religion or faith, ſeparating or an 
11 

1 


— * 


— 
2 


d Opr or Terra; among the Romans, her dels, and which has coſt the world more 
of the a"! was celebrated five days together, than all the other pretenſions hat- 
wounk r Phich time the ſervants were maſters, | ever, eſpecially among the Chriftiansy for, 

the maſters ſervants, | firſt, the ſchiſm betwixt the Greek and Roman 
ge of 1 EDULE (S.) a ſmall ſcroll of parchment | church was occafioned by the pride of the 
does w « or annexed. to à will, a leaſe, or any | „ who would needs arrogate to them- 


er deed, wherein is ſet down ag inventory ves the title of univerſal biſhop, contrary 
pov, or enumeration of particulars not] to the canons of councils, patriarchal right, 
buoned in the principal will or deed. and ancient cuſtom ; and from this fountain 
Elec (s.) among the Mabometans; figni- | of errors fprang many others equally un- 
n elder, teacher or preacher, whoſe man- juſt and falſe, by impoũng ſuch opinions as 
* follows ; they firſt read ſome verſes | neither the ancient church nor the ſeriptures 
2 perfes e out of the Aleman, then repeat | fo much ay mention, much leſs countenance, 

rien, opinions of the deen upon the | ſuck as praying to ſaints and images, relicks, 
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SCI 

indulgences, &c. which begot the rupture in 
the 15th century, and occafioned the re- 
formation, &c. 

SCHISMA*"TICAL (A.) inclining, yielding, 
encouraging, or being guilty of ſchiſm. 

SCHISMA'TICK (s.) a ſeparatift, a leaver 
forfaker of the publick worſhip for the fake 
of ſome particular humvur, fancy, or unjuſ- 
tifiable opinion. | 

-SCHO'LAR (S.) ſometimes means a pupil or 
diſciple under the teaching or direction of an- 
other ; and ſometimes a learned man, or grezt 

t in learnin 


SCHOLA'STICK or SCHOLA'STICAL (A.) 
after the manner of ſcholars, following the 
method and rules of the ſchools, 
SCHO'LIAST (S.) a commentator or expoſi- 
tor, one that writes notes upon an author to 
explain the difficulties in him. 
SCHO'LIUM or scho LION (S.) a remark 
or obſervation made upon a propoſition or con- 
ſequence drawn from a demonftration, 
SCHOOL (S.) a publick houſe or place appro- 
priated for the inſtruction of the unlearned or 
unſkilful in any art or ſcience; of which 
there are as many ſorts and kinds as occafion 
may require, and which are denominated 
from their uſe z as, a reating-ſchool, evriting- 
» drawing. ſchool, grammar-ſchool, &c, 
iſe any publick of reſort, where 
— — „ &c. frequent, So a 
ens, a - , the 
— chool, qo 2 | 
SCHOOL (V.) to document, teach, chaſtiſe, 
correct, &c. 
SCHOOL-BU'TTLER (S.) a whipping or 
chaftifing in or after the manner of a ſchool. 
SCHOOL-DIVINES or SCHOO'L-MEN 


of logick and philoſophy along with the 
of faith, occationed endleſs diſputes ; 
chiefly introduced by thoſe heathen 
who turned Chriftiaps, and 
eſpecially after the revival of the perip2tetick 
philoſophy by the Mabometans, Moors, and 
Arablans, 
SCTAGRAPHY or SCYOGRAPHY (S.) 
the art of ſhadows, or the manner of deli- 
neating dials, ſo as to tell the hour of the 


_— t by fan, moon, or ſtars, &c. 
_— 


platform, or firft draught of a 
the draught of an edifice or build- 


underſtanding, and enlarging its facy * 
Grammar , Legick, Rbetorict, 4 2 
Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Mufick. DOPE ( 
SCIENTVFICK (A.) any thing be oN * 4 
appertaining to learning or knowledge, c oy, « 
SCINTHLLA ION 8 150 
ILLA'TION a ſpar ot en ABU 
ling like a ſtar, or — my, wing t 

SCYOLIST G.) a ſmatterer in, or prey DRC 
to learning. any tl 
SCYOMANCY (S.) 2 divination by f [ E (+ 
alſo the pretended art of raifing the fyiry nl p 
the dead, &c. unde 
SCYVON (S.) in Gar „ is a young þ punt 0 
ſhoot, or layer, to be ſet, inoculits, a boar 
into another, &c. "W811 
SCI'SSORS or SF'ZZARS (S.) an inf a 
uſed for many purpoſes, but eſpecially 9 DRE ( 
cloth, &c. made of ſteel or hardenel ung upo 
conſiſting of two fides or cheeks mat Ke up ge 
ſharp, and faſtened with 4 rivet to AN (v 
upon. thing. 
SCI'SSURE (S.) any chop, cleft, cut, AER 
tural opening of the earth, occafioned 6 thing, 
by internal or eternal heat. RNFU 
SCLERO'TICKS ($.) fuch medicines ud, flit 
nature is to harden or conſolidate the fe NI 
SCOAT or SCOTCH (V.) to ſtop + whip in the 
by putting ſomething under it to pm «led th 
moving forward, that 
SCOFF (V.) to mock, jeer, bonter, e hgn | 
game of, deride, ſet at nought, &c; ly haut 
SCO'FFER (S.) one that derides, make n the g 

or deſpiſes either a perſon or thing. 0 
SCOLD (v.) to make a noiſe, brawl, RPION 
fault, call names, abuſe people, &c. ſent kin 
SCOLD (s.) a noiſy, turbulent, qum ous 2 
ſcolding perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of whe. * ©" 
SCO'LLOP (v.) to indent or cut thing ine 
out, like the waving of a worm or le | the be 
SCO'LLOP-SHELL (S.) the ſhell of 1 3 
whoſe edges are indented ; alſo a commit mic 
of the arms of military perſons. _ — 
SCOLOPE'NDRA (S.) a worm that 1” »y tu 
gendered in the gums from a meln — 
humour, which occafions them to ſs rw 
m—— and conſequently the terth "rp 
SCONCE (s.) in Archite®ure, is a lui On 
built to defend the paſs of a bill, 2 e 
alſo an ornamental fort of furniture, x — , 

candles in againſt the walls, &c. of 4 

— . epht ey: 

SCONCE (V.) in the Univerſity Lan * the 
to charge a certain ſum in the butte! r 
as a mulct or fine for a perſon's nepit® 2 
duty, or committing an offence, k — 
cant word for rutging up u ſcore t ed 


+ houſe or tavern, 0 


SCO 


pany occaſions, ſuch as throwing water into 
te highway in ſummer- time to lay the duſt, 
get the infide of apples out, and leaving 
de nod almoſt whole, to get the marrow 
xt of bones, 6c. ' 

00 (V.) to-throw water out of or with a 
, to get or take the pith or marrow out 

hones, the pulp out of apples, &c. 

PE (S.) the drift, aim, intention, or de- 
u of a perſon; alſo the ſpace, room, li- 
ay, or opportunity that a perſon has of 
ing a things 


ABU TI CK (A.) inclined, like to; or 


_ wing the diſtemper called the ſcurvy. 

e dach (V.) to dry or parch up the out-fide 
ary thing. 

T' DRE (S.) in Mufich, is writing dowa the 

e fy eral parts of the compoſition immediately 


e under another; in common, it means an 
count of ſmall debts wrote with chalk up- 
12 board, as milk, drink, chandlery-ware, 
E. allo the reaſon or cauſe why a perſon 
. any particular act. 

DRE (V.) to write or chalk down any 
Jened ing upon a board; alſo to go in truſt, or to 
e up goods upon credit, &c. 

t to Ax (V.) to contemn or deſpiſe any perſon 
thing, 

MXER (S.) one that contemnt or deſpiſes 


cut, u 
'obed & dung. 

JANFUL (A.) diſdainful, contemptuous, 
ins W610. (8.) in from, is the cighth 
he ronomy , | 
| | nia the — z and with the Aﬀftrategers, 


alled the houſe of Mars ; ſome pretend to 
, that a houſe begun to be built when 
ater is gn is on the aſcendent, will be conti- 
ly haunted with ſerpents; it is repreſent- 
n the globe by the figure of a ſerpent or 
1,49 (0 ' 
RPION (S.) a venomous creature of the 
ent kind, which, though ſmall, is very 
erous and miſchievous, having a bladder 


\ of u l of dangerous poiſon 5 it may be dittin- 
bing i Med into three parts, the head, the breaſt, 
or fora | the belly; the head appears to be joined 
all of continued to the breaſt, it has two eyes 
— the middle of its head, and two towards 


extremity, between which as it were 
he out two arms, which are divided like 


| from its breaſt, every one of which is 
id into fix parts covered with hair, at 
end of which are fix talons or claws ; the 
J is divided into ſeven rings, from the laſt 
which the tail proceeds, which is divided 
even little beads, of which the laſt arm- 
with a ſting ; ſome have ſix, and others 
exit eyes viſible, the tail long, and made 
—— ſtring of beads tied end 
; the laſt bigger and ſomewhat longer 
the other 3 at the end whereof are 
"ame: two ſtings, which are hollow, and 
© #h 2 cold poilon, which it in echs into 


MW (8) a bollow 'inftrument uſed upon 


of a lobſter 3 it has eight legs proceed- |- 
SCO TIA (S.) in Architecture, is a ſermi-circu- 


8 


| 8 


SCOTCH-MI 


dcha der. 


8 CO 


the part it ſtrikes ſquirt-wiſe; it is of & 
blackiſh colour fomewhat like ſoot; it wadoles 
as it goes, and fixes violently with its ſnout 


and feet on ſuch perſons as it ſeizes, ſo that 


it is with great difficulty pulled off z ſome 
have wings, and are of various colours ; the 
dam is ſaid to bring forth eleven young ones, 
which are ſmall round worms, about the Ge 
of a louſe, the mother fits upon them and 
hatches them whom they are ſaid to deſtroy ; 
they are more inveterate againſt women 
men, and more againſt girls than women, 
and thoſe that have ſeven knots in their tail 
ate more dangerous than thoſe that have but 
ſix ; it is reported that ſcorptons in cold coun- 
tries are not venomous, nor thoſe that are 
a whitiſh colour ; the moſt effectual remedy 
againſt the bite of one of them, is to ſqueeze 
it to pieces upon the wound; in Scripture, 
various alluſions and deſcriptions are made to, 
and contained under this word; ſometimes it 
means the malicious nature of wicked men 
and ſometimes a whip or rod of puniſhment; 
&c. and ſometimes machines of war, out of 
which a large number of darts or arrows 
were thrown at once. | 
COT (S.) the ſhare, lot, or proportion that 
any perſon is to pay of a reckoning, or other 
publick charge; and in Periſhei, it is called 
feet and ler; allo the name of a native 
Scotland, 


e (S.) the people of natives of Scot= 
SCOTCH (A.) ſomething produced in, or done 


after the manner of Scotland. 


SCOTCH CO/LLOPS (s.) thin flices of veal 


fried with butter, bacon; ſavoury herbs, &. 


SCOTCH FIDDLE (s.) the diſtemper vul> 


arly called the itch. 


SCOTCH HO'BBY (s.) a mean, ſmall, ſorry, 


low-ftatured horſe, 


SCOTCH LA'NGUAGE (5S:) Engliſh mixed 


with French, Dutch, Iriſh, Cr. pronounced 
or ſpoke very broad; but now the moſt po- 
lite write Engii/Þ in the lame manner as it 
is done in E land. 

ST (S.) a ſober, ſoaking rain, 
one that vents a great deal of water without 
any wind or ſtorm. 


SCO'T-FREE (A.) chat tomes off without 


being fined or punithed, one that is cleared of 


an indiftment or accuſation, &c. 


lar cavity or channel put in divers parts of the 
ornaments of a column. | 


SCO'TISTS S.) a name given to thoſe pole- 


mical divices that followed the opinions of 

obn Duns Scotus, the ſubtle and great oppoſet 
of the Ton. 
CO'TOMY (S.) a diſorder that ſeizes à pef- 
fon fudderly, by a dizzineſs or ſwimming 
of the head, occaſioned by the animal ſpi- 
rits being whirled about fo haſtily, that the 
external objete appear to turn round to the 
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SCO'VEL (s.) the name of a fort of mop uſed 

dy bikers, to waſh and clean the bottom of 

- their ovens with from cinders, and aſhes, 
conſiſting of a large cloth or clout hung at 
the end of a long pole to reach all parts of 
the oven. 

SCOUL or SCOWL (V.) to look angrily, 
to expreſs a perſon's diſpleaſure by a ſcornfu] 
air, a grim. crabbed, or ſurly look, &c, 

ba Ar (S.) a mean, vile, wicked 


low. 

SCOUR or SCOWR (v.) to cleanſe or ma ke 

metals bright, to purge a perſon thoroughly; 
alſo to clear the coaſt of pirates; allo to 
ſcamper or run away an enemy. 

SCOURGE 

und in particular, uſed among the Jetot two 
ways, one with thongs or whips made o 
Fopes ends, or ſtraps of leather, the other 
with rods, twigs, or branches of trees; the 
rabdins have ſpun the thread ſo fine as to 
enumerate one hundred and ſixty eight faults 
that are liable to this puniſhment, and far- 
ther ſay, that all crimes that the law has not 
appointed death for, ſhou'd be puniſhed in 
this manner; ſome affirm that they never 
exceeded the number of thirty-nine ftripes, 

but zecording to the fault, ſtruck with 
greater or I-ſſer violence. | 

SCOURGE (S.) an inſtrument for children to 
play with to whip or keep their top ſpin 

ning ; alſo an inftrament of ſmall thongs or 
cords to puniſh offenders with. 

SCOU'RING (S.) a diſeaſe commonly ealled 
a looſeneſs ; alſo the making pewter, braſs, 
copper, &. bright, by rubbing them with 
ſand, &c. 

SCOUT (S.) à ſpy or perſon ſent out of one 
army to watch the motions or get intelli- 
gence of another army ; and alſo the name 
of a judge or magiſtrate in Holland. 

SCRA'BBLE (V.) to claw or rake together 

with the hands or nails, to ferl or grope 

about in the dark ; alſo to be much put to it 
to maintain one's ſelf or family, &c. 

SCRAG S.) any lean and bony meat, particu- 

- larly the worſt end of a neck of mutton, 
veal, Ve, 

SCRA'GGEDNESS (S.) leanneſe, bonineſs, &c. 

Sc RA GG (A.) very lean and bony, 

SCRA'MBLE (V.) to ſnatch or catch up any 
thing very haſlily, earneſtly or eagerly, to 
climb or run up a tree, & Q . 

SCRANCH (V.) to make a noiſe with one's 
teeth by the haſty breaking of the cruſt of 
new bread, raw apples, &c. 

SCRAPE (V.) to ſhave or rub off dirt, &c. 
from any thing with a knife, c. 

SCRAPE (S.) ſometimes means a very near, 
ſaving, covetous perſon ; and ſometimes 'a 

footman or ſerving man; and ſometimes a 

- troubleſome” matter or buſine ſs. 

SCRA'PINGNESS (S:) ſavingae ſo, covetoul- 

' . neſs, over and above ſringine ſs. ' 

SCRAPS 


[SCRATCH (V.) to tear or claw the fe 


(V.) to-whip or puniſh offenders ; |: 


SCR 


one's nails, pins, &c. 


SCRA'TCHES (s.) the marks d. 


one's fleſh made with one's nailes, 


pins, &c. alſo a diſeaſe in Hwrſer, org 
of dry ſcabs, &c. which breed betwees 
heel and the paſtern joint, 

SCRAWL or SCRAUL (V.) to wriz 
careleſs or unintelligible manner, to ſms 
daub paper, a wall, &c, with car:lc& # 
regular ſtrokes. 

SCREAK or SKREEK (V.) to make; 
or loud noiſe like a perſon ſuddeniy fri 
or the filing of a ſaw, &c. 

SCREAM (V.) to roar or cry out vpe 
frightened, or receiving and appreke 
ſome hurt. 

SCRE'AMING (S.) roaring, bawling u. 
ing out violently — . 

SCREECH (V.) to hoot, howl, or q 
like an owl, eſpecially in the night-ting 

SCREEN or SKREEN (S.) an inftns 
keep off the wind or beat; alſo a firm 
ſtrument to fiſt grave), &c. through tor 
mortar with, 

SCREEN or SKREEN (V.) to defend u 
ſerve againſt the wind, exceſſive het, 
allo to cefend againft the power of an ax 
or the ſeverity of the law; allo tou 
ſift ſtones from fine grayel or earth to 
mortar with, &c, 

SCREW (S.) one of the mechanick x 
uſed in ſuch inſtruments as preſs bodis 
ther very violently, in order to get the} 
out of them, as apples for making cya, 
and in raiſing great weights, ſuch uf 
a ſhip off the launch, raiſing floor in: 
that is ſunk, &c, 

SCREW (V.) to ſqueeze or preſs ven 
with a ſcrew ; alſo to beat down the pi 
a perſon's labour or goods, &c. 

SCRIBBLE (V.) to write very haſtily an 
correctly, both as to the character andk 

SCRIBBLER (S.) a mean or bad write 
in character and compoſition. 

SCRIBE (S.) a publick writer, lomt 
called a penman, by way of eminenc: f 
correct and beautiful characters; ſome! 
a ſecretary, and ſometimes a notary, 
among the eros they were of two fort, 
one employed in ſecular matters, the c 
religious concerns; the firſt were tende 
grammar, and eſpecially orthography; 

+ ther, to every tribe there was a (07: 
buſineſs it was to regiſter and enyrob 
riage contract: and other law matte) 
other ſort were expoſ tors of the las, 
read and expounded it to the people. 

SCRTBING (S.) in Feinery, is the tt 
board or partition, &c.. to-a floor, wi. 
though it be ever ſo irregular in its forts 

SCRIP (s.) a ſaia}l bag or ſack that #! 
carries neceſſaties in from one pla! 
other; alſo a flip or {mall piece of 
paper or parchment, c 1 


„ thing. * 


(S) ſmall bits or parcels of any 


SCR 


»/PTURAL (A.) in the manner of, or 
ite to, the (cripture- g 

e TuRES (S.) properly mean any wr t- 
n books, but in a particular manner thoſe 
ereyed to us by the prophets and ſervants 
| God, containing his law and will declared 
» his people by them for their direction, 
inc, and inſtruction; and theſe are di- 
+d into two general parts, the one called 
he 01d Teſtament, which contains the hiſtory 
the creation, the deliverance of the 7/- 
wits out of Egypt, the law, &c. the 
-hets, the pſalms, and the proverbs ; the 
her called the New Teſtament, which con- 
in the hiſtory of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
ke doctrines they taught, and the prophecies 
e leſt behind them, which were written 
everal perſons, at divers times, upon ſundry 
xaſions 3 all which for the greater eaſe of 
ming at particular parts or ſentences, the 
ted of later ages have divided into chap- 
and verſes, the firſt author of which is 
id to be a monk, named Huge de Sancte 
„ Dominican, afterwards made a cardi- 
|, by birth a Burgundian, and who, at the 
me time, wrote a concordance, which is 
beed by ſome in 1240, by others 1250 ; 
lis diviſion has been imitated by the (Greets, 
u allo by the Jews, but in a different 
nner, 


/PTURIST (S.) one well verſed in the 


nick u rotures, and that builds his religious opi- 

; bodies pos upon it, 

pet the ['VENER (S.) one who makes a trade 
drawing up and engroſſing writings, ſuch 


= of conveyance, marriage - contracts, 
Ales, &c, 

a (A.) poor,, mean, pitiful, little 
th, 7 
OFULA or SCRO'PHULA (S.) thoſe 
d ſwellings that grow in the glandules of 
deck, commonly called the king's evil. 
VFULOUS or SCRO'PHULOU: (A.) 
jubled with thoſe hard kernels or ſweilings 
the neck, &c, 
DLL S.) a flip or roll of parchment ; and 
drcbiteFure, the volute or horns that are 


j fond the nici, Corinthian, or Compoſite capitals, | 
notary, UTUM (s.) the bag that contains the 

les, vulgarly called the cod. 
the a /B(S.) a mean, pitiful, worthleſs fellow. 
e taube V.) to rub hard, or cleanſe a houſe, 
pip by ſo doing; alſo to claw or ſcratch the 
0 


'BBA'DO (S.) a cant name for the: 
matten we + es the itch, eſpecially when it 


Y high, 
PLE (S.) an objection that a perſon has 


the fi ſis mind againſt doing a thing, a doubt or 
or, wall in point of conſcience z with the Apo- 
aries, it is a ſmall weight containing 20 


ins, or the third part of an ounce ; and 
Ing the Chronologers, and Aftronomers, it is 
ty ſmall portion of time of about 3 ſe- 
6; and in Fclipſes, that part of the moon's 


SCU 


' SCRU'PLE (V.) to heſitate, forbear, or doubt 
whether it may or may not be lawful to do a 
certain act. 

SCRU'PULOUS (A.) nice, curious, preciſe, 
cautious, doubtful, &c. 

SCRU"PULOUSNESS or SCRUPULO'SI- 
TY, (S.) exaftneſs, niceneſs, that will not 
3 latisfied of its lega- 

ity, &Cc. | 

SCRU'TABLE (A.) that may be exam'a:d 
into or ſearched after, 

 SCRUTINEE'R (S.) one appointed to examine 
very nicely into a buſineſs, 

SCRU*TINIZE (V.) to ſearch or examine 
thoroughly into or after a thing, matter, or 
buſineſs, 

SCRU'TINY (S.) a very nice and correct exa- 
mination into any matter, 

The Day of Scrutiny, in the ancient Church, 
the Wedneſday of Paſſion Week is thus called, 
becauſe the catechumens uſed to be particu- 
larly inſtructed and ex»mined upon that day, 
to ſee whether they underſtood and remem- 
bered the doctrines of Chriſtianity, and were 
fully diſpoſed to live according to them ; this 
ſerutiny was made ſeven times in Lent, the 
firſt and ſecond was held upon Wedneſday and 
Satu:day of the third week in Lene, the third 
and fourth upon the ſame days the week: 
following; and this was a very ſolemn ſcru- 
tiny; the fifth and fixth the week after; 
and the laſt upon Wedneſday before Eafter- 
day; it was uſual for the prieſt to give notice 
the Sunday before, that the people might pre- 
pare themſelves, 

SCRUTOIR or SCRUTORE (S.) a large 
or long cheſt or cabinet, with a flap to draw 
out or let down, in the nature of a deſk to 
write on. 

SCUD (S.) a ſudden or haſty ſhower of rain 
that goes with the wind. 

Scud away, to run or get away haſtily, as 
if frighted or purſued. 

SCU'FFLE (S.) a ſudden quarrel, or ſlight 
fighting. 

SCU'FFLE (V.) to contend or fight with one 
or more perſons ; alſo to ſtrive and endeayour 
to conquer difhculties, or overcome hard- 
ſhips, as for a widow to maintain herſelf 
and three or four children by her hand-labour 


only. 

SCULK (V.) to hide in holes and corners, to 
lurk here and there, &c. 

SCULL or SKULL (S.) the compages of the 
bones of the head that contain the brains, 
and which ſerves as an helmet to keep them 
from external injuries; ſometimes it means 
on'y the upper or top hairy part of the head, 
which either by age or diſeaſe grows bald 
firſt ; alſo the name of a ſhort gar that wa- 
termen row boats with. 

SCU'LLER (S.) ſometimes means a boat 
rowed with ſhort oars ; and ſometimes the 
waterman that occupies ſuch a boat, 

SCU'LLERY (S,) a place in great houſes on 
| 5A 2 pur paſe 


deter that enters into the ſhadow, &c, | 
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8SCU 


| 2 to do the dirty work belonging to a | 
itchen, ſuch as waſhing and ſcouring the 
diſhes, plates, pots, &c. 

. SCU'LLIOWN (S.) an under ſervant in a great 
man's kitchen, who under the cook does 
the dirty work belonging thereto. 

SCULP (S.) a print or picture engrayed or 
carved, 


$CU'LPTURE (S.) the art of making figures 
in wood, ſtone, or metal; and this confiſts 
of three ache, called carving, engraving, 
modelling or founding. 

SCUM (S.) that droſs or froth that ſwims up- 

- in boiling meat, melting metals, &c. 
alſo the dregs or meaneſt of the people. 
$CU'PPER-HOLES (S.) in a Si, are fmall 
holes made to let off the water that is either 
ped out of the hold, or that is occaſioned 
the rain, &c. 

SCU'PPER-LEATHERS (S.) leathers nailed 
over the ſcupper- holes, 

SCU'PPER-NAILS (S.) ſhort nails with broad 
h-ads, to nail the ſcupper-leathers on. 

SCURF (S.) a white, ſcaly, dry matter, that 

is raiſed on the ſkin, and generally upon the 
head. 

SCU“ RF (A.) troubled with or full of ſcurf. 

SCU'RRILOUS (A.) abuſive, ſaucy, railing, 
ſcandalous words or actions. 

SCU*RRILOUSNESS or SCURRI'LITY (S.) 

' taunting, ſaucy, abuſive words or actions. 

SCU'RVINESS (S.) badneſs, naughtineſs, 

meanneſs, ungenteelneſs, &c. 

SCU'RVY (S.) a diſeaſe epidemical to the Hal- 
landers, and afflicting moſt other nations 
bordering on the ſea, the ſymptoms whereof 
are li vid ſpots on the hands and feet, weak- 
neſs of the legs and joints, ſtinking breath, 
looſeneſs of the teeth, bleeding of the gums, 
convulfions, pains, running gout, cholick, &c. 
this is of two kinds, when the ſulphur is 
predominant to ſalt, or when the ſalt is pre- 
dominant to the ſulphur z and this is ſome- 
times in the blood, ard ſometimes in the 
nervous juice; and ſometimes in both. 

8CU'RVY A.) any thing mean, bad, pitiful, 
ſorry, &c. alſo ſervile or raſcally. 

SCU'RVY-GRASS (S.) an herb particularly 

bdeneficial againſt, or in the ſcurvy, 
SCUT (S.) among the Hyrters, us the tail of a 

. hare or rabbit. 

$CU*TCHEON (S.) in Heraldry, is the field 
or ground upon which the arms me drawn 
or painted ; in Smichery, the ſmall iron or 

- braſs plate put over the key-hole of a lock, 

&c. with Arcbitectt, the key qr centre ſtone 
building; and with Gardeners, a bud or 
 £r4'1 taken fiom one to be inſerted into an- 


11105 Lees | 
8.) a baſket or tub to hold aſhes 
+; alſo the wooden trough through 
e flour falls into the meal - tub in a 
heat-mill. | | 
$CU'TTLES (5.) in a Sie, ſometimes means 
 thole ſquare holes cut in the deck of a ſhip, 
tþrovgh which the men deſcend by a ladder 


| 


SE A 


from one deck or floor to another; any f uten 
times the windows in the cabbin. frum! 
SCY'MITAR (S.) the Perfion e 7,6 _ 
name for a broad, crooked ſword, called h res « 

a hanger, cutlaſs, &c. | 4 4 & 
SCYTHE (S.) an inſtrument with which , where! 
is cut down or mown, ſomewhat reeniy the co 
the moon in figure, when the is abcut f unt ſ 
days old. ward 
SCY”THIANS (S.) a famous and very ut ters lef 
„ ſtrong of body, and tall of fm AL (' 

ured to labour and warlike exercis, a fea 


having little inclination to humanity drt 
ſcciety, they did not till the ground, 
any certain ſettled abode, but went wands 
up and down with their wives, chil 
and relations, driving their cattle before the 
they uſed neither gold nor ſilver, ther 
generally was milk and honey, and 4 
cloaths, the ſkins of beaſts ; they pai 
theft very ſeverely ; when they took 
their enemies priſoners of war, they & 
his blood, flead him, and wrapped hi 
about them, faſtened his head on the u 
their buts or tents, or made drinking w 
of their ſkulls. When their king conder 
any man to death, all his male children 
expoſed to the ſame calamity ; at the & 
of their king, the concubine he mot l 
was put into the coffin with him, beings 
ducte q by the officers in ordinary of tle 
houſhold, who were all of them firaogle 
his tomb, and a horſe with every az 
them, that they might be in a readine 
ſerve him in the other world; their prin 
deities were Vila, Jupiter, Venus, Her 
and Mars, to whom they facrificed 
tooth perſon of all thoſe they took in 
to the other gods they ſacrificed beal, 
SEA (S.) the Hebrews gave this name t 
great collection: of waters, though thy 
but lakes or pools ; ſo they allo calle 
great brazen laver in the temple of d 
and this is a general practice with the- 
tals to call great rivers, &c, 4; v 
we underſtand by this term ſometina 
general collection of waters, that are (op 
to encompaſs the earth, and ſoretiat 
particular fea or water that is dem 
from the kingdoms or ſhores near wit 
runs, as the Iriſh ſea, Britiſh a, & 
SEA-CHA'RT (s.) a map or draught d 
ſea coaſt, containing the bearings anda 
of p'aces, and their latitudes and long! 


teme CL 


AMLE 
to want 
AMST 
or wom: 
chaths « 
monly ca 
AR (V, 
when a | 
to preven 
ARCH 

any thing 
ARCH 

hat was 
ARCH 
by thing 
AR-CL 
mine, 
ARSE e 
vn, &c 
ON 
ger ; all 
ing in, 

ASON ( 
meable 


and whatever is neceſſary for a mn t. 
know, to help him in conducting tis ASON 4 
* its defired port, 0 any tl 
SEA-FA RING (A.) thoſe perſons tht e time, 
employed about matters or buſice's it T(S.) 
to the fea, a itleman 
SEA*-PORT (s.) a proper town of Hrn 
| ſhips to come in or go out from. brews, | 
SEAL (S.) the name of a fea-caif, who d the lat 


is uſed to make cales for watches ng c 


S EB 


1 Ge 1 , &c. alſo the name of an in- 

amment with which impreſſions are made 
Fo on Wix, having ſome device, letters or fi- 
led by qures engraved upon it, in order to be affixed 

to 4 deed by ribbons, &c, or laid on a deed, 
dich oy vbereby the party becomes bound to —.— 
elem the conditions therein contained; the pen- 


Unt ſeals are ſaid to be introduced by Ed- 
ward l. to render the authority of his char- 
ters leſs exceptionable 


FAL (V.) to faſten a door, &c. by putting 


1 fel upon the locks, joints, &c. alſo to 
ty or ifix a ſeal to or upon a deed, &c. in order 
d, or t» confirm or witneſs the intention of per- 


brming the contents thereof, &c. 
Þ Seal Hermetically, in Cbymiſtry, is to 
twiſt the neck of a glaſs bottle heated, with 


1pir of bot pincers, ſo that no matter can 
and if teme cut. | 
y put FALER (S.) he or ſhe that puts or ſets their 
oK {al to an inſtrument, deed, letter, &c. alſo 


in officer in the court of chancery whoſe 
kakaek it is to ſeal the writs, &c. of that 


the court, . 

king we AM (S.) the joining or faſtening of two 
conden pieces of cloth together, &c. alſo the mark 
ildren thit a cut or wound leaves in the fleſh after 


* is cured ; in a Ship, it is the edge where 
the planks meet which are drove full of 
kum, &c, in Corn Meaſure, it is the ſame 
vith a quarter or 8 buſhels, 

AMLESS (A.) without being in parts ſo as 
td want joining together. 

AMSTER or SEAMSTRESS (S.) a man 
or woman, whoſe bufineſs it is to make 
chaths or linen; but if a man, he is com- 
monly called a taylor. 

AR (V,) to burn with a hot iron, &c. as 
when a limb is cut off, it is ſomteimes done 
to prevent too much bleeding. 

ARCH (V.) to look, hunt, or ſeek after 
any thing that is miſſing. 

akCH (S.) a ſeeking, looking for or after 
hat was loſt or miſlaid, &c. 

ARCHER (S.) one who looks for or after 
dy thing, an enquirer, c. 

AR-CLOTH (S.) a plaiſter good againſt 
pins, weakneſſes of the joints, aches, &c. 
ARSE or SARSE (S.) a fieve made of 
un, &c, 

ASON (S.) one of the four quarters of the 
year; allo any time proper or fit to do any 


aught d ing in, 

5 and a ASON (V.) to alt, or give any thing an 
nd long _ reliſh with pepper and other ſpi- 
2 maid Ke. 

ng bu 


ON ABLE (A.) proper, fit, convenient; 
my thing done in a right manner and a 
e time. 

T (S.) any place to fit in or upon ; allo a 
itleman's or nobleman's country houſe. 
BATH (S.) the eleventh month of the 
kehren, conſiſting of 29 days, anſwering 
the latter part of our January, and the 
un of February, 4 0 
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SEC 

SEBU'CIANS (S.) a ſect among the Samarie 
tans, who changed the fixed time appointed 
by God for the celebration of the three grand 
feſtivals of the Jews, obſerving Eaſter or 
the Paſſover at the beginning of Autumn, 
Pentecoft at the end of it, and the feaſt of ta- 
bernacles in March, 

SE'CANT (S.) in Trigomometry, is what is alſo 
called the hypoteneuſe, or longeſt ſide of 
a right-angled triangle, being formed by 
drawing a right line from the centre of a 
circle, and continuing it till it meets another 
line drawn perpendicularly upon the extremity 
of the radius of the ſame circle. 

SECE'DE (V.) to withdraw, go afide, or ab- 
pore ogra ng rd, > a6 perſon, or bu» 


5 

SECE'SSION (S.) the act of openly with- 
drawing one's ſelf from any publick place or 
bufineſs, where any thing is doing contrary 
to the mind, inclination, or opinion of the 
perſon or perſons fo abſenting, and thereby, 
ſo far as in them lies, by not aproving of it, 
to hinder its being done ; ſometimes it only 
ſignifies the adjourament, and ſometimes the 
breaking up of the parliament. 

TOY (V.) to ſhut out, ſeparate, or 
cut 


SECLU'SION (S.) the act of ſhutting 
cutting off, or ſeparating. 80 

INES (A.] the next after the firſt, or laſt 

two. 

SECOND (S.) the fixtieth part of a minute 
in time or meaſure of a circle, marked thus, 
(**); ſometimes it means a perſon who 
eſpouſes the quarrel of another; and, in Ma- 
ict, it is the diſtance between any two tones 
or ſounds that lie orderly or next to one 
another in the ſcale. 

SECOND (V.) to encourage, forward, pro- 
mote or propagate what another had begun. 

SE'CONDARY (S.) the name of an officer 
who is next to the chief or principal one 
in Aſtronomy, ſuch planets as move round 
another are ſo called. 

SECOND SICHT (S.) a pretended inſpiration 
or knowledge of things not yet come to paſs, 
as though they really were in action before 
one's eyes, a privilege that many inhabitants 
of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland are faid to 
be endowed with ; but Mr. Campbell, the fa- 
mous impoſtor of that nation, lately reſident 
in Londen, has deſtroyed the whole credit of 
that pretenfion. | 

SE'CRESY or SE'CRETNESS (S.) privacy, 
retiredneſs ; alſo the keeping a matter con- 
cealed from the knowledge of others. 

SE'CRET (S.) a rare or uncommon piece of 
knowledge of great uſe or benefit, eſpecially 
to ſome perſons ; alſo affairs or matters not 
proper to be publickly known. 

SECRET (A.) retired, reſerved, not publick 
or known, 


SE'CRETARY (S.) an officer under great 


| 


„ and in pub ick that writes the 
men in pub. ick offices, | 


| 


SEC 


letters, and takes the minutes of publick se- 

, tons, ſuch as the meetings of courts, the 
making by-laws, and anſwering correſpon- 
dents, &c, 

SECRE'TE (V.) to hide, conceal, or convey 

out of the way. | 

SECRE'TION (S.) in Phyfich, is the ſeparat- 
ing one fluid from another in the bodies of 
animals or vegetables. 

SECT (S.) a number of perſons proſeſſing the 
fame opinions; and is commonly ſuppoſed to 
be in oppoſition to the received opinions either 
of religion or philoſophy. 

SECT A'RIAN, SE'CTARY, or SE'CTA- 
RIST (S.) one who follows the opinion of a 
ſect or party; and with us commonly means 
2 diſſenter from the eſtabliſhed religion. 

SEC'TION {S.) a cutting or dividing a thing 
into ſeveral parts; alſo a portion or diviſion 


1 


of a book divided into ſundry heads or parts; 


and mathematically, is cutting of a plane by a 
plane, or a ſolid by a plane, the conſequence 
of which latter is the producing many curio- 
Gties, as of .a cone, the figure reſulting is a 
circle, ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola z and 
in Arcbitecture, it is the perſpective repreſen- 
tation of the inſide of the building. 

SECTOR (S.) in Geometry, is a figure con- 
tained under two right lines that incline to- 
wards one another, whoſe point of contact is 
the center of a circle, of which they are ra- 
dins's, and the circumference compriſed be- 

een the ſaid two lines; it is alſo the name 

fan excellent inſtrument fitted for the pur 

poſe of anſwering moſt practical parts of che 
mathematicks. 

SE'CULAR ( A.) ſomething belonging to an 
age, or hundred years; alſo any thing belong- 
ing to common life, in oppoſition to the 
function of the clergy, 

SECULA*RITY or SE'CULARNESS (S.) 
the being addicted to things of common life, 
called the things of this world, without hav- 
ing any thought of or regard to another. 

SE'CULARIZE (V.) to make a clergyman a 
Jay-man, to trip bim of his ecclefaſtical 
function, name, and dignity, 

SE'CULAR PLAYS {S.) this was one of the 
greateſt ſolemnities of Old Rome, which were 
inftituted upon the foliowing account : Rome 
being afflicted with a great mortality the 
fame year the Targuim were expelled, Yale- 
rius Publicala, then conſul, began it; it was 

regulated by the directions of the Sibyline 
books, with a deſign to appeaſe the gods, in 
the 245th year of Reme; they were called 
ſecular, becauſe they were to be repeated only 
once in an age, or one hundred years, which 
was opened in the beginning of harveſt ; the 
emperor, upon account of his being high- 
prieſt, made a ſpeech to the people in the 
capitol, and exhorted them to guard againſt 
all impurity, and prepare themſelves for the 
ſolemnity; then the emperor from under his 
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cauopy of ſtate delirered fumigations to the 
| 128 ö 


SEC 


people, which was a compoſition of h 
ſtone and bitumen; with this the people x. 
purified, and the proceſſion was begun 
which the prieſts of all the fraternities ua 
one part, the ſenate and magiſtracy made: 
other part of the ſhew, and the people we 
dreſſed in white crowned. with flower., , 
bearing a branch of the palm-tree in d,. 
hands 3 as they went along, they ſung ver 
compoſed for the occafion, and worſhipped i 
ſtatues of their gods as they paſſed by the 
temples, where theſe pretended deities by | 
open view upon beds of ſtate; they met thy 
nights together in the temples to wad 
pray, and ſacrifice; and to prevent all & 
der, the parents of the younger people 


both ſexes were preſent, or ſome other w birth, + 
per guardians; and as this feſtival was chi ew in 
defigned to pacify the gods below, i. , Fl (U'RE 
Proſerpine, Ceres, the Parcæ, &c. they i ter; all 
fered only black facrifices, and that in MCU 
night, and particularly they ſacrificed a the preſerve 
bull to Pluto, and a cow to Proſerpire ; Me appr. 
next day they offered facrifices to Jupiter u ted, Kc. 
Juno of the fame ſpecies, only white - be (URI 
ed; the victims were brought to the ab a being 
waſhed, and dreſſed with garlands of flown en; al 
and when this was done, the crier order pearance 
prophane and unprepared perſons to wit hy, or 
draw, and that others ſhould be filent, x the Pair 
mind what was doing; after this the n lacy 
who was the emperor himſelf, threw a lit ur, witl 
meal mixed with ſalt upon the herd of t DAN (4 
beaſt to be ſacrificed, pouring afterward li rough 
tle wine, of which he gave a tafte to the DA'TE 
ſtanders ; then the Raughter-man , thou 
down the victim, his throat being cut, the DA'TE! 
gave the high-prieſt ſome of his blood, wi nnd, th 
ſprinkled it upon the fire of the altar; f DEFE) 
being done, the augurs examined, with a perf 
nicety, the entrai's, from whence the g ath kill 
or ill ſucceſs they ſought after was conclude t what 
then they were burnt as a ſacrifice to they eervati 
or goddeſs to whom it was deſigned, inn Þrding | 
all the other gods at the ſame time ; vi wires, tl 
the remainder of the victim they matt ited to t 
feaſt ; the ſacrifices being ended, the publa s pardon 
ſhews began, which were deſigned 25a w DENT 4 
ſhip to Apollo and Diana, for which punt anner of 
they ated comedies in the pl - heute, ly exerci 
foot, horſe, and chariot-races in the cm DENTA 
the athletæ or wreſtlers alſo ſh:wed their © fred ma 
terity in wreſtling and other exerciſes, eng, or 
gladiators, or prize-fighters in the ampiit arlament 
atres, fought ſometimes with men, and kt ce, or 
times with wild beaſts ; the ſecond night ents, 
repeated their prayers to the Parce, e s.) 
fered a black ſheep and ſhe-goat ; the 2ett near the 
the women who were not ſla ves went 09 IMEN 
capitol, and other temp'es, where the! He part 
ed to Jupiter, and the gods above- menden 

the remainder of the day was ſpent TION 
lick rejoicing, like the firſt ; the third or re 
they ſacrificed a hog to the Earth, vi Un by 
way one of their chief goddetles, 1 ng tog 


4 


SED 

kirzed under ſeveral names; this was done 
the banks of the Tyber, in that part of 

Maris field called the Tarentum ; the third 

1nd laſt day there were two choirs of muſick, 

one of boys, the other of girls, of the beſt 

families, whoſe fathers and mothers were 


* 

1 2 kring, who ſung hymns compoſed for the 
n the — this day alſo the prieſts of Mars 
ere erſormed their myſtick dance. ; 
red RE CULAR PRIEST (S.) a diſtinction made 
y the by the church of Rome, between thoſe who 


uke upon them the care of ſouls as pariſh- 
tt un prieſts do, but without obligating himſelf to 
o{:rre the rules of any particular religious 


der. 
n+ WE CUNDINE (s.) in Midwifry, is the after- 
ver on birth,” or that wherein the child lay and 


in the womb. 

CRE (A.) ſafe, free from harm or dan- 

xr; alſo careleſs, fearleſs, negligent, &c. 

(URE (V.) to lock or lay up ſafely, to 

| a be xeſerve from hurt or danger; alſo to ſeize 

ire ; Me 2pprebend a perſon for a crime commit- 

ted, &c. 

e-col CU'RITY or SECU'RENESS (S.) ſaſety, 

; 4 being free from real or apprehenſive dan- 

flown en; alſo one that is bail for another's ap- 

nnce to anſwer an accuſation in a court of 

to vil hu, or for pay ment of a ſum of money, &c 

the Painters repreſent Sacurity by the portrait 
- of a lady leaning againſt a pillar before an al- 

wa lit ur, with a ſceptee in her hand. 

2d of U DAN G.) a cloſe chair to carry perſons in 

. hrough the ſtreets without being ſeen. 

to the b DATE (A.) compoſed, ſober, regular, qui- 

10d t, thoughtful, undiſturbed in mind. 

cut, ATEN ESS (S.) fobriety, compoſure of 

| rind, thoughtfulneſs, &c. 

DEFENDE/NDO (S.) a plea made uſe of 


with y a perſon, who in a quarrel or otherwiſe 
; the | th killed another, in which he alledges, 
conclued hat what was done was unavoidable for the 
to they eervation of his own life; and notwith- 
„ invading this plea be admitted, the law re- 
me; juires, that the party's goods ſhall be for- 


J mae ited to the king, and that be muſt procure 
the p pardon by means of the lord chancellor. 

1 as a DENT ARINESS (S.) the condition or 
lich pare nner of living retired, and uſing little bo- 
lly exerciſe, &c. 

the cin VENTARY (A.) a life that is ſpent in a 


d thei © lired manner, working, or reading much, 
ſes, and bing, or within doors; in France, thoſe 
amp ments that are fixed to a particular 
1, and fu Ke, or c ty, are called ſedentary parlia- 
d night ln dents, 


DE (S.) a weed that grows particularly in 
the vert near the water, 

went MEN (S.) the ſettling, thick, or 
e they in wy part of liquor, commonly called the 
- mend , 

TION (s.) a publick mutiny, riot, up- 


md iq | 

e third 08 ir, or rebellion; the ancients repreſented 
arb, vi im by the hieroglyphick of two lobſters 
es, and ung together, 


Ll 


SEE 


SEDITIOUS (A.) turbulent, quarrelforhe, of 
an uneaſy and diſſatisfied mind, apt to find 
fault and promote riots, &c. 2gainſt the fate. 

SEDU'CE (V.) to corrupt, draw away, or de- 
ceive, to miſlead or debauch a perſon's priu- 
ciples either in religious or ſtate matters. 

SEDU"CEMENT or SEDU'CTION (S.) a 
drawing away, a miſſeading, debauching, &c. 

SEDU'CER (S.) one who perſuades or prevails 
upon another, by deceiving or miſleading him 
into an error. 

SE'DULOUS (A.) careful, applicative to buſi- 
neſs, induſtrious, &c. 

SE'DULOUSNESS or SEDU'LITY (S.) d- 
ligence, carefulneſs, induſtry, &c. 

SEE (S.) the ſeat, reſidence, or juriſdiction of 
an arch-biſhop, or biſhop ; and in the Romifo 
Language, that of Rome is by way of emi- 
nence ca led the Holy See, during the vacancy 
whereof, that is, from the death of one pope 
to the election of another, the practice and 
government thereof is as follows: As ſoon as 
the pope is dead, notice is given by tolling the 
bell in the Capret, which is never rung upon 
any other occaſion ; at the ſame time couri- 
ers are diſpatched to all the princes of Italy, 
France, Spain, &c, the cardinal chamberlain 
removes into the palace, ſcizes the fiſher's 
ring, which is the pope's ſeal, and breaks it, 
to prevent the diſpatch of any bulls during 
the vacancy ; this being done in the preſence 
of at leaſt three other cardinals, the cham- 
berlain gives the neceſſary orders for every 
thing relating to the pope's palace, and like- 
wiſe for the embalming and dreſſing the de- 
ceaſed in his pontifical robes ; in the evening 
the corpſe is carried in a litter to St. Peter's, 
attended with flambeaux, ſome horſe, and 
the penitentiaries of St. Peter, but without 
ſinging or appearing in mourning ; the corpſe 
lies expoſed in a chapel upon a raiſed bed of 
ſtate, and ſo placed, that the feet may be 
kiſſed through an iron gate; at three days 
end the body is buried, the funerals laſt nine 
days, the ceremony being performed by the 
facred college, who appear every day at mat- 
tins in the Gregorian chapel at St. Peter's, 
where in the middle of the church there is a 
ſtately, fine mauſoleum erected, richly orna- 
mented with figures, together with panegv- 
rical ſentences, and the arms of the deceaſed z 
upon ſome of the laſt days of this folemnity, 
the ambaſſadors of crowned heads make pro- 
per ſpeeches to the cardinals, met together at 
St. Peter's, concerning the election of another 
pope, exhorting them, in their maſter's name, 
to chuſe fuch a one as they ſhall find beſt 
qualified to fill the Holy See; the funerals be- 
ing thus over, the ſacred college meet the 
roth day in the ſame chapel, where a bi 
or abbot makes a Latin oration de elige 
portifice ; after the maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, 
the cardinals go two and two in proceſſion to 
the conclave; curitg the vacancy the dean or 


firſt cardinal biſhop, the firſt cardinal prieſt, 
and 
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+ had the firſt cardinal deacon have the manage- 


oy 2 
which is two leyt in ſaltire, gan ſanon 
or flandard of Holy Church, . 9 
SEE (V.) to perceive with the eyes any exter- 
nal odject; alſo to comprehend a matter. 
SEE'CHING (S.) a town in Norfolk, whoſe: 
market is weekly on Monday ; diſtant from 
London 7% computed, and 94 meaſured. miles. 
SEE'CHY (S.) in Norfall, a town whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 79 computed, and 95 meaſured miles. 
SEED (S.) that which potentially contains the 
tree, plant, fruit, or bodies of all vegetables 
or animals, which being put or caſt into pro- 
beds or receptacles, become fruitful, and 
ings forth that which was defired or ex- 
pected; in Plants, Trees, Sc. it is com- 
monly a hard ſubſtance of various forms ; 
but in Animals, it is a white, hot, ſpiritu- 
ous ſubſtance, thick, clammy, and ſaltiſh, 
made from the pureſt and thinneſt part of 
the blood, 
SEE'DY (A.) any herb or plant that is per- 
- mitted to grow till it runs into ſeed, any 
thing full or abounding with ſeed. 
SEEING (Part.) foraſmuch as, fince it is 


, &c, 

SEF'ING (S.) the faculty of fight, or of per- 
ceiving external objects with the eyes. 

SEEK (V.) to hunt, ſearch, or look for or af- 
ter, to labour or endeavour to get, find, or 
obtain ſomething; _ 

SEEL (V.) with the Sailors, is when a ſhip 
rolls or tumbles abcut very ſuddenly and vio- 
lent'y, with or by the force of the waves ; 
in the Falcofiers Language, it is to run a 
thread through the eye-lids of a hawk when 
taken, ſo that ſhe may either not fee at all, 
or but very little, to make her comp!'y with 
the hood the readier z in Farriery, it is when 
ſpots of white hairs about half an inch broad, 
mixed with thoſe of his natural colour, grow 
upon his eye-brows, which is a mark of old 
age, becauſe they never ſec! before 14 years 

1d F 


old. 
SEEM (V.) to appear, pretend, become, &c. 
SEE MING (Part.) appearing- likely, or as if 
he was inclined to do a thing. 


SEE'MLINESS (S.) decentneſs, comelineſs, | 


- 


properneſs, fitneſs, &c. 

SEE'MLY (A.) decept, proper, fit to be done. 
SEER (S.) an eldet or. prophet, eſpecially a- 
mong the 7ews. 
SEETH (V.) to ftew, ſteep, ot gently boil 

any thing in liquor over the fire. 

SE'GMENT (S.] 2 part cut from off any 
whole thing; and in Geometry, when applied 

to a circle, is a figure comprebended under 


SET 
SE'GREGATE (N.) to part, fene 
aſunder, to take away ſome out of 


many. | 
SE'IA (S.) a goddeſs worſhipped * 
Romont, under the — 
the care of the ſeed ſown; her ſtatue fy 
| "the Circus, and the was one of tho g. 
called Salutares, invoked by them is 
time of common diſtreſs or danger, 


A! 
a 


other beaſt fits like a cat with bi 
ſtraight. | rats — 
SEI'GNIOR (s,) a lord, mater, or ch 
ſon or commander; the emperor of Jo 1 
called the grand ſeignior. 4 
SEI'GNIORY (S.) a lordſhip, of the , 
power, or authority thereunto belonging, LEU' 
SEI'SABLE or SEI'ZABLE (A.) gb an, fe 


ate prohibited to be imported or expe, 
if done are forfeited, or liable to be Gn 


or taken away from the proprietors, for and th. 
contempt of authority, or non-tomgl | wit 
with the law. 


SETSIN (S.) in Law, ſometimes man 
right to. and ſometimes the act of poſſe 
SEIZE (V.) to lay or take hold of violent 
at unawares, wrongfully; or by force; an 
the Sailors, it means faſtening two ro 
| gether with another rope, yarn, Kc. & 
a block or pulley at the end of a pen 
tackle or garnet, &c. 
SEFZING or SEI'ZURE (S.) a taking pol 
fion of any thing by violence, force, „c 
Low, an attachment or diſtreſs of good 
rent, &c. 
SE'LAH- (Part.) an Hebrew word that o 
73 times in the Pſalms, and once in the 
phet Habattuk, the meaning where 
affirm to be for ever, others Amen, and of 
only 2 ſign of a pauſe or ſtop of the fu 
to raiſe their voices z and others that it 
a change in the tune or perſon ; andd 
that it was a direction to change th: 
chorus; for ſometimes the chorus broke 
in the middle of the pſalm, and another 
of vocal muſick went on with it. 
SE'LANDER. (S.) in Farriery, is that 
horſes, which is called the ſcab or n 


dogs, &c. | 
SE'LBY (S.) in the W:/- Riding of Try 
is a populous, though ſmall town, ent 
very good trade, being ſeated upon the 
| ble part of the Ouſe, whole market i 
y on. Monday; diftant from Las 
computed, and 172 meaſured miles. 
SE'LDOM (part.) that is not often done 


requent, &c. 
SELE'CT (V.) to pick and chuſe a few! 
| 4 es Many. 
SELECT (A.) choice, curious, tue, 
number or parcel picked out or pitchel 


for a particular purpoſe. / 
SELENT TES or the MOO'N-STONE 


ſaid to be Mill found in China, which 


one right line, called a chord, and part of the 
- Greumference of acircle, &c, | 


| ported to increaſe and decreaſe 33 U 


SEM 
D 
heſe ſtones in the palace of Pe- 
"ralved at an incredible price ; ſome call 
Meſcory talk by this name, and fay it has 


the fame properties. 
'ENO'GRAPHIST (S.) one who under- 
"ies to deſcribe the hills, rivers, ſeas, &c 


of the moon. 
LENO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribing 
the phaſes or appearances of the moon, as ſh- 
years by the belp of, or through a tele- 
ſcope ; ſome have pretended to divide it into 
regions, ſeas, Jakes, mountains, &c. and ap- 
ated names to each, as though they 
were to be come at like the kingdoms, &c. 
of our earth, | 
LEU'CIANS (S.) ſometimes called Herm 
au, from their leaders Seleucus and Hermias, 
ereticks that aroſe in the early ages of the 
church, and taught that God was corporeal, 
4nd that the elementary matter was co- eter - 
ul with him; that the human foul was 
brmed by angels of fire and air; that Jeſus 
Chriſt did not fit at the right-hand of God, 
bat had quitted that right, and bad remove 


is throne into the ſun, &c. 
de LF (S.) one's own perſon or affairs. 


LF-DEPENDENT (A.) one that has no 
Inendence on, or relation to another. 
F.-ENDED or SELFISH (A.) one that 
s no regard of, or fer any thing or perſon 
hat does not belong to himſelf, &c. 
LF-E'VIDENT ( A.) clear, plain, that 
eds no proof or demonſtration. 

LL or SILL (S.) in Carpentry, is the large 
dick piece of timber that makes the lower 
rt of the door-frame of a houſe, and 
dich is trod upon, called the threſhold ; and 
metimes means the large, ſtrong, lowet- 
ul timber of a whole building, which ſop- 


hat it u the ſuperſtructure. 

1. L (V.) to diſpoſe of or eſtates by 
ge the bolef-le or retail, to for money, or 
_— n athet valuable conſideration, 


VAGE (S.) the extream edges of any 
ling wove, and which is frequently ſtronger 
0 N colour from the filk, cloth, 
ALY (A.) ſeeming, likely, appear- 
Ke 


IBLANCE (8.) likeneſs, appearance. 
youu LUBRIEF (S.) a muſical note, containing 
r —  minims, four crotchets, &c. and in com- 
— Tine, is a whole meaſure or bar in the 
= 5. bon of the muſick, both in playing and 


king, marked O. 

l|-CIRCLE (S.) ſometimes means only 
{ a circle contained under the diameter, 
| half the circumference ; alſo a mathe- 
dell ioftrument uſed upon many occaſions. 
ICO'LON (S.) the name of a point or 
„ uſed in a ſentence when the reſt or 
Ie requires to de longer than a comma, 
I marked thus 


(3)- 


SEN 


what is ſometimes called the radius, or half 
of the diameter, and is formed by drawing a 
right line from the center to the circumfe- 
rence of a circle, 

SE'MINAL (A.) fomething belonging or res 
lating to ſeed. 

SE'MINARY (S.) when applied to Gardening, 
means a ſeei-plot or nurſery where plants or 
trees are raiſed, in order to be tranſplanted ; 
when applied to Men, it means a ſchool or 
univerſity where young p*rſons are inſtructed 
in all parts of literature, eſpecially thoſe in 
Popiſh countries, where priefts or miſſiona- 
ries are bred up on purpoſe to ſend into fo- 
reign countries, to ſpread the Romiſh reli- 
gion, &c. 

SEMIN A'TION (S.) the act of ſowing, ſhe4- 
ding, or emitting ſeed, either of vegetables 
or animals. 

SEMIQUA'VER (S.) a ral note, which 
in common time is the fixteenth part of a 


bar, 

SE'MI-TONE (S.) in Mufick, is an half tone, 
or note, or the half of a whole note or ſe- 
cond, and therefore called the leſſer ſecond, 
being in fretted inſtruments expreſſed by the 
ſpace or diſtance of one fret, and upon key d 
inſtruments by that of the white keys, &c. 

SEMI-VOW'ELS (S.) thoſe conſonants or let - 
ters in the alphabet which always require an 
e to be prefixed to them in their pronuncia- 
tion or ſound, as f, I, m, n, r, 5, x, 2. 

SEMPITE'RNAL { A.) everlaſting, continual, 
always, without end, &c, 

SE'NA or SE'NNA (S.) a purgative ſhrub that 
principally grows in Syria; Perſia, and Ara- 
bra, from whence it is carried to Alexandria 
in Egypt, and from thence it comes into 
Europe, though it is ſaid ſome grows in Tra- 
ly; it is, and has been in great eſteem both 
by the ancient and modern phy ficians, 

SE'NATE (S.) an allembly in the fates of a 
kingdom, to conſult and adviſe what is fit to 
be done for the promotion of peace and good 
order, trade, &c. a parliament, ſanhedrim, &c. 

SE'NATOR (S.) a counſellor of tate, or mem- 
ber of parliament, &c. 

SEND (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thing to go, 
be conveyed, or moved from ane place or per- 
ſon to another. 

SE'NESCHAL (S.) the name of an ancient 
officer of the French crown that had the care 
of the king's houſhold, and regulated the ex- 

s thereof both in war and peace; be 

alſo the chief command of the king's 
houſhold, and carried the royal ſtandard; un- 
der Phil's I. it was eſteemed the higheſt place 
of truſt under the French crown, and ſeems 
to be much the fame with our lord high 
ſteward ; alſo the head-bailiff of a barony is 
ſometimes called by this name. | 

SE'NIOR (S.) the elder brother, and alſo ſup*- 


DIAMETER (8.) ia Geometry, is 


rior officer, „ &c. 
SENIORIT x (S.) elderſhip. | : 
| 5 B . SENS A'- 


SEP 
SENSA'TION (S.) any perception conveyed to 


the mind by mtans ui the eas, 

SENSE (S.) ſometimes means the faculty of 
ſeeing, hearing, &c. and ſometimes the co- 
herence or regular connexion of a diſcourſe, 
treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. 

SE'NSELESS (A.) fooliſh, mad; alſo void of 
a rerception and diſlinction. 

SENSES (S.) the common faculties of ſeeing, 
heering, feeling, taſting, and ſmelling, 

SE NSIBLE (A.) ſometimes means any thing 
that is perceived by the ſenſes ; and ſome- 
times it means a regular qualifcztion, or a 
being proper'y endowed with underſtanding 

the nature and cauſes of things, a learned or 
ingenious man. 

SENSITIVE (A.) that hath the power or fa- 
culty of perceiving or af prehending things 
and their differences, 

SE'NSORY (S.) the organ or inſtrument of 
ſenſe ; as, the eye of ſeeing, the ear of hear- 
ing, &c. alſo the frat or part of the body 
where the ſenſible foul or act of ſenſation 
more immediately reſices. 


SENSUAL (A.) voluptuous, pleaſed with, and] 


defirous of gratifying the ſenſes, 

SENSUA'LITY or SE'NSUALNESS (S.) a 
gratifying the ſenſes, a being pleaſed with ex- 
ternals, &c. 

SE'NSUALIZE (V.) to render or become de- 
lighted with external things, 

SE'NTENCE (S.) ſo many words joined toge- 
ther as expreſs ſomething clearly and intelligi- 


bly to the mind; alſo a proverb or ſhort wit-| 


ty remark, or publick ſaying ; alſo the de- 
cree of a court of judicatute. 

SE'NTENCE (V.) to condemn or pronounce 
a legal iſſue upon a perſon or cauſe. 

SENTE'NTIOUS (A.) full of ſhort, pithy 
ſayings or expreſſions, uſing but few words, 
yet ſpeaking ſufficiently clear to the under- 
ſtonding of the auditors. 

SE'NTIMENT (S.) the opinion, thought, or 
judgment of a perſon upon any ſubjeR. 

SE'NTINEL or SE'NTRY (S.) a private or 
common ſoldier taken out of the _ de 
garde, and poſted upon any particular ſpot of 
ground, in order to prevent the enemy's com- 
ing to ſurprize the camp or gariſon, either 
by oppofing them, or giving notice of their 


approach. 


SE'NTINEL PERDUE (S.) one poſted very | 


near the enemy, where he is in great danger 
of bling laſt, | Fr 
SE'PARABLE (A.) any thing that be 
parted or got aſunder * e * 
SE'PARATE (A.) to part, divide, put aſun- 
der, or go away from. 
l (A.) diſtin, different, particu - 
r, &c, 
 SEPARA”TION (S.) the act of parting, di- 
vidiog, or putting aſunder ; alſo a divorce be- 
tween a man and his wife. 
SE'PARATIST (S.) one that is gone away 
from the communion of the eſtabliſhed church, 


« 


SEP 


SEPHART'TES (S.) a Matmtar (2. 5 
teach that God hath a viſible figure, 2. 
ſenſes like men, but that this figure is fi 
as well as corporeal, and that the og 
bis body are not ſudject to corruption or 


teration. 
SE'PTANGLE (S.) in Geometry, is a fp 
that has ſeven points, corners, or angles, 
SEPTEMBER (S.) the name of the (ey 
month, beginning from March, about 
Toth day whereof is the autumnal equing 
the Parnters repreſent this month by a x 
cloathed with a purple robe, and a chen 
look, crowned with a coronet of white 
purple grapes, holding in his right-hand 
cornu-copia of pomegranates, and other f 
mer-fruits, together with a balance, aa 
his left Hand a handful of oats. 
SEPTE'NNIAL (A.) belonging to, or hai 
the ſpace of ſeven years; any thing tin 
turns or begins once in ſeven years, 
SEPTENTRIO {5 on globes and may, | 
the north part of the world; alſo a conf 
tion of ſeven flars, now called vith 
Charles's wain. 
SEPTE'NTRIONAL (A.) ſomething be 
ing or appertaining to the north, 
SEPTUAGE'SIMA SUNDAY 6.) thet 


of one of the Sundays in the comm ar ce 
prayer book, being 70 days diflant from per 
Saturday before the octaves of Eaſter u nec 
Sunday, upon which day the newly - h batiſm, 
uſed to lay aſide their white habit, and LI 
preparation for the great faſt of Lent ben by in t 
SE'PTUAGINT (S.) a name commonly gi be Jen 
to the 72 tranſlators of the Old Teſu tunes 
into Greek, at the command of Pala ed of 
| ladelpbus, the fon of Lagus, king of ty med i 
about three hundred years before the b WEL 
Chriſt, who were ſent to him by the l p of a 
prieſt Eleazer, who choſe fix out of ys fro: 
tribe of the moſt learned in the EN. 
Hebreto languages; St. Jerome affirms t m, or 
” tranſlated only the Pentateuch ; but % 5 a 
tin and others ſay they tranſlated thei pon the 
1 is recorded, that the king appointed WE'ST 
his cell or chamber apart, ſo that they Þ to wi 
not communicate with each other, f blick b 
might ſee how much they differed on vil Lov 
| another, and that upon comparing th te diſow 
gether, they were as exact as if thy poſſeſ] 
been done by one perſon only; but f ed fror 
looked' upon by others as an error, mn J 
they frequently conferred together © ite from 
the difficult paſſages, &c. This ven „ 
always been greatly eſteemed by the mal. 
as being by themſelves, 1 sr 
Chriſtians for its antiquity and cms or div 
and for its being quoted by Chriſt f. Fon of | 
and uſed by the fathers for the firſt f # &cide, 
eſpecially by thoſe who did not ut" Low 
" Hebrew, as a confutation both of 09G of : 
and Gentil; many learned men hun r perſo 
ferred it to the Hebrev tert fel : the cvi 
done in a time while the Hebrew va! mA 


SEQ 
and the phraſes and cuſtoms al- 
taded to were much better known and under- 
bod than afterwards they were; ſome are 
of opinion, that this verfion was made by 
fre learned elders, and called the Septuagint, 
its receiving the licence and approbation 


b 2 fp 

ngles, of the Sanhedrim, &c. 

ie (event PULCHRAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
about t wating to a burial-place, &c. 

| equi PLCHRE (S.) a grave or tomb, which | 


among the Fetus or Hebrews was always re- 
zrded with much care and ſolemnity, the 
gateſt part whereof were dug in rocks, or 
made in hollow caves of the earth ; when 
they became a regular nation or ſettled peo- 
ple, they had appropriated fields or places for 
this purpoſe, and they generally put ones, or 
me other ſignature over the particular part 
where the dead were interred, that ftrangers 
iht know it, and avoid polluting them- 
des; the heathens were as pompous as any 
body in this affair, and the famous pyramids 
of Zoyft are remaining inſtances of their 
randeur 3 the Turks, &c. and alſo the Chriſ- 
ans, have run into extravagances upon 
his head, and from decent reſpect have dege- 
erated into abominable idolatry, by paying 
heir devotions not only at the graves but to 
perſons deceaſed ; but this is entirely re- 
ned among all the profeſſors of Proteſ- 
untiſm, 

PU'LTURE (S.) the act of burying or lay- 
bg in the ground the corpſe of a dead perſon ; 
he Jews eſteemed it one of the greateſt miſ- 
tunes that could happen to a man to be de- 
d of burial, for which reaſon they per- 
emed it even to their enemies. 


the bi WEL (S.) the end, conclufion, or winding 
by the p of a matter, or the conſequence that fol- 
ut of from it, 


the C WENCE (S.) a regular or orderly ſucceſ- 
affirms | m, or following of things one after an- 
dat d ter; alſo a term at ſome particular games 
d the wi pon the cards for a ſet of the ſame ſort. 

ppointed VESTER (V.) to part, ſever, or divide; 
at they o to withdraw or retire from the world, or 
ther, th iblick buſineſs, company, or affairs; in the 
ered one wil Law, a widow is ſaid to ſequeſter, when 
ring the te diſowns or diſclaims all right to the goods 
; if they poſſeſſions of her huſhand, in order to be 


ed from all debts owing by him, &c- in 
mn Law, it is to ſeparate a thing in diſ- 


ther b ite from the poſſeſſion of the contending 
is ves, or the true owner or proprietor 
* WIL ESTRA'TION (s.) the at of ſeparat- 
4 corel | or dividing a thing diſputed from the poſ- 
rift bi on of the contending parties, till the law 
e firſt fit b &cided who ſhall be the owner; in the 
not uo” Low, it is the a& of diſpobng of the 
h of the os of 2 perſon deceaſed, whoſe eftate no 


er perſon will meddle with; in the time 
bing on the eſtates, &c. of thoſe who 


the ovil wars of king Charles I. it meant | 


þ 
4 


ol the king's party; ſometimes it means 


SER 


the collecting the fruits of a void beneſice for 
the uſe of the next incumbent, 

SEQUESTRA'TOR ( S.) a third per ſon to 
whom the keeping of a thing in controverſy 
is committed ; allo an officer in the civil 
wars, appointed by the parlizment to receive 
the rents of ſuch eſlates and church-revenues 
as belonged to thoſe they termed delinquents, 

SERA'GLIO (S.) a Turki/ name for a court 
or palace, eſpecially the grand ſeignior's court 
at Cenſtantin ple, where the ſons of the nobi- 
lity are educated and brought up for the great 

ſts of the empire, and where his concu- 

ines are kept ; from the latter reaſon any 
place where whores reſort to, or are kept, is 
called a ſcraglis. 

SE'RAPH (S.] a Turtiſb gold coin, in value 
five ſhillings ſterling, 

SE'RAPH, SE'RAPHIM, or SE'RAPHIN 
— an Hebrew word, fignifying melting, 

rning, or purifying z and ſometimes it 
means thoſe winged, fiery ſerpents that de- 
ſtroyed the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, a 
creature common in Arabia ; and ſometimes 
it means the firſt order of the firſt hierarchy 
of the angels, being accounted above the che- 
rubims, which by the prophet Iſaiab are da- 
ſcribed to be over the throne of the Lord, 
having fix wings, with two of which they 
covered their face, with two they covered 
their feet, and flew with the other two, cry- 
ing or ſinging to one another, Holy, holy, 
bily, is the Lord of Hyſts, the whole earth is 
full of bis glory. 

SERA'PHICK or SERA'PHICAL (A.) fall 
of holy or eeſtatick praiſes, zealous and warm 
acknowledgments of God's power and good- 
neſs, &c. like to or after the manner of the 
ſeraphims. 

SER APIES (S.) houſhold gods of the ancient 
Egyftians; ſome of theſe idols they put in 
their famous pyramids, to watch and pre- 
ſerve the corpſe of thoſe who were buried 
there, and to convey the fouls to heaven; 
the images were covered with hieroglyphi- 
4 figures, which the Egyptians accounted 

cred, 

SE'RAPIS (S.) an Egyptian god, repreſented 
with a baſket full of ears of corn upon his 
head, from whence ſeveral learned men con- 
clude that Joſeph was worſhipped under this 
name, for being the inſtrument of delivering 
them from famine ; it is likewiſe faid, that 
this is the ſame with the god Apis; to this 
it is anſwered, that the god Serapis was not 
heard of till many ages after Foſeph, and 
that king Ptolemy endeavoured to introduce 
him; the Romans forbid the ceremonies of 
Serapis in their city, upon account of their 
filthineſs and impurity ; there was a ſtatue of 
this god, a copy whereof the emp-rors 
Adrian and Julian deſired, which was made 
up of f ſorts of metals, precious ſtones, 
and wood; the temple and ſtatue of this Se- 
rapis were demoliſhed at Zexandria, in the 

5 3 2 ren 


S EAR. 


reien of Theodefius e Great, in 380, after an 
rear cauſed; by the heathens there, who 
were enraged, becauſe: Thegphilys of Alex 
1 2 — having begged, an old temple, upon 
2examynationg.: found u 


it ſubterranean 
cayves, Which d (covered the abominalze myſ- 


terte of their religion 


neral of an army z bat now common mean: 
nd inferior general or cammander of a ſmall 
rmx, or part of a great one. f 
SERBNADE (V.) to play. or 
.window- of a miſtreſs. or ſweetheart in the 
ISIS K LW K« 54 6h 
SERENADE (S.) 2 vocal or inflrumental 
- concert in the night-time under the window 
. of a miſtreſs or ſweetheart. | d 
SERE/NE (A.) fair, clear, without clouds or 
Aiſcompoſure of any ſott. 

SERENITY or SERE'NENESS (S.) fairneſs 
of weather; alſo the diſpoſition of mind un- 
ryffled, or without diſorder ; alſo a title of 
.. honour formerly given to kings and biſhops ; 
alſo a title now given to the princes of the 
empire, Ec. he 

SERGE (S.) a ſort of thick, ſtrong woollen 
ſtuffs for womens garments, &c. 
SE'RGEANT or SE'RJEANT (S.) properly 
. fignifies only a mean or under ſervant ; but 


« 


n perſon, &. ſometimes. it means thoſe 
. counſellors or pleaders learned in the law, 

from among whom the judges are ordinarily 
. choſen, and theſe, by way of eminence, are 
called ſergeants of the coif, and the. judges, 


1 there is allo an officer a ſergeant at arms, 


perſon, is ſent to arreſt traitors and perſons 
of quality, and to attend the lord high ftew- 
ard, when he fits in judgment upon a traitor ; 
+ In corporations. where there are mayors and 
- other chief magiſtrates, thoſe perſons who 
wait upon them in matters of juſtice are 
called eants of the mage ; in an Army, a 
. ſergeant is an without commiſſion in a 

company of foot, or troop of dragoons ; 
« ſometimes he commands ſmall detachments, 


duty to ſee, the men keep their due diſtances, 
end. to. ſtraighten, the ranks and files, to re- 

Seve and carry orders between the major and 
iis officers, and the company; common 
i campanies have generally two s each 


1 nant is a halberd. 
SPREEANTY (5) F 


, 


SERA'SKIER.($,) among. the Nele, is a ge- | 


eng under the | 


no it ſometimes ſigniſies an officer in a cor- | 
. poration who ſerves the writs of debt upon 


when ſpeaking to them, call them brothers; 
who always is in waiting vpon. the king's | 


| 


and among other things, it is his particular | 


SER 


or orderly courſe or manner; from uber 
in Arn, thoſe Finke or progreficns 
number of quantities, : either increzüng 4 

decrea ſing id one conſtant ratio are lo ub 
are equal to the quantity mentioned, othe 

only conſtantly approa or 
nearer and nearer, &c. 
SERIQUS.{ A.) grave; modeſt, ſol, wi 
diſereet, ſober ; alſo of an importunt 
ture, Kc. 


SERMON (S.) a-ſpeech or oration, ehecat 
| upon religious matters or affairs, 
SE'RMONIZING (S.) a talking or (yak; 
much and long, eſpecially upon or about 

ligious matters, 


SERON (S) .z certain quantity of Tu 


. — 


. 
N 7 ah 


' goods, ſuch as almonds, anniſeeds, &r, eſe, 1 
SEROUS (A.) watry, belonging to the} RVT' 
mour called ſerum. t, 1 


SERPENT (S.) in general, fignifies aw 
nomous, . hurtful creature 3 and in 
many forts are mentioned of different & 
and qualities, ſome with legs and of 
without, and one called a ſeraph or ie 
that has wings like a bat, not of falk 
but a fort of ſkin or leather; many alk 
are made to this creature in ſcripture, 
under ſorne ſpecies of it the devil is rh 
have tempted Eee; there is a ſort of 4 
fire-work that goes by this name, whit 
alſo ſometimes called a ſquib ; the old Py 
worſhipped ſerpents and — them in ni 
wicker baſkets, which were conferatel 
Ceres, Bacchus and Proferpine ; the her 
called Opbitæ, worſhipped a ſerpent ni 
they kept in a box in their temples, aa 
it with bread ; the Egyptians kept ſoakn 
their temples, and ZEſculapiur, the pre 
god of phyſck, was worſhipped in 1 
ſnake or z and in Afrowny, it u 
of the northern conſtellations. 

'SE'RPENTINE (A.) like to, or aftr 
manner of a f. ſpiral or twining 

SE'RPENTINE (S.) in Cin, 11 

or pipe made in a ſpiral form, ſometine 

pewter, and ſometimes of copper, vic 

ing placed in a veſſel of cold water, l 

as .@ refrigeratory in diftilling ſpiritow 


duors. 
SE'RVANT (S.) any one that ſervs, 
or attends upon another, ; 

\ Servants at Arms, the third rank 1 
order-.of Malta, who wear ſwords, but 


oo 


— 


dent ſexvice due to the king as a tenure, by 
. which lands were held, and which was called 
10 rand ſer geanty, when the ſervice was to be 


„uch as to. bear the king's ſpear, banner, &c. 
E or other ſort called petty ſergeancy, 
2 the perſon was only to pay or fur- 


{mall matten towande the king's | 
11 Are, &c 


+aQually pertormed. by the perſon himſelf, | 


pot noble by four deſcents, which the k derdle, 
are obliged. to be, wiz. they muſt pt n with 
nobility up to their great grand - father in the ill 
6vely, both by the father and mothe' mann 
and far above 100 years, and thele it TER. 


firſt rank; the ſecond are chaplain c 
and the third, s at arms, 
VE (V.) to attend, wait upon, 0 
ſubmit to z allo to aſſiſt or do offices of i 
up to or for; allo an Ship bars, is 


S ET 

faften tow,; c. round a rope to prevent 
dlay.). © 35225; 

Ick (.) the office, Nate, or condition 

# a ſervant ; alſo a friendly act or piece of 
indpels; 4 

. n table; alſo the regular or common de- 
dom of thoſe cburches that uſe prefcribed 

rms of 

VICEABLE 


&c. 

U 

AL (A.) that is fit for uſe or 
gvice 3 alſo that is friendly, ready or will- 
g to help a perſon by any means whatever; 
any thing that is firm and ſtrong, and 
it will endure or laſt a great while ; alſo 
rfitable, uſeful, or beneficial. 

RVILE ( A.) mean, low, baſe, that be- 
mes to the ſtate or condition of a ſervant 


r aye. 

RVILENESS or SERVILITY (S.) low- 
ls, meanneſs, ungenerouſrefs, littleneſs, &c. 
RVITOR or SE'RVITOUR (S.) a fer- 
wt, footman, lacquey, or waiter _ any 
x; and at the Unizerſities, thoſe ſcholars 


the more wealthy, for maintenance. 


ervant, ſlave, or underling. 

RUM 6.) in Anatomy, is that watry, thin, 
wiſh, and faltiſh humour, which chiefly 
abfts of water moderately impregnated with 
t and a little fulphur, whoſe uſe is to dilute 
| be a vehicle to the blood. 


| much more, or once and an half. 

SION (S.) a fitting down, or meeting in 
puncil 3 and is commonly ſpoken either of 
te afſizes where law matters are determined, 
of the meeting and conſulting of parlia- 
tent upon publick affaire; and, in the lat- 
7, means the time from their firſt fitting to 
dir proroguing or ing z as it may be- 
to the execution of the law, it is ſome- 
nes a quarter or general which are 
| four times in the year through all the 


panties in England, or a 
uten of Pas. 4 — e former. 
V.) to lay, put, or appoint a place for 


perſon or thing; and in particular uſed by 
ar, as putting their bread, &t. into the 


kept 
n vith briſtles, a ſkain of fille, &c. that 


[TER (S.).a term for a hunting dog that 
ted for ringing partridges, or catching 
der game or fowls ; alſo a name for a bai- 
ane a —— 

one want to arreſt. 
TING Gs.) che act of putting broad, pies, 


hoſe narrow fortunes -ob.ige them to wait |. 
LVITUDE (S.) the ſtate or condition of || 


IQUIA'LTERAL (A.) ſo much and half] 


ons for | 


watches the door or place | 


S'E v 


Ke. into the oven; alſo of watching a per- 
ſon to ſee and know when and where he goes 
in and out; and in Falcemy, the putting the 
Falcon into the mew, is called ſetting down 
ſo in Cock fighting, when the crcks have 
fought ſo long that they cannot land, they 
put or ſet them back to back, and if one 
does not ſtrike the battle's over, and the mo- 
ney loſt ; alſo in Gardening, it is the act of 
planting or tranſplanting trees, herbs, &c. ia 
the ground; allo the act of putting a crans 
in motion, in order to raiſe heavy weights ; 
and at Dice or Hazard, it is the laying, 
ſta king, or wagering any certain ſum upon 
the main; in Aſtronomy, it is the occultation 
or going down of the ſun or ftars below the 
horizon, and this is called acronical ſetting 3 
24 2 the ftar ſets, _ the — Bae 

ting; when the ſtar and ſun ſet toge- 
ther, helizeal ing, when t ſtar is hid or 
immerged in the ſun's rays. 

SE'TTLE (S.) in the - Riding of Yorkſhire, 
a p.. ty good town, that has weekly a con- 

 fGiderable market on Tueſday ; diſtant from 

Londim 165 computed, and 200 meaſured 

miles. a 
SE TTLE (V.) to fix or reſolve on à place to 
reſide or live in; alſo to compoſe or apply 
one's ſelf to buſineſs; alſo to grow clear, or 

| let the diegs of liquor, &c. fall to the bot- 
tom; in Building, it is when a church or 
houſe, &c. is too heavy for the foundation, 
and ſome or all of it finks into the earth; 
and in a Slip, it is to lower a deck. 

SE"TTLE (S.) a bench or ſeat boarded on the 
back and fides for a defence bath againſt wind 
and heat, and alſo for eaſe to lean againſt, 

SE'TTLE BED (S.) one that turns up, and 
contains all the cloaths, &c. within a cheſt 
or box, and when ſo done forms a ſeat, &c, 

SE'TTLEDNESS (S.) a fixedneſs in a place, 
or compoſedneſs and reſolvedneſs ia mind, &c. 

SE' TTLEMENT (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a 
fixing or abiding in a place; ſometimes a 
dowry or portion made to a woman, &c. ta 
live upon ; and ſometimes the dregs or thick 
matter of liquor that ſubſdes to the bot» 
tom, &c. 

SEVEN (S.) the name of the number fa 
| called, and by us characterised by 7 or VII. 
this number is conſecrated in the holy books, 
and in the religion of the Fewe,” by a great 
number of events, and my ſterious dittum - 
ſtances, ſuch as God created the world in fin 
| days, and conſecrated the ſeventh 40 a fabbath 
| or day of reſt ; allo every ſeventh year is con- 

ſecrated to the reft of the earth, by the name 
| of a ſabbatical year ; as alſo the ſeven times 
| 


ſeventh year, . for the year of Fubilee, In 
eee ſor 

as Damel ix. 24, 25, Kc. in many 
d e e e fe the 


New as the Old Tifament, and "alſo" by pro- 
fane authors. 3 


[PEVEN-FOLD (Par) one thing or number, 


——  — — — » 


SEX 


«that is ſeven times n 


it is compored. 

SE'VENOKE or SE'NNOKE (S.) in Nut, 
fo called from ſeven very large oaks that grew 
there at the firſt building the town, but 
which have long fince been cut down; this 

town is governed by a warden and four aſ- 

- Giſtants, &c. its market is weekly on Satur- 

day; diſtant from London 16 computed, and 
20 meaſured miles. | 

SEVER (V.) to ſeparate, divide, or part a- 
ſander any thing that before was united, 


SEP'VERAL (a.) a great many, fundry, a- 


vers, three at leaſt. N 
SE'VERALLY (Part.) particularly, each per- 
fon or thing ſeparate or diftinet by itſelf, | 
SEVE'RE (A.) tyrannical, cruel, hard-hearted, 
arp, ſtern, Kc. 
SEVEREN ESS or SEVE'RITY G.) eruelty, 


» ſternneſe; alſo gravity, ſtriet- 


nefs, c. 

SFVERN (S.) one of the largeſt and beſt 

xivers for trade and navigation in England, 
taking its tiſe, ſpring, or head from the 

\ Plymiymon mountains, and receiving the aſ- 
fiſtance of many other ſmall rivers, ſprings, 
Se. ſoon becomes navigable, wiz. at Melſb- 

| Poole; at certain times, it overflows its banks, 
and is ſo far from hurting the country there | 
dy, that thoſe fields that would be otherwiſe 
batren are rendered fruitful, by the ſlime that 
leaves behind it, which ſerves as ſo much 
nich manure for thoſe lands on which it falle; 
it paſſes through ſeveral counties, and at laſt 

- © empties itſelf into the ſea, 

SEW (V.) to ſtitch or put cloth, &c. toge- 
ther with a needle, an awl, &c. alſo to drain 
or empty a pond. 

SEWER (S.) an officer who comes in before 
the meat at the table of a king, prince, 
or great man, to regulate and place the diſhes; 

- alſo the common drains for the water, and 


other filth to run out of the ſtreets into the | 


river, fea, &c. 

SE'WET or SU'ET (S.) the fat that princi- 
pally is about the kidneys of any creature, 
SEX (S.) that diſtinction that nature has made 

in the formation of the male and female ; 
and in the polite Language, always means the 
woman; as, the ſex are ſo fantaſtical, Cc. 
SEXA'GENARY (A.) ſomething belonging 
to the number 60. 
SEXAGE'SIMALS (S.) fuch fractions whoſe 
denominators proceed in ſexagecuple propor- 
tion, viz. G. 788.5 » £165 50s ee. 
SEX-ANGLED (A.) any thing or figure 
that bas fix fides and angles regular or ir- 


regalar. 
SEXENNIAL (A.) ſomething that is done in, 
or belongs to the ſpace of fix years. 


SEXTANT (S.) commonly, means an in- 


ſtrument that is uſed as 4 quadrant, con- 
nn 


E NTILE (s.) in- ug, is an affect of 


SHA 
two planets that are fixty degrey 
whole figns diftant 4 — 
reckoned a good and friendly fign, 

SE'XTON (S.) a church officer, whol 
buſineſs it is to keep the church cm.! 
look after the veſtments, veſſel, kr. 
now commonly has alſo the direction « 4 

| graves for the burial of the dead, t. 

[SENTUPLE (Part.) fix-fold, or fx. Una 
much in one parcel, or of one commoc 

: ro or of another. ? 

HAB (S.) à mean, » Pitiful 

that is guilty of N * 

SHABBEROO N (S.) a mean, poor, þ 

: raſcal, or fcrub fellow, 
HA'BBY (A.) ragged, poor, mean, pit 

| diſhoneſt, beneath the honour and dg 
a gentleman, rly, &c, 

SHABB OFF (V.) to go away privately i 
awares in a mean or pitiful manner, 
SHACK (S.) in ſome countries means the 
berty of winter paſturage in common; 

ſometimes of particular ſpecies of cat, 
| as ſheep, hogs, &c. and in Minn, i & 
fies a crack or ſlit, &c. 

SHA'CKLE (V.) to put fetters upon aj 
to throw or put difficulties in his way, « 

him with reſtraints, prohibitions, or tu 
brances. | 

SHA*CKLES (S.) irons or fetters to put 
felons or actors, &c, alſo in x 
thoſe rings through which billet being 
faſtens or ſhuts up the port-holes, 

SHAD (S.) the name of a fiſh; allo the 

{ name of a man, 

SHADE (S.) thoſe places that are guaried 
| the heat of the fun, by the interpolitia 
| trees, walls, &c. ſometimes it meas! 

of a deceaſed perſon, a term fre: 
uſed by the play-writers. 

SHADE or SHADOW (V.) to fheltr 
ſcreen from the ſun; alſo in Pam 
Drawing, to expreſs the differences af « 
between the part „ or net 
light, and that from it, &e. 

SHADOW (S.) the image or repreſentun 
any thing i between the ſun or 
luminous body, and any other ſolid boty 

SHA'DY (A.) that yields or gives a fu 
defence from the heat of the ſun, &c. 

SHAFT (s.) ſometimes means 2 cale i 
rows, to carry at the back of archers; i 
times the body of a pillar or column, 
eut any of the ornament of the bil 
the bottem, or the entablature at to; 
ſometimes the well or deep hole « 
miners to go up os down at, to dig u 
for ore, c. under ground. 

SHA'FTSBURY (S.) in Derſetſpire, but 
miles weſt of Saliſbury plains, is 2 87% 
zough-fare and poſt road, which occahow 
be much frequented ; it is a very ante! 
whoſe preſent form is that of 2 ber 


— — 


SHA 
; of water; it had anciently ten pa- 
E * has now bt hn: = Arg 
which there is a church; the houſes are ge- 
cerally handſomely built of free-ſtone ;| it is 
f corporation, governed by a mayor, recorder, 
12 aldermen, bailiffs, and common- council, 
tc. it ſends two members to parliament, and 
4 weekly a very good market on Saturday; 
Tant from London $8 computed, and 103 
merſured miles. 

14G (S.) ſometimes means the long and 
irſe hair upon dogs ; and ſometimes a par- 
cular fort of tuff wove with hair, in imi- 
ation of velvet. 

1A'G-BAG (S.) a poor, ſhabby, mean-ſpi- 
ited, ragged fellow , &e. 

AGGED (A.) rugged, having long, coarſe 


ur, &c. 

IAGREEN (A.) vexed, troubled, fretted, 

fpl-aſed, &c. 

ACREEN (S.) a particular fort of ſkin, 

hoſe grain is very rough and high, with 
hich caſes for watches, curious toys, or in- 

Iuments, &c. are frequently made, 

IKE (V.) to move or agitate violently, in 

er to mix liquors, &c. together. 

IKE (S.) a moving or briſkly ftirring ; and 

k Myfick, is one of the principal graces. 

ALE (S.) a fort of flaty ſtone, that lies in 

hin pieces one upon another. | 

ALL (Part.) importing ſomething to be done 
rafter ; and in Grammar, it is called the 

mm of the future tenſe. 

A'LLOP (S.) a ſmall, light veſſel, furniſhed 

ith a main ſail, fore-maſt, and lug-fail, to 
ale up and let down upon occaſion. 

A'LLOW A.) water that is not very deep, 
but a ſmall diſtance from the ſurface to 

de bottom; or a perſon that has but a mean 
erflanding , or that 5s ſomewhat fool- 

bh, &e. 

ALOON (S.) a particular fort of thin 
—— goods, principally wove for the lining 

cloaths. 

NOT (S.) a fort of ſmall onion much 

led in ſauces, &c. a 

M (S.) a pretence, feint, trick, or cheat. 

M (V.) to pretend or counterfeit, to make 
frint, or put a trick upon a perſon, to 

ext, deceive, &c. 

MA'DE, CHAMA'DE, or PA'RLEY 

Jin Far, is a fignal made by the enemy, 

der by beat of drum, or ſound of trum- 

, when they have any matter to propoſe, 
etimes called a ſounding or _ par- 
7; it a Siege, the beſſeger beat the cha- 
4 to have leave to bury their dead, the 
lexed to capitulate, &e. 

\MBLES (S.) the publick market, or 
ce where fleſh and other provifions are 


ME (S.) ſometimes means that uneaſy 
nſciouſneſs or ſelf-condemnation that ariſes 
the mind of a perſon upon or after the 


” 


"mkon of any unwarrantable * 


8 HA 
diſgrace, or publick degrading, or puniſi- 


ment, &c. ſometimes it means the uncover- 
ing and expoſing the private parts of the body 
to publick view, by way of ridicule, ſcorn, 
puniſi;ment, or contempt. 

SHAME (V.) to expoſe a perſon to diſgrace or 
puniſhment, to lay his faults open before a 
multitude, to * 8383 in the mind 
upon account of his having done ſomet hing 
that he ought not, &c. 14 | 

SHAME-FA'CED (A.) modeft, baſhful, back - 
ward, Ee. | 

SHA'MEFUL (A.) odious, hateful, ſcanda- 
lous, diſgraceful, &c. 

SHA'MELESS (A.) audacious, bold, impu- 
dent, immodeſt, indecent, rude. 

SHAMOY or SHA'MMY-LEATHER (S.} 
a particular ſort made of goats-ſkin, drefied 
in a particular manner, which renders it very 
ſoft, downy, warm, and pliant, and eſpeci- 
ally Ty —_ which colour it takes curi- 
ouſly, chiefly uſed to make gloves and upper 
leathers of ſhoes with, - 

SHANK (S.) the leg of a man from the knee 
to the ankle; alſo the ſtalk or ſtem of any 
edge»too], flower, or plant. 

SHA'NKER (S.) a botch or fore arifing in the 
groin, or on the privy parts, by means of the 
foul diſeaſe or pox. 

SHAPE (S.) the form or make of any thing. 

SHAPE (V.) to make, faſhion, or aſter 
any particular manner. 

SHA'PELESS (A.) rude, irregular, unform- 
ed, or not brought to perfection. 

SHAPES (S.) a cant name for a nice, finikin 
laſs, that goes extream tightly laced ; alſo of 
an ill- made, irregular lamp of fleſh, &c. 

SHARD or SHERD (S.) a piece of broken 
tile, or earthen pan, &c. 

SHARE (S.) the part or portion of a ſum of 
money, goods, lands, &c. that are the pro- 
perty of ſundry perſons in proportion to their 
right of claim by purchaſe or gift, &c. alſo 
the knife or cutting-iron of a „ is 
called a plough- are. 

SHARE (V.) to part or divide any whole thing 
into ſundry parcels, according to the right, 
title, or claim of the ſeveral owners. 

SHARK (S.) the name of a very large and 
voracious fiſh, ſome called a ſea- wolf; 
alſo the name of a cheating, ſharping, or 
biting fellow, &c. 

SHARP (A.) keen, ſmart, quick-witted ; alſo 
ſevere, biting, ſatyrical, &c. | 
SHARP (S.) in Mufich, is a mark or charac- 
ter made thus, 4, importing that the note 
to Which it is adjoined muſt be half a tone 
ſhriller than it naturally would be with- 

out it, 

SHARP (V.) to trick, bite, thieve, cheat, or 
impoſe upon a perſon. 

SHA'RPEN (v.) to add or put an edge or 
point to a razor, needle, or other edge-tool 3 
alſo — —— to take more 
care or notice of things, &c, 

" ©  SHA'RPER 


SHE 


SHARPER (s.) a bite or cheat, one that | 


makes it his bufineſs to impoſe upon, cheat, 
- or rob others by way of gaming, or other 
unfair impoſit ions. 
SHA RPERS TOOLS(S.) falſe dice, cards, Ac. 
SHARP-SI'GHTED (A.) of 4 quick and 


ing fight or eye. 

SHARP-WITTED- (A.) ready or quick- 
witted, ſagacious. | 

SHA'TTER (V.) to break in many pieces, to 

- tear aſunder, &c- 

SHA'TTER-BRAINED(A.) careleſs, whim- 
— ſilly, — fooliſh, confuſed, 
without regularity or reaſoning. 

SHAVE (V.) to pare, cut, or ſhear off the 
hair or wool very cloſe with a razor, &c. 

SHA'VING (S.) the act of cutting or paring 

off the hair or wool very cloſe to the fleſh, 
either from man or beaft, eſpecially with a 
very ſharp knife or r-zor, &c. the cuſtom of 

. ng the beard and hair, and ſometimes 

. ng Fray Wray was very common among 
the Jets; the Levites the day of their con- 
ſecration, and the lepers at their purification 
ſhaved all the hair from off their whole bo- 
dies 3 a woman taken priſoner in war, when 

the married a Few, ſhaved off the hair of 
Her head; the Hebrews and nations bordering 
upon Paleſtine, when they mourned, ſhaved 
themſelves, whether it was for publick cala- 

mities, or private misfortunes, except the 
prieſts, who were prohibited to cnt the hair 
of their head or beards ; the Nazarite: allo, 
during their Nazariteſhip, did not ſhave; to 
ſhave off but half the hair or beard, was 
deemed the higheſt mark of diſgrace z in the 
church of Rome, the religious orders have 
lar ways of ſhawirg, 

SHA'VINGS (S.) the thin flices of boards, 
horn, &c. that are pared off from the tnain 
body of the thing, to make it ſmooth and 
handſome ; alſo the clippings of money, &c. 

SHE (S.) a word put inſtead of the name of 
any female; as, inſtead of ſaying, Ma 
ogg? it is common to ſay, She — 


pye, Sc. 

SHEAF (S.) a bundle of wheat or other corn 
tied up or put together, 

SHEA (V.) to part or bundle corn, &c- into 
bundles, heaps, or ſheaves. 

SHEAR or SHEER (A.) very thin or open- 
grained, but clear, and even like muſlin, &c. 

SHEAR (V.) to clip or cut off the wool from 
a ſheep's back ;; alſo to turn or dreſs woollen- 
cloth by clipping or cutting the wool cloſe, 

SHEA'RING (S.) the act of cutting or clip- 

the wool from off ſheep, and off the 

and ſuperfluous nap or ſhag from off 

cloth, &c. 

SHEARS or SHEERS (8.) a large pair of 
ſciflars with which cloth, tin, braſs, copper, 

- &c. caſt or hammered into thin plates, is cut 
or parted aſunder. 

SHEA'T-ANCHOR or CABLE (S.) the 


lrgeft, ſtrongeſt, and beſt anchor or cable 


SHE 
belonging to a and which is u ' v. 
(an inde — EY — and 
SHEATH (s.) the caſe or covering for 2k rr FOR. 


ſword, &c, 


SHEATHE (V.] to put a knife or ſword; 
TI none dk 
a perſon, &c. when ſpoken of a Skip, 
means the covering or caſing it with 1 
planks or boards; and hair and tar laid 
twixt the ſhip's fides and cloſe boards, whic 
is done fo far as ſhe may ſwim under un 


tween two 
vs a bridge; 
66 Friday; 
and 41 me 
WEFNAL 
that has @ 1 
unt from 
meafured n 


ISI oa tracks NE KEL. (8 
8. L . make two 
SHED (S.) a ſlight bnildiog, commonly mu the linctua 

with boards, juſt to keep off the fun and ri 1j the firt 


for men to work in, or carts, &c. to f 
under, &c, 

SHED (V.) to drop, ſpill, or pour out; <1 
drens changing their teeth, or cattle d 
coats, iy called bedding them, &c. 

SHEERNE'SS (S.) ia Kent, a fortification ti 
has ſuch a line of heavy cannon communi 
the mouth of the river Medway, that it 
impoſſible for any ſhips to paſs by with 
— are nk, built in the ſtead of i 
demoli caſtle at Queenborungb, 2 ft 
town, conſiſtiag of — ſtreets, and ial 
_— various ſorts of people, but chief 
by whoſe immediate bufineſs lies he 

or bereabouts ; here is a yard with a dx 

for the building and repairing the king's by 

it is about 27 miles diſtant from Londn. 


two; the f 
matters rela 
nd comme 


log. 
BELF /S.) 
the wall wit 
& it, for 

i other ne 
lnd that i 
th in river 


SHEEP (S,) the beſt fort of ſmall cattle HELL. S.) 
for food and cloatbing to mankind, a cr ering of thi 
ture very harmleſs and inoffenſive while aches, &c 
ing. . laceous cove 

SHEEP-CO'TE or FOLD (s.) a place w. uo the wall 
or collect ſheep in to feed, &c. LL (V.) 

SHEE'PISH (A.) faint- hearted, ſomewhat f tmonds, &c 


ly or fooliſh, or wanting of courage. ELTER ( 
SHEE'P'S-HEAD (S.) as commonly fold ne harmleſ 
the butchers, is the head, lights, liver, ELER 4 
heart; alſo a nick-name for « baſhful, f in, Kc. alſo 
iſh, filly, or i nt perſon. ELTEREI 
SHEER (A.) „ tranſparent, thin; 1 tier in or 
quite or altogether got or gone off, or ami PLTERL] 
SHEE'R-HOME (V.) to go or draw tow if place of d 
home or land. ELVING | 
SHEET (S.) a linen cloth to lay upon a" e z hill, 
or to wrap up the corple of a dead perſon IVV ( 
SHEFFIELD (s.) in the f. Riding of 1 * _ 
ire, is a ous, large town, | & ea is ſpoil, 
— E Ly fore houſes built IPMINITE 


ſtone, but generally dark and black, by * 
ſon of the great number of forges that 
continually employed in making all fo 
cutlery wares; it is ſeated on the river 
over which it has a fine, ſtrong, and 
ſtone bridge ; the ſtream is ſometimes (© 
pid, that it overflows its banks, an- 
much miſchief ; the market is week! 1 


und before 


tent of eigh 
An bang 


on Tueſday, for many comm pt HER D. 
2 ly 3 which is bought after 
here, for the ſupply of mp ue” of Ds Prox 
ſhire, Netting banzihire, and che W#- Kur 


ee; Giftant from Londen 115 eom- 
wiel, and 141 meifored miles. 

We FFORD (s.) in Beffordſbire, ſeated de- 
tween two rivulets, over each of which there 
+ 1 bridpe ;/ the market I large, and weekly 
6 Friday ; diftant from Loden 34 computed, 
and 41 1 —— — * 
WEFNAL (S.) a ſmail town in Sbrepſpire, 
that has = — 5 weekly on Tueſday; diſ- 
not from London 106 computed 128 
BEKEL (S.) a Jewiſh coin, of which ſome 
make two ſorts, the one called the ſhelel of 
the lunctuary, the other the lay or royal /Ge- 
z the firſt weighed” fout drams, the other 
two; the firſt, by ſome, is faid to be uſed in 
matters relating to religion, the othet in trade 
ud commerce ; but this is x miſtake, there 
bring only one uſed upon all occaſions ; 
hut the diſtinction of the ſHekel of the ſane- 
tary, &c, was occafioned by keeping the 
original or ſtandard · weight in the ſanctuary, 
whereby the exactneſs of all others was tried 
1d regulated z the value in ſilver was about 


two ſhillings and three pence farthing ſter- 


ne. 
HELF S.) a broad board nailed up aginſt 
the wall with proper ſupports or brackets un- 
& it, for the convenience of laying books 
i other neceſſaries upon it; alſo a heap of 
ind that is oftentimes dangerous to ſhips 
th in rivers and ſeas. 
HELL (S.) ſometimes means the woody co- 
wing of the kernels of nuts, and in apricots, 
rache, &c. are called tones ; alſo the cruſ- 
aceous coverings to oyſters, muſcles, &c. 
l fr.) © pull of the covering of 
) to pull off the nuts 

not, &e. allo of fiſhes, &e. F 
LTER (V.) to cover, defend, protect, or 
ne harmleſs from ſtorms, thieves, &c. . 
IELTER (s.) a defence or protection from 
2 — violence of thie ves, &c. 
N ER (S.) a defender, protector, or 
— in or we any vicknee, &c. 7 
LTERLESS (A.) that has no covering 
i place of — * - 
IELVING (A.) ſanting, like the deelivity 


IVV (A.) full of heaps or ſhelves of 
ind, whereby the free navigation of a river 
i ſea is ſpoiled or interrupted, 

IEMINITH or SE'MINETH (s.) a word 
bur before ſeveral of the pfalms, and with 
lme interpreters ſignifies a muſical inſtru- 
tent of eight ftrings 3 or with others the 
Are of muſicians belonging to the 


HRD ($.) a man whoſe buſineſs or 
poyment is to look after and take care of 


p- 

— (S.) a woman that watches 
* 100ks after Jivi $ 
PTON-MAL LE T or SHIPTON- 
PULLET (S.) in Sener fibre, 4 ſmall and 


o « hill, | 


SHI 
poor town, tho? inhabited by ſore wealthy 
clothiers ; its mat ket is pretty large, weekly, 
on Friday ; diſtant from London 92 com- 
puted, and 112 meaſured miles. _— 
SHERBE'T S.) a pleaſant Tert#þ liquor, and 
with ts is the Temoht; water, and ſugar that 
brandy is intended to be put to, in ordet to 
make the liquor called punch. g 
SHE'RBOURN or SHI'REBORN (S) in 
Dorſetſhire, is a large, populous town, with 
one collegiate church, a free-ſchool, and an _ 
alms-houſe; it was formerly a biſhop's ſee, 
which is now removed to Salſpury; the med- 
ley-clothing is made here ; it is finely ſeated, 
and well watered, is divided into two parts, both 
of which is governed by two conſtables, an- 
nually choſen 3 there are two very great 
markets for food arid cattle weekly on Thurſ- 
day and Saturday; diſtant from London 100 
computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 

SHERD (S.) a piece of à broken earthen pan 
or pot, and commonly called a pec- Herd. 
SHE RIFF (S.) the principal or chief officer of 
a ſhire or county, which hath been of many 

hundred years ſtanding. 
SHE'RIFFALTY (S.) the time that any one 
_ the office, or has the power of a ſhe« 


SHE'RIFFWICE (S.) the place or dift-i4 
_ any perſon exerciſes the office of a 

ern, 

SHE'RRY (S.) a particular fort of briſk white - 
wine, coming from Andaluſia in Spain. 

SHEW (V.) to make appear, expoſe to fight, 
lay open, or declare any thing; to teach or 
inſtruct 4 perſon, | 

SHEW (S.) an appearance or pretence; alſo 
any publick fight. 

SHEW-BREA'D (S.) among the Jetos, was 
thoſe loaves that the prieſt of the week: put 
every ſabbath-day upon the golden-table, 

. which was in the ſanctum, before the Lord, 
which were of a ſquare form, having four 
faces, and covered with leaves of gold, 12 in 
number, for each tribe one; each loaf con- 
tained two tenths of fine flower (which is 

about three quarts z) they ſerved them up hot 
on the ſabbath-day, in the preſence of the 
Lord, and tooke away the ftale ones, which 
were to be eaten by the priefts only ; this of- 
fering was accompanied with frankincenſe and 
ſalt, and ſome fay wine was added to it alſo g 
the rabbins ſay, that between every two loa ves 
there were two golden pipes, ſupported by 
golden forks, whoſe ends refled upon the 
ground, to convey air to the loaves, to hin- 
der them from growing mouldy. 

SHTBBOLETH or SI'BBOLETH (S.) pro- 
perly means an ear of corn, but is now uſed 
to mean a torich-ftone or nice trial to know * 
or diſtinguiſh the true perſons or things from 
the falſe ; as thoſe Iſraelites who dwelt be- 
yond Jordan, under the command of Fepb- 
tha, baving gained a great victory over the 
Ammanites, the Epbraimutes demanded part — 
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SHE 


the ſpoil, which being refuſed, the Zpbrai- | 


mites quarrelled with them, and called them 
biſtards, and denied them to be the offspring 


of Joſeph, Cc. and on'y fugitives from the | 


tribes of Ephraim and Manaſſeb, e. _ 
which the Grleadites being exaſperated, they 
quarrelled with the others, and after a battic 
getting the advantage of them, ſecured all 
the paſſes, ſo that when an Epbrainite at- 
tempted to croſs the river, ＋ aſked him 

_ whether he was of Epbraim? If he (aid no, 

they bid him pronounce the word ſpibbalerb, 
which they did fbb:letb, whereupon they 
killed him, &c. ſo that in the battle, and by 
the trial, 42,000 were ſlain. 

SHIELD (V.) to cover, fave, protect, defend, 
keep harmleſs, &c. 

SHIELDS (S.) inftruments of war that were 


put upon the bodies or arms of the ſoldiers, to | 


deſend them from the aſſaults of the enemy's 
ſwords, lances, &c. they were commonly 
made of light wood covered with leather, 
and ſometimes with plates of braſs, filver, 
gold, &c. ſome were made all of metal, &c. 
it means alſo a defence, ſafe-guard, and pro- 
tection, eſpecially in the ſcripture language. 

SHIFT (v.) to put off, evade, to change 
place, &c, = 

SHIFT (S.) an excuſe, put-off, or eva ſion; 
a changing place, or dodging up and down; 
alſo the name of a woman's garment that 
covers her whole body, and which ſhe wears 
next to her ſkin, commonly made of linen, 
and vulgarly called a ſmock. 

SHIFTERS (S.) thoſe who make uſe of pre- 
tences or evaſions, or that are con 
changing their places of abode, &c. 

SHTLLING (S.) in England, is a ſubordinate 
coin, being the zoth part of the integer of 
computation called a pound, which is either a 
pound ſterling, a pound Sc:rs, Cc. with us 
the value 12 d. with the Sc:ts one penny, &c. 

SHILOH (S.) a Scripture name or term for 
Meſſiah the King, in which ſenſe both the 
Fews and Chriſtians are agreed, and only dif- 
fer in the Perſon to whom it is to be applied, 
the latter affirming that all the prophecies 
were compleated in Jeſus Chriſt ; allo the 
name of a city in the tribe of Benjamin, 
where the altar of burat-off: rings was erect- 
ed, when the tabernacle of the Lord was ſet 
up there; it was here alſo that Joſbua aſ- 
ſembled the people to male the ſecond diftri- 
bution of the land of promiſe; the ark ard ta- 
bernacle continued here from the yeor of the 
world 2560, when Jo/bua phaced them here, 

to 2888, when it was taken by the rm 

tines under the adminiſtration of Eli the high- 
1 about 1112 years before Chriſt, 
(S.) the fore-parr of the leg from the 
| knee to the ankle. | 
SHIN-BO'NE (S.) the great bone cf the leg 
from the knee to the foot. 


SHINE (V.) to appear bright and glorions, as | 
the ſun, moon, ſtars, polabed metal, &c, in] ice: 


Find 


SHI 


a very clear atmoſphere, &c. allo to flew 
on's excellency in arts or ſciences, vj 
converſation, prudence or wiſdom in ; 
nagement, &c, 
SHTNGLES{S.) a ſpreading fort of inf, 
mation that chiefly affecti the loins or ur 
of a perſon, and which is (aid to 
perſon's life if it gets quite round him, 
SHINING (A.) appearing with a brigh 
glorious luſtre, or excellency of parts, &e, 
SHIP (S.) a large veſſel furniſhed with all a 
ner of conveniences for conveying perſacy 
goods from one part of the world tot 
other, on or through the ſea or water; 
invention is very ancient, but the impn 
ments of the laſt two centuries have excee 


all that went before. wther-SE 


SHIP (V.) to carry or put either |; 
things laws «hep 2s be at cr on 
\ one part of the world to the other, by | 
means of or through the ſea or water, 


SHIPPING (S.) ſometimes means 2 wn 
of ſhips ; and ſometimes the act of put 
£cods or perſons on board, or into ſhips 

SHVYPTON or SHI'PSTON upon STO. 
(S.) in Worcefterſhwe, an ancient town, vi 
market is very large weekly on Friday; 
tant from London 62 computed, and 7; 
ſured miles. 

SHI'PWRECK (S.) the lofing or perifi 
a ſhip at ſea, by means of ſtormy, 
azainft rocks, ſands, &c. 

SHI'RBOURN (S.) in the V- N 
Yorkſhire, a good town, about half 4 
long, whoſe market is weekly on Satur 
diſtant from London 139 computed, and 
meaſured miles. 

SHIRE or COU”'NTY (S.) a certain 
or diſtribution of the land of any l 
dom, &c. 

SHIRK (S.) a ſharping, mean-ſpirited, e 


ing fellow. 
SHFRKING (A.) ſharping, cheating, 
ing for an opportunity to take an adm 
impoſe upon a perſon. 
SHIRT (S.) a garment commonly wat 
men next their ſkin, and general 
linen, 
SHIT or SHITE (V.) to eaſe nature, « 
load the belly of the ordure the food h 
verted into by the digeſtive faculties 
body, at the fundament. 
SHI'TTLE or SHU"TTLE-COCK ($ 


inſtroment of play or diverſion, condi 
a ſmall cork round the rim vit 
tops of gooſe-feathers neatly trimmed, 


being toſſed up whirls round, and » 

ſirvele cr bandied backwards and f 
With other inſtruments, called batt 

alſo a name for an irreſolute mind « 

tion, that upon every little ſuggelm 
SHI'VER (V.) to ſhake or tremble vib 

alſo to flit, break, or cut into this 
, & c. | 


SHO 


7'VER (S.) 2 broad or Jong thin piece of any 
matter; alſo- a ſmall round wheel in which 
the rope of a pulley or block runs, &c. 
o AL or SHOLE (A.) ſhallow water, or 
thoſe rivers, &c. whoſe bottom is but a ſmall 
iiftance from the ſurface, | 
AL or SHOLE (S.) a large quantity of 
ſſbes that at particular ſeaſons are to be found 
in particular places; alſo a flat in the fea or 


mer. 12 | 
DAR or SHORE (V.) in Building, is to 
vp up or ſupport a wall, houſe, &c. by large 
timbers, buttreſſes, . | 
SHOAR (S.) is towards which, or where- 
on the wind blows, which the ſailors endea- 
wur to avoid as much as poſſible. 
uther-SHOAR (S.) in the Seaman's Lan- 
puage, is that from whenee the wind blows, 
OARES or SHORES (S.) props or ſup- 
derts to walls, &c. alſo the land near the li- 
mit of the ſea 5 and ſometimes it means the 
banks of the ſea. 

OCK (S.) à violent or ſudden blow, onſet, 
diſfter, ſorprize, trouble, &c, alſo a ſherf 
or bundle of corn, or ſeveral ſmall ſheaves ſet 
together as it were to make one great ſheaf 
u bundle; in Turnery, it is five dozen, or 
fixty ſoap diſhes, wooden trays, &c. alſo the 
faking of an earthquake. 

j0CK (V.) to ſhake, ſtrike, ſet upon ſud - 
tenly ; to ſurprize, amaze, &c. 

I0'CKING (A.) furprizing, amazing, terri- 
ble, ſudden, violent, &c. 

IOE (V.) to put on, fix, or make ready 


nd beaſts, | 
OE (S.) a part of the cloathing made uſe of 
al civilized nations, but eſpecially the 
wipeant, and commonly made of leather; 
de upper parts of the ſkins of the ſmaller or 
ounger cattle, ſuch as ſheep, - calves, &c. 
de lower or bottom parts, commonly called 
e ſoles, of the thickeſt and beſt part of the 
ides of oxen, bulls, or cows ; the faſhions 
ave always been various, ſome covering the 
bole foot, 2s is nom the general form, 
only the bottom or ſoles of the fect 


faſtened by thongs or traps going acroſ 
e, of feet, and up the legs, „called alſo fan- 
od j the women of all ages have been ac- 


wear ſhoes and ftockings with 
10us ornaments on them, or made of very 
e, &c. it is reported, that the army 


it even the common 


ik in the ſales of their Su; it is affirmed, 
d it in the Eaft to this day, all the people, 
a ie © rich and poor, even the wives of the 
t 77k himſelf, of his baſhaws, wear 
of u plates at the and toes of their he 
efond pups, "+ 4 Pn ; 


boes or coverings for the feet, both for men 


Antixcbus was grown ſo very luxurious, 


SHO 


SHOOT (V.) to dart or grow up, or in, ful- 
denly ; alſo to diſcharge a gun or piece of ord- 
nance; alſo to unpin a cart, and let out 
bricks, ſand, &c. all at once. 

SHOOT (S.) in Gardening, a young ſprout or 
ſprig ; alſo a young pig juſt left off ſucking. 

SHOP (S.] an office or place where a perſon 
makes or ſells manufactutes, &c. 

SHO'P-KEEPER (S.) a perſon who rents, 
and conſtantly attends in an open ſhop, to 
ſell goods, particularly in the retail way ; 
thoſe rooms or places where goods are only 
ſold wholefale being commonly called ware- 
houſes. | 

SHO/PLIFTING (8.) a private way of fteal- 
ing goods out of a ſhop, by coming into it 
under the pretence of buying ſomething. 

SHO'REHAM or NEW-SHO'REHAM (s.) 
a ſma'l borough and corporate town upon the 
ſea-ſhore in Suſſex, governed by a conſtable, 
burgeſſes, &c. and is principally inhabited by 
ſhip-tuilders, ſhip-chardlers, &c. there being 
abundance of ſmall ſhips built here; it ſends 
two members to parliament; difftant from 
London 46 computed, and 56 meaſured miles. 

SHO'RLING (S.) a ſheep whoſe fleece or 
wool has been lately cut off, or ſhorn. 

SHORN (A.) clipped or ſhaved, as the hair or 
wool of a ſheep, &c. 

SHORT (A.) low of ſtature, of but a ſmall 
diſtance, length, or duration, &c. 

SHO'RTEN (V.] to curtail or abridge a work 
or buſineſs, &c. 

SHO'RTNESS (S.) the want of length of any 
thing, either in ſpace or duration. 

SHORT-SI'GHTED (A.) ſometimes means 
a deſect in the eye, that renders the fight of 
the perſon uſeful at but a very ſmall diſ- 
tance; and ſometimes it means a perſon that 
has but a weak mind or judgment, that ei- 
ther does nct, or cannot foreſee what will be 
the . natural conſequence, of things yet to 


come. 

SHOT (S.) all ſorts of bullets uſed in any fire- 
arms, from the piſtol to the cannon ; thoſe 
for the hond, or ſmall arms, are commonly 
made of lead, and thoſe for the larger fort, 
of iron 3 as the uſe and intention is various, 
ſo they go by different names; eſpecially on 
Ship- board, where they uſe not only plain 
round balls, but alſo chain. ht, which is two 
large balls faſtened to the ends of a piece of 
iron chain; Sar. ber, which is two ba'ls 
faſtened at the ends of an iron bir, &c. 
for the purpoſe of breaking or cutting the 
maſts, rigging, &. ſo caſe-ſo#, is a caſe 
filled with ſmall bullets, tones, bits of iron, 
Sc. which is diſcharged from a large gun to 
clear the decks when a ſhip is boarded, &c. 
and in Conparps, the Hut is the proport on of 
a reckoning that each perſon is to pay at an 
inn, tavern, &c, 

SHO/TTEN (A.) ſpawned or diſcharged, as 
ſiſh do their roes, &c. 

502 | * SHOVE 


SH R 


Sox (V.) to, thuuſt or poll ard wy” 
perſon or thing. 

SHOVE G6.) ava, ahnf;or rude eodrorone> 

to force à perſon»-out; of the 2 place 
5 he now ſtands, 

SHO/VEL (S.) a very uſeſul band inſtrument 
to take up or load ſand, earth, coals, c. 
with; allo to throw or dig the earth out of a 

7 pit. c. with. T 

SHO'VEL (V.) ta uſe or worle with a ſhovel, 
to throw up, or in, ſand, coals, earth, &c, 

SHOULD (V.) part of the vero fall, and ſig- 


miſies duty or obligation; it is allo a fign of | 


the potential mood of, other verbs. 

SHOU'LDER (S.) the top part of the arm, on 

which perſons frequently carry burdens, &c, 
in Fortification, it is that part of a baſtion, 
where the face and the flank meet ; in Cut- 
le- MH are, the top part of knives, &c. that 
goes into the hafr, or immediately joins to it, 


$HOU'LDER (V. ) to lay or carry any thing |. 


upon the ſhoulders; alſo to juſtle, ſhove, or 
thruſt with the der, 
SHOU'LDER-BLADE or BONE (S.) that 
which forms or makes the ſhoulder, of a tri- 
angular form, covering the binder part of 
the ribs; the Anatomi/is allo call it the ſca 


SHOU'LDER-KNOT (S.) a knot of tib- 
bands, mohair, twiſted cord, &c. commonly 
worn upon the left- ſhoulder of footmen, 
coachmen, -&c. for diſtinction lake. 

SHOUT (V.) to cry out, or make a great 
noiſe,. either for joy or grief. 

SHOUT (S.) a great noiſe, or crying out, 
hallooing, or huzzaing. 

SHOW or SHEW (S.) a fight, or ſomethiog 
uncommon, either publick or private. 

SHOW. or SHEW (V.) to inſtruct, teach, or 
- lay open, to expoſe to view, &c. | 

SHOWER (S.) a falling of rain, occaſioned 
by the. reſolving of a cloud into water, 

SHOW ER (V.) to pour or fall down in great 


quantities; alſo to heap, give, or beitow | 


many favours upon & perſon, 

SHOW/ERY (A.) wet weather, or à time 
when it rains often,' and ceaſes for a ſmall 
_ ſpace of time, and then rains again in a quick 
or haſty manner. 


SHO'WY . (A.) gaudy, vain, pompous, all 


ont · ſide, &c. 

SHREAD or SHRED (v.) to cut or mince 
into very ſmall pieces or bits. 

SH READ r SHRED (S.) a ſmall bit or waſte 

piece cut off, à piece of cloth, filk, &c. in 
.the.making a garment, &c. 

SHREW (S.) a _— acl, W-natured 
— woman. 


- 4 


WSBURY,. Su called SA'LOP | 


r 

68. ] the metropolis of Shrop/oire, is 2 large, 
beautiful, pleaſant, populous, and rich town, 
full both. of gentry. and tradeſmen, be- 
ing beſides the common trades y in ſo 


SHR 


well peopled:a town; large manufafiun, 
fannel-and white — carried on he 


which — abutdance of the neizhbnys 
| - ing poor in all the adjacent villages, ang 

- riches. both itſelf and all the country ray 
about it; the Serum almoſt furroungit, 
that it is in the ſhape of an horſe-ſhoe, « 
Which it has two fine ſtone bridges, Upon 
of which is built a fine gate, over » 


arch is ſet up a ſtatue in of urge numb 
N ellin, the idol of the Welſomen, and t m to par] 
laſt prince of Malen; over the market-y nd is divid 
is the hall for the woollen manufaQurey; kin 170 pa 


though the inhabitants, who ate mr 
M elſb, and partly Engliſh, in genera, alt 
Engliſh, yet on a market-day you wy 
think there was not an Englifomar any 
them; it is a corporation, — 
mayor, 24 „48 common-c 
men, a recorder, — — 
ſends two members to parliament; i 
three markets weekly, viz. Wedneſday 
Saturday for all forts of proviſions, wi 
are the beſt, cheapeſt, and in greateſt u 
of any town in theſe parts; Thurſdy i 
market day for Melſb cottons, frize, 
nels, &c. which are both made and buy 
here in great quantities; there was f- 
a ſtrong caſtle, and great abbey, both 
now entirely in ruins ; it has now fire | 
churches, and ſeveral meeting · houſes; 6 
from London 124 computed, and 157 
ſured miles. 
SHRIEK (V.) to make a great or fade 
ing out through fear or ſurprize, &c, 
SHRIEK (S.) a very ſhrill, loud, andf 
ng out, 
SHRIFT or SHRIEVE (V.) to take 2« 
feſſion of fins from, or of another by 
prieſt, 
SHRILL (A.) 2 loud, ſharp, or acute h 
- found; or noiſe in — called the treb 
SHRIMP (S.) the name of 2 2 
known ſea ſhell- fiſh ; alſo a ſmall ding 
per ſon. 
SHRINE (S.) a — caſe; or cabait 
ſe the reliques of the ſaints in, d 
, — of glaſs, that the thing contained 
; +be-cfcen throntzh it; alſo the tomb tf 
where pilgrims offer up their Ar 
| | Jationnto the fainta. 
[SHRINK (V.) to contract or became l | 
or nartower, anſame fort of yan 
do whenwerted. 1 
SHRYVEL (V.) — or run o 
rolls or wrinkles, either through 485 © 
resſon of ton much best. 
|SHRO'PSHIRE, .commenly called 54 
(.) an inland county, us comp? about 
miles, being from Hooferion deo 
fouth, to Ower near the Trent, port. 
| miles ; and frorg Teng in the caſt, to 
try, weſt, 2 5 miles; being in an oval 4 
the air is vholame,;: pleaſant and go. 
all the ſeaſons of the yeat temperate 5 95 


No, ooo in 
LOWD or 
r covering 


"7 : 


1 


1 


# coal, and mines 
en and icularly the Severn, 
hich yields plenty of fiſh 5 the ſouthern 

being hilly and "mountainous, feed 
numbers of cattle; it ſends 12 mem- 
n to parliament, has 15 market towns, 
ad is divided into 15 hundreds, which con- 


c. it 
aving many fine 


=> 


* 5 
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140,000 inhabitants, 

LOWD or SHROUD (S.) the woollen ſhift 
x covering commonly put upon the corps of 
jad people; alſo thoſe ropes in a ſhip which 
ome from either fide of all the maſts. 

RO0WD or SHROUD (V.) to cover, pro- 
et, fave harmleſs, &c. ' 

RUB (S.) a ſmall or low tree ſometimes 
ll:d a dwarf; alſo a plant with many woody 


mmon ſtock or root, as briar, &c. 
AV.) to draw up the ſhoulders by way 
{ ſcorn, pity, &c. a ; 
UNK or SHRANK (A.) leſſened, con- 
ned, drawn into itſelf, ſhut up, &c. 
U'DDER (V.) to quake, ſhiver, ſhake, &c. 
ith horror, ſurprize, &c. 

/FFLE (V.) to prevaricate, make excuſes, 
idble, dodge, or ſhift off, &c. alſo to min- 
or mix a ſet of cards together to render 


VV.) to flee from, endeavour to avoid, 
» off, or get out of the way of. 

JT (V.) to ſtop up cloſe, or put to the 
or to prevent another from coming in. 

To get ſbut of,, to be free, clear, or rid of 
perſon or thing, 

/TTERS (S.) boards that make cloſe 
} or fit the cavity or opening of win- 
CO IE any body's com- 
in, 

/TTLE (S,) a weaver's inftrument that 
b his filk, thread, - &c. which being 
rown acroſs the warp breadth-ways by de- 
es makes the commodity. 


torments ; they are ſuppoſed to be done 
— f wr 2 clouded with the 
2 evo. ſtitions on purpoſe 
Weviſe the true . of the author. 
Hr 6.) dryneſs, without moiſture, &c. 
; (A) ill, indifpoſed, | out of order, not 
„Le to die, &, N. eee 


un 170 pariſhes,” 23,500 houſes, and about | 


ial talks or trunks, coming from one | 


hem ſome of one ſort, and ſome of another. 


SIG 


SI'CKEN (V.) to grow weak, faint, fick, 


our of health, &c. * 


SICKLE (S.) a ſmall hand hook, or crooked 


knife, for reaping or eutting down of grow- 
ing corn with. 1 


SI'CKLY (A.) of a weak, crazy, unhealthy 


diſpoſition or temperament of body · 


SI'CKNESS (S.) any diſorder that cauſes 


a faintneſs, decaying or tending towards 
death, &c. 


SIDE (S.) any plane or external part of a 


body ; and ſometimes means a party. / 

J fide woith, to agree or yield to, to 
join or be of the ſame opinion or party of 
another, 

SIDE-LA'YS (S.) in Hunting, are thoſe dogs 
that are put in the way to let flip as the 
deer paſſes by. 

SI'DELING (A.) moving or going auk wardly 
or ſide-ways, awry, &c. 


SIDERA'TION (S.) in Pbyfict, is a mortifi- 


K 


bor that purpoſe ; in Phyjic 


cation of ſome part of the body, or a ſudden 
numbneſs that ſeizes the whole or a part of 
it; in Cardening, it is the blaſting of trees 
or plants by ſome extraordinary accident, 
ſuch as exceſſive heat or drought, a ftrong 
eaſt wind, &. 

SIDE'RIAL YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time 
which the aftronomers compute the ſun is 
moving from any determined fixed ſtar till 
it returns to it again, computed at 365 days, 
6 hours, and almoſt 10 minutes. 

SYDEROMANCY (S.) a pretended ſort of di- 
vination performed with a red-hot iron, upon 
which was laid an odd number of ſtraws, 
and the figures, bendings, or ſparklings 
thereof were the indications to judge from. 

SI'DESMAN (S.) on aſſiſtant to a church- 
warden, in the management or regulating 
of pariſh matters relating to the poor, the 
church, &e. 


SIDEWAYS (Part.) by or along the fide of 


any thing. 

SYDMOUTH (S.) in Devonſbire, a poor 
fiſher town on the ſea ſhore, that has a ſmall 
market; diſtant from Londm 130 computed, 
and 158 meaſured miles. / 


SIEGE (s.) in War, is the encamping of an 


army about any place deſigned to be attacked, 
won, or taken from the enemies, together 
with the whole apparatus of its performance 
t, it is the ex- 

crements that are diſcharg'd from the funda - 
ment, &. 7 


SIEVE (S.) an inſtrument of various fizes to 


ſeparate the ſine or powdery part of gums 
c. that have been pounded, from the kroſſer 
or larger part. | 7 


SIFT (V.) to part or ſeparate the finer powder 


or ſmall duſt from the groſſer or larger part 


of any thing ; «lo to pump br endeavor 
to get © ſecret or conſeſfom out of a perſon 


artſully. 6 93G fin 
SIGH (V.) to expreſs ſorrow or grief of mind 
' & tht Cu aed0 adi BORAvD 5 OP by 
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&c, 

an uneaſy. fetching, putting out or 

the breath, generally. occationed by 
18 or opp or oppreſſion of the miod. 

81 HT (S.) the faculty or ſenſe of ſeeing, or 
the organs whereby external objects are per- 
ceived at a diſtance 3; 31ſo. a ſbew or extraor- 
dinaty appearance of perſons or things ; alſo 

- a ſmall hole made in braſs, &c. ſet perpen- 

_Gicularly upon mathematical inſtruments more 
exattly to behold the objects, &c. 
$I'GHTLESS (A.) blind, one that has not the 
organs of fight fit for uſe, &c. 

SI'GHTLINESS (s.) . handiomeneſs, comeli- 
.. neſs, well-proportionedneſs, &c. fit or proper 
to be ſeen or looked at. 

SIGIL (S.) a pretended charm to cure diſtem- 

AN & 

N (S.) a, note, mark, or character, to 
. know. one thing from another by, eſpecially 
.. thoſe of the ſame kind or ſpecies z ſometimes 
9 it means a fore · runner or noticer of thing: 
yet to come; ſometimes it means wonders or 
miracles; and ſometi mes it is a private indi- 
cation or declaration of a. perſon's deſires, 
cc, in common, it is the painted board, &c, 
that ſhop-keepers hang up at their houſes, 
the more eaſily to diſtinguiſh them from their 
. neighbours ; in Afronomy, a ſitzu is the twelſth 
part of, or 30 degrees in, the Zodiack. 
SIGN (V.) to mark or write one's name's &c. 
to a deed, letter, note, &c. 

SIGNAL. (S.) a token when to do, or give 

notice of ſomething, eſpecially uſed by ſhips 
at ſea, and in war by land, &c. 

RES Ag extragrdioury, BACOMMON, un- 
uſual, &c 

auen (V.) to do ſomething whereby 

perſon renders himſe}f noted or famous, 

SI'GNATURE (S.) a mark or character 

ſtamped upon a0 thing to know it by again, 
to direct the doing of ſomething el. 

2 8.) a ſeal uſed wth letters with, 

' and which uſually was engraved upon the 
ring of a prince or great man, to know it 
readily, &c. alſo with us, one of the king's 
ſeals, wherewith be ſeals his private letters, 
alſo — &c. that afterwards paſs the great 


SiourricAncy or SIGNIFICANTN ESS 
($-) chat is full or very expreſſive, that de- 
ſetves noticing. c. 

SIGNIFICANT or SIGNTFICATIVE ( A.) 
that is worthy oi noticing or. obſerving, or 
that bes a farther meaving than at fark ap- 
pears, that js very e, Kc. 

SIGNIFICA'TION (S.) — wk purpoſe, 

a - a» — defign , phraſe, or 

v0 t 

SIGNIFICATOR or SI'.GNIF IER 8.) ſome- 
thing that-means or indicates more than oy 

one can nafold ; and in A/irdogy,; thoſe pla- 
. nets, aſpects, ot len, that according to that 

- art denote ſometbing vary zemarkable in 
-pativity, are called by this name. 


| 


'SILE (S.) dirt or filth that ſubſide or fuk 


: 


. 


| 


l 


| 


SIM 
SI'GNIFY-(V.)-to intend; mean 
defign 3 alſo to give warning 


mh, 


or notice 


ſomething - now doing, or to be done b. 


aſter. 


the bottom of a ditch; pond, &e, 

ST LENCE (S.) quietneſs, be, 10 

tion from noiſe or ſpeaking, &c, 

SILENCE (V.) to cauſe a perſon to 
making a noiſe, or ſpeaking; in Log, 
to ſuſpend a minifter from 

SILENT (A.) one that forbears ſpeaking 
nothing, or is ſtill and quiet, and mak 
ſort of noiſe, 

SILENTNESS (S.) quietneſs, ſtillneſ, 1 
bearance of ſpeaking or writiag to 4 
ſon, &c, 

SILK (S.) the thread that's ſpun by u 
of which many curious manufattum 
made. 

pep (A.) of a filky, ſmooth, glof 

„ made of or mixed with ſilk. 

Sill. (S. ) the thick or bottom part of x 
ſrame where people tread on at ther 
in and out, the threſhold. 

SI'LLABUB or SI'LLIBUB (S.) aj 
ſummer liquor made of cyder, ney 
fugar, &c. 

SU LLINESS (S.) ſooliſhneſe, want oj 
ment, ſkill, or knowledge. 

SI LON (S.) in Fortification, is a work 
in the midſt of a ditch to defend it wha 
too wide z this work, as it runs, forms] 
bafſtions, half-moons, and redans d it 
tures, which are lower than the ramy 
the place, but higher than the covert 
but this word ſeems now to be going 
of uſe, in the room whereof ive i 
ſtituted. 

SI'LLY (A.) fooliſh, ſimple, that wat) 
ment, kill, or knowledge. 

SILVER 8.) the ſecond pureſt ny 
next in value to gold, It has ben d 
that a maſs of pure ſilver kept conta 
the focus of # vary firong fire, wil, i 
months time, loſe about 12 oh 
ductility and malleability exceeds al 
but gold; and it is uſed by moſt nat 
the current coin, in which moſt dif 
one another, but the Ex * 
only of the longeſt date, 

ld cho thar is, 116 = 
nyweights pay Sh filver, and 
weights of alloy makes a pound 40 
fibver, or ſuch as is made * ny 
_ crowns, thillings, fi- pences, & 

neral currency or coin of this king 
ciyniſi characterize it by I, ® 

SI'LVER (Y.) to vile oel, or bl 

with ‚ 

SYLV R- SMITH (S.) one that v 
- forts of filver-work, nl 


great or ſmall. A he , 
SI'MILAR (A) any ting that 3 


rother, tl 
um, figur 
ILA'RIT 
es, or far 
bur, Er. 
MILE (S.) 
yore thing 
gement, 
lion of part 
ILITUD 
ance that 
her, 
UTAR 0 


make the fig 
Dr. | 


$1 N 


ther, that hath the ſame or proportional 
um, figures, colours, Se. 

LA'RITY or SI'MILARNESS (S.) hke- 
cs, or ſamenels of ſpecies, features, ſhapes, 
our, ec. 

| 8.) a com between two or 
gh — thete is an 
drement, harmony, likeneſs, or propor- 
ion of parts, ſhape, colour, &c. 
[LITUDE (S.) the likeneſs or reſem- 
ice that one perſon or thing bears to an- 


her. 

{TAR or SCYMITAR (S.) a broad 
ading ſword uſed by the Turks, Perſians, &c. 
ch like what we call a hanger. 

INEL ($.) a pleaſant cake or confeQtion, 
mpoſed of fine flour, ſugar, &c. 
(ONIACAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
ie practice of ſimony. 

ONIACKS or SIYMONISTS (S.) fuch 
ns a follow or practiſe ſimony. 

(ONY (S.) the practice of buying or ſelling 
uch livings, or preferments, without any 
uud to the merit, capacity, or regular life 
the purchaſer, 


and fatisfation the 

— * of half laugh. * 
PLE (A.) when applied to Perſons, ſome 
mes means fooliſh, ſilly, &c. and ſome- 
es plain, innocent, without any diſguiſe, 
erering ; when applied to Bodies, Sc. it 
the pure abſtract parts of matter, of which 
are ſuppoſed to be compoſed ; in A/pe- 
, thoſe quantities that conſiſt of but one 


| connected by the figns z Or =, are 
led ſimple quantities; . ſuch 
wems as admit of but one anſwer, are 


ed imple problems. 

PLENESS (S.) foolliſhneſs, fGllineſs, &c. 
d plainneſs, uncompoundedneſs, &c. 

PLER (S.) a gatherer of phyfick-herbs 
melicines internal or external. 

PLES (S.) thoſe herbs that are 

lome internal or external diſeaſe, wound, 
burt ; in Weaving, thoſe bunches of 
il thread tied acroſs the pe r lines 
packthread cords, which the draw-boys pull 
make the figure riſe, &c, 

LETON (S.) a weak, fooliſh, filly 


LICITY (S.) ſometimes means fookh. 
c. ſometimes downright- 
or 3 ſincerity, honefty, unde- 
way c. | 

LING (S.) a gathering herbs, &e. in 
_ gardens, Ke. proper for phyfi- 
ues, 

LY (pan. ) abſolutely ſo or ſa, without 
- fraud, or collufion, &c, alſo weak - 

&c, ' 


V.) to offend- or traoſgreſs knowingly, 
willy, againft ſome revealed laws or 
bitions of God and goodneſsz. 
Ju eſſente or tranſgrefſion, a wilful 


PER (V.) to ſtile or look pleaſantly, | 


SIN 
doing ſomething againſt the khown Taws' of 
God and virtue. ONE 
SINCE (Part.) the doing an act from or after 
the time ſome other was done before ; alſo a 
| conſequence or illation drawn from what 
went before in an 2rgument or diſcourſe. 
SINCE'RE (A.) honeft, true, plain, down- 
right, without any fraud; &c. 
SINCERITY or SINCE'RENESS (S.) ho- 
neſly, plain-heartedneſs; truth, or that act 
that is performed without gloſs, pretence, or 
SINE (S.) is a right line drawn from one end 
of an ark or meaſure of an angle perpendicu- 
hr upon the diameter drawn from the centre 
of the ſame ark ; or it is half the chord of 
the wer ark biſected by the diameter of the 
circ 


Verſed Sine, is an ark or angle leſs then 

90 degrees, and is that part of the diameter 
contained between the ark and the right fine. 
SINE-CO'MPLEMENT {S.) is the fine of 
what any angle is more or leſs than 90 


degrees. 

SI'NE-CURE (S.) in the Charch Language, is 
a ſpiritual benefice without the care or cure 
of ſouls ; and in genera] means any place or 

| penſion, for which a perſon does little or no 
ſervice or work. 

SI'NEW (S.) thoſe ſtrong nerves or ligaments 

| of a griſtly nature, that hold the joints of 

the body, &c, together, 

SINEWY (A.) nervous, ſtrong, robuſt, full 
of finews, &c, 

SINFUL (A.) wicked, impious, daring, that 
does or commits fanlts knowingly and wil- 
fully, againſt the commands of God and 
virtue. 

SING (V.) to make muſick with the voice, 

| and is generally the indication of mirth and 
pleaſure. 

SINGE (V.) to burn off the looſe hairs of 
fowls, &c. alſo to ſcorch cloth, &c. 

SINGING OF PSALMS (S.) this has been 
a very antient cuſtom both among the Jeu: 
and Chriſtians, St. Paul mentions this prac- 
tice which was continued in all ſucceeding 
ages with ſome variations as to mode and cir- 
cumſtance; for ſo long as immediate infpira- 
tion laſted, the preacher, &c. frequently 
gave out a hymn; and when this ceaſed, 

portions of ſcripture were ſelected, or 

ymns agreeable thereto compoſed ; but by 
the council of Lacdicea it was ordered, that 
no private compoſitions ſhould be uſed in the 
church, who alſo ordered that the palma 
ſhould no longer be one continued ſervice, 
but that proper leſſons ſhould be interpoſed, 
to prevent the peoples being tired. At firſt, 
the whole congregation bore a part, ſinging 
all together; afrerwards, the manner wis al- 

' tered, and they = »kernately, ſome re- 

peating one verſe and ſome another. After 

the emperory became Chriſtians, und perſe - 


| | Turion was over, finging'grew much more in 


0 » 


— —— —  <———_ 


SEN 
— rac in the churches, but 
alſo in private houſes pſatme. were frequently 


ſong ; the ancient mußelc not being quite 


bf, they diverfify'd into various fort# of 
harmony, . into ſoſt and ſtrong, 
1 —— ate, &. Choice 
— ee lt vr 
with the majeſty and purity of religion, and 
an efpecial care care taken to avoid ſoft and effe- 
minate airs; 
the pſa lins — with fo ſmall an 
alteration of the voice, that it was little more 


425 


a mon the Gerth; pope Gregory the 
Great refined upon the church mufick, and 
made it more exact and harmonious 3 and 
that it micht be general, he ſet ap finging- 
ſchools in Rome, wherein perſons were edu- 
cated to be ſent to foreign churches, where 
it has remained ever fince ; only among the 
Reformed, there ate various ways of per- 
forming, and even in — fame national 
church, particularly that of in 
which the pariſh-churches differ in mode 
very much from the cathedrals z moſt diſſen - 
ters comply with this part of worſhip in 
ſome form or other. 

SINGLE (A.) alone, without company, c. 
applied commonly to a perſon unmarried. 

To fingle out, to piteh upon ſome one per- 
ſon or thing out of a great many. 

—ů (S.) plainneſe, ſincerity, ho- 

y, downrightneſs, undifguiſedneſs, &c. 
el TEN (S.) 2 fool, or ally weale- 
minded perſon. 

SI'NGULAR (A.) particular, odd, ſpecial, 
mw choice, extraordinary, &c. alſo ſome 

r perſon ot thing 

SIN GULARITY or $YNGULARNESS 
(S.) uncommonneſs, particularneſs, — 
s- Ec. ao excellency, choice- 
neſs," 

SINISTER. (A.) left-handed, on, or towards 
the left-hand ; alſo unfair or unjuſt, with a 
ſelf- ended ot intereſted purpoſe or intent. 


SINK (S.) a neceſſary convenience in a kitchen | 


or other part of a houſe, to convey away 
waſte water, foil, filth, tec fametinies called 


a common-ſewer, &c.. . 


or labour; alſo to dig — 
water for a pump or well, Kc. 
SINKING (S.) lng, or @ttliog/ down- 


wards ; alſo fainting or decaying) in = or 


ſubſtance, linen 


SY'NLESS (A.) Fee from, or nest of all 


crimes, - faults or fins. - 
SI'NNER: (S.) one that offends de un 
the laws of God and & goodneis. 
SI NNET IS.] wong the Sails, is A nue of 
; ripg made of rope-yarn (convingaly of 2, 


| 


ö 


in ſome churches they ordered 


— ww 


= bound round, or ſewed, to key them N 


| their expedition, Orpheus ſo excelied 
SINK (V.) to fall or ſettſe to the bottom of | 
water, or any other liquor; alſo to faint, | 
grow weak, or not able to go thro” a work | 


SIR 
De TORO wk 
t z 2 tt hildren 
— main) Dee 1 


couſins, & 
STERHO 


flat with a mallet, with which ropes 


galling E. * 

SYNOPER (S.) the mineral called wett, 
red · lead, uſed by painters 

SI'NUS ('S.) ſomethmes means thoſe ff 

clefts that 1 

the emth in mines; ſometimes x 

_ bones, the mouth — 
is very natrow,; and the bottom broad, & 

SIP (V.) erin or fop wp a very ſmil 

tity of liquor at a dime. 

SFPHON (S,) an bydraulick tnftrument, . 
poſed of a crooked tube, one leg or 
thereof being longer than the other; 
the whole is filled up with Liquor, thely 
part is put into the tub, bottle, &c, 1 


weight of — in the longer leg, tui 
to run out, the atmoſphere prefling c 
- fluid in the veſſel, eauſes it to riſe in thei 


SYPPETS (S.) ſmall thin ſſices of breal 
into gravy, &c. under haſſied meat, &, 
SIR (S.) n complimental title of honour, . 
lity and reſpect, paid by one man to ant 
in common converſation ; and when ug 
the king, has a note of admiration pot 
it, thus! 
SIRE (S.) « father or begetter, the mil 
rent of man or beaſt. 
SERENIZE (V.) to perſuade, entice, or 
perſons to do ſomething that may bet 
ruin or deſtruction. 
SI'RENS S.) certain ſea-monſters ſimm 
the writings of the poets, who make 
the davghters of the river Achelus, 
one of the nine Muſes ; they are id v 
three in number; they Gerett an We 
the Sicilian lea; and ſung fo h 
that the mariners were in great dug 
being ſhipwrecked, by coming too net 
ſhore to bear their melody z they wer þ 
like beautiful women; and mo 
| having the wings and feet of birds, and 
parts were like women ; it is further 
that atterapting to charm the | 


that their attempt proving fruitleſs, f 

venge they threw themſelves into dn 

and became rocks; others ſay they 

the monſters commonly called mermuik 

SIRIUS (S.) # bright ftar in the we 

| the conſtellation called the Great Dx, d 

firſt magnitude, 

SIRNA'ME (s.) the name of 2 family, 

mon to women as well as men, 

by marriage. - - 

SYRRAH {Part.) an exclargation 0 
out do à boy when be is commit 

childih fault 3 alſo à term of ſcorn 


| » tempt,” when ſpoken to à m « 


= - — —_ 


SIX 


the woman relation among the 
22 ſame parents, ot at leaſt obe 


if thew ; among the Feros, n to 


red toge ſome common laws or 
E. of policy ot religion ; but is generally 
inderſtood of nuns, f. 
TRUM (s.) an Egyptian mufical inſtru- 
nent uſed by the priefts of It, Who is (aid 
b be the inyentreſs thereof; it was of an 
| figure, or a dilated ſemi- circle, in the 
hape of a ſhoulder · belt, with braſs wires 
roſs, which played in holes, wherein they 
Ropped by their flat beads, &c. 
v.) to place or put one's ſelf or another 
an a ſeat. to reſt. 
F [$,) the poſition of any place, building, 
xr territory» | 
HE or SYTHE ($.).an inftrument to cut 
mow down corn. &c, 
OPHY'LACES/'(S. ) Athenian magiſtrates, 
hoſe buſineſs it was to take care that 
we of the burghers bought any more corn 
an the law allowed; for Attica being no 
od (oil for grain, the Athenians were obliged 
p be particularly careful about this commo- 
ity ; therefore they- made a law, that no 
ben an merchant or maſter of a ſhip ſhou ld 
port corn to any port but Arbem, and that 
he town might be well furniſhed, they ſent 
ine men of war yearly to convoy the mer- 
at-men that failed to the Helleſpont to 
Ide for corn, which ſhips at their return 
a! two thirds of their lading carried into the 
ity, and the remainder into Pirrus ; and to 
rent ingroſſing and foreftalling, they were 
rbidden to buy above 50 phorms or mea- 
es; and if the ftophylaces, of which there 
ne 15, were negligent or guilty of corrup- 
they were puniſhed capitally. - 
UATE (V.) to put, place, ſeat, fix, or 
point the tation or being of any thing. 
UA'TION (S.) the place or manner of 
x put, placed, ſettled, &c. 
(A.) the cardinal or poſitive number ſo 
led, charactered 6, or vi. 
-FO'LD(A.) any thing in number or quan- 
2 is fix times as many, or much as 


LEN (A.) the poſitive or cardinal num- 
v lo called; marked 16, or xvi, alſo the 


th me of a faction begun at Paris in the lat- 
e dend of the 16th century, in the time of 
n e lezzve j they were 40 in number, but 


oa account of their having affigned to fi x 
thr number, the 16 wards of Paris, to 
&Q into the actions and inclinations of the 
en, and report accordingly, they were 
ei the ſixteen 3 this faction was begun by 
Rechebland, a citizen of Paris, under the 
"ce of breaking the meaſures of Henry 
I. who it was favoured the Hu- 
"1, 1nd to hider Henry IV. who: was 
a king of Navarre, tucceeding to the 


eafins, XC. « bot | 
STERHOOD 8.) a ſociety of women | 


S'K E 
crown of France; this Rechebland Had firſt 4 
private conference with the two famous doc- 
tors and curates of St. Severm,- avd St. Ben- 
net, and with à canon-of Soifſors, who 
preached at Paris; in a few days theſe four 
drew in eight more, who appeared like 12 
falſe apoſtles, and theſe drew in others, which 
the Parifian league, which was foon 
ſtrengthened by -a numerous aſſociation of 
church- men, citizens, and courtiers and 
though they joined the great league formed 
at Peron, yet as it had particular views of 
projects of the dukes of Guiſe, or Maine. 

SIXTH (A.) the ordinal number ſo called, re- 
ferring to the place or order of any thing; in 
Muſick, it is deemed one of the original con- 
cords, or harmonical intervals. 

SIZE (S.) the bulk, Nature, or proportion of 
one thing as compared to another; alſo a 
ſticky matter uſed by * plaifterers, 
&c, to mix up their rs with to be uſed 
upon walls, cielings, &c. alſo as much bread 
or beer in the buttery of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, as in value amounts to a farthing, 
and which is ſet upon the name or ſcore of 

_ ſome particular ſtudent, and marked 8. 

SIZE (V.) to paint, varniſh, waſh, daub; or 
_ any thing over Bring — alſo to 
make or p ion thi t for particular 
uſes, of ach ang fach a bulk 3 
alſo to ſcore or run a- ticle in the buttery- 
book at the u of Cambridge, 

SI'ZEABLE (A.) of a proper, fit, juſt, or 
proportionable length, breadth, or thickneſs, 

SI'ZER (S.) at the univerſity of Cambridge, is 
a ſcholar of the loweſt degree, a fort of fſer« 
vitor or underlimg. 

SKAIN or SKEIN (S.) a fort of Iris dagger, 
or ſhort ſword z alſo u certain quantity of 
filk, thread, worſted, &c. confiſting of a 
— of reels tied up into a ſeparate parcel 
or hank, 

SKA*RFED (A.) in Ship-building, is the join - 

| CEE timber into an · 
other, 

SKATCH or SKOTCH (V.) to ſtop the 
wheel of a cart or waggon from moving 
while it is loaded or unloaded, &c. by putting 
a block of timber, ſtone, &c. under it. 

SKE'LLET or SKVLLET (S.) a ſmall metal 

veſſel, hooped with a bale or hoop of iron, to 

| which there are four feet faſtened for it to 
ſtand upon. 

SKE'LETON (S.) the bones of a human, or 
any other creature, put” together by art, in 
their proper places, after all the ſicſh is taken 
off. Vide Sceleton. 


SISH 


SKE'PTICK, SKEPTICISM; Sc. Ses 
Sceptic, &c. | | 
SKETCH (V.) to draw'the 2 of 
any thing r vr roughly, while t faney 

7h na a7 rm: the ſudect. 
SKETCH (s.) the or rode draught of any 
og Db) nigger ho nh in Wing 


8 K 1 


ching made in haſte, with an intent tos be 
perfected at more leiſure. 

SKEW'ER or SCU'ER"YS.) a ſmall ſhort 
piece of the branch of a tree, with the rind 
or bark perled off, uſed by butchers, poul- 
terers, cooks, &c. to truſs up their meat, 
fowls, &c. 

SKIFF (S.) a ſmall ſhip or boat, prineipally 
uſed in rivers to go a pleaſuring in, &c, 

SKI'LFUL (A.) experienced, knowing, well- 
acquainted with a matter, &c. 


SKILL or SKI'LFULNESS (S.) knowledge, 
art, experience, capacity, judgment, under- | 


ſtanding, &c. } 


SKIM (V.) to ftrike or take off the cream | 
from mi'k ; to pick and cull the beſt of a | 


commodity, &. 

SKIN (V.) to flea or pull off the fin from an 
animal's back ; to rob or plunder a perfon of 
the moſt valuable part of his effects, &c. 

SKIN (S.) the pelt or ontward coats of an 
animal, that is or may be flead or pulled off 


whole and entire; alſo the outward rind of an 


apple, or other fruit, &e. 


SKI'NKER (s.) a cup-bearer, butler, or per- 


ſon that has the care of the liquor, and ſerv- 


ing the company. 


SKI'NNY (A.) conſiſting of much ſkin, and | 


little fleſh 3 and in Animals, is the ſame with 
being lean. 

SKIP (V.) to leap, hop, or jump from one 
place to another very nimbly z, alſo to paſs 


over, or leave out words, &c. in reading or 


writing. 
SKI'P-KENNEL (S.) a mock name for a 
foot- boy, &c. | 
SKI'PPER /S.) the name given to maſters of 


trading-ſhips, or veſſels that come from Hal- 


land, SWS. 


SK LP. POUND or SHYP-POUND (s.) a'fo- | 


reign weight, containing between three and 
four hundred pours of our weight. 


SKI'PTON (s.] in the Wef- Riding of York: | 


ſhire, a handſome, well-built town among 
the hills, that has a very large market week- 
ly on Saturday, that not only ſupplies its own 
inhabitants with all manner of food and ne- 


ceſlaries, but alſo the neighbouring villages | 


round it; diſtant from Londen 155 computed, 
and 181 mea ſured miles. 
SKI'RMISH (V.) to fight, braw!, ſquabble, 


quarrel fudd:nly, without regularity or order. 


SKI'RMISH (S.) a ſodden quarrel or fight be- 


tween a ſmal! parcel of troops in the fight of | 


a regular army, on purpoſe to draw on a 
general engagement; but more penerally, 
means a mobbich ſort of a quarrel or en- 
counter, - 

SKIRTS (S.) thoſe parts of the upper 
ments that are looſe-beJow.the waiſt ; alſo the 
borders or extremities of countries. 

SKIT IS.) a pretence, Ming excuſe, à ſham, 
trick, ar te 5 . 


SKI'TTISH 7A.) wanton, food, Fh, En- 
1 don, . OP 1 


SL A 


SKREAM (V.) to cry out aloud or 
to bawl or make a noiſe, &e, oh exceeding 
SKY (S.) the concave or heavens one @ dnegery. 
heads where-ever we go, which alway AVE (\ 
pears a hemiſphere, the beholder continu) bag, Ke. 
ſtanding in the center of his own view, A'VER ( 
SK Y'-COLOUR (S;) commonly mean 2 « gut of a p 
rious, fine, lightiſh blue - colour. A'VERY 
SKY'-LARK (S.) a fine finging-bird, retual ſer 
SLAB (S.) a paddle, or mixture of dit x nod of 2 
water; alſo the out- ſide or ſapoy party AU'GHT 
timber that is fawn off ; in Maſmy, butcher 
thin ſlices of marble that are cut of 1 'VISH 
block for the uſe of frre-hearths, chin employ: 
ond, and tops for tables, &c, are alk 7 w_ 
| , | AY (v.) 
SLA'BBY (A.) dirty, wet, plaſhy, kt. FA'FORI 
backward, ſlow, &c, hereby tl 
SLA'CKEN (V.) to give way, to let lod, aturday ; 
grow remiſs or negligent, &c. won a ſm. 
SLAG (S.) the drofs of lead, iron, &t. H the fr, 
teſt after melting the ore, and which or e, whic 
| - monly incorporates with the coal, turf, & lelogram, 
and fo requires to be Rampctl er broken peat ſtreet 
ſmall pieces, in order to be re mekei. ited, and 
SLAKE (V.) to quench one's thirſt with x A'ZINES 
ter, or other liquor; alſo to tike ot rfeftion it 
quench the fire that is contained in lime, xy flight, 
pouring on water, in order to make it i pulled al 
mortar, &c. de other, 
SLAM (S.) a ſweeping, taking away, N D or SLI 
| ning of all that is play'd for. dmetimes w 
SLA'NDER (V.) to revile, reproach, Ee have 
dite, or ſpeak evil or unjuſtly of a perl, WP" uſed for 
SLA'NDERER (S.) one who vieh re-houſe, 
wrongfully reproaches or belies his e , Se 
| bour's good name and character. ators on tc 
[SLA'NDEROUS (A.) reproachful, of a 
injurious, w I; &c, uths in fo 
'SLA'NTING (A.) the inclining or not E, Kc. 
ing Rraight of any thing, as the ft 5 
ill, &c, , GC. 
SLAP (v.) to firike or give a bly EP (V.) t 
| ſomething that is pretty broad, us vit calties of L 
| palm of the band, &c. ur, motic 
' SLAP (s.) a blow with the palm of the HF ERS ($ 
Ky: ſome other broad thing. PEAS. 4 lie befos 
'SLASH (V.) to cut into | | 
| 4 U 1 FeLEss ( 
sLArkE (s.) a fort of thin ſtone vie e 7 ſleep 
| vering of houſes, &c. alſo to write on, ehing, dec 
SL. ATE (v.) to tile or cover the roof d (A.) 
| building with lates, „Irre 
'SLA'TTERN (s.) a flovenly or (otif (S.) an 
| my one who dreſſes herſelf, = TY (A. 
uſineſs in a careleſs, negligent In Ev 
| | ES.) tl 
manner. 
(v.) to wear cdloaths, 6 * um: 
duſineſd in an indecent, carciels, WF | ELESS 
' manner, eſperially fpoken of women. on ily, 
'SLAVE/{S.) one who is in # ftate of T or 8 
| abſolutely at the tyrennical commans i yu 
ether; alſo one who is compelled n wy 
, &e. 


t 


SLE 

erceedingly bard or long at all forts of 
1 v.) to work uncommonly hard and 
Tak v.) io Jet the falivd or ſpittte ron 


dot of a perſon's mouth. 
A'VERY (S.) bondage, hard-working, per- 


19d of another without redreſs. 


x butcher. 
A'VISH (A.) any fort of work, buſineſs, 
employment that is very tireſome, trouble- 
or heavy to do. | 
AY {V.) to kill, murder, or butcher. 
FORD (S.) in Lincolnſhire, is a town 
t of late years has grown very populous, 
hereby the market is very large weekly on 
aturday ; it is fituated in a pleaſant valley 
n a ſmall river, whoſe ftream is ſo rapid, 
at the froſt never ſtops it, and its market- 
e, which is large, is in the form of a p2- | 
lelogram, or long fquare, facing three 
rent fireets ; diſtant from London 9o com- 
ted, and 102 meaſured miles. 
A'ZINESS ($.)-a fort of weaknefs or im- 
efeftion in weavers work, that is made 
xy flight, which renders the parts eaſy to 
pulled aſunder, or ſeparated the one from 
other, &c. | 
D or SLEDGE (S.) - carriages that are 
metimes wholly without wheels, and ſome- 
imes have broad or very low ones, which 
ruled for the carrying of goods out of one 
re-houſe, &c. into another, eſpecially in 
leu, Cc. and here in England to draw 


ame of a large hammer uſed by the 
tiths in forming anchors, and other heavy 
orks, &c, 

EK or SLICK: (A.) glib, ſmooth, plain, 
en, &c 


EF (V.) to reſt and compoſe the body and 
fulties of the mind, by a eeſſation from 
ur, motion, &c. 

PERS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe timbers 
at lie before and behind the bottom of a 
d. 

ErLESs (A.) that is not capable of taking 
E * 3 in , a di called 
ching, &c, 

FV (A.) inclined or heavy to ſleep, or 
it cannot forbear ſleeping, drowſy, &c. 
ET (S.) an imperfect fort of ſnow, 

TH: (A weather that is between ſnow 


VE (S.) that part of a garment that con- 
as the arms, 
- VELESS (A.) that bas no ſleeves 3 alſo 
ue, filly, impertinent, &c. | 
GHT. or SLIGHT (S.) dexterity, cun- 
> krowledge, judgment, ſkill, &c. 
"DER (4. thin, wall in bulk. or cir- 
2 allo weak , flight, poor, 


ſervitude, - abſolutely under the com- 
1 SLIDE (S.) ice, or any other place wore very 


AU'GHTER (V.) to kill, murder, flay, | 


tors on to the place of execution; alſo the | 


SL 


] SLICE (S.) a thin broad piece of bread, meat, 
Ke. alſo th: name of zn inſtrument uſed ia 
cookery to turn fith in a frying-pan, &c. 

1 SLICE (V.) to cut into thin pieces. 
'SLI'CKEN (V.) to poliſh, or make very glib 
or (ſmooth, by rubbing, &c. | 
SLYCKNESS (S.) ſmoothneſs, poliſhedneſs, 

glibneſs, &c. 


ſmooth, by much rubbiog, &c. 
SLIDE (V.) to move glibly along, to glide 
elong the ice, or any other very ſmooth place, 
1 (A.) weak, poor, flender, imper- 
&c. 


SLIGHT (V.) to hurry a thing over, to do it 
careleſly ; to diſregard or diſeſtoem any perſon, 
thing, or buſineſs. 

SLIM (A.) tall, thin, or ſlender. 

SLIME (S.) the ſlippery ſoft mud that ſettles 
upon the ſhore of a ſea or river, upon the 
going out of the tide; alſo any thick clam- 
my matter, ſuch as the fticky matter that 
ariſes from fiſh after it is dead. 

SLING (S.) ſometimes means an inftrument to 
throw ftones with, ſuch as boys play with, 
conſiſting of two ſtrings about a yard (more 
or leſs) long, and a piece of leather to lay 
the fone, &c. in; alſo an inftrument uſed 
by Brezwers to take faſt hold of caſks, in or- 
der to convey them into a cellar, ftore- 

| houſe, &c. 

SLING (V.) to throw ſtones out of a ſling, 

Ec. alſo to throw or put fire-arms over one's 

ſhoulders, &c. alſo to faſten any thing ſo as 

to be lifted out of one place into another, 

c. and at Sea, it means to hang a bowl 

with liquor ſo in a rope, that it may comply 

with al motions of the ſhip, without ſpilling 
the liquor; and in Surgery, it is the hanging 
or putting a broken leg or arm in a bandage, 
that it may be eaſed, &c. 

SLINK (S.) an abortive or caft calf, vr other 
creature; alſo the name of a wild beaſt, 
whoſe ſkin or hide is valuable. 

SLINK (V.) to miſcarry or drop a creature's 
young before its full and proper time; alſo 
to ſteal or ſneak away out of company pri- 
vately , &c. 

SLIP (S.) a miſtake or error in ſpeaking, 

Wiiting, c. alſo.a fall or fliding; alſo a 

long, narrow piece of ground, filk, ſtuff, c. 

| alſo a ſprig pulled from off a tree, c. 

SLIP (V.) to flide, fall, miſtake, or commit 

| an error in ſpeaking or writing, &c, 

SLI'PPERS (S.) a fort of ſhoes worn in a 
morning, &c. in an. undreſs, that are not 

| faſtened or buckled, and ſome have no hind- 
quarters, and but a ſhort vamp in the front. 

SLIPPERY (A.) dangerous to go or wall 
upon, for fear of ſliding or falling down ; alſo 

| .a perſon that cannot be upon. 

SLT (S.) a long cut or gent or divi- 

Gon that runs along the grain of a board, 

or the warp or cane of a piece of ſtuff, 
cloth, &c. Met | 
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SLIT (V.) w rend, tear, cut, mene SLUNK (A.) gottes or ſtolen away yy; un odour- 
violently, ly 3 alſo caft or brought forth before th he noſtrils, 
SLLIV:E- (LY to cut a loaf, &c. in this pieces. time. IELLING 
SLTVER G.) a flice or thin que * off a [SLUR (v.) to dads, Coder, or od iterate dy whick 

loaf, &c, lol Writing; allo to'give a'yerfon an ill nam, gui 
SLOE (S.) à fmall, erg. wild plurnb, of] character, to hurt his reputation; lg Ur (8) 

Ick very harſh or rough taſte. play many notes upon à muftcal inflrume 
SLOO (8.) a ſmall ſhip or vellel that makes with one drawing of the bow, &c. ELT (V.) 
ſlort or coaſting voyages. SLUR (S.) a daubing or obſcuring wet writ war 

SLOP (V.) to daub on-wht, ray place oe thing | . alo a mark in moſick made over the G, & 
ter, c. on it. of ſeveral notes, to denote that ſo may mace, &c 
SLOPE (V.) to lean'fram/ un upright or per- are contsined under it are to be ſounded u NK V.) 
pendicular line, as the fide of an hill, &c. one drawing of the bow, breathing, &, ICKET ( 
SLO'PPY (A.) vet, foul, dirty, full of . SLUT (S.) a woman that is careleſs, hat linen ga 
->dles or ſlops. | and naſty in cleaning her houſe, dreiling LE (V.) 
SLO fps (S.) —— taken for phybeal | vituals, &c. och, &c. 
compoſitions or potions ; and ſometimes [SLU'TTISH (A.) naſty, „ and « ITE (V.) 
any meſs of mixed liquor; mne leſe in h. 25 — of hy Scripture 
| amen, &c · | wifery . firoy, ove 
| SLOT (S.) among Huntſmen, i is 'the mark or Iv (4 (A.) eraſty; ſable cunning, ſecret, ITI (S.) 
| print a deer's foot makes in the ground. ſerved, watching » clandefline orm ye and h 
SLOTH or SLO'THEFULNESS (S.) that ſlug- do miſchief, - on, ſilver, 
giſh, heavy diſpoſition of mind that readers | SMACK (S.) a reliſh, taſte, deſire, or boſe that 
| a perſon unwilling to act, ſtir, or do any | ing for any thing; alſo en introdufim; ly called bl 
| thing 3 icleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs. any art, ſcience, or buſineſs ; alſo the d- Imiths, 
| SLOTHFUL (A.) beavy, idle, lazy, unwil- that eager amorous kiſſing with the ITHERY 
| ling to act, ftir, or do any thing. makes. s of a ſmi 
| SLOUCH (8. 4 rar, undecent, unman- F SMACK (V.) to make a noiſe with 4 [THY 8 
| nerly fellow, | whip, or with the lips in kiflicg, &c. ith a forge, 
SLOUCH (V.) to go or move along i in a rude, SMALL. (A.) little in ſize, bulk, or fn the exccu 
aukward, undecent , ill - dreſſed, Qlovenly | or few in number. ITTEN ( 
manner. SMALL- CRAFT (S.) in Fiſbing, i inec to, 

$LO'VEN (S.) an ill-drefſed, naſty, careleſs, | thing uſed to catch the fiſh wth ; ah thing, 
dirty fellow. fort of ſmall ſhips or veſſels, &c, UCK (.) 
$LO/VENLINESS (8.) careleſſneſs in beha- |[SM ALL-PO'X (S.) a diſeaſe almoſt g ears next 


+ viour or attire, negligence or dirtineſs in per-] in England, that ariſes in a great — 2 body 
fon or dreſs, ſtles in the ſkin, filled with a white og” CK-FAC 
SLOUGH (S,) a thick, deep, muddy, quaggy t matter, and which very freq ſeminate o. 
place; alſo the caſt ſkin of a ſnake z or the haven pits or dents in the face, handy Tout 2 be: 
inſide or pithy part of the born ef an SMALT (S.) a blue powder uſed by pi KE (S.) 
ox, bull, or cow, &c. uſed frequently to] and others ; alſo blue ena mel. ater, or o 
\Rrezgthen the banks or fences of fieids, &c. | SMARA'GDUS (S.) an emerald or ich iſues | 
SLOW (A.) tedious, dull in motion; alle en- ous ſtone of a curious, tranſparent, greet * as are im 
tious, or long before a perſon comes to a final] - Jour. UKE (V.) 
reſolution. SMA'RDEN (S.) an antient town in n; also to 
SLOW N Ess (S.) — cautiouſaefs, re- | whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 4 of a ca 
ſervedneſs, ſtatelineſa, &c. from Lendm 21 computed, and 25 m tobacco, 
SLU BEER (V.) to —_— or os thing ſlo- miles. pough a tub 
- venly over. SMART (v.) to have an acute pain, ſd ; 210 
SLUCE or SLUICE 68.) a 1 or drain for Goned by a cut or prick in any part d ations, to g 
water, whereby, it may be let in or out of | body, or ſome very ſharp liquor's being VEINESS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ponds, &c, into the eyes, &c. « that is tre 

SLUG: (&) a den- mail that bas no ſbell; alſo | SMART (A.) vow; quick, ready, K (A.) 
- n long piece of lead or beaten bullet to ſhoot alſo piercing, ſtrong, &c. de frin 
aut of a gun ; alſo a ſhip or boat that is more MARTNES © ( S. ) readineſs, quid")! of ſme) 
m ſor carryiog large quantities of heavy] briſknefs, wittineſs, arpneſs, &. MOTH (v. 
00d than failing, it moving bur vety flowly. [SMATCH or SMA*TTERING (8 harſhreſs, 
6LUGGARD ($4 a heavy, dull, ſluggiſh, or | taſte, knowledge, or Might fill . ſtores, 
ſlothful fellow thing,  - TH (A. 
SLU'GGISH (A.) dull-or heavy of motion, [SM A'TTERER (s.) one that bas » A well-po 
- lazy, drwnifh;: &c.. . ſuperficial knowledge of things. Te ER (] 
$LUMBER (V-) o flee ea, to dcae, [SMEAR (V.) to daub or ſpread get, bens be. 
- or tzke ſhort nape, &c. &c. over any thing. _ a faults, 
d (v.) oflip, or fll dow) or heey SMELL (v.) to receive and diſſinguib i: THER (x 

* — ny place, '$ from the 


2 


SMO 
ju edowrs that ſeveral bodies emit, through 


ey which 
* the various odours of flowery, &c. 
ILT (.) 2 curious fraall river-_iſh, very 
ELT (V.) to reduce ore into © liquid; an 
ante the metal contained therein, from 
be droſs, Kc. by the aſſiſtante of fire ia a 
nace, &c- * 187 
k V.) to ſmile or look amorouſſy- 
ICKET ($.) a woman's ſhift or ſmock, or 
bat linen gar ment ſhe wears next her ſkin. 7 
LE (V.) to look pleaſantly, to begin to 
h, &c. 
TE (V.) to ſtrilre, beat, or bit; and in 
be Scripture Langaage, frequently means to 
troy, overthrow, or kill, 


e and hammer, &c, whether it be in 
on, filver, &c. but commonly is meant of 
ole that work in iron only, who are uſu- 
by called black · ſmit hs; the others are called 
pd-ſmiths, ſilyer ſaaiths, copper mii he, &c. 
[THERY (S.) the trade, work, or boſi - 
of a ſmith. N 
ITHY (S.) the office or ſhop furniſhed 
ith a forge, bellows, anvils, hammers, &c. 
the execution of ſmiths work, ' | / 
ITTEN (A.) affected, firuck, ſtrongly 
ined to, or made 'in love with a perſon 


thing. 
OCK (S.) the linen garment that a woman 
um next her ſkin, and that covers der 
hole body. | 
DVCK-FAC'D (A.) à man or boy with an 
leminate or womaniſh look, ſmooth, and 
thout a beard, &e. 
KE (S.) a humid vapour exhaled from 
ater, or other moiſt things 3 - alſo that 
dich iſſues from all green combuſtib'es, and 
h as are impregnated with ſulphur, &c. 
UKE (V.) to emit a humid ſteam or va- 
ur ; alſo to blacken copper-plates/ with the 
we of a candle, torch, &c. alſo to con- 
me tobacco, by drawing the ſeam or ſmuke 
pough a tube, and venting it at a perſon's 
auth; allo to get -@ hint of à perſon's in- 
ations, to gueſs at his deſigns, &c- 
VKINESS (SN) the condition of- a room 
that is troub ed with ſmoke, ' 
KY (A.) troubled with the fumes arifing 
In the firing made uſe of in any thing that 
full of ſmoke. 
DOTH (V.) to plane, poliſh, or take off 
harſhreſs, or irregularities of liquors, 
oY any &c. f 
f (A.) mild, pleaſant · taſted, plain, 
25 well- poliſhed, &c, 75 
THER (V.) to ſtifle, ſuffocate, or ftop 
ferſon's breath; alſo to conceal. or hidt 3 
on's faults, &c. | 
} THER (s.) a great furne or ſmoke” a- 
'$ from the burning of wet ſtraw, &c. 


ITH (S.) any artifiter that works with a 


| 


 SMUG (A.) -nice, elean, neat, ſpruce, wells 


ING (S.) chat ſenſe or faculty of the 
by the. noſtrils perceives and]. 


SMUT (V.) to daub or ſmear any thing over 


| 


: 
, 


N 


: 


SMU'GGLER (S.) one who makes a trade of 
carrying or exporting prohibited goods out of, 


SNA 


dreſſed, &c. | 
To ſmug wp, to dreſs up very clean, neat, or 
ſprucely, in order: to look agreeable in the 
eyes of every beholder. N 
SMU'GGLE (V.) to run goods out of a ſhip 
clandeftinely, withovt' paying! the duty the 
government has appointed; to do any thi 
ſecretly and unjuſtifably; &c. alſo. to k 
a girl ina corner, '&c. 


— * 


and bringing ſuch into a nation; and alſo 
that brings goods aſhore from aboard a ſhip, 
that are allowed, without paying the duties 


with ſoot, greaſe, r. 

SMUT (S.) any dirt, or black matter, eſpe- 
cially ſoot in a-chimney; burnt corle, &c. 
alſo a diſeaſe in corn; alſo obſcene diſcourſe. 

MU'TTINESS (S.) dirtineſs, or ſootineſe, 
&c. 3 or obſcene talk, or diſ- 
courſe. | 

SMU'TTY (A.) dirty, black, ſmeared with 

SNACK (S.) a ſhare, part, or proportion of 
any thing, wherein divers perſons are com- 
cerned. | 

To go ſnacks, to be 2 partner in, encoura- 
ger, promoter, or ſorwarder of any thing. 

SNA'FFLE (S.) a particular ſort of bit for the 
mouth of a ſaddle horſe. . 

SNAG (S.) a tooth that ſtands out a little 
— than the reſt; alſo a techy, waſpiſh 

on. 

SNA'GGY (A.) techy, ſnarling, waſpiſh, quar- 
relſome, &c. 

SNAIL (S.) 2 reptile that breeds in gardens, 

with a ſhell or houſe on its back, of a ſlimy 
nature, and without bones, ſaid to be very 
good when boiled in mille, for decaying and 
conſumptive perſons. 

SNAKE (S.) one of the ſpecies of ſerpents, 
ſaid not to be venomous, &c. 

SNAP (S.) a ſudden noife made by firiking 
one's fingers together when wet, as the bar- 
bers do, or of breaking a ſtick, &c. alſo a 
ſmall piece of meat or viftuals. 

SNAP (V.) to ſpeak ſhortly, to anſwer croſly, 
to make a noiſe by firiking the fingers toge- 
ther when wet, or by breaking a ſtick, &c. 
alſo to make 2 noiſe in the manner of a 
drum, 28 children do with bits of broad, 
ſmooth wood put between their fingers, &c. 

SNAP-DRA'GON (S.) a Chrifimas gambol, 
or innocent ſport made by putting plambs 
into brandy, &c. and ſetting" it on fire, to 
ſnatch them out and eat them. 

SNA'PPERS (S.) waſpiſh perſons that anſwer 
crofly or previſſily, &c. alſo play-things for 
children, made of bone or bits of broad, 
thin, hard wood to put between their fingers, 
and to make a naiſe like a drum, &e. | 

. SN A*PPISH 
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SWAPPISY (A.) peeviſh, croſs, futly, angry, 
crabbed, ill-natured, &c. 
SKARE (S.) a gin, trap, or contrivance to 
© earch'birds,” hares, rabbets, men, &c- in to 
prejudice them. | | 
FARE (V.) to entrap or catch a perſon in a 
| „ to lay baits for an innocent perſon 
to be made guilty of a miſdemeanor. 
SNARL (V.) to growl or make a noiſe like an 
© angry dog; alſo to ſpeak ſnappiſbly, angrily, 
or finding of faults, c. 
SNATCH (V.) to jerk or catch any thing 
haſtily, rudely, eagerly, or by force, &c, 
SNA'TCH-BLOCK (S.) in a Ship, is a great 
"Block with @ ſhiver in it, and a notch cut 
through one of the cheeks, by which a rope 
is reeved into it very expeditiouſly, as well in 
the middle, as at the ends ; it is commonly 
faftened to the main · maſt with a trap, and 
uſed for the winding tackle. 
SNATHE or SNAITHE (S.) in the V. Ri- 
of Yorkſhire, a ſmall town, fituate on 
che river Calder, whoſe market is week ly 
on Friday; diſtant from Londin 136 com 
puted, and 175 meaſered miles. | 
SNEAK (V.) to crawl or creep about ſoftly or 
privately, like one aſhamed of what he is do- 
ing; alſo to act or do any thing in a covet- 
ous, mean; ſpirited way or manner. 
SNE'AKING (A.) poor or mean-ſpirited, un- 
penerous, niggardly, &c. 
SNEER (V.) to laugh in a ſcornful or defpite- 
ful manner, fillily or fooliſhly, &c. | 
SNEER (S.) a taunting way or manner of ex- 
preſſing one's ſelf by words or looks. 
SNEEZE (V.) to make a noiſe at the meuth 
and noſe, by means of a convulſive diſorder in 
the muſcles of the breaft, noſe, &c. 
SNE'TSHAM or SWE"TISHAM. (S.) in 
Norfolk, « ſmall town, ſituate upon the riſe 
of the little river Igel, formerly famous for 
the large Herds of neat cattle that was ſed in 
and near it; its market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from Londen 82 eumputed, and 100 
mea ſured miles. 
SNI'CKER or SNUGGER (V.) to laugh or 
iggle wantonly, fooliſhly, contemptaouſly, 
or by way of game or ſport at another's, miſ- 
fortunes. _ 
SNIP (V.) to cut a lit in, or a piece off from 


ſomething with ſciflars, ſhears, &c. J 


SNIP{S.) a ſmall piece or bit cut off from a 
Whole loaf, piece, garment, Kc. . 
SNIPE IS.) a fine, ſmall eatable bird or fowl. 
SNFVEL (S.) the excrement that is diſcharged 

"ut the noſe, that chick, ſtimy matter called 


ſnot. 5 
SNI'VELLING or SNFVELLY (a.) ſnotty- 
noſed,” mean · ſpirited, poor, little, got done 
to perfeQtion.- -* Le | 
SNORE or SNOAR (V.) to make a 'noile 

through the mouth or noſe when aſſeep. 
SNORT (V.) to ſkrt add make a noiſe like a 
horſe that is frightened, &. | 
SNOT S.) that mucous or phlegmy matter or 

excrement that is diſcharged 4t the noſe, 


| SQ (Part.) thus, in like manner, vet 


| ing perſons or things that may be u 


SOB 
err (A.) daubed or ſmeared with 
alſo mean- ſpirited, ſneaking, &c, 
SNOUT (S.) the noſe, eſpecially of z 
SNOW (S.] a meteor engendered in the 


view in broad, thin flakes of ice, of 
* white colour, and potow 
ance. 


8 white colour, . 
NO'WY (A.) fall of ſnow, or ſomethin 
lating, belonging, or like to ſnow, 
SNUB (V.) to brow-beat, check, buf 

fault with, or angrily ſtop a perſos, 
SNUDGE (V.) to walk along as 
wrapped up in one's felf, without ng 


way, &c. 


SNUFF (S.) any fort of powder tube 
the noſe ; and now principally made d 
bacco, 

To take ſruff, to ſnuff or draw w 
ſort of powder, &c, at the noſe; 1b 
be affronted with what another perl 
or does. 

SNU'FF-BOX (S.) a modiſh toy mak 
gold, filver, &c, to contain and « 
ſnuff in. 

SNU"FF-DISH (S.) an inftrument to cont 
put, or lay a pair of ſnuffers in. 

SNU'FFERS (S.) an inſtrument to tri 


candle, lamp, &c. with, to make the 


burn the clearer, &c. 
SNU'FFISH or SNU'FFY. (A.) daube 
ſmeared with ſnuff ; alſo one that i f 
angry, or takes offence at what another 
or does. 
SNU”'FFLE (V.) to make a noiſe in the u 
or through the noſe, to ſpeak imperſefth, 
SNU'FFLING (S.) ſpeaking through the x 
breathing, or making a rattling noiſe is 
head, or through the noſe, 
SNUG (A.) bid, concealed, ſecreted, clo 
ſafe, out of danger, &c. 
SNU'GGLE (V.) to run the noſe into 


to kiſs or embrace familiarly in bed, &. 


01 rare, Ec. 

SOAK or SOKE (V.) to fieep or immer 
thing in liquor, in order to have it thoroy 
impregnated, &c. 

SOAP or SOPE (S.) an exceeding uſcha 
Sec. uſeful to waſh linen, &c- of n 
there are various ſorts, adapted to paris 
ules, &c. 

SOAR (V.) to fly up on high like 2 l 

ha ve lofty and ambitious thoughts, &- 

SOARING (S.) actual mounting vp 10 

| like birds; alla aiming at high maten 
biti.uſly, &c. 8 

SOB (V.) to expreſs the ſorrow ol the 


| | 


by a convulſive manner of — — 


by moiſture and cold, and expteſſel w. 


SNOW (V.) to drop or let fall fn. 
gealed water, or thin flakes 48 850 


other's boſom, as a child does into its au 


modity, compoſed by art of pot-aſkes, 


rity, rex 
eating, an 
AGE (. 
hereby the 
uſband'y to 
|] have co 
x his neceſſ 
ace and ad 
AGER e 


Wcularly « 
arters, or 
wrts and ſe 


m, that Je 
d no exiſte 
oft was ni 
ther only \ 
| given | 
ans only t. 
reign pow 


pſon, men 


denied th 
„ that be 
n of heroic 
with h 
I predeſtina 
n's, &c, 
INIANIS 
the Secinig 
feet, to h 
KET { 
taing t 


8. 
e 
pnpoſe. 


. the breath, &c. x 
the es (A. ſedate; thoughtful, in one's right 
to Wind, 20d regular way of thinking, no ways 
of tovieated with ſpirituons l , &c. 

! rRNESS or SOBRYETY (S.) prudence, 


er (.) ficeped * 
5 » ar ſoaked in liquor, 
we med or boiled, or made foft by liquor, &c. 
un PUMITE (S.) ane who commits, or is 
ty of the unnatural fin of ſodomy, 
„rice (A.) 
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IVO (s.) a fighing or making a_ noiſe, 
cry'ng and exprefling the mward temper of 
. wind, by convulfive fetching and emit- 


ty, regalarity of behaviour, tempetance 
— 5 and eſpecially in drinking, &c. 

AGE (S.) an inferior "tenure, of lands, 
tereby the tenant is to perform ſervice of 


uſbandry to the lord, for which the feoffce 
|| have common in the waſtes of the lord 
r his neceſſary beaſts, &c. for the mainte- 


xce and advancement of tillage, &c. | 
AGER or SO'KEMAN (S.) one who 
us lands or tenements by the tenure of 
bing his lord's lands at his own proper 
we, inſtead of paying rent. 

[ABLE or SO'C 

or delighting in company, &c. 

Erw (S.) a collective body of perſons 
ted together under proper laws or reſtraints 
the better carrying on of ſome publick 


verlal to a nation or people, confidered or 
ken collectively as one common ſociety, or 
tealarly of a few perſons united by grants, 
arters, or privileges, for the improvements 
ud, and ſciences, &c. fo as the Royal So 


y, &c, 

VAN (S.) one that is an abettor, fol- 
er, or maintainer of the theological opi- 
ns of Fauſtus Sacinus, who is ſaid to af. 
m, that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere man, and 
{ no exiftence before Mary, that the Holy 
oft was not a diſtinct perſon, and that the 
ther only was God, and that the name of 
| given in the ſcriptures to Jeſus Chriſt 
ans only that the Father had given him 2 
reign power over all creatures, for which 
plon, men and angels ooght to adore him; 
denied the redemption of Chriſt, affirm- 
, that be died only to give mankind a pat- 


with his death; original fin, grace, 
Irre he reckoned as mere chi- 
n', Ke. 

INIANISM (S.) the religious doctrines 
the Secinians, 

K (S.) ſomething to put at the bottom of 
ſeet, to keep them warm and dry, c. 
Ker (S.) that part of a candleftick that 
ins (he candle, or any other thing for a 
pipote, | 

b.) a green, heathy ſort of turf that 
ured off, to be laid down on ſome other 


, &c, 


IAL (A.) proper or 61 


Eir, buſineſs, or trade; and this is either 


n of heroick virtue, and to ſeal his doc- | 


pertaining or belonging | 
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So DOM G8.) the unnatural coupling of o 
man with another, &c. an. 

SO'FFA (S.) a ſort of bench or couch uſed a. 
mong the Turks, Cc. raiſed at a proper a- 
tance from the ground about a hall or cham- 
ber, to fit or lie upon, being covered with 
carpets, &c. and in this manner to look oat 
of the windows, and ſee what paſſes, 

SO'FFEES (S.) a ſect among the Turks, who 
paſs for a ſort of Puritans, or over-religious 

| perſons, who read as they go along the ſtreeta, 

and publick places, and are always buſy with 

| their beads, that notice may be taken of their 
ſeeming devotion ; and when they ſpealæ it is 
only two words; as, God is great, God pro- 
te, God is pure, God ſave, Cc. 

SO FIT (S.) in ArchiteFure, is the eaves of the 
corona of the capital of a column; alſo any 
plafond or cieling formed of croſs beams, or 
flying cornices, the ſquares or co-partments 
whereof are enriched with ſculptures, paint- 
ing, &c. 

SOFT (A.) pliant, yie'ding to the touch ; alſo 
weak in underſtanding, fooliſh, filly, idle, &c. 

SO'FTA'S (S.) Turbiſb canons or beneficiaries 
who have a good yearly allowance for ſayi 
a religious office for the dead at the tombs 
the fultans, &c; 

SOFT BO DIES (S.) ſuch as by a gentle pref- 
fare yield or give way, and loſe their priftiae 
form without recovering it again, as dough, 
mud, moiſt clay, &c. 

SO'FTEN (V.) to render or make pliant or 
yielding to the touch by fire, or any other 
means; alſo to appeaſe or ſatisfy an angry per- 
ſon ; alſo to break off the edges of colours in 
painting, E or mixing them inſea- 
fibly together. . 

SO'FTISH (A.) inelining to be ſoft or ts 
the touch ; alſo filly, fooliſh, weak, £, 

SOHO (Part.) ftop, ſtay, hearken, obſerve, 
come hither, &c. 

SOIL (S.) the ground or earth of a country 
or nation, to which a regard is particulacly 
had, as to its natural fituation for beat, 
cold, &c, 

SOIL (V.) to dung, manure, muck, &c. 
pou for gardening, tillage, &c. alſo to dirt, 

| ſpoil, or render good for nothing. 

SO'JOURN (V.) to live, continye, abide, or 
ſtay a while in a place. | 

SOL (S.) the Latin name for the Sun; and 
with the Chyniftt is uſed for gold, and mark'd 
O; with the Heraldi, it is the golden colour . 
in the coats of ſovereign princes 5 in Muſich, - 
it is the contracted name of —. notes in 

the ſcale or gamut, ſuch as C. ſe re, &. 


D. la ſol re, c, - among the rench,” it is 
the name of a thilline, an i depiers. Lon 


SO'LACE (S.) joy, pleaſure, 
faction, delight, &c. 
SO'LACE (V.) ta pleaſe, 
comfort and 
templation 


T7 


comfort, ſatif- 
* . = 
a is faction, in the uſe or con- 
of avy chi. 


110 


the act of fodomy. 


2 4 
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$0L 
* (A.) ſomething belonging or relating 


801. A REs (S.) called alſo Cham, a people of 
Meſopotamia, and the adjacent countries, thus 
called, upon account of their being ſuppoſed 
to worſhip the Sun; they have no churches, 
but meet in under-ground places, and far from 
any city, where they practiſe and perform 
their religious worſhip ſo ſecretly, that it was 
never yet diſcovered, not by even thoſe who 
from among them were converted to the 
Chriftian faith, for fear of being murdered, 
according to the fixed reſolution of the others, 
of being the death of thoſe who ſhould pre- 
ſurne to divulge the ſecrets of their religion. 
The grand ſeignior's baſfa's not obſerving any 
external acts of devotion that they performed, 
ordered that they ſhould declare themſelves, 
that they might judge whether their ſect 
might be tolerated in the Jurtiſbd empire; 
upon which they joined the Suriars, or 2 
eobites, but without obliging themſelves to 


the pratices of Chriftianity, and fill conti- 


nuing their private aſſemblies. 


SOLAR MONTH (s.) is that ſpace of time | 


that is ſpent by the ſun's going through one 
„ ora 12th part of the Zodiack, 
SOLAR SY'STEM (S) in 4 ; is that 
order or ſuppoſed diſpoſition of the celeftial 
bodies, which move round | the fun as the 
+ center of their motion. 


80l. AR YEAR (S.) is that ſpace-of time in | 


which the fun returns again to the fame 
equinoctial or ſolſtitial point, which is about | 
365 days, 5 hours, and 5ominntes, + + 
SO'LDER — SO“ DDER (s.) a compoſition 
made uſe of — plumbers,” &c. to ſoin wa- 
ter- pipes, &c. of a very binding, ſticking | 
nature. 
so DER or SODDER. (V.) to join, cement, 
« faſten, or cloſe together with folder. 
SO'LDIER (S.) one who makes war his em- 
ment, for which he receives à certain 
„ ſalary, or reward, and wears the cloaths 
or Iivery of a tate; king, or prince, &c. 
SO'LDIBRY (S.) the regular troops of a ſtate, 
' "king, or prince, that eme pay, 
- Cloathed at their expener. 
SOLE (A.) one perſon, place, or thing. 
SOLE (S.) the under or bottom part of the 
ſoot, upon which we walk or tread. | 
SO'LECEM (8.) an impropriety in ſpeech, or 
talking of nonſent,” &. 
SO'VEMN (A.) any thing done tone or performed 


with reverence, / Y/ decorum, formali- 
»d3 ty; Kc. 112 
| $SO'LEMNESS (8) avfunels 8 de- 


8 , due order and 
SOLE MNITY (S:) the — decent per- 
' © formance of any veligious ceremony; alſa 
Yu! the orderly pomp of a proceſſion or publicld 


ſbew, or annua} ce ebration of a publick fef+ | 


= (f% tival. 
SOLEMNIZA'TION' of — 
5 . momentous 


mak 
| 


SOL 


affair, either civil or religious, * 
its decent ceremonies. "wy : * 
$O'LEMNIZE (V.) to perform o 4 87 
thing in or with its roper Ceremanig — 
formalities, whether re ligious or civil, oppo 
as the celedrating a prince's birth-a, = 8 
ſerving « publick fa; Ar. 32 
SOL E-TEN ANT (S.) in Law, is a m df 
| woman who dolle Iands in hiv or he mp 
right. um 
SOL-FA'-ING 8.) the art n. 
a tune by the contraQted names of the g chor 
in which it is compoſed, calling then [hs hs 
la, m, fa, Se. VLIDS 8 
SOLTCrr (V.) to urge, preſs, imνν er dim: 
beg, pray, defire 5 alſo to follow or pmg am, thoſ 
an affair or buſineſs very earneſtly, &e, La oh 
SOLVCIT ANTS (S.] in the Church & mbedron | 
are thoſe confeſſors Who tempt or ſolicit ron 100 
penitents to any indecent or ſcandaloyy i endl 
rice, — _— divers bulls ban V fide. 
publiſhed unery popes, and eſpetuſ | 
oy XV. which extend: 7 wo 2 
churches of that communion, and x Ulration. ; 
that thoſe who are convicted of any er Lo 
| this kind, ſhould not only undergo the on, or di! 
penance, bot be ſent to the gallies for f ith himſe 
ſeven years, and ſometimes yen LITARN 
life ; and if the offence was very « &, retire: 
the logulGtors might deliver + dn, LITARY 
the ſecular magiſtrate ; they are to * | from ©: 
pended for ever from hearing confeſſion, ITAUR] 
to be deprived of their benefices and dy ame in he 
ties, &c. ; red a bu] 
SOLICITA'TION (s.) a begging, m, been 1: 
- earneſtly entreating, &c. den ranged 
SOL CITOR or SOLVCITOUR s) them b 
Who manages or goes about or aſter the ied upon p 
neſs or affairs of another, either in round, fie 
equity, or common matters. orms, ten 
ISGLVCITOUS (A.] very prefling, & LITUDE 
anxious. or earneſt, ba wild, 
SOLI'CITOUSNESS or SOLICITUDE( LO (S.) f 
anxiety, carefulneſs, earneſinels, &c. Muſick, it 
| SO'LID (A.) when applied to Diss e where 
'- fonung, means ftrong, nervous, propel wument, v 
convincing upoa the occaſion, &c, afant, eve 
Things, it means 9 5 that have 90 0 baſs, as ur 
or viſible openings, &c. ſuch as att LSTICE | 
hard, compact, frong, Kc. allo a pe he year, w 
a grave, conſiderate, and wiſe behariou {WWints, is | 
$SO'E HD(S; }-in Geometry, is any thing that dich is ab, 
the three dimenſions of length, breadth, ns back t 
7 thickneſs, 4nd whoſe bovads/ or kan at a ſtane 
- ſaperficies, de ſame pe 
SOLID ANGLE (S.) in Cem, M perfect 
; point where three planes terminate, | a theſe 6 
or meet. — 1 called th 
SO'LIDNESS or SOLI'DITY ( 5.) , for enter 
| means only the catur malivench ing the 
or firmne's of tone,” timber, &c. mt; and 
the judicious eon ſideiatin of a learned ut the 11 
man upon a buſineſs. of important, n Copy; 
ü fage advice. reſulting en 5 Meet, and 
| — theft 
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ſpace ſo long 3 they arc in it; alſo thet pro- 
in 


oppobte to fl and lometimes it 
means the quantity * that any bodies 
uke up to exiſt in. | 


0 Nu BER (8) in Avitbmerick, to any 


dom, 25 20 may be of 2, by 2, by 5, &c. 
11D PROBLEM (S.) among the Geome- 
bers, is that that cannot be ſol ved but by the 
bterſection of a circle and a cotick ſection, 
the interſeftion of two conicle ſections. 
s (S.) are all bodies that have the 
three dimenſions 5 and among the Gemetri- 
um, thoſe that are terminated by regular 
pages, are called regular ſalidi, ſuch as the te- 
abedron, hex hedron, octahedron, dodecahe- 
on, and ĩcoſi hedron; the Anatomiſts call all 
de continuous and continent parts of the bo- 
ly f/rds. 

rdn urs (S) a ſect that maintain that 
with only, without works, is neceſſary to 
(ration. | 
LILOQUY (S.) 4 ſhort dialogue, ej eula- 


ith himſelf, 


wy , &c, 
LITARY (A.) loneſome, quiet, retired, 
e from company or diſturbance. 
ITAURTLIA (S.) feaſts inſtituted at 
me in honour of Mart, to whom was of- 
red a bull, a ram, and a. boar, after they 
had been led thrice round-the army that was 
hen ranged in battle array, in order to puri- 
them by theſe ſacrifices ; they were alſo 
{ed upon private occafions, and led round the 
round, fields, &c- to preſerve them from 
orms, ſts, &c. 
LITUDE (S.) a quiet, retired fort of life ; 
ll wild, deſart, or uninhabited place. 
LO (S.) fometbing ſingle or alone; but in 
lyfch, it properly ſignifies thoſe compoſi- 
om where there is but one ſingle upper in- 
wament, whoſe airs or leſſons would * 
alant, even without the accompaniment 
— — A. folo's, &c. } 
.) in Afironomy, is that time © 
| he year, when the ſun entering the tropical 
nth nts, is got fartheſt from the equator, 
dich is about 23 degrees, and before he re- 
urns back towards it, it ſeems apparently to 
inn «ta ſtand for ſome days, being moved in 
de ſame parallel, ſcarce making any lines, 
it perfect circles, his progreſs is ſo. ſmall ; 
theſe ſo/ficez there are annually two, the 
be called the gſtival, or ſummer ſelftice, when 
ie fun enters Cancer, about the 11th of Jun 
ing the longeſt day, and the ſhorteſt 


ſome bodies called fixity, or the di- 


omber that is the reſult of two multiplica- | 


on, or diſcourſe that a man has or holds} 


ght ; and 7 or winter ſolſtice, a- 


SOM 


equator there is no variation, but à eont int! 

equinox ; and in the ſouthern parts of the 

world, Capricorn-makes the longeſt day, and 

Cancer the ſt night. 1 

SOLSTFTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 

relating to the {ulftice.. © 4-479 0 

SO'LV ABLE (A.) any queſtion, or propofitlon, 

that may be anſwered, explained, or demon- 

firated ; alſo a pet ſon whoſe circumſtances 

are ſufficient to pay his debts, c. . 

SO'/LUBLE (A.) medicines That are of an 
opening or looſening nature. | 

SOLVE (V.) to enſwer, explain, demonſtra 
reſolve, or dec de. | 

SO'LVENT (S.) in Chymiftry, is any men- 
ſtruum, or corroſive liquor that is capable of 
diſſolving bodies put therein. 

SOLU*TION (S.) anſwering or explaining of 
difficult queſtions ; alſo the difſo'ving, melt- 
ing, or rendering a folid body fluid. 

SO'LUTIVE (A.) of a me'tirg, diſſolving, 
or looſening nature or quality, as water to 
ſugar, gum, glue, &c. 

SOME (Part.) a part of the whole, which 
may be few or many, according as the whole 
number is. 


| SO'MERSETSHIRE (S.) is both a rich and 
LITARINESS (S.) lone ſomeneſa, quiet- | 


ſpacious county, having the Severn ſea beating 
upon the north · fide of it, the ſouth bounded 


dy part of Dewan and Drrſe:fbire, the weſt 


with Devonſhire, the eaſt and north-eaſt by 
M iliſbire and Glauceflerſhire z is from Brach 
near Frome Sehwoxd eaſtward, to Ouſe in the 
weſt, 55 miles in breadth ; from Parſbut- 
point north, to Chard fouthward, about 40 
miles; the whole circumfererce being 204 
miles ; and notwithſtanding it is extreamly 
pleaſant, fruitful, and temperate in the ſum- 
mer, yet it is as diſagreeable in the winter, 
being then ſo wet and miry, as to be hardly 
paſſable z but theſe inconveniences are ſuffi- 
ciently rewarded by the great increaſe of all 
ſorts of grain, paſture, &c. ſo that for plen- 
ty of corn and cattle they can challenge all 
its neighbouring counties, and alſo for many 
profitable coal-mines and lead-mines 3 the 
rock called St. Vincent, that hangs over the 
river Avon near Brifts!, yields a fine lone, 
that in appearance is but little inferior to 
Indion diamonds, - commen'y cabed Braftal- 
ſtones, ſaving that they are not ſo hard; 
they are got here in great quantities, and are 
either quadrangular or ſexangular ; ſome ima- 
gine they are cryſtal, but others fay they are 
on'y the fares of thoſe minerals tha, are 
near them, and are uſed 23 a flux for the 
metal; this county contains the cities ot 
Bath, Wells, and Briſte! ; the ficſt is extra- 
vagantly increafed of late years, upon accnunt 
of vaſt numbers of people coming from a'l 
parts to bathe in, and drink the medicinal 
Waters z and the laſt by a prodigious accœſſion 
of foreign trade; this county ſends 13. mem=- 
ders to parliament, has 30 towns, andy! 
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which are computed 45, oo0 houſes, contain - 
ing about 268,000 inhabitants. 

SO'MERTON (S.) in Somerſetſhire, is a large 
and well-built town, that has a great market 
weekly on Monday ; diſtant from London 
105 computed, and 129 meaſured miles, 

SO'METHING or SO'MEWHAT (Part.) is 
indefinitely being of any fort or kind. 

SO'MEWHERE (Part.) a certain undeter- 
mined place, or part of ſpace. 

SO'ME-WHILE (Part.) ſometime paſt, pre- 
ſent, or to come. 

SOMNIFEROUS or SOMNTFICK (A.) of 
a ſleepy nature, ſomething that cauſes or in- 
clines to ſleep, &c. 

SO'MNUS (S.) ſleep, is that natural clofing of 
the pores of the brain after labour, watching, 
&c. that refreſhes and recruits the faculties ; 
it was eſteemed a god by the ancient hea- 
thens, born of Erebus and Night, and the 
brother of Death ; he is ſometimes called the 
happy king of gods and men, and the great 
foreteller of things to come, becauſe God of- 
ten reveals to men while they are aſleep, fu- 
ture things; the poets have wracked their 
invention to deſcribe him and his palace, 
eſpecial'y Ovid and Virgil. 

SON (S.) the male iſſue or child of the parents 
to whom he ſtands related ; and if the father 
and mother are not married according to the 
allowance or appointment of the ſtate where 
they live, he is called an illegitimate or natu- 
ral ſon; but if they are married, he is called 
the legitimate ſon of ſuch parents. 

SONA'TA (S.] among the Mufictans, is a 
piece or compoſition of muſick in various 
parts, to be performed by inſtruments only. 

SONG (S.) a particular ſet of words either in 
proſe or verſe ſet to mbfick, in order to be 
ſang or ſounded with or by the voice, 

SO'NGSTER (S.) one that performs muſica] 
compoſitions with the voice, or fings ſongs, 
to which particular notes are adapted. 

$O'NNA (S.) among the Mabometars, is a 
book of traditions, in which the true muſſul- 
men are required to believe. 

SONNET 65 a ſhort ſong or poem ſung to 
ſome pleaſant tune, eſpecially love-ſongs. 

SO'NOROUS (A.) ſounding, or that is capa- 
ble and ready of yielding or producing ſounds, 
eſpecially thoſe proper for muſical diftinc- 


Tons. 

SO NSHI (S.) the relation that a fon ſtands 
in to his . 

SOON (Part.) early, in a little time, very 
quickly, or ſhortly, &c. 

SOOP or SOUP (S.) a ftrong broth or 
impregnated with the juice or gravy 
herbs, ſpices, &c. 

SOOT (S.) that part of ſmoale or matter that 
flies off from burning bodies, which con- 
denſes and ſticks to the fide of chimnies, or 
to the diſhes, &c. that are put over the fire of 


lamps, &c. 
$QOTH (V.) to humour, pleaſe, comply | 


meat, 


SOP 


with, flatter or aſſent to any thirg, 
SOO'THSAYERS or SOU"THSAY FER; 8 
by the ancients called avgurs, were x fore 4 
iefts that pretended to foretel future eu X 
inſpectintz the inſide of the ſacrifice, , 

alſo by many other fallacious and fupertin, 
ways, ſuch as the flying of birds, &c, 
SOO"THSAYING or SOU"THSAYING 
divining, or pretending to foretel future ev; 
without immediate divine inſpiration, by | 
entrails of beaſts, flying of birds, blowing | 
winde, &c. 
SOO'TY (A.) full of, mixed, daubed, 


er dreſſin 
like trutl 
DPHONI 
giſtrates 4 
ſembling 
dowed WI 
in numbe 
ſpe into 
viour of t 
DPORT'F! 
ſuch as ca 
VPPED ( 
made thor 


ſmeared with ſoot. 1 2 toaſt 
SOP (S.) any thing ſteeped, ſoaked, or im oN 
nated in, or with liquor, eſpecially bid college of 
drink, or dripping from meat that is nut the reign 
at the fire. from who 
SOP (V.) to ſteep, ſoak, or immerge br b named, 
&c. in any liquid matter, at the inf 
SOPE or SOAP (V.) to daub or fmex x was one 
thing with ſoap, in order to waſh, cul which tim 
or ſcour it very clean, eularly fo 
SOPE or SOAP (S.] a compoſition mak crown, al 
diverſe forms with oil, lime, pot-afe;, & church, a 
to waſh linen or woollen clothes, &c. church of 
SO'PHI (S.) the preſent name of the king 4 faculties 
Perſia, but this is not a ſuper-added nane, phyſick, 4 
Pharach to the kings of Egypt, or Caſs bz colleges 
the Reman emperors, but it is the name bn, whic' 
the family, or rather the religion of nel Ni. 
for the deſcendents of Halt, and Fating hcent mat 
daughter of Mabomet, took to them{-lst doctors, w 
name of Sophi; they founded a ſect ai ; th 
Imerie, to explain the Alcoran, which i WJ unter the 
lowed by the Perſians, and feveril of be of the h 
E aft- Indian nations; to diſtinguiſh O NN. 
ſelves, they never wear any filken tuſt 1 kee of div 
their turbant, nor any thing wrought in SP RCEREE 
or filver, their turbant being woollen ot or woman 
and of a colour called in Arabict, ſib!, enft, char) 
SO*PHISM (S.) a fallacious reaſon, er, mag 
that only has an appearance, and dr witch, 
reality of truth, VRCERY 
SO'PHIST or SO'PHISTER (S.) a t, ench 
at firſt was given to philoſophers, and r the aſſiſt 


wards to the rhetoricians, and afterwan 
all perſons that excelled in any art or (cv 
whether oratory, law, hiftory, or d 
ard alſo to thoſe who for their wiſdom i 
remarkable; but now it is uſually appli 
ſuch as ſpend their time in verbal mein 
ly, ſententiovs or frivolous meanings, ct 
expreſſions, &c. a quibler, or cunnin? 
of his real thoughts, opinions, and debyts 
SOPHISTICAL (A.) deceitful, prete 
cunning, captious, &c. | 
SOPHTISSTICATE (V.) to corrupt, ® 
compound, debaſe, ſpoil, hurt, &c. 
SOPHISTICA'TION (S.) a ſpoilias 
terating, deba ſing, or falfifying. 
SO'PHISTRY (S.) an art to ſet aſide, 
obſcure, or hinder the truth from pf 


eher by making plauſible objefon'# 
3 


YRDID (A 


SOR 

or dreſſing up ſalſhood fo as to make it appear 
like truth, 

PHONI'ST ZE (S.) a particular ſort of ma- 
riftrates among the Arbentans, ſomewhat re- 
embling the cenſors of Rome, but not en- 
4wed with ſo much power, but many more 
n number ; their chief buſineſs was to in- 
ſpe into the manners, carriages, and beha- 
vicur of the youth of that city, 
MPORI'FEROUS (A.) ſleepy medicines or 
{ch a3 cauſe or excite ſleep. 

VPPED (A.) ſteeped, ſoaked, drenched, or 
made thoroughly wet in ſome ſort of liquor, 
un toaſt in ale, wine, &c. 

YRBON (S.) the firſt and moſt conſiderable 
allege of the univerſity of Paris, founded in 
the reign of St. Leit, by Robert Serbon, 
om whom ſometimes the whole univerſity 
s named, which was founded by Charlemagne, 
at the inftance of the learned Alcuinus, who 
was one of the firſt profeſſors there; ſince 
which time, it has been very famous, parti 
eularly for maintaining the rights of the 
crown, and the privileges of the Galiicon 
church, againſt the encroachments of the 
church of Rome. This univerſity conſiſis of 
4 faculties, wiz. divinity, the canon law, 
phyſick, and the liberal arts; it contains 
bz colleges, whereof the principal is the Ser- 
bm, which was rebuilt at the expence of 
cardinal Richlieu, in an extroordinary magni- 
hicent manner, containing lodgings for 63 
doctors, who are called the ſociety of the 
Srbm ; thoſe who are received among them 
unter the degree of doctor, are only ſaid to 
be of the hoſpitality of the Sorbon. 
PRBO'NNIST -(S.) a member of the col- 
ge of di vines at Paris, called the Sorbon, 
PRCERER or SO'RCERESS (S.) a man 
or woman that uſes or- pretends to witch- 
enft, charms, &c. called alſo a wizard, con- 
jurer, magician, inchanter, &c. if a man; 
ora witch, bag, &c. if a woman, 

CERT (S.) a real or pretended witch- 
me i enchantment or divination performed 
by the aſſiſtance of the devil, &c-. 

lb (A.) mean, baſe, low-ſpirited, nig- 
u, pitiful, ordinary, &c. ' 
DIN ESS (S.) filthinefs, baſenefs, co- 


vol 

nn „ Gee. 

l (s.) any fort of ulcer, cut, wound, 
u kr. that excites pain ; and with the Hunters, 
ent one ef the buck's breed in the 
f 


wurth year. 
RE (4.) great; troubleſome, vebement, 


r feathers, f 14 
REL or SO'RREL (S.) 2 pleaſant, tart 
irt of fallet herb; #1ſo — a young 
0 — — 
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SO'RENESS (S.) the painful condition of a 
cut, ulcer, &c. alſo the rehemency or great- 
neſs of any trouble or affliction. 

SO'RING (S) among the Hunters, is the foot- 
ing of a hare in the open field. 

SO'RRILY (Part.) meanly, poorly, badly; 
alſo wicked'y, cheatingly, knaviſhly, &c. 
SO RROW (S.) grief, aſmiction, or trouble of 
mind, arifing from the ſenſe of having done 
ſomething amiſs, or from loſing ſomething 

2dvantageons. 

SO'RROW (V.) to grieve, mourn, lament, 
bewail, &c. either for the loſs of ſomething 
beneficial, or for the commiſſion of ſome- 
thing that ought not to have been done, &c. 

SO RROWFUL (A.) mournfu!, afflited, 
grie ved, &c. 

SO RROWFULNESS (S.) a ſtate of grief, 
affliction, and diſtreſa, &c. 

SO“ RRV (A.) afflicted, grie ved, concerned, 
troubled ; alſo mean, poor, pitiful, vile, raſ- 
cally, &c. 

SORT (S.) the particular kind, manner, way, 
faſhion, &c. of any thing. 

SORT (V.) to arrange, or d'ſtribute things in 
proper orders, claſſes, kinds, &c. 

S0 T (S.) a ſtupid, fooliſa, unintelligent perſon, 
or one that buries himſelf in lquor, &c. 
and thereby renders himſelf incapab'e of 
rightly diſtinguiſhing one thing or perſon 
from another, &c. 

$O'TTISH (A.) dull, ſtupid, drunken, fool- 
iſh, ſleepy, &c. 

SO'TTISHNESS (S.) dullneſs, flupidneſs, 
drunkenneſs, &c. 


— 


souck (s.) a fort of pickle for pork, mac- 


kare), &c. 

SOUCE (V.) to put into pickle ; alſo to throw, 
or dip a perſon over head and ears in any 
liquid matter. 

SO'UDAN or SO'LDAN (S.) a name or title 
which the lieutenants general of the caliphs 
formerly went by in their provinces and ar- 
mies, who afterwards made themſelves ſove- 
reigns ; Saladine, general of the forces of 
Noradine, king of Damaſcus, was the firſt 
that took upon himſelf this title in Egypt, 
— 1165, after having killed the caliph 

SO'VERFIGN (S.) a monarch or perſon that 
has the command of a place or kingdom, 
fingly in his own perſon, ſometimes called an 
emperor, king, prince, &c. 

| troul, ſupream, &c. alſo healing, beneficial, 

comfortable, &c. 

SO'VEREIGNNESS or SO'VEREIGNTY 
S.) the fate or condition of a monarch, 
ing, Kc. alſo the goodneſs or efficaciouls 

neſs, &c. of a remedy, &c- 

SOUGHT (A.) earneftly looked for or after. 

SOUL (S.) when ſpoken of Man, is that ra- 
tional, ſelf-conſcious, indivifible being, that 
aQuates, directs, or diſpoſes a perſon in or 

towards any thing he does, which is endu d 


nal, rk reddiſh colour among the * 
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SOU 
' with various fichte, "by which it remem- 
forms Whatever 


3 e the . 


t ay that ah 
» bY 71 parts have a vegetative ſoul, 


k by by which it enereaſes or ande 1 


by 
SOU 'LLESS (43 dead, inafiiye, without life 
or motion, Kc. atfs' tertify' d, ' frighred, ' fo 
that a perfor; has no poet 0 act, move, or 
do any thing. 
SOUND (S.] a fans, Kreight between the 
© Baltick ſea, and the Germun ocean, it reacheth 
fifty miles from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and is about fiſteen at its greateſt breadth, 
but between F#ſenbury and Cronerlurg is not 
above three m over, ty which mens all 
_ ſhips that paſs to and fro are obliged to pay toll 
to the king of Denmart;; allo that reverbera: 


tion or modulation of air that cauſes muſical | 


or difagreeable tones; and in Geography, is a 


freight or inlet of the ſea between two capes | 


or head-lands that has no paſſages thorough. | 

SOUND (A.) whole, perfect, — in good 
health, &c. alſo true, ſincere, or 
man's principles, &c. 

SOUND (V.) to blow a trumpet or French 
horn, to beat a drum, &c. alſo to fathom, 
or try how deep a ſea,” river, or other water 
is; alſo to try curwingly, and at — 
by artful queſtions, how à perſon's inclina 
nations ſtand, &c, 

SO'UNDNESS (S.) wholeneſs, perfeftneſs, in- 
tireneſs, diſcreetneſs, folidity or drepnels of 
udgment. 

SOUR (A.) in e is « li ſometimes 

, called eager, ſharp, tart, acid, &c, alſo erab- 
bed, fur'y; or il!-temrered. 

SOUR (V.) to make liquor harp,” tart, nie, 
or eager, fit for vinegar, &c. alſo to reffie 
or di ſcompoſe a 'petfon's mind, temper, or 
diſpoſition; alſo to beat or abuſe a perſon. 

SOURCE 180 the head, ſpring or fountain, 
origin, or beginning of any thing. 

SOUTH (S.) one of the four parts, or quar- 
ters of the world, and is that oppofite to the 
north, and which - the tun comes co 1 18 

of the clock at noon. ” 

SOUTHA'M' (S.) in Warwickſhire, a ſmall 
town, much noted for the great quantity of 
eyder made there, has a weekly market on 
Monday; diſtant from Londm 64 competed, 
and 76 meaſured miles. 

SOUTHHA-MPTOR 8.) in Hempſbive, ftuate 
between two rivers, viz. the Teſe on the 
Wet fide, and the Ave on the eaſt fide; it 
"Wis "burnt quite down by Philip king of 


7. 


France in the reign of Edward III. but it | 


vas "preſently rebuilt and fortified with dou- 
ble ditches and - ſtrong walk, with bat- 
tlements and watch © towers, it has alfo 
Fates for entrance; and ling Richard II. 

ya it's Afong caftle upon a high-rais'd mount, 
I Pharm vhs the place and encourage the foreign 
5 trade of the inhabitants, by which, and many 


* | privileges granted 00 it, it grow mighty and 


9 


right in a | 


— —-— 


S'OW 


; throve mach, bot it i now very much! 
duc'd, having loſt its trade; 5 it has loſt mp 
of ite [4nhevitants3/it-is 4 þ 


town, end 4 county of itſelf, ſends. . and th 
members to ment, — "hich all 


markets — on Tueſday and Thurſay 
diftant from Londen 62 computed, and 


meaſured miles. eos 
SOUT HEREY or SOUTHERN (a). nd gerd 
cli ning towards,” or belonging to the fouth, py a br 
SOUTH- MOON (S.) in Deon/n, Ao (s.) 
a pretty tood town, which has a large mu rdeners | 
weekly on Saturday; diſtont from Lizdn 1, hoſe botte 
computed, and 177 meaſured miles. overed Wit 
SOUTH-PE"FHER TON ($.) in Sg jor 0 
ſeated on the river Parret, has a good mark 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from L. RIC. 
109 computed, and 132 meaſured mile, bing belon 
{SOUTHWARK (S.) in Surrey, is the Me RIC) 
town" in this county, and was anten of ſep: 
diſtin corporation in itſelf, being gore arts of m 
by its on bailiffs, till Edevard Vith por nd leaving 
to the city of London, to which it is ju 'GYRIS' 
by Londm- Bridge z it contains 2 great m dies, or 
ſtreets well filled with inhabitants ; there chymiſt. 
in it eleven pariſhes; it is about nine mi Hls (S.) 
in (as it were) one continued ſtreet, u my, who 
from Deprford-Bridge to Vaux-ball, fury, ar 
that part more immediately called the = and Ti 
rough, vi. from Londen- Bridge to St. 5,000 of | 
' chorch, about à mile broad, having m un, the « 
long ſtreets leading out of the main fm ut is, art 
all fully inhabited; and notwithſtandiq others, 
is ſubject to the city of Londen, yet t pabi's, wh 
the power of holding courts within itlel, fore their 
of — 9 0s rs to repreſent then i un they, 
parka nafters tur! 
SOUTHWELL (S.) an antient town in! ir groun 
— re, that has but one church, vie lance | 
is parochia} and collegiate, n „with 
many privileges, and a ſmall market v ar coats 
on Saturday's diſtant from Lada 940 me colour 
puted, and 174 meaſured miles. iſtinguithed 
SO'UTH- WIND (s.) one that blows fron ither do t. 
ſouth part of the world. lowing tl 
| $0wTHwouLD (S.) in Sefflk, 1 o guard th 
1 on-am_ bill, and ink ier's tents 
rounded by the ſea and the river Ai, a on fo 
cially at high tide, when it Jooks Lo 
iſland z it has a good bridge over the" or'd wit] 
and drives a conſiderable trade in (alt, K wing ſever 
. herrings, &c. the Bay, commoaly called it, which 
Bay, is very commodious for anche ing coals 
which occaſions a preat reſort of n rxet on 
to it, which contributes very no 9 compute, 
trade and commereez its market i! r or SP 
on Thorſdsy ; diſtant from Lau 54 lone, frequ 
puted, and 106 meaſured miles. If metals, 
SOW (S.) a the or female ſwine ; ao n (S.) + 
tub with two ears; and among the "* fure wi 
a great lump of melted metal, * utmoſt, 
iron. 
SOW or SEW (V.) to throw grain AN (v.) + 
ground, in order for it to grow ; ao , by « 


SE A 


„ aden cloth or garment together with 


„ind then it is that infinite exten ſion, in 
hich all things exiſt 3 ſometimes it means 
poly fo much as a particular body occupies ; 
4 ſometimes barely the diftance of length 
hat is between any two bodies, &c, 

YCIOUS (A.) large, extenſive, noble, 
xd gardens or buildings, that take up or 
q oy a great deal of ground, &c. 

DE (S.) a ſhovel or inſtrument uſed by 
wdeners to turn up the earth with, &c. 
hoſe bottom part is commonly made of or 
prered with iron; alſo one of the four forts 
{ ſpots or diſtinctions made upon playing 


0% 
RIC AL or SPAOTRICK (A.) ſome- 
ing belonging to chymiſtry. 
GIRICK ART (s.) chymiſtry, or the 
of ſeparating and extracting the purer 
arts of mixed bodies into ſeparate parcels, 
xd leaving the droſſy parts by themſelves. 
Als T (S.) one that uſes, profeſſes, 
lier, or practiſes the art of chymiſtry, 
chymiſt. 
HIS (S.) a fort of horſemen in the Turtiſb 
my, who are paid out of the grand ſeignior's 
and raſury, and poſſeſs no land, as do the Za- 
=: and Timariots z there are about 12 or 
5,000 of them in Ezrope, who are of two 
um, the one called Silatabri, or Silabdors, 
ut is, armed men with a yellow cornet ; 
he others, Spabi Oglanir, or ſervants of the 
pabr's, who have a red ſcarf, theſe march 
fore their maſters, and are eſteemed more 
han they, becauſe, in a battle where their 
nafters turned their backs, theſe maintained 
ieir ground againſt the enemy; their arms 
ea lance in their hands, a cymetar by their 
„with bow and arrows ; fome of them 
ar coats of mail, and head-pieces of the 
me colour with their ſearfs, they are not 
iſtinguiſhed into companies or regiments, 
either do they obſerve any other order than 
lowing their ſtandard. They are obliged 
guard the grand ſeignior's and prime vi- 
. 
vin on foot. 
ALDING s.) in Lincolnſhire- Level, almoſt 
ndor'd with a navigable river, called Welland, 
ming ſeveral veſſels, barges, &c. belonging 
dit, which are principally employ d in car- 
ying coals and corn; it has a good weekly 
narxzet on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
[9 e 98 — ng miles. 
ALT or (S.) a white, ſcaly, ſhining 
* frequently uſed to promote the fuſion 
W (S.) the length that any perſon can 
nvealure with bis fingers ſtretched out to 
= which is commonly about nine 


N (V.) to meaſure ith the 
und, by ſtretching — the 


th. 


SE & 
| fingers, including the breadth of the hand 


alſo. 


- | SPA'NGLE (v.) to glitter, ſhine, or dart 


forth rays of light from ſmall bodies, or 
ſuch as appear ſmall. 

SPA'NGLED (A.) adorned, ornamented, or 
ſet off with ſmall round pieces of gold, ſil- 
ver, or other ſhining pieces of metal, &c. 

SPA'NGLES (s.) ſmall, round, bright pieces of 
gold, filver, copper, &c. that reflect or caft 
forth a dazzling or ſhining light. r 

SPA'NIEL (S.) a particular fort of hunting 
dog for ſport, eſpecially in the water. 

SPANISH (A.) ſomething belonging or appet- 
taining to the kingdom of Spain. 

SPA'NISH (S.) a particular mixture of earth, 
uſed by the brick-makers, &c. 

SPANK (V.) to give a ſlap or blow with the 
palm of the hand. 

SPA'NKING (A.) large, broad, firong ; alib 
ſpruce, fine, jolly, &c. 

SPAR (S.) a bar or pole of wood; alſo Muf- 
covy glaſs ; alſo a white, ſhivery, ſhining 
ſtone, found in or near mines, eſpecially of 

lead ore, 

SPA'RABLES (S.) ſmall nails uſed by ſhoe- 
makers to drive into the heels, and round 
the ſoles of ſtrong ſhoes, made for plough- 
men, and other hard- labouring men, on pur- 
poſe to make them durable. 

SPARE (A.) lean, thin, one that is tall, but 
not thick, fat, or bulky, &c, 

SPARE (V.) to fave, lay by, forbear ; alſo 
to pardon or a erime, &. 

SPA'RENESS (S.) thinneſs, tallneſs, lean 
neſs, lankneſs, &c. | 

SPA'R-HAWK (S.) a fort or ſpecies of 
hawks with ſhort wings. 

SPA'RINGNESS (S.) covetouſneſs, parfimo- 
ny, over and above ſavingneſs, &c. 

SPARK (S.) a ſmall atom or piece of fire ; 
alſo a lover or ſweetheart, or ſprigbidy 
beauiſh youth. 

SPA'RKISH (A.) gay, gallant, lively, amo- 
rous, &c. 

SPARKLE (V.) to dart forth, or emit fparks 
of fire ; alſo to be lively and briſk like bot- 
tled liquor in a glaſs; to be ſhining or bril- 
liant with the eyes, &c. 

SPA'RKLING (S.) caſting forth beams, &c. 
like diamonds, &c. 

SPA'RRING (S.) the fighting or ſtriking of 
a cock, with his heels or ſpurs. 


by the hieroglyphick writers and painters, 
is made uſe of to ſignify a happy or fruitful 


year» | 
SPASMA“TICK (A.) afflited, grieved, or 
troubled with the cramp, 

SPASMO'DICA (S.) medicines prepared to 
give relief in the cramp, convulſions, &c. 
SPASMO'LOGY (S.) the knowledge of the 
diſeaſe called the cramp or convulſions, &c. 

which it may be cured, &c. 


by 
SPA'SMUS (s.) a diſeaſe commonly called the 
| cramp, 


SPA'RROW (S.) a ſmall chirping bird, and 
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cramp, which is a convulſive motion and} at the pupil, and collected in ther 1.9 2180 
contraction of the muſcles, and eſpecially off through the cryſtalline, &c. 2 the - 
the legs and feet, which ariſe from various | ſometimes means the various cms colo! 
cauſes, and are ſometimes fixed, the mem- that are ſent from one nation to anche, de of ret 
ber becoming rigid, and then it is called a | _ ſometimes reftrained to the partieuly ; de 2frolo 
total convulſion; and ſometimes it only af- | ſtruck, and made current in each kings ged the 
flicts the patient for a time, and the con-| in Algebra, it is the marks, fymbyy he planets 
traction relaxes, and the member returns to characters made uſe of to expreſs the . all in t 
its proper poſture again, and this is called the] ties ſought or known ; in Divinity, it t the pro 
cramp. 22 of the bread and wine in the anitors, 
SPA'TTER (V.) to daſh or ſprinkle water] chariſt after conſecration 5 in Phyjii, + ſcheme 
ar upon any thing with the hand, a{ the various ingredients that compoſe 1 ECH (S. 
ruſh, &c, _ , * cine. e man's 1 
SPA'TTER-DASHES (S.) a fort of leather | SPECIFICA'TION (8) a particularizin reator Ha 
_ ſtockings, that ſerve inſtead of boots to ride] mentioning diſtinctly, in order to pn ith, and 
a, and which are made of thia leather, and] manner of miſtakes or miſunderſtanding Clan to b 
only button upon the lege. SPECI FICK or SPECI'FICAL (4,) { | intellig 
SPATULA{S.) a forgeon's inſtrument where- | thing that peculiarly belongs to ore thin Gramm 
with he ſpreads p'aiſters. not another, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed rent na 
SPA'VIN (8.) a diſeaſe that particularly affect ll others. N T] thing, 
horſes, cauſing their feet or heels to ſwell | SPECYFICK GRA'VITY (S.) is tht re exiſter 
moch, and their hams to grow Cliff, and ſo] ral diſtinction of weight by which un ther 
renders them lame. | Kc. of the ſame fize or bulk are, o n FCHLE 
SPAW 50 a ſpring of water that runs or| known by, and whether they are . uſe or 
ſſes through ſome mineral earth, by which |  adulterated, &c, ade aſhan 
t is tinctured or impregnated, and thereby | SPE'CIFICKS (S.) in Phyfich, are mit id open, 
becomes phylically uſeful in various caſes and] either fimple or compound, whoſe wt ke, 

diſeaſes, &c. | peculiar in ſome particular diſcaſes, ED (8.) | 
SPAWL (v.) to be nafty,. and ſpit about a | SPE'C1FY (V.) to enumerate or particcfrcf in doi 
room, &c. in a ſlavenly manner. the various ſorts, kinds, conditions, cr t ED (V.) 
SPAWLING (S.) daubing a room, by ſpitting} bers of things, &c. ſon unde! 
about it in an undecent manner. SPE'CIMEN (S.) a- pattern, model, er e, forw 
SPAWN (s.) the milt or feed of fiſhes, and | proof, Sc. of any thing. EDY (A 
frequently ſpoken of the generations of man- | SPE'CIOUS (A.) plaufible, fair to thee ng very | 
kind. | in appearance,. &c. LL(V.) 
SPAY'ED (A.) gelt or cut, ſo as to hinder ei- | SPE'CIOUS A'LGEBRA (S.) the fn word or | 
ther man or beaſt from generating its kind. | literal algebra, Having its proceſſa, 1, it Ggni 
SPEAK (V.) to expreſs the ideas ot ſentiments wholly in letters, characters, or ſymbol 3 of a fail 
of a perſon's miod in known or fignificant | SPE'CIOUSNESS. (S.) plauſiblenels, frm that the | 
words, ſo that the ſtandets by clearly. under- | | or © like truth, &c, LL (S.) . 
Rand what is defired or intended, &c. SPECK (S.) 2 ſpot, or imperſechm a 
SPEA'KER (s.) one that utters words at the fruit, &c. | pable of 
mouth ; but generally is underſtood of one | SPE'CKLED (A.) any thing of 2 mint 1% a 

that is the mouth of a congregation or pub-} lour, or ſpotted with ſmall ſpots of We . Ke. 
lick aſſembly, whether for religious, civil; | colours, &c. LTER ( 
or law purpoſes, _ ,. SPE*CTACLE (S.) any ching that may EH many 
SPEAR (S.) a pike or lance armed with an | or looked upon; alſo « pompous ot f. ND lv.) 
iron head, or ſharp-pointed fteels, &c. | ſhew ; and ſometimes means emphatic ravagant] 
SPECIAL (A.] / particular, appropriated to] perſon very deformed, or horrid to low © to waſt 
one uſe only; alſo mary, rare, | alſo a glaſs to put before the eyes to! NDTHR 
good, Kc. the obje&t, and help the natural fight. WP! ande 
SPECIALTY {S.) a bond, bill, note, &c. | SPECTATOR. (S.) eny perſon that #4 ney, &c 
under the hand or hands of one or more per- holder of, or | looker on any thing, u n is fr 
© ſons, whereby the parties ſo obligated are to| witneſs, Sc. 3 amo 
"pay a certain fum, or perform ſome other | SPE'CTRE (S.) any frightful a7 ily of th 
conditions, Sc. _ ghoſt, ſpirit, or imaginary viſion. amy ſet 
SPE*CIES (s.) a particular fort or kind of | SPE'CULATE-(V.)/ to confider, f burgher 
"animals, 4 general ſort or kind of vegetables, | + ſerve, view, meditate, or _ A 
Kc. ſuch as 2 and ſpa niels, are parti -/ any thing. r to thei 
' eulars of the general ſpecier of dogs; a codlin, | SPECULA'TION (s.) fudying, ind up; 
and a pearmain, are particular ſpecies of the | _ on with earneſt application; alſo the , 
general ſpecies of apples, &c. in Opticks, it is part of a ſcience, without regarding le mg whi 
the image painted on the eye by the rays of | tice. | their þ 
"light reflected from the ſeveral parts, points, | SPE'CULATIVE (A.) ſomething d WP; and the 
dr angles of the ſurlace of objects xeveived in] may be - conſidered abſtractedly, . "Ip © ba 


SPE 


e; alſo tudious thoughts, or eonßder- 
be nature and conſequences of things. 
-CULUM (s.) any hard body that is ca- 
ve of teſtecting the ſun-beams, &c. alſo 
 zfrologers table uſed after they have 
ged the figure of a nativity, coataining 
he planets with the cuſps and aſpefts, terms, 
t. all in their proper — thereby to find 
t the progreſſion of the ſigniſi cators to the 
anitors, and rectify the eſtimate time of 
e ſcheme by accidents, 

ECH GS.) is that wonderful conveyance of 
+ man's mind to another, which the great 
reator has endowed the human ſpecies only 
ith, and which has ſeveral neceſſary parti. 
urs to be obſerved, in order to be clearly 
} intelligibly underſtood, to which purpoſe 
Grammarians call even the ſame word by 
rent names, according as it Nands related 
a thing, and expreſſes it fimply, or its 
re exiſtence, or ſome quality, action, or 
ſion thereof. 

FCHLESS (A.) that is dumb, or has not 
+ uſe or faculty of ſpeech ; alſo one that is 
ale aſhamed or filent, by having his faults 
1 open, or convinced of his error or miſ- 
ke, 

ED (S.) hafle, diſpatch, quickneſs, or rea- 
neſs in doing any thing. 

ED (V.) to ſucceed in an affair, that a 
ſon undertakes or goes about ; alſo to pro- 
date, forward, or haſten any thing. 

EDY (A.) quick, that haſtens or does a 
ing very ſcon, &c. 

LL (V.) to name the component letters of 
word or ſyllable ſingly; among the Sail- 
1, it Ggnifies to let go the ſheets and bowl- 
3 of a fail, and to brace the weather-brace 
that the fail may lie looſe to the wind. 

LL (S.) a charm, or piece of witchcraft, 
hereby a perſon is pretended to be rendered 
pable of voluntary motion, diſeaſes cured, 
tet yr time, or courſe of work- 


LTER (S.) zink or imperſect meta], uſed 
a many occaſions. 

ND (V.) to laviſh, ſquander, lay out, or 
wmgantly conſume time, money, &c. 
bm waſte or conſume away. 
NDTHRIFT (S.) an extravagant, prodi- 
| quanderer away or conſumer of time, 
„ Kc. whereby a family or private 
n is frequently ruined or brought to po- 
J; among the Athenians, ſuch as were 
ux of this fault had a publick mark of 
amy ſet — them, for in their policy all 
e burghers had a right of voting and mak - 
ſpeeches in their publick meetings accord- 
to their reſpective ages, from 20 years 
"nd upwards ; but all fuch as were legally 
„ were deprived of this privilege ; 


g the ng which were reckoned ſuch as had 
| it their fortunes in lewdneſs and prodigali- 
thts j and the emperor Adrian ordered that all 


n bad ſquandered away their eſtates 


SPH 

with wenches, luxury, or dice, ſhould net 
appear in the play-houſe, but be made the 
publick ſcorn and ridicule. 

SPENT (A.) exhaufted, or all gone, or grown 
weak and feeble thro” too much labour, &c. 
SPERM (S.) the ſeed of living creatures, or 

the ſpawn or milt of fiſhes. 

SPERMA'TICKE (A.) ſomething belonging or 
rehting to ſperm or ſeed. 

SPEW (V) to vomit or caſt up the food or 
liquor that is in a perſon's ſtomach, before it 
be naturally digeſted. 

SPHERE (S.) a round ſolid body, contained 
under one continued regular ſurface, from the 
center whereof to the ſurface, all lines drawn 
are equal; alſo the poſt, office, boundary, or 
Hmits in which a perſon or thing moves and 
acts; among the Aftrmomers, it is commonly 
taken for a mathematical inflrument, uſually 
made of braſs hoops or circles, ſuch as are 
commonly deſcribed or imagined to be on the 
globe of the world; and ſometimes for the 
material globe, and which, by reaſon of its 
different habitude or reſpe& of the parts of 
the earth to its poles, it is faid to be either 
right or oblique ; the right or direct ſphere 
hath both poles of the world in the horizon 
of the place, and the cquinoctial tranſiting 
the zenith, fo that all the circles parallel to 
the equator make right ang'es with the hori- 
von, and by it are divided into two equal 
parts, the fun, moon, and ſtars, being con- 
tinually 12 hours above, and 12 hours below 
the horizon, and conſequently no increaſe nor 
decreaſe of the days and nights, as at the ifle 
of St. Lawrence and other places under the 
equator ; an oblique ſphere is any fituation 
where the poles are one above, and the other 
below the horizon, as in all places wide of the 
equator ; a parallel ſpbere is where the equa- 
tor and the horizon coincide, and thereby 
make the whole year to confift as it were of 
but one natural day, and one n'ght, each of 
fix months long. 

SPHE'RICK or SPHE'RICAL ( A.) any 
thing that has the form or properties of a 
ſphere, or that relates or belongs to it. 

SPHE'ROID .) a ſolid figure, ſomewhat re- 
preſenting a ſphere, but not perfectly round, 
generated by a plane of a ſemi-ellipfis turned 
about one of its axes, and is always equal to 
two thirds of its circumſcribing cylinder; of 
this there are two forts, one generated by the 
plane of an ellipfis turned upon its longeſt or 
tranſverſe diameter as an axis, and is called 
an oblong ſpherord, the other turning upon 

. ity — 22 diameter, and is called a prolate 


id, 

SPHI'NCTER (S.) a common name to ſexerat 
—_ that contract or draw the parts toge- 
ther. : 

SPHINX (S.) the name of a monſter near 
Thebes, that the poets report upon TJuns's be- 
ing incenſed againſt the city was by her ſent 
to aftit it; it is faid to have the face of a 


virgin, 
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SPI 8 PI 
Ano, the body of a dog, the paws of af what ſharp and bitter, and at the m me v 
don, and the a 0 2 and uſed — leaves a very agreeable r | ears of cc 
- - propoſe riddles to thoſe it met with, and de- | and lavender are by ſome deemed a fer TRIT ( 
-  royed thoſe who could not anſwer them; | it; it was cuſtomary to make a Au. ſolution « 
upon this they went to conſult the oracle, to t eſteem of the ſpike or ear, which courayem 
- know what. muſt be done, who anſwered, Frequently mentioned both in the Ol ; PRITS 
that till they could ſolve this riddle, they | New, Teſtament ; it is frequently ging forts ; tho 
could not be delivered, which was, What phyſical potions with good „udn ſhunts, th 
rreature is that ch 2 feet in the | , the ſtone, and thoſe 
morning, two. at noon, .. three toxpards Nu V.) to let any, fort of liquid my others cot 
_ _ eght ; which OEdipus anſwered, by affirming „ Kc. fall accidentally or d the vital « 
it was man, who in bis infancy crawled on | upon the ground, ſo that they are lot f the anima 
all fours till he was grown ſufficiently ſtrong | ſtroyed. quor, whi 
to walk, who then went on two legs. till |SPILLERS 8 among the Hunters, mH d 0 
old age obliged him to uſe a ſtaff to help and | branches ſhooting out from the re by 2 p 
ſupport kim; upon this the monſter is aid] parts of a bucks horn at the top. rits, and 
to daſh out its brains, againſt a rock; the | SPILSBY (S.) in Lincolnſire, a pretty g ſance of t 
Ggure of this creature is fill to be ſeen near town, that has a conſiderable market wee ad ſpinal | 
- the of Egypt, about four miles | on Monday; diſtant from Lendin 101 ane and n 
from Cato, whoſe vaſt bigneſs has made it] puted, and 122 meaſured miles. patural . 
. diſputed, whether it was. cut out of a rock { SPIN (V.) to draw out wool, fla, heny, Nod, wh 
. there growing, or whether it was brought F into long threads fit for weaving, ſewing, ender_it | 
thither from other parts; many fabulous | alG to lengthen the time by holding « e quo 
Kories are related of this figure, as that it] in ſuf] er thin 
uttered oracles, &c. the ancients were wont | &c. to iſſue out in a ſmall ſtream, « , ave all 
to put the figure of a ahinx at the entrance] quor out of a caſk, pierced with a ne, inde, fulp, 
of their „ to or intimate that | other ſmall iaftrument, &c. — hr 
; 


the knowledge of divine myſteries was hard 
to penetrate into. 

SPICE (S.) various forts of Indian drugs, ſuch 
as cloves, mace, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 
&c. allo a part or ſpecimen of a diſcaſe, ei- 

ther at its beginning or commencement, 
or at the cloſe or end of it. 

SPI'CERY (S.) a place where ſpice grows, or 
is kept ; alſo various ſorts of ſpices. 

SMC (A.) of a warm, reliſhing tafte or 
quality, like pepper, ginger, cc. 

SPYDER (S.) an inſect that weaves a curious 
web or bed to lie in; it has eight eyes, and 
many legs; of which there are various 
ſorts, ſome ſaid to be poiſonous, and others 
not, &c. 

SPT'GGOT (S.) a ſtopper for a tap, or that 
part that is pulled out, and put in often, to 

4 — beer, __, &c. 3 
IKE (S.) an ear of corn rp· pointed 
at the end; alſo a large iron nail uſed to faſ- 
ten poſts, planks, &c. 

SPIKE (V.) to make things very ſharp-point- 
ed; alſo to drive a nail, &c. into the touch- 

\ hole of a piece of cannon, to render it 
leſs, &c. 

SPIKENARD or NARD. (S.) 2 plant that 
grows in the Indies, whoſe root is very ſmall 
and lender, it puts forth a long, ſmall ftalk 
and has ſeveral ears or fpikes even with the 


F 


* 


ground, from 
- ſthenard; tha - 


t which grows 


] 
N 


| 
| 


þ 


whence it takes the name of | 


SPI'NAGE or SNN ACE (8.) 20 


fort of pot or boiling ſummer ber, x confiſt 


while looſe takes up a great deal of ran, prit of vi 
when boiled but very little. . by a 
SPI'NDLE (S.) an inftrument wone ve f. 
* with; alſo the beam or axis um wii. * pi 
wheels of a cart, coach, and nil, =, ot, 

tures, pmpound 

SPINE (S.) the protuberances of the wil. re 
or joints of the back-bone ; allo the * wi 
points or prickles called thorns, TY 
SPI'NET or SPTNNET (S.) a mukal. e thi 
inſtrument, or ſmall harpſichord, b e 
trived, that a perſon may fit with ak wi he: = 
y various parts at once. mg 
SPINNER (S.) one that draws ot * * 
thread out of wool, flax, hemp, & — 3 wrt 


SPINNING (S.) the art of making 


out of wool, flax, hemp, &c. for the = of th 


knitting, weaving, ſewing, &c- made: + 
SPI'NOUS (A.) prickly, thorny, liket erp 7 
of the thorn quality, thee with 
SPI'NSTER (S.) a Law term foral thus big: 
ried women, from the daughter of im it fn 
downwards. | Pp! 


SPI'RAL (A.) a that turns round 
ſcrew 4 n 


„c- 
SPI'RAL LINE (S.) is a curve- lie i 
circular kind, which continually receds 


from th rain 

down to the baſe of a cone; and in 4 85, 
vefure, is the ſame, only it bern ep don, 4 
bottom, and goes upwards, and ſo cn. ments, « 
approaches the axis. _ uA Lr 
Sein (S.) in ArchiteFure, is 2 fer, fete, 
that ariſes conti ſe from biſh 
a eint ot the tops TUA'LI 


SPI 
PRE (v.] to grow op into a ſharp point like 


ears 0 corn, & . _—_ F 5 
RTT V.] to ſtir op, excite, or raiſe à re- 
ſolution or Courage in A perſon, by proper en- 
courayement, arguments, &c, 


prRITS (S.] are by ſome reckoned of three 


forts ; thoſe in the braia are called the anim?! 
iritr, thoſe in the heart the vifal Pirits, 
and thoſe in the liver the natural Pirits; but 
athers count but two forts, the animal, and 
the vital or natural, in the maſs of blocd ; 
the animal iris are a very fine, thin li 
quor, which diſtilling from the blood in the 
oatward or cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 
ne by a proper ferment thereof exalted into 
rits, and thence through the medullar ſub 
fance of the brain are carried into the nerves 
x ſpinal marrow, by which all actions of 
enſe and motion are ed ; the vital gr 
patural ſryits are the ſubtleſt parts of the 
blood, which actuate and ferment it, and 
eder it fit for nouriſhment; in Chymiſftry, 
dle liquors which by diflillation are rendered 
thin and corruptible, and very efficaci- 
«, we alſo called firſta, which are of three 
nds, ſfulphurous, acid, and ſalt ; the firſt, 
i they confifl of very oily particles, are eaſily 
pfammable, ſuch as ſpirit of wine, &c. the 
d conſiſt of acid particles, and water, as 
pirit of vitriol, fulphur, falt, &c. and as 
h are very corroſive to metals, &c, and 
he third or ſaline ſprrits, conſiſt of a volatile 
alt and ſpirit, as ſpirit of ſal armoniack, 
tine, ſoot, and the like ; from theſe many 
bmpound ſþirits are made for various uſes 
bd purpoles, as aqua-fortis, aqua-regia, &c. 
lo when conſidered as intelligent beings, have 
rious applications and meanings, ſometimes 
pifying the human ſoul, or that jndivifible 
ang that actuates a human creature, and 
dich in its own nature is immortal, and 
aſequent'y rewardable or puniſhable ſor 
tatever actions it does in this life, whether 
bod or bad; ſometimes it means the angels, 
od Or bad, that are meſſengers or execu- 
mem of the Almighty's will; and fome- 
mes it means the imaginary beings that the 
thufiaſm or villainy of deſigning people Have 
vented to frighten honeſt, well-meaning 
done with, and to drive them into a ſoper- 
Wu? veneration for charms, prayers, &c. 
ut ſome pretend to fell as preſervatives a- 
aſt ſuch miſchievous beings as theſe are 
reſented to be, e. in Seripture, Spr- 


RITUAL (A.) commonly means ſome- 
Ing relating to religion, or religious affairs, 
d 28 2 devout or holy life, doctride, eon. 
bplation, & c. alſo ecclefiaſtical or church 
erments, offices, &e. © 5 
ITUA'LITIES (8) the honours; digni- 
7 waxy or profits that belong to, or 
v | 


| 


„ by of minence, means Holy ' , 
hoſt, 200 g 75 * | 


r. r 
TUALITY G.] devoutneſs, religiouſ- | 


SPL 


matters or buſineſs, © * 

SPTERITUALTEE NV.) to turn or convert any 
corporeal or corruptid'e matter thts ſpitits ; 
alſo to expound or explain a paſſage iti any 
writer, in a myſtical ſenſe or manner; to 
forſake the world, and betotme a very ſtrict de- 
votee, always contemplating upon the world 
to come, &. 4 Von 9 

SPI'RITUOUS (A.) ſtrong, briſk, full of ſpi- 
rits, lively, active, acute, &. 

SPIRT (V.) to &e& or caft liquor with force 
out of, or N. a fmall tube, &c. 

SPI'SSITY or SPUFSSITUDE'(S.) chickneſs. 

SPIT (V.) to throw br force the ſaliva or fpit- 
tle out of one's mouth; alſo to draw meat, 
fowls, &c. upon an iron inſtrument, &c. to 
be turned before the fire, in order to be 
drefſed or roafted fit for eating. 

SPIT (S.) a hong, thin piece of iron, with a 
harp point, uſed by cooks to put thro their 
meat, fowls, &c, in order to be roaſted be- 
fore the fire; alſo the mock name for a 
nol ſword, ſuch as gentlemen wear by their 


des. 

SPITE (S,) malice, hatred, ill-will, revenge, 
&c. againſt another, 

SPU'TEFUL (A.) envious, ill-natured, bating, 
revengeful, ce. | | 

SPI'TTER (S.) among the Hunters, is a red 
male deer, about two years old, whoſe horns 
begin to grow up ſharp-pointed, &c. 

SPI'TTLE (S.) chat infipid, white, thickiſfi 
liquor that is ſeparsted by the glands of the 
jaws, and by proper paſſages flows into the 
mouth, and ſerves to moiften both it and the 
gullet, and thereby aſſiſts in the chewing the 
food, and in ſome meaſure to digeſt and ſer- 
ment it in the ſtomach; alſo it is ſometimes 


uſed to fignify an hoſpital, or houſe of cha» 


rity, for the relief of the poor, &c. | 
SPLASH (V.) to daſh or throw water, &c. 
upon a perſon, place, or thing, 
SPLA'SHY (A.)] wet, dirty, watry, eafily 
daſhed or thrown up in ſmall parcels, by 
walking, riding, &c. | | 
SPLAY-FOO'TED (A.) one whoſe heels in 
walking almoſt meet, and whoſe toes are at 
a very great diſtance from one another. 
SPLEEN (S.) in a human Body, is the recepta- 
cle for the falt and earthy excrements of the 
blood, that there by the affiftance of the 
animal fpirity it may be volatilized, and re- 
turning again into the blood, may aſſiſt in ies 
farther fermentation; the ſpleen con ſiſts of a 
great number of little bladders, between which 
the glands are ſcattered up and down, and ſup- 
ply the place of veins 3 it has likewiſe an ar- 
„ nerves, and lymphatick veſſels; it is 


ſoft and viſcous, of a darkiſh red or livid co- 


Jour, fituated under the left ſhort ribs; it is 
alſo the name of a troubleſome diſtemper that 
induces or inciines a perſon to melancholy; it 
is al taken ſomerimes in an ill ſenſe, and 
means harred, malice, U- will, &c- | 

r SPLEN- 
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SP.O 


SPLE'NDID. (A.) gay, gorgeous, glorious, 


ſtately, magnificent, noble, grand, ſhia- 
ing, &c. 
SPLE'NDIDNESS (S.) brightneſs, magnifi- 
centneſs, gloriouſneſs, porgeouſueſs, &c. 
SPLE"NDOUR (S.) brightneſs, grandeur, glo- 
rioulneſs, &c. 
SPLE'NETICK (A.) humourſome, peeviſh, 
croſs, malicious, &c. troubled or affected 
with the ſpleen. 
SPLENTS (S.) the thin pieces of board uſed by 
ſurgeons to bind up a broken bone with; alſo 
pieces of the bone itſelf, &c. 
SPLICE (V.) to faſten the ends of ropes one 
into another, thereby to make one of two 
or more by opening the ſtrands of each, and 
working them one into another with a fid, 
c. alſo the joining or pi:cing of maſts, 
ards, &c, when broke, &c. in Gardening, 
is the graftiog the top of one tree into the 
ſtock of another by cutting them flopiog, 
- and faſtening them together properly. 
SPLINTER (S.) a ſmall ſhiver of wood that 
is uſually broke off by violence. 
* to tear, clea ve, or break aſunder 
by violence. 


SPOIL V.) to rob, plunder, damage, hurt, 
or render any thing uſeleſs, &c. 

SPOIL. (S.) in War, is the goods or plunder 
taken by one party from the enemy or op- 
polite party, when a conqueſt is made, or 
victory gained, &. 

SPOKES (S.) the ſeveral ſticks or timbers put 
into a wheel from the centre to rhe circum- 
ference or rim, to render.it durable and capa 
ble of bearing great weights, &c. 

SPO'KESM AN (S.) one who is the mouth or 
orator of or for a company, a pleader or de- 
fender of the cauſe of another. 

SPO'NDEE (S.) a foot in Latin or Greet verſe, 
2 is compoſed of two long ſyllables, as 
cubtus, 

SPO'NSAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
ſpouſe, betrothing or marriages 

SPO'NSOR (S.) one that promiſes or engages 
for another, a ſurety, godfather, &c. 

SPONTA'NEOUS. A.) independent, free, 
that acts or does of its own accord without 
compulſion or reſtraint. 

- SPOON. (S.) -a hand-inftrument to take up 
| ſmall quantities of liquor to eat with bread, 
c&c, as milk, all ſorts of ſoops, pottages, 

gruels, &c. 

SPOON (V.) among the Seamen, is to put 
a a ſhip right before the wind without any fail, 
Which is done in violent ftorms, when the 
 Nhip through hard labour is rendered fo weak, 
that ſhe muſt pot” be laid under the ſea, to 

make her go the ſteadier it is uſual to ſet the 
fore-ſall, which is called ſpooaiog with the 

fore ſail. l 

PORT (S.) any fort of pla 


1 y, paſtime, re- 
Y, creation, or diverſſon. | y 


SPORT (V.) to amuſe or pleaſe 
4 ſome game, diverfon, &, 


one f t 
| 


SPR 


| 
SPO'RTFUL (A.) inclined to 
pleaſed with el 2, 


SPO'RTIVE (A.) pleaſing, diverting, &e, RICH) 
SPO RTULA (S.) among the Roma, MIGHT 


— 


ſmall preſent of money, which with k. 
and wine, was diſtributed at certain fe 
or other ſolemn occafions ;z this bounty 


obgoblin 
2a-fghts 


dole was frequently given in filver wu _ 1 
but the emperors and other gten MING | 
gave gold ones; the cor. ſuls gave 200 f wt of, } 


pocket-books of filver or ivory, aba; 
theſe ſportulæ, in which were ung 
names, and theſe were called Faſt, 
SPOT (S.) a blemiſh, imperfeQion, or f 
c. in a piece of filk, cloth, &c. al 


ut like 
ith gre 
tis to ! 
c. IaMmoi 


ricge or 


name of a dog, &c. alſo the mate x To ſþrt 
playing cards, bens bet 
SPOT (V.) ſometimes ſignifies to (mer, oi. . 


dirt, or ſoil filk, tuff, &c, and (ome 
to weave, dye, ornament, point, 
callico, filk, ſtuff, cards, &c. in (al 
or {pots of various colours, 
SPO'TLESS (A.) without any blemih, & 
imperfection, &c. alſo harmleſs, innocer;, 
SPO'USAL (S.) ſometimes means 2 gi; 
mium, or wedding-ſong; and ſometing 
contract or celebration of a marriage til 
SPOUSE (S.) ſometimes means the in 
groom, or huſband ; and ſometimes theka 
or wife, 
SPOUT (S.) a trough, pipe, &c. for the 
veying water from the tops of bons, 
in the Indian Seas it is frequent to hey 
uantities of water fall out of the dou 
y into the ſea in the ſhape of 1 fl 
ſpout, in ſuch large quantities 25 gut) 
endanger ſuch ſhips as are in or ner th 
by their great weight and quantity of 
or their violent agitating the ſea, &. 
SPRAIN or STRAIN (S.) a violent a 
fon, wringing, or wreſting of the uu 
of the muſcles, by a fall or other ack 


cahionec 
fome:tim® 


in the ſea 


to its ow 
ao the « 
thing. 

RING A 
b a ſtud 
which th 
rund. 

RING k 
watch cov 
RING ] 
the tides 
which is 
and chang 


and which is commonly attended with it is at the 
pain in, and ſwelling of the parts in in the ſea 
SPRAIN (V.) to violently ſtretch, fore, with the 
extend the muſcles beyond their natural} the ebb, 
ture, and thereby rendering them vel much tro 
incapable of performing their functim PRINGY 
SPRAT (S.) a ſmall catable ſca- fil, m or 
of the kind. f Ec. but y 
SPRA'WLING (S.) lying Rretched out to their 'r 
careleſs, negligent, ſlovenly manoe, elaſticity, 
the legs and arms extended. PRINKL] 
SPRAY (S.) a fort of large watry il WWF any (or 
the ſprinkling of ſmall rain, occal RINKLI 
the ſudden falling of any thing ut liebely thre 
ter, &c. ROUT ( 
SPREAD (V.) to extend or lay open, W. like trees, 
or cover cloth, leather, &c. with din ROUTS + 


bread with butter, &c. 

SPRIG (s.) a ſmall twig or branch of 3 
tree, &c. with leaves on it. \ 
SPRI'GHTLINESS (S.) brifkneb, b* 
quickneſs, vigorouſneſe, &c · 4 inutive pe 
| SPRIVE UME ( 


water, a tr 


SPU 

arOHTLY (A.) lively, briſk, airy, gay, 
harp, or quick, &c. 12 
RIGHTS (S.) imaginary phantoms, ſpirits, 
obeoblins, dc. alſo arrows formerly uſed in 
4-fights; which being ſhot out of muſkets 
uld go through planks that bullets would 


—_ 
RING (v.) to come from, iſſue, or ariſe 
wt of, Ike water, &c. to ſprout or ſhoot 
at like plants, &c. alſo to jump or Jeap 
ith great agility, &c. among the Sailors, 
it is to ſplit or crack the maſts in a ſtorm, 
© among the Foxwlers, it is to raiſe a par- 
ricge or pheaſant, f 
7 ſpring a leak, at Sea, is when a (hip 
pens between her timbers at the bottom, 
14 fo lets in the ſea, which is ſometimes 
cafioned by bulging againſt a rcck, and 
oetimes by being violently tumbicd about 
in the ſea by ſtorms, &c. 
RING (S.) ſometimes fignifies a fountain 
pr place where water ariſes ; ſometimes the 
alm of the year that immediately follows 
inter, and in which nature ſeems, as if it 
ws new raiſed or born, by the ſprouts of 
the trees, plants, flowers, & c. ſometimes it 
means a piece of ſteel ſo tempered, that it 
etains an elattick virtue or power to return 
to its own form, when left at liberty, &c. 
alſo the origin, beginning, or cauſe of any 
thing. ; 
RING A'RBOUR (S.) in Watchmaking, 
is a ſtud of ſteel, braſs, or iron, about 
which the ſpring, or cauſe of motion is 
rund. 
RN BOX (S.) the box or caſe that in a 
watch covers or encloſes the ſpring. 
RING TIDE (S.) when after the dead neap 
the tides begin to lift and grow bigger, 
which is uſually three days before the full 
and change of the moon, and three days after 
it is at the h'gheſt, at which time the water 
in the ſea or rivers doth high or riſe moſt 
with the flood, and low or fall moſt with 
the ebb, at theſe times the tides alſo run 
much ſtronger and ſwifter than in the neaps. 
RINGY (A.) ſoch bodies as have their | 
form or figure changed by any preſſure, 
&c, but when that is off reſtore themſelves 
to their natural ſhape 3 this is alſo called 
elaſticity, 
PRINKLE (V.) to wet lightly with drops 
of any fort of Jiquor, &c- 
\INKLING (S.) wetting with drops, or 
lebely throwing water, &c. on any thing. 
[ROUT (V.) to bud, ſhoot, or put forth 
like trees, plants, &c. 
ROUTS (S.) the ſhoots or young ſprigs of 
3; allo a ſort of boiling herb or plant eat 
th bacon or fat pork, &. 
RUCE (A.) neat, fine, beauiſ, &c. 
Ds.) a Hort worthleſs knife; alſo a di- 


inutive 


water, 2 troubled ſea, &c, g 


UME (V.) to froth or foam like boiling | 


SPU 

SpUMR (s.) froth, foam ; the waſte or ſcurm 
of gold, filver, &c. 

SPUNGE (S.) is a ſort of ſea muſhroom, or 
fungus, growing upon rocks near the ſea 
ſhore, &c. in Farriery, it is that part of a 
horſe's ſhoe next to the heel; and in Cun- 
nery, it is a rammer or ſtick with a piece of 
lamb's ſkin dipped in water, at the end of it, 
to ſcour great guns with after their being 
diſcharged, and before their loading again ; 
in Firezworks, they are made of large muſh- 
rooms or fungous excreſcencies that grow on 
large old trees, which are firſt cleanſed in wa- 
ter, and then boiled, beaten, and dried, then 
put into a ſtrong lye made of ſaltpetre, and 
afterwards dried in a ſlack oven; this makes 
what is called the black match or tinder, 
that immediately takes fire upon firiking 
a flint and ſteel together; in Baking, the 
dough Jaid for the yeaſt to make it riſe is 
called the ſpunge, Tc, 

SPUNGE (V.) to wet or waſh any thing with 
a ſpunge, Cc. to clean a cannon or great 
gun; all» to eat or drink at another man's 
coft or expence, 

SPU'NGINESS (S.) any thing that is of a 
ſoft, porous quality, as new bread, &c, 

SPU'NGING HOUSE (S.) an alehouſe, &c. 
where perſons that ate arreſted for debt are 
frequent'y carried inſtead of the gaol, and 
where, under the pretence of better uſage, 
they are run to extravagant charges for eat- 
ing, drinking, &c. 

SPU'NGY (A.) hollow, porons, capable of 
ſucking in, or containing much moifure, &c. 
or of being ſqueez d or compreſſed much 
cioſer together. 

SPUN YARN {S.) among the Sailors, is rope- 
yarn, the end ſcraped. thin, and fo ſpun or 
wove one to the end of another, with a 
winch, and ſo made as long as occaſion re- 
quires; with this they alſo ſerve ſome of 
the ropes, &c. to preſerve them from gall- 
ing, &c. 

SPUR (S.) an inſtrument of iron with ſeveral 
ſharp points, wherewith the rider pricks the 
horſe's ſides to make him go on briſkly, for 
which purpoſe it is faſtened to the rider's 
heels, 

SPUR (V.) to excite, ftir up, puſh forward, 
call upon, encourage, &c. 

SPURGE (S.) an herb or plant, the juice 
whereof is of ſo hot and corroding à na- 
ture, that being dropped upon warts it eats 
them up. 

SPU'RIOUS (A.) falſe, counterfeit, pretended, 
of a baſtard race or kind, &c. 

SPU'RIOUSNESS (S.) baſeneſs of birth, 
counterfeitedneſs, a pretended imitation in- 
fre: d of the real thing. 

SPU'RKETS (S.) in Sbip-building, are the 
holes or ſpaces between the futtocks or rungs 
by the ſhips fides, afore and aft, above and 


below. 
5F 2 SPURN 
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SPURN (V.) to dſdzin, ſcorn, kick at, re- 
| 2painſt, &c, | 
RT or SPIRT (S.) a ſudden fit or action, 
„n doing any thing all of a ſudden, and the 


growing tired of it immediately after, &c. 
URT or SPIRT V, to caſt or eject wa- 


ter out of the mouth, with a ſmall, thin 


fresm, &c, 

SPY (S.] one ſet to watch the motions of an 

© army, or get intelligence of its deſign, 

ſtrength, &c. or to go up and down a na- 
tion or people, to hear and ſee their inclina- 
tions, actions, Ec. a 

SPY (V.) to diſcover, find out, or fee at a 
; diſtance, by earneſtly looking for or after. 

SQUAB (S.) a cuſhion, bolfter, &c, com- 

. monly ftuffed and quilted to lie flat in a win- 
dow ſeat, upon a couch, &c. alſo any perſon 
that is very fat and unweildy. 

SQUA'BBLE (S.) a _ wrapgle,. quarrel, diſ- 

pute, difference, &c. 

SQUADRON (S.) in an , is a body of 
horſe of an uncertain number, commonly 
between one and two hundred men, more or 

© Jeſs, as occafion may require, or the diſcretion 
of the general judges convenient; at Sea, it 
alſo conſiſts of an uncertain number of ſhips 
of war, as the occaſion may require. 

ALI (A.) deformed, ill-favoured, &c. 
-#lſo dirty, filthy, naſty, &c- among the 
_ Floriſts, thoſe leaves whoſe colows don't 

look bright, clear, and lively, are called 
| ſqualid. 

SQUALL or SQUAWL (V.) to ſcream, cry, 
or roar out ſuddenly, like a modeſt girl with 
whom ſomebody offers to act rudely, &c. 


> 


SQUALL (S.) at Sea, is a ſudden and violent 


b ſt of wind, ſhower of rain, &c. that is 
dut of ſhort continuance. 
SANDER (V.) to laviſh or ſpend money, 
time, &c. very idly, extravagantly, &c. 
A'NDERER (S.) a ſpendthrift, a fooliſh, 
idle, extravagant perſon, one who knows 
not the true uſe or value either of money or 
time, &c, 
UARE (S.) a geometrical figure compoſed 
ok four equal ſides that ſtand perpendicularly 
upon the points or extremities of each other, 
ſo that the boundary lines are parallel each 
to its * ſice, and the angles are all 
"Fight; alſo an inſtrument uſed by maſons, 
_ carpenters, &c, conſiſting of half a ſquare or 
two ſides, let perpendicularly one into an- 
other, which being applied to the fide of a 
"Kone, piece of timber, &c. will immediately 
© fhew whether it be ftraight or ſquare, Cc. 
Aſirdegy, it is an aſpe& where two planets 
go degrees diſtant, and deemed unfortu- 
nate, &c. in Building, it is a large area of 
ground, whereon four rows or ſides of houſes 
are built, which commonly have a garden, 
or walking place for the diverſion, and en- 
tertainment of the inhabitants in the middle, 
rai'ed in to keep off horſes, &c. ornamented 
with trees and parterres cut in the graſs, &c. 


SQU 


fuch 2s Hamwer- Square, Golden: Square om es 
io which, generally ſpeakiog, peogle ar with « 
firſt rauk and quality live; the Romer: b. | is cal 


— 


ſeveral of them for pub.ick buſineſt, as thy 
built- by Auguſtus, where they met to wok 
about war or peace, and to adjuſt the blen 
nity of a triumph, the generals bringing i 
ther the Randards they had taken froms 
enemy; here Mars had a temple, and ho 


into woun 
WIRT (v 
hrough tl 
hrough af 
aB(V.) 

bc, into a 


they ſometi mes had -racing, and oth I 
publick diverfions. oy 1 
Hollaw-ſpuare, troops drawn vp with A'BLE ( 


empty ſpace in the middle for the cola 
drums, and baggage, covered every way wi 
pikes to keep off horſes, &c. 


pſting. du 
A'BLE (S 
ich prop 


Long- ſquare, in Carpentry, Maſamy, & od. Kc. 
is the ſame with parallelogram in mu AB LIT 
SQUA*RENESS (S.) the quality of a bd Irmneſs, v 
whoſe ſides are even, ſtraight, and (qu, nels of 
SQUARE NUMBER (S.) in itami ACCA'T 
8 of any number multiplied | ayers ftril 
Itielt. kd. 
SQUA'RE ROOT (S.) a number which os ler 8 
tiplied ioto itſelf produces the original! 66d. &e, 
ber from which it was extracted or dum ACK (V. 
SQUA'RING (S.) in Mathematics, i; f ben, Kc. 
makiog a ſquare equal to ſome other f 10 or 87 
given. ream or | 
SQUASH (V.) to maſh, bruiſe, or ſqpern md, or U 
thing flat, as boiled apples, turnips, &, Bland 
SQUAT (V.) to fall dowa ſuddenly, ax | DIUM. 
or ſupport one's ſelf upoa one's knees ad much 
having the buttocks hanging lower « metimes i 
than the knees. rerciſes of 
SQUEAK or SQUEEK (S.) to cry out, ere perfor 
make a ſudden or ſhrill noiſe; alſo to cut arked or 
or declare how far myſelf or any one ell ances, w 
concerned in a plot, conſpiracy, &c. 4, ſome 
SQUE'AMISH (A.) ready to vomit, he hers two 
or diſcharge one's ſtomach of food, i ring to th 
c. one of a very tender or weak FF (S.) 
mach, &c, pport the 
SQUEEZE (V.) to preſs or graſp clo me, &c, f 
ther. ſick, at 
SQUIB (S.) a ſmall. fort of fire-work, fn c. is fixed, 
times called ſerpents, and made of el, a fp 
charcoal, &c. pounded and rammed in „that tre 
quill, reed, hollow tube of paper, &c. ſened, is 
SQUILLS (S.) fea onions that grow in ya try, it is 
and other parts, and uſed medicinaly Church F 
colds, coughs, and ſundry obftruftua er, | 
SQUINANCY (s.) a troubleſome diſcalr ale), city 
e quinſey, which principally ſettle 8 I|-boilt, | 
about the throat, occaſioning ſwelling ly ſeated 
inflammations to that degree, that 6 pood bridg 
times the patient can neither ſualos years, | 
breathe, : t is carr 
SQUINT (v.) to look awry with the *Wnty-town, 
to have the eyes diſtorted at laſt U prerned by 
pearance. o ſerjeants 
SQUIRE (S.) the next degree of hon to parlis 
low a knight, a title now commonly f om called 
to all juſtices of the peace, county F Ingeſt ſon 
men, &c, ves of thy 


SUI 


ST A 


WIRT ($.) en inftroment to throw out wa- | 
dr with a conſiderable force, which in Phy- 
| is called a ſyringe, uſed to infe& lotions 
into wounds, alcers, &c. | X 
WIRT (V.) to force water out of the mouth 
en rough the teeth or lips drawn together, or 
hovgh' any ſmall tube, & . 40 N 
40 (V.) to wound or thruſt a ſword, knife, 
bc, into a perſon, 0 
4B (.) a wound, oceaſioned by thruſting a 
lord, knife, &c. into a perſon. 
ABLE (A.) firm, reſolute, fixed, ſure, 
pſting, durable, &c. 
KLE (S.) a receptacle for horſes, furniſhed 
ith proper apartments, to contain their 


000, Ec. 

ALV or STA'BLENESS (S.) the 
irmoelſs, unmoveableneſs, conftancy, or fix- 
ess of any thing, 

aCCA'TO (S.) in Mufick, is when the 
hyers ſtrike the ſtrings very ſmart and diſ- 


2 a large pile of corn, bay, 


god. &c, 

n ACK (V.) to lay or pile up wood, hay, 
i ven, &c, in large and cloſe heaps. 

1 D or STADT. HOLDER (S.) the fu- 
ream or principal magiſtrate in the Nether- 
nt, or United Provinces, commonly called 
Wiland, 

'DIVM (S.) a Roman meaſure of length, 
kd much the fame with our furlong ; and 
metimes it means a place where publick 
rerciſes of ſtrength, agility, or manhood 
ere performed, ſuch as races, wreſtling, &c. | 
arked or divided into ſeveral lengths, or 
ances, with feats or refting-places at the 
id, ſome of the racers running but one, 
hers two furlongs, or fadiuns, Cc. ac- 
ring to their ability and ſtrength. 

FF (S.) a cane or tick to walk with, to 
pport the weak, and help the blind and 
me, &c, ſometimes it means the long pole 
ſick, at the end whereof an iron head, 
c. is fixed, to make the inftrument called a 
pow lin, a ſpear, a pike, &ec. alſo in a Gari- 
in , that tree, &c. to which the colours are 
ſtened, is called the fag-flaff; and in 
try, it is a ſet number of lines; and in 
Church Pſalms, it is two verſes, or eight 


ey, 
FFORD (S.) in Sraffrdſtire, was for- 
ly a city, but is now only an ancient, 
es 10 I|-boilt, borough-town, pleaſantly, but 
ly ſeated on the river Sto, over which is 
ood bridge 3 it jg very much increaſed of 
years, by reaſon of the clothing-trade 
t 1s carried on here, ard its being the 
aty-town, where the affizes are held; ir 
prerned by a mayor, recorder, town- clerk, 
o ſerjeants at mace, &c. it ſends two mem 


10 to parliament, and retains the ancient 
F m called Borougb- Engliſh, viz. that the 


Ingeſt ſon inherits the lands within the li- 
ws of the town, if the father dies in- 


| 


teſſate; it has two handſome churches, 2 
| free-ſchool, and a fine ſquare market- place, 
where ſtands the ſhire-hal! ; the frees are 
large, paved, and well-ordered ; diſtant from 
London 106 computed, and 135 meaſured 
miles, | 
STA'FFORDSHIRE (S.) is fituate much a- 
bout the middle of England, is bonnded on 


the north with ' Darbyſbire and Cheſhire, 


and that in a triangular point, where 
three tones are pitched for the boundaries 
of theſe counties 3 it is parted from Dar- 
ire on the eaſt with the Dozwe and the 
rem; the ſouth is bounded with Far- 
wick and Worceflerſhires ; and the weſt butteth 
sgainſt Sbrepfbirs; it is in the form of a 
logs enge, being pointed at both ends, and 
broadeſt in the middle, from north to ſouth 
44 miles long, and from eaſt to weſt 27 
miles broad, and 140 miles in circumference; 
the air is good, and very healthful, but very 
ſharp in the north and moor-land, where the 
ſnow lieth long, and the wind bloweth cold 3 
the foil, in thoſe parts, is barren of corn, 
or good graſs, but yields iron, copper, and 
coal-mines, and alſo lead and alabafter ; the 
middle is more level and woody ; but the 
ſouth is very plenteous, both in corn and paſ- 
turage ; the river Trent, which is exceeding 
fall of varions excellent forts of fiſh, water- 
ing this county, keeps it always green, and 
if it overflows the meadows in the month of 
April, renders them exceeding fruitful all the 
year after ; it has 18 market-towns, 150 
pariſhes, 24,000 houſes, and about 190,009 
inhabitants, 


STAG (S.) a red male deer of five years old 3 


 emblematically, it ſometimes ſignifies fear, and 
at other times ſwiftneſs, &c. 

STA'GARITE (S.) the famous philoſopher 
Ariftetle, ſo called from Stagira, a town in 
Macedonia, the place of his nativity. 

STAGE (S.) ſometimes fignifies the ſeveral 
diſtances a journey is divided into for the caſe 
and accommodation of the traveller; ſome- 
times that part of a theatre where the actors 
exhibit the play ; alſo any place advanced or 
raiſed above the ground with a floor of boards, 
&c, for the conveniency of prize fighters, 
mouritebanks, tumblers, &c, to ſhew their 
dexterity» 

STA'GGER (V.) to reel to and fro, by reaſon 
of ftrong liquors affecting the head, &c. 
alſo to be wavering, or doubtfu] what to 
do, to be irreſolute or unfixed in a man's 
principles, &c. . 

STA'GGERS (S.) a diſeaſe in horſes, much 
like the vertigo in men. : 

STA'GNANT (A.) ftanding, without motion, 
like water that has no courſe to run off, as 
in pools, &c. | 

STA'GNATE (V.) to flop a thing in motion, 
to ſtand fill, to want freedom of motion, 
like the blood when coagulated, &c, ; 

STAID (A.) fober, grave, ſedate, wiſe, and 

thought- 


— 
— 


— — 
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4 thoughtfol, in carriage and behaviour, 
STAIN (S.) a ſpot, mark, or blemiſ in cloth, 

ſilk, &c. 

AIN (V.) to dye or paint with various co- 

lours 3 alſo to ſpot, ſmear, ſp.il, or daub a 
cutious ſilk, cloth, &c. allo to blemiſh or hurt 
- -4 perſon's character. 
STAINS. or STANES (S.) in Middleſex, a 

pretty large town, pleaſantly built on the fide 
of the Thames, over which it hath a wooden 
bridge z the market is weekly on Friday; it 
-| governed by two conſtables, and four head- 
-/, boroughs, and being a lordſhip belonging to 
ebe crown, the officers are appointed by his 
|, majeſty's ſteward; diſtact from Lend 1 5 
-.- computed, and 19 meaſured miles, 
ST AIRS (S.) regular ſleps made ia a building, 
- 46 aſcend or deſcend by. 
STAKE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmith's anvil, 
or thick iron, that he hammers his work 
on; ſometimes a thick Giek in a hedge to 


flaſten the twigs to, &c. ſometimes a pledge, 


or ſum of money. put down to be played for, 
at ſome game, &c. or upon account of 2 
wager, &c. alſo a ſmall ſlice of meat to be 
boiled before. or on the fire, when a perſon 
Cannot or will not ſtay till a regular joint is 
boiled or roaſted, &c. | 
STAKE (V.) to pleige or put down money, or 
any other valuable matter to be played for at. 
ſome game, &c. alſo to hazard or venture any 
thing. &c, 121 
STALE (A.] any thing that is not freſh, new. 
or fit for uſe, as bread or-meat unſalted; that 
bas been kept eight or ten days, more ar 
\ Jef, ccc. old news, &c. beer, wine, &c. that 
ds growiog eager, &c. 


STALE (S.) the urine of cattle, efpecially of 


horſes, 
£TALE (V.) to vaid urine, to piſs, &c. 


STALK (s.) the ſtem or trunk of a tree, 


fler, plant, &c. that immediately receives 
the nouriſhment from the root, and diffuſes it 
to all the parts, branches, flowers, or fruit 
thereof, 5 


| STALK (V.) to walk along in a flow or ma- 


jeſtick manner. 


STA'LKING-HORSE (s.) a horſe bred up 
for game, to go a fowling, &c. alſo any one 


that is abſolutely at the command of an- 
other, &c. 

STALLS.) a fmall room, ſhop, or place for 
one perſon only in a. fair, but moſt common- 


ly under-a window, &c. of a houſe for a 


taylor, cobler, &c. to work in; allo the place 


appointed for each perſon; belonging to the | 
knights of the garter at their creation, &c, 
alſo a place in a ſtable to fat oxen, horſes, &c. 
STALL (V.] to over-fecd, to make fat, to 
ſtuff, &c. * | 
STA'LLAGE (S.) rent or money pai 
for the uſe of a tall in a fair, 2 
inn, &c- 


STA'LLED (A.). fatted up for the market, | 
over- fed, or ſtuffed; alſo ſurfeited, or made 


ST A 
much often of it. 


ties in p-neration- work. 
STAT MFORD (S.) in Lincolnſtire, is 


was apain handſomely re-built, and 


ward IIId's time it was alſo an vning 
the remains of two colleges being fill y 
ſen; it is at preſent a fair, well bulk. 
wealthy town, conſiſting of ſeveral fi 
which are fix pariſhes 3 it is governel! 
mayor, aldermen, recorder, and come 
council; it is a borough-town that h 
great privileges, fuch as ſending two meal 
to parjiamert, of being freed from the 


riff's juriſdiction, and from being imp 


on juries out of the town, to have then 


of all writs, to be freed from all lord 


nants and their muſters, and of hui 
militia of the town commanded by thei 


officers, the mayor being the kiog 
heuten?nt, and immediately under bi 


ty's command, and to be eſteemed [+ 


the liberties and juriſdi tion of the tou 
ſecond man in the kingdom; all thel 


leges, and many more, were confimel 
them by charter granted by EAun 


am? 1461; it has a very fine foe: 


conſifting of · ſixe arches, over the rin] 
land, which is now made navigabl:, ad 
caſions a go d trade, eſpecially in mal 
free · ſlone; the town-hall is in the n 
of the gate at the end of the bridge; 
are weekly two markets on Money 
Friday ; here is one remarkable cuſon 


viz. that the younger ſons inherit whi 


poſſeſſed in this manor; diſtant fron 
69 computed, and 83 meaſured mik. 
STA'MINA (S.) with the Florift, ar 


fine threads or hairs that grow up in 


fide of the flowers encompaſſing the 
and which have the apices growing 
tops or ends, 


flouncing mare, or over grown robul 


STA'MMER (V.) to heſitate, falter, « 


ter in one's ſpeech. 
STA'MMERER (S.) a ftutterer or fal 


STA'MMERING (S.) befitating, 


or ſtuttering in ſpeech. 


STAMP (V.) to firike or beat the 
with one's foot; alſo to pound, bu 
beat any thing to pieces in a mill, &. 
to impreſs or make a mark with 4 


hammer, &c. 


| to lath any particular food, by eating 


STALLION (S.) a ſtone horſe kept ſur by 
ing; alſo a man that pretencs to grey 


ancient town, placed in an angle of the g 
os juſt vpon the edge of Lincenfoin, | 
thamptoaſhire, and Nutlandſbire; abi i 
years ago it wes burnt down by the Dos, 
being then a flouriſhing city; after whit 


1 


and tenements the fathers dying intelat 


STA'MMEL or STRA'MMEL (5): 


upon any thing, 19 
or diſtinguiſh it — all others f l. 
kind, &c, 11 


up ( 
or, &c 
ken of 
2nal for 
ater ma 
on, Et. 
refſed m: 
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Ap s.) a noiſe or blow given upon the 
bor, Kc. with one's foot, ſometimes as a 
ven of rage, anger, &c. ſomet mes as 2 
nal for a ſervant, &c. aſſo a mark or cha- 
der made upon a ſeal, hammer, marking- 
un, Kt. for yarious purpoſes ; alſo the im- 
eſſed mark itſelf, &c. 


„rc w.) to op a flax of blood, &c. 
the I6 to ceaſe lowing, running, &c. 
cn (4.) fedfaft, truc-hearted, tho. 
"1 


wel- poced, good, firm, &c. 
\NCHIONS (S.) pieces of timber that 


b hooſes, &c. 

4NCHNESS (S.) firmneſs, goodneſs, fin- 
erenely, honeſty, Ke. 

AND (s.) 2 ſtop, pauſe, doubt, or unſet- 
Leſs of mind or reſolution ; alſo a frame 


55 ſet a baſon, cheſt of drawers, &c. on; 
oy ' Io a ſtop or oppoſition to a party either in 


e church or fate, 

AND (V.) to bear one's feet, to ſtay 
r top motion, to ceaſe or leave off a buſi- 
ef, Ec. alſo to bear or receive the ſhock or 
poſition of an enemy. 

ANDARD (S.) the chief or principal en- 
bon of a royal army or fleet; alſo a fixed 
echt or meaſure for all others to be made 
r tried by; alſo the particular degree of 
Inenefs for the gold and filver coin of this 
ingdom, which is 22 parts or carats of 
ure gold, and two parts or catacts of cop- 
r; and for filver, it is 37 parts of pure 
ver, and three parts of copper melted toge- 
er into a maſs, ard fo firſt caſt, and then 


* awa into proper lengths and thickneſs by a 
* i and then punched out into blanks for 
* nens, half-guineas, crowns, half-crowns, 


lllings, ſixpences, &c. which are afterwards 
hmped with the reigning prince's head on 
ne fide, and the arme, &c, quartered on 
be other, which being milled or lettered up- 
jo the edges, is the current coin of the king- 


om. 

ANDISH (S.) a neceſſary utenſil that holds 
Ak, ſand, wax, wafers, pens, &c. 
A'NDON (s.] in Hertfordſoire, a ſmall 
dun, whoſe market is weekly on Friday; 
tant from Lendon 25 computed, and 29 
heaſured miles. 

ANDROP or STAINTHORPE (S.) in 
Purbam, is a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
eakly on Saturday. | 
ANEFILES (S.) card-makers patterns made 
| paſteboard, &c, cut into proper ſhapes, 
drough which they colour their cards. 
ANHOPE (S.) in Durban, a ſmall town, 
Rute among parks, whoſe market was for- 


7 meaſured miles, 

ANLEY (S.) in Gloucefterſoire, a ſmall 
"wn, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 
tant from Londen 83 computed, and 100 
kalured miles. | 


- 


ber weekly on Tueſday, but is now diſ- 
ei; diſtant from Lendon 196 computed, and 
| 


port the waſte trees in ſhipe, and timbers | 


— 


STA 

STANNARIES (S.) thoſe mines or places 
where tin is dug, which in England is prin- 
cipally in the county of Cormoal!, F 

STANTON (S.) in Lincal»ſbire, n ſerafl 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Monda 
diſtant from London 108 computed, and x 
meaſured miles. 10 

STA'NZA (S.) a particular ſet of Iaes in 
poetry, where the ſenſe is compleat, and ter- 
minited with a full point, and the medſures 
rep*ated. | | 

STA'PLE (S.) ſometimes fignifies a publick 
town or market, where there are publick 
warehouſes to lay up commod'ties for fale, 
exportation, &c, ſomerimes it means fuch 
commodities as are not ſubject eafily to ſpoil, 
waſte, decay, &c. or ſuch as are commonly 
and readily ſold in the market, or expotted 
abroad; and ſometimes it means an iron faſ- 
tening for a door, which by being drove or 
ſcrewed into the wood receives the locles, 
bolts, bars, pins, &c. of the windows, doors, 
&e. to keep them faft. 

STARCH (S.) ſometimes means the coagulated 
lumps, &c. made of fine flour, &c. and 
ſometimes a thin ſort of paſte with which 
women ſtiffen their linen, laces, &c. 

STARCH (V.) to ſtiffen with farch, or make 
lace, fine linen, c. fit to wear, as head- 
clothes, ruffles, &c. 

STA'RCHED (A.) made ſtiff with arch ; 
alſo very reſerved, ſtiff, or unflexible in tem- 
per, behaviour, or diſpoStion, &c, 

STARE (S.) the name of a bird, by ſome 
called a ſtarling, and whoſe property it is to 
whiſtle very loud, &c. 

STARE (V.) to look ſtedſaſtly or earneftly at 
a perſon, to look wild, ſurprized, or mad- 
diſh, with the eyes firetched open, &c. oc- 
caſioned by a furprize, &c. 

ST A'ROSTY (S.) in the Poli Policy, are 
ſuch eſtates, precincts, and juriſdictione, 
which their kings beſtow at pleaſure, pro- 
vided it is to the natives; formerly they were 
part of the demeſnes of the crown, but now 
the kings have only reſerved to themſelves 
and their ſucceſſors the right of nominating 
to theſe baronies, and teſtowing them upon 
hem he pleaſes, and that during a vacancy 
the revenue ſhould belong to the public ex- 
chequer ; the farofties are alſo charged with 
a tax or rent, which make the fourth part of 
the annual revenue; this tax, together with 
what is levied upon church-eſtates, furniſhes 
the arſenals, provides artillery, and fubfiſts 
the Paliſþ horſe, or gendarmery 3 there are 
two forts of flareflizs, one without, the other 
with juriſdiction, the laſt has a court of juſ- 
tice called Grode, where cauſes are tried and 
enrolled; theſe flaroſties have power to try 
perſons for their lives, though the proprietors 
are but plaia gentlemen, for which reaſon 
neither women nor young perſons are capable 


of holding chem. 
Ser STARRY 
T * 


| 


— — — ca — 


— 2 coat coocous 


STA 


STARRY (a.) full of, or repleniſhed, with STATE (S,).the coodition or dente 


— 8) the luminous, (mall, ſparkling, 
fiery bodies that we fee in the heavens in the 
8 which we commonly divide into 

— toandriey, which laſt are called 

i planets ; the fixed flars appear as tho" they 

were fixed to the 3 

Den were rea thought ſo to be z the an- 
dents thought the whole number of fars in 

-- the firmament that were viſible was about 

02, the reſt being called by them cloudy, 
and confuſed fireaks of light ; but by the 
2 affiftanee of the / teleſcope lately invented, a 

great many more have been diſcovered, ſo 

75 Wer dead f 43 confillations of the an- 

cients, the moderna make 64, viz, 12 in 
the Zodaick (commonly called the 12 ſigns) 

23 on the netth- ſide of the equator, and 29 

en the ſouth- ide, which are — 

into fix fizes or magnitudes, according to their 
appearance to the eye, which may not be 
veal, but owing to their diſtance, and 
. - thoſe which to the naked eye appear leaſt, 
22 in reality, be the ah) yr the 
lyphicks, it is the emblem of prudence, 


— 
it has ordinarily but five points, if it exceeds 
that number they muſt be ſpecified ; in Bla- 
ny, and by the ke Kader 
muſt not exceed 16. 
Failing or foooting Stars, certain enhala- 
.;, tons, or fiery meteors enk indled in the air, 
anqd by the motion thereof carried from place 
to place, appearing to the eye like a tar... 
Fixed Stars, thoſe that keep conſtantly 
the ſame diſtance in regard of one another, 
and theſe are imagined to be ſont, and to 
Stine by their own light; but by - reaſon of 
their immenſe diſtance from us, appear like 
O many ſtars; the place in which they are 
fixed, is what fome call the firmament. 
START (S.) a ſudden leap or jump, a motion 
occaſioned by fear, or fright, c. 
START Ls 
fright, ſurprize, noiſe, &c. alſo to propoſe a 
. queſtion or ſubject to diſpute upbo; alſo to ſet 
dot or begin a race upon a ſignal given; in 
Hunting, it is to force a hare out of her 
ſeat; and in the Brewer Trade, it is to ſup- 
ply a cuſtomer with a cellar of beer, ale, 
. in order to keep, ſettle, and refine. ſome 
months before it be drawn, c. 
STA'RTLE (V.) to be ob frightened, to 
tremble or ſhake for fear, e 
STA'RDLISH or STA'RTLY (A) fearful, 
R re * 440. Ry 
/ noiſe, &c. 
A UP P(V.) to gr, re, or Et vp 


Samples 44 7 0 or cauſe any |, 


thing to periſh for want of ſood, raiment, or 
ſupplies of other neceſſaries, 


is the rule of all virtue: z in Heraldry, | 


to leap- or move by a ſudden | 


- greſſive motion in its orbit; in Trad, i 


STA 


any thingy/ alſo the pomp or m * 
of a prince, or great ru al 
or government of a baden, &e 
. 
to or put a 
tbiog 40 rishe, to tell 82 


circumſtances of an 


_ Anſwered, 
STA'TELINESS of pride, havglticel, 
s pomp, & $randeur, 
STATELY (A.) OO lofty, 


proud, haughty,, 
STATES-GENERAL (8) the aſemy 

2 
STATESM AN (S.) one that has a uy 
the management of the publick afin 
a nation, &c, 0.008 that is ſkilled þ 
btical affaire, 
|STA'TICKS ( (S.) at part of ſpecylatie 
thematicks that concerns itſelf about 4 
properties of heavineſs or lightneſs of | 
as they relate to one another, &c, 
STATION (S.) che poſt, condition « 
in life, that any perſon occupies or 
440 the place in which a perſon 1 fu 
appointed, -a road for ſhips, &c, amo 
Roman Catbolicks, a chapel or oratory 
Painted to pray in, in order to gain f 
tencm, &c. in Surveying, it is the f 
fixed upon by the artiſt to uſe his inh 
| ments, and make his obſervations; i 
mmy, it is the two points in which the g 
are at the greateſt diſtance from the lus 
STA'T!ONARY (S.) in Afironony, is la 
- a planet that is ſa fixed or ſettled in 2 
that to a beholder here on earth, it x 
to Nand Rill for ſome time, without any 


ſuch goods or merchandise as are ul 
ſchools, compting- 22 &c, ſuch u 
quills, paper, books, &c 

STA'TIONER (S.) a tradeſman that & 
paper, quills, ink, books, &c. 

2 ARY (S.) one that makes er 6 

ages in, wood, ſtone, &c. 

STA'TUE (S.) any fort of image of 
— of men or. beaſts in wood, | 
metal, &c. 

Acbillean fatur, is one that repreſent 
great hero or general, from Achille, as 
great numbers of ſtatues erected in 
him all over Greece; thoſe that are em 
ciſt in Roman habits; are called Rant 
tues, though made to repreſent the ki 

' . Great Britain, &c. 


STA/ANELING: (s.) a poo; denn, meager, 
wekly, fickly, unthriving - perſon, creature, 
-& thiags 


5 


| 


: 


Equeſftrign flatue one that repre dn to ch; 
2 — other great man on 1 wy 
8.) 

Kallen, was that iv ral In operat 
VB 10d 80% "2! eredy it 


its mouth, 


f any perſon. | 


lace ; alſo to ſtop or wait for a perſon while 


STE 


0 thed. 90 
aulick flatue, one that caſts water out 
955 &c, or that is placed to adorn 
fountain, &c. 5 
\TURE-(S.)"the height, bulk, or fize 
A'TUTE (S.) « publick law, ordinance, 
tee, or act of parliament, &c. | 
AVE (V.) to knock, break, or beat to 
des a caſ tub, ſhip, &c. that is made 
p of of many ſingle pieces. 
AVES (S.) boards appropriated to the uſe of 
making caſks, &c, 
AY (V.) to remain, continue, or abi de in a 


ne is travelling, &c, alſo to for bear or give 
perſon time to pay a debt, &c. ally to 
z0p up or ſupport a perſon, &c. 

AY (S.) a prop or ſupport to any thing; 
oa ſtop, delay, or continuance. ' 

AYS S.) in a Ship, are certain ropes to 
rp the mat from falling aft, forward or 
ver- board, which are faſtened to all maſts, 
maſts, and flag-ftaves, but the ſprit · (ail 
pp-maſt ; alſo pieces of wood fo contrived as 
þ keep bells up an end that are ringing, to 
ve eaſe and reſt to the riogers, that they 
uy not be put to the trouble of raifi-g 
hem every time they are minded to ring; 
o a garment made of buckram covered 
ith Gilk, &. and filled with ſlips of whale- 
re, to fit a woman from the ſhoulders 
the waiſt, which being laced tizht, ſhapes 
dem handſomely, and keeps their breaſts 
um ſwagging. . 

EAD (S.) place, room; alſo the ſurety or 
orn'y for another. N 

'ADY (A) unmoveable, conſtant, true, 
Wlote, fire, or firm. 

A (v.) a word of command given by 
de condor to the ſteerſman of a ſhip, to 


rings in and out. 
AK or STAKE (S.) a thin ſlice of meat 


ently, 
AL (V.) to take away the property of 
_ either by open violence, or pri 


tely. 

ALTH (Part.) any thing done privately, 
ty, or unknown to ſome perſons who 
concerned therein. 

Au (S.) a vapour or ſmoke that ariſes 
Im a warm humid matter. 

AM v.) to emit or fend forth ſmoke or 
pour like hot, boiling liquor. 

VFAIT (A.) firm, ture, immoveable, 
Hat, reſolute, that cannot be wrought 
DN to change their minds, troe, loyal, &c. 
ID S.) a horſe. 

EL (S.) iron changed or converted by cer- 
i operations of fire, and other ipgredients, 


þ her upon the courſe free from yaws or 


t off a large joitt, in order to be dreſſed | 


. than if natd⸗ 
rally is. a 

STEEL (A.) any ching impregnated with 
made up of ſteel. | 

STEEL-Y A'RDS (S.) a balance for weighing 
things of different weights by one fingle 
weight only, which confiſts of a rod of - 
iron or ſteel about a yard more or leſs long, 
divided into ſeveral parts or diviſions, and 
ſupported by a ring at or near one end, which 
is confidered ag a center, and by moving the 
weight farther or nearer it becomes heavier 
or lighter, — 5 

STEEP (A) much ſlant, like 
a high nt, — afnns | 

STEEP (V.) to foak any thing in liquor to 
make it (oft, or impregnate it with the li- 
quor, &c; 

STEE'PLE (S.) an ornamental to 

; a church, commonly at the weſt end, prin- 
cipally dehgned to hold or contain the bell? > 
and theſe are uſually ſpires or towers, the 

 firit are of a conical form, the latter ſquares 

STEE'PNESS (S.) the condition of a hill, &c. 
that is very high and hard to aſcend, 

STEER (S.) .a young ox. 2 

STEER (V.) to guide, conduct, or regulate 2 
ſhip in the water, ſo that it may go from 
one place to another in the leaſt time, and 
with moſt eaſe; alſo to manage any buſi- 
neſs or affair, &c. ' 

SEE'RAGE (S.) the room or place in the 
bulic- head of the great cabbin of a ſhip, 
where the fteerſman fits to manage the 
helm; alſo the act of ſteering or guiding 
the ſhip. 

STEE'RSMAN (S.) he who ſteers or guides 
the ſhip through ſ-as, rivers, &c. 

STEGANO'GRAPHY (9$.) the art of com- 
municating one's mind to another in a ſecret 
manner, ſo that none but ſuch as have the 

| key, can readily explain the meaning or in- 
tenticn of the characters made uſe of; and 
though this has been long known and prac- 
tiſed in the world, yet Tritlemius appears to 
have been the firſt that publiſhed the rules 
thereof, in his famous treatiſe of ſtenography, 
ſince whom, ſeveral have wrote to explain 
and improve him. 

'SSTELO'GRAPHY D a writing or inſcrip« 

tion upon a pillar, &c. x 

STEM (S.) the ftock or ſtalk of a tree, plant, 
flower, &c. that bears up and ſupports the 

leaves, fruits, &c. alſo the race of pedigree 
of a family; in a Ship, it is that great tim- 
ber which comes compaſſing from the keel, 
wherein it is ſcarfed up before the fore- 
caſtle, and this it is that guides the rake of 
the ſhip. 

TEM (V.) to ſtop, refift, bear up againft, 
prevent or hinder ſome things being done. 

STENO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of ſhort- hand 


writings | 


STENTO/RIAN (A.) loud, noiſy, boiſterous, 


. 


leredy it becomes cloſer-pored, harder and | 


0 


the & 
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STENTOROPHO'NICK TUBE (S.) an in- [STEW'ARD (S.) one who has the cy , 


ſtrument uſed at ſea, in an army, &. 
commonly called à ſpeaking trumpet, by 
which the voice of the ſpeaker may be 
heard much farther than the natural voice 
poſſibiy cin. 

STEP (S.) a ftair or convenience to aſcend or 
deſcend by; alſo the ſpace or diſtance that a 
wan takes or makes at each ſtride with his 
legs; in 2 Ship, it is that piece of timber 

that is faſlened to the keelſon, or wherein 
the main-maſt, miſſen-maſt, fore-maſt, and 
the capſtan doth ſtand. | 

STEP (V.) to move, wall, or go forward, 

by ſetting one foot before the other alter- 
nately. 

STEP-FA'THER or MO'THER (S.) the 
man or woman that marries the mother 
or father of children born before ſuch 
marriage. | 

STERCORA'TION (S.) a dunging or ma- 
nuring of land, &c. 

STEREOGRA'PHICAL (A.) ſomething be- 
longing to the art of ſhadows, or r 
the forms of ſolids upon a plane. h 

STEREO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
or finding the contents of ſolids, ſometimes 
called gouging, &c. | 

STERIL (A.)] barren, unft uit ful, that yields 


* 
* 


or brings forth nothing to pet fection; alſo} 


dry, empty, ſhallow. _ 

STERTLITY or STE'RILNESS (s.) barreu- 
veſs, unfruitfulneſs, &c, 

STERLING or STA'RLING (S.) the name 
of a ſmall bird, much valued for its fine mu- 
ſical note; alſo the name of the true current 
coin of England,” when made of its exact 
flandard for finenefs, 

STERN (A.) fierce, ſevere, crabbed, grim, 


angry, c. | 
STERN (S.) a term among Hunters for the 
tail of a grey-hound or wolf ; in a Sbip, 
ſometimes it means the whole hindermoſt 
part of a ſhip, and fometimes only the outer- 
_ moſt abaft. 
 STERNUTA'TION (CS.) ſneezing, or for- 
cibly driving out of the head ſome ſharp mat - 
ter, which vellicates and diſturbs the nerves 
and fibres. a 
STERNU “TATORT (A.)] any thing that 
provokes ſneezing, by raiſing a convulfive 
motion in the tunicks of the brain. 
STERQUYILINUS (S.) an imaginary deity 
the antients invoked when they were dunging 
* that land, as the ſuper-intendant over thoſe 
+ elrairs. 
.STE'VENEDGE (S.) in Eerferdſbire, a ſmall 
.. .. town, whoſe church is bui't on an hill, its 
market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
baer 25 computed, and 32 meaſured 
_ STEW{V.) to pak or boil a thing lowly or 
75 gentiy for a conſiderable time over a mode- 
yo”; Sarde | 


STEW (S) „ proper phee w kerp ah alive, 


| 
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ſmoke, 
ſuppr-fs 


management of another perſon's eſtate 8 
in a Ship, be is the purſer's deleg te, t, f. 
that the bread, and other ſtores, be n 
diſtributed to the men, and carefully yy 
in the hold, &c. 

Lord High Stetuard F England, is aw 
porary officer, who is appointed to officizey 
a corcnation, the trial of a nobl-man 6 
bigh treaſon, &c. which being ended, 
commiſſion expires, he breaks his wand, u 
ſo puts an end to his authority, 
STEW ARDSHIP.{S,) the employment, 
fineſs, or office of a ſteward. 
STEWS (S.) any publick and allowed ple 


lewd women to refide in with impunity, 1 LE. 
lowed in foreign countries to this dy, ant 4 
Ergland till the time of Herry Vfl e 
about the time of the reformation ; this u GM. 
in or near that place in Soutbewark, wow vi marks © 
garly called the Mint. jog on t. 
STEY'NING or STE'NING (s.) ] 
rongh-town in Suſſex, that ſends two nn ous 
bers to parlia ment, whoſe market is well ans 
on Friday, beſides which it has a me 
market, on the ſecond Wedneſtzy d tm 
month, for cattle, which is pretty larg, eh th 
alſo 3 fairs for cattle, fat ard em; ez 
was formerly a very large town, but i n 
much decreaſed, having but about 150 fn 0, th 
lies, of which there are only about ont 9 2 
are qualified to vote for parliament · mea, OM A 
are all ſuch as live in a burgage-tenure, 
being a legal inhabitant in the pu, A 
charged to the church and poor; it —_— 
magiſtrate is a conſtable, who prefidao — y 
and determines elections, who did h. 8 
riouſly partial in the year 1710, that! 5 (5 
corporation was ſilenc d for bribery in that * pin 
fair, but has ſince got its ancient pig -&Þ 1 
gain; diftant from Londen 40 computd, vr 
47 meaſured miles. metim: 
STI'BIUM (S.) the ſame with anti r writin 
which is a mineral of a metallick un april 
conſiſting of a mineral ſulphur, party * - 
pure, and approaching to that of eld, > [LL * 
red colour, and partly of a combuſtive,c gol ; 
mon ſulphur, and of a great quant ILL A 
liginous, indigeſted, metallick mer), t buſtle. 
ticipating of the nature of lead, and ft, 8. 
a terreſtrial ſubſtance mixed with a litk# miſts 
that commonly ſold in ſhops is melts, * liquor 
made into a pyramidal form. ILL (P 
STICK (S.) a piece of wood, comma ow, Ke 
ſmall ſize, though ſometimes a uber ILLBO 
is called a Pick of timber; alſo a ws nt deat 
STICK (V.) to cleave or adhere to a7 ind mic 
alſo to thruſt any ſharp- pointed wap „et. 
into any thing. rr 
STI'CKLE (V.) to contend earneff 0T. .- 
nuouſly for any thing, to be LUN fi 
perſon's intereſt, &c. tedneſ; 
| STI'CKLER (s.) one that contend UTS($ 
| lion's fe 


,/ a6 always ready for us, 


i 


F 


„n een 2eadous for a perſon, exuſe, ot 


any s { 
cer (A.) of a clammy nature, apt to 
are or adhere to any thing. 
rr (a.) rigid, ſevere, auſtere in temper, 
3: b-haviour ; alſo that which will not bend, 
or be olige. Kc. 
'FFEN (V.) to make or grow inflexible, 
or that is difßcult to be bent. 
rr GALE OF WIND (S.) among the 
gain. is a ſtrong or hard one. : 
[FLE (V.) to ſuffocate, or choak with 
ſmoke; Ec. alſo to hide; ſecrete, conceal, or 
ſuppr-fs any thing. z 
ILE JOINT (S.) in Farriery, is the firſt 
hurt or bending next to the buttock, and 
above the thigh. ; 
'GMA'S (s.) ſometimes means publick 
marks of infamy or diſgrace, ſuch as burn- 
ing on the hand, face, &c, for crimes com- 
mitted ; and ſometimes marks of Navery or 
bondage 3 and ſometimes thoſe incifions that 
the heathens made upon their fleſh in honour 
f ome falſe deity; and theſe were made 
metimes with an hot iron, end ſometimes 
with the puncture of fine need!es, which 
ere afterwards filled with a fine powder of 
ious colours; ſame among the Chriſtians 
blo, eſpecially in the eaſt, and the pilzrims 
t Jeruſalem, uſe it, by having a crucifix, 
re. made upon their arms, breaſt, &c. 
'GMATIZE (V.) to ſet a mark of infa- 
y upon a perſon, by burning him on the 
hand, face, &c. for erimes; alſo to give a 
ern a bad character, by reporting him 
puilty, or accuſing him of ill practices. 
ILE (S.) ſometimes means the entrance in- 
o, or common puting of fields, made with 
eps to go over, poſts to go through, &c. 
netimes the iron wire, &c, in a ſun- dial, 
hat caſts the ſhadow upon the hour ; and 
metimes the manner of a perſon's ſpeaking 
r writing upon any ſudject; in Jeinery, it is 
n upright piece which gces from the bottom 
0 the top in a wainſ-qtting. 
LL (V.) to buſh or make quiet, to appeaſe 
noiſe, or ſatisfy a perſon's anger, &c, 
Tr { A) quiet, ealy, that makes no noiſe, 
r * 5 


ILL (S.) an alembiclke or inflroment uſed by 
bymiſts, &c. to extract the ſpirits out of 
ny liquor, flowers, fruits, &c. 

ILL (Pub) yet, to this time or inſtant, 
bow, Kc. { 
ILLBORN (s.) a child that is brought 
Th dead. 

ILLEN or STI'LLING (s.) a frame or 
TE to put barrels of driak, or wine 
5 (8.) a dagger, tuck, or ſhort 
LINESS (s.) quietneſs, filentaeſs, con- 


tedneis Ec. 


ES & Nicks with proper places to put a 


0 * t | 
e let in, to walk with in dirty places | 


| 


STO 
| &e. but more for ſport than real uſes 


excite, &c. 


STIMULATION (s.) a puſhing, forcing ob, 


or forward. 


uneaſy. 

STING (S.) the venomous part of ſome in- 
ſecte, and other creatures bodies, &c- in 

the ſhape of a ſpear, by which they defend 
themſelves, and frequently kill their ene - 
mies, &c. 

STI'NGO (S.) very ſtrong drink, wine, of 
other ſpirituous liquor. 

STIUNGY (A.) covetous, near, mean- ſpirited, 
of a diſhonourable temper, and niggardly diſ- 
poſition. 

STINK (V.) to emit an unſavoury or di ſagree- 
able ſmell. 

STINK (S.) a ftench, a noiſome, rank, or 
diſagreeable ſmell. 

STINT (V.) to limit, or appoint, what a per- 
ſon may, or may not do, | 

STI'PEND (S.) an allowance, wages, ſalary, 
or income. 

STIPE'NDIARY (S.) one who ſerves for wa- 
es, hire, or a ſettled reward, | 
STI'PTICK (S.) a medicine endowed with the 

property of ſtopping blood. 

STIPULATE (V.) to ſettle the terms of a 
bargain or agreement, upon which ſuch or 
ſuch a thing ſhall be done or forborn. 

STIPULA'TION (S.) an article or agreement 
to be inſerted into a contr-ct; the rondction 
upon which a thing may, or may not be 
done. | 

STIR (V.) to move, excite, buſtle, buſy, or 
concern one's ſelf in an aff ur. 

STIR (S.) a diſturbance, buſtle, noife, hur- 

„ &c., 

STIRRUP (V.) to threſh or beat a perſon 
with a ſhoe-maker's ftirrup, 

STTRRUP (S.) the ſtep or ftay faſtened to a 
horſe's ſaddle, to aſſiſt one to aſcend his back, 
or keep one ſteady on it; allo an inſtrument 
uſed by ſhoe-makers to put over their knee, 

and under their foot, to hold their work 
tight upon their knee, 

STITCH (s.) a fingle operation of the needle, 
awl, &c. alſo a ſharp, pricking pain in the 
fide. 

STITCH (v.) to ſew or faſten things together 
with a needle, aw], &c. 

STYVER (S.) a Duteb coin, near five farthings 
ſterling in value. 

STOAK or STOKE (V.) to fiir up, rake, 
cook, feed, and look after a great fire, ſuch 
as brewers, diftillers, glaſs-houſes, &c. vie. 

STOA'KER or STO'KER (S.) one who tends 

and looks after a brewer's, &c. fire. 

STOCK (S.) the trunk. or body of a tree; a 

© "fond of money, or quantity of goods ; alſo a 

family, race, or generation of perſans; alſo 

the wooden part of a gun, an 8 


86380 CK 


STIMULATE (V.) to egg on, ſpur, fiir up, 


STING (V.) to prick, wound, or cauſe pain. 
with a fling; to make a perſon fret, or be 
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STock (V.) in feveral Trader, is to fit proper 
Wooden parts to th metal ones, 28 of a muſ- 
ket, a piſtol, &c. in Gaming, to put the 
_ cards. together: egaig without playing them; 
[allo to lay ina large quantity of any ſort of 
e G e 1 0 
$TO'CK-BRIDGE (s.) in Hampfhire, is a 
noted thorough-fare- town, in the ſouth- 
weſtern road, and has ſeveral. good inns, for 
the entertainment of man and horſe; it was 
formerly @ market-town, but now through 
- ks the maiket is diſcontinued, and 
though it is a borough-town that returns two 
members to. parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, &c./ yet it is ſo mean, that it is re- 
+ ported that they have been forced to make 
an huſtler mayor, when at the ſame time an 
inn · keeper carried the mace; they had lik'd 
0 have loſt their charter for bribery in 
chuſing parliament · men; diſtant from Lond:n 
55 computed, and 69 meaſured miles. 
STOCK PORT (S.) in,Cheoire, à ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from London 134 computed, and 160 
mesa ſured miles. 
STOCKS (S.) a publick puniſhment more of 
; ſhame than pain, for various ſmall offences; 
alſo a frame made of large timbers, uſed by 
ſhip-wrights to build ſhips on ſhore in; alſo 
the publick funds, or great trading · compa- 
nies, allowed by cuthoxity of parliament, &c. 
STO CKTON (S.) in Durbam, is now a large 
market town, that. of late years is riſen up 
ãa the ſtead of Tarum, which was formerly 
a vcty geod aurket town, and is now only 
- an [inſignificant vill'ge. Srocitam, from no 
trade nor houſes, but poor thatch'd or clay 
once, is now a place of. great bufineſs and re- 
ſort, full of weil- built houſes, and governed 
by a mayor, &c. its market is weekly very 
large, for all manner of provi ſions, but the 
Chief trade carried on here is lead and butter, 
of both which. great quantities are ſent to 
. Tondo, and allo exported abroad; diſtant 
from Londen 180 computed, and 220 mea- 
STO CAL (A.) like to, or aſter the manner 
of the Stoicks. , | k 
S$TO'ICISM (S.) the doctrine, maxims, or 
opinion of the Stoicks, s NN 
STOICKs (S.) a ſect of heathen philoſopher, 
who took their name from the Greek word 
ea, a arch, beroute. they uſed to meet in 
- Geno's ſchool (who is the reputed founder of 
this ſect) which was in 4 porch at Adtbens ; 
they taught that man's ſupream happineſ; 
conſiſted in Lying according, and agreeable to 
. » pature- and reaſon, and that God was the 
ſovl of the world; the Pharijeas affected the 
- fameRifineh;, patience, apathy, auſterity, and 
. Inſeobbility , Which this ſect is famous for, 
STU'KESLEY (S.) in the Vereb-R:iding of 
i. Yorkſhire, a pretty, good town; whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from, Landon 
Arg cmputed, ang 217 meaſuted miles. 
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STO 


STOLE (S.) 2 long garment worn by g. NE-H 
| prieſts, &c. as an enfign of en b eat 
. authority, Ac. among the Nomi P,ig, ; 62), 
is a mark of diſtinction worn by (ye. Lone bf 1 
—— their reſpective churches t ti left 
6 | 5 
Groom of the Stole, the head perſon l ver 
ing to the king or quecn's bed-chamber, ertainty | 
STO'LEN (A.) any thing: taken away d comp 
the trve owner feloniouſly. Eu, and 
STO'M ACH. (.) is ufually taken for a + als, wh 
part of the body that is concerned abou f ot to ha 
food, but is properly only the left orife o have be 
the vent: icle, by wkich meats are cannem mented to 
ſometimes it means an appetite to, or wy vtter, { 
for mest; alſo choler, paſſion, fury, &, nd 7 broa 
STO'MACH (V.) to reſent; be avgy a, tit ſur; 
diſpleaſed with. zough ti 
5TO'MACHFUL (A.) angry, dogęed, oy ey are 1 
peeviſh, proud, loth to ſubmit or cmi. ne form ; 
STOM A*CHICKS (S.) medicines pr; bu 
or uſefv] in any diſeaſe of tiu ſtomach, count of 
STONE (S.) in Stafferdfbire, a imall tan peruſe 1 
wheſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 4 reount of 
from London 110 computed, and 141 as NY (4 
ſured miles. % hard, 
STONE (S.) thoſe hard mineral: that au u ONVv-87 
in buildings, pavements, &. allo thok of emſhire, 
mired or valusble ſubflances that ar: i | town | 
rings, jewels, &c, alſo the caſe of lie be n; i 
| of many ſorts of fruits, ſuch as peaches, ut it are t 
tariues, &c. alſo a weight of eight poun! ing Ediu 
meat, and fourteen for wool, &c. ac ten; it 
to the cuſtoms of different markets; uh wer ; thi 
very painful diſorder that breeds in ſom: e princij 
ſons bodies, that hinders them from r wn is b 
water. npated, 
STONE (v.) to throw or caſt None: at ol (s. 
ſon; in order to meim or kill him; 1d on, wil 
take out the kerrels of raiſins, peaches re, by y 
alſo to eaſtrate or cut out the generative DOP (V. 
of male creatures z among the Jews, i de grouni 
a capital puniſhment for offences of i end, & 
heinous natute, and ſuch as the l © pwn of tl 
demnec to death, without naming the o (S. 
cular kind of death; When a man waa arts Eng 
demned to death, he was led out of the v.) 
having an officer before him with a pat om moti 
his hand, at the top of which was put PPAG 
linen cloth, to cauſe it to be ſeen te ton, 
and that thoſe that might have 20) tha PPER 
offer in vindication of the criminal, to pre 
now "propoſe it, before they procectes1 zaning cy 
fartherz if no one came, Ee was ch mmer, 4 
to the place of execution, and w2s erben VPPLE 
acknowledge and confeſs the fault, and e, &c, 
he was ſtoned, which was done ſomat nn RE (8. 
throwing ſtones at him till be died, the amn 
neſſes beginning; and ſometimes | my, Cita 
brought to a Neep place, whole height if NK (S.) 
leaſt two fathoms, from whence che © 8 care i 
witneſſes threw him, and the other 1 er ſorſe 
large ene upon him; if this did 4! thz it 
him, they contiaued throwing re yer mo 
| till he was dead,. 640 ds 1 


STO 


YNE-HENGE (S.) in #iltfbire, upon 
5. (Phu Plain, about fix miles north from 
62%), upon the fide of the river Avrn, 
one of the moſt remarkable pieces of anti- 
vity left in this ifland, being ſuppoſed to be 
me manumental pile for the dead, upon 
me very extraordinary occaſion, though the 
minty is not abſolutely known; it was at 
4 compoſed of four large corcentrick cir- 
ls, and the tones, as they are generally 
alled, which compoſe the lines, are ſuppoſed 
t to have been dug out of any quarry, but 
+ have been made of ſand, very ftrongly ce- 
nented together, with ſome proper glutinous 
or ter, ſome of them beirg 28 feet bigh, 
ad 7 broad, and fo laid croſs one another, 
t it ſurpri zes every one that looks at them, 
ugh time has ſo demoliſhed them, that 
ey are now very imperfect, both as to ſize 
»d form ; the number, as they remain now, 
71; but thoſe who defire a more perfect 
count of theſe wonderful ſtones, are deſired 
p peruſe Iaige Jones, the great architect, his 
count of this mat ter. 

NY (A.) full of, or mixed with ſtones; 
%o hard, obdurate, or like to a tone. 
0NY-STRATFORD (S.) in Bucking- 


don a mþire, an ancient, well-known, frequent - 
197 | tewn in the Cbeſſer and Ir:ſþ road from 
xe ke n; it is large, and weil built of ſtone; 


h it are two churches, and a croſs er. ted by 
ing Edward I. in memory of Eleanor his 
cen; it nas a good ſtone bridge over the 


wer ; the market is weekly on Saturday ; 
om de principal maaufaQure in and near this 
rm wn is bone - lace; diftant from London 44 


mputed, and 54 meaſured miles. 

UL (S.) a moveable feat for'a perſan to 
ton, without a back ; alſo the eafing na- 
pre, by voiding the exccements by ſiege. 
UOP (V.) to bow or bend downwards to 
be ground, to cringe, ſubmit, yield, con- 
end, &c. in Falc:mry, it is the bearing 


ly @ pwn of the hawk to catch her prey. 

he o (S.) 2 foreign meaſure of about two 
110 vt: Engliſh, 

the P (V.) to detain, ſtay, hinder, to ceaſe 


om motion, &c. 

PPAGE (s.) any fort of hindrance, ob- 
mon, &c. 

ER (S.) in a Sip, is a piece of cable 
ed to prevent the hallia rds or the cable from 
ning cut too far; ſometimes it means a 
mmer, &c. ay a tubacco· oper, Sc. 
mou (S.) a ſtopper of a calk, bot- 
e, &c, 


RE (S.) plenty, abundance alſo provi- 
as, ammunition, &c. provided for a ſhip, 
my, citadel, &c. 

AK (S.) a bird celebrated for its tenderneſs 
ie care it ſhewy towards its dam, which it 
er forſakes, but feeds and defends even to 
eth; it is a bird of paſſage, and towards 
ter moves into warmer climates, it uſual- 


bulls its neſt on the tops of the higheſt 


EE” 


. 
; 


8 T. O 
trees, towers, &, its beak and legs are Due 
and red, it feeds upon ſnakes, ſrogs, and in- 
ſects; its plumage would be quite white; if. 
it was not for the extremity of its wings de- 
ing black, and ſome ſmall patt of its head 
and thighs; it ſits the ſpace of 30 days, and 
lays but four eggs; it is an unclean bird in 
Mzfes's catalogue, but is now eaten, and 
_ eſteemed for the celiciouſneſs of its 


of rain, wind, hail, &c. alfo a great noiſe, 
buſtle, harry, fight, attack; eſpecially in 
the beſieging of a town, it is the ſcaling 
of the walls, entering the breaches, and tak - 
iog it ſword in hand by a violent and fudden 
on ſet. 

STORM (V.) to rave or make 3 noife, to 
ſcold, quarrel, chafe, fret, find fanlt, &c. 
— to attack a town ſuddenly, violent- 
y, &c. 

STO'RMY (A.) windy, boifterons, tempeſtu- 
ous, and violent rainy weather, &c. 

STO'RTFORD or BISHOPS-STORTFORD 
(S.) in Hertfordſhire, from a ſmall, inconfidera- 
ble town is now become a large, handfome, 
well- built town, being a thorough-fare from 
London ta Cambridge, New- Market, and St. 
Edmundſbury, full of convenient inns, all 
well ſupplied weekly on Thurſday - with all 
manner of neceſſaries, at the market; the 
town is built in the form of a croſs, having 
four ſtreets pointing eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth ; the river Start runs through it, and 
parts Hakin-Hill-Streer from the reſt of the 
town; diſtant from London 25 computed, and 
29 meaſurel miles. 

STO'RY (S.) ſometimes means a narration or 
hittory of ſome matter of fact; and ſome- 
times a lye or invention, a falſe or idle tale, 
c. and ſometimes a floor or partition in a 
houſe, &c. | 

STOVE (S.) a ſmal!, cloſe fire, ſometimes 
uſed for diying ſugars, ſweet-meats, &c. 

STOUT (A.) ſtrong, luſty, bold, couragi- 
ous, fearleſs; alſo ſliff, inflexible, ftub- 
born, &c, 

STOT (S.) a particular fort of beer ſtronger 
than common. f 

STOU “ TNESS (S.) ſtrength, bulk, largeneſs, 
courage ouſneſs, &c. alſo humourſomenels, 
Riffneſs, Ke. e 

STO W or STOW- MARKET (S.) in S, 
a large and beautiful town, with a ſpacious 
church; here the manufactute of tarmies, 
and ſuch like ſtuffs, are vigorouſly carried 
on; the market is well ſupplied weekly on 
Thurſcay ; diſtant from Londen 62 computed, 
and 73 meaſured miles, 

STOW (V.) to put, pledge, lay up, or fix 
goods in the moſt commodious manner, in a 
ſhip, warehouſe, &c, 

STOW'AGE (S.) warehouſe- room, or 
conveniency to lay up goods, ſtores, &t yoo 


. 
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STORM (S.) a ſudden; violent; or haſty ſhower 
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S'T'R 
ren or money paid on futh an octa-· 
He n, &c. - | 
STOW ON THE WOULD (s.) in Scar 
Hire, in writi 
Edward, which although it be but a mean 
"town, and has but few inhabitants, yet the 


2 


porich is 12 miles in compaſs; the market is 
Weekly on Tburſday; diſtant from London 


65 computed, and 77 meaſured miles. 

ST NA DLE (V.) to ſtretch or extend the 
Legs wider than common; a'ſo. ia Sports or 
cee, to play who ſhall pry the reckon- 
„Ane oy TEE; 


b. 7 | 
STRA'GCGLE (V.) to wander or go aſtray, to 
break from company, to ſeparate, &c. like 
"folders that do not kcep their ranks, but 
Fun irr-gularly up and down, _ 
STRAIGHT or STRAIT (A.) even, direct, 

. withcut any turnings ; alſo narrow, ſcanty, 
"poor, Agent, grieved, perplexed, &c. 
STRAIGHT or STRAIT (S.) in Geography, 
z; ſuch a part of the ſea that is ſhut up be- 

tween two ands that are pretty near one an- 
other, at the end of -which the fea open 
_ again, as the Straits of Gibraltar into the 
© Mediterranean ſea, | 
STRAIGHT or STRAIT (Part.) prefently, 
now, inſtantly, a {mall time hence, not long 
firſt, &c. 

STRAIN (V.) to forre, hive, or earnefily 
end-avcur, to uſe violente, to firetch or ex- 
_ tend any thirg beyond its natural Gze or 

'Nrengtd ; allo to pats Nquids through cloths, 

Ec. to ſeparate the dregs, ſediment, &c. from 

__ the pure liquor. | 
STRAIN (S.) a. vigorous trial or endeavour; 

alſo an extorſion of the finews beyond their 
©" patural tone, ſometimes called a ſprain; in 
— Meufich, it is the part of a tune or air where 
the compoſition makes a full cloſe. 

STRAI'TEN (V.) to make even or direct, 

. without any waving or bendirg ; alſo to 
_- frreich one's purſe beyond one's ability, or to 

lay out more money upon an extraordinary 

_* occafinn, than can with convenience be ſpared. 
STRAVTNESS (S.) extream neceſſity, want, 
poverty, ſcantineſs, or narrownefs, &c, 
$TRAVTWAY (Part.) now, inſtant y, qulck- 
* ly, preſently, &, 9s whack 
STRAKE (S.) the maik or line that a cut- 
heel, Cc. makes; alſo a ſeam between two 
— lanks ; alſo any ſtroke or mark of a dif- 
© ferent colour upon caitle, fruit, r. 


TR 
80 ſea, &c. which it never, or very rarely oyer- 
flows; in Repe-makirg, it is one of the 
h ' threads tht compoſe a rope. 85 
*TRAND'{V.) to rin or buiſt a ſhip upon the 


ſhore of a ſea or river. 


* 


W. 


STRANGE (A.) uncommon, wonderful, un- 


uſual, ſürprizing. Se, 7 
STRANGER 480 4 foreigner, ot untknown 


R Ner x v to thok e or ſtop the breath 


AND (S.] the banks or ſhore of a river, 


commonly called Stoto St. 


| 


| 


; 


: 


:S'T'R 


be that eceafions them ts way 4 EAR 
matter at the noſe. Sc or 
STRA'NGLING G.) the art of era 
ſtifling, or ſuffoceting. ters. 
STRA'NGURY (s.) a diſorder that u 
'  @ perſon to void his _ with preat pal ry 9 
a drop at a time, having a coating), ter 2 
* and Indination to piſs. 8 EA'M 
STRAP (S.) > flip or thong of leather t, bol:day 
one's ſhoe, &c, with; in a Sbid, it ba rA * 
 fpliced about a block, to ſaſten it ary ; 
that it is to be uſed ; in Surgery, it hi flow 0 
made of filk or leather, &c. to 0194 EET ( 
members in the ſetting broken ſoints, t dich for 
STRAP (V.) to faſten down with 2 ringer 11 
aſs to deat of threſh a perſon with: * 
thong. ty 0 
STRAPADO (S.) 2 military purity ENO! 
wherein the criminal to be puniſhed, ul of pow 
his hands bound behind him, is draw yt E'NIA 
top of a poſt by a rope, from thee pr, thi 
ſuddenly let fall, bis arms, &c. are dif hoſe fef 
STRAPPING (A.) big, large, lute, i : litle 
STRA'TA (S.) a layer or bed cf diſſatm Y. 
or 4 a ENUO 
STRA'TAGEM (S.) an artful or cui b 
vice to execute an affair, eſpedah i ESS (8. 
ne matters. i that 
STRATARI'THMETRY (S.) de ebe 
putting an army into any regular gem To lay a 
form or figure, as the emergerce nar Wm oft 
quire, or of knowing the number tht mY 
army confits of by the figuce they ue put the full 
STRA'TFORD (s.) in rie, M Ten 
monly called Stratford wpon Aun, 1 n of v 
gord town, whoſe market is week reſt thi 
Thurſday ; it has two churches, and b RP 
filled with houſes and inhabitants; ind * 
commodity is malt, which it mates n a alſ 
abundance ; diſtant from Londn 67 cat FW 2 
and 81 mesſured miles, (V. 
STRATO CRAC (s.) military gover — 
or a kingdom governed by ſoldiers, * 
STRA'TTON (S.) in Cormoall, a ſmall ler 0 : 
much noted for gardens and garlick ; U- \ ( 
ket is weekly on Thurſday ; difuat erat 
London 174 computed, and 211 a cl 
— | | Tod 
STRAW S.) the flalle or fiem ef cm —— 15 
military Diſcipline, it is a word of . 1 
to diſmiſs ſoldiers when they have g. FE 5 
their arms, but ſo that they may be il , 
take them up upon the ſignal of fia IKE 0 
ket, beating a drum, &c. a; 
STRAW BERRY (s.) an exceeding t t 
ſammex- fruit. f * mk. 
{STRAY (V.) to wander, ſtragge, 0 f IKE 8. 
of the right way. bh of. 
STRAY (S.) a beaft that has broke bw 1 
of paſture, or perſon that is run 20 KING 
his diſcipline, &c. Qing the 
STREAK (S.) a line or mark male rk 
things in order by, &c. ory Ay 
STREAK (V.) to paint or mark Wa 
with à Ve of $:0ke of 2 different ale ed 
SES S701 09165 10 5:7 vp REME ly uſed tc 


2 of, 2. perſon of creature, ſo as to kill them. 
STRA'NGLES (S.) in Farriery, is a diſcaſe in 


S.T-R 


'KED (A.) any thing marked with 
" 1 of A ths colours. | 


EAM (8.) a courle or current of running | 


or go along 


FAM (v.) to walk, move 
„ OW ' 
ball : current, &c, alſo 


terly or gent J with the 
ter about idſy. 
FA'MER (S.) a flag or colour hung out 
holidays, &c, as a token of mirth, &c. 
ka MN (.) moving or going with the 
nent; alſo iſuing out in a conſlant, regu- 
flow of any ſort of liquor, 

EET (8.) the road-way between houſes, 
Lich for the conveaiency of paſſengers and 
;riages is commonly paved. ; 

ENGTH (S.] ability, power, might, ca- 
ity of refiſtance, &c. 

ENGTHEN (V.) to enable, make migh- 
or powerful, &c. 

E'NIA (S.) a goddeſs among the old Ro- 
, that preſided over new-years-gifts, 
boſe ſeftival was celebrated on that day 


a little teraple dedicated to her in the b 
ENUOUS (A.) earneſt, zealous, vigo- 


g. 
ESS (S.) the principal point, or main bu- 
fs that any one labours for; alſo badneſs 
weather, ſtorms, &c. 
To lay a Streſs, to depend or rely upon a 
ſon or thing. 
LETCH (V.) to extend, pull, or reach cut 
the full extent, &c. 
E'TCHERS(S.) with Watermen, are the 
rs of wood laid croſs a boat for them 


at, &c. 
RE'TCHING (S.) putting out to the full 
me pn faying or ſpeaking more chan the 
th, lying. 

EW (V.) to throw or ſcatter abroad, or 
dont. 
ckEN (A.) beaten, ſmitten; alſo 
owing old, or advancing in years. 

ICT (A.] exact, ſevere, punctual, poſi- 
e ia obſerving orders, &c. 
U'CTNESS (S.) punctualneſo, exact neſs, 
rereneſe, rigidneſs, &c. | | 
IDE (V.) to ſtretch out the legs wide, to 
row the lege over the two fides of a thing, 
a horſe, a camel, &c, 
LIFE (S.) contention, quarrelling, &c. en- 
vour, &c. | 
IKE (V.) to beat; alſo to pierce or affect 
mind; alſo to ſweep corn with a 
at flick z in Sea Fights, it is to lower the 
pours, and yield to the enemy. 
UKE (S.) the ſtick that js drawn croſs the 
p of a corn · meaſute; alſo the quantity of 
ir buſhels of unground grain, 

KING (S.) hitting or beating; alſo af- 
Ning the mind, by making a peculiar im- 
elon upon the ſenſes, L 
ny, &c, 
NG (. 
ly uſed 


) a long and ſmall thread, princi- 
do die or faſten things together, 


reſt their feet. on while they row ond 


underflanding, me- 


STR 


STRING (V.) to put beads on a thread or 
Aring; alſo to fit up muſical inſtruments 
with gut ot wire ſtrings, to make them fic 

for playing on. 4 0 

STRINGS (S.) in a peculiar manner, are the 
chords of muſical inſt ruments, which ate ei- 
ther gut or wire, 

STRIUNGY (A.) full of ſtringe, or long, hard 
parts, ſuch as bad turnips, &c. 

STRIP (v.) to uncloath or undrefs, to make 
naked, &c. alſo to ſpoil or lay waſte, to rob, 

lunder, &c. 

STRIP (S.) a ſmall piece of paper, cloth, ſilk, 
&c. torn or cut off, 

STRIPE (S.) ® bow or Leh with a Whip; 
alſo a line io fille, -wove of a different colour, 

STRIPE (V.) to make or draw lines of dif- 
ferent colours; alſo to whip, lick, or beat a 
perſon. 

STRTPLINO (S.) a your:g man, one between 
a boy and a man. 

STRIVE (V.) to endeavour, to contend ; alſo 
to conteſt or fight with, 

STROAK or STROKE (S.) a blow; alfo a 
ſtreak, line, or daſh. 

STROAK or STROKE (V,) to fawn upon, 
or gently and familiarly draw the hand over 
any perſon or thing. 

STROA'KING or STRO*KING SS.) gently 
rubbiag or chafing with the hand. 

STROLL (V.) to rove, ramble, or go abovt in 
a careleſs manner from one place to another. 
STRONG (A.) that hos great firength of bo- 
dy; alſo that is very ſpirituous, as brandy, 

&c, alſo plain, undenis ble, &c. 

STROUD (S.) in Glaucefterſhire, a ſmall town, 
fituate upon a hill, at the ſoot whereof rons 
the river of the ſame name, but commonly 
called Straud. Mater, whoſe water is exceeding 
clear, and of fo kind a nature, that it is par- 
ticularly famous for dying ſcarlet brca2-clath 
here, and all other grain colours in the belt 
manner; ther= are alſo many fulling- mills 
etected upon it, and a conſiderable trade in 
the woollen manufactury is carried on here 3 
the market is weekly on Friday; diſtant 
5 London 78 computed, and 94 meaſured 
mi 

STRUCK (A.) impulſed, ſurprized, amazed, 
taken with a thing, &c. 1 

STRU “ CTURE (.] avy pile of building, but 
commonly à noble or publick edif ce; alſo 
the compoſition or make of any creature, 
plant, &c, he's 

STRU'GGLE (S.) a conteſt, or earneſt oppo- 
fitions | 

STRU'GGLE (V.) to endeavour exrneftly, 
to contend, encounter, or Wreſlle with auy 
rr ar ha Ran 

STRU"MPE .). a naughty woman, 
whore, one who lives by lewdaeſs. © 4 

STRUT (V.) to walk preudly or majcftically 
with = * ſtrete hed out, &c. 0 3 

STUB or STUMP S.)] a piece of a broke 

mort, with. the tor Me 3 


p 


| 


| 


. 

. 

. 
1 


8 U 


SUB 


Well ſet, &c, | | ing ſenſeleſs, or unapprehenff be. 1 34lTE 
STU BBLE (F.) the ſhert ſtraw that is left 8 U FEFX (V.] to render ſegſelefs, by yi, turns. 
, with the roots in the ground after reaping. # perſon ſome ſleepy doſe in vielen oc 300'NT 
STUBBORN (A.) obftinate, inflexible, po- ful diſcoſts, ſuch 28 the Gone, Kc. As pr in quantit 
. tive, that will not bearken to good advice or | fot, or driak a perſon's ſenſes away, f , co Ns 
reaſon, &c. render him thoughtlefs, foglihh WP : conſequent 
STUCK (5.) a fort of plaiſter made up of lime] ſurprize a perſon by fomethi; Pu * mother, 
and marble, finely powiered, to make images frlghitful „ Ke. ſo that they hag [angry SUBDEA'N 
Vith, ſuch as. buſto's, horſes, &c. of their reaſoning faculties for a fi dipnified c 
$TUD (s.) fothetimes means a fable of breed- | STUPE'NDOUS (A.] furprjzi Tr SBOELEC 
ing mares ; fometimey a ſmall button with | amazing, aſtoniſhing, Kc. in, 20 for, or 
two flat heads and a beck between, uſed to | STU'PID (A.) dull, blockifh, unzppreheas SUBDIVIT 
button the wriſtbands or collars, &c. of mens | ſenſeleſs, &c. e thing into 
| ſhirts; and ſometimes an iron pin, &c. to STU RBRI DSE or STOW'ERBRIDGE| whole this 
wind a watch-ſpring r. &c. alſo a ſmall} in Worcefter ſbire, ſituate upon the river | EUBDIVIN 
bit of braſs, ſi ver, gold, &e. drove into tor- over which! it haz a very good bi idee , ey ordination 
toiſe-ſhell ſnuff- boxes, watch-caſes, &c. ud | hte years vaſtly increaſed, both in "bb &UBDIVT'S! 
the ſhape of flowers, knots, &c. | inhabitants, by the great demand for 4465 holes, th 
STUD (v.) to fill or ornament any thing with of iron work, that is made here; it h . 
ſtud /, or ſmall wire, &c, large market weekly on r 412 UBDU'CT 
STU'DENT. (S.) one that. applies himſelf to} from Londin 90 computed, and 116 4 or take a J. 
reading. and ſpeculative ſtudies, eſpecially at ſured miles, fl ber from at 
. univ-rſities, inns of court, &c. : , ISTURDY (A.) ſtrong, luſty, bold, ul BDU CT. 
STU'DIOUS (A.) thoughtful, induſtrious, one daring, impudent, &c. 5 ment or fu} 
| that ftrives earneſtly to improve or get know- STURMINSTER (S.) in Dorſerſbire, 21 VBDUE' ( 
e in arts or ſciences. _ 8 town, that has a ſmall market weekly { miſter, or 
STU DV (V.) to apply the mind to think, | , Thurſday z diftant from Londen 94 compu 2D PE 
_ earneſtly upon, or about an art or ſci-] ard 123 meaſured miles. F ac tb 
ence, &c. | ISTU”TTER (V. number 4, 
STU'DY (S.) an earneſt application of the ſperking. N UBJECT ( 
mind to learn, know, or underſtand any.| STU"TTERING (S.) ftammering, heli the diſpoſal 
thing 3 alſo a room or pace ſet apart to brokeoly, haftily, and imperſedty, &, die of cer 
read, mecitate, write, &c, upon, or about| STY (S.) a ftable or place where hogs are ſe BET 
ny thing. i f | allo a fore, ot red angry ſwelling upon! the comma 
STUFF (S.) in JWeawing, is any fort of com- eye-lid. _ ate; alſo | 
modity made of woollen thread, &c. but in{STY'GIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to d Foyficks, th 
a particular manner thoſe thin, light ones] river Styx. . cents or 
that women make or line their gowns of, or [ST YLOBA'TA (S.] in Arcbitecti, is f UBJE'CT ( 
with; in Building, any fort of materiale, pedeſtal or baſe that a column ſauce, or». res 
whether wood, mortar, &c. and univerſally, upon, CAS E VB Jz'CTIC 
any commodity whatever. 81 N (S.) 2 buntain of Arcadia, 2 b an inferior i 
STUFF (V.) to cram, fill, or put as much} of the Peloproreſus in Greece, iſſuing from ti it the comt 
into any thing as can be, lake P bereus, at the foot of Nanacra, f VBJOI'N 6 
STUM (s.) the ferment of wine, or that] mous for the extream coldneſs of its w what has | 
which ſets it into motion, and fo prepares it which were preſent death to thoſe thet in «hs thing d 
for carification, &c. them; they alſo corroded and va de inn UBJUGAT 
STUMBLE (V.) to halt, to be ready to fall ;| copper, and broke all manner of veſſel Mg J p 
alſo to ſtop, to be puzzled, or not readily] were put into, ſo that nothing but the l. VBLAPSA') 
comply with, or uaderfiand any ching. {| of a Mule could hold them; ſome ſay th maintain th 
STUMP (V.) to dig, root, or pull up or out} bred fiſh that were mortal to all that at "2; after . 
_. the ſump or rout of a tree, tooth, &c. alſo} them; theſe extraordinary qualities gant ENT: 
to boaſt, brog, vaunt, or proudly value one's cafion to the yoets to repreſent this {prin "a "RE 
ſelf upon ſome ſmall qualification, &c. de one of the r'vers of hell, which by th Sue, havin 
STUMP (s,) acy thing broken near to it:] theology was in fo much veneration an tenant, but 
ſocket or root, as a tree, a tooth, &. x their gcds, that if any of them ſwore! takes place « 
STUN (V.) to render. a petſon wholly ſeoſe- | Styx, they were bound to perform what i A ares, and 
- Jefs, by a violent blow,” or incapable of bear- had ſworn, or in caſe of failure, to _ 5 the 
ing by a. great noiſe, ſuch as diſcharging, of | _ prived of their deity for 200 year, rr 
. cannon, ringing of bells, Et. very-ncar one. SBA CT ION Is.) a th.roigh conn a et, 
STUNT" (V.) to lindet or prevent a tree or | _ maſtering, renderlng pti-ble ar ft for uk, WW 77 09 
„ creature from growing t9 its nztural_ bulk, or SUR ALPIN (A.) ay thiog that 1 ance of 
., Nature, by conn, ke. . grows under the mountains called the, Af 1 ſy by 
STEER). a bath o e herbs made SUBKLTERN (A.) any perſoa or thigh OV 
Oo , 4 IE : P14 : : : 9 , * 0 z 
. ˙ 


PS 
ALTERNATE (40 that ſuceteds by 
eO TR AR (A.) any thing that, agrees 


in quantity, but differs in quality. 
wBCO'NSEQUENCE (S.) one concluſion or 
conſequence that is drawn from, or follows. 
another, that went before, 


DEAN (S.) an eccleſiaſſical rerſon, or 


20 for, or under another. 

BoIVIDE (V.) to divide the parts of any 
thing into ſundry other parts, as if thy Were 
whole things. * * | 
WBDIVINE (S.) any thing that is in a ſub- 
ordination to God, as an angel, Kc. | 
&BDIVISION (S.] a cividing of parts as 
wholes, that were only a part of ſame other 
whale. 4 
VBDU'CT or SUBSTRA'CT (V.) to draw 
or take a leſſer or an equal quantity or num- 
ber from another, that is gr ater or equa!, 
$UBDU'CTION (S.) a taking away, anabate- 
ment or ſuhſtraction. F 
DUE“ (V.) to conquer, to overcome, to 
meter, or bring under. 

UBDU/PLE (S.) any thing that is half an- 
ether, as the number 2 is the ſubduple of the 
number 4, &c. © 
UBJECT (A.) nnder the command, or at 
the diſpoſal of another; alſo liable to, or ca- 
ple of certain mulcts, fines, ſervices, &c- 
UBJECT (S.] one that is under or liable to 


ſlate; alſo the matter of a diſcourſe ; and in 
Fiyſcks, the ſubſtance or matter to Which 
*-14ents or qualities are Joined, &c. 

UBJE'CT .) to bring under, coaquer, ſub- 
due, overcome, maſter, &c, | 

UB [z'CTION (S.) the late or condition of 
an inferior in reſpect of a ſuperior ; the being 
it the command of another. | 

UBJOIN (V.) to add or join ſomething to 
what has been faid to an argument, or put 
to 2 thing before. : 
VBJUGATE (V.) to maſter, conquer, over- 
dome, or bring under the yoke, | N 
UBLAPSA'RIANS (S.] a ſet of men, who. 
maintain that God's dectee of election was 
made after Adam's fall. bates | 
B-LIEUTE'NANT (S.] an under officer in 
ſuch regiments of fuſileers, who have no en- 


tenant, but the pay only of an enſign, but 


gad, and theſe take their , poſts at the 
yl the pikes, when and where they 
re uſed, | 


UBLIMATE (V.) to raiſe or gleyate_any 


uliſtance of fire to the top of the cucurbit 


07 into, its head, 


dipnified clergyman, next under a dean, 
WBOELEGATE (S.) 4 judge appvinted to 


hens, having a. commiſſian as youngeſt Iieu- 


takes place of all enſigns, except thoſe of the | 


"git volatile matter chymically, or. by the| 
1 
1 


SUB 
veſſel, is called corroſive ſublimate, frem its 
eating or corroding, n: ture, bur-when thiss 
corrected or eulcified, it is reduced to 4 . Ke 
ſubſlance, like flacked lime,  &c, and colld 
cet ſublimate be da | Gp 

SUBLIME (A.) high, Tofty, noble, gts. d, 
divine, hard, difficult, cc _ <.-.-.. 

SUBLIME (. J e rail, ref, fpiriqua- 
ize, &c, | | Tt de eB 

SUBLI'MITY or SUBLYMENESS (S.) the 
noblene ſe, lofringis, or expreſiivene's of a 
well-digeſted ſpeech, eſpecially upon divine 
ſubjec is. 7 2 

SU'BLUNAR cr SU'BLUNARY (A.] any 
thing un der the orb of the moon. 

SUBME'RGE (V.) to ſtoop or bend very. ow; 
to plunge, dip, or put under water. 

SUBME'RSED (A.) any thing plunged or j ut 
under water. ; 

SUBMISSION (S.] a yi-lding or humbling to, 
or complying with another, 

SUBMISSIVE (A.)] reſped ſul, humble, yield- 
ing, complying, ar obeying. 

| SUBMI'T (V.) to yield, or be ſubject to an- 
other ; to 1efer, or leave a matter in diſpute 
to the arbitration of others, &c. 

SUBMU'LTIPLE (S.] any number or quan- 
tity that is contained exactly a certain num- 
ber of times in ſome other, 

SUBNO'RMAL (S.) a line determining the 
point of the axis of a carve, where a per- 
pendicular raiſed from the point of contact of 
2 tangent to the curve cuts the axis. 


2 


the commands, orders, &c. of a prince, on SUBO'RDINATE (A.) in an inferior order or 


claſs than others of the ſame ſpecles. 
SUBORDINA'TION. (S.) the fiate or condi- 
|. tion of an ipferior, in reſpect of a ſuperior, 
SUBO'RN (V.] to perſuade or hire a perſon to 
give falſe evidence in a court of judicature z 
alſo to prepare a perſun what to ſay or do be- 
fore-hand, | ; 
SUB-POE'NA (S.) the law-title for a writ or 
ſummons for perſong to appear as w tneſſes in 
the courts of judicature, and particularly all 
perſons under the degree of peerage in the 
court of Chancery, in ſuch caſe. only where 
the common law hath made no proviſioo, fo 
that the injurcd p*rion can have no remedy 
by the ordinary courſe of law. 
SUB-REA'DER (S.) in, Ins , Crurt, is one 
who reads the text ot law itſelf upon which 
the lecture is to be made, and alſo aſlifts ia 
reading. bs E 
SUBRE'PTION (S.] 2 petting a grark t fa- 
vour from a ſuperior, by a falſe repreſcutation 
Jof the matter, & „„ „ 4 
SUBREPTITIOUS (A,) any thing, obtained 
| fraudulzatly, as 2 fatert,_charter, &c. 
SUBROGA'TION S.] ip the CA Lab, is 
the putting or ſubſtituting one pet ſon iat wy 
© place or right of 7 Dur; 


* 
* 


acknowledge. any things, by under: Aci 


hlver, which when mixed or i mpregnate 


PBLIMATE (S.) a preparation, of quick- 
. * y t 
with, acids, and ſo ſublimed to the top of 5 


SUBSCRIBE (V.) to conſent, yield” RY or 
or 
ſigning any. thing. w One's own, b ; or 
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SUBSCRFPTION, G.) the under. writing or 
ſicning a letter, petition, &c- alſo the pro- 
j of. .,v. to do or carry, on an affair with or by 
the aſſiſtance of a certain number of perſons, 
who are to pay a certain ſum, according to 
the conditions agreed upon, as the ſetting up. 
or carryirg on an opera, lecture, &c. the 
printing of books, ſculptures, &c. 
' SU'BSEQUENT (A.) that ubich follows im- 
mediately, -or comes next after ary thing, 
SUBSE'RVIENCY.,,, or / SUBSE'RVIENT- 
- NESS (T) uſefulneſs, ſerviceableneſs, Ec. 
SUBSE'RVIENT (A.) aſſiſtent, helpſul, ſer- 
-viceable, uſeful. promoting, &e. 
SUBSI DE (V.) to fink, or fall down to the 
om. 
SUBSI'DENCE (.] that matter or ſubſtance 
- thet finks or ſett les to the bottom, eſpecial'y 
of Hquids. 


SUBSIDIARY: (5) a help or aſſiſtance to an- 


other 
SU'BSIDY (8.) 2 tax Lid, or tribute granted 
by parliament to the king upon neceſſary oc- 
ca ſons of the ſſate, to be levied on the ſub- 
ject according to the value-of bis lands or 


goods, after the rate of 4 5. in the pound ſoi 2 


Hinds, and 2s. 8 d. for goods; the Saxon 
kirgs had no ſubſidies, but levies of money 


and perſonal ſervices, as the nature of the oc- | 


cafion required; the Normans called them 
ſab ſidies, and made them only. 
SUBSI'ST (V.) to be, to live, to hold out, or 


continue. 


STBSISTED (A.) i maintained * : 


held, furniſhed with neceſſaties, &c 
SUBSI'STENCE (S.) beiog, ae alſo 


food, or that which procures the neceſſaries | 


of life. 
SU'BSTANCE (S.) effence or being; allo 
wealth, eſtate, &c. alſo the chief or princi- 
pal heads of a diſcourſe, &c, 
SUBST ANTIAL (A.) belonging or appertain- 
ing to ſubſtance ; alſo any thing ſtrong, ſo- 
ld, or real; alſo rich, wealthy. 
SU'BSTANTIVE (S.) 2 Grammatical term 
for that word or name, whereby the being of 
a thing is eber Ore n e 
deration. | 
SU'BSTITUTE (v.) to put. one 
- thing in 
other. 
SU'BSTITUTE (8.) a perſon or thing that | 
ſupplies the office, or: is in the ſtead or room 
ef annther.. 
SUBSTITU'TION: 89 che 8d of putting or 
2: gppointing one perſon, thing, or quantity 
for, or in the room of another. 


| 


| 


perſon or 


SUBTE'ND ( v.) . to draw or extend unde 


: 


—{ — 


ed r SS 
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right line, whereon the. gnomon or. fig v 
a dial oped. + at right, angles, with te 


plane. 
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neath; and in Geometry, it is to draw right 
line from one point of a circle 0 atcther, 
and theredy divide or cut it into tan wn 


parts, 

SU'BTENSE (S.) in Came, is a lin denn 
under an arch of a circle; or 3 right by 
drawn within a circle terminated at each wy 
in the circumference... 

SU'BTERFUGE S.) an excuſe, pretence, 
＋ is & to creep out at, or an 

SUBTERR a "NEOUS (A.) that lies beby 6 

ſurface, or that is under the earth, 

SU'BTILE or SU'BTLE (A.) cunning, ark! 

n ſharp, ready - witted, &c. allo thi 

fine, light, pure, » feparated fn 
all groſs matter. 

SUBTILIZ A- TIONS.) the chymical df 

irg or changing a mixed body into a pur 

quor, or fine . 

SU BTILIZE (V.) to render very thin, 

light, fine, &c. allo to refine upon, ud x 
artful explanations, tricks, excuſes, &c, 

SU'BT LENESS or -SU”BTLETY (5) « 

ningneſe, ſharpneſs, craft, &c. 

 SUBTRA'CTION or SUBSTRA CTU 

G.) a rule in Aricbmetick that teachs| 

to take. or withdraw one number aha 

gut of, or from another, and to e 

know, or. aſcertain the "4 fference r 

mainder. 

.SU'BTRAHEND (S.) that number or qu 

tity. that is, or is to be taken from, or out 
another. 

SUBVE'RT (V.) to overthrow, tur 

ruin. deſtroy, corrupt, &c. 

SUBVE'RTER (S.) a perverter, 

deſtroyer, &c. 

SUBVERSION (54 a deſtroying, e 

or perverting, &c 
.SU'BURBS (S.) thoſe buildings, houſe, 
that — adjacent to, bot without the 
of 2 
SUCCED A/NEUM (S.) any thing put u 


pointed in the place, ſtead, or room i 
other, eſpecially in P, &h, | 
SUCCEE'D (V.) to fi or come next, 


mediately, aſter, or in the room ef 
ther; — * to thrive, proſper, fall oa, 
dome to 
|SUCCEE'DENT or SUCCEEDING ( 
coming, or following after. 
| SUCCE'SS. (S.) that event that follow 


* 


SUBSTRA'CT: (v.) te withdraw, or take 2 
way, to diminiſh, or make leſe. 

ACTION: (S) che at of leſſening 

or taking away; and in Arithmetict, i one 

of the five principal rules by which the dif- 

beende between: two or more ntinibers or 

quantities is found out or Jenowny 


— — 


SUBSPYLAK T (0 is Dial; 4 


(DIN. 


any b action, or affair; 
ty, good- luck, &c. | 
UCCE'SSFUL (A.) fortunate, lucky, 
rom, that hits or happens well. 
SUCCE'SSION, (S.) a —— 
mination of any buſineſs, or wi 
gular or:orflerly or ſeries 
ders or (things j — 


SUC 


to an effate by Vlood, c. in Army, the 
order of che ſigns,” viz. firſt Aries, next 
Taurus, then Gemini, Cc. * 
UCCE'SSIVE (A.) that goes or follows in a 
regular order. e l 
CCESSOR-/('S.) one that follows or comes 
into the place, office, or eſtate of another. 
UCCIUNCT (A.) brief, ſhort, compriſed in a 
few pithy and fignificant words, 
'CCOTH (S.) a tent, or the city or place 
of tents, Ke. in the Old Teflament, ſome- 
times fignifies the place where the [ſ--elires 
firſt enen mped when they cime out of 
Feypt ; ſometimes the name of a city be- 
yood Jordan ; and ſometimes a falſe deity 
worſhippzd by the Babylomians, who were 
brought into Samaria by Sbalmeneſer or Eſar- 
baddon king of Aria, which was called 
Succoth Bemtb, that is, The Tents" of the 
Women, or places of proftitution , 

where all young women, once in their lives, 
proftitated themſelves to ſtrangers, in honour 
of their goddeſs Miſytta or Ves; thoſe that 
were rich, preſented themſelves before the 
mple in covered chariots, attended by 2 
eat number of domeſticks, but thoſe did 
ot actually proſtitute themſelves, but only 
ent and preſented themſelves at the temple 
pat of ceremony; bat thoſe of the common 
brt ſtood before the temple, having crowns 
pon their heads, being ſeparated from one 
nother by ſmall eords, within- 'which, 
rangers went and choſe thoſe they liked 
teſt, and throwing money into their "laps, | 
ad, I invoke the goddeſs Milytta for you; 
he women were not to refole the money, 
ere it ever ſo ſmall a ſum, beeauſe it was 
pointed to ſuch uſes as they celled ſacred, 
or might they refuſe thoſe perſons that of. 
Fred, who led them to ſome private place, 
- whence, after converſation, they might 
o home. il. 
CCOUR (V.) to help, aid, aſſiſt, relieve, 
omfort, &c. 


CCOUR (s.) all fort of help, afliffance, 
- | 


b com 3 &c. 
CCOUS (A.)] juicy, full of liquor, Kc. 286 
de grapes, &e. , - 
CCUBUS'(S.) an imaginary being, or evil 
it, under the ſhape or form of a'woman 
at is lain with by men. 
DINE (A.) ſoll of joice, moiſ- 


re, | : 
H (part.) like to this, or aſter this mode 
manner 4 12 „ | 


K (V.) to draw in mille, air, liquor; cc. 
rat the mouth, as young children do, 
ge e a plants," Gr; do che tiutritive 
8.) a cant m PALL LEGS 
2 me for all ſorts of good 
KERS (.) in Gardening, ate youth dsds 
the roots of trees; off. ſets. 


: 


| 


| * 


ſuch as' wine, ale; Kc. 


8 F 


SU'CKLING (S.) any youne creature that 
ſncks, or a tender root or off-ſet of a plant, 
tree, &c. alſo the act of giving ſuc rt. 

SU CK (A.) maadting, drunkiſh, inclined 
to be ſuddled, halſ. ſeas over, &ec. 

pr oro (S.) à bagnio, or ſweating- 

ues 5 

SU'DATORY (A) ſomething belorginz to, 
or promoting of ſweating, 

SU"DBURY (S.) in Shit, ſituate upon the 
Stour, which almoſt ſurrounds it, over which 
is a fine bridge, in the road to Het; this 
river, of late years, has been made niviga- 
ble for barges and ſmall craft, as far as 
Maningtree in N r, which is a great addi- 
tion to the convenience of trade and riches of 
this place; it has been a very antient town, 
and at this time conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, 
in which are three pariſh-churches ; the 

| buildings are pretty good, but the ſtreets be- 
ing unpav'd, makes them dirty in the winter 
ſeaſon 5 kind Edward III. choſe thi: for one 
of the firſt towns to ſettle the Flemings in, 
who introduced the manuſafture of wortt:n 
cloth into Eng/and, and thoſe traders that 
ate converſant in fuch like employs ſtall 
flouriſh in it, though the chief works that 
are now made here are ſays, perpetuanas, c. 
it is a corporation” governed by a mayor, 
6 aldermen, 24 capita! burgeſſes, &c. ſends 
two members to partiament, and has a very 
good market weekly on Monday; diſtant 
from Londen 46 computed, and 54 meaſured 
miles. T | 

SU'DDEN (A.) unexp*Qted, unlooked for, 
haſty, quick, &c. 

SU'DDENNESS (S.) haſtineſs, quickneſs, un- 
expectedneſs, &c. 

SUDORVFICKS (S.) medicines that cauſe, 
excite, promote, or provoke ſweat, 

SUDS (S.) water well impregnated with ſoap, 
in order to waſh or c'ean linen or woollen 
cloth, &. 

To be in the fads, to be con-erned in a 
quarrel, broil, or other troubleſome, unſuc - 
ceſsful, or litizious affair. 

SUE (V.) to proſecute at law; alfo to ſollicit, 
petition, or endeavour to get a place, office, 
or employ, &c. VER 

SU'ET (S.) 2 hard, fo'id fat, contained in or 

about the kizneys, and other parts of ſheep 
and oxen, which, when melted down, puri- 
fied, and freed from the ficins, kernels; &c. 
is called tallow, which is applied to various 

©» uſes, and eſpecially to the making of candles. 

SU'FFER (V.) to endure, or undergo” pains 
and penalties, reproaches,, afflictions, Kc. 

- allo to allow, permit; bear with, or give 
leave to. II Amn no ef ts, n 8077 

gU'FFERABLE-{A,) that may be permitted, 
allowed, contived at, bern with, or un- 

dergone. deln Hagens! | 


v.) to nourich, or bring up young 
"dy lating chem, or giving them fark. | 


ei iS gut nd 10 
$U'FFERANCE (S.] permiiſion, allowance, 
ea ve, ſorbem ange 
SU'FFERER{'8.} ene tat ſuſtains fl, da- 
412 8 mige, 
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bee er bart, bi that” wndergves pain or 
; puniſhment of any kind,'*. 
FFETES (S.) the judges or principal ma- 
IT F at Carthage itter the death of queen 


Hich, when. the 
changed into a 
miniſtration of 


motlarchics! government was 
fort of atiftocraſy, the ad- 
(ice biting inveſted in the 


bases of the cherer, who had the power of 
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lif- ard death without, appeal over the whole 
" commotiwealth ;' which oflice was for liſe. 
Their power grew ſo great and corrupt, that 
tbe fortunes, lives, and reputations of the 
ſub cts were, in a manner, at their abſolute 


©" difpoſal, To cbrrect the i-conveniencies that 
© ariſe from thi:, Hamida! got a law paſſed 
doo have them elected yearly. | 


» : 


SUFFICE {V.), to be enough, to ſat'sfy or an- 
{wer the end propoſed, | = 
SUFFI'CIENCY or  SUFFICIENTNESS 
([S. abibry, capacity, ſtrength, power, &c 


"SUFFICIENT (A.) encueh, that ſatisfies the 


n« cefſities, or that Is able or capable of do- 
inp, performing, or ſuffering. 
SU'FFOCATE (V.) to ſtifle, ſmother, choak, 
ber op the breath, 
SUFFOCATION (S.) a choaking, Aifling, 
or Hopping of the breath. 


SU'FFOLK (S.) is puted from Norfolk by the 
Cuſe and the Wavency, which tun on the 


n-rthera parts; the fouth ſi de is parted from 
Ffex by the Sieur, and the German occan 

©» walhes the eaſtern parts; the air is ſweet and 
© pleaſant, and by the phyſicians deemed as 
good, if not better, thah any other part of 
the kingdom; the foil is rich and fruitful ; 

it is in form, ſomewhat like a creſcent or 
half moon, and from the caftern point unto 


great Ouſe river in the weſt, is 45 miles long, 
dut the breadth is but abobt 20 miles, the] ſolphur. 


wh le circumference about 140 miles, and 
contains 22 hundred?, in which are 29 market 
towns, 575 patiſhes, about 34,500 houſes, 


236 206.000 inhavitapts, and ſends 16 mem. times the words ſoudan or ſoldan are th 


rs to parlament. | 


$UF>RAGAN (S.) a term applied to a biſhop 


in reſpect to his 


archbiſhop, on whom he de- 


pends, and to whom appeals are made from 
the bichop's officials. | 
SU'FFRAGE (S.) a vote or ballot at an elec- 
ion ; allo approbation or allowance. | 


\ SUFFUMIGATTION 4s.) q freaking under- 


neath or below 


a yerfoh, who being conve- 


N niently placed upon a cloſe- ſtool, &c. a bath 
bor decoction of odoriferous and aromatick 
ste, plants, flowers, c. is made under 
bim or her, in order that tbe fmoke may 
aſcend into his or her body to relieve pains or 
diſeaſes in the bowels, fundament, womb, &c. 
SUFFU'SION (S.) a pouring cut, upon or 
©. abroad alſo the diſtemper in the eyes vul- 
garly called the pin and web, | | 
GAR (S.) a ſwear” conſiſtence extracted 
_ © by bruiſing; _ preffing, training, &r, 


certain canes or r 


Ius, Se, and 
Kan 


s that grow in the Yg/t- 
'thy Hyver which they pre 


4 
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SUGGE'ST (V.) to prompt 67. put 1510 , BAR eme 
mind; alſo to ſpur, egg on or forward, things 
SUGGESTION (S.) an infinuation. mm Tr 
© Ing, or parting thoughts into à perfoa't ny "MMES 

by hünting dt ſuppoſing ſomethjep, of the y 
SUICIDE (S.) the ct of commining vide hte, i 
or 1 upon one's ſc f. Kc. brou 
SUrr (S.) a conteſt or diſpute ja be: 4 Lone; # 
a petition, defire, or requeſt 3 alſo a cog — or 
grels for man or woman, thotph org m or pilaſte; 
it means only coats, waiſtcoats, and hen, wault; 3 
for a man, and a gown and pticoz b. ſuppantes- 
woman. 23 door or 
SU'TPTABLE (A.] proper, fit, adviſcuhl, , UMMER 
venient, agreeable, &c. in a garde 
SUFTOR (S.) one who petitions or &i ſrom the 
"favour of another, one that is waiting þ ſometime: 
redteſs in a court of law; -alfo a feng times ele 
heart, or mia that covurty' a woma | ing the 
marriage, ſpects, 
SU'LLEN (A.) croſs, ill-natured, fubla 3 
peeviſh, dog ged. UMMER 
SU"LLENNESS (S.) a diſpoſition that un large beat 
reſentment high, that refuſes to ſpeik, & great num 
SU'LLIED (A.) dirtizd, tarniſhed, fcils, the ends o 
defiled, daubed, &c. "MMIT 
SU LLVy (V.) to daub, tarniſh, £.il, xt, hill, ſpire, 
SU'LPHUR (S.) brimſtone rative 2nthf MMON 
ou?, a ſort of bitumen foucd in mary glx appear and 
the natural is pravi(h, the artificial is the to require 
tural purify'd from its groſs and eanbyp 
by melting, &c. and then made up into WUMMON] 
it is imagined by ſome to be vitriol ratun writs to ca 
-ſublimed in the earth; among the Ci court, eſp, 
all oily, refinous, and fat ſubſtance, v matters; a 
ther of vegetables or animals, come MMONS 
under the denomination of bur. have notice 
SULPHU*REOUS (A.) full of, or b<lorgu « —.— tir 
'MMUM 
SULTAN (S.) an Arabich word fri nels or prin 
king; lord, or ruler, and is uſed font or thing (6 
for the great Turk or grand ſeigniot; — or par 
„ane 
for the ſame purpoſe ; but when it u and pens « 
to an inferior lord or governor, it ht for many ay 
ſome other epithet annexed to it to di point, 
_ 5 ſaltan ſheriff to the prince d wy ay 
cha, &c. neceſiaries f 
SU'LTANA or SU'LTANESS (S.) tit UMPTUAI 
or conſort of the grand ſeignior; alloa expences, 
 Twr#þ ſhip or veſſel of war. UMPTUA] 
SU'LTANE (S.) à confeftion compo made to ref 
eggs, ſugar, and fine flour. rel, diet, & 
SU'LTRY (A.) cloſe, hot, Rifling, „ Ted, 1 
or exceflive hot weather, wherein 0 4 MPTUOL 
little air ig ſtirring. lately coſt. 
SUM (S.) the total or amount d MPTUQL 
more ſums or quantities collected 1 (S.) 
allo any large parcel of money z l | lch, &, 
ſtance, principal heads, or argum#® N (S.) that 
| "treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. at the begir 
SU*MACH- (S.) a rank-ſmelling r e which, 
bears # black berry, uſed by cus "WW Uiility to m 
their leather, 1 
SU MM ART (s.) a ſhort or concil: #288 FS af adoja 
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hig . No os bt 
UMMARY-(A-) brief, ſhort; (conciſe;) > 1 - 
"MMER: (S.) chat part of time or ſeaſon 
of the year that the days are longeſt, and 
bdtteſl, and conſequently the frults,/ plants, 
&c, brought to zipeneſe ſit for laying vp in 
lors ; among the Avrhitefts, it is a large 
fone, or the firſt that is loid over eclumns 
or pilaſers in the beginning, to make a croſs 
vault al alarge beam or piece of timber 


a door or window. 

U MMER-HOUSE (S.) a ſmall room built 
in a garden to retire in to reſt, or gefreſh in 
ſrom the beat of the ſummer weather; 
ſometimes built upon the ground, and ſome 
times elevated, for the advantage of view 
ing the - neighbouring country, or other 
proſpefts, or cb jecis that may come within 


view. ' 
UMMER TAEE (S.) ia Carpentry, is a 
large beam or log of timber iato which a 
great number of mortiſes are cut to receive 
the ends of the joiſts, 

Murr (S.) the top or higheſt point of a 
hill, ſpire, Ee. 

UMMON (V.) to call or cite a perſon to 
appear and anſwer before a judge, &c. allo 
to require the ſurrendry of a place or town 


UMMONER (S.) an officer who carries out 
writs to call or ſummon people to appear in 
court, eſpecially to anſwer in ecclefiaſtical 
matters; an apparitor. 

MMONS- (S.) a writ by which perſons 
haye notice to come to à certain. place at 
a cert3in time, to do a certain work, &c. 


nels or principal benefit, good, conficeration, 


things, and which hes ernployed.. the wits 
and pens of the moſt refined philoſophers 
for many ages without beiog able to ſettle the 
point, 

MPTER HORSE (S.) one loaden with 
neceſlaries for a journey, &c. 


ex 

UMPTUARY LAWS (S.) certain laws 
made to reſtrain or prohibit exceſy in #ppa- 
rel, diet, &e., which were repealed bere in 
Eryland, 1 James J. 


UMPTUOUS (A.) grand, magnificent, rich, 
ſtately, coſtly, &c, 


C) magnificeace, grandeur, ftatelineſs, coſt- 
lines, &e, * 


a the beginning, to preſide over the day, 
and which, from the viſible effects of its 
uility to mank ind, ever ſince idolatry bas 
been known in the world, has been the ſab- 
FR of gdojations The TEU and I. 


PN (S,) that great luminary that God created 


thridgment,. or ſummiag up of u matter or 


ſuppontes- by to othets to make the liatel of 


1 


| 


UMMUM BO'NUM (S.) the-chict happi- | 


| 


VMPTUARY (a.) lomeching belonging to |. 


'MPTUQUSNESS or SUMPTUO'SITY | 


| 


or thing ſought for, or after, which various | 


les or parties have put or placed in various | 
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rarlites, when they, fell from the worth cf 
the true God, worſhipped it under the name 
of Baal, the Moghites of Chems/Þ, and the 
 Ammianites of Me/xch, and of the hot of 
heaven, and ſumetimes joined him 
with Marte, or the moon, offering up t 
religious adoratians upon high aeg groves, 
and the tops af hoyles. The ſacred authors, 
at the fame time that they caution, us agajuſt 
the idol trous worſhip of che ſun, draw the 
greateſt part, of their nobleſt fmilitodes 
from it. Many of the antients did not b-- 
eve that the ſur went r. und about the earth, 
or that the earth turned about its own axis, 
and ſa made the alternate fucceſlon of flay 
and night, bot jmagined that when the — 
came to its ſetting, t returned to the p 
of its riſing, by tome unknown way : 
the accurate obſervations and diſcoveries of 
later years, ſince the invention of teleſcopes, 
has given a clearer light into theſe matters. 
They repte ſented the fur, when it was ex- 
preſled hicraglyphically, as fitting upon a lion 
with rays of ligut upon bis head, and a bun- 
dle of ripe ears of corn in his band; and 
ſarnctimes by a young man reatly trimmed 
or ornamented, landing half-naked in a ſhip 
well fitted. 

SU NBURNT (A.] ſuch. perſons whoſe ſkin 
is ſco:ch'd or made very brown bv the h 
of the ſan, as ſeamen, harveſt folks, &c. 

SUNDAY (S.) or:goally was that day upon 

which divine adoration was paid to the ſun ; 

but, 3s it is now, among the Chriſtians, it is 
called the Lord's day, upon account of cur 
| , Saviour's rifiag from. the Ccead on that day, 
which according to the Je accu, was 
the next day aſter the ſabbath ; this, from 
the beginning, has been greatly reverenced 
by the Chriſtians, and therzfore the apoſtles 
transferred that religious reſt that was ob- 
ſerved by the Zeres on the ſabbath to this 
day, upon whizh account it is alfo called the 
ſabbath day, and by the antient fathers of 
the church, it is eſteemed to be that day on 
which the world ruſe, out of chaos into 
form, &c. : 

SU'NDER (V.) to part, ſzparate, divide, or put 

perſpns or things at a diſtance. or from one 

another, which were Cloſe together. 

SU'NDERLAND (S.) in-Durtan, a ſea port, 
borough and market town, populuus and well 

| built, and though the river js but ſmall, yet 

it carries on a great trade in coals; at high 
water, it is a peninſula almoſt ſurrounded by 
the ſea; the market is weekly on Fridiy ; 

diſtant from Land 200 computed, and 264 

melee wie 

SU'NDRY Fort yatious, many, diff, &c, 

SU'NFLOWE 89 plant, he ſtalk whereof 
grows up high, and bears a lirgy, Joreading 
and radiated flower of a yellow colour. 

SU'NNIS (S.) the name of a ſect amang the 
Mahometars, who ate oppoſites ty the Schiais, 


| 


or Perſian Makarecars, Theſe maintain, * 
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SUP 


- the lawiul ſucceſſor of Mahomet, was Abu- 
- to whom fucceeded Omar, to him 
, and lat of all Adorrue Ali, who was 


7 the laſt meal of 

day in the eveniag, 

SU'PERABLE (A.) thet may be conquered, 
overcome, done, or med. 

SUPERABOU'ND (V.) to be ere, to 
do or have more than is enough, &c 

SUPERABU'NDANCE (.) great plenty, 
f „or excels. 


ecfhye, more than enough, &c. 
SUPERA'DD (V.) to add over and — 
or more than was agreed for, to give an en- 


 couragement ot advantage mote than wat | 


. contracted for. 


SUPERA'NNUATE (V.) to-efteem, reckon, | 


ot admit a perſon into the number of thoſe 
whoſe age entitles them to be caſed in forme 


- ſervice, &c. upon account of their great age, | 
and natural} ( atleaſt ſuppoſed) inability, | 


and as a reward and encouragement to the | 


to diſcharge their duty faith · 


they may partake of the ſame 


ſa your and indulgence, &c. when grown old. 
SUPERANNUATED (A.) worn out with 


age, Brown incapable of hard labour, or great | 


2 Ec. 

SUPERB (A.) prend, havghty, arrogant, 
lefty, imperious, &c, 

SUPER: CARGO (S.) one appointed to over 
ſee the goods or cargo in a ſhip, and that 
they be well towed ——— afar, and diſ- 
poſed of to the beſt advantage. 

SUPER-CELESTIAL (A.) dove or beyond 

vifible or material heavens, or heavenly 
—_ 14 at or 

SUPER-CHARGED ( A.) in Heraldry, is 
- won 2 in charged, put, or bom 

another. 

SUPERCILIOUS As) affedted, tif, bangh- 
ty, 72 2 9 behaviour or carriage ; 

Ale of ne, or "ll-parured 


. 
— — 
$UPERCILIOUSNESS 93 \afetoinels, 


5 


Il nn. | 


SUPERABU'NDANT- (A.) overflowing, ex- 


SUP 
. - ary excellence, or cathy inn, one direct to a 
beyond another. olanets Sa 
SUPER-PMINENT (A.) kivioe' Ga; 1 PERLA 
o, or ext reatoſt or 
or authority above 1 - badneſs, 
SUPEREROGATY (V.} to'dvor tins PERLA: 
than is tion of a 
SUPEREROGA'TION eg of & of e 
more than ls required, - © PERNAT 
SUPER-E*'XCELLENCY -'6r SUPER. cue at t! 
' CELLENTNESS (S.)"exceeding, erwies dad, w bie 
nary, or very uncommon' excellence, kt bodies ighte 
SUPER-FETA'TION (s.) & eonctiving PERNA'7 
"cond" time while the firſt is yet in br, the ordinary 


| that two or more creatures are in the wy 
of different ages at one time, &c. ufo a 
8 writing or bringing! forth un 
above the co 
PERNU'M 
bck office 
mployed, wi 
hands than t 
PERPURC 
prer- violent | 
large a doſe « 
IPPERSCRTI' 
or on the 0 
Fre it whe 
PERSCRI) 
writing on t 
ter, deed, 
PERSE'DE 
band, or ox 
PERSTI'TI 


| — upon the ſame — 

SUPERFTCIAL (A.) the knowledge o x 
thing ' lightly or m * ally | 
out · ſide, or uppermo part of any thing; 
" ſmall wound or hurt; à trankent view 
things, Ke. 

5 (S.) the top, ſurface, or 

' "fide of any ching; and in Gemetry, i | 
firſt and ſecond” degree of magnitude, « 
length and breadth or extenſion two 9 
without any conſideration of, or regal 
the third, or thickneſs. 

SUPERFINE (A.) exceeding good, fine, f 
valuable, &c. 

SUPERFLU'ITY or SUPE'RFLUOUSNE 
(S.) abundance, more than enough, . 
ceſs, &c, 

SUPERFLUOUS (A.) altogether needs 
or unneceſſary, quite beyond ule or « 
venience. 

SUPER-IN DU CE (V.) to bring in, r 
vince a"perſon of the res ſonableneſt, &. 

a propofition, or why he ſhould comply n 
and encourage a thing, by abundant 
different demonſtrations, when one wa 


þ 
q 


} 


pulous in 
PERSTT TI. 
eleve fooliſh 


ficient. ied to be x 
' SUPER-INTE'ND (v.) to have the g ought by t 
ment, overſceing, en regulating aoy bk e allo over 
| or affair, nonies, Kc. in 
| SUPER-INTE'NDANT (S.) the « ERSTRU'C 
ing, or principal officer, that has te pon ſometh 
gulation, management, or governing ERSTRU'C 
| affair, or buſineſs of moment; ama I vile upon 8 
Lurberam, he is og the — = —— 
b only his power mew a 
mr: 7 PERVE'NTI 


SUPER-INTB'NDENCY 8.) the 0 
on 3 Is of 2 


SUPERIOR (A) "greater, mor? 
learned, ſkilful, — another, 
SUPERIO'RITY (S.) power, prebenus 
dignity, authority, knowledge, urg, 
or above 
SUPERIORS (s.) fathen, 
— maſters, &c, in Pin, 


&. 


Ggares ſet over 4 ward; 4. 


SUP 


planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mart. 


fre to a quotation, c. fro; che 


SUP 


Ancients wes the moſt confiderable, and that 
whereat they entertained Wr "the buſi 


DERGATIVE ( CA.) no /thivg in the neſs of the day being over 

greatoſt or degres, either of eee 

or badneſs, &c. 

'PE RLATIVENESS. 8 the, tate or con- 
— —.— ea fe. 2 — (V.) to-render or make ſoft, 
m 1 . 8 ) to r or make 

aua T A TIOx (S.) — or fie —.— ſfodmiſſive,- Sc. > phant, 

at the top, or upon the ſutface of any LE (A: loft, 

al, which . be patoral property. of al five, — ) plant, limber, fabmi- 

des lighter than the fluid, SUPPLEMENT (S.) an addition, improve- 

PERNA'TURAL: (A.) out of, or above ment, or — of a thing, by pott 

page HR, and common courſe of | what is wa 


SU'PPLIANT (5) ons abe an 
PERNATTURALNESS 60 the quality or | "begs any thing in an bumble — 
condition of any thing out of, or beyond, or 


manner, 
ive the common courſe of nature. 


-» - 7 1 
3 — 


— 


SUPPLICATTON (S.) - an | earneſt and an 
PERNU'MERARY Car 2 perſon in a pub- 
occafionally 


lick office or. buſineſs, that is 


hands than the ſettled officers can diſpatch, 
PERPURGA'TION (S.) an exceſſive or 


urge a doſe of phy ck. 


Fre? it where, and to whom it is to go. 


ter, deed, &c« 
PERSE'DE (V.) to omit, put off, counter- 
| band, or ſtop 2 in law, Ke. 


eration, grounded upon fear , to that 
| hich a man is no ways commanded either 
e, or the natural Tight: of unbiaſed 
a a giving reſpect, or putting eonſi · 
te in vain and fooliſh things, ſuch as the 
qhe of - birds, &c. a being over-nice and 
ulous in religious matters. 
PERSTTIOUS. (A.) addited- to fear, or 
eve fooliſh and nonſenſical matters, pre- 
| to de religious, ſuch as miracles to be 
welt by the relicks of pretended faints, 
t allo over and above obſervant of cere- 
honies, &c. in 


yn ſomething al begun. 
PERSTRU'CTURE (s.) any thing raifed, 
built upon another. 
ERVENE (v. N to come unlooked for, or 
a 2 ſudden, &c. 
; VENTION (8.) a furprizing, or 
VINE (V.) to — di- 
over waby 
—ů 7 —_ = 
an overſeer furveyor 
— — — 7 f 
a 18 le, carclefs, indolent, neal 


wh (S) nexligene, careleſſneſs 
Ines; indolerce, Gt. ; 
ER %) the laſt meel- of * 


EY” — 1 


„ 


naloyed, when the baſineſs requires more | 


orer-violent purging with too ſtrong, or too 


PERSCRIBE.(V.) to write over, we, | 
er on the out- hide of u letter, deed, &c, to | 


PERSCRI'PTION (S.) n defcription-or | 
writing on the out-fide of any thing, as a| 


PERSTI'TION (S.) a paying a religious | 
SUPPLIES. (S.) in an Army, is bringing freſti 


SUPPLY” (v.) to make good deficiencies, to 
SUPPLY” (s.) aid, relief, affiſtance, de, 
aur fO RT to hold up, prote&t; tefend, 
SUPPORT (S.) à leaning- ſtock, or prop to 
ns rauer (V.) to. improve, or build | 
—— (a.) that may be under- 
SUPPO'RTERS ( 8.) vpholders, foltainers, 
Ke. in 
SUPPO'SABLENESS: 80 the anne or 
SUPPO'SAL IS.) ED woe, or 
suPOSE (V.) tv imagine; think, or take = 
SUPPOSYFTION (S.) ee 0 6 8 8 


_ thing as true or gfanted, in order to resſon 
upon or from it i all dn uncet tun 
clufve 


at in the-ereniog, * 


humble prayer, defire, or petition; alſo a re- 
ligious ſolemnity among the Romans, decreed 
by the ſenate, in honour of a general that 
had gained a conſiderable victory, upon which 
occaſion the ſenate ordered the temples to be 
ſet open, and a publick thankſgiviog to be 
made for the ſucceſs of the general or em- 
peror ; at this ceremony there was a very 
pompous proceſſion, the ſenate walking in 
their robes to the temples of their deities, 
where they both ſacrificed and made an en- 
tertainment ; the whole city bore a part in 
the ſolemnity, returning thanks for the vic- 
tory 3 at firſt theſe feaſts la ſted but a day or 
two at moſt, but in proceſs'of time they 
were upon extraord{nary cecaſions enlarged, 
ſo as to continde for 50 days together. 
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men to make up the companies that are 
weakened or deſtroyed” dy ſickneſs or bat - 
tle, &c. 

give or add that which was wanting. 

comfort, rt, c. 

aſſiſt, relieve, &c. 

keep any thing from falling; UNS a protec- 
eh » maintenance, — or re- 
gone, borne, endured, ſuffered, &c. . 


it means t creatures 
re 


capability of being ſuppoſed. 


taking a thing for granted: be 
thing for granted. 


unoet tum of incon- 


\ 4044 Mn 4 * 19. 
SUPPQ- 


SUR 


SUPPOSITTTIOUS (A.) imagined, feigned, 
ſuppoled ; one thing ſubſtituted, or put in the 
room of another; falſe, counterfeit, &c. 
SUPPO'SITORY (S.) a medicine put up the 
- fandament to looſen the belly; a clyſter, &c. 
SUPPRE'SS (V.) to awe, keep under, put 


down, difcourage; puuiſh, „ take a- 


way, &c. 

SUPPRE'SSION (S.) a ſtoppage, hindrance, 
concealing, lifine, &c. anaihilating or de: 
ſtroying, &c. 

SU'PPURATE (V.) to run with, or void 
corrupted matter like a fore or ulcer. 

SUPPURA'TION (S.) a ripening or bringing 
a boi), &c. to a head, fo that the morbifick 
matter may run off, and diſcharge itſelf in, 
or by what the ſurgeons call pus. 

SUPPURATIVE (A.) of a ripening quality, 
or drawing nature, that tends to the bringing 
ſores, &c, to a running. | 

SUPPUTA'TION (S.) computation, reckon- 
ing, caſting up, valuing, &c. 

SUPPU'TE (V.) the ſame with compute, 
reckon, or caſt up, &c. 

SUPRALAPSA'RIAN (S.) one who holds 
that God, by an irreverſible, eternal decree, 
has re ſolved to ſave ſome part of mankind, 
and to damn others, without regard to the 
good or evil of their actions. 

SUPRAMU'NDANE ( A.) above or beyond 
the world, ſpiritual. divine, &c. 

SUPREA'M or SUPREME (A.) bigheft, 
chiefeſt, greateſt, of moſt authority, &e. 

SUPRE'MACY (S.) power, right of govern- 
ing, ſovereignty ; but principally applied to 
the power of the king, in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters here among us. 

SURCEA'SE (V.) to give over, leave off, diſ- 
continue, &c. 

SURCHA'RGE (V.) to lay too great a load, 
or burden, on a perſon. 

SU'RCINGLE (S.) the ſaſh or girdle where- 
with clergymen tie their gowns, &c. allo a 
horſe-girth. 

SURD (A.) deaf; alſo dead, or without mo- 
tion, or reaſon ; in Arithmetick, it is ſuch a 
number that an exact root cannot be extract- 
ed ont of it. | 

SURE (A.) ſafe, certain, careful, ſecure, &c. 
alſo truſty, honeſt, faithful. 

SU'RENESS (S.) the condition of any thing 
that is certain, poſitive, or abſolute. 

' SU'RETISHIP (S.) a being obliged with, er 
for another. 

SU'RETY (S.) ſafety, ſecurity ; alſo the being 
obligated to, or bound for another. 

SU'RFACE (S.) the external part or out · fide 
of any thing; and with the Geometricians, 
relates tu the figure of any thing delineated 
on a plane, where thoſe that are bounded by 
right lines are called plane ſurfaces ; and thoſe 
that are bounded by curve lines, whether 
concave or Convex, are called curved ſurfaces ; 
and is the ſame with fu ies, or length and 
breadth, conſidered wi thickneſs 


| 


SUR 


SU'RFEIT (S.) an over-cha 4 
filling too —.— e de 
SU*RFEIT (v.) to cloy, ov*r-charye, 6 


et 
— 1 


lame er 


too much, eſpecially with eating and drink highland 
_ _— — occaſioninę, rn 4h i. 
ches, or blains coming out u 4 Janders a 
of the face, &c. 1 bertfan, + 
SURGE (S.) a fwelling, roll, wave; or kit URPA'S: 
of the ſea, &c. eſpecially ſuch as beat u exce], & 
the ſhore, a ſhip, &c. "RPLIC 
SURGE (V.) to ſwell, roll, riſe in wag worn by 
billows, like a troubled ſea, office, E. 
SU'RGEON (s.) one who is ſkilled in Alus 
my, and practiſes the ſetting broken tity that 
curing wounds, ulcers, fores, &c. above wha 
SU'RGERY (s.) the art and practice NAS 
ing or curing wounds, ulcers, &c. and of or comin; 
ſefting bodies according to the ftrid nix awares, ot 
anatomy; alſo the room or place Where ment, &c 
—— his operations, makes his 0 1 
ments. ©. | unprepare 
—— (S.) eroſſneſe, moroſene(, 3 un 
iſnneſe, &c. RPRI'ZI 
_—_—_ (A.) croſs, moroſe, ill TR - 
churliſh, 
SURMI'SE (8.) a ſuſpicion, imaging mit to, del 
ſuppoſition, thought, &c. AREND] 
SURMISE (V.) to imagine, foros, Erg 
neeive, ] 
SURMOU'NT (V.) to overcome, maſter 6 et, ot any 
quer, ſubdue, &c. alſo to excel, or , or by te 
than another. RREY (S 
SU RNAME (S.) that which is adit nd Middleſe 
proper or perſonal name, to diftinguih he eaſt ſid 
ſons and families by, &c. but the chan puth by 8 
uſe of them hath been various, according WAP) Hemp rr, 
the different cuſtom of nations; in Eos form, an 
they were uſed before the conqueſt, n de eaſt, to 
before they were uſed in Scotland, whither , and f 
Elif carried that cuſtom ; for when! bannt nort! 
ret, queen toMalcolmCanmor, king of the 8nfcrence 1 
with her brother Edge Atheling fled into N plealantne 
land from William the Conguerer, many d ber kings to 
Englifh who came with them, and gt about By 
in Scotland, had their proper furnant!, a vaſt tract 
as Moubray, Level, Liſſe, Cc. ui | the neceſ] 
particle de, or of, before them, which! her parts of 
it probable they took them from th: is very f 
they or their anceſtors potleſſed ; at ti ndreds, in u 
there were no furnames in Scat land, d hes, and 
about the year 800, the great men be m 14 mem 
call their lands by their own names, b PROGATE 
ordinary diſtinctions were perſonal, 1 ited to act f 
not deſcend to ſucceeding generations, : biſhop in 
ther the name of the father, as J ROUND ( 
ſan of William, &c. or the name of Wn", to tie o 
fice, as Stuart, Cc. or accidental not Old . 
complexion, ſtature, c. as Black, er in r 
Long, Sbert, c. or the name of tber ET“ (V.) 
as Taylor, Weaver, Ce. but upon the ; allo to 
coming to refide among them, 3: aber the e 
ed of baronies, lordſhips, Kc. unt ry, a 
take their ſurnames from their land, EY ($1, 
trick of Dunbar, James of Douglas, the actual n 
Gordin, Cc. but it was long beiun d VEY'ER or 


SUR 


e! 778 their children 3 others, 
wal or e Bo lands, took for L 
ſame eminent per ſan of their angeſtorsg the 
þghls odere wh; before it, as Macao | 
nald, is Er the, lop of Darald ;, and the low- | 
landers 2 Fan after it, as Uzraldfn, RS 
lern, Stevenſan, &c. n | 
PRPA'SS N 49 exceed, go, beyond, outdo, 
excel, & » 18 50 
RPLICE fs.) 4 Jong, fine, linen at, 
worn * prieſt when he performs - 6g | 
office, &c. 
"RPLUS. or SU'RPLUSAGE. (S.) a quan- 
tity that is more than enough, or over and 
above what is ſpecafied or required. 
'RPRISAL or SURPRIZE (S.) a taking 
or coming upon a perſon or place at un- 
awares, or ſuddenly 3 amazement, aſtaniſh- 
ment, &c. 

RPRISE or SURPRIZE (V.) to take; 
unprepared or off a perſon's guard, or come 
vpon at unawares, &c, | | 
RPRI'ZING (A.) wonderful, ſtrange, ad- 
mirable, &c. ' 18 , 
RRENDER (V.) to yield, give up, ſub- 
mit to, deliver to another, &c, 5147 1} 
RRENDER or SURRE'NDRY (S.) an 
zQual yielding or giving up to another. 
RREPTI'TIOUS (A.) ftolen, private, ſe- 
et, or any thing done privately, 

y, or by ſtealth. 

RREY (S.) is parted from Bucking hambire 
nd Middleſex on the north by the Thames, 
he eaſt fide is bounded by KX2nt,. and the 
uth by Suſix and Hampſbire, and the weſt 

wy Hampſhire and Beriſbire; it is ſquariſh in 
form, and from Redriff, or Rotherbith in 
he eaſt, to Trenſham in the weſt, is 34 
piles, and from Atuſad ſouthward, to the 
bares northward, about 22 miles; in cir- 


d pleaſantneſs of the air. cauſed many for- 
ter kings to ereRt palaces in it, and yet at 
d about Bag/bit- Heath and Windſor Foreſt 
a vaſt tract of ground extceamly 

| the neceſſaries of life, except game, tho 
her parts of the county, eſpecially Homeſ- 
we, is very fruitful; it is divided into 14 
ndreds, in which are g market-towps, 140 
hes, and about 34,300 houſes 3. it re- 
ms 14 members to parliament. "ue 
\ROGATE (S.) a deputy, or perſon ap- 
ited to act for another, eſpecially ia behalf 
2 biſhop in the. eccleſiaſtical courts, 
ROUND. (V. ) to encompaſs, to go 
nd, to tie or bind round, &c. 
LID G6.) the ald term for the fifth 
er in algebraick calculations. 

VE“ (V.)-to oyer-look, or careſully ex- 
ine ; alſo to meafure or plot land, thereby 
know the quantity, ſhape, and ſituation 
a country, an eſtate, &c, 

VEY (SS) a gene tal review of a thing; 
the dual menſuration of lande, &. 
VEY'ER or SURVEY'OR (S.) one ap- 


uruference 112 miles; the wholeſomeneſs | 


SUS 


pointed to ſee that work. is well perſarmed, or 

ſtores proper for the uſe they are to be applied 

to, &c. allo. one ho meaſures and plots 
lands, & c. LE”; .. — 

SURVEY*ORSHIP (s.) the buſineſs or office 
of one that has the over-looking or ditecting 
of a building, providing ſtares, Kc. 

SURVIVE (V.) to out-live another perſon. 

SURYIVOR($),ope who hog longer (han 
anotner. ; 

SURVTVORSHIp (S8) che ſtate, condition, 
or quality of one that out · lives another, and 
is the enabled to act alone, or enjoy 
ſomething after the deceaſe bf one or more 
perſons. &-H, * 

SUSCE'PTIBLE (A.) fit, apt, ready, or 
2 to _ 4 offered, C put to 
a thing or perfan ; that is of a quick appre- 
henſion, &c. f * 

SUSCITA'TION (S.) an enlivening, quicken- 
ing, raifing up, &c. | 14 

SUSPE'CT (V.) to have an ill opinion of a 
perſon or thing, to miſtruſt or fear. 

SUSPE'CTFUL (A.) jealous, miſtruſtful, one 
that thinks ill of another. 

SUSPE'NCE, SUSPENSE, or SUSPE'NSION 
(S.) doubt, uncertainty, diſlatisfaction, &c. 
alſo a delay, put-off, or ſtop; alſo an eccle- 
fiaſtical cenſure, or the leſſer excommunica- 
tion inflicted upon a clergyman for ſome fault 
committed, : 

SUSPEND (V.) to flop, delay, diſcontinue, 
or remain a time before one gives one's judg- 
ment or opinion; alſo. to forbid or hinder a 
perſon's executing ah office or buſineſs for 2 
time, * | 

SUSPENSION (S.) a 9 5 diſcontinu- 
ing, hindering, or keeping back for a time, 
either one's ſelf or another, from doing a bu- 
Gnefs, or executing an office, as when a cler- 
gyman hath committed ſome great fault, it 
is a ſort of excommungication, whereby be js 
reſtrained from performing his miniſterial 
funchon, and ſometimes from receiving the 
profits of it, &c. in War, it means, a for- 
bearing all acts of hoſtility for a time; and in 
the Mechanicks, that point upon which the 
beam, &c. is hung, is called the point of fe- 


von. 
SUSBPE SRV (S) in Surgery, is a fort of 
truſs or bandages alſo. a rope, &c. ſo hung 
in a bed, that a perſon confined by a broken 
| „Ke. may caſe or raiſe himſelf, &c. 
SUSPICION (s.) miſtruſt, jealouſy, fear, diſ- 
|. truſt, &. TE 
SUSPI/CIQUS (A.) miſtruſtſul, jealous, fear- 
ful; alſo any thing that carries marks, of 
guilt, or inability, &c. * 
SU'SSEX (S.) is a maritime county, that has 
the Brit; ſeas on the be 2 = 
Kent on the , and Hampſhire on t 
weſt ; its angry rt narrow, and is 
from NM gibartisg in the welt, to Kent-Ditch, 
that parts it from M in the eaſt, 64 miles, 
+ and but about SAG SLY the broadeſt. 
5 part; 


-——=>> 


U | 
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part ; the circumference is about 160 miles; 
it is divided into fix rapes, and theſe into 65 
hucdrceds, containing 312 pariſhes, 16 mar- 
ket towns, 21,540 houſes, about 129,000 
inhabitants, and ſends 20 members to parlia- 
ment; the air, in general, is good, though 
clouded with miſts ard fogs in thoſe parts 
next the ſea, which are prodigiouſly fru:tful 
in fiſn and ſea-fowl, though very ſparing of 
good harbours for ſhipping, which of courſe 
renders their trade but little and uncertain ; 
the foil is very rich, and yields abundance of 
all thirgs neceſſary, but good roads for tra- 
vellers, which in the winter-time, when 
the waters lie very deep in them, by rea- 
ſon of their lying low, are very tiff, and 
almoſt impaſſable ; in the northern parts 
next to Surrey and Kent, are abundance of 
wocd- lands, wherein is an exceeding great 
quantity of excellent a 2 timber, for all 
manner of uſes, eſpecially for building of 
ſhips; the other parts abound with corn, 
paſturage, &c. 

SUSTAIN (V.) to uphold, ſupport, bear, or 
keep up any thing; alſo to feed, nouriſh, 
&c. alſo to bear or undergo pain, difficul- 
ty, &c. 

SUSTAINABLE (A.) that may be ſup- 
ported, maintained, upheld, undergone, or 
borne, &g. 

pet = ren: (S.) maintenance, ſubſiſtence, 


SU'TABLE or SUITABLE (A.) proper, fit, 
convenient, juſt, agreeable, &c. 


SUTE or SUIT (V.] to fit, be convenient for, | 


or agree with, 

SU'TTLER (S.) one who ſe'ls neceſſaries, ſuch 
as ale, bread, brandy, &c. to ſoldiers in a 
camp or gariſon. 

SU'TTLE WEIGHT (S.) the pure or nett 
weight of any ſort of goods, without the 
caſk, wrapper, &c. 

SUTTON-CO'LEFIELD (S.) in Warwick- 
ſpire, a ſmall town, ſeated in an excellent 
air, and among pleaſant woods, though but 
in a barren foil ; it has a market weekly on 

Monday; diſtant from London 23 computed, 
and 106 meaſured miles. 

SU'TURE (S.) a ſeam or ſtitch, or the mark 
made by drawing the lips of a wcund toge- 
ther with a needle and filk ; alſo the joining 
or ſeam of the ſkull, where one part ſhuts 
into the other with teeth like a ſaw, &c. 
alſo thoſe joinings which the ſhells of fiſhes 
make to one another, 

SW A'BBER (S.) in a large Sbip, is one whoſe 
buſineſs it is to take care that the decks are 


kept clean. 

SWA'DDLE (V.) to wrap up, or ſwathe in 
clouts, bands, „ &c, as nurſes do 
youtig infants. 


SWA'FFHAM, SWATHAM, or SWA'- 


SHAM (S.) in Norfolk, a large, well-built) 


town, ſeated on an hill, thorougbly inhabited 


SWAN KINO (A.) uncommonly la 


S WA 


day; diſtant from Landon 
94 meaſured miles. 
SWAG (V.) to bear down, to hang en 
ſide more than another, &c. 
SW A'GGER (V.) to boaſt, becbor, 
vaunt, buff, &c. 


] 


boaſter, or bragger, &c, 
SWAIN (S.) a countrymano, a ſhepheri 
herd, goat-herd, &c. 


waſting away uncommonly faſt, like a « 
blown with the wind. 
SWA'”LLOW (S.) a mournful or plaintie 
and a bird of paſſage, of a black colour, 
ſpots of dark brown, or dirty black | 


fight very quick, it appears in ſpring 
ſummer, and is gone in autumn; ith 


climates, where it hides itſelf in hols d 
earth, or in marſhes, or under the 


them have been fiſhed vp, fixed to one 
other, by the claws and beaks, whichy 
laid in a warm place move and recover, 


is good for nothing alive, and cannct be 


breed twice a year, in each climate or 


parts of houſes, and yearly return to the! 


churches and houſes, theſe are whiter a 
belly, and the fleſh not fo rank; the n 
feoallow makes its neſt in the holes 


low or martin, by others, the ett; 
— of the Y 
be good againſt all infirmities of the «95, 
the dung of it the greateſt enemy to i 
nature. 
SWA'LLOW (V.) to take or let dn 
throat into the ſtomach food, rink, 
alſo to comply with, or approve of wii 


SWAMP or SWOMP (S.) 4 mary fe, 

debe; ground, ſuch as is not fit to 
, &c, 

SWAN (S.) a large, noble, fine wits 
leept more for ornament than uſe, def 
being very coarſe, and ſ eatabiej 
— of knighthood in the dat 

1. 


luſty, big, &c. 
SWA'N-SKIN (s.) a fuper-fine thick 
flannel, of a white colour, dc. 
SWA'NZEY (s.) in Glamerganſbire ©! 


by hop-keepers, who hve 2 good trade; A 
warket is weekly, very well ſupplied with 


port, th. t is very conſiderable for u 


corn, and all manner of proviſions, on hon 
77 compute, 


ol 
 SWA'GGERER (S.) a heQtor, bully, x | 


SW A'LING or SWEA'LING (.) met 


her belly; its flight is very unequal, a 
poſed to croſs the ſeas, and go into um 


where ſometimes great lumps or numken 


they before ſeemed to be dead; the fu 
either in a cage or an aviary ; ſhe is lit 
where the reſides, once; their chief fo 
flies and other inſets, which they att 
they fly ; they commonly build their rel 
chimnies, or other unfrequented and n 


place; there are various forts of them, k 
called martins, that build in the wiadon 


banks of rivers, &c. by ſome called thep 
fevallow's fleſh burnt, is al 


or generous mind cannot ſubmit th 
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exceeding good harbour for abundance of 
— by — whereof you may ſee an 
hyndred ſhips at a time come in for coal and 
elm, having ſeveral very large and good 
cal-works in and near it, which is exported 
to all the ports in Somerſetſhire, Devonſpire, 
and Cormwall, and alſo a great many to Fre- 
lun, which greatly enriches not only this 
town, but all the country round about it ; 
; ſands on the river Toye, or Taw ; it is 
an ancient, large, clean, well - built, port- 
eve town, belonging to the duke of Beau- 
vt ; it has weekly two large markets, viz, 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays, which are very 
well furniſhed with all manner of neceſſaries, 
ad whither moſt of the neighbouring towns 
4 villages come for ſupplies of all neceſſaries 
hey want 3 diſtant from London 156 com- 
ted, and 202 meaſured miles. 
Ap or SWOP (V.) to barter or exchange 
me thing or commodity for another, &c. 
ARD or SWERD (S.) the green turf or 
#61re that naturally covers the fields, 
leaths, moors, &c. alſo the rind or ſkin of 


bacon. 

ARM 2 to breed, or be in great num - 
, as bees, fleas, maggots, &c. in hot 

either. 

ARM (S.) a great number or multitude of 

yy fort of creatures or inſefts, a mob or 

owd of people, &c. 

A'RTHY (A.) blackiſh, brown, tawny, 

rk-coloured, fun-burnt, &c. 

ASH (S.) a fiream or puddle of water. 

ASH (V.) to daſh or throw water about; 

fake, diſturb, or tumble liquor in a caſk 

| dottle, &c. 

"SATH or SWA'THING-BAND (s.) a 

ler, git, or band to roll or wrap a young 

lild in, or for ſurgeons to keep « broken 

tight with, &c- 

THE (V.) to bind up children in blan- 

ts, clouts, or with long rollers, &c. 

Y (V.) to have the command of a king- 
or commonwealth, to govern or manage 

ferſon ſo as to have the command of his 

ination or will, &c. 

(S.) power, command, rule, govern- 

nt, authority, &c. 

AR (v.) to affirm ſomething to be true, 

monly and in a judicial manner, before a 

per magiſtrate z alſo to imprecate, curſe, 

pofanely, raſhly, and wickedly, 

KING (S.) the act of taking an oath 


2 nn'y, or curſing, &c, paſſionately, raſh- 

| c. 

Wu T (S.) the moiſture that is ſent forth by 
e through the pores of the ſkin, 


T (V.) to ſteam or breathe a warm ſort 
dew through the pores of the ſkin, oc- 
ned ſometimes by pain and wealeneſs, but 
rally by labour or ſtrong action. 

re SICKNEss ( 8.) a fort of 
5 e, that was firſt known in Zng/and 
t the yrar 1551, which proved very la- 


S WE 


tal to great numbers of people; it firſt broke 
out in Sbreteſbury, abwt the midd'e of 
April, from whence it (ſpread all over the 
kingdom till about O:ber ; they who were 
ſeized with it either died or recovered in about 
nine or ten hours at moſt ; if the party ſlept, 
as they were generally inclined to do, it prov- 
ed mor tal in about fix hours, and if they got 
cold, they expired in about three hours ; it 
was obſerved to ſeize the youngeſt, frongeſt, 
and apparently the moſt healthy, ſo that very 
few yourg children or aged perſons were af- 
flicted with it; and what is more particular, 
no foreigners, though conſtantly converſant 
in the moſt infected places, were ſeized with 
it; and the Exgliſb in foreign countries were 
likewiſe ſeized with it at the ſame time that 
their rative country was infected at home, 
and that without the leaſt danger to the na- 
tives of thoſe countries where they reſided ; 
it ſeemed to be a peftilent fever, but not ſeat - 
ed in the veins cr humcurs, there appearing 
no carbuncle, no purple or livid ſpots, nor 
any thing of the like nature. 

SWEA'TY (A.) dewy, moiſt, wet, or damp 
with ſweat, 

SWEEP (V.) to make clean a room, court, or 
ſtreet with a broom, &c. alſo to draw or de- 
lineate geometrical figures with a pair of 
compalles, a bow, &c. 

SWEEP (S.) ſometimes means a curved Tine 
ſtruck or drawn with the compaſſes, the 
hand, &c. ſometimes the vibration of a perdu- 
lum; ſometimes the compaſs, or round- about 
way that an army, &c. chuſes rather than go 
over hills, mountains, c. ſometimes the 
mould where a ſkip begins to bend or comp. ſa 
at the rung- heads; and ſometimes the ſmeit- 
ing down the droſs or waſte of a refinery, &c. 

SWEE'PING (s.) the act of bruſhing or clean- 
ing the floor with a broom, &c, alſo the act 
of drawing or reſting upon the ground, as the 
long tail of a woman's gown ; and among the 
Seamen, the dragging upon the ground, or 
bottom of the ſea or channel, a grapnel with 
three flukes, to find a cable, &c. that has 
been loſt, dropped, or ſlipt. 

SWEET (A.) delicious, pleaſant-taſted, that 
yields or emits an extraordinary agreeabl- 
odour, &c. alſo good-tempered, &c. 

SWEE'TEN (V.) to render os make ſweet- 
taſted ; alſo to allay, or aſſuage troubles, or 
to make misfortunes, or hardſhips, eafy or 
light, &c. 

SWEE'THEART (S.) a courtier, or lover, 
he or ſhe. 

SWEE'TING (S.) a mealy, ordinary fort of 

le 


apple. 

SWEETISH (A.) inclined to be ſweet, or of 
a luſcious nature. 

SWEE'TNER (S.) one that decoys or draws in 
perſons to game, or play at cards, dice, &c - 
alſo one that comforts and aſſiſts perſons in 
affliction, &c. 16/2 

SWEE'TNESS (S.) the quality of fager, bo- 

512 2 
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SWI 
vey, &. in taſte; of roſes, briars, dc. in 
© ſmell; slſo the pleaſure,” profit, or advan- 
tage that ariſes from converſation, trade, 
** ſtudy, &c. LON. , 
SWELL (V.) to extend, or grow larger in 
balk, like a bladder filled with air, &c. 
SWELLING (8.) a rifing in the fleſh, a tu- 
mour or ſore that is troubleſome, &c. 
SWELTER (V.) to ſweat very much with 
exceſſtwe kent. | 
SWE'LTRY (A.) very hot, faint, or un- 
wholſome weather, occaſioned by great heats, 
| and Hkttle or no air, 
SWERVE (v.) to fall away from the truth, 
to turn aſide from the right way. 
SWIFT (A.) quick of motion, that moves or 
poaſſes along a great pace; alſo nimble. 


SWI'FTNESS (S.) expediton, quickneſs of 


motion, „ 
- SWIG (V.) to ſuck down, or ſwallow large 
quantities of liquor at a draught, 
SWILL (V.] to delight much in drinking, to 
ſwallow down large draughts, &c. 
SWIM (V.) to float on, to move through, 
upom, or along the waters, or other fluids. 
SWTY'MMING (S.) the act of paſſing through, 
or upon the waters, &c. 

Swimming in the bead, a diſeaſe called the 
vertigo, or giddineſs, which affects the perſon 
ſo as if all the things about him turned 

round. 
SWI NDON (S.) in Vilcſbire, which, though 
it is but a ſmall town, yet the houſes are 
large and well built of ſtone, and has a good 
market weekly on Monday ; diſtant from 
| London 62 computed, and 74 meaſured miles. 
-£WINE-{S.) hogs of both ſexes, as well ſows 
as boars, the fleſh whereof, though in great 
'efteem among us, 'was forbid the Je as 
unclean 3 and this prodibition was extended 
ſo far by their Rabbins, that the people's 
- averſion to it was fach, that they would not 
ſo much as -pronounce- its name, but when- 
ever they had oc ſion to mention it, would 
ſay, by way of deteftation, that beaft, that 
thing, Cc. when Artiach Epipbanes had 
taken old Elcazer, he urged him to taſte 
* ſwine's fleſh, or at leaſt to ſeem as if he did, 
and thereupon they opened his mouth by 
violence, but he choſe rather to die than to 
break the law of God, and give offence to 
- the weaker people of his nation. 
SWFNE HERD (S.) one who feeds and looks 
after hogs, &c. 
SWING (V.) to vibrate, or move backwards 
and forwards with an eaſy or ſwift motion. 
SWINOE (V.) to threſh, beat, whip, cor- 
rect, &c, y. , 
SWINGEINOG (A.) great, huge, large, big, 


monſtrous, &c. 

SWINOING (A.) vibrating or moving back - 
wards and forwards like a 8 

SWING WHEEL (S.) in a Cle, is what 
is called the crown" wheel in a March; the 
office. of both is to drive or move the pen- 


q 


| 


SYM 


SWYNISH (A.) nne to, or after the ny 
of a ſwine, ſelfiſh; gluttonous, kreety, t 
SWITCH (s.) a ſprout of the willy., 


SWIVE (V.) to be familiar with, « 


know a woman. 


inftrument, © for it to turn eaſily round wi 

SWOON (V.) to faint, fuk down, | 
away, be deprived of all ſenſation fy 
time. 

SWOOP (V.) in Falconry, is when + 
of prey flies down haſtily upon, and ag 
op his in his talons. 

SWOP (V.) to barter or exchange one th 
for another. 

SWORD (S.) literally means thoſe aft 
weapons worn by gentlemen, ſo'dien, 
and Metaphoricolly, all thoſe miſeries ac 
lamites that attend war, &c. alſo the ru 

| hairy coat of bacon. 

SWO*RDS-MAN (S.) one that is {if 
dextrous in the management of a ſword, 

SY'CAMINE or SY C AMORE (S.) at 
by ſome called the Egyptian fig - le, 
partaking of the natute of a, mule 
in its leaves, and of a fig-tree in it | 
which is like a fig in its ſhape and bull; 
is ſaid, this fruit does not grow ripe tilt 
rubbed with iron combs, &c. 

SY'COPHANT (S.) one that by falſe inf 

| tions or flattering tales, endeavours to e 
dice another; an accuſer, pickthak, 
fault- finder. 

SY'COPHANTIZE (V.) to fawn, fat 
deceive, accuſe, revile, &c. 

SY'DER (S.) the juice or wine of appla 
perly fermented, ordered and regulated. 

SY'LLABGLE (S.) ſo many letters u 
ſounded at once articulately. 

SY'LLOGISM (S.) a logical argument, 8 
poſed of three propoſitions called the m 
minor, and conſequence, wherein from i 
thing allowed, ſuppoſed, or grante!, 2 
cluſion is made, different from the thing 
poſed, &c. 

SYLLOGTSTICAL (A.) agreeable to, 8 
the manner of a ſyllogiſm. 

SYLPHS (S.) imaginary beings, ſuch u 
ries, &c. ö 

SV LVA (S.) a Reman game wheres 

| planted an artificial wood in the ca, 

forniſhed it with a great number of 
which the people courſed or bunt, 

without any arms, being obliged 1! 

them alive. It is related of the emp 

dianus, that he gave a fylva, where 

200 red deer, 30 wild horſes, 100 

10 elks, 100 bulls, 300 oftriehs, 5 

| afles, 1 0 wild boats, 200 wi 
200 fallow deer. 

SY'MBOL (S.) a mark, badge, Pe 
distinction, whereby one thing 6 

dot ſeparated from another; in - 


| or a ſprig of any other tree that is fuicy, ty 


SWTVEL (S.) a ring or knob of bra, 4 
that is made at the end of a whip, cr 
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it is the matter of che ſacrament; 
ſometimes the apoſtles creed goes by this 


me. 
\ MBO'LICAL (A.) myſtical, expreſſive of 
omething hid under characters, or obſcure 
marks, &c. : g 
YVMMETRY (S.) due or regular proportion, 
or that which renders any thing beautiful, 
YMPATHE'TICAL or SYMPATHE-- 
TICK (A.) ſomething that has an agree- 
ment with, or inclination for another. 
VMPATHIZE (V.) to feel for, or com- 
miſerate the afflictions of another, &c. 
"MWPATHY (S.) a natural inclination, 
love, or affection of one perſon or thing to 
or for another, 

"MPHONY (S.) ſometimes means the a- 
preement of ſeveral voices, or a concert of 
feveral inftruments 3; ſometimes a muſi- 
cal inſtrument; and ſometimes harmony ab- 
fir:&edly conficered, 

"MPTOM (S.) a mark, token, preſage, 
or intimation, that ſomething further was 
com1Ngs P 

"NAGOGUE (S.) ſometimes means an 
aſſembly or congregation 3 and ſometimes 
the place where ſuch afſembly is collected, 
evecially for religious purpoſes among the 
Jews, 

NCHRONISM (S.) the coming, happen- 
ing, or mecting together of two remarkable 
incidents at one and the ſame time. 
NCHYSIS (S.) a jumble, confuſed diſ- 
order, or mixture of things. / 
NCOPA'TION (S.) in Mufich, is when 
one note both ends one part of the tune, or 
a bar, and begins another, 

'NCOPE (S.) a Rbetorical figure, by which 
the grammarians cut off one or more let- 
ters in the middle of a word; in Phyſich, 
it is the great and ſudden ſeizing that rea- 
ers the patient inſenfible and incapable of 
motion. 

VDICK (S.) an ambaſſador or delegate ap- 
vinted to act for a community, &c. alſo an 
kerman, juſtice of the peace, &c. 
NE'CDOCHE (S.) a figure in ſpeech, 
'hereby a part is put, ſtands for, or ſigni- 
ts the whole, and contrarily the whole for 
part, 

NOD (S.) an aſſembly of church-men met 
ogether about ecclefiaſtical matters; and 
deſe are variouſly denominated according to 
de extent, or number preſent, a convoca- 
n, council, &c, among the Aſtronomers, 
u 2 conjunction of two or more planets ; 
nd ſometimes their meeting by beams in 


| 


— ther apes, 

of NODAL or SYNO/DICAL (A.) belong- 
p For relating to a ſy nod. 

1 NUDICAL MONTH (s.) is chat quan- 


ſy of time that is ſpent between one 
oftion, of the ſun and moon, and 


Not r. 1 


T 


fach words as have the fame meaning, 
though different in ſound and orthogra- 
phy. 

»SYNO'PSIS (S.) a curious and exact abridg- 


ſcience, &c. 

SY!NTAGMA (S.) a regular, full, and ex- 
planatory diſcourſe upon any ſubject. 

SY'NTAX (S.) a regular collecting words 
into phraſes or ſentences in any language, 
according to the true and moſt accurate 
manner, 

SYNTHESIS (S.) compoſition, or joining 
things in a regular manner together. 

SY'RINGE (S.) a ſquirt or ſmall iuſtrument 
uſed by ſurgeons to inject liquids into ul- 
cers, ſores, &c. or into the ears, funda- 
ment, &c. | 

SY'RTES (S.) two banks or fands in the 
Mediterranean, on the coaſt of Africa, be- 
tween the kingdoms of Tunis and Barca ia 
Barbary, which are very dangerous, by rea- 
ſon of the ſhifting of the ſands, ſo that the 
ſea is ſometimes very deep, and at other times 
very ſhallow ; there are alſo of theſe fyrtes, 
on the land over-againſt the others, where 
the ſand is ſometimes carried in drifts as bigh 
as mountains, which often proves fatal to 
travellers. 

SY'RUP (S.) any liquor thick and ſweet, efpe- 
cially compoſed of herbs and flowers boiled 
up with water and ſugar, &c. 

SY'STEM (S.) the general laws or principles 
of any art or ſcience regularly laid down and 
explained. 

SY'STOLE (S.) a contraction or drawing to- 
gether; alſo a figure by which a long ſylla- 
ble is made a ſhort one; in Anatomy, it is 
the contraction of the ventricles of the heart, 
whereby the blood is forcibly driven into the 
great artery. 

SYZY'GIA (S.) meeting, aſſembling, coup- 
ling. yoking, &c. together; and particularly 
in Aſtronomy, means the copjunQtions, &c. 
of the planets, &c. 


* 


S the nineteenth letter in our alphabet, and 
one of thoſe called conſonants, which, when 


than one, is commonly ſounded like an 8, 
as in nation, c. but there are ſeveral words 
in which it has its own natural harſh ſound, 
as in pitied, Sc. it has had, and may have, 
many various fignifications, when it ſtands 
ſingly or alone, it being very common for 

to ſigu their Chriſtian names both men 
and women that begin with a T, with it 
only, as T. King, for Thomas King, Sc. in 
the old Roman numeration, it ſtood for 160, 


ONYMAL or SYNO'NYMOUS (A4) 


| and when expreſſed thus, T, for 160,000. 
TABA'CCO 


ment, or orderly compendium of an art or 


it precedes an I in words of more ſyllables 
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TABA'CCO or TOBA'CCOF (S.) a famous 
Indian berb, which, when dried and cut, is 
fmoked all over the world. 

T A'BBY (S.) a particular fort of filk manu- 

factute wove with large threads, thick, cloſe, 
and ftrong, by means whereof, when preſſed 
under large rolls, it takes 3 curious water 
Rke figures wove, repreſenting the waving or 
ſtreams of water. 

ABER or TA'BOUR (S.) a ſmall drum, 

. bich is beat or played upon with one hand, 
and uſed as a drone or baſe to the muſick 
of a ſmall pipe played _ with the other, 
much in vogue with the country folks at 

- wakes, fairs, weddings, and other times of 
feſtivity, 

TA'BERNACLE (S.) a tent, booth, or flight 
building rug up occaſionally, to ſtay, live, or 
be in for ¶ time; and ſometimes it means a 
chapel of eaſe or ſmall building, uſed to per- 

form divine worſhip in, for the convenience | 
of thoſe who live far from the mother 


church, &c. The Jeruiſb tabernacle, ſo fa- | 


mous in the Old Teſtament, is that wherein 

the faclites performed the chief of their re- 
Egious exerciſes, which was 30 cubits long, 
and 10 broad and high. It was divided into 
two parts, the one called the ſanctum, or 

© holy place, which was twenty cubits long, 
and ten wide: Here was put the table of 
ſhew-bread, the golden candleſtick with ſe- 
ven branches, and the golden altar of in- 
cenſe; the ſecond was the ſanctum ſanctorum, 
or holy of holies, which was a ſquare of ten 
cubits long and broad : Here was depoſited 
the ark of the covenant. This tabernacle 
had no window, but was covered with ſeve- 
rel curtains. On the out- ſide was a large 
oblong court one hundred cubits long, and 
Gfty broad; here was the altar of burnt- 
offerings, and a pond or fountain for the uſe 
of the prieſts 3 the laity were allowed to 
bring their victims as far as the altar, where 
the prieſts, &c. took them, killed, flea'd, 
and offered them to the Lord, according to 
the ſeveral rites and cerzmonies of their infti- 
tution. The tabernacle was placed ſo, that 
the entrance faced the eaſt, c. This tent 
was looked upon as the dwelling-place of the 
Moft High, who was conſidered as reſiding 
in the middle of his people. The prieſts 
went in every morning to put out the lamps, 
and to offer incenſe, and a lamb for a burnt- 
faerifice, and in the evening, to light the 
lamps and offer a lamb, &c- 

TA'BES (S.) among the Phyſicians, means a 
conſumption or waſting away, which may 
ariſe from various cauſes, and ſo differently 
denominated. 

TA'BLATURE (S.) the manner of prick- 
ing or writing down muſical leſſons with let- 
k „ | 


TABLE (S.) ſometimes means 2 uſeful piece 
of houſhold furniture to eat off ; ſometimes } 


TAG 


a painting or draught; ſometimes 2 tag A'G-R/ 
tion of the value of goods, the motion of meaneſt 
the planets, &c. for the eaſe of ey TAIL G 
tioners, &c, and ſometimes the bad &c. allo 
contents of a book, an index, &c. man's gt 
TABLE DVAMOND (S.) is one whoſe why &c. allo 
or top furface is ground flat, and only th that a pe 
ſides cut into angles. power of 
TA'*'BLER (S.) a boarder, or one that jan A'ILOR 
certain ſum for his diet, &c, man — 
TA'BULAR (A.) ſomethi into cloat 
table for 4 figures, or robes nub, the upper 
TA'CHYGRAPHY (S.) the art of r (+ 
contracted, or ſwift writing. tion, &c. 
TA'CIT (A.) filent, quiet; alſo fore; 8 crime or f 
meant or implied that was not ſpoken, AINT (V 
TACITU'RNITY (S.) quietneſs, fle- Kink, ot 
reſet vedneſo, back wardneis in ſpeaking, d crime, &c 
mouthed, &c. — (V. 
TACK (V.) to ſew or join thin alſo to acc: 
together with a needle — on \LAPON 
do ſeveral pieces or bits of fille to dip H Aon or 
all at once into the dye, or colouring ; 4 to live a 
to nail or faſten any thing ſlightiy, & n reale 
Sea, it means to bring the ſhip's head i, tho 
— to lie the contrary way to what abe are 
ore. Lriflians, 
TA'CKER (S.) one that adds or joins cif" profe: 
things together. nakes all p 
TA'CKLE or TA'CKLING (s.) the , and e- 
fary utenſils for the performance of am vi? -ASSE | 
neſs ; but generally it means blocks, we _— 
&c. uſed in a ſh p, or at the water H i9voke 
lift great weights, &e. dey might 
TACKS (s.) very ſmall iron nails ; and a WF POT . 
Sb:p, are thoſe ropes uſed to carry form pes with þ 
the clews of the fails to make them fu markable 
cloſe to the wind. 1 forts of c 
TA'CKTICAL (A.) belonging to the at them wi 
war, or martial diſcipline, peerly, that 
TA'CKTICKS (S.) the art of dir be will 
armies, and ranging them into forms m LE (S.) 
for the various occafions, vunt of 
TA'CTILE (A.) that is capable of being H; Allo t 
TA DCASTER (S.) in the . R "gs 
Yorkſhire, a great road town, on the m LE-BEAR 
Wharfe, over which it has a fine ſtone brig * the fau 
principally noted for the lime ſtone dag a =o © ren 
the market is weekly on "Thurſday ; d ENT (S. 
from London 142 computed, and 183 we 2 ame 


miles. 
TA DPOLE (S.) a young frog before it kuy 
to ſo much maturity as to have its pi 
form. 
TA“ F FAT (S.) a particular fort of filcr 
bon, weve very ſmooth and gloſſy. 
TAG (S.) a ſmall piece of tin, brab, © 
neatly faſtened on to the end of 1 ® 
ſtring, ribbon, &c. to lace or draw wi 
ſtays, &c. together 3 alſo a play 4 
children. 
TAG (v.) to put or faſten tags on thee 
a lace, ribbon, &c, alſo to follow or =® 


a perſon on foot, 11 


TAL 


meaneſt ſort of people, beggars, &c. 

41L ($4) - the train, of a beaſt, bird, fiſh, 
Kc. alſo the long ſuperfluous part of a wo- 
man's gown, or magiſtrate's gown of ſtate, 
Kc. allo in Law, it is the fee or inheritance 
that a perſon enjoys when alive, but has no 
power of diſpoſing it. 

Lok or TA'YLOR (S.) a man or wo- 
b man that cuts out cloth, &c. and makes it 
into cloaths fit for perfons to wear, eſpecially 


the uppermoſt garments. 


U 


2 . 
AINT (S.) corruption, ſtain, or imperfec-. 


tin, Ec. alſo conviction of being guilty of a 
crime or fault. oil, , * 
AINT (V.) to corrupt, give, or y 

Mink, or i Carl; al 20 prove gailey of » 


cime, &c. 

AKE (V.) to ſeize, ſnatch, lay hold of ; 
alſo to accept or receive from another. 
\'LAPOINS (S.) the name of the Tadian 


to live a very exemplary life, and enclaim 
very zealouſſy againſt thoſe that worſhip 
&vils, though they are but little minded. 
They are not diſpleaſed with ſuch as turn 
Atiſtiane, provided they live agreeable to 
heir proſeſſion, affirming that a good life 
makes all profeſſions happy. They go bare- 
dot, and eat but once a day. 

'LASSE (S.) a god who, among the old 
mars, prefided over marriages, and whom 
hey invoked on their marriage day, that 
hey might be proſperous in that affair. 
LBOT (S.) a pretty large-fized dog that 
pes with his tail always turned up, and is 
markable for his quick ſcent to find out 
1 forts of creatures that are hunted, follow- 
them with open mouth, and full cry, ſo 
beerly, that unleſs taken off by the huntſ- 
un be will ſpoil himſelf, 

LE (S.) a narrative, ſtory, hiſtory, or 
count of any thing; alſo a lye or fic- 
n; alſo the number or account of any 


Aung. 

LE-BEARER (S.) one that tells or mag - 
s the faults, errors, or miſtakes of an- 
der, a ſycophant, &c. 

LENT (S.) a quantity. of gold or ß lver, 
pecully among the Jews, weighing 2 14 
nds 15 pennyweights troy, by others 
{113 pound, 6 ounces, 1 dram, 10 grains, 
penny weights ; in Silver, it is eſtimated at 
2 pounds, 3 ſhillings and 9 pence fterling ; 
in Gold, 5475 pounds ſterling ; alſo the 


* or capacity of a perſon for the per- 
% e of any thing, as to be 2 good lin- 
. mechanick, painter, poet, &c. 
(s.) 2 fopply of jurymen for them 
1 


prejudiced againſt the cri- 


MAN (S.] the name of certain figures 
larsctert of ſome celeſtial fign, conſtella- 
er planet, epgraved, &c, upon 3 m- 


N pear, or who have been chal- 
as 
al. 


4'G-RAG (S.) a mob or company of the 


doftors or prieſts at Siam, who are reported | 


| 


T AT 

pathetck ſtone or metal, correſponding” to 
the ſtar, under the pretence of receiving the 
influences thereof, &c. and which were pre- 
tended to be endowed with the virtue or 
efkcacy of working or performing wonders 
or miracles, ſuch as curing diſeaſes, pre- 
ſerving from hurt, ec. 

TALK (V.) to diſcourſe, or utter proper 
words, to argue, diſpute, relate, or give an 
account of any thing by words or ſpeech. 

TALK (S.) the diſcourſe, language, ſpeech, 
&c. of people to one another; allo a ſort of 
baſtard mineral ore, &c, of a whitiſh co- 
lour, which, when calcin'd, or burnt and 
beat to powder, is uſed by the filver · ſmit ha 
to clean their filver- veſſels, &c. 

TA'LKATIVE (A.) full of words, ready of 
ſpeech, a mere blab tongue, &t. (13 

TALL (A.) very high of ſtature. 

TA'LLAGE (S.) a cuſtom, exciſe, impoſt-or 
duty lai& upon goods imported or exported, 
which formerly was a duty or tax Lid upon 
barons or knights, towards defraying the 
king's expences. | 

TA'LLOW (S.) the hard, ſolid fat that is 
within fide of oxen, ſheep, &c- | 

TA'LLOWI;H (A.) of  greafy, diſagreeable 
taſte, ſmell, or feeling. 

TA'LLOW TREE (S.) foch an one that 
yields a thick fort of oily or unctuous matter 
whereof candles are made. | 

TALLY (S.) a piece of wood cleft or rent 
in two, ſo as both parts perfectly agree to- 
gether, and in which nicks or cuts are made 
by way of account in the exchequer, | &c. 
alſo with Bakers, to know how many loaves 
have been delivered, &c. 

TA'LLY-(V;) to agree with, or be like to 
another; alſo to ſcore or enter goods or 
money delivered a tally, : 

TA'LLYMAN (S) one who ſells goods to the 
poorer ſort of people on credit, to be paid a 
little at a time by weekly payments. 

TA'LMUD or THA'LMUD (S.) a book in 
great veneration among the Jetos, containing 
their doctrines and morality, of which there 
are two, the old, called the Talmud of Feru- 
ſalem, the other, of Babylon ; the firſt-com- 
poled by Rab Jobanan, preſident of the 
academy of Paleſtine, about the qoath yer 
of Chriſt; this conſiſts of two parts, the 
Miſhna, or the ſecond law, containing the 
traditions of the Jewiſb doors, collected 
about the year 190, by Rabbi Judab; and 
the Gemara, or the finiſhing-or compleating 
the whole, Which was done by Jobanan, and 

bliſhed both together. The Talmud of Ba- 
contains the 24 as #bove, and the 

ara of Rabbi Aſa of Babylan, about the 
year 400 z this is much more valued than the 
other, upon account of its great clearneſs or 
perſpicuity, and alſo for its extenſiveneſs, the” 
it is fluffed with abundance of fables;-and 
ridiculous ftories, which they entertain with ſo 
much eagerneſs, that they compare the bib 
do 
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TAM 


mare to hi as, affirming, that Mes re- 
vealed thoſe traditions and explications to 
Aaron, to bis ſons, and the elders, and that 
he received them from God. 

TA'LMUDISTS (S.) thoſe who teach, ſtudy, 
or believe the traditions of the Talmud. 


TA'LON (S.) the claw of a bird of prey, ſuch | 


as an eagle, hawk, vulture, &c. 
TA'LUS (S.) the ſlope or gradual inclination of 
a wall, with which it riſes to cauſe the foun- 
dation to be ſtrong, &c. | 
TAMARIND (S.) a fruit of a tree that 
grows in the Indies, of a fine, pleaſant, 
tartiſh taſte, and cooling nature, uſed with 
good ſucceſs, being preſerved with fine ſugar, 
in fevers, &c. 
TA'MARISK (S.) a ſhrub or tree excellent 
for diſeaſes of the ſpleen, fluxes, &c. 
TAME (S.) in Oxford/bire, pleaſantly ſituated, 
having the river Tame to waſh its north bor- 
ders, and two ſmall brooks the eaſt and weſt 
parts; it is a very ancient town, but has been 
particularly noted ever fince Henry Lexington, 
biſhop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry III. 
brought the great road through this town, 
which before lay at a ſmall diſtance below 
the town; the town is large, having one 
- great ſtreet, in the middle of which is the 
. market-placez the market is weekly on 
Tueſday, which drives a great trade in live 
cattle, as well as all manner of proviſions and 
neceſiaries; diſtant from Londen 37 computed, 
and 45 meaſured miles. | 
TAME (V.) to make that which was wild, 
unruly, or ungovernable, gentle and eafily 


ma e, 

TAME (A.) quiet, gentle, manageable, go- 
vernable, 

TA'MEABLE (A.) that may be rendered gen- 
tle, manageable, governable, &c. 

TA'MELY (Part.) ſubmiſſively, quietly, with- 
out reſiſtance, &c. 

TA MEN ESS (S.) gentleneſs, governableneſs, 
ſubmiſſiveneſs, &c. 

TA'MMUZ or THA'MMUZ (S.) a Pagan 
deity, by ſome ſaid to be Adonis, or the Swn ; 
it is ſaid to be a brazen idol, whoſe eyes they 
filled with lead, then making a fire in the 
hollow of the image, the lead melting, re- 
preſented weeping. 


TAMMY (S.) a ſtrong fort of worſted tuff, | 


or wove manufacture. 

TAMPER (V.) to practiſe upon a perſon ſo 
as to endeavour to corrupt, ſpoil, debauch, 
c. his principles; alſo to try experiments 
with pbyfical or chirurgical preſcriptions, &c. 

TA'MWORTH (S.) partly in Warwikſbire, 
and partly in Staffordſoire, is ſeated on the 
banks of the Tame, which divides the town 
and the two counties; it was formerly more 
noted than at preſent, though it is ſtill a cor- 
poration, governed by bailiffs, high Reward, 

under ſteward, recorder, &c. its market is 


TAR 


and in the ſpring for cattle and 24 
turns two members to Palau . — 
that part of the town that is in $! cordrge an 
the other ſor that which is in Warwcidin RANT 
diſtant from Landen 89 computed, , the b 
meaſured miles. fort of 
TAN (V.) to fit the hides or ſkins of þ muſick. 
for the purpoſe of ſhoe- leather, &c, 1 'RDY (. 
render a perſon of a tawny colour, M going on 
heat of the ſun. ie, or bei 
TAN (S.) the bark of oak-trees prepay E (S.) 
tanning of leather, &c. aſk, Kc. 
TANG (S.) a foreign or diſagteeable tik hich in t 
any thiag. vr to the 
TANGENT (S.) is a right ine raiſed pm d ſometi 
dicularly upon ſome point of the ſupergch ih roug 
a curve line, which being continued vil 
terſect the axis, likewiſe continued, wit 
cutting the curve. 
TA'NGIBLE (A.) any thing that my 
touched or felt, Whatever is the (ubje heap 
the ſenſe of feeling. own or pl 
TANGLE (V.) ſo to. tumble, mix to ret, or W 
or interweave thread, filk, &c, that antity, iy" 
gifficult to ſeparate them; alſo any f de head, ay 
perplexed with obſcurities, &c. vineſs, di 
TA'NKARD (S.) a drinking veſſel comm of opinio 
_ metal, with a fixed cover turning im 1 ba 
inge. that go 
TA'NNER (s.) a tradeſman, or artificer, + from far 
tans leather, RGET (s 
TA'NSY (S.) a garden herb; alſo a cats, n the be 
thin pudding, among the compoſition wha em. 
of there is the juice of this herb. RGUM (s 
TA'NTALIZE (V.) to banter, jeer, m among th 
game of, boulk, diſappoint, &c. by of the « 
a perſon's defires or inclinations with f various lor 
fight, hopes, or expectations of ef (S. 
— and then depriving him d pai . 
poſſeſſion. ; | * 
TA'NTAMOUNT (part.) equa! to, « Ft of varie 
much as ſomething elſe. NISH (v 
TA'NTIVY (A.) very faſt, full peed, Ar fu 
great hurry, &c, | 650 ſo to. 
TAP (V.) to broach, open, or begin to ins the e 
out the tiquor of a caſk, &c, allo to gn = 
gentle ſtroke with the hand, a flick, ts WW. WLING 
TAP (S.) the wooden inſtrument that i well ſme 
monly put into a caſk to draw the Bu over any pb 
TAPE (S.) a narrow linen cloth wore fi! l an 
uſe of binding any thing, or to make i * or 
for womens aprons, petticoats, &c. Pated, ſmoot! 
TA'PER (S.) a wax candle, flambeav, tt E wy; the 
&c. uſed at burials, night-penances, & "> mou 
TER or TA'PERING (a.) d e -) > 
thin upwards, conical, &c. d in at 
TA'PESTRY or TA'PISTRY S er, 
cular manufacture wove with great va RY (y 
figures, colours, &c. to hang the rw 1 * 
| princes or rich men with. . « As 
TA'PLASH (S.) poor, ſorry, ordinary, F my 
drink, wine, &c, | (A ) ſha, 
TA'PSTER (S.) a perſon whoſe buſne * 
to draw drink in an ale- houſe, &c. K * 
TAR (s.) a groſs Hquot iſſuing or ah «in 


weekly on Saturday, for corn and proviſions, 


TAR 

exceeding uſeful 
1 — the 
ind planks belonging to ſhips, 21 


muhck. > 
going on but heavily 3 alſo loitering, truant- 
ing, or being guilty of a fault. 
LE (S.) ſometimes means the weight of a 
ak, Kc. in which goods are packed up, and 
hich is to be deducted out of, or allowed 
vr to the buyer of any ſuch commodity z 
:4 ſometimes a fort of corn or plant with a 
ngih rough leaf, growing among 
het, Ec. its flem is than that of 
Er, at the top whereof comes forth a 
ng ear with little huſks, which furround it 
t equal diftances, containing three or four 
ins heaped together, and covered with 
own or pluff ; bread made of the meal of 
ut, or wherein there is any coofiderable 
antity , is unwholeſome; it intoxicates 
he head, and the ſtomach, ond cauſes 
zvinefs, drowſineſs, and head-achs; ſome 
of opinion, that fares are only grains of 
heat or barley corrupted by a bad ſoil, &c. 
| that good ground will produce wheat, 
from fare. 
RGET (S.) a large ſhield or buckler to 
per the bearer from the arrows of the 


my. 
RGUM (S.) a commentary or expoſition 
among the Fetus, of part or all of the 
jokes of the Old Teſtament, of which there 
various ſorts, 
4 & te rate or publick cuſtom to 
pri Who i t or export goods; 
d table ready —— 13 
t of various quantities of goods, &c- 
NNISH (V.) te grow cankered, or dull - 
duted, to fully or ſpoil the beauty of any 
ng alſo to ſay or declare ſomething to the 
Fe 


PAWLING (S.) ſometimes means a 
h well ſmeared or covered with tar, to 
over any place to keep out, the wet; and | 
detimes it means a ſea - man. 
RACE or TA'RRASS (S.) a raiſed or 
ated, ſmooth, fine path or walk in a gar- 
„ or at the top of a houſe, for the ad- 
tage of proſpect, &c. 
RAS (S.) a particular fort of ſtrong mor- 
with which walls are plaiſtered that 
Dn and that prevents its ſoaking 


* 

RY (V.) to abide, ſtay, cantinue, or re- 
In lorg in a place 3 alſo to Joiter, or be te- 
in the going of an errand, &c. 

(L) 2 ſmall fruit pie, 


(A.) ſharp, four, or eager in taſte; | 


TAV 


an © 
TA'RTANE (S.) a particular fort of ſhip, ot 
large veſſel, uſed in the Mediterranean fea, 
carrying but one maft, and a triangular ſail, 
TARTAR (S.] a groſs terreftrial matter that 
ſticks to the fides of the veſſel, when fepa- 
rated from its liquor by means of fermenta- 
tion; but that uſed in Pbyſet, is what ticks 
to fides of wine caſks, of a 
white colour, and ſtony conſiſtence ; the beſt 
ſort is brought from Germany z the lees of 
9 ——— alſo the 
name a notorious z or cunning, 
ſkilful pet ſon. 
TA'RTARUS (S.) among the Pert, was hell, 
or the place of torment for the wicked. 
TASK (V.) to appoint a perſon a certain 
quantity of work to be dome in a certain 
time. 
TASK (S.) ſo much buſineſs as is to be done by 
one or more perſons in a limited time. 
TA'SSEL (S.) a male hawk; alſo an orna- 
ment hung to the corners of cuſhions, &c. 
made of filk, &c, alſo the combs that clo- 
thiers uſe to lay the nap of their cloth ſmooth, 
made of the tops of thiſt les dried: 
TASTE ;V.) to reliſh or to try any thing with 
the _ and the tongue ; alſo to like, ap- 
prove of, &c. 
TASTE (S.) the ſenſation whereby the tongue, 
palate, &c. diſtinguiſhes the reliſh of bitter, 


TA'STELESS (A.) any thing that has no re- 
liſh, or that is infipid, &c. alſo a perſon of 
no learning. j t, or diſcernment, &c. 
TATTERDEMA'LION (8) a poor, naſty, 
dirty, ragged fellow or wench. 
TA'TTEKED (A.) rent, worn, or torn to 
rags, pieces, or ſhivers, or that hangs toge» 
ther very ſlightly. 
TA'TTERSHALL (S.) in Lincolnſbire, is 2 
ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
diy; diſtant from Londen 98 computed, and 
113 meaſured miles. 
TA'TTLE or TA'TTLING (S.) trifling, 
fooliſh, filly, impertinent diſcourſe, 
TATTOO (S.) — called the retreat, 
a beat of drum at night for all ſoldiers in ga- 
riſon to repair to their quarters, and in the 
fields to their tents 3 after which in frontier 
towns, where there is any ſuſpicion of the in- 
habitants, they are not permitted to ftir 
abroad, or at leaſt without a light. 


TA'VERN (S.) a publick houſe, where wine 


is retailed out to ſingle perſons or companies, 
to drink for refreſhment or pleaſure, 


TAUGHT ( A.) a Sea — rope that is 


tight, Riff, &c, alſo one educated ar 
&c 


infiruted, &c. 
TAVISTOCK (s.) in Devonſbire, a confide- 


rable borough- town, on the river Tavy, that 
ſends two members to parliament, has 8 


ſrappiſh, waſpiſh, or ſoon . , 
TAK or THA'RTAC ( 5.) a falle deity 


t market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
Ok TM from 


| RAR worſhipped under the ape of 
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TAX 
from' London 166 computed, and 201 mea- 
ſured miles. 

TAUNT (V.) to ſpeak or anſwer in a diſre- 
ſpectful manner, eſpecially a ſervant or infe- 
rior to a ſuperior; alſo to banter or make 
game of a perſon or thing. 


TAUNT (s.) a ſcoff, or biting jeſt, a re- 


proach, or diſreſpectful anſwer. 

*FAU'NTON (S.) in Somerſetſbire, commonly 
called Taunton-Dean, fituate upon the river 
Ton, or Thene; it is a large, well-built town, 
in length a mie, on the road, containing two 
pariſhes, each of which has a church; it is 
a corporation, governed by a mayor, a'der- 
men, &c. and ſends two members to pailia- 
ment; it has two very good markets week- 
ly on Wedneſday and Saturday ; it is ex- 
treamly populous, and many of the inhabi- 

tants very rich, very large manufacturies of 
woollen goods being carried on here, particu» 
larly of the lighter ſort, ſuch as ſagathies, 
dutoys, &c. the method of cbufing parlia- 
ment - men, is by what are called pot · wallo- 
ners, that is, every inhabitant, as we!blodg- 
ers as houſe-keepers, who dreſſes his own 
victuale, wherefore the inmates often, before 
an election, light fires in the ſtreet, and boil 
their victuals openly, to be ſeen of all, that 
their votes may not be rejected; there are a- 
bundance of diſſenters of all denominations in 
this town, and ſeveral mecting- houſes, alſo 
an academy to train up diſſenters for the mi- 
niſtry ; diſtant from London 120 computed, 
and 148 meaſured mi'es. 

TAU'RUS (S-) among the Aſtronamers, is the 
ſecond ſign of the Zo&ack, into which the 
fan enters about the 2 1ſt of April, and is re- 
preſented on the artificial globe by a bull, 
and wrote with the character, ; the 
Aſirolegers eal it fixed and earthly, the houſe 
of Venus, and exaltation of the moon; per- 
ſons born under this ſign are by them ſaid to 
be laborivus, and low of apprehenſion, that 
they have high foreheads ſticking out on both 
ſides like bullocks horns. 

TAUTO'LOGY (s.) a uſeleſs repetition of the 

. fame words, phraſcs, or ftories often over. 

TAW (V.) to prepare or dreſs the ſkins of 
beaſt, ſo as to make them leather fit for 
ſhoes, &c. 

TAW (S.) a ſport or game that children play 
at with marbles, or ſmai} round ſtones, &c. 
TAW'DRY (A.) ill-drefled, fooliſhly gay, 

ſlatternly, &c. 

TAW NV (A.) ſwarthy, brown, dark-colour- 
ed, ſun-burnt, &c. 

TAX (S.) a publick impoſition or rate ſet upon 
perſors or things. 

TAX (V.) to rate or ſettle a publick charge 


opon lands, perſons, goods, &c. alſo to eharge | 


or accuſe a perſon with being guilty of ſome 
crime or miſdemeanor. 
TAXABLE (A.) that may be rated, charged, 
taxed, fined, &c. 
TAXA'TION (S.) a publick aſſeſſing, or 


TEG 


TEA 68.) the leaf of an Indian ſhrub, wi 
having boiling water poured over it, and iv f x tree, 
regnated therewith, and then ſweetened v , the an 
t-ſugar, is become the univerſal iquy INT(S 
the ladies. the fac 
TEACH (V.] to inform, inſtruct, ot g tig. 
per ſon how to perform ſomething, [RS or T 
TEACHABLE (A.) of a capacity fit u ipe of wit 
ceive inſtruction. LESCOE 
TEAL (S.) a fort of wild fowl much why vented b; 
TEAM (S.) a number of horſes, oxen, . 5 dodies, 
oaked together, to draw a Wazgon, þ ye been 
ded with corn, hay, or other gcods, ents mad 
TEAR (V.) to pull or read duale hy * 
ce. Ide, or pi 
TEAR (S.) a drop of water, &c. diftille b great diſta 
the head, and paſſing thro the eye, &, much 
TEA'SLES or TEA'*ZLES (S.) thiſtle wi tural eye 
which the fullers or clothworken by hich are c 
ſmooth the nap of their cloths, L (V.) t 
TEAT (S.) the nipple, or dug of a vom by parcel 
beaſt, wherewith to ſuckle their young, ret to a p 
TEAZE or TEASE (V.) to hay the LLER (S. 
of cloth ſmooth; alſo to vex, tum count out 
plague, &e. quer, &c 
TE'CHINESS (S.) peeviſhneſs, readioc v LLUS (S. 
offended, cr take affront. e geddels 
TECHNIC AL. (A.) artificial words ber of t 
belonging to arts and ſciences. oman with 
TECHNO'LOGY (S.) a written dei A R 
arts and practical ſciences. t, thoug| 
TE'CHY (A.) peeviſh, froward, ſoon wp "a RITY 
or diſpleaſed, ſtine's, un 
TECTO'NICK (A.) mechanick, ehecah ER ( 
lating to building, pate, or . 
TE-DEUM (S.) a famous hymn that by a 
long uſed in the church, and eſpecal) PER {S. 
extraordinary occaſions, ſuch as a u , or conſt 
| thankſgiving for a publick victory, &. mand oy 
TE'DIOUS (A.) very flow, or long abu dy to bear 
thing, weariſome, ukſome. PERAM 
TE DIOUSNESS (S.) irkſomeneſe, ft xture or co 
over- length of time about any thirg, make a | 
TEEM (V.) to pour out, or brug bitude or cc 
young, to bear fruit or children. PERAN( 
'TEE'MING (A.) fruitful, oſten bd CO 
oung, uently pregnant, &c, » INClinatio 
[TEETH 2 thoſe ſmall bones in the m es from ea 
of men or beaſts, wherewith they pu exceſs, wh 
| break their food. defirable 
'TE'FFILIN or -TE'PHILIM (S) « * 
parchments which the Jews car) 4 or 
them in prayer - time; of which the — &c, 
two ſorts, one for the hand, the Wa 'ERAT] 
the head, upon which are wrote wit ar, a me 
made on purpoſe in ſquare letters, font 4 in reſpec 
out of the Pentateuch, viz. Hear, 01 Hows ( 
c. Ard it ſhall came to 725 1 = 
Sc. Sarcriſy to me all the firjt-born, 86 T (S. 
when the Lord ſhall cauſe thee h 8 — 
| theſe are rolled up, and put into 1 fe SO 
| black calf-ſkin, &c. one they wen * or incl 
their left arm, and the other to d PLAR ( 
heads. 
9 (S.) a ſkin or c. 3 t 


charging ferſons or things, 


N 


or 


INT (s.) 
of the face 


Nt 

'RS or TEIRCE (S.) the third part of a 
ide of wine, containing 42 
LESCOPE (S.) a large opt 
vented by Calliæo, for ob 
bodies, whereby ſeveral new phenomena 
ve been diſcovered, and great improve- 
ents made in aſtronomy ; for by properly 
inding and placing the lenſer or glaſſes in a 
be, or pipe, of various lengths, oljects at 
great diftance are brought nearet to the eye, 
b much more diſtinctiy ſeen than by the 
tural eye; of theſe there are various ſorts, 
hich are called by diſtint names. 

L (v.) to count or number the pieces in 
pw parcel of money; allo to diſcover any 
cret to a perſon, or relate any tranſaction. 
LLER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to pay 
count out money at a bank, a prince's ex- 
quer, &c, alſo a relater, diſcoverer, &c. 
LLUS (S.) by the Ancients, was eſteemed 
e geddeſs of the Earth, and by Homer the 
ather of the gods ; ſhe was repreſented by a 
vman with a great many breaſts. 
{FRA'RIOUS (A.)] hafty, raſh, indiſ- 
t, thoughtleſs, &c. 
(ERITY (S.) raſhneſs, inconfiderateneſs, 
in 
MPER (V.) to mix, mollify, allay, mo- 
pate, or work divers ſorts of things toge- 


TEM 


dels, unn dviſedneſs. 


if tree, or living ereature; in a buman Bo- 

the anatomiſis reckon five. 
the colour or natural complexion | 

; alſo a dye, or colour uſed in | 


" 


lone. ö 


ick inſtrument, 


ing the celeſ | 


PER 8.) the natural eiſpoſtion, inclina- 


or conſtitution z alſo a perſon of great 


mand over himſelf, patient, willing, or 


dy to bear with, and hear others, &c. 
PERAMENT (S.) a cue and regular 
xture or compoſition of various ingredients 
make a medicine, &c. allo the natural 
bitude or conftitution of a man, &c. 


PERANCE (S.) that rational and regu- 


command over our -paſſions, affections, 
| inclinations, whereby we 
es from eating, drinking, and deſire, &c. 
exceſs, whereby our converſations are ren- 


refrain our- 


defirable, our faculties clear, &c. 


IPERATE (A.) moderate, not over in- 
d to & defirous of any thing; ſober, 
ona], . 


PERATURE (s.) the condition that 


ar, a medicine, perſon's diſpoſition, &c. 


ed together. 
PEST (s.) a violent ftorm 


Ac. 


wwers of rain or hail, &c. 


T0 the Temple ; a 


„ in reſpect of heat, cold, moiſture, &c. 
PERED (A.) mingled, qualified, or duly 


of wind, rain, 


PESTUOUS (A.) ſtormy, boiſterous, 
ol, or inclined to ſtrong guſhes of wind, 


PLAR (S.) a perſon reſiding in, or 
ſtudent in the 


T E N 


TEMPLE (S.) a name given ia all times to 
buildings conſecrated to divine worſhip and 
religion, though the worſhip of God was con- 
ſiderably antecedent to any ſuch ſtructure; for 
both the true worſhippers and the Pagans at 
firſt had none, but performed their ceremo- 
nies, ſome on the tops of hills and moun- 
tains, and others in great plains, till by ex- 
perience and convenience it was found that 
proper and retirad places were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; then many nations began to celebrate 
their myfteries in woods, and afterwardy 
walled in places for prayers and facrifices, but 
left the tops open to have a clear view of the 
ſky from all parts, and fo by degrees came ts 
covered buildings, which as their gods in- 
creaſed in number, fo did their temples, many 
of which are very famous for their architec- 
ture and furniture, but none more ſo thin 
that of the Jews built by Salomon at Jeruſa- 
lem ; alſo the name of a noted place, college, 
&c. for the ſtudents and practiſers of the law 
in Londen. 

TE'MPLES (S.) a lateral part of the ſkull in 
the middle between the eyes and the ears, and 
where cephalick plaiſters are put to cure or 
eaſe the tooth-ach or head-ach. 

TE'MPORAL ( A.) the condition of ſuch 
things as continue but for a ſpace of time, 
and then naturally ceaſe ; alſo the confidera- 
tion of ſomething ſecular or worldly, ia op- 
poſition to ſpiritual or eternal things. 

TEMPORA'LITIES (S.) the yearly or other 
revenues, profits, or advantages, i 
to, or ariſing from a biſhoprick, &c. 

TE'MPORARY (A.) ſhort of duration, or 
__ but a little while, fleeting, periſha- 

le, &c. 

TE'MPORIZE (V.) to humour or comply 
with the times, to alter or change one's opt» 
nions, as the circumſtances of things vary. 

TE'MPORIZER (S.) one who changes his 
opinions, principles, or practic:s, according 
as the times vary. 

TEMPT (V.) to endeavour to perſuade, en- 
tice, or allure a perſon to do or commit ſome« 
thing againſt his inclination or duty. 

TEMPTA'TION (S.) an allurement, intice- 
ment, proving or trial of a perſon's eonftan» 
cy, reſolution, &c. 

TE'MPTER (S.) one who lays baits, ſrares, 
or temptations in the way of another, to 
draw him off his duty, inclination, inter- 
eſt, &c. 

TE'MPTINGNESS (S.) the condition of any 
thing really or apparently, that cauſes a per- 
ſon to defire it, or be pleaſed with it; beau- 
tifulneſs, charmingneſs, alluringneſs, &c. 

TEN (S.) the abſolute or cardinal number ſo 
called, expreſied by 10 or x. 

TE'NABLE (A.) that may be held, kept, de- 
ferded, maintained, &c. 
TENA*CIOUS (A.) of a ſtick ing, adhering, 

remaining, or abiding nature; alſo ſpoken of 


an obſtinate diſpoſition, that no arguments 
S K 2 or 


TEN 


or perſuaſion, though never ſo reaſcnable, 
| revail upon- 

TENA'CITY or TEN A'CIOUSNESS (S.) 
reſoluteneſs, inflexibleneſs, obſtinacy, fliff- 
neſs, Kc. in holding one's opinion or reſo- 


' lution, 

TE'NANT (S,) one who occupies or poſſeſſes 
lands, houſes, &c. under another. 

TE'NANTABLE (A.) ſpoken particularly of 
a houſe in good repair, and fit for uſe or ha- 
bitation. 

TENA'SMUS or TENE'SMUS (S.) a dif- 
order in the body that excites a continual 
defire of going to ſtool, and attended with 
an incapacity of voiding any thing but a 
bloody, ſlimy matter. 

TENBURY (S.) in et. rely, a ſmall 

town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diftant from Londen 101 computed, and 129 
meaſured miles, 

TE'NBY (S.) in Pembrokeſpire, South-Woales, 
a ſea-port town, which, although it has a 
commodious haven for ſhips, yet it has but 
very little trade; it has two markets weekly, 
wiz. on Weeneſday and Saturday; diſtant 
from London 172 computed, and 208 mea- 
fured miles. 

TENCH (S.) the name of a fine, pleaſant, 
freſh-water, or river fiſh, 

TEND (V.) to incline, lead, move towards, 

or aim at any thing; alſo to wait upon, or 
be obſervant of a perſon's orders, &c. 

TE'NDENCY (S.) the aim, drift, inclina- 
tion, motion, &c. of a perſon or thing. 

TE'NDER (A.) nice, criſp, curious, ſuch as 
is the quality of young greens, meat, &c. 
alſo fickly or apt to take cold; alſo kind, 
loving, good- natured, &c. - 

TE'NDER (V.) to offer money in payment; 
alſo to be kind, affectionate, loving, &c. 

TENDER (S.) an offer of payment, or the 
laying down money to ſatisfy a debt; alſo 
a waiter or ſervant that is ready to fetch 
or carry what is wanted, &c. 

TE'NDERNESS or TE'NDERHEART- 
EDNESS (S.) kindneſs, compaſſion, ſoft - 

neſs, &c, | 

TE'NDINOSE or TE'NDINOUS (A.) full 
of tendons. 

TE'NDON (S.) with the Azatomifts, is a fimi- 
Jar nervous part annexed to the muſcles and 
bones, whereby the voluntary motion of the 

members are principally performed, and very 
tly is confounded with a nerve, though 


very erroneouſly, 

TE'NDRIL (S.) a ſmall griſtle, or young 
| ſprout, that ſhoots out from vines, &c. 
and fo. creeps or runs up flicks, poles, 

threads, &c. 


oy 


| 


FTENEBRO'SITY or TENEBROSENESS | 


(S.) darkne(, gloomineſs, &c. 
TE'NEMENT (s.) a houſe, habitation, 
&c. that one perſon holds of another, and 
enjoys ſo long ay he pays the rent agreed 


TER 
TENET or TENENT (S.) pere Eine. < 
8 religion, i Philebs — ö 
7. ö 
TE'NNET (s.) in Heraldry, is that oy = = 
called tawny ; and is expreſſed in Groray RM (S. 


| 


by diagonal lines from the ſini 
traverſe, by ſome called the dragon's hey, 


7 


gary, or 
it is an 4 


h th, &c. carts are 
TE INS () 2 fport of pt vA ae 
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TE'NON (S.) the ſquare end of a pin 
timber ſo cut, as to go or be let into u. 
ther, called a mortiſe, uſed in the framing 
floors, &c. 
TE'NOR (S.) in Mufich, is the natur] 
common pitch of the voice; alſo the w 
port, defign, or intent of an inſtrum 
agreement, argument, diſcourſe, &c, 
TENSE (S.) a Grammatical Term x | 
diſtinguiſhing the times of an action, rity 
paſt, preſent, or to come, 
TE'NSION (S.) the ſtretching out of a thi 
which is more or leſs as occaſion requirs, 
TENT (S.) with the Lapidarie, is wh 
they put under a table diamond, when 
ſet it in a ring, &c. in War, Ct. ith 
room, lodging-place, &c. in a field, 
with canvas, &c. on poles to keep out t 
fun, rain, &c. among the Surgeons, it þ 
ſmall quantity of lint, tow, &c. rolled i 
ſalve, ointment, &c. to put into 1 
wound, ulcer, &c. among the Vim, i 
a ſort of rich red Spaniſb wine. 
TE'NTERDEN or TE'NDERDEN ($)i 
Kent, is an antient borough-town, gore 
by a mayor and jurats; the mayor # 
nually elected in the town-hall on A 
29; the market is weekly on Fan; 
is a town of no great note, the only tl 


ole og n 
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dlelome, u 
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limits, bou 
RMINA 
ſet or appo 
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RMINA” 
uding of 
ular ſyllab 
t the end 
| Greek |; 


remarkable is the church, whoſe fiegt nings 0! 
very high ; diſtant from Landm 50 « rts and (ci 
ted, and 60 meaſured miles. arithmet 
TE'NTERS (S.) frames or poles proper Cœmgtry, 
to put and ſtretch wollen cloths on ; uh u, ſuperf 
ſet a perſon upon the fret, &c. is to fg re, thole | 
upon the renters, ; de ſhape o 
TE/NUQUS (a.) tall, flender, this, , and th 
ſlight, e corners c 
TE'NURE (S.) the condition, or ue. 
upon, or by which one perſon bah! RNARY 
&c. of another. bat are rech 
TERAPHIM or THE'RAPHIM ($)1 RPSI'CHC 
liſman, or ſuperſtitious idol or figure ® id to be t 
of metal; but the Jetot ſay, it wait dc. he was 1 
tual head of a man, ſeparated from nance, hay 
trunk or body aſter he was dead, dd of feat 
balmed; under the tongue whereof u. RRACE | 
a plate of gold, with the name & heads a fine 
imaginory deity; that it was (et f n to wa 
nich, that candles were lighted up {0% bl plane of 
that they worſhipped and pretended © ew the adj 
it. N vrantageouſ] 
TERGIVERSA'TION (S.) . ob a by 
. ; we 
Cropling, boggling, Chuffling, a , * 


TER 
king,” or turning one's back upon any | 


thing. 
Wis VERSA'TOR (8) u flacher, bog- 
ger, ſcrupler, ſhuffler, Kc. RS" 
RM (S.) in Geometry, is the limit, boun- 
dary, or extent of any ching; in Law, 
it is an appointed or ſettled time when the 
cuurts are open for cauſes to be tried, which 
four times in the year ; the firſt begins 
he 23d or 24th of January, called Hilary 
»m ; the ſecond or Eaſter Term begins the. 
Vedreſday fortnight after Eafter Day, and 
« moveable with that feaſt ; the third or 
Trinity Term, the Friday after Trinity Sun- 
boy ; v Michaelmas Term, the 23d or 24th 
f 0.7her ; alſo 2 phraſe, or particular word 
fed in an art or ſcience. 4 
RMAGANT (S.) a boiſterous, noiſy, 
feolcing, maſculine woman. 
RMAGANT (A.) noiſy, boſterous, trou- 
lelome, ungovernable, unruly, &c. 
RMINABLE (A.) that has, or may have 
limits, bounds, &c. 
RMINATE V. to limit or bound, to 
ſet or appoint ends, Kc. to any thing; alſo 
adjuſt, end, or ſettle a diſpute. 
RMINA'TION (S.) the ending or con- 
uding of a buſineſs or affair; alſo the parti- 
ular ſyllable or ſyllables that vary or change 
t the end of words, eſpecially in the Latin 
| Greek languages, &c. 
RMS (S.) the conditions agreed upon be- 
een different parties, for the performance 
certain matters 3 in Phyſich, the natural 
onthly purgations of women; in Aſtrology, 
ertain degrees of the ſigus, in which fuch 
ſpective planets have been ſaid to have been 
pblerved to have their virtues and ſtrength 
creaſed ; alſo the particular names or 
neanings of certain tools or expreſſions in 
rts and ſciences ; alſo the ſeveral quantities 
| arithmetical and algebraical operations; 
n Geemgtry, they are limits or boundaries of 
u, ſuperficies, or ſolids ; and in Architec- 
re, thoſe props or ſupports that are made in 
de ſhape of men, women, ſatyrs, &c. at 
op, and the bottoms like pyramids, put at 
4 2 of ſome antient buildings, are thus 
RNARY (S.) verſes, ranks of men, &c. 
ut are reckoned or accounted by threes. 
PSI'CHORE (S.) one of the nine Muſes, 
id to be the inventreſs of dancing, balls, 
tc, ſhe was repreſented with a chearful coun- 
nance, having on her head a coronet com- 
ed of feathers of divers colours. 
RRACE or TE'RRAS (S.) ſometimes 
peas a fine, ſmooth, plain walk in a large 
proen to walk on, elevated above the gene- 
l plane of the whole garden, on purpoſe to 
ew the adjacent grounds or country more 
mrantageouſly ; and ſometimes it means the 
daf of a houſe made flat to walk on to take 


e air, and to have a proſpect of all about 
j ind ſometimes 


r 


FES 
projets beyond the upright face of the 
building. 

TERRA*'QUEOUS (A.) a mixture of earth 
and water, ſomething ing or apper- 
taining to the earth and water, as the terra- 
quexus globe is the whole compage of earth 
and water, in oppoſition to the celeftial or 
ſtarry globe. 

TERRE'LLA (S.) a load-ftone made into a 
globular or ſpherical form, and fo pofited, 
that its poles, equator, &c. exactly corre- 
8 equator, c. of the 
wor 


TERRE'NE or TERRE'STRIAL (A.] 
earthly, like or belonging to the earth. - 
TE'RRIBLE or TERRTFICK (A.) fright- 

ful, horrible, dreadful, that cauſes fear,, 
amazement, &c. 
TERRIER (S.) a particular kind of hunting 


dog. 

TE'RRING (S.) in Sufſex, upon the downs, 
not far from the ſea, fo indifferent a town, 
that the market is ſo ſmall, that it is uncer- 
tain what day it is kept on; diſtant from 
Londen 45 computed, and 53 meaſured miles. 

TE'RRITORY (S.) the quantity of ground, 
c. in or over which a king, magiſtrate, &c. 
has the rule, authority, command, &c. 

TERROR or TE'RROUR (S.) fright, fear, 
horror, amazement, &c. 

TE'RTIAN (S.) an ague, fever, or effer- 
veſcence of the blood, that returns every 
third day exactly at a ſet time, together with 
its various ſymptoms. 

TE'SSELATE (V.) to inlay with various 
kinds or ſorts of colours, to chequer or varie- 
gate with flowers, birds, &c. 

TEST (S.) a proof or trial whereby to know 
the fincerity of a perſon's intentions, &c. 
alſo a furnace or frame bound round with 
iron, compoſed of bone-aſhes, &c. in order 
to refine ſilver, or extract it out of lead, &c. 
with which it is mixed and ſmelted out of 
the ore. 

TESTA'*CEOUS (A.) ſhelly, or full of ſhells, 
like to, or after the nature of ſhells, part- 
cularly of thoſe belonging to fiſh. 

TESTAMENT (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a 
will revocoble, diſpoſing or diſtributing of a 
man's eftate while alive, to thoſe he would 
have enjoy it after his death; ſometimes it 
ſignifies the collection of particular books or 
writings, commonly called the Od and New 
* Teſtaments, or the holy ſcriptures, containing 
thoſe writings or books wrote by the inſpira- 
tion of the Holy Ghoſt, containing the cove- 
nant between Cod and his le, and are 
the witneſſes and declaration of his will. 

TESTA'TOR or TEST A”TRIX (S.) a man 
or woman that makes a will to diſpoſe of 
his or her effects or eſtate after his or her 
deceaſe, 

TE'STER (S.) a ſmall ſilver coin of fix-pence 
value; alſo the upper part of the — 
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TET 


of 'n bed; or that cloth, ſtuff or fill that 
covers the top or uppermoſt part. 

TE'STICLES (S.) the ſeminal organs in a 
man or woman. 

TESTIFICA'TION (S.) a bearing witneſs, 
an aſſuring or certifying. 

TE'STIFY (V.) to witneſs, make known or 

apparent, to certify, &c. 

TESTIMONIAL (S.) a cettifying under the 
hand of a magiſtrate, or of the head of » 
college, &c, a perſon's ſettlement, free- 

dom, Ke. 

TESTIMONT (S.) the evidence or truth of 
any thing made apparent by proof of proper 
witneſſes, &c, ald a quotation from the 
works of the learned, &c. for a confirmation 


of an aſſertion. 
ſhneſe, croſs-grained- 


TE'STINESS (S.) 
neſs, moroſeneſe, furtinefs, aptneſs to be in 


TE'TBURY (S.) in Gloncefterſorre, is a con- 
fiderable town, whoſe market is weekly on 
"Wedneſday ; pleaſantly fituated upon a rifing 
ground, and in an healthy air, but water is 
fearce in a dry ſummer; it is handſomely 
built and well inhabited; the yarn, cheeſe, 
and bacon trades are largely carried on here 1 
diſtant from Land 77 computed, and 94 
mea ſured miles. a | 

TE'THER (S.) a rope tied at one end to a 
poſt or ſtake in the ground, and the other to 
a horſe's neck, leg, &c. whereby he has the 
privilege of feeding or grazing only fo far as 
the cord will him ; and in general, 
ſignifies the bounds or limits of any one's | 
power, art, or ſtrength. 

TE'TRACHORD (S.) a muf cal inftrument | 
of four firings ; alſo an interval of three 
tones. | 

TETRAHE DRON (S.) a geometrick ſolid, 
3 under four equal and equilatera 
triangles. 


ö 
TE TRAGON (S.) a ſquare or four; ſided 


ure. 

TETRAGRA'MMATON (S.) the name 
"given by the Greets to the moſt high God, 
becauſe in moſt languages it was wrote with 
four letters. 

TE'TRAPLA (S.) a bible divided into four 
"columns, in each of which there is a dif- 
ferent Greek verſion, wiz. Aquila's, Sym- 
- machus's, the Septuagint, and the Theodo- 
tian. 

TE'TRARCH (s.) a lord or governor that 
"has the command of a fourth part of a 
country, kingdom, or province under him, 

Without wearing the diadem, or bearing 

the title of king; though ſometimes it was 

given to him who was king, or that had the 

dominion over half, or a third part of a 


ingdom. 
TE'TR4RCHATE or TE'TRARCHY (S.) 


4 


| 


ſometimes means the office, power, or au- | 


TEX 


thority of a tetrarch; and ſometime, < E'XTUF 
much land as is affigned him for hi, jar ral com 
dition. alſo the 


TETRA'STICK (S.) a ftanea, epigran, « 
poem, conſiſting of four lines or verſe, 
TE'TTER (8.) a ſkin diſeaſe attended wi 
an inflammation, and a large number g 
ſmall itching puſtles, by ſome called a ring 
worm ; and among the Farriers, a fig 

worm, 

TEUTA'TES (S.) a name under which c. 
antient Gault worſhipped Mercury, to vhm 
they facrificed human victims, the Dry 
either burning them, piercing them wi 
arrows, or ſtrangling them in the middk g 
their temples. 

TE'UTONS (s.) thoſe antient German thy 
inhabited the iſlands of Funen and Zo 


a maſk in 
inventreſs 
HAMES 
þ called 
into one 
and fo fe 
the Kenn 
Cala from 
from Mid, 
Surrey, th 


Denmark ; they were very troubleſome to the the Daren 
neighbours, and held out a long time an Dorclefter, 
the Ramm; alſo the name of a fan enbead, S! 
order of knighthood, who were anti. nd, Lan 
ly called the knights of our lady of Mari” ">. . 
Ton. Graveſend | 
TE'WKSBURY (S.) in Gloucefterſbire, u U navigablent 
antient borough, governed by 24 burgells Its ſtream, 
who have juriſdition within the bog e ang 
exclufive of the juſtices of the peace for th A MUS, 
county, two of which are choſe yeh, IS.) a Pag: 
who, with two others, are the ruling With Aden. 
giftrates ; here are two markets weeky d Donth Ta 
Wetneſday and Saturday; it ſends two mes ane and | 
bers to parliament, who are choſen HI e of be 
free-holders and free-men of this boru iP act 
the town is large and populous, conſiſting i ithinſide, 
three high- built ſtreets, in which are nay nd co to re 
fide Janes ; it is encompaſſed with the rim * 8. 
Aon, Carron, Severn, and the Sie, which 
which renders it very liable to inundum ——__" | 
but this inconvenience is abundantly ew 1 * but 
by the plenty it brings with it, the (ia 1 y 
manuring the ground in a very rich mana; uſe of ( 
the clothing trade is vigorouſly carried _— ” 
here ; diſtant from London 79 computs YNKEU, 
and 97 meaſured miles, cknwledgi 
TEXT (S.) the direct words of an zu 8 
and when applied to the Scripture, is ln r the act of 
times taken in oppoſition to the glo or e ee 
ment, without any relation had to the ta ; ANKLES 
being in the original language, or the tin 3 
tion thereof ; and ſometimes it is only dr favo — 
the Hebrecu of the Old, and the Greet d ANKSG1- 
New Teſtament ; though ſome learned it knowledgi 
are of opinion, that St. Matthew widtt mg 
goſpel in Hebrew, St. Mark, his in ATCH * 
St. Paul, his epiſtle to the Renan in & 4 
and that to the Hebrews in Hebrew ; un keep * 
times this word is taken for the theme 4 ATCH ; 
which a diſc: urſe, oration, &c, 15 m ho — 
ard ſometimes it means a large fort of i of boa, 
ting to put particular words or ſentenc® Ke. 
that they may be the more eaſi y diſtingu® ATCHER 
| TE'XTUARY (S.) one that ſtudies the it covers þ 
nal of the ſcriptures, or that js very e reeds, 


ſant with the bible, Ee. Tt 


THA 
r'YTURE (.) the frame, make, or natu- 


al compoſition of any creature, plant, &c. 
410 3 ordering or compoſing of a 
diſcourſe, of work, &c. 

HA'LIA (S.) one of the poets nine Mfes, 
who is appointed to prefide over comedy, and 
i repreſented with a wanton and laſcivious 
countenance, crowned with ivy, and holding 
a maſk in her hand; ſhe is alſo ſaid to be the 
inventreſs of geometry and agriculture, 
HAMES (S.) t he principal river of England, 
& called from Thawe and Is, which join 
into one ſtream at Dorchefter in Oxfordſhire, 
and ſo form this river, which is joined by 
the Kennet and Loddon from Berkſhire, the 
cia from Buckinghamſhire, receives the Brent 
from Middleſex, the Wey and Wandle from 
Surrey, the Lea ud Roden from Efſex, and 
the | vw from Kent ; it waters in its courſe 


enbead, Staines, King flon, Richmond, Brent - 
rd, Lambeth, Weſtminſter, London, South- 
wart, Deptford, Greemwich, Barkin, and 
Graveſend ; this river for the excellency and 
navigableneſs of its water, and gentlenefs of 
its ſtream, may be equalled to, if not put 
defore any other in the world. 

A'MUZ, THA'MMUZ, or TA'MMUZ 
S.) a Pagan deity, ſuppoſed to be the ame 
with Adonis; it had a publick feſtival in the 
month Tammuz, which anſwers to our 
une and Jaly; he was repreſented by an 
bmage of braſs made hollow, into whole eyes 
hey uſed to put lead, and then make a fire 
ithinfide, which cauſed the lead to melt, 
xd (o to repreſent weeping. 

ANE (S.) a. word much in uſe formerly, 
nd which ſometimes fignified a nobleman, 
ometimes a freeman, and ſometimes a ma- 
ifrate, but moſ properly an officer under 


E .—T &$S. 2 = 
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= he king. | 

x ANK (V.) to acknowledge with a due 
10 "ſz of gratitude, the favours or ſervices we 
" eceive from others. | 


A'NKFUL (A.] humble, grateful, duly 
ckn edging the favours received. 

JANKFULNESS (S.) a grateful diſpoſition, 
r the act of paying due acknowledgments for 


ayours received, | 


t returns no — or thanks 


dr favours recei 

ANKSGI'VING. (S.) a publick or private 
knowledging of, and giving thanks for ſa- 
burs received. 

ATCH (v.) to cover a houſe, &c. with 
w, reeds, &c. inſtead of lates or tiles, 
keep out the weather, 

ATCH (S.) ftraw, reeds, &c. uſed to 
per houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. with, in- 
| 2 tiles, Qates, lead, cop- 
— 5 an artificer or work man 
at covers barns, or flables with 
wy, reeds, de » barns, 


Dercleſer, Henley, Reading, Windſor, Maid. | 


| 


IA'NKLESS (A.) ungrateful, unki-d, or | 


THE 


' THAW (v.) to melt or diſſolve like faow or 
ice in warm weather. 92 
THAW ING (S.) the reducing faow or ice 
into their original fluid condition. * 
THA'XSTED or THA*CKSTED (s.) in 
Eſſex ; this town was incorporated by the 
name of the mayor, bailiffs, and commo- 
nalty of the town of Tbactſſed, by king 
Philip and queen Mary, the privileges where- 
of were confirmed and increaſed by queen 
Elizabeth and king James I. the market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 35 
computed, and 42 meaſured miles. 

THE (Part.) is a particle in the Engle tongue 
that fignifies ſometimes univerſaly, and 
ſometimes particularly all perſons or things 
ſpoken of. a 

THEA'NTHROPOS (S.) a name given to 
Jeſus Chriſt, to expreſs his divine and hu- 
man nature united in one perſon, as God and 
mans 

THE'ATRAL or THEA'TRICAL (A.) 
ſomething like or belonging to a ſtage or the- 
atre, where plays are acted. 

THEATRE or THE'ATER (S.) a place de- 
ſigned for the ſight of publick plays; and 
among the Remans, differed from the am- 
phitheatre in form, as being but a ſemi- 
circle, whereas that was quite round. . 

THEE (S.) is the perſonal pronoun ſubſtantive, 
which always ftands after a verb, whoſe 
theme or nominative caſe is thow, IL 

THEFT (S.) ſometimes is applied to the act 
. — „ and ſometimes to the thing 

Olen. 

THEM (S.) is the plural number, and is 
2 put after a verb; its nominative is 
4 . - ” 

THEME (S.) a text or ſubject to be wrote, or 
ſpoke of, or diſputed upon; with the re- 
tegers, it is uſed for the poſition of the ſupe- 
rior bodies at any moment that they enquire 
— ſucceſs of any thing then begun or pro- 
poſed. 6 

THEN (Part.) at that time, either paſt or to 
come, that is particularly mentioned. s 

THENCE (Part.) from that place froken of. 

THENCEFO'RTH or THENCEFO R- 
— (Part.) from that time forwards, or 

0 on. 

THEO'CRACY (S.) either the immediate 
government of God himſelf, or by his prov 
phets, &c. 

THEO'DOLITE (S.) a noted mathematical 
inſtrument uſed in ſurveying of lands, taking 
heights, diſtances, &c. 


or relating to diviaity. 
miniſter, divine, profeſſor of, or ſtudent in 
divinity. 

THEO'LOGY (S.) the art or fludy of divine 
matters, now commonly called divinity, 28 
underſtood by the Chrittians, and taught in 


the holy ſcriptures, though che doctrines or 


} prin- 
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THEOLO'GICAL (A.) ſumethirg belonging 
THEO'LOGIST or THE'OLOGUE (S.) a © 


— — 


BE 


THE THI 
5 6f Why falſe vellslbn; Moch us He- on which u diſcourſe or dil 'NKIN 
ys, 1 Hr. are allo contained made or held. Dr 2 | 
THETFORD g.) is partly in N as, 
THEDMACHY G.) a fighting or refiſting] partly in Suffolk 1 it is an ancient tows, IND (8. 
was formerly very populous, and adh wo perſon 
notes (5) perfor au v. or in- for many fine and large-churches and 2. „„ {pol 
ſpired with divine teries, moſt of which are now in rum, . | of t 
THEOMA'GICAL (4) N be belonging only three left, vi. one in the % this the1 
to divine ro ret or the wWiſdom of God. fide, and two in the Norfolk fide; the ird greate 
Ne Ele a ſort of im joriog clergy have gone ſo far as to hare he flat tbr» 
tided to divination, and other ſtrange of their members confirmed biſhops of 1 IRST (8 
l by invoklng God, ard thereby being | ford by the late king Fame: II. and the u man or 
fled by him could utter prophecies, Kc. | | tender at preſent it is pretty large, and f drink 01 
OPA'SCHITES (S.) a ſect that main-{ thinly peopled, yet it has a good mg ſo the pe 
; en of } the whole Trinity fuffered in the | weekly on Saturday ; it is a corporatin, s from 
95 Chriſt upon the croſs. verned by a mayor, recorder, aldermes, e, Kc. 
1 S.) a large Jute, or muſical in-] capital burgeſfes, commonly called come IRST (V 
firyment, uſed to play thorough baſſes on in| council- men, and ſends tn membersty efire for, a 
concerts. liament ; the Lent aſſizes for the county 'RSTY 
THEOREM fS.) properly belongs to mathe-] kept here ; diſtant from London 70c much 
maticks, and there fignifies a propoſition, | and 80 meaſured miles. ext, &c, 
which requireth the ſearching out, and de- | THICK (A.) bulky, the oppoſite to thin; IRTEE'N 
monftrativg ſome property or affection of a| | liquor,” Sc. full of grounds, &c. when rdinal nut 
Ggure, wherein only ſpecuſation'or contem-] lions dirty, &c.. jumbers 13 
tion is uſed without the actual doing or | THI'CKEN (V.) to increaſe in bulk u r applicatic 
performing any thing, and theſe are vari-uily | | Nance, to render heavier, or not ( t IS (Part.) 
denominated, according ad they are applied to fine, or pure as it was before. ately ſpoke 
genere l or particular caſer,” &c, TAFCKET (S.) a ſmall wood or plc I'STLE (s 
THEORE'MATIST 80 a ftudent in, or| | of ſhrubs, or branches of young tn 2 2 bluiſh 1 
finder out of theorems,” or "ſpeculative propo- „ c. bord, 
fitions. THIEF () be or the that violently sr 
THEORE'TICK or THEORE'TICAL (A.)| | vately takes away or fteals the U 
like to, or after the manner of the theory, | | another, [THER ( 
To ſpeculative part of a ſcience, - THIEVE (V.) to ſteal, or take away vic ITHERW 
RIST 13 ) one whoſe principal or or clandeſlinely the property of — oken of. 
N ſtudy is in che abſtraRt or demonſtra- | THIE'VERY (S.) esd of Realing, ve sd 
tive part of a ſcience. ing away illegally the property of another nets of th 
THE'ORY (5.) the abſtracted or ontetapla- THIE'VISH (A.) inclined to Rlealing, . huings, eſp 
tive part of a ſcience, where the demonſira-} wicked, covetous diſpoſition, or defire tov 
tion of the truth js more examined after than or have the property of another. 0'MISTS ( 
The practicsl — | THIGH (S.) the limb or member of uintain the 
THERAPEU'TICE s.) that part of phyſick body that is, or lies between the kues Thomas 4 
or medicine that regards oily the methods of | the groin. — the ch 
Cure, or ſearches for remedies in or againft THILL (S.) that part of a waggnn 1. 
diſeaſes, J wherein the ſhafts are faſtened to the oNG (S.): 
L (Port.) in, or at that place ſpecified. tree, which contains the firſt horſe, OR (S.) an 
THE'REABOUT (Part) near that place, or THI'MBLE (S.) an inftrument made of *, from 
filver, iron, Sc, put on the finger to the fifth 
T REA'FTER (Part.) in that mode, or a needle through any cloth, filk, &. being worl] 
after that manner, like, or according to an- | by all ſeamſtreſſes, taylggę / &c. | ſe god of 
"other. THIN (A.) fine, lender, , free from hom they a 
THEREFORE (Part.) an illation ſhewing | ture, light, flight, &c- er all miſc! 
the reaſon or cauſe why a ting is done. THIN (V.) ſometimes means to take w inhabit | 
THEREOF (Part.) of or from another, number or parcel out of a — wy ley fay, he v 
THEREON or THEREUPO'N ( Part.) op- and- ſornerimes to make liquor char ey worſhip 
a 0 of ate, for! ar tide, or t; &c, ath, and go 
pon that »ccount. T HINE (S.) a relative poſſeſſive — t him by 
EREWI “TH (Part.) a with another. nifying that — 9 — thiog ſpoken # TE being 
RMO"METER or 'THE*RMOSCOPE | che property of the perſon ſpoken © 15 they ti 
J » philoſophical inftrument'to meaſure the | The hc in thine. | bead, that 
1 arid eſpecially of a THING g) er mater being chi 9 ey 
, u a 
THESE (Pur (Part.) the parties or things nowyre. man (V.) to ponder, conſider, © unſt evil pi 
—— —— plate, reflect, &c.. allo to imagine, him upon a 
TAE (S.) the argument or propoſition up- or be of a particular opinion. Tun ds behind t 


THO 

xk NO (S.) the act of meditating, con- 
derirg, keflecting, &c. alſo of ſuppoſing, 
bmagining, Ec. 

IRD (S.) t ordinal number, ſhewing that 
= or things go before that which 
b now ſpoken of; and in Mufich, is an in- 
real of two ſounds or degrees of tone, and 
this there is the greater and the leſſer, the 
ird greater is called the ſharp, and the leſſer 

fat third. 

7 IRST (S.) that painful ſenſation that ariſee 
b man or beaft, from a want or deprivation 
if drink or liquor to allay the fury thereof; 
o the parching drineſs that binders the 
rees from bearing fruits, the ground herb- 


e, &c, 

IRST (V.) to be affected with an earneſt 
fire for, and great want of liquor. 

I[RSTY (A.) droughty, wanting, or 
much deſiring liquor, parched up with 
eat, &c. 

IRTEEN, THT RTV, &c. (S.) are the 
rdinal numbers, ſigniſying abſolutely the 
wumbers 13, 30, &c. without any particu- 
ur application. 

1s { Part.) the perſon or thing then imme 
ately ſpoken of, 

ISTLE (S.) a plant full of prickles, bear- 
2 2 bluiſh flower; alſo an order of knight - 


1 Vd. 

ISTLY (A.) full of, or troubled with 
hiſtles. 

[THER (Part.) to that place mentioned. 

ITHERWARD (Part.) towards that place 

oken of. 

OMISM (S.) the particular doctrines or 
nets of the famous ſchool- divine Thomas 

ſhuings, eſpecial y as to predeſtination and 
ce. 

O MIS Ts (S.) fuch divines or perſons as 

uintain the particular opinions or doctrines 
Teoma: Aquinas, the great ſchool- man, 

bom the church of Rome calls the angelick 


tor. 
ONG (S.) a flip or ſtrap of leather. 
OR (S.) an idol anciently worſhipped by the 
*, from whence the name Thurſday, 
the fifth day of the week, took its riſe, 
deing worſhipped on that day; alſo the 
iſe god of the idolatrous Laplanders, to 
hom they attribute the ſovereign authority 
er all miſchievous and malevolent ſpirits 
dat inhabit the air, mountains, or lakes; 
dey fay, he uſes the rainbow to ſhoot with ; 
ty worſhip him as the author of life and 
ath, and governor of all men, and repre- 
t him by the ſtump or trunk of a tree, 
top being rudely formed like a man's 
d ; they tick a piece of ſteel and flint in 
head, that be may ftrike fire at pleaſure ; 
ty ſet a hammer by him, which, they 
+ he uſes as well as his bow and arrows 
unſt evil ſpirits ; being thus dreſſed, they 
him upon a table or altar, which generally 
ds behind their cabbins z round this — 


— * 


7 


THO 


they fiick. branches of pine or birch, and 
border the alley leading to it in the fare 
manner; they offer rennes, or a ſort of deer 
to it as victims; and ſometimes lambs, dogs, 
rats and hens, which they buy on purpoſe, 
having none in their own country ; aſter the 
ſacrifice they place before the idol a fort of 
box made of the bark or rind of trees, full 
of bits of fleſh taken from every part of the 


him to ſubfiſt on, or at leaſt to keep him in 
mind of the laſt act of adoration, till they 
offer up another. 

THO'RAX (S.) with the Anatomifis, is all 
that cavity which is circumſcribed above by 
the neck-bone, below by the diaphragma, 
before by the breaſt-bone, behind by the 
back- bone, on the fides by the ribs ; in form 
oval, containing the heart and lungs, and 
covered on the infide with a membrane called 
the pleura. | 

THORN (S.) the ſharp pointed prick!e of a 
buſh, roſe-tree, &c. alſo figuratively, any 
vexation, trouble, or uneafineſs, is called a 


thorn, 

THO'RN-BACK (S.) the name of a fiſh that 
has on its back horny, ſharp prickles, that 
muſt be flead off before it can be eat ; alſo a 
cant name for an old maid or woman that 
has lived thirty or forty years ſingle, or un- 
married. 

THO'RNBURY (S.) in Gleucefter ſpire, hath a 
cuſtomary mayor, 12 aldermen, and two 
conſtables ; the aldermen are ſuch perſons as 
have been mayors ; it hath a market weekly 
on Saturday ; the pariſh is 20 miles in cir- 
cumference ; diſtant from Londen 89 com- 
puted, and 106 meaſured miles. 

THO'RNY (A.) troubled with, or full of 

thorns, troubles, difficulties, &c. 

THO'ROUGH (Part.) quite through from 

one end to the other. 

THO'ROUGH-BASS (S.) in Muf, is the 

full baſs played with all the chords, and 

which accompanies or goes thro” the whole 
concert, though the particular infiruments 

change, or ſtand flill often. 1 

THO'ROUGH-FARE(S.) a common paſſage 

or leading place from one ſtreet, court, &c. 

to another. 

THO ROUGH. STITCH (S.) a completion 

or full ending or finiſhing of a matter. 


Northamptonſhire, which though it be not 
eminent either for trade or buildings, yet it 
is delightfully fituated in a fine valley, and 
ſurrounded with a rich ſoil, and well watered, 
has a fine bridge over the Nen, and a good 


Londen 53 computed, and 65 meaſured miles. 
THOSE (A.] perſons or things ſpoken of, or 
pointed to. 
THOU (S.) the fingle perſcn immediately 
ſpoken to; as, Th.u art the man. 

5 . , THOUGH 


body of the victim, with the fat melted, for 


THO/RPSTON or THRA'PSTON (S.) in 


market weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 


i 
WW. co e——_— 2 — 2 6 2 
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THOUGH or THO? (part. ) a word 6gnifying j THROND (S.) a great croud or mulrituy 


ſomething conditional. 
THOUGHT (S.) that act of the mind, or 
operation of the ſoul, whereby we perceive 
or know any thing. 
THOU'GHTFUL (A.) confiderative, full of, 
"of much employed with thinking. 
THOU'GHTLESS ( A.) careleſs, negligent, 
without due conſideration or thought. 
THOU'SAND (S.) the number of ten hun- 
- dred;, wrote 1000, or M, or CIO. 
THRALL or THRA'LDOM (s.] the ſtate of 
-Nlavery,” bondage, or ſervitude. 
THRAVE (S.) in Huyfoandry, is 24 ſheaves, 
or ſour ſhocks of corn, fix ſheaves. 
THREAD (S.) ſmall twine of flax, wool, or 
fille, ſpun ard twiſted together, for the uſe 
of ſewing things together · 

' TRREAD or THRE'DDLE. (V.) to put 
thread, filk, worked, &c, into a needle, 
THREA'D-BARE (A.) worn »lmott out, or 

very bare of wool, &c, ſo that the threads 
that compoſe the ſtuff, &c. are plainly ſeen. 
THREAP (v.) to poſitively affirm or infſt 
n , to bear no gainſaying or de- 
THREAT (S.) a menace of infliction of 
. puniſhment. 
THREA'TEN (V.) to menace or terrify a 
perſon with inflicting puniſhment, 
THRENO'DIA (s.) a dirge, or mournful 
ſong or poem to fing at funerals, &c. 
THRESH (V.) to beat corn out of the ears; 
alſo to chaſtiſe or puniſh a perſon with 
beating. i 
' THRE'SHER (S.) a country-man that works 
or gets his maintenance by beating the grain 
out of the ears of wheat, or other 
with a flail, 
THRE'SHOLD (S.) the lowermoſt frame or 
timber of a door-way. 
THRICE (S.) three times. 
THRIFT or THRI'FTINESS (S.) faviogneſs, 
. "good houſewifry, carefulneſs, &c. 
THRIFTY (A.) ſparing, induſtrious, careful. 
. THRILL (V.) to glide or move gently and 
conſtantly along. 
THRIVE {V.) to grow rich, increaſe, proſper, 
or ſucceed well in the world. 
THROAT (S.) the wind- pipe, and parts ad- 
acent. | 
THRO'BBING (S.) beating, panting, &c. as 
a ſwelling or ſore part does with a ftrong 


_ _ pulſe, 
THRONE (s.) 2 chair of ſtate, generally 
dom of nch materials, raiſed two or 


| the earth bie fot-faol and in te Fewiſh 


ark of the covenant was 


corn, | 


THU 

THURS: 

people met together in one place, 11 fore, 
very difficult to paſs and ET "ail a0 ind 
THRONG (V.) to affemble or meet tp, Wi Len! 
in great numbers; alſo to croud, pref ay 
ſqueeze, &c. through a multitude of bene. THUS { 
THRO'PPLE or THRO'TTLE (v. „War 
choak a perſon, to ſtop one's breath h * 
ſqueezing the wind- pipe very tightly of hurl, , 4 
THROUGH (Part.) from end to end, or fie era 


to fide, either of a place or thing, 
THROUGH-OU”T (Part.) all over, giz 
through, &c. 
THROW V.) to make or prepare ſilk, thy 
fit for the needle, ſhuttle, &c. allo to at 
fling a thing away. 


THROWER or THROW'STER (5, ih 
who prepares or makes fill, thread, &, f psf 
7 6.00 mn 7 N with a needle, | [AR A 
.) the pains that a woman fe por 
in ld dad. 5 Di OY 
THRUMS (S.) the ends of weavers warnt | 
ther ſilk L -A &c. 5 f of, 1 
THRUST (S.) a fhove, or puſh, agiift ard fo 
wall, &c. _ pd : 
THRUST. (V.) to ſhove, puſh againſt, of b (5 
one in a rude manner. avian 
THULE (S.) by the Arciencs, efteemed the oY dn 
theſt part of the world, the utmoſt em owe; 
that a perſon could go, ſuppoſed to it uy — 
iſland a ſmall diſtance beyond the Orirep, r e 
THUMB (S.) the ſhorteſt, firſt, and tit they are 
finger on a perſon's hand. ſailors jac 
THU'MMIM ($.) ſomething worn h dab; 
ewiſh high -prieſts in their pontifical toe fleck o 
but what it was preciſely the learned hot ICK (V.) 
determined, ſome imagining it was nt ierovatts h 
thing material, but an extraordinary ff endneß; 
God, to thoſe of the office upon extraoras ale-houſe-] 
occaſions, whereby they were enabled n ICKET ( 
turn anſwers to the kings or others tal, Kc. f 
conſulted them upon great emergencies ſeited by 
THUMP (S.) a blow with the hand ce 1 and Ge 
or doubled up, commonly called a fit — 
THUMP (V.) to beat or ſtrike with te bord, Kc. 
or fiſt ; alſo to punch with a long fick uff + woaey 
watchman in the night. fort, Kc. 2 
THU'MPING (S.) beating, puſhing, b the lice: 
a noiſe with one's hand, or a long ® that if the 
' THU'MPING (A.) large, big, Stat, Her rods 
an unuſual fize, with upon 
THU'NDER (S.) a noiſe made in the 1. nei 
the roaring of cannon, occaſioned de damage 
mixtion of diſagreeing vapours that ꝶ hundred por 
noiſy exploſions, .. FF CKET (y 
THUNDER (V.) to make a loud nde deer « 
air like the exploſion of confined gun den, Kc. 
alſo to ſcold, ſtorm, or make an a0 CKHILL 
with the voice. Dire, is a d 


THU'NDERING (As) loud, cih, © 
threatening, &c. 

THU'RSDAY (s.) the fifth day of a! 
mon week, ſo called from the int 
which was worſhipped by the ance 
Sc, on that day. — 


— — 


TIC 


KE (S.) in the North- Riding of Vi- 
THe 7 8 that has 
5 an indifferent market on Monday ; diſtant 
from Lend 162 computed, and 199 mea- 
. ſured miles. ; 
„raus (part.) like to, or after this manner. 
THWART (V.) 0 , Vex, teaze, con- 
t tradict, oppoſe, hinder, &c · 
y To lie a-thwart, in the Sea Language, 
i; when one ſhip lies or is anchored, fo as to 
hinder another's going out of a harbour, 
river, &c. 
HWACK (V.) to beat or threſh ſeverely, 
or ſharply ; alſo to ſqueze or preſs cloſe to- 


ther. 
HYME vulgarly called TIME (S.) an aro- 
matick plant or tree that bears very ſmall 
leaves, uſed to ſeaſon broths and meats to 
render them ſavoury or reliſhing. 
TIA'RA (S.) a tall, high, ſharp- pointed cap, 
antiently worn by the kings and ſovereign 
priaces, &c. among the Perfions. 
1B (S.) a cant name for a whore or miſ- 
tres ; alſo a name frequently given to a ſhe 
cat, or a prating girl. 
TICK (S.) a habit or ill cuſtom, contracted by 
ſome horſes running their teeth all along the 
manger, halter, &c. as though they were 
biting it aſunder; alſo a particular ſort of 
very ſtrong ſtriped linen-cloth, wove to make 
the caſes of pillows, bolſters, or beds, to 
contain the feathers, flocks, &c. wherewith 
they are ſtuffed, or filled; alſo to make 
ſailors jackets, &c. of, it is alſo called 
ticking ; alſo a worm or in ſect that breeds in 
the fleſh of living ſheep, &c. 
ICK (V.) to mark or prick off articles of 
accounts to be aſcertained of their truth and 
eractneſs; alſo to run or get into the debt of 
ale-houſe-keepers, chandlers, &c. 
ICKET (S.) a note, or picce of coin, me- 
tal, &c, ſo made as not to be eafily counter- 
feited, by which a perſon is entitled to go 
in and ſee a co „ opera, ball, &c, alſo; 
to receive money ſervice done on ſhip- 
board, &c. allo a label to put on goods, bags 
of money, Ec. to know the value, quantity, 
fort, &c. alſo a piece of ſtamped metal worn 
by the licens'd porters in the city of London, 
that if they ſhould go away with any parcel 
of goods, money, &c. they may be ſent 
with, upon application to their proper office, 
their ſureties ſhall be obliged to make good 
the damage, ſo that it do not exceed three 
hundred pounds, 
ICKET (v.) to ſet or put labels upon goods, 
A for plays, ſeamens wa- 


CKHILL (S.) in the Weft- Riding of York- 
Pre, is a diſtinct by itſelf, and has a 
tckly market on Saturday; diſtant from 
_ 119 computed, and 149 meaſured 


CELE (V.) to excite a p'eafing- ſenſation 


the body, that occaſions laughter ; alſo to 


TIG 


pleaſe or amuſe one's ſelf or another, by ſay 
ing or doing that which is agreeable to bne's 
diſpoſition. - 

TI'CKLISH (A.) ſubject, liable, or apt to be 
tickled very eaſily; alſo any thing that 
ſtands or is in a very dangerous or hazardous 
condition. a 

TID (A.) nice, delicate, curious, dainty, fine, 
&c, as a tid-bit is à rosſt or boild chicken, 
or other dainty meat, &c. 

TIDDESWAL or TIC DSW ALI. (S.) in Der- 
byſhire, an indifferent rown, wherein is a fine 
church and free-ſchool, whoſe market is 
weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Landon 
120 computed, and 147 me ured mes. 

TTDDLE (V.) to pleaſe, amuſe, or play with, 
to fondle, or make much of, to indulge, or 
humour, 

TIDE (S.) the natural fluctuation of the 
water of the ſea, and ſome rivers, whereby 
it encreaſes and decreaſes its quantity at par- 
ticular times and places, the firſt being called 
the tide of flood, the laſt the tide of ebb; 
when the tide or flow of water runs againſt 
the wind, it is called a wind - ward de, 
in which cafe; the ſea breaks moſt, and runs 
higheſt, : 

TTDESMAN (S.) 2 cuftom-houſe officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to be always ready on 
ſhore or on ſhip- board to watch, and ſee that 
no goods go on ſhore out of any ſkip home- 
ward bound, till the cuſtom or daty be 
paid, &c, 

TYDINGS (S.) news or accounts of perſons 
or things that were abſent. 

TIDY (A.) neat, notable, ſharp, briſk, cate- 
ful, clever, &c, £1 

TIE (V.) to bind or faſten things together 


with a ſtring, &c. alſo to obligate one's ſelf 


for another by bonds, &c. to perform certain 
conditions, &c. 

TIE (S.) an obligation, or reaſon why a perſon 
does or ſhould do a thing; in a Ship, thoſe 
ropes by which the yards hang, and that 
carry them up when the halliards are ſtrain'd, 
are call'd riet. 

TIERCE (S.) a veſſel of wine, containing 


42 gallons, or the third part of a pipe; in 


the Romiſh Liturgy, it is one of the canoni- 
cal hours for prayers, viz, eight in the 
winter, and ten in the ſummer at night; 
at Cards, it is a ſequence, or three follow- 
ing cards of one fort; in Heraldry, it is 


the divifion of a ſhield into three equal parts. 


TIES (S.) the obligations that any perſon 
ſtands in towards others; and on Ship-board, 
it means thoſe four ſtrand ropes, hawſer laid, 
by which the yards hang, and are carried up 
upon occaſion. 

TIFF (S.) a ſmall quantity of any drinkable 
liquor, though generally ſpoken of punch ; 
alſo an angry fit or ſcolding-bout. 

TIFF (V.) to ſcold, be angry, or ſhew reſent- 
ment at ſomething done or ſaid by another. 
TIGER oy HOOD (S.) a kierce wild ug 
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TIM 


nf che lion ſpecies, whoſe ſkin is variegated 


bac by long ſtripes of ſundry colours; in ſhape 
1 much ke a cat, having long talons, but 
vod much larger in ſize, it is ſo nimble and 
' aftive, that the poets have repreſented it 
. -l:-generated by the wind z in the Mogu''s court 
hey ſhew combats between: men and tygers 
for ſport, | 
TIGHT (AJ net, ſpruce, clever, haouſe- 
wiſely ; alſo very eloſe or fit to contain li- 
124 quor,' &c. alſo very ſevere, ot hard to deal 
With. un 
TIGHTEN (V.) to draw ſtraight or cloſe, to 
> make veſſels fit to hold liquor, &c. 
TILE (S.) a uſeful piece of goods made of 
10 eatth baked, and commonly flat; ſometimes 
quatre, ' ſometimes pirallelogrammick, &c, 
for the purpoſe of pavements, covering of 
©: houſes, &c. | 
TILE (V.) to cover the roof, hearth', &c. 
of houſes with tiles. | 
TILL (Part.) until, or ſo long as ſomething 
ſhall be in doing, &c. 
TILL (S.) a little box or drawer uſed by retale 
trad-ſmen to put the money in they imme - 
diately take fot the goods then ſold, &c. 
TILL (TV.) to improve, plough, dig, huſ- 
band, or manure the ground fit for ſowing 
corn, &c. 
TILLAGE (S.) che culture, improvement, 
- 6igging, or plonghing of the ground. 
. TVLLER (S.) among the Seamen, is the ſame 
with helm, only they call it tiller in a boat, 
. end helm in a ſhip z alſo a digger, plougher, 
or manuter of the earth, ' 
»FFILT (S.) a cloth or covering to put over the 
: "hoops of a boot, waggon, &c. to keep the 
paſſengers from the weather, either ſun or 
ain, 
TILT (V.) to fight or encounter in an open 
place ou horſe- back with a ſpear or lance, 
+ fixing or refting-it againſt the ſaddle, and ſo 
ſpurriag the horſe, both the parties meet 
with great violence; alſo to raiſe one end of 
- barrel with liquor in it to make the other 
fink down the lower, in order to let the 
-+» Jiquor run out, When almoſt at the bottom, 
or but little left in the caſk. ; 
TILT BOAT (S.) 2 boat covered with cloth 
to keep off the ſun, Wind, rain, &c. but 
commonly means thoſe large boats that car- 


iP 


ry great numbers of paſſengers, goods, &c 
nat a time, from London to Graveſend, a 
back again, &c. 


MAR (S.) in the Turk Policy is a flef, or | 


«  poſleffion given by the grand ſeignior to cer · 
- - tain perſons to maintain themſelves, and to 
+ ſerve him in his wars, and theſe are ſett 
+ by letterg patents, and. may be from 6 to 
19999 aſpers, and no more, 20000 being 
the revenue of a zaim; ir 
obliged to equip a horſeman for every 4000 
and diſpoſed in regiments, that have their 


» 


* 


. 


TIN 


are never excuſed ſerving in ö 
train, which their eſtates rebar reds —_ 
bring into the field with them; they ro ( 
obliged to ſerve, whether it be by (a TI'NDE] 
land,” and if fick, are carried in line, ; and wh 
children, they are carried in baſkets, K. a black 
de uſed to the fatigue of a camp from the; of a fl 
childhood ; ſome have their revenues fins match 
them and their heirs, others, only to then lighted, 
ſelves during life. INGE | 
TIM A*RIOTS (S.) among the Turks, are tincture 
ſoldiers as enjoy the revenues of certain l INGLE 
allowed them by the grand feignior to b proceedii 
in his armies. that irri 
TIMBER (S,) all large trees or wood ß: ſhut vp, 
building ſtrong work, whether ſhips or bong of the a 
alſo in Furriery, a bundle containing fir lightly * 
ſkins or furs, body, it 
TV'MBER (V.) to make a pace ſufßcen parts ha 
ſtrorg or fit for ſervice with timber, C. endea vot 
TIMBREL (S.) a mufical inftroment { nl poſtu 
merly in uſe, eſpecially among the u. INGLId 
men, to dance and ſing to, but now quy ling, ind 
laid afide, ) pricking 
TIME (S.) commonly means the meafur : 
motion or duration of any thing; fonctinTINKER 
it means opportunity, or a favouridle 1 ſtreets ti 
ment for the doing or forbearing any thiy with a fl 
in Scripture, it ſometimes means the bir mend ſau 
ſometimes the death of a perſon, and fans INSEL 
times that ſpace he acts or does any thin into ſma' 
or has power for the quantity of time; &c. to re 
commonly meafure or diſtinguiſh the INV (A. 


tity or duration of it by years, moaths, @ 
hours, &c. which ate alſo made or d 
mined by the luminaries, &c. and al 


TIP (S.) tl 
thing, as 
at of ca 


ſometimes aſtronomick time, and ſometin kittles, | 
| civil crime; in Muſick, it is the giving Hip v.) . 
note according to the compoſition its pro eege of a 
length or continued ſound ; and this uf allo to k 
called common, duple, or triple tine. with a bo 
TIMELY (Part.) in fit; proper, or due tin elaſe to th 
ſeaſonable, opportunely, &c. IP O'FF 
TI MID or TYMORQUS (A.) fearful, fa" 6, or do! 
ful, ftartliſh, &c. | IPPET ( 
TI'MIDNESS, TIMFDITY, or TI womens n 
ROUSNESS (S.) fearfulneſs, of 2 . of fables, 
ful or weak diſpoſition of mind, wanting divinity, 
courage, &c, I'PPLE ( 
TIN (S.) by ſome is called an imperſt but parti 
compound metal, white, and fofter than PL E (ö 
ver, and harder than lead, and ſo mi delight in | 
to be made up of both, though the ming TPPLER | 
tin, and its ſeveral jes ſhew this i praftiſes m 
mere chimera, for firſt it is lighter this IPPLING 
other metals, and yet not ſo ductile, & | 
Chymiſts call it Jupiter. a PSEY ( 
led | TYNCTURE (S.) a mixture of one 1288 dining to 
with another, eſpecially in painting 20d ich liquor 
fick, whereby liquors are coloured aol TF. SAP. 
ted with the colours and vir cuſtody a 0 
„ flowers, &c. and theſe are l Iriſoners 
ins, | tirnes called elixirs and uſed as fav, 'PTOE ( 
des, Ke. Ft oof enes of on 
TFNCTURED (A,) coloured, Rained, INN fie fert, 


— 


TIP 


de being inclined to the love of arts, 
ſciences. vices, virtues, Ec. 
TIND (v.) to light a candle, fire, &c. 
87 [NDER (.) thin clean linen cloth burnt, 
N and which being ſtifled or extinguiſhed, is of 
. | a black colour, and will, upon the firſt ſtrolce 
of a flint and ſteel take fire, whereby a 
match, ſmall- coal, tobacco, &c. may be 
li hted, | 
Wok (v.) to colour or dip any thing in a 
tincture, NN aht dye. &c. 
INGLE (V.) a noiſy buzzing in the ears, 
ing from an obſtruction, or ſomething 
that irritates the ear, whereby the air that is 
ſhut vp, is continually moved by the beating 
of the arteries, and the drum of the ear is 
lightly verberated 5 in other parts of the 
body, it occaſions a pricking ſort of pain, the 
parts having been preſſed too cloſely together, 
endeavour to reſtore themſelves to their natu- 
nl poſture. 
INGLING or TVYNCKLING (S.) a jang- 
ling, indiſtin& ſort of a noiſe z alſo a ſort of 
pricking pain or uneaſineſs in any part of the 


NKER (S.) an artificer that goes about the 
fireets tinkling the bottom of a braſs veſſel 
with a flick, to give notice he is ready to 
mend ſaucepans, kettles, pots, &c. 
INSEL (S.) very thin plates of braſs cut 
into ſmall Nips, and put on actors cloaths, 
&c. to repreſent gold, filver, &c. 
TINY (A.) very little, or ſmall of ſtature. 
TIP (S.) the end, point, or extremity of any 
thing, as of the tongue, ear, &c. alſo the 
act of caſting the bowl among the pins at 
kittles, ninepins, &c. 
IP (V.) to put filver, plate, &c. round the 
edge of a leather pot, or earthen cup, &c. 
allo to knock down ſkittles, ninepins, &c. 
with a bowl, the perſon commonly ſtanding 
elſe to the frame. | 
IP O'FF (V.) to die, go, run away, fall 
off, or down, ſwallow, or drink up, &c, 
IPPET (S.) an ornamental covering for 
womens necks, commonly made of the furs 
of ables, Ke. alſo the ſcarf of 6 dotor in 
vinity, 
I'PPLE (S.) any fort of drinkable liquor 
but particularly wine, ſtrong beer, &. 
'PPLE (V.) to drink much and often, to 


nit: GI T'PPLER (S.) a boon companion, one that 
ns 1 praftiſes much, and frequent drinking. 
— IPPLING (S.) fuddling, getting merry with 


trong liquor, &c, 
'PSEY (A.) intoxicated with liquor, in- 
dining to be drunk, muddled, or diſordered 


1nd f with liquor, 

Th 'P.STAFF (S.) the officer, into whoſe 
ody a court of judicature commits their 
e (OR Priſoners or offenders. | 
„rox (S.) fanding upon the tips or 


enes of one's toes, inſtead of the ſoles of | 
9 = 8 | 
dee fret, {Ie CA UTATTIH 237 


TUV 


'TIRE (s.) the attire, dreſs, or ornaments, 
with which perſons clothe their heads, and 
on Ship-boord, it is a row or range of gans, 
which are differently denominated as chey 
are differently fituated, 

TIRE (V.) to clothe, ornament, or dreſs ; 
alſo to weary, fatigue, plague, fret, ' per- 
plex, &c. 

TIRESOME (A.) fatiguing, weatiſume, 
plaguing, perplexing, &c. 

TIERE WOMAN (S.) one who makes it 
whole bufineſs to cut womens hair, and-drefs 
up their heads. T7 ; 

TIYSHBITE (S.) among the Jer, was an 
inhabitant- or native of the city Theſb2 or 
Thiſbbe, io the country of Gilead, beyond 
Jerdan, from ' whence came the prophet 
Elijab, ſirnamed the Tiſhbire, 

TISSUE (S.) a rich fort of ſtuff for cloaths, 
hangings, &c. interwoven with gold; | fil- 
ver, &c, | 

TIT (S.) a pretty ſmall creature, as a horſe, 
bird, woman, &c, 

TITE or TIGHT (A.) cloſe, ft to contain 
or keep out water, &c. alſo ſevere, obfti- 
nate, &c. 

TI'THABLE (A.) that is liable to pay tithes, 
or the tenth part of the commodity pro- 
enced, 

TITHE (V.) to lay an impoſition or tar 
upon any commodity, whereby it wou'd be 
liable to pay the tenth part to the king, 
c'ergy, &c. a 

TITHES (S.) are now generally under ſtood to 
be thoſe proportions of the encreaſe of the 
fruits of the earth as are paid to the clergy 
for their maintenance, theſe were ſettled in 
England about the year 786. 

TITILLA'TION (S.) a pleaſing ſenſation or 
tickling, excited by the gentle friction of 
one part of the body againſt another. 

TFTLE (S.) the name or diſtinction of honour 
that is given to perſons or offices; alſo the 
name whereby a book is called, &c. alſo the 
right whereby a perſon lays claim to an 
eſtate, &c. 

TI'TTER or TWI'TTER (V.) to laugh 
lightly, wantonly, or fooliſhly, to giggle up- 
on trifling occaſions. | 147 

TI'TTLE-TATTLE (S.) prating, filly, idle, 
fooliſh chat or diſcourſe. re 

TI'TULAR (A.) - belonging to a title; alſo 
one that has only a title of honour or power 
without the ſubſtance. ; r 

TTVERTON (S.) in Dewonfor72, is an ancient 

borough- town, governed by à mayor, 12 

burgeſſes, &c. and is now grown”very conſi- 

derable both for the number and wealth o 

its inhabitants, ocena ſioned by the woollen 

ma nufocture, which is vigorouſly: carried on 
| here, eſpecially kerſeys, and fuch-like kind 
of ſtuffs ; it ſtamds on the river Ex, and has 

a very fine ſtone bridge over it, and alſo an- 

other over the little river Lamas; here” is a 


1 


| famous free · ſchool well endowed 5 its market 
v * 
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5s plentifully provided every week with alt | TOLE'DO (S.) a ſword, the blade yy, 

"© manner of necellaries, on Thurſday ; it ſends} was made at Toledo, a city in Spain, fan, 
two members to parliament ; diſtant from | for ſuch fort of work. 
Lad 136 computed, and 165 meaſured | TO'LERABLE (A.) that may be borne vs 
miles. This town is remarkable for having | or that is middlingly well made or done, 

been three times almoſt deftroyed by fire, | TO'LERATE (V.) to permit, indulge, te 

-*wiz. m 1598, 1612, and 1731; in this laſt with, ſuffer, allow, connive at, &c. 
pie the loſs was computed at 1, 500, 00. | TOLERA'TION (S.) permiſſion, 
very little of the manufactures being ſaved, | allowance, connivance, &c. 
but what” happened to be thrown into the | TOLL (S.) an acknowledgment, tribus 
churches and meeting-houſes, and carried into | fine, paid for liberty to go through + 
© the helds by the friphted inhabitants. grounds or paſſages, &c. for grinding um 
TO (Part.) an exprefiion ſignifying right or} a mill, or for liberty to fell goods uy 
motion to à perfon, place, or thing. fair, &c. 
TOAD. (S.) a reptile of an amphibious nature, TOLL (V.) to ſound a bell in a ma 
©© and ſaid to contain poiſon, and of a diſagree- | manner, as at a funeral, &c. 

able of ſhocking form or figure. TOMB (S.) a grave or ſepulchre, chat 
TOAST (S.) bread baked before the fire after | ſuch as are built up with marks of did 
it has been baked in the oven, till it is all | or grandeur. 

"over of a brown colour, to put into water, | TO'M-BOY G.) a wanton, ramving girl, f 
beer, wine, Kc. to render it more pleaſant [is for active ſports or plays, as jumping, 4 
to drink ; alſo a celebrated beauty, or noted | more like a boy than a girl. 
perſon whoſe health is often drank in company. | TOME (S.) a fingle volume of a large ba 

TOAST (V.) to bake flices of bread before. | treatiſe, which for the convenience & 
the fire till they are brown; alſo to propoſe | riage, &c. is ſeparated into ſeveral part, 

©" a health to be drank at a merry-making, | TO-MO'RROW (Patt.) the time that g 

feaſt, &c. mences after twelve of the clock at nigh 
TOBA*CCO (S.) a W*ft-Indian plant very | this or any other preſent day, and cont 
much uſed to fmoke in pipes, after dried and | till twelve of the clock at night, or tos 
cut ſmall ; alſo the juice of the green, and | four hours. 


though ct 
D0T (V. 
of wind- 
00TH ( 
the moutl 
D0'TH- 4 
in the gu! 
ſometimes 
DO'THIN 
ſtone, &c, 
or uprigh 
houſes or | 
Cents, of 1 
wheel, in 
D00THL] 
no teeth, 
are loſt or 
D0THSO 
the taſte, 

DP (S.) th 
wing; all 
round fram 
crols trees 
DP (V.) t 
thing ; all 
wit, cunni 
one with d 
DPARCH 
of a place 


extracts in oils, &c. are uſed in phy ſical oint- | TOMOTO'CIA (S.) the cutting a child ot poſſeſſing it 
its mother's womb, PAZ (S. 


one of a « 


ments, &c. 

TOBA'CCONIST (S.) a trader or dealer in | TON or TUN (S.) in Meaſure, is 25: f 
: groſs good ald; but 
1 


| | of wine, in weight of 
TO'CCATA or TO'CCATO (S.) in Muſick, | pounds. 


means a voluntary or extemporary overture | TONE (S.) the order or diſpoſition that y agre 
or piece of muſick played by a fingle perſon. ſon's whole frame of body, or a part the low, or gol 
TOD (l.) a bundle of wool of the quantity of | is in, in reſpect to health, &c. allo de tbe ec 
28 pounds. gree of ſound that is required to paſs fron QF eb-prieſt' 
TO-DA'Y (Part.) this preſent time, now, im- note to another; alſo the peculiar mpg Simes 
mediately, inſtantly, &c. perſon's voice, or a muſical inſtrument, PE (V.) 
TOE (S.) one of the five parts that are at the | ther it be harſh, ſoft, melodious, &c, ers crink 
end of every common perſon's foot, having | TONGS (S.) an inſtrument conſiſting o E (S.) 
nails and joints like the fingers of a perſon's | parts, that open and ſhut, by mei . 


hand; in a Horſe, it is the ſtay of the hoof | Joint in the center, uſed to take up l 


upon the fore-part of the foot, comprehended | and to put them into the fire; allo u. $ too heay 

between the quarters, ; heated iron out of it, &c. 1 — 
TOGETHER (part.) an aflembly or company | TONGUE (S.) the inftrument of E be 0 

of perſons or things. whereby we communicate our mind bf to the 


Toll (s.) labour, fatigue, drudgery, pains, | another in articulate ſounds; alſo a pat 


&c, alſo a fnare or to catch wild crea- | ſpeech or la , as the Engliſh N o faid th 
tures in. | * 2 French 3 tongue, c. 15 uning the 
TOIL ( V.) to bbour hard, to take much | , provg of a buckle with which b rooght out 
pains, to drudge, c. alſo to enſnare or en- | faft, Ke. bs 
rangle's hare or other wild creature in a gin, | TO'NNAGE or TU'NNAGE (8) 1 5 

—— trap, Ke. cuſtom, tariff, &c- paid to the king of6 © « 
"FOILET (S.) the covering of a lady's drefſing Britain for goods imported or er op rr 
table. | ipping, &c. _— *' | 
ToTLSOME (A)) laborions, weariſame, fa- TO/NSURE (S.) a clipping, ſhaving, ow with 
k „Kc. Eos ſhearing, or cutting off the bar ® ar IN 
TOISE (S.). a French meaſure, much the ſame | from a perſon or creature. t 


With our fathom; or about the length of fix | TOO (Part.) alſo, likewiſe, &c. ui put th 
15 tb 5 R__ > Too! ws inſtrument of any ſort "I 5 270 

TO'KEN (S.) a mark, fign, or private to do. or perform any fort of dafs eren cy 
wind or inclination'to mother. + fr 
nf iattrym 


TOP 


bough contrary to his own inclination. 
wg to blow a horn, or any other ſort 
zf wind-muſical inſtrument. | 
OTH (S.) a bony ſubſtance that grows in 
the mouth to eat our food with. 
)0/TH-ACH (S.) a violent pain or diſorder 
in the gums or roots the teeth, occaſioned 
ſometimes by cold, ſometimes by a caries, &c. 
OO THIN (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a corner- 
doe, dec. left protuberant beyond the plain 
or upright of the wall, to join into more 
houſes or buildings bereafter ; alſo the cutting 
tents, or making teeth in a clock or watch- 
wheel, in a comb, or in a mill-wheel, &c, 
DO THL ESS (A.) ſtripped of, or that hath 
90 teeth, ſpoken of aged people, whoſe teeth 
are loſt or worn out. 
DO'THSOME (A.) pleaſant or agreeable to 
the taſte, 
DP (S.) the ſummĩt or uppermoſt part of any 
thing ; alſo a play-thing for children; alſo a 
round frame or floor of boards lying upon the 
croſs trees near the head of a — 
OP (V.) to put the uppermoſt part on any 
thing 2 to exceed in ſtature or height, 
wit, cunning, &c. alſo to cheat or trick any 
one with dice, cards, &c. 
DPARCHY (S.) a lordſhip or government 
of a place or canton, that gives to the perſon- 
poſſeſſing it, no particular title, either of go- 
rernment, preſident, tetrarch, king, &c. 
VPAZ (S.) by ſome is eſteemed a precious 

one of a curious green colour, like an eme- 
nd; but others, and that is now more ge- 

y agreed to, ſay it is of a delicate yel- 

ow, or gold colour, like the fun ; this ſtone 
u the ſecond in the firſt row of the Fewor 
high-prieſt's breaſt- plate, upon which the 
ame Simeon was ved. 
DPE (V.) to drink much and often, wine, 
kong drink, &c. to fuddle, Kc. 
DPE (S.) a ſup or draught of liquor; alſo a 
Kiorder that occaſions a ſwelling in the bones. 


bs too heavy for bis heels, 
VPHET (S.) ſome imagine this to be the 
putchery or place of ſlaughter at Jeruſalem, 
Hing to the ſouth of the city, in the valley 
df the children of Hinnom ; and where it is 
o ſaid that a conſtant fire was kept for 
puning the carcaſſes, and other filth that was 
ought out of the city; there it was alſo 
hat they caſt the aſhes and remains of their 


1 Pale gods, when they demoliſhed their altars, > 
n broke down their fatues ; others ſay, 
s here they offered to the god Moloch by 


pallow within, with its arms extended, and 


te within the ſtatue, and another before it; 

ey put the child intended to be facrificed 

pon one of its arms, which ſoon fell down 

pato the fire at the foot of the ſtatue, whoſe 

r rien were drowned py, he on 
rums, 2 | 1 

Foal; » and the ſound of other mu- 


Al 


VPHEAVY (A.) drunk, one whoſe head 


eat of drum; the ſtatue of Mobcb was braſs, | 
ooping a little forward ; they light a great 


| TO'PICK (s.) a ſubject or thefis to diſpute or 
make a diſcourſe upon, 

FREEING (A.) fuddling, hard-drinking, .guz- 
zling, &c. | 
TOPO'GRAPHY (s.) the deſcription of ſome 

one particular city or country town, pa- 
riſb, or manor, without taking notice of -ity 
relation to any adjacent part. 
TO'PPING (A.) rich, fine, great, noble 
powerful, mighty, &c. | 
TO'PSHAM (S.) in Devanſtire, a ſmall town, 
that has a market weekly on Saturday; diſ- 
tant from Landen 139 computed, and 275 
meaſured miles. Or 


| ſhould be, 8 

TORCH (s.) a wax light to carry in the open 
air, to light people in the night-time, ſome- 
times called a flambeau, link, &c. 

TORE or TO'RUS (S.) in Architecture, and 
eſpecially in that ornament called the Attick 
Baſe, it is the large, round moulding. 

TORE or TORN (A.) rent, pulled aſunder 
by violence, or parted in an irregular manner. 

TORME'NT (V.) to afflict or puniſh the body 
grievouſly ; to teaze, ver, or trouble the 
mind much. 

TORMENTING (A.) affliting, painful, 
grievous, &c. 

TORNADO (S.) a ſudden and violent guſt or 
ſtorm of wind. 

TO RPID (A.) benumbed, deadened, flow, 
heavy, &c. 

TORREFA'CTION (S.) a ſcorching, heating, 
parching, melting, &c. | 

TORRENT (S.) a very ſtrong or violent 
ſtream of running water. 


TO'RRID (A.) very hot, ſcorching, burning, 


or parching, 

TO'RRIFY (V.) to parch, toaſt, roaft, or 

bake in, or before the fire. 

TORRINGTON. or TOW'RIDGE-TOWN 

(S.) in Devonſbire, ſeated on the fide of an 

hill, along the river Merſey ; formerly it ſent 

—_— to parliament, but does not now, 
hough it is a very rich and populous place, 

being full of RK, At who drive a large 

trade to Ireland, Sc. it is a large town, and 
has a very great market weekly on Saturday ; 
it has two churches, the old one very large, 
in which is kept a' good library; it was in- 
corporated by queen Mary I. by the name of 
the mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes of Great 

Torrington, under whoſe government the town 

now remains, keeping ſeſſions within them- 

ſelves, &c. diſtant from London 158 com- 
puted, and 192 meaſured miles. 

TORT (A.) pulled ſtraight, tight, &c. like a 
on wound round a capſtan. 

'TO'RTOISE (S.) an amphibious creature co- 
vered with a large, fine-clouded ſhell, of 
which many curious toys are made. 

TO'RTURE (V.) to put a perſon to exquiſite 


to afflict, grieve, or diſtreſs any one. 
| pain, to a n » or R. 


TOU 


823 don. 
TORY 
-who murdered 
but of late years it Has 
Senn af any profeſhon | 
1 cauſe of the Pretender, 
: tion to the houſe of Hanover. 
IS (V.] to throw or caſt up-•ar | 
© TO'SS-POT (SC) a cast name for obe that is a 
... {1 Jover of liquor, eſpeclal y ts exceſs 3 a drunk · 
den _ ard ot | © ö 
| TOTAL (S.) the whole amount of many 
iT. re — 
O'TNESS (S.] in Dewonfbere, is an ancient 

©  borough+tows, conſiſting chiefly of one long 
rect 5 formerly it was of much more note 


(S) at firſt: meant thoſe 1-5 Pay 
and pdundered the +a on 


s to 


in oppoki- 


- _ . than it is at preſent; having now more pri-“ 


vate than tradeſmens houſes ; ir ſfands on the 


ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, which are now 
.  . none to ruin g it enjoys ſeveral privileges, as 
of being governed by a mayor and his bre- 
'_ . thren, and of ſending two members to par- 


_ _ hament, Sc. its market is, weekly, well | 


_ _, fopplied with proviſions, on Saturday; dif- 
tant from Londen 160 computed, and 196 
meeaſured miles. 
TOTTER (V.) to ſtand unſteadily, to ſhake 
or reel to and P 
Þ 3 nt opinion any thing, &c. | 
18 10 (0 a. game or play to draw in 
children, &c- to loſe their money, under the 
_ » Ipecious pretence of playing fix for one, when 
_ at the ſome time the gameſter has eight 
chances to five, | 
TOUCH (V.) to lay one's hands, &e. 
on any thing; to ſtand, lie, | paſs by, &c. 
cloſe to a perſon or thing as to join, &c. alſo 
to try the goodneſs or purity of gold and fil- 
ver, by applying it to a touch-ftone 3 alſo to 
y upon a muſical inſtrument. 
TOUCH (s.) the act or ſenſe of feeling any 
.-thiog.z; alſo of trying gold or filver opon 


drill'd near the britch of any gun or piece of 


ordnance, in order to lay beaten gu 


goldſmiths to try metals, 


TOUGH.STOKE (S.) 2 port of Qate or 
f 4 gold and filver ; 


| 20” 


meant all thoſe E- 
| ben thats. | 


| | armour, and furniſhed with 4 ſword ard 


| arms were diſabled in a great meaſure ſun 


decline of a rocky hill, and was heretofore 


TOW 

| TOUR (S.) a journey or fight throyy w * 

round a country, Ge. alſo the foaring * 
* flight of birds, c. 9 
TOURNAMENT. or TU'RNAMENT s 
an bonourable exerciſe, wherein gentlemen, oe 
voblemen, princes, &c. formetly ſhewed ther ö Ns 
dexterity and courage, by entering the 1g, 8 
and encountering any oppoſers ; being cd nor (S.) 


a lance, they mounted on horſe-back, uy 
tilted at one another, and then drawing they 
{words, they encountered hand to hand; be 
a» theſe exerciſes were intended to make th 
practiſers expert in the art of war, ſo & 


killing the aſſailants, the points of the ſway 
and lances being broke on purpoſe to pm 
their doing execution; but notwithſindy 
this precaution, frequent miſchiefs were cog. 
mitted, ſo that the popes prohibited then, 
and excommunicated thoſe that prche 
them ; but fince the uſe of fire-army, 
little of this ſport has gone forward, 
TOUZE or TOU'ZLE (V.) to rumple, tx 
ble, pull about, throw down, to be rude, 
over-familiar with a woman. 


mating, the ordinary or coarſer fort of he 


or Hax. 
TOW (V.) to hale or pull boats along in & 
low waters, with men or horſes, &c. 
TOW'AGE (S.) the hire or reward paid is 


drawing a barge, Cc. along ſhallow wits 108 Is 
alſo the act of drawing barges, &c. aba — 1 
TOW ARD or TOW”ARDS (Part.) mort DER . 
8 or inclining to a place or matte, ugg + 
TOW ARDLINESS (s.) manageablench, . 5 2 
lightly behaviour, regularity, &. Wi mt; 
0 TOWARDLY (A.) orderly, regular, et while | 
ous, Kc. | / 
TOW'CESTER or TO'CETTER (8% * 1. 
Northamptonſhire, is a very ancient town, « hy Fe- k 
the great road to C : at preſent ith Am 
handſome town, whoſe market is weekly DING | 
Tueſday ; it conſiſts of one long ftreet, was an 0 
is very large, and almoſt entirely encompak oh —— 
harp-| with water ; diſtant from Londen 50 0 im father 
+ ted, and 61 meaſured miles. f DITION 
TOWEL (S.) a piece of linen cloth to CLOS 
one's hands dry, &c. 42 e. "197 
npowder | TOWER 150 a — Jn built bb! ws Þ t 
diſcover an enemy at 98 
tance, aa eich men and arms both laces 
—_ Y 3. Allo a ſquare bel rok - 
ch, &c. N UR (+ 
TOW'ER V) to aſpire, riſe, mount ty Wc on 'ans 
a meta- , foar aloft like a bird, &c. BN 
of trials | TOWN (S.) a place furniſhed with bone Re ei 
tter inhabitants, ſome bigger, ſome ke; DU'GE 7 
conftirute a toon, there muſt either be! elk (V 
or was there formerly a church and d * ore ſp 
tion of divine ſervice, ſacraments, 20d Wl 5 ON 
ak; and though a toon may through K Mating ar 


| of time become ſo decayed as to bw" 
| | hovſes remain, yet in law it is fill 4! 


þ m—_—— ales there are 3,803 


FICK 8. 
banging : 


TRA 
eee b þ ad 6 
borough the ſpecies 3 for every eh is @ 
mn, but every town is not a boroug \ 
feen (S.) the reyaſty, Fi 
to At corpora 
0 OWNSMAN (S.) one born in, or inhabiting 
the ame place or town with anot 
OY G.) » play-thing, 4 knick-khack, cu- 
riofity, ot or triſſe. 
oy v.) to dally, to be wanton, port, or 
with a female. © 
RACE (S.) the mark, foot- ſtep, ot Ne 
aoy thing 3 TE tobe of a 


to the light, Kc. in order to mark over the 
dut-lines, &c. 
RACK (S.) the mark of a wheel upon the 
road, the path of - ſhip in oo water, c. 
RACK J to follow a n or thing 
ſome . or ſignature left behind. * 
er (S.) che footing of any wild beaſt 3 
ile a book or treatiſe upon a particular ſub: 
a, ſometimes called tractate. 


entle, &c. 
LACTATE (S.) a book or treatiſe, ee 
pon any particular ſubject. 
—— ſome 17 buſineſs, art, 
r em buying and ſelling. 
A'DER or wed trek fr AN (S.) an A 5 
er, a buyer or ſeller cf any fort of com- 
odity, eſpecially in the retail way. 
ADE-WIND (S.) one that continues a 
at while blowing one way, ſo that a ſhip 
bay have time to make her port, deliver ber 
de, and relade by the time it turns to 
— home again; theſe are alſo called 
donſoons, 
DIN (S.) buying and ſelling both at 
me and abroad, called alſo merchandizing. 
DITION (S.) ſome tory or fact delivered 
Im father to ſon by word of mouth. 
DITIONAL or TRADTTIONARY 
) ſomething that has no other foundation 
proof, but the report of one age or perſon 
wn 
DTIONIST (S.) one who is a defender, 
rok Gs by ok rages 
a term u , 

Chriſtians for ſuch, who i S 
frution, either fell from the Ae or de- 

up their bible, prayer - books, Sc. to 
pn. 
DU'CE (V.) to defame, belie, lander, 
preſent, ſpeak ill of, c. 
DU'CTION (S.) a defaming, or. peak: 
ul of a n maliciouſly ; alſo the 


ating or turning one language into an- 
FPICK |S.) buying or ſling, Lm 


with — . or holding it up | 


LA'CTABLE (A.) teachable, manageable, | 


RA 


TRAFFICK (v.) to toy, hl ae, er- 
change. & fv 

TRAGEDIAN (S) writer" or att of 'n 

ase iff tr nan 

TRA'OEDY G dhe forts of 1 

| „wherein the'fall of empires, 
or grea t perſonages are repreſented, 

TRA'GICAL (A.) moarnful, Gſm, fatal, 
forrowful, terrible, c * 2201 

| TRAGI-CO'MEDY S.) a play, wherein there 
is a mixture of joy and „, mirth and 
ſeriouſneſs,” . 10 

TRAIE CTORY (S.) in e is that 
line that a comet or planet is imagined to de- 
ſcribe in moving through its orbit. 

| TRAIL (V.) to drag or draw any thing after 

| or behind one upon the ground, in a" careleſs 
ſort of a manner. 

* 12 educates teach, inſtruct, bring 


TRAIN (S.) ſometimen means the long tail of 
a gown of fate, either for a king, queen, 

- magiſtrate, c. worn for grandeur upon ex- 
traordigary occaſions z ſometimes it means a 
great number of waiters or attendants, a nu- 
merous family of children, &c. ſometimes the 
carriages, great guns, and other warlike ſtores 
belonging to an army; ſometimes the nu u- 
ber of beats that a watch makes in an hour; 
and ſometimes un- pow oer laid ſo as to fire a 

mine, a gun, &c,"2t a diſtance. 
TRAI'N-BANDS (S.) the militia of any 
county, nation, or people, conſiſting of the 
inhabitants, occaſionally raiſed to quell any 
diſorder, inſurrection, or invaſion, &c, 
TRAYTOR or TRAY'TOR (S:) one who Is 
falſe to his prince or country, one that in- 
forms the publick enemy of ſomething ad- 
vantageous to them, and hurtful to his prince 
or coun 


try. 
TRATT EROS (A.) treaſonable, falſe, trea- 
cherous, 


the fire, to contain a ſaucepan or ſmall 
Kc. alſo e machine to teach horſes to ary le, 
&c. now called a trivet. 

TRA'MPLE (v.) to tread * foot, ta 
ſtamp, ſtand, or walk upon, to inſult, de- 
ſpiſe, ſcorn, rejeQ, Sec. 

TRANCE (S.) a ſwooning or deprivation of 


© fibility, dreaming, &c. 

LRANGULLATLY (S.) ſerenity of * 
ceableneſs, com 

ri ANQUILLIZE (V.) — render or — 


quiet, ſerene, 
TRANSACT (V 


form »ny fort of 
TRANSACTION (s.) oy work, — 


tk affair done, or to be done- 


who does, manages, or performs any. 
FRANSA'LPINE (.) fomerhing com 


RANSA'CTOR (S.) the Went or 
| 3 M TRANSCE'ND 


Ke. 
TRA'MMEL (S.) a ſort of frame to hang over | 


. ſenſe and motion, E maractt———"2 3 


to do, manage, or per- 


1 


TRANSCEND (V.) to excel, go beyond, out- 
do, &. 
- FRANSCE'NDENCE or 
DENCY (S.) the ſtate or condition of, one 
thing or perſon that is more excellent, learn- 
eg, valuable, c. than another. | 
TRANSCE'NDENT (A.) very excellent, ſur- 
1g, or more valuable than another, 
- TRANSCRIRE (V.) to copy or write, one 
bdoole or paſſage cut of, or from another, 
TRANSCRTBER (S.) the perſon that copies 
or writes from What another had wrote be- 
"4 fore bim. 0 N 
TRA'NSCRIPTor TRANSCRIPTION (S.) 
4 copy of ſome other book or writing; alſo 
the act of copying, &. | 
. TRANSFE'R (V.) to make or paſs over one 
mas right to another. 
TRANSFIGURE or TRANSFO RM (V.) 
to change the ſhape or figure of one perſon or 
thing into that of another. | | 
TRANSFU'SE (V.) to pour off one veſſel into 
another, 3 


TRANSGRE'SS (V.) to offend againſt the | 


ſettled or regular laws of nature, virtue, law, 
or religion. 
TRANSGRE'SSION (S.) a treſpaſſing, offend- 
ing, or exceeding the ſettled rules of virtue or 

& 


decency, &c. 
TRA'NSIENT (A.) paſſing, of a ſhort dura-, 
a tion, quick in motion. 
TRA'NSIT (S.) among the Aftrologers, is a 
fort of familiarity among the ſtars, acquired 
by their motion through remarkable places of 

' a perſon's radical figure in a nativity ; in 
common, it means a perſon's paſſing through 
or over any place; alſo the moon, or a pla- 
net's paſſing over or beneath any fixed ſtar, 

TRANSTTION (S.) a paſſing or going from 
one ſubject or matter of diſcourſe to another 
very ſpeedily; in Muſick, it is the ſub- 
dividing a note to render the paſſage of a leap, 
which would otherwiſe ſound rough to the 
ear, ſmooth and pleaſant. 

TRA'NSITIVE (A.) that paſſes or cauſes 
ſomething to ſtay with, or reſt upon another. 

TRA'NSITORY (A.) of ſhort duration, or 

{mall continuance, &c. 

TRANSLA'TE (V.) to render a book, letter, 
&c. in ſenſe, and the true meaning of the 
author out of one language into another ; alſo 
to move a biſhop, &. from one place or ſee 
to another. ' 

TRANSLA'TOR (S.) one who exerciſes him- 
ſelf in giving or rendering the true ſenſe of a 
book, &c. wrote in Latin, Greek, French, 

Sec. in Enghſh, Dutch, &c. allo one who 
moves or goes from one place to another, or 
that cauſes a biſhop that exerciſed epiſcopal 

- mathority in one ſee or biſhoprick to ceaſe 
there, and to do it in another; allo a cobler, 
or mender up of old ſhoes. 

r (A.) ſhining or appeating 


rough. | 
TRANSMARINE (AF- any thing brought 


-FRANSCEN- | 


| TRANSMI'SSIBLE (A.) capable of bag: 


TRA 


TRANSMIGRA'TION (s.) a Paſſing freg 
one perſon, being, or place to another: fn 
have maintained, that the human foul ya 
from one degree of being to another, and « 
tinually actuates ſome organized body, 


niſhed 


the lav 


moved from one place to another. 
TRANSMTSSION (S.) a conveying or pf 
from place to place. 
TRANSMI'T (V.) to ſend, convey, ot dd 
up or over to another, 
-TRANSMO'GRAPHY (V.) to die, 
change, to turn topſy-turyy, &c, 
TRANSMU'TABLE ( A.) capable of 
| chagged from one form or ſubſtance t 
other, 
TRANSMUTA”TION (S.) a turning, ch 
ing, or converting one ſubſtance or figure 
| another, «* 
TRANSMU'TE (V.) to alter or chang 
ſubſtance or figure into another, 
TRA'NSOM (S.) in Carpentry, is the t 
bar of a window frame; allo one of t 
laths of a croſs ſtaff that ſlides off and « 
alſo. a great piece of timber in a ſhip 
Fes: acroſs the ſtern between the two fall 
pieces, immediately under the gun+1 


port. 
TRANSPA*'RENCY or TRANSPA'R 
NESS (S.) the quality of any thing: 
may be ſeen through, as glaſs, thin by 
oiled paper, &c. 
TRANSPARENT (A.) clear, thats 
the rays of light to paſs eafily throogh, 
TRANSPTRE (V.) to breathe throat, 
exhale, as ſteam from hot water, ſwath 
the body, &c. 
TRANSPIRA'TION (S.) a breath 
ſteaming through the coats or pore of 
ſkin, of ſuch excrementitious matter un 
otherwiſe be very prejudicial to the hel 
a perſon ; or of the air, and other vi 
fling through any thing. 
TRANSPLA'NT (V.) to move trees, pi 
c. out of one place or garden into un 
alſo to ſend people from one nation ton 
another. 
TRANSPLANTA'TION (S.) an 
trees, flowers, perſons, &c. from one} 
garden, or colony to another, 
TRANSPORT (V.) to revive or mah 
ful, to raviſh with pleaſure, extaſy, u 
ſudden rapture of mind; alſo to ſhip® 
ſend beyond ſeas to ſome foreign coloay, 
tion, Kc. and this is ſometimes mas 
trafficking in goods, or baniſhing of cw 
for offences committed againſt the lv, 
oy SUR they would otherwile be 


TRANSPORT (S.) an extaſy or ſud! 
tion of mind, wherein it is put in! 
ture, br extraordinary ferment, xtc. 1b! 
uſed to carry corn, ammunition, m 


from one port to another 3 allo a is 


| 


ö 
KL 


from beyond or croſi the (eas. 


TRA 


the laws. 

RANSPO'RT ABLE (A.) capable of being 
put into an extaſy, or over pleaſed or re. 
joiced ; alſo a being moved, or carried from 
place to place; alſo liable to be baniſhed - 
one's native country for againſt 
the ſtate, 

RANSPORTA'TION (S.) carrying per- 
ſons or goods croſs the ſeas, or from one 
country to another, Sc. | 
RANSPO'RTED (A.) over and above re-. 
viced, or pleaſed with any thing; alſo car- 
fied from one place or country to another, 
RANSPO'RTER (S.) one who excites or 
eta ions exceeding pleaſure, or extaſy of 
mind; alſo he that ſends goods or perſons 
from one country to another, | 
RANSPO'SE (V.) to put in the wrong 
place, to diſorder, or change the regular 
method in which a thing ought. to be put; 
in Agebra, it is the carrying a member of an 
equition to the contrary ſide, and changing 


ts fign. , 
RANSPOSI'TION (S.) a putting things 
in the wrong place, or changing the order 
they were in before; in Mufich, it is the 
changing a tune or leſſon, and putting it into 
a higher or lower key or cliff, in order 
to g or play it upon or with another voice 
er inſtrument than it was originally com- 
poled for, 

change one ſubſtance into „ as of 
bread into natural fleſh, &c. 

RANSVE'RSE (A.) acroſs, athwart, from 
the right to the left, &c. 

RAP (S.) a gin, ſnare, machine, or de- 
vice ſet or uſed to catch vermin, wild crea- 
tures, or men in. i | 
RAP (V.) tocatch in a ſnare to a perſon or 
creature's diſadvantage. ; 
RAPE (V.) to go about, in an idle, ſloven- 
ly, naſty, careleſs manner. 

RAPES (S.) a dlatternly, dirty, careleſs, 
U- dreſſed, negligent woman, or girl. 
RAPE'ZIA (S.) 2 geometrical term for 
all forts of irregular figures, viz. ſuch 
where neither the fides nor angles, equally 
correſpond, - 
KASH (S.) any fort of ordinary commodity, 
but eſpecially periſhed or bad fruit. 

RA'VADO (S.) a ſudden or impetuous wind 
or hurricane, which turns all things topſy- 
turvy, frequent in the Atlantick ocean be- 
tween Brafil and Africa, and about the Cape 
of Good Hope ; this ſtorm, it is very 
calm, and there appears a ſmall cloud, called 
by the ſeamen, an ox's eye, over one of the 
alt of the „ which falling 
wer, covers the whole ſummit. Upon 
feht of which, the mariners furl their 
ils, and get from the hore with the utmoſt 
pedition to avoid its fury 3 for, of a ſudden, 


"iſhed his country for publickly tranſgreffing | 


ANSUBST ANTIATE (V.) to alter or | 


| 


| 


\temble wind ruſhes from the top of the 


TRE 
mountain, and deſtroys all boats, &e, 
within its reach ; thoſe 2 chat ſur- 
prize travellers in the deſerts of Arabia, ſeem 
to be of the ſame nature. 
TRA'V ALLY (S.) a particular beat of 
that goes round or through a camp, gariſon, 
Kc. in the morning. 142 
TRAVEL (V.) to go from place to place in 
the ſame country or kingdom, and alſo to go 
from one kingdom to- another, particularly 
to obſerve the polity, religions, cuſtoms; &c. 
alſo to —5 or 2 — about any thing 
very earne 0 to be in violent a in 
child-birth, | le 


TRAVELLER (S.) one that is in his paſſoge, 
or goes from town to town, or from nation 
to nation. 

TRA“ VERSE (S.) acorſs, athwart, over; in 
Navigatimn, thoſe compound queſtions that 
ſap the ſhip to go backwards, forwards, 
acroſs, and all manner of ways, are called 
traverſes, or traverſe ſailing, &c. 

TRA'VERSE (V.) to go backwards and for- 
wards, acroſs, or through; and in Law, 
Fgnifies to oppoſe or deny in a judicial way. 

TRA'VESTY (A.) burleſqued, bantered, trifled 
with, &c, 

TRAY (S.) a folid piece of timber hollowed 
to make a ſort of boat, uſed by butchers to 
carry their meat in, when cut into joints, 
or proper pieces. 

TREA'CHEROUS (A.) unfaithful, deceit- 
ful; perfidious, that cannot be truſted or 
depended on. 

TREACLE (S.) in Phyſick, is a medicine 
that expels poiſons ; the manner of compoſi - 
tion is various according to the application ; 
in common, it means that thick conſiſtence 
of drofly matter, that 'ſugar-bakers extract 
in their refining or making loaf ſugar, fre- 
quently eaten upon bread, and by ſome, 
made into drink. Wo! . 

TREAD (V.) to walk upon or over any place; 
alſo to ſtand or ſtep, &c. N 

TRE'ADDLES or TRE'DDLES (S.) certain 
ticks of a conſiderable length; and about 
an inch and half ſquare, fo faſtened and con- 
trived in a weaver's loom, that being trod 
upon by the foot, they liſt up the warp of 
the cane, and give room for the ſhuttle to 
be thrown athwart it; alſo the dung or 
ordure of ſheep, goats, &c. alſo the white 
ſpecks in eggs called the cocks treadles, or 
tread, &c. 4 

TRE'ADER (S.) one that Reps,” walks, or 
goes over, or ſtamps upon any-thing. 

TREASON (S.) an act of conſpiracy: or re- 
bellion againſt the reigning king, or ſecurity 
of the publick ftate, of which - there are 
many ſorts committed by thought, word, or 
deed, as to contrive or bring about the mur 
der of the king's perſon, to defieur his wife, 
or eldeſt daughter unmarried, to levy war, 
kill bis chancellor, counterfeit the coin, &c. 
this is called bigb treaſ s. 

$ M'2 2; en ng 
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biſhop, Ac. n ” QTH2J TIE TS 7 
TREASONABLE,(A.)/ unfaithful or dif- 
Pyal, to the king or ſtate, .-- 
TREASURE. (S.) all forts of tich or valuable 

moveables, as money, gold, filyer, precious 

r e or any thing elſe of great uſe or 
"©, 


7 


- 
* 


% 


RE ASURE V.) to lay up any thing ver) 
Tafe!y, or carefully, »gaipft a time of need ; | 


1 ot —— — 227 r 2 * 
— - 


— 


TRE 


TRE/GONY in Cormuall, cons of 

long ſtreet = formenly had a caſtle ies ray 
| "defence, but now, gone to decay; it formey E'PID 
had a good market, but that is now much ſhaking, 
| decay d king 7 apes I. in 1620, Incorporate REPID# 
this town, by the title of a Mayor and exght ing, &c- 
| capital bu ; granting them to be am AE PID 
dorough, that they. ſhould have a record foloels, | 


and keep a court of record the fir Moa 
of every month, &. they return two meg. 
bers to parlament, and have a weekly marks 


© allo to keep in memory any gemarkable ſen- || on Saturday 3 diſtant from Londa 215, a spa. 
tence, rule, or Ba No Wh ins I ted, and 256 meaſured miles. —— 
TREASURER (S.) one who has the care and | TRE'MBLE (V.) to ſhake. or quiver * 
. charge of another perſon's money, or valua- fear, dread, or horror, or throngh coll. RE'SSEL 
+ ble effefts. - , + ++. 4, [TREMBLING (A.) fhakiag- or quieighil table, &c 
TRE'ASURERSHIP (S.] the office, truſt, || through fear or cold. 
or dignity of a treaſurer, _ i. - ., [TREMENDOUS (A.) awful, dreadful, wir E'SSES 
TREASURY (S.) 2 publick, office, where | is or ought to be feared upon account of ng in a f 
the money belonging to a prince, ſtate, or | might, power, horror, &c. RET (S. 
company, is paid and received. TREMENDOUSNESS (S.) the conditin, WR chants of 
TREAT (S.) an entertainment or feaſt made] quality, or power of any one, that Raum 9 * 
dy one or more perſons, to regale others at a | dim worthy to be dreaded or feared, rv * 
time of puplick or private mirth or rejoicing, TRE MOR (S.] an inferior fort of oon by 
as of a king's birth day, &c. a marriage, motion, vulgarly called ſhakiog, aiveriag, fmall parc 
TREAT (V.) to entertain one or more perſons | TRE'MULOUS (A.) ſhaking, quakicg, er pot 
with good cheer, ſuch as fowls, tarts, wine, vering, &c- won, 0 
&c. without any charge or expence to them; | TRENCH (S.) any cut or ditch made i WAL ($ 
alſo to enter into a contract or negotia- | earth upon any occaſion ; but particugnf our; x + 
tlon with a perſon upon certain conditions or | War, trenches, approaches, or attacks, ine; alle 
urtiele.. 9 works carried on by the beſiegen, being ox diſpute 
TREATISE (S.) a book, argument, or diſ- | into the ground with parapets for ther tber civil 
courſe, written or printed upon ſome parti- | to gain ground, and draw near the citadd a mee par! 
cular ſubject. | fortifications of the place under covet, || hick an 
TREATMENT (S.) the ufage or behaviour | all round the town be hard, rocky grau ore, matt 
that one perſon ſhews or gives to another · | the trenches are raiſed above it with faſcia, of tn 
TREATY (S.) the conſultation or agreement] bags of eaith, &. but if the earth be a) ord itſelf 
made between publick "nations, or private | diggable, then it is a ditch or way funk Nr Axl. 
people, in relation to any matters in diſpute | the earth, and edged with a parapet den ed angles 
| between them. | | beſieged, the depth about fix or ſeven eius Gre, 
TRE'BLE (S.) the upper or higheſt part in a | and breadth ſeven or eight. ftrudtio 
| muſical compoſition, where the notes are the | To open the trenches, is to begin to wit IANGU 
ſhrilleſt or weakeſt toned, and ſung by wo-] upon, or make the trenches. cm and þ 
men or children, or played by flutes, &c.| Jo mount the trenches, is to go upon duty BE (s. 
' alſo three-fold, or one thing three times as | the trenches, &c, | 
much az another, TRE'NCHER (S.) a wooden plate uſed toe five man 
TREE (S.) a plant that has a ſingle perennial | mest, &c. off. rticularly 
falk, and that bears leaves or frult. TRENCHER-MAN (S.) one that bai 0 were 
TRE'FOIL (S.) a'particular fort of graſs that | good ſtomach, or that is an hearty ester, ider, whi 
is divided into three blades or leaves, TREPA'N (V.) to decoy, enſnare, or em $12 for 
TREE'NELS or TRU'NNELS (S.] long cy- | a perſon, to ſay or do 2 to hu pe 0 ſons 3 
lindrical wooden pins drove into a ſhip's fide | judice 3 alſo to cut a piece of 2 peri heads © 
to bold the planks together, out, to raiſe up a- bruiſe or WW to the 
- TREES (S.) in Ship- kwilding, are timbers uſed | ture, &c. 2 bots of 
in various parts of the ſhip for various uſes, | TREPA'N (S.) a ſurgeon's inftrument mat i was 
as the cheſs trees, croſs treer, treſſel trees, &e, | with a round ſaw in the head ; and lometa rd, and 1 
alſo the name of an inſtrument vſed by the | | with a ſpike in the center of it, in orde! 8WWbuticn of 
ſhoe-makers, toi ſtretch thoſe ſhoes: or boots { faſten into, and take out a piece of a peri ly ſome 
that are made too tight for the wearer, ſeull, who has received ſome great 400 peculi 
TRE'GANON (S.) in Cardiganſbire, South- | by a fall, blow, &c. bes, and 
"Wales, à mean corporate town, goreroed. by "TREPA'NNER (s.) one that perform N egente. 
a mayor, &c, has a very beautiful church, * chirurgical operation of trepanoing the (al LAT 
and u market weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant | alſo one that decoys, enſnares, or © Jr. 
; A * p f jo — AL 
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TRI 
children or grown perſons into ſomething to 
REPID (A.) fearful, timorous, trembling, 


taking, quaveting, &. | 
REPIDA'TION (S.) 4 trembling, ſhak- 


tel 

Eht ing, &c. 

u bprbrry or TRE'PIDNESS (S.) fear- 
b ſoldeſs, timorouſneſs, &c 


RESPASS (S.) an act done againft the 
commands of our ſuperiors, or the right and 
RE'SPASS (V.) to fin, commit a fault, or 
violate the right or properties of other per- 
ſons contrary to law. 

RE'SSEL (S.) a frame or ſupport for a 
table, Kc. made triangular, or with three 


ing in 2 free, looſe manner, 
RET (S.) an allowavee made by the mer- 


chants of XZ. part of = commodity, or 4 


nd in every 104 pound, to the retailing 
ot 20 an for the loſs and waſte 


ſmall parcels, &c. 
RE'VET or TRI'VET (S.) an iron ſtand 


„ pot, ſaucepan, &c. to ſtand over the fire 
| upon, 

0 ORAL S.) an eſſay, experiment, or endea- 
reer; 2 temptation or offer of profit or plea- 
5, ant 


ſure ; alſo the putting or bringing any thing 
in diſpute to an ſue in A judicial way, whe- 
ther civil or criminal; and this is divided into 
nee parts or caſes, wiz, matters of fact, 
hich are to be tried or determined by ju- 
pore, matters of law by the judges, and mat - 
of record by having reference to the re- 
id itſelf filed in the proper court. 


YANGLE (S.) a figure that has three fides 

ext Gd angles, of which there are many and va- 

n deus forts denominated from their particular 
vnſtruction. 

ö IANGULAR (A.) like to, or having the 
orm and properties of a triangle. 


IBE (S.) the particular deſcendents or peo- 
oi from ſome noted head, or a col- 
xtve number of people in a colony, &c. but 
articularly meant of the etuiſp nation, 
ho were allotted their poſſeſſions by their 
'ber, who were called by the names of Ja- 
*$ 12 ſons, but in the room of Joſeph, his 
0 ſons Epbraim and Manaſſeb were named 


heads of tribes; but in the diſtribution of 
nd to the 


m_ and had no ſhare in the diſ- 
order don of the land, but inſtesd thereof had 
* ly fome few cities to dwell in, endowed 


th peculiar privileges, and the firſt-fruits 
hes, und oblations of the people, for thei 


_ 
he (a I; | 

t lk, af — — 2 grief, trouble, 
®UNAL (S.) a court of juſtice, where 


feet. 
RE'SSES (S.) locks or parcels of hair hang- | 


made by a great number of draughts, and | 


offenders are tried, and ſentenced to M n- 
niſhed, according to theit crimes. | 
TRI'BUNESHIP (S.] the. office, dignity, .or 

power of a tribune ; alſo the time that any 
perſon exerciſed ſuch an authority, &. 1 
TRTBUNES OF THE PEOPLE (5:1, 99” 
giſtrates among the old Romans, choſe to pre- 
ſerve the privileges, and ſecure the liberties 
of the people againſt the pawer and in ' 
ments of the nobles; at firſt their number 
was but two, and theſe afterwards aſſpeiat 
three more to them, whoſe number was in 
proceſs of time increaſed to ten. Their au- 
thority was ſo great, that they could aſſem- 
ble the people, and propoſe what they pleaſed, 
hinder the deliberations of the ſenate, approve 
or annul its decrees, ſummon the other ma- 
giſtrates before the people, and alſo their own 
colleagues and affociates ; they went ſo far as 
ſometimes to impriſon conſuls, and fine dic- 
tators ; at firſt their juriſdiftion reached but 
a mile out of the city of Rome ; but C. Calta 
made a law, by which it was extended into 
the provinces. Theſe officers kept their doors 
open day and night, to receive ſuch of the 
commen le as ſought for ſhelter. with 
them; this office grew into ſo much autho- 
rity and honour, that the greateſt men in the 
flate choſe it, and by claſhing with the con- 
ſuls and ſenate, occaſioned great tumults 3 
there were alſo military tribunes, but thoſe 
were not ſo powerful as the other. 
TRT'BUTARINESS (S.) the condition of thoſe 
that pay tribute or acknowledgment of ſu 
miſſion to ſome others for certain liberties, 


privileges, &c. 
TRI'BUTE (S.) a tax or impoſition laid by a 
foreign prir.ce upon a conquered people. 

In a TRICE (Part.) in a very ſhort ſpace of 
time, quickly, ſpeedily,-and expertly, &c. 
TRICE'NNIAL (A.] ſomething belonging ta 
the ſpace of 30 years. 3 
TRICK (S.) an expert or dextrous way or 

manner of doing a thing; allo a fraud, de- 
ception, impoſition, &c. | 
TRICK (v.] to cheat, defraud, delude, im- 
pole upon, &c. 
To trick p, to ornament or adorn very 


nicely, to train or dreſs up, &c. * 


TRICKISH (A.) fraudulent, crafty, ſubtle, 
wily, cunning, &. 140748 
TRTCKLE (V.) to run down gently in drops, 

as tears from the eyes, &. 
TRVDENT (S.) an inftrument with three 
teeth or prongs, which the poets feigu Nep- 
RIENNIAL (A) ſomething belonging. 
TRIE'NNIAL (A.) fo elor or 
referring to the ſpace of three years. 
TRTFLES (S.] baubles or things of. ſmall va- 
lue or import. a 1 88 
TRTFLING (S.) idling, fooling, or ſpending 
one's time about infignificant matter. 
TRYGAMY (S.) the having three buſtands or 


| Vght woman companion, 


wives. Fee 
TRIGERY MATE (8. j an idle, wanton, 
FRG 
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TRI 


RIGG (V.] to ſet or appoint an exa& place, 
_ by marking it, where a perſon ſhall ſtand to 
y at nine-pins, ſkittles, &c. alſo a boy's play- 
_ Tg the truant, or ſtaying away from ſchoo! 
at the proper time, When he ought to be 


the ſpring of a gun-lock, '&c, 
*FRTGLIPH (S.) an ornament in architecture, 
pled in the frize of the Dorict order, ſet di- 

.. _xeftly over every pillar, and at determinate 
ſpaces in the Iintercolumniations made in the 
form of a triangular trough, gutter, or con- 


FTeyance, cc. 

TRIGON (S.) a figure having three angles, 
A triangle. 

*FRIGONOME'TRICAL (A.) ſomething be- 

_ longing to, or done after the manner of tri- 


gonometry. | 
TRIGONO'METRY fS.) one of the moſt 
_  nfeful of all the praftical mathematical ſcien- 
cs, which is applicable to abundance of va- ! 
' ious parts; this teaching how to reſolve al 
manner of triangles, whether plain or ſphe- 

__ rical (that is, compoſed of ſtraight or circular 
| Fines) whereby three ſides or angles being 
given out of the fix contained in a triangle, 
the other three unknown are diſcovered ; to 
effect which divers ways have been found 
deut, and various inſtruments propoſed, but 
none fo effectual, exact, and expeditious as 
tze logarithmetick tables for numbers, figns, : 


._ tangents, and ſecants. , 
TRILA'TERAL (A.)] any ching that has 
three fides Þ 


TRILL (S.) in Mufick, the fine grace or orna- 
©. nent to ſinging, called the ſhake, F 
FRIM (S.) ſpoken of a ſhip in her moſt perſect 
. poſture, or fitteſt for ſailing, by being fur- 
Biſhed with her exact proportion of ballaſt, 

© maſts, and fails duly hung, &c, 
TRIM (V.) to put a ſhip or boat into the moſt 
proper condition for ſailing, &c. alſo to ſhave 
- = man's beard off, &c, to adorn or dreſs gar- 
dens or trees, by lopping off the ſuperfluous 
branches, &c. alfo to act with two faces, or 
. . to be ſometimes. on one fide, and ſometimes 


an another. 
TRIM (AJ fonts brats, fine, cutious, de- 


; care, Kc. | 

. TRUMMER (S.] a piece of timber framed at 
richt angles with the joiſts againft the wall 
1. poor ny Fong ending for ſtairs, &c. 
Ales t ch des or parties, ac- 
9 the preſent occaſion to re- 
. ..qvire,; alſo a ſha ver, groamenter, or drefler 
-.{ of hair, trees, . 
TRIMMING (s.] fornetimes means the lace, 
or other ornaments that are ſewed on cloaths ; 


« 4) . I ſhifting or changing parties 
82 dene beard, or — 
ching: or — or 


b 


þ 
| 
7 


= & 


. there, 2 | TRINITA'RTANS (s.) perſons that mas 
TRYGGER g.) a catch, bels fad, or ftay of | per rant 


| 


PRI 
SER the 2 | 
TRING (S.) in HertfordPPire, à ſmall 
that has a market — on Friday ; — 
from Landen 28 computed, and 33 meien 


miles. 


and publiek ly profeſs the doctrine of the I. 
— ; an on order for the redemption 9 
ch Chriſtians as were taken captive 
Turks, Ge. 15 

TRINITY (S.) that doctrine 5 
ceived by all — l * 
ty cotifiſts of three perſons, called by tis 
names of the Father, the Son, and the Hy 
Ghoſt. 

TRINKET (S.) a toy, a bauble, or a trifiy 
thing or matter, 

TRINO'MIAL (A.) any thing that bus thy 
names; and in A'gebro, it is an equity 

*. conſiſts mT parts or letters, 
RIP [S,) # or quick journey; th 
flip or al Kep. f 

TRIP (V.) to Rep or wall nimbly or lighth 
wy to ſtumble or falter in walking or yu 

Ag · 

TRIPA*RTIENT (S.) any number or thi 
that divides another into three parts, vit 
Jeaving a remainder, 

TRYPARTITE (S.) divided into three pint 
made, done, performed, or covenanted i 
tween three perſons or — 

TRIPARTITION (S.) a dividing or mk 
into three parts or members, 

TRIPE (S.) the entrails of an or clauk 

| and made fit for eating. 

TRT PER (S.) a houſe or market 

tripe is made or fold. 

' TRUPHTHONG ($.) a meeting and (ound 
of three vowels together in one word cr 
lable, common in French, and thoſe wit 
the Exihſß have taken from them, kd 
beau, adieu, &c. 

TRIPLE (S.) three-fold, or one thing & 
times as much as another. 

TRIPLE (V.) to multiply any numbe, 
increaſe any thing till it is three tims 
much as'the number or thing firſt ment 
ed or propoſed, 

TRIPLICATE RATIO (S.) is the l 
with a cube number to its root. 

TRIPLICITY (S.) three-fold, 

TRYPOLY (s.) ſometimes means the 
turbith, or blue cambmile ; and allo 2 pi 
cular fort of ftone "reſembling chalk, 
when finely 38 is uſed in ge 

wood, ivory, horn, &c. alſo the name! 
great town, ſometimes called Barb») 
metropolis of the kingdom of that name, 
the retreat of pirates, or ſea · oven, 
3 take European ſhipping, 406 

ves 


of the men · 


{ TRI'PPING (S.) ſometimes mean 
very faſt, "nimbly, or Uh fe the 
' TRE 


TRO 


FRISE'CTION (S.) a.cutting or dividing any 
thing into three parts/ | 

RISYLLABLE (S.) a word conſiſting of 
three ſounds or ſyllables, 

RITE (A.) very common, often uſed, fre- 
quently applied, or generally known, 
RITHEISM (S.) a doQtrine that not only 


* makes the Godhead conſiſt of three perſons, 
n F but alſo three Gods. 
th RI'TON (S.) among the Poets, was a fea 


fay, he was Neptune s trumpeter, and repre- 
ſent him with a human ſhape to the navel, 
but the lower part the body of a fiſh with a 
in's tail, having always a hollow ſhell 
in his hand, with which he ſounds. 
FRITURA'TION (S.) pounding or beating to 
wp alſo the action of the ftomach upon 
the food. 
TRIVIAL (A.) light, worthlefs, of ſcall va- 
lue or import, &c. 
RYVIALNESS (S.) fmallneſfs of value, im- 
dortance, or conſequence, 
RIUMPH (S.) a ſolemn honour done gene- 
rals of armies after they had won great vic- 
tories, by receiving them into the town with 
great magnificence, and publick acclamati- 
ons ; among the Romans, there were two ſorts ; 
the great that was called fimply triumpb, 
and the little tiled ovation ; they alſo diſtin- 
guiſh triumpùs into land and ſea triumphs, a6 
cording as the battles were fought ; the atten- 
dance of this ceremony was. ſometimes ſo 
great, that it toole up ſeveral days to march 
through the city of , where the moſt 
magnificent were exhibited ; behind the tri- 
umpher, during the whole proceſſion, a man 
ſtood pronouncing aloud, Remember thou art a 
nan, that the exceeding luſtre of the pomp 
might not dazzle his underſtanding. 
RIUMPHANT or TRIU'MPHAL (A.) 
ſomething belonging to a triumph; alſo re- 
joicing, making merry, &c. | 
AIU'MVIRS or TRIU'MVIRATE (s.) 
three magiſtrates that governed the Roman 
commonwealth with equal authority, from 
710 to 720 of the city. 
KOBRIDGE or TROWBRIDGE (S.) in 
Mulſbire, an ancient town, that formerly was 
tefended by a firong caſtle, which is now de- 
moliſhed; the court of the dutchy of Lan- 
cofter for this county is annually kept here, 
about Michaelmas ; the clothing-trade flou- 
Tilbes in and about this town, whoſe market 
u weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
$o computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 


444 


ned 0 CHES (s.) medicines made up of pow- 
bay, ders, mixed with viſcous ts, and fo 
ame, converted jato paſte, which are made up into 


Imall, round bodies, which are dried in the 

ſhade ; theſe are alſo called paſtils, which are 

uken into the mouth, and made like ſugar 

or loze N &c. 

cho Licks ($.) that part of mecha- 

ices that treats of, and demonſirates all 
o 7 L 


god, ſon of Neptune and Ampbitrite 5 ſome | 


TRO 


manner of wheel- work, or circular motions, 

TRO'GLODYTES (S.) a people of Africa, 
who lived along the Arabian gulf; allo ſuch 
people as live in dens, huts, or caves under 
ground, either becauſe they have no better 
habitations, or becauſe the exceſſive heat or 
cold compels them thereto. f 

TROLL. or TROWL (TV.) to wander, or go 
about in a careleſs, idle fort of a manner, 

TROLLING (S.) fiſhing for pikes with à rod, 
whoſe line runs on a reel, 22 

TRO'LLOP (S.) a nafty, ſlatternly worfian. 

TRONE (S.) a beam or leaver, to weigh 
things by, or at. | | 

TROOP (S.) a large quantity of people aſſem- 
bled, or met together; in an Army, it is a 
ſmall body of horſe or dragoons of an inde- 
terminate number, but commonly about 50, 
under the command of a captain, | 

TROOP (v.) to move or go off; and in an 

Ang, it is to ſound the ſecond beat of drum, 
when the foot are to march, the general 
being the firſt beat to give notice of the 
march, and the the ſecond for the men 
to repair to their colours, 

An Independent Troop, is ſuch an one as is 
not incorporated into any particular regiment, 

TROOPER (S.) the vulgar name for every 
ſoldier that rides on horſeback, 

TROPE (S.) a rhetorical figure, by which 
the virtue, power, or quality of one thing 
is intended by the expreſſion of another. 

TRO'PHY (S.) an enſign of honour, or mark 
of diſtin tion, whereby the valour or ſucceſs 
of a general, &c, is commemorated, and tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, by erecting a monument, 
and warlike inſtruments upon it, or 
adorning it with real arms, colours, &c. 

| taken from the enemy. | 

TRO'PHY MONEY (S.) a fmall acknow- 
ledgment paid by houſe-keepers, or their 
landlords annually, for the finding drums, 
colours, & c. for the militia. wo 

TROY/PICKS (S.) two leſſer circles on the 
globe or ſphere, on each fide one, diſtant 23 
degrees and a half from the equator, which 
are the bounds or limits of the ſun's devia- 
tion from the equator ; at his approach to 
theſe circles the fun ſeems to ſtand ſtill for a 
few days, and then returns towards the equa- 
tor again: That on the north ſide is called 
the tropick of Cancer, and when the ſun is 
there makes our longeſt day, which is about 
the 11th of June ; that on the ſouth fide is 
called the trepict of Capricarn, and when the 
ſun it there, occafions us to have the longeſt 
night, which is about the 11th of December, 

TROT (V.) in a He, is to ſtep ont faſter 
than a walk, though the feet are kept in the 
ſame poſture, which ſhakes or jolts the fider 
very much, 

TROT (S.) a hard or faſt walking in a Horſe 3 

| alſo an odious name given to an old ſcolding, 


—_—_— 


worthleſs woman, | 
: TROTH 


TRU 
ruofs) truth or baclity, bene, po Þ 


rücken Leer, Wat goers trotting, 
12 — 


foot boiled. 
LR (V.) to afflict, — torment; 
— — embroil or put . 


TROW as (8) erge- . cl, tor-| TR 
ment. 


TROUBLESOME (A. 21 * irklome, 
that xives or occaſions diſturbance, &c- 

TRG WEA (/ che name of an aQtion io lw, 
againſt him who having found bis neigh- 
battr's cattle or good, refuſes to deliver them 
— right owner, when demanded or re- 


TROUGH ) a hollow yeſſel made of wood 
or tone to knead an. or to contain 
water, &c. for cattle, 

TROUNCE (V.) to ſue. or punich at law, to 


TR 


take all the advantage that an indiſcreet ac | 


tion can lay a perſon liable to, & 

TROW (V.) to imagine, think, > Tm 
alſo to truſt or put confidence in one. 

TROW'EL (S.) an inſtrument ich 
bricklayers and maſons take up mortar, to 
make a bed for the brick or Kone to lie and 
cement in. 

TROY-WEIGHT (s.) chat uſed to weigh 
gold, filver, and precious ſtones, army 
12 ounces to the pound. 

TRUANDIZE (V. V.) to pby the idler or va- 
gabond, to keep away from ſchonl privately, 
and contrary to the commands both of maſter 
and parents. 

TRUANT or TRUAND (8.) 8, yagaband, 
loiterer, or ſturdy beggar z alſo one that ab- 
_ himſelf from ſchool at the proper 

e. 
'TRUCE (s.) a fort of pen, 6e aden of 
arms for a time, between priners that are at 
by during which no aQts of hofiilicy are 
committed on either ſide. 

TRU'CHMAN (8.) . Uagui ur interpreter to 
one of a different nation or language. 

TRUCK (S.) exchange or battering one com- 
modity for another; alſo the ſolid wooden 
wheels upon which the carriages of ordnance. 
run; slſo à cheſt, &c. that goes on wheels, 
uſed. in the Bark, and other publiele offices, 
to put dooks, money, merehandise, &c. on, 
for the more eaſy removal from one place to 
another,” &c. ina Slip, it in che ſquare piece 
of wodd at the top a to put. 2 Lag- 
faſfiinj"&o, 

TRUCK (V.)-to barter or exchange one thing 
or 'commoditry for another. 

TRY OCRUE (V.) to yield, ftoop, 2 
to the homour or commanck of another. 
TRV CKLE BED (S.) one that is but a ſmall 
diftanee from the ground, and that tuns upon 

* under . * ws oye 


TRODEE (v.) to move, — to up and 
down very eagerly about buſineſs, '* 


2 


: 


] 


1 RU 
TRUE ** pute, neat, 


1 7 (8.) a 2 woman, 
that follows the he — | 


TRUCY ) to yes, indeed, &e. all 


„ Ju fairl 
Table drawer, Canton 


t uſed in armies to 


x in the men r 
Iver, N. form of a conick tube, RUSTE| 
alſo 's card turned up to fee which of ook aft; 
out Gi be the trump or maſter fort an eftat: 


TRUMP, (V.] to win a trick or card . 
r 


layed 

TROUMPERY / Y (S.) goods or wares of li 
or no value, ſorry, ordinary ſtuff, &c, 
TRUMPET (v. . to ſound or play upot 

muſical inſtrument called a trumpet, 
Speaking Trumpet, = tin tube ſo contin 
as to Dun — natural voice iſ 
man, it to be bend u 
ous wha diſtance, uſed to hale fat 
ea 


to TRUMPET MARINE G.) x muſial 


that is or 
RUTH (+ 
out an p 
RY V.) 
UB (S. a 
oe nd « 
ing tub, 0 
BE (S.) 


yeva"ce of 


ſtrument of only one cy BEROL 
ing ſounded with a or rnuts, 
tone or ſound of a 2 tyrnips, & 
TRUNCATE (v.) to maim or cut am c s.) 
tried in 

| TRUNCHEON (S.) a ſhort ſtick of dit, © + 
— « thick, ſhort worm that breeds uf u King c. 


. V. to bow! or roll a t 
upon the ground Batre 0 prevent 
TRUNDLE (S.) a carriage with low, f CKER ( 


wheel , to ove or carry heavy goo 
TRUNK. nr 
or ſkins of wild beaſt, 

hair 4 on, &c. alſo the ſtock or main b 
of 0.2999; the Baſt of. 6 columns, the but 


rd "NNIONS (S.) thoſe knobs of metli 
— of ordnance, which * from t 
and bear them up upon the carriage 

TRUKO 0 S.) in Cormwal!, fituate on the of 
ſide of f the Fale, conſiſts of three fireeh 
well ſtocked wich houſes and inhabitanty,| 
almoſt encompaſſed with two little nun 
here the tin raiſed in and near this pus 
ſlamped; it has two markets weekly, «4 
on Aren and Saturday, and ſench 


IESDAY | 
called, a9 
wy that 


2 to parlament, is "the chief W TION ( 

| where the ſe 2 it is an an p that 2 

ration, governed by 4 car «ho wang, or 

alſo mayor 0 GN recorder, and 45 

cap es, out whom ars cm of ſtr 

b hal ante? from theſe the 2 LIPANT 

is a 1 of good trade, where veſſels of th wor 
burden come to load and unload ; diſtant b f 1 

London 2 13 computed, and 274 mea * 3 

1 v. ) i b of uck op e ( 


TUM 


heat and tight manner, to 
the ſpit or pot 3 allo to 
{ncch up like à bird of prey« 

uss (S.) 2 bundle of hay or ftraw that 
ould weigh 56 pounds 3. alſo a fpring or 
bandage to keep up the falling parts of burſ- 


le. 
RUST (S.) aſſurance; confidence, reliance, 
dependence on ot in, &c. alls credit, tick, 


ſcore, Kc. * 

RUSTEE' (S.) a perſon appointed to lay out, 
look after, or take care of money, goods, 
2n efatz, &c. for the uſe of orphans; or 


others, . 
RU'STINESS (S.) faithfulneſs, juſtneſs, 
truth; 7 &c. : | 

RUSTY (A.) faithful, true, juſt, exact, 
that is or may be depended on. 

RUTH (S.) reality, certainty, fidelity, with- 
out any pretence, evaſion, &c. 

rin RY (V.) to examine, aſſay, prove, truſt, &c. 
UB (S. a wooden veſſel of various forts both 
ode -nd cloſe, but y open, as a waſh 
Ne tub, maſhing: : 7 Ee. ' 4 5 
'BE (S.) any long hollow pipe, far the con- 
veya-ce of liquor, light, or ſound. 
/BEROUS (A.) that conſiſts of ſwellings, 
* or :nuts, of an uniform, fleſhy ſubſtance, as 
tyrn'ps, &c. 

CK S.) a long, ſlender ſword, commonly 
rried in a cane, without the formality of a 
bilt, {© chat it appears only as a flick or 
at King cane, allowed to be wotn only by 
de- waiters, &c. 

ck (V.) to put part of a bed, garment, 
* kc. under the other, or under a girdle, &c. 
bo prevent its being dirted or draggled, &c. 
CKER (S.) a fine piece of lace, cambrick, 
kc. pinned or ſewed round the neck of a wo- 
nan's ſhift, gown, c. 

IDDINGTON (S.) in Bedfordſhire, a (mall 
own, that has a weekly market on Thutſ- 


ng up ; alſo to 


n 5 
Y. 

oa G8) the third day of the week, 
til TP called, 28 is ſuppoſed from Tuiſco a Saton 
m4 YT nt. ws etiekeety workloged on 
Nat 7. 

* Fr (S.) a lock of hair, bunch of ribbands, 
W fille, thread, or creſt of feathers upon 


ni, WE" birds heads, 
waks FED (A.) ornamented or adorned natu- 
pag! ly or artificially with tufts of ſilk, rib- 
. 4 ad, hair, feathers, Ec. 

V.) to pull or labour hard. 
{TION (S.) the charge, care, or guardian- 
: b that 2 perſon. has of the inftruQting, 
who thing, or educating of another. 
LIP (S.) a flower muth noted for its great 
| rety of ſtripes ard colours. 
yor LIPANT (S.) an Indian turbant, of 
| th worn round the head inſtead of a 


I.) to mix 
e to mix or mingle woo! of den 


re poultry for 


TUN 
Iſo to diſorder, rumple, &t. , 
1 &c. n zr 


TUMBLER (8.) a particular fort of hunting- 
og, that turns and winds himſelf ſeveral 


times before he attacks, or falls on wo prey | 


alſo a perſon that ſhews tricks of agility 

TU"MBLING (S.) falling, rolling, &c- alſs 
ſhewing tricks of agility and dexterity of bo- 
dy, by leaping or throwing one's ſelf heels 
over head, &t. a f 1 

TU MBREl. (S.) a dift-cart, dung - cart, &cs 
alſo a ducking-ſtool; uſed as a puniſhment 
for ſcolding women. 


TU'MEFY (v.) to ſwell, of be raiſed much | 


in thickneſs of parts, occaſioned by a fall, 
blow, ſtrain, &c. 

TU MID (A.) ſwoln, puffed up, &c. 

TU MOR (S.) a rifing or ſwelling in any 
part ot member, oecca ſioned by the humour 
ſettling, or being ſtagnated there, by means 
of a blow, fall, Ke. 

TU'MULT (8) a publick riot, or 
noiſe of people collected together, a hurly- 
burly, mutiny, or uproar. 

 TUMULTUA'RINESS or TUMU LTU. 

OUSNESS (S.) the ftate or condition of any 

thing that is in a confufion, diſorder, up- 

roar, &c. 

TUN or TON (5.) a large veſſel to put wine 

and other liquors in, containing 252 gallons ; 

alſo the integer of weight, from whence all 

other ſubdiviſions are made, containing 20 

hundred, each hundred 112 pounds, or 2240 

pounds, at the king's beam; but at Cheſter, 

and ſome other places, in particular commo- 
dities, though the pound is the ſame, yet the 
hundred contains 120 pounds, and conſe- 

quently the un 2400 pounds, 8 

TUN (v.) to put up liquor or drink, after it 

has ſufficiently purged itſelf, into veſſels. 

TU'NABLE (A.) mufical, harmonious ; al(d 

any thing that may be rectified, improved, 

or made more exactly in tune. 


Bridges, ſo called, becauſe the river Medway 


which there are as many ftone bridges z the 
town itſelf; which conſiſts of ſtreets ill paved, 
and ordinary houſes, is built upon the little 
river Tur, which empties itſelf into the Med- 
way; the market is weekly on Friday; what 
renders it famous, is the medicinal wells, a- 
bout five miles from the town, called Spella 
meln, bet commonly called Tunbridge- 
ells, which annually bring down abundance 
of company, ſome for health, but more for 
pleafore z and hete a great number of houſes 


one called Maine Sion, the other Mount E= 
pbraim, alſo a Handiome chapel of eaſe j the 
houſes here are finely ornamented with good 


together, 
ing BLE (V.) mRD9 10% & ll a4, 


—— —— — rr 
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F (A.) having a great or big 
TU'NBRIDGE 8.) in Eur, or, The Tritn f 
here parts itſelf into five ſmaller ſtreams, aver 


are built in a bottom between two hills, the 


gardens ; the waters work by perſpiration and 
3 N wine 3 
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TUR 


urige; bere all manner of games and diver- | 


' ions are carried on, with all the politeneſs 
. imaginable ; diſtant from London 20 comput- | 
ed, and 30 meaſured miles, | 
TUNE (S.) an air judiciouſly, compoſed, ac- 
cording to the rules of muſick, and variouſly 
denominated, according to the uſe it is defign- 
ed for, or may be applied to, as a minnet, 
jig, bornpipe, &c- alſo a leſſon for ſome par- 
ticular inftrument only. 
UNE (V.) to ſcrew up the ſtrings, or regu- 
late the pipes of muſical inſtruments in ſuch a 
manner, that every note ſhall have its true 
and exact harmonical proportion of tone to 


one another; alſo to ſet things in order, to re- 
duce a perſon to a good dilpofition or temper | 
TURN (V.) to form or make curiou t 
To be out of Tune, to have a diſcordant or | 
immuſical 2 of ſound; alſo to be an- ; 


.of mind, 


_ gry, out of humour, diſpleiſed, &c. 


TU'NIC (S.) a long gown or coat without |. 


ſleeves, worn as a badge of diſtinction, as of 
a pariſh clerk, or other officer; and in Ana- 
romy, is a ſmall, thin coat, or ſkin, or mem- 
__ brane, covering any part of the body. 
TUNTICULATED (A.) covered with one or 
many ſkins, coats, or membranes, as an oni- 


on, &c. 
TU'NNEL (S.) an inftrument by ſome called a 
© furnel, to convey liquor out of one veiſel in- 
d another ; alſo the tube of a chimney to 
convey off the ſmoke. | 
'TUP (s.) the ram or male ſheep in a flock, 
TU'PPING (S.) the act of generation between 
a ram and an ewe. 0 
TU'RBANT (S.) a fort of cap or covering for 
the head, worn by the Tarts, Ce. made of 
fine linen wreathed about their heads. 


quieted, diſturbed, &c. 
TURBULENT (A.) violent, boiſterous, un- 
ruly. ungovernable, unappeaſeable, c. 
'FU'RBULENTNESS or TU'RBULENCY 
S.] troubleſomeneſs, boiſterouſnels, noilineſs, 

 unpgovermbleneſs, &c- 
-FU'RCISM (S.) the religious principles or opi- 
nions of the Turks, 
. TURF S.) ſhort, graſſy, or ſhrubby ground, 
cut off mountains, &c. for firing. 
KO (A.)] ſwoln, puffed up, or grown 


big. | 

* (S.) a native of that part of Aſia called 
Aenne. . % 

0 HARv (S.) a fine, large, eatable bird or 


„ ſowl z allo the name of a very large king- | 
dum. 


turkey, 1456 
TU RR ISH (A.) oomething belonging to the 
nation or people called Tin ſcy, or the Turks. 
TU RLUPINS (S.] a ſect of hereticks that in 
the 14th century maintained, that when a 
man was come t 2 certain degree of perfec- 
tion, he was then pv longer under reſtraint, 


REV POUT 48 J a, chicken, or young 


re 


T UR 


prayer, They practiſed the mof 


\_ li ts. — vow he. i 


to buſtle, make a ſtir, &c. 


ing ſtrenuouſſy, &c. 

Kc. in a lathe; alſo to change fides, 
that outmoſt now, that was inmoſt 
twiſt any thing round. 

| TURN (S.) a certain determined walk, 


that any thing is done in, 


tage. 


bowls for greens, and many other ci 
with a lathe, in wood or metal, 


both to man and beaſt, eſpecially for 
ſheep. 


the mending or keeping the roads in 


inch diameter at proper diſtances, t 


trance of a camp, &e, 


TU*RPENTINE (S.) a fort of clear, 


it is of two ſorts, vulgar or common, 


tumonrs, and to ſtrengthen the ner 

TURPITUDE (S.) filthineſs, uncs 
baſeneſs, vileneſs, wickedneſs, &c. 

"TURRET (S.) a ſmall room, or itt 


built »pon the top of an houf-, ho 


mands of the divine law, and affirmes, 4, 
God was to be applied to only by mens 


matters in publick, and went naked wk 
men and women, and yet to recomme; 
themſelves, they pretended to extra 
degrees of ſpirituality and devotion, Th 
called themſelves the fraternity of the ph 
Dauphin and Sawy were the principal ph 
they appeared in, whence by a ſevere pu 
ment they were alſo quickly extirpated, 
TURMOTL (V.) to ſlave or drudge max 


TURMOTL or TURMOTLING ($.) 1 
bouring hard, working earneſtly, enden 


Kr. alſo to leave one party, opinion, or ni 
gion, and eſpouſe another; alſo to win! 


or ſpace of ground; a'ſo the order or fl 


TU"RN-COAT (S.) a name of reflecta 
one that changes his religion or party, ch 
cially for the view or ſake of profit or ad 


TURNER (S.) an artificer that turns or n 
TU*RNIP (S.) an edible root proper for | 


TURNPIKE (S.) a gate ſet vp in 2 ra 
publick authority, to oblige = carriagt 
| horſe-paſſenger to a certain ſum t 
TU'RBID (A.) troubleſome, diſotgered, diſ- | —— ry | 
alſo in a Gariſen, Cc. it is a piece of tin 
12 or 14 foot long, cut in a ſexangular in 
and every fide bored full of holes about 


which pikes of about fix foot long, pai 
Vith iron, and well faſtened, are put, b l 
the enemy cannot eaſily get by or thr 
theſe are commonly put in a breach, thet 


gum, diſtilling out of the fir-tree and ola 


netran ; the latter is eſteemed the belt, & 
clear, pellucid, and white, and of a f et weekly 
lour, inclining to a ſky colour, uſed us comput 
fam to cuts and other green wound, 
taken inwardly is diuretick, occahonn! man and } 
urine to ſmell like violets ; boiled in vi 
becomes ſolid, and being ſo prepared, 5! 
into pills, and given in venereal ca 
ol is uſed to conſolidate wounds, io 
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URTLE or TU'RTUR (S.) a clean bird 
ofren mentioned in the ſcriptures, and which 
was ſometimes offered in ſacrifice under the 
Jauiſb diſpenſation ; this is a bird of paſſage, 
coming and going at certain fixed ſeaſons of 
the year 5 one of the pigeon or dove kind, 
emarkable for its kind diſpoſitions, and celi- 
bacy, never chuſing to conſort with another 
ider the death of her 'ficſt mate; alſo the 
name of a fiſh, called a ſea tortoiſe, 

$CAN. ORDER (S.) in Arcbitecture, is 
the coarſeſt and leaſt artificial of any uſed in 
building, and employed where ſtrength is 
principally intended, without regard to orna- 
ment or beauty. 

USH (Part.) an expreſſion whereby we ex- 
preſs our contempt or diſlike of avy thing or 


perſon. 

USHES or TUSKS (S.) the large fangs or 
teeth that ſtand out of a boar's mouth; alſo 
the fore-teeth of a horſe, ſeated beyond the 


forth on each ſide of the jaws, two above, and 
two below. 
U'STLE (S.) a contention, ſtir, buſtle, triv- 


ing, &c, 

U'TBURY (S.) a borough with a caſtle be- 
longing to it in Staffordſbrre, the town is but 
{mall, and has a weekly market on Tueſday ; 
diftant from London 100 computed, and 120 
meaſured miles. 


4 


"EY 


VU TELAGE (s.) the guardianſhip, protee- 


tion, or care, that à perſon has intruſted to 
him of an infant, &c. 

TELAR or TU'TELARY (A.) any per- 
ſon that performs the office of a guardian or 
protector. 

TOR (S.) a ſchool-mafter, teacher, or in- 
ior, in any art or ſcience. 

/TORESS (S.) a woman that teaches or 
inſtructs. | 

TTY (S.) in Foundery, is the heavy ſoil of 
raſs that ſticks to the tops of the furnaces or 
Iting-houſes, c. and in Muſick, Ggnifies 
hat thoſe compoſitions that employ many in- 
ſtruments in different parts ſhould then move 
ail together. 

XFORD (S.) in Nertingbamſbire, com- 
only called Tuxford in the Clays, from the 
iry, clayey ground in and about it; it is 
but à ſmall, indifferent town, but has a mar- 
et weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
pos computed, and 131 meaſured miles. 

AIN (S.) a couple, or two in number, as 
man and his wife, &c. 

WANG (V.] ta ſound like the ſoapping of 
whip, or of the ſtring of a muſical inſtru 
ent, 

ANG (S.) ſometimes means the ſound of 
firing of a muſical ioftrument pulled rude- 
j and ſometimes the ſcent or taſte of 2 
thing that Rinks, &c. 

Ae (V.) to talk, or prate much, or 


„Kc. 


corner teeth upon the bars, where they ſhoot | 


TYP 


TWEE'DLE (V.) a mock word, fignifyingto 
play upon a muſical inftrument. Cas 
TWEE'ZERS (S.) a curious ſort of toy in the 

nature of a pair of ſciſſars or nippers. p 

TWE'LFTH-DAY or TIDE (S.) the name 
of the church feſtival called alſo the Fpipha- 
, or manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles, 
which is celebrated the 6th day of Jamary, 

. 12 days after Chr Nativity, 

WIG (S.) a ſmall ſprout of a tree or branch 
alſo a deſcendant or Rid. 4 

TWIG (V.) to catch birds with bird-lime laid 
on ſmall tir; to be too cunning for a per- 
ſon, &c, 

TWILIGHT (S.) that imperſect light that is 
ſeen between the ſun's ſetting and rifing, dur- 
ing the time of his being leſs than 18 degrees 
below the horizon. 

TWINE (V.) to cleaye to, or wrap round any 
thing, &c. 

TWINE (S.) a particular fort of ſmall pack- 
thread, very ſtrong and ſmooth, 

TWINGE (V.) to pinch, or give a ſudden or 
pungent pain in the guts, &c. 

TWINGING (S.) griping, pinching, or ex- 
citing very pains. 

TWINKLING (S.) winking with the eyes, 
or ſparkling like the ſtars, &c, 

8 (S.) two children brought forth at one 
birth. 

TWTRLING (S.) caufing or making a thing 
turn round very ſwiftly, 

TWIST (S.) the inſide or flat part of a man's 
thighs, upon which a good horſeman fits or 
reſts on horſeback ; alſo a ſort of manufac- 
ture uſed by the taylors. 


TWIST (V.) to wring a thing round, or to 


make a complication of ſeveral threads into 

one. 

TWIT (V.) to caſt in one's teeth, to tell or 
upbraid a perſon often with ſomething. 

TWITCH (V.) to ſnatch, or pull haſtily; 
alſo to pinch, &c. | 

TWITTER (V.) to laugh, or giggle wanton- 
ly, fooliſhly, or ſillily. 

TVE (V.) to bind a thing cloſe or faſt ; alſo to 
obligate a perſon. 

TY'MPANY (S.) the name of a diſeaſe that 
is a fixed, conſtant, equal, hard-refiſting tu- 
mour of the abdomen, which being ſtruck, 
ſounds ſomewhat like a drum, procreding 
from a ſtretching inflation of the parts, and 
of the membranous bowels, whoſe fibres are 
too much ſwoln with animal ſpirits, and 
hindered from receding by the nervous juice, 
which obſtructs the paſſage. 

TYPE (S.) the ſhpe, copy, model, or repre- 
ſentation of ſomething; and in Drvemty, 
means the fign, ſymbol, or figaifier of ſome» 
thing abſent, or yet to come, 

TY'PHON (S.) an Egyptian deity, from whenee 
came al manner of evil or plagues. 

TY*PICAL (A.) fomething relating of belong- 


ing to a figure or 


EAG (S.) vexation, trouble, fretting, ber. 


pe. 
TYPO'GRAPHER (S.) one that makes or 
IS uſes 
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| AS. - VAL 
eee av a letter- bad en altar-erefted to him at Rs . 
Fro c See er bl e VA'GRANT (S.) an idle, ftrolling * wary 
YPO'GRAPHY.(S4)-the t of making or erben, that has v0 honeſt, vi » rang BI coleed © 
Tins letters; eſpecially in priating,.' » + Mmaicitainitg himſelf, » Viſible LE 
TY RA/NNICAL.. (A). cruel; barbarous, ab VAOR ANT. (A.) idle, wanderi that atte 
2 {et law, :teſtraivt; or controul, | - rambling, unſettled, roving * frolin BN c. 2d 
— aughty, imperious, &. vA GRAN TN ESS or VA'GRa day, a blunte 
TY:RANNISE, or TR ANL (v.) to| dhe date er condition of a Nee, 4 
-i exerciſe a lawleſs, cruel,-or unjuſt power or | dexging life, &c. a rollicg, 4 ALETU 
N55 over any. body: VAGUE (A.) 4 NARY 
FYRANNY (S.) : government managed by | random, or 3 roving about, or bc 
Albi unlawſul magiſtrate; ald in a cruel, un- or regularity. t any ſettled ai alſo an + 
2 Sn unmerciful manner by a lawful | VAIL (S.) a thin ſkin, or looſe rv 
tt » KC ——_ TY Ne! h Rarment, 1 * 
WYRANT 6.) a: 6:8 wn ed for the leg, their being fern y allo any U un E A'LIA 
py fo : 3 B, | being ſeen z alſo an thing that , p 
e fupream magiſtraze ; but when they began | obſcores another, —= — — 
0 uſe their power without limitation, or re- | VAIL (V.) — hide, ſecr reſolute, 
ard N 25 Ky appropriated to | any thing, : ate, Mee 
d enn a wicked, unjult, rhei, or illegal ma- To wai Bonnet mighty, 
"FRO! and in that leaſe is now abyvays uſed. Galote — — — hat ALT Dl 
(S.) a novice, or begianer.ja the Rudy to ſtrike ſail in token of Fbmiin : Ar 
or praghice pf. any art or ſcience, VAILS (S.) the perquiſites or — — 
=” II 1 0 5 * ; ſervants receive from viſiters, Or gifts * 11001 
| Nin — to — by their maſtent neſs, ref 
mi _ | 
718 V fl left off, &c. 2 _ = —— 
ff > ed # vn | : r. — proud, puffed up, en wary 
IJ $.fometimes a. vowel, and ſawetimes u con- | VAIN- r eſteemed 
4 2 . N ſounded alone, as in eee — rr AA 
anten, Oc. a conſonant When it comes | VAIN- : 
before another en — + able, * —— — 2 VAIN- OL O RIO or value 
9270 * weil, 20, auger, Sc. in the R.] - for imaginary —— a e 
man Netation, it ve.” oo - 3 2 
Cc 
GS.) a ſpace-yoid of matter, or a VAT NN ES (S.) pri f 
Fun or office not ſupplied wh: proper per- ere — 
n to execute it. Val Een VA'LLEY (s. | 
SALARY (A) empty, void, at leiſure, &c. | between — ns yrs þ — 
| TE V.) to make vid, empty, or an- ter over the ſleepers in the roof of a wall 
22 nul, any order heretofore given, set. VA'LE ; * more cl: 
FH otra fo | NCES or VA'LLENS (s.) b ty, fo 
* may St (S.) a ceafing from labour, a | ornamental borders or curtains made to — * 
time of pleaſure or refreſnment; and in Law, | the of window or bed curtains, — and (6 l 
if mee the 7 time . the end of | - the rings, loops, and rods | as — 
erm, e begining of another. | VA'LENTINES WS : 
.. YE) an ric, | of February, 40 be the mate lon on eb 
Dp Wo ſpace, wholly deyoid of matter, &c. lant for the year following 2 Ceremody b Junares 
V ACU'NA (S.) among the C Romans, was | retained among the "ſort of unn letter f 
de labourers goddeſs, whom they invoked as | people, younger nmarre e 6 
EIT thoſe who ſought their eaſe, or VALENTTNIANS(S.) a ſect of enthufgftt de 
* 1 5 « Buy v. celebrated her feaſts in winter, | who followed the opinions of one Yale whoſe 
nat they might reſt after their harveſt. prieſt, who upon his being diſappointed li 
e e — fc, of ame; 
"0 Paſeo 1 fac having no ſettied or de-] publiſhed that there were 30 gods ant AMP ( 
of egen abitation 3 and in the ſenſe of the deſſes, 15 of each ſex, which he called 4 AMP ( 
425 a rogue and a wagabond is the ſame or Ages, and tautzht that our Saviour, up, clea 
IVE E, for he, that goes about id a loiterivg, |- another Pandora, ſprung from their a AN or! 
RT. manner, without having an ko 0 ſ - k n 
vigble lr Y KDown ot pondence, and effirmed, that he paſſed i an arm 
1 4 0 — whether he beg or-not, | the Firgin Mary with a body he bxcught the — 
© * RY 14) a We) G47 b of heaven, as thro? a pipe or conduit, act t ſoremoſ 
3 340. — rr eee. riſe again : He E in arms 
ye 1 16141 Fed ancy, or Iportive ation. {1 iſhed 8 goſpel and pſalms 5 tp thele be A'NDA 
| 6 n nen god whom the . lowers added ſeveral other errors, dean people, 
1 2 which! | to... prefide over the firſl[ there was no obligation to ſuffer marty!66 Swedelg 
RF | children pranqunced j the god | ſome declared agai tim, and vo, on 
8 5 ls „ ee 


VAN 


practiſed it in a peculiar manner, and all in- 
dulged themſelves in licentiouſneſs. AO 

LET (S.) 2 waiting- man, or ſervant 
that attends his maſter in the ded- chamber, 
Ae. and in Horſemanſhip, is a ſtick that has 


borſe, e. , L 
RIAN or VALETU'DI- 


health, 

A'LIANT (A.) ſtout, bold, courageous 
reſolute, daring. 

A'LID (A.) authentic, ftrong, powerful, 
mighty, undeniable, &c. grid? 
ALIDITY or 'VA'LIDNESS (S.) truth, 
power, authentickneſs, &c. 00 
A'LLEY (S.) a low or hollow place, the 
bottom or ſpace between two mountains. 
A'LOUR (S.) bravery of mind, undaunted- 
neſs, reſoluteneſs, courage, ſtoutneis, -&c. ; 
A'LOUROUS- (A.) courageous, tout, bold, 
revolute, undaunted, &c. | 
A'LUABLE - (A.) precious, worthy to be 
eſteemed, taken care of, ot ſet by, impor- 
tant, weighty, &c« 

ALUA'TION (S.) the ſetting a price, worth, 
or value upon any thing. 

A'LUE (v.) to eſteem or reckon precious, 
or deſerving; alſo to eftimate, compute, or 
ſet 2 price upon any thi 6 
ALVE (S.) a bid or cover of a tube in 
hydr-olick engines, ſuch as pumps, &c. com- 
mor.ly made of leather, and vulgarly called 
clacks, opening only one way, which the 
more forcibly it is preſſed the other, the 
more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture; in Ana- 
tmy, ſometimes it means ſmall, thin mem- 
branes in veſſels, like folding doors that open 
and ſhut, or extend and contract themſelves 
as occaſion requires, and theſe are alſo va- 
riouſly denominated from their figuration, 
ſome being called figmoides, others, femi- 
hunares, Kc. from their fimilarity to the 
letter figma, a half moon, &. they are 
found in the veins, arteries, lymphaticlæ, and 
lacteal veſſels, and in the muſculous fibres, 


whoſe uſe is to hinder the blood and other 
ted u liquors from returning the ſame way they 
th, 2 ame; they are alſo found in the inteſtines. | 
and AMP (S.) the upper leather of a ſhoe. 
d AMP (V.) to ornament, mend, furbiſh, fit 
ws, 6 up, clean, or adorn any thing, 
r oi AN or VA'NGU ARD. (s.) the firſt line of 
Ted id a atmy drawn up in battalia,” which gives 
veht the enemy the firſt charge 5 the firſt or 


foremoſt part of any body or bodies of men 


a blunted point of iron to prick a leaping || 


VAR 
VANE (S.) a plate of tron, &, ſo Meely hang 
upon a ſpindle as to be ally turned 
dy every puff of wind, Im order to let people 
ſee which way the wind blows; alſo _n 
- moving fight fot opon 4 mathermicaÞ inſtru 
— to ſlide backwards and forwirds us veca- 
on . © "= ' "+ 7 * 
VANTLLA (S.) 2 {mall pleaſant ſeed ground 
th making of chnabine Be i gh 
the ing o to give it an ag 
ble flavour. ö, . r 
VANTLOQUENCE{S.) fooliſh prating; idle 
talking, &c. | 265d. 
VA'NISH (V.) to diſappear ſuddenly, Ag. 
raculouſſy; alſo to go out of ſighit haſtily, 
VANITY (S) in Sorptive, fomet 
(S.) in Seripture mes ſignĩ- 
fies that which is oppolite to truth or reali- 
ty; ſometimes pride or vain- glory; ſome- 
| fart and ſometimes mere nothing or 


o 


4 


, 


empti . 
| VA'NQUISH (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, over- 


come, maſter, or bring under. 


| VA'NQUISHER (S.) a conqueror, victor, 


ſubduer, or overcomer. 

VA'PID ( A.) palled, deadened, or grown 
flat, as liquor that ſtands in a veſſel un- 
ſtopped, &c. ; 

VA'PORARY (S.) 4 bagnio, ſtove, or hot 

houſe; alſo a decoction of herbs for 2 fic 

| perſon to fit over while hot, that the ſteam 

VAPORA'TION (S.) a teaming or iſſuing 

forth of ſmoke or damp vapours. 

VAPORVFFEROUS (A.) producing of caufing 
ſteams or vapours, * * 

VA POUR (V.) to boaſt, brag, crack, bounce, 
huff, ſwagger, &c, T4 

VA'POURING (8.) heQtoring, boaſting, 
bragging, huffing, ſwaggering, &c. 

VA'POURS (S.) ſteams or watry 
thrown off from humid bodies, by means of 

the natural heat of the ſon; or artificial heat 
of fires, &c. and in Pbyſict, means à di- 
ſtemper vulgarly called the hypo. | 

VARIABLE (A.) changeable, ſhifting, liable 
or apt to alter or change, unſettled,” irreſo- 
lute, undetermined, &c. * 

VARIANCE (S.) an alteration or change 
of a perſon or thing; alſo a quarrel or diſ- 

pute that occaſions perſons to be ſhy or 
unfriendly. | r (1 It 

VARIA'TION (s.) 2 change or alteration ; 

a alſo the difference, in ſome parts of the 
world, of the poles of the magnet from 
thoſe of the world. be 

VA'RIEGATE (V.) to diverſify, - change, 
or alter; alſo to make things of divers 
colours. C4 Fi i! 

VA'RIEGATED (A.) fpeckled, fpotted, 

ſtreaked, or diverfify'd with ſeveral colours. 

VARIEGATION (S.) among the Floriſts, 

is the art of cauſing the leaves of plants or 

flowers to have divers colourr. * 


i * 


lo in arms. | * 
56 — a wild, barbarous, and fierce 
deci people, inhabiting the northern parts of 
u Sw:4e/ard, but leaving theirinathvorhabits] 
oe, overrun g great part of Furope, making 
als KN:lation where- e yet they came, ] 


VARTETY (S,) many ſorts, or different 
changes, VA'*- 


VAU 


VARIOUS (A.) different, frequently chang- 
ing, unſettled, | | 
VARLET (S.) in the old Law was 2a 
...yeoman,' or yeoman's ſervant z now 
means a mean, baſe, unworthy, 


VARNISH (V.) to gloſs or {et any thing off 
— the beſt advantage with varniſh, or 
dy commending, praiſing, &c. 
VARY (v.) akin alter, dwerſify, 
or make any thing different to what it 
was before. 
VASE (S.) among the Floriſts, is the eup of 
any flower ſormed by the growing up of the 
leaves hollow, as that of the tulip, &c. alſo 
che round bulle or ball in the middle of a 
church candlefticle or branch; in Archrtefure, 
It is an urn or pot put on the tops of cornices, 
pedeſtals, &c. repreſenting ſuch veſſels as the 
antients uſed in their ſacrifices, burial of the 
dead, &c. alſo a fort of ornamental leaden 
flower pots. | 
VA'SSAL (S.) a flave or dependant, one that 
is in ſervitude or bondage to another. 
VA'SSALAGE (S.) the ſtate of flavery or 
bondage to another; alſo" the condition of 
any poor perſon that is obliged to do any fort 
of mean work for'a livelihood. 

VAST (A.) very great in quantity, or many 
in number, extenſive, huge, mighty, &c. 
VAT (S.) a very large veſſel uſed in brewing, 

or for keeping liquors in tore. 
VAUDOFS (S.) poor men, a name given to 
the followers of Peter Naud or Yaldo, a rich 
merchant of Lyons in France about 1160, 
who, upon ſeeing his friend die ſuddenly at a 
feaſt, was ſo much affected, that he imme- 
diately betook himſelf to ſeriouſneſs and me- 
ditation, and the ſtudy of the ſcriptures ; 
by which means; having found out ſeveral 
errors in the charch of Rome, he commu- 
nicated his diſcoveries to his friends, and the 
poor, whom he conſtantly relieved bounti- 
fully; upon which the clergy excommunica- 
ted him, and perſecuted ſome of his diſciples, 
which occaſioned” both him and them to fly 
' Into the valleys of Piedmont, where they 
found ſome antient Chriſtians called alſo 
Faudes, who ordained ſuch of the Lyonners as 
were capable of preaching, who ſpre⸗d them- 
- - ſelves into [raly, France, and Germany. 
VAULT (S.) any hotflow ſpace or building co- 
vered over; or encloſed with an arched roof, 
Whether below the common ſurface of the 
*: earth, 2s are cellars or ſtore-houſes for wine, 
Kc. or the bodies of churches or other large 
- "bvidings'; and ſometimes it is applied to 
* thoſe \ ſmall rooms or buildings erected in 
church-yards, or other bury ing-grounds, for 
\ the uſe of à pritate family; &c. and ſame- 


times to the neceſſary c houſe, or privy, * 


private houſe, 


; 


VE H 


leap or jump over high place 
firength of one n 19 the 
man's body; and in Farriery, 
horſe's ſhoe hollow, for fuch 
and round ſoles above t 


the forgi 1 
uch who hav tg 
7 heir hoofs, to keep t 
from bearing upon the ſole, is called the 

vaulting the ſhoe. 
VAUNT (V.) to brag, boaſt, ſtump, crack, 


* — r ſtir, &c, 

A'Y .) a tributar or ch 

miar in YValackis, r 
nia, ſubject to the grand ſeignior. 

U'BEROUS (A.) plentiful, abundant, coping, 
extenſive, ferti), &c. 

UBUETY (S.) the preſence of a being in fone 
determined place, or part of ſpace, 

U'BIQUIST (S.) one that lives here, there, « 
any and every where, without any cema 
ſertled abode. 

UBIQUIT A*RIANS (S.) fuch Chriſtian u 
affirm Chriſt's natural body to be ey 
where preſent. 

ag — or UBFQUITY s 
a quality or property whereby any perſoq « 
thing is every where preſent ; alſo unſettit 
neſs, or living or refiding in no particular u 
fixed place. 

U'DDER (8.) in a Cow, Sc. is what a brat 
is in a woman, containing the milk to feel 
their young, &c. 

VEAL (S.) the fleſh of a calf. 

VE'CTIS (V.) in Mechanicts, is a leaver (up- 
poſed to be an inflexible right line without 
any weight, and is accounted the firſt of the 
fix powers, _ 

VE'DETTE (S.) in an Army, is a centine! u 
horſe-back ſet to watch the motions of the 
enemy, to guard a paſs, &c. 

VEER (V.) in the Sea Language, is toi 
out more cordage ; alſo applied to the wind 
when it changes ſuddenly, or often in a lit 
tle time; alſo to croſs or traverſe the is, 
in order to make way when the wind is ad 
direct. 

VE'GET ABLES (S.) all ſorts of fruits, ber, 
flowers, Sc. that grow and encreaſe by hat 

and moiſture, but bave not life and ſenſatio 
like anima's. 

VE'GETATE (v.) to enliven, quicken, 
cauſe any thing to grow, &c. 

VEGETA'TION (S.) the natural growing ® 
encrealing of plants, trees, flowers, Kc. 

'VE'GETATIVE (A.) that property or quali 
of any thiog by wbich it grows, 
or receives nouriſhment. | 

VE'HEMENCE, VE'HEMENCY, or V. 
HEMENTNESS - (S.) - carnefinefs, fe. 

vency, vigorouſaeſe, eagerneſs, warmth 
paſſionateneſs of diſpoſition, &c. 

VE HEMENT. (a.] fervent, cager, tal 
hot, boiſterous, furious, &c. 

VEHICLE (S.) a common name to 20% wn 
that ſerves, or is uſed in conyeying ot c 
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VELVE 
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profit ar 
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off, put 


VENDEI 


any thir 


VE'NDE| 


puts off, 
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/ENDIR 
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or things from one place to an- 
other, as « coach, water pipe, &c. and in 
Phyſick, any thing that the ingredients are 
put into, as wine, liquorice, ſugar, &c. to 
render the compoſition more palatable to the 


tient. 
VEINS (S.) in a baman Bedy, are thoſe pipes 
or canals through which the blood paſſes ; 
and in Mining, it is fuch ribs or ftreaks of 
the rock, &c, that is full of, or firongly 
impregnated with ore or mineral. 
VEINY (A.) mixed with, or full of veins, 
VE'JOURS (S.) in Law, are ſerveyors ſent 
by a court to view any place in diſpute, in 
ord-r the more exactly to ſettle the rights of 
the ſeveral claimants. 
VET[U'PITER, or BAD or EVIL JU'PI- 
ER (S.) a god adored by the old Romans 
for fear he ſhould do them a prejudice, and 
not out of expectation of receiving any bene- 
ft or advantage from bim; his ſtatue re- 
ſembled a young man holding arrows in his 
hand ready to ſhoot, 
VELLAM or VE'LLUM (S.) 3 curious fort 
of fine parchment, exceeding ſwwoth, and 
very fit to write upon, and commonly made 
of calf ſkin. 
VELLICA'TION (S.) a ſudden pull, or twitch ; 
and in Surgery, is a convulſive motion in the 
fibres of the muſcles, 
VELO'CITY (S.) the degree of ſwiſtneſs that 
any thing moves with. 
VE'LVET (S.) a curious and rich filk manu- 
factute in the weaving trade, that, by means 
of a fize ſtick, cuts the threads of the ſhoot 
in ſuch a manner, as to afford a very noble 
look, and agreeable touch. | 
VENAL (A.) ford'd, mean, baſe, a mind or 
dipoſition that may be turned any way for 
profit and advantage. 
VEND (V.) to fell, diſpoſe of, exchange, put 
off, put up, or ſet to ſale. 
VENDEE' (S.) in Lav, is the perſon to whom 
any thing is ſold, 
VE'NDER or VE'NDOR (S.) one that ſells, 
puts off, or diſpoſes of any thing for a valua- 
ble conſideration, | 
[ENDIBLE (A.) faleable, fit, or proper to 
be ſpld, a marketable commodity, 
ENEE'RING (S.) the art of laying thin 


curious wood upon a bed of glue to make 
common wood Jook as if it was all of the 
bner ſort, 
ENENIFICAL or VENENTFICK (A.) 
poiſonous, venomous, miſchievous, &c. 
ENERABLE (A.) reverend, worſhipful, that 
(elerves eſteem, honour, regard, &c. 
ENERABLENESS (S.) the quality that 
commands eſteem, or that perſon or thing to 
which or whom reverence or refpe& ought 
to be given or paid, 7 
ENERATE (v.) to honour, eſteem, wor- 
ip, reverence, &c. 


VERA TON (8) thy 20 of adoration, 


lices of walnut - tree, or other ſcarce and | 


VEN 


or of honouring, valuing, eſteeming, &e, 
VENE'REAL or VENE'REOUS (A.) laſtfuf, 
N 1 or belonging to venery or copu - 

tion. A 7 

VENEREALNESS or VENE'REOUSNESS 
(S.) luſt fulneis, leacherouſneſs; alſo the con- 
dition of a perſon infected with the foul diſ- 
eaſe, vulgarly called the pox. p 

VE'NERY (S.) luſtfolneſs, leachery ; alſo the 
act of coition or copulation ; alſo the art or 
exerciſe of hunting wild beaſts in a foreſt; æc. 
of which there are five forts, vis. the hart, 
hind, hare, boar, and wolf. 

VE'NGEANCE (S.) revenge, judgment, 
puni t. 9 

VE'NIAL (A.) pardonable, or a crime that 
may be excuſed or forgiven. 

VE'NISON (S.) the fleſh of deer, hares, &e. 
that are beaſts of chace, | 
VENOM (S.) a quality that the juices of 
ſome creatures and plants are endowed with, 
that is burtful or deſtructive to others, and 

commezly called poiſon. | 

VE"NOMOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, 
ſonous ; alſo malicious, miſchievous, &c. 

VE'NOMOUSNESS (S.) the nature, qua- 
lity, or diſpoſition of poiſon, miſchief, or 
deſtruction; alſo of envy, malice, ha- 
tred, &c, 

VENT or VENT HOLE (S.) a ſmall hole 
made in a veſſel to let the air in or out, as 
occaſion may require; alſo the ſale of any 
commodity ; and in Gunnery, it is the dif- 
ference between the diameter of the bore of 
a piece of ordnance, and the diameter of the 

ball; alſo the cover of a wind furnace, &c. 

VENT (V.) to give air to a veſſel, by boriug 

2 ſmall hole in it; alſo to ſell, publiſh, make 

known, or declare abroad; alſo to crack larke 

| plates of glaſs in the working. 

VE'NTILATE (V.) to fan or winnow, to 
collect or gather wind; alſo to give vent. 

| VE'NTOSE (A.) windy ; allo bragging, boalt- 
ing, vapouring. 

VE'NTRICLE (S.) the ſtomach, or that 
membranous bowel in the abdomen, under 
the diaphragm, between the liver and the 
ſpleen; it has two orifices, that on the right 

had called the pylorus, or janitor, whereat 

the meat is ſent out into the guts ; another at 
the left hand, at which the meat enters 3 its 
| office is to concoct or ferment the food ; there 
are four wentricles belonging to the braia, and 

two to the heart. S 

' VENTRILOQUIST (S.) one who ſpeaks in- 

' wardly, or as it were out of his belly, by 

which means to a ſtandet by it ſeems a8 ii it 

were ſpoken at a great diſtance eff ; alfo a 

pretended witch or forcerer, ho pretended 

to give anſwers by inſpiration of ſome fpirit 

| who ſpoke out of their belly. * 

'VE'NTURE (V.) to riſque, hazard, or expoſe 
to danger, as to ſend goods to fea, to put 

| money into a lottery, &c. mulls. 

VE'NTYRE (S) atum of SO — 
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VER VER 
of goods put into a lottery, or ſent upon any | buſineſs it is to look after the vert, and tit 


. care it is well malatained- MIN 
VENTUROUS or VENTURESOME (A.) | VE'RDICT (S) the reſolution of a jury wrmente 
daring, bold, couragious ; alſo fooliſh, bar- | their bearing a cauſe, zndconfidering da a, FRY ERNA'C 
dy, raſh. incunſiderate. &c. ter well, | ; belonging 
VE'NTUROUSNESSar VE'NTURESOME- | VE'RDITER (S.) an ordinary, common g berg 2. 
- NESS (S.) daringneſs, boldneſs. colour uſed in painting. | FERNAL 
VE'NUS 2 che goddeſs of love, or rather | VERDOUR or VE'RDURE ( the ln} L bn 
„ worſhipped by the heathens, | greenneſs of a field, meadow, garden, Gt. atone! 
and idolatrous Irael iter; the was adored under | VERECU'NDITY er VERECU xDyzy BR e fi 
ſeveral appellation, the Egyptian called her (s.) baſbfuineſs, neſs, modefy, n ben i" 
_ the Aßhrians Miltta, the Arabians | VERGE (S.) the limits, bounds, or exten FRREL 
a, the Perfians Mitra, the Babylonians | the power of a court at law, Kc. lf 1 ſmall rin 
Fr. the * > ba A- 

tes, and the Iraclites , Aſpta- | rity ; in Gardening, it is the ing 
erb, or Averab 4 the dove was —— parterces, 8 auen fplitting, 
to this falſe deity. The poets relate abun- | VE'RGER (8.) an officer that goes before 4 RU'CA 
dance of firange romances about her, and ſay | lord chief juſtice, a biſhop, dean, &c, wit aloe fe. 
her chariot is drawn by ſwans and pigeons 3 2 White wand or flyer ſtick in his hand, b ont of th 
among the Aſirowmers, ſhe is the brightet | make toom for them to come along, due box. 
and moſt recelendent of all the fta, whe- | give notice to the people to make way, ERSABL 
ther erratick or fixed, excepting the ſun, | VE'RIFY (V.) to prove true, or make gol; may be « 

which ariſcs not from being larger than the | and in Lato, fignifies to record edicts, u W, . 
reſt, but from her being neareſt the earth, | crees in parliament, ER-SA'C 
excepting Mercury, as appears by her having V &&I'LOQUENT or VERILO/QUIOUS(4) the Roma 
2 parzllax of aimoſt three minutes; among | | ſpeaking, or Hy ing the truth. A 
the Aftrologers, the is a feminine planet, and VE RILV (Part.) yes, indeed, truly, kt, ſered ever) 
xeckoned the lefſer in fortune ; among the | VERISI MILAR (A.) likely, probaile, d is one ff 


Chymiſis, copper is called by this name, and | carries the appearance of truth, &c, except hu 
charaQteriz'd, & ; in Heraldry, it is the | VERISIMFLITY or VERISIMILITUD RF 
green colour in the coat-armour of kings and | (S.). probability, likelihood, &c. 

n princes, VERITY (S.) truth, reality, certainty, &c, 

VERA'CITY (s.) fineerity, honeſty, truth. | VE RJUICE (S.) the juice of unripe kh 

VERB (S.) is ſuch a word or part of ſperch | _ ſour grapes, crab apples, &c. 
whereby ſomething is affirmed to be done to | VERMICE'LLI (S.) an Indian ſoop of a wy 
or by myſelf, or another; it alſo expreffcs provocative nature to venery, 
the exiſtence or being of any thing. - | VERMI CULAR (A.) like to, or reſembling 

VERBAL (A.) ſomething belonging, apper- | of worms in nature or ſhape. 
taining to, or derived from a-verb, as adjec- | V ERMICULA*TION (S.) in Ply/ici, i the 
tives; alſo a contract or agreement made by pain or griping in the guts; alſo the breedug 
word of mouth, and not wrote down. of worms in plants, &c- 

VE'RBALIZE (V.) to make uſe of many VERMTCULOSE (A.) worry, full of, & 
words, to be tedious in ſpeech or diſcourſe, | | Plagued with worms, 

VERBA'TIM (A) exact, word by word, c. | YER MFFUGOUS (A.) of a nature cont 
the ſelf-fame words repeated over, that were | | to, or expelling of worms. 
wrote or fpoke by another. VERMILION (S.) a curious red, fine poi 

VERBERATE(V.)to beat, threſh, ſtrike, Kc. uſed by tbe painters; that uſed by the u. 

VERBERA'TION (.) a beating or ftriking. | Cients was found upon the tops of inaccelia 

VERBO'SE (A.) full of words, fluent of rocks, which was ſtones that they ſhot don 
ſpeech, &c. with arrows z there was alſo an artificial Wt 

VE'RDANT (A.) green of colour, as the] made of red ſand; that now uſed is an ut. 

ls, leaves of trees, &c. ficial cinnabar, which has been Jong Jevigat 

VE'RDANTNESS (S.) the quality of any | upon © potpayry ftone, and ſo reduced to 
4hiog that exhibits a briſk, lively, green co- impalpable powder ; the women vſed 17 
lour. paint and adorn themſelves with it, 265 

VE'RDEGREASE (s.) the ruſt of copper ga- | #6 the flatuaries, &c. ſuch was the taſte 15 
thered by !ayirg plates of copper, &c. in beds, dehcacy of the ancient Romans, that Condi 
Covered with the huſks of prefied grzpes; alſo triumphed daubed all over with 2 
a magiſtery of common verdegreaſe diffolves | The Ethiians painted the fatues of 4 
—— vinegar, and then cryſtallized in a | 8945, 2nd great men daubed their vbde 
£00 z it q the fineſt graſs- colour with it. 
when, well grund, and perfectly purified | VE-RMIN (8. ) all ſorts of burtfol crew 
from - droſs and filth, that can be uſed in | ©Ppecially inſets, that are an annoyance # 
nl mankind , ſuch as lice, fen, 74%, ® 

'VE'RDERER (s.) a foreſter, or officer, whoſe | worms, 4 | vet 

7 i * 


6 


es, &c. 
ERSICL] 
ERSIFIC. 


empofing 
the langu 


—_— 


of che 

Rig i ie Toles, and ate, 
— 1 eraſe the fun paſſes through 
them in the foring of the year. 

FRREL, VE'RRIL, or FE'RRIL (S.) a 
{mall ring or coat'of brafe, iron, &c. that is 
vn 2t or upon the bottoms of walking-canes, 
en hmm Kc. 2 them from 


el e Sw, is that hard, high 
callous (welling, ca wart, which breaks 
ont of the Kin, and breeds in ſeveral parts of 
h 

ar or VE'RSATILE (A.) that 
may be eafily turned about, or wound any 


ER.SA'CRUM (S.) a ſolemn facrifice which 
the Romans offered to their gods upon 
important occaſions ; In tHis facrifice Fey of- 
fered every thing that was brought forth dur- 
ing one ſpring throughout all their dominions, 
human creatures. 
ERSE (S.) ſometimes fignifies the poetical 
manner of writing every line in meaſure and 
proper cadence 3 and ſometimes a certain 
number of ſyllsbles in a line that reads har- 
moniouſly ; and ſometimes a ſmall part or 
portion of a p 
imo which latter ages have divided ir, for the 
more eaſy finding but any particular ſentence 
age contained in it. 


or þ 

ERSED (A.) uſed, accuſtomed, mt, 0 

well acquainted 

es, Kc. 

ERSICLE (S.) a ſhort or ſmall verſe. 

ERSIFICA'TION (S.) the art of making or 

A verſes, according to the nature of 

the language in which they are made, and 

the laws of 552 uſes therein, 

DIY compoſe or make verſes, 

Y write in a manner. 

RSION (s.) the rendering or tranflating a 

dook, &c, out of one tongue or language' into 

mother, to make it intelligible-to thoſe who 

Ser neva 
any thi at grows in a 

and affords — 1570s ſufficient for the 

cer to ſhelter under, whether it be timber 

dees, ſhrubs,” &c. in Heraldry, it fignifies a 

preen colour, which in 2 dp pm. > ho 

ul perſons of the degree of nobility, is 

Dad, and in bs, coats of kings tcp kn 

Engraving, it js expreſſed by diagonal 

Own ann 

finifter bile, 

ERTEBRA (s. 

ay den iy ing 75 of ofthe 


ly ; but in à more particular manner thoſe 


falm, br ch>pter of the Bible, 


with bufineſs, arts, — 


— . to the] of 
year, for which reaſon the 


| 


% 


| 


VER * H 
AmATE (v.) to herd worms, do be | kirk; Forney ee 
mented with the gripitig in the guts, Et | which In nr de third part 
ERNA'CULAR *—=4 natural, agreeing, & hu man fkeleron 11 
hege to” the" harte, "family; or nation, VERTEX (0 thy Wen of er 
where a perſon was as or, &c. | * any thi ; ir Andy the trqwn 
FERNAL (A.) Head,” or? where t Nay: A 


vide themſelves to 8 Teveral ßdes gf 
head, is thus called; Ane in Aftrommy 55 
that point of the h-avens which is mak 

ly over the head of any perſon in hy Pate, 
which i alfo called the th; in Gem 
that fide or point which is oppoſite to t 
baſe of à figure, is called the werrex ; = 
ricks, it is the ſa me with the pole of 

and in Cunicł Seffiont, it is that point 'of 


curve — I: aXis cuts it; 

' VE'RTICAL (A ) — to the uppermoſt 
part, or higheſt po Ty 

VERTTEITY '8.) er applied tn a — * 

touched with a load fone, *Hgnifies that « 
lity thereby impreſſed upon'it, that makes i 
continually vibrate, _— freely ſuſp2*ged 
upon a proper axis, till it points towards the. 
north and ſouth points'of the world. 

' VERT GINOUS (A.) reeling, giddy, ready 
| to fall, ſtiggering, &c. | 

VERTIGO (S.) a diſtemper that affects the 
patient in ſuch à manner, that the objects 
near or about him ſeem to turn round, and 
kimſe'f with them, though he ſtands gil all 
the while, 

VE'RTUE or VIRTUE (S.) is the whole 
ſyſtem of moral actions, whereby' the peace 
and common advantage of ſociety is procured 

and maintained, and men regultte their te- 
tions by the true rules of reaſon, juſtice, and 
equity; the ancients repreſented each by a god · 
deſs, and built temples; and offered ſactifices 
to them; they repreſented Virtue under vas 
rious forme, and in divers manners. | 

VERTU'MNUS (S.) the god of Grid 

; ſome of the ports make him the huſband ©” 
of Pang, and others» call him Proteus, 
from his frequent changing bis appearances 3 
ſome make bim the god of trade and com- 

merce, others of mens thoughts, &c: the 
Romans had ſettled feaſts in honour of him, 
called Vertummalei, in autumn, in which they 
returned him thanks for the fruits of the 
earth, 

VERTUO'SO'or VIRTYO'SO 8 d 
that is ſilful, and delighta in curiofities and 
improvements in philoſophy, g& T1 Gra 

VE'RTUOUS or VFRTUQUS: (A.) inchaed 

or — — 2 honeſt, Juft, chaſte, 


VE' RVAIN 8 an berb anciently uſed about 
facred rites and ceremonies, called alſo holy 
berb, pigeons graſs, or Jum's tears. 
VER (Part.) ſometimes ſignifies in truth, 

or ia reality 3 as, the very man; ſometimes 
much, N 2 as, hard 


AP. 


K's 


medicine that n 


3 
uch are aſſigned to the neck, is w the 


Fg %> an aQual camery, or 


VE'SPER (S.) the evening, or evening ſtar. 
VE'SPERS (S.) in the Church of Rowe, is the 
evening ſervice, prayers, or ſongs; . | 
VE'SPERTINE:{ A.) ſomething done in, or 


belonging to the latter, or evening part of the 
day; in Aft a planet is faid to be weſ- 
pertine, when it lets after the ſun. 


VE'SSEL (S.) any utenſil that contains Iiquor, 
or other things ; alſo a ſhip that conveys goods 
or perſons by water from one port or nation 
to another; alſo the veins, &. in a human 
body, whereby the blood and other humour: 
re conveyed and diſperſed over the whole 
body ; among Schools Boys, the 8th part of a 
- ſheet of clean paper, is called a veſſel; and in 
eontrover fial Divinity, thoſe perſons that are 
ſuppoſed to be the object of election or re- 
probation, are called we/jels of mercy or wrath. 
VEST (S.) a fort of coat made for a little boy, 
and commonly worn jaſt before he is put into 
|  breeches, 

VEST (V.) to authorize, or put a perſon into 
the of any thing ; alſo to clothe. 
VE'STA (S.) the goddeſs of the earth, ſame- 
times called the mother, and ſometimes the 

davghter of Saturn. Numa Pompilizs, ſecond 
king of the Romans, conſecrated an eyerlaſt- 
ing or perpetual fire to her, and to keep it 

_ eſtabliſhed prieſteſſes called Veflales, who were 
privileged to marry after they had ſpent 30 
years in this ſervice; but if they let the bre 
go out, were puniſhed with great ſeverity, 
and if they ſinned againſt chaſtity were bu- 
- vied alive; the 5th day of June the Raman: 
celebrated the feaſts of this goddeſs, which 
were kept in the fireets before their doors, 
and ſome meſſes were choſe and ſent into the 

| conſecrated to her. They led about 

the town ſeveral aſſes crowned with flowers, 
and © collars made of ſeveral bits of 
paſte, in the form of littie cakes ; the mills 
Were alſo ' adorned with flowers, and ceaſed 
nom working that dy. The Roman dames 
went bare foot to the temple of Veſta, and 
-VE'STIARY or VE'STRY (S.) a room in a 
church or monaſtery, where the ſeveral 
habits of the miniſters or monks, &c, are 

. » depoſited ; a wardrobe, &e. ; 
VE'STIBLE (S.) in Archuefure, is a ſart of 
© anti-chamber, for perſons to wait till they 
are called in; alſo an open porch, or paſſage 

before a houſe, | 

VESTIGIA (S.) the mark, track, ſoot · ſleps, 
VE'STMENTS (S.) all forts of garments or 


thoſe of diſtinction for | 


| VE'STRY (S.) mom la. church, xc. where 
be garments, &c, are kept, 


VE'STRY-CLERK (S.) is commonly 


ney, who keeps the ariſh-books, s 
— or ſettlements = the poor, 2 — 
VESTRY-MAN (S.) an elder or ancient of ties 
pariſh, who having ſerved, ot is now in the . 
actual ſer vice of pariſh- offices, fits there, ty hr eled 
make and examioe the pariſh-books, to at 


VE'STURE (S.) any fort of cloaths or nimen eg 
whatever; and in Law, is the admitting a VICAR 


perſon into the poſſeſſion or profits of lin, & vicar 4 
VE'TCHES (S.) a particular fort of pule, b VICE (5 
ſome called chich-peaſe. pradtic 
VE'TERAN. (S.) a ſoldier that has ſerved h all han 
the army Are t. a file, 
VETE'RNUS (S.) the diſtemper p-rforn 
called the lethargy, or drowſineſs, cauhyy ; two w! 
heavy ſleep, accompanied with a fever, and; fit for \ 
delirium, arifing from too much incongun fon th 


moiſt matter within the pores of the bark 
ſubſtance of the brain, which is ſuppoſed u 


generated by the demigration of fever, 
vil (V.) to teaze, trouble, afflict, torment, 


oppteſs, &c. nor, &. 
VEXA'TION (S.) difturbance, trouble, aft. VCE-R 
tion, totment, oppreſſion, &c. kiogdor 
VEXA'TIOUS (A.)] that cauſes, produces, « to anti 
brings. forth trouble, forrow, grief, tur- ICE-Ri 
ment, &c, dignity 
U"GLY (A.) diſproportioned, deformed, of 1 of a tri 


ſhape, &c, that excires horror, deteſtation, x. INA 


VITAL or PHYAL (S.) a ſmall, thin, ga- hood, . 
bottle, ſuch as apothecaries uſe to put ther I'CIGU 
drops, juleps, &c. in · lewd, & 
VIANDS: (S.) all forts of viftuals or fod, ICI'SSI 
whether meat, bread, or fruit. coming 
VIATICUM (S.) all manner of neceſſarie fr I COU 
a journey; and in the language of the churd nobility 

of Rome, it is the Euchariſt given to gig I'COUN 
perſons by their prieſts. wife of 
VI'BRABLE (A.) that may be moved, ſtodk, 'CTIM 
waved, or brandiſhed over one's head, ori beafts of 
the air, or ſwung to and fro like the pendy tures to 
lum of a clock, ones to 
VIBRATE (V.) to move, ſhake, wave, br lacrifice: 
diſh, or ſwing backwards and forwards. cow, or 
VIBRA'TION (S.) a ſhaking, or tremour, i Cybele a 
waving, brandiſhing, or ſwinging back vnd Marra 
and forwards of any thing ſuſpended on goat, ot 
vic. * 8.) one appointed to perform thed ae 
CA one appointed to ' eur 4 
2 er the pv Bacebus 
ſent Church Conſtitution, it is the parioa « only fru 
pariſh, who ſupplies the place of a res, allo any 
where the predial tythes are improptit or buffer 
there are two in the empire of Germany, u comman 
the elector Palatine and of Bavaria, tholt I'CTOR 


contending to be one, and the elector of dr 
ny, each of which have diſtinct provincn 
act in and nominate to vacant benefics 
the church, and in caſes of vacancies, to 
ſent qualified perſons to the chapters of 
thedrals and iate churches and ab 
they alſo receive the revenues of the © 
peror's demeſnes, and diſpoſe of them ® 


ppbligk buſigels ; they receive fealty an 


VI.CE-ROY. (8. ) one that governs a tributary 


_ vic : 
moge of the vaſſals of the empire, and give 
the inveſtiture of places below the principali-. 
ties; the king of the Roman is perpetual 
eicar general of the empire. The five ſecu- 
hr eletors have alſo their vicars, or deputies, 
to act ſor them; the pope bas allo theſe de- 
VIEARAGE (S.) the office or place where a 
vicar has the ſpiritual cure 
VICE (s.) all forty of diſorderly actions, or bad 


practices; alſo a moſt uſeful inſtrument for | 


all handicraft buſineſſes, eſpecially ſuch as uſe 
2 file, to hold faſt their work while they 
prform it; alſo the glaziers inſtrument with 
two wheeb, wherewith they draw their lead 
fit for uſe j alſo an appellation added to a per- 
fn that is ſecond or-inferior in his office, as 
2 vice admiral, wice- chamberlain, wice-chan- 
cellor of an univerſity, -&c, ' | 
ICE GE'RENT (S.) one who acts for, or 
under another, --a- deputy-King, or gover- 


nor, &c. 


kiogdom, and is accountable. for all bis actions 


to 9 * z 1 : 
ICE-ROY*ALTY (S.) the office, place, or 
dignity of a deputy-king, ruler, or governor 
of a tributary kingdom, + 

ICINAGE or VACU'NITY (S.) neighbour- 


hood, nearneſs of place or habitation. 

— (A.) wicked, debauched, corrupted, 
„c. ” | 

V1CI'SSITUDE (s.) the ſucceeding or orderly 

coming of one thing after another. 1 

[ COUNT or VISCOUNT (8) a-title of 

nobility next in | 


e but below an ear); 
ISCOUNTESS(S.) the 


VN 


VICTO/RIOUS (A.) conquering, ſuceeſaful, 
, Overcoming, &c. | F 
VICTUAL (V.) to feed, nouriſh, or provide 
neceſlarics for that purpoſe, eſpecially for 
ſkips, armies, gariſons, &c. 
VTCTUALLER {(S.) obe who contracts or 
undertakes to provide neceſſary food, &c. far 
a fleet, army, &c. allo. one that keeps an 
ale-houſe, or publick-boule.. G 
VICTUALLING (S.) furniſhing a fleet, ar- 
my, gariſon, town, family, &c. with ne- 


VI'CTUALS ($.) all forts of wholeſome food, 
dr proper ea tables. * 
VIDUTTY (S.) the ſtate or condition of wi- 


dor hood. | g 
VIEW (S.) a ſurvey, ſight, or proſpect of any 
thing ; the expectation, defign, hope, or 
intention of ſomething faxther than the pre- 
feat appearance. | 
VIEW (V.) to examine, look over, or fee into 
| the ftate or preſent condition of any perſon, 
Place, or thing. | 
VIGILANCY or VI'GILANTNESS (s.) 
- carefulneſs, watchfulneſs, &c. 
.VI'GILANT (A.) watchful, careful, obſer- 
vant, Kc. 
VFGILS (S.) watchmen that guard the fireets 
in the night; alſo faſts appointed to precede 


„ the feſtivals of the church. 


| VIGOROUS (A.] firong,, luſty, briſk, a- 
; tive, &c, ** 
vin (s.) Arengtb, refolution, briſk- 
.., neſs, acti c. | - 
| VILE:(A.) wicked, lewd, baſe, mean, of no 
. accountor value, &. | 
VI LIFY; (v.) to eſteem as nothing, to ex- 
. [| poſe, or ſet, at nought, to reprelent as & 
wicked, worthleſs perſon, . 
VILLAGE (S.) a parcel of houſes or cottages 
— 5 any determined bounds, limits, or 
VI'LLAGER (s.) a countty-mii, or farmer, 
inhabitant of a village. | 


=_—Y to do the mean offices, o 
labour 


þ be ury murder, theft, K . * 

VELLAINGUS (A.) as now uſed, is wicked, 

knaviſb, tricking, c. 87 
knave- 


VYLLAINY (S.) baſegefs, wickeds 
[VINCIBLE (A.) conquerable, .that may be 
&c 


overcome, „ 0 +4 1 
Vers (V.) to defend; maintaing.juſ- 
tify, clear, &c. Ted 


| VINDICA'TION (S.) an apology, dene, or 


of a perſon's i 


Uſa | VINDYCTIVE (A) itefalz revengeful, me- 


licious, &. 
| VINE (S.) a ſort of ſpreading tree that ears 
$03 rape, 


| . 
= 
a ( 

1 
T7 
- 
8. 
. 
N 
11 ? 


_ m_ 
3 Ws » 
- — = 
AP” a + 


x built for the convenience of country- men, 


an 4 ' R 
VFLLAIN (S.) formerly meant a man that 


— > — * — > > 
— — — MF. —— — 


— 
— = 
- 


ſtri 4 1 % dn by ſeed, though cs b 
. uf 1 25 yn by * 
VfG 
Fry wine, beer , ryder, Ec. uſed upon man 


occahoms, and i in various manners. 
VINEYARD{S.) a garden, field, or piece of 
© ground ch with vines. 
"VVNOSE or VI'NOUS (A.) that hath. a 
taſte or ſmell like wine, 
; VIRTAGE (S.) ſometimes means the time o 
©” gathericg, and ſometimes the fruit of 
vine gathered at à proper time of ripeneſs, _ 
-VINTAGER (S. 2 a worker in a vineyard, 
atherer of gra 
- WINTER (33 ('S.) a Freeader of wine, one that 
1 2 Houſe or tavern. for perſons to e drink | 
Wine in. 
7. 01. (S.) a wiofical infffument of vious 
fixes, ftrurg with fix ſtringz, formerly very 
much in uſe for chamber airs, ſongs, &c4 
but now almoft out of uſe; the neck i 
. Nirung or fretted with nine firings, frets 
or divifions, for the ſeveral toney*vr hal 
: notes to be expreſſed by ; the common'tuhi 
bs by fourths,” 7 "all © the ſtrings except 
third and fourth, which is a ſharp third. 
"VI'OLABLE (A.) that may be vivlated 
ſpofled, hurt, forced, damaged, c. 
VIOLATE (V t treſpaſs or break 
. laws of virtue, &c. alſo to act conttat 


an agreement made between Publick q 


) 


end perſons. 

VFOLATING (S.) bteaking Wie! 
contracts, doing wrong or injury; alſo forcing 
a woman's modeſty, by compelling her to 
-* copulation downright ftrength, without 
© her conſent or will; alſo the turning churches 
2 ge uſes, or doing profane actions 


e 8 offender, or 
VIOLENCE (S. fo compulſion, oppreſ- 
* 

flon, war's Fe , &c. 
vrorer 8.) ) + phat {melling flower of a 


bloiſ co 
"VIOLIN 8.) a Nan viol, or rather ch 
no called un fiddle ft with four 
u commonly tuned hs. 
He vv 


VI'OLIST (8) c 
lie. 


VIOLONCELLO (S.) 8. a ſmall or 
©" large fiddle with u * 2 

VIER (s.) a fort of ſerpent of a ſmull ze, 

*- the largeſt not being above half an * long, 

4 8 _ thick. My has a he ind, 
1 rifing the m 

has only two teeth, 4 the 3 . 

5 2. — Nevo ea. 

the Viper 

a9 Lace een, yor rhe fleſh" = 

many 


hich are Tae bob rei] whinan, — — 
2 propagated rather” by 


(3 a ſharp, acid liquor made b VI'RGIN (A.) rote, chan, — . 


| VYRILE (A.) 1 ſtout, ſtrong, what 


— 
VIS 


7 . 


has never been uſed, &c 
VI'RGINALS (8.) a — inſtrument vi 
keys like a „ now quite t 
of uſe, 1 | 
VIRGINITY (S.) the fate or condition of 
pure maid,. or oomarried perſon, 
'VIRT'DITY or VURIDNESS (S.) the 
neſs or verdure of graſo, leaves, &c, 


"F*; ' 


and particularly fic for the att of gu 


VIRILITY (S.) manhood; the Jt r 
of a man, Krength- or ability for c 


VIRTUAL (A* potential, effcual, ani 

valent, &. 

VrYRTUE. (89 a full reſolution to do tha 
things that unbiaſ. d reaſon diQates, and t: 
perience ſhews to be moſt advantageous wf 
: dlety in generall. 

VFRTVUOUS: (A.) honeſt; juſt; fair, t 

8 — mar &c, —— 

ULENCE (s.) 
nomous, contagious, or of a malicious quilt 

VI'SAGE ('S;) the countenance, face, or bu 
of a perſon. © 

VISARD (s.) maſk to diſguiſe and cow 


ern (.) the guts, entrails, or bowel 
VI'SCER ATE (v.) to Alte or cut out 

| guts or bowels of any creature. 5 
vrscous (A.) ehmmy, ſueky, ſweaty, & 
VISIBLE (A.) chat may be cally en, 1 


handre 


ſee ano 


TY of of a 


ceived, or diſcerned. + ſeveral 
VI'SIER or VI'ZIER (S.) in the 70 ſpective 
vernment, is a counſellor or ftatein [TAL 
Prime or Grand" VYSFER (S.) in Ty, parts 0 
{ be who governs che "whole emfire imme treatur 
| diately under the grand ſeignior ; be h f us the 
times called the grand ſeignior's Nevtenant © the live 
 viear of the empire; at hiv creation, 1 TIAE 
|  prince's ſeal is put into his hand, upon rupted 
| is engraven the emperor's name, nch ITIAT 
ts into his boſom, and carries way un tefile; 
Pim. He affiſte four times à week is ITIOU 
divan, vim. Saturdays, —— _ bavchec 
and Teſdays j end Wedneſdays and TRE 

_ Gays holds a divan — 
chief — of the lan; af | ITRIF 
annuls caleſker's ſentences whe or turn 
ſents. n a word, he is the ſole de —— 

maſter's cannot put 4 

to desth — figned e the 1a 
tj} "the grand ſigh, nor- puniſh a - thoſe þ 
' without the conſent of his officer. * will net 
'VVSION'-(S,)- ſametimes meant the fed ITRIC 
of ſering, and ſomerimes'a chimera o 1 acid (al 
— — mind ; 2nd #® there a 
times the appearance of ſomething fuer — 
* tural to any perſunmn 11281 ago 


ViIT 


pretends to have uncammon communication 
with ſpirits, fumſliam,  &c; or to ſee in 
—— &c. repreſentations of future things 3 

or madman 
VI. 'SIONARY (A.) imaginary, delyfive ; alſo 


ſomething belonging to fight or vißon. | 
gras þ 4 the complimental or reſpectful 
gong 


ſon to ſee and enquire- after 

neighbour friendly 6nd bog ntl 
and conver 

VISIT ok ſee a perfon whey eee 

or complimental way f and ipture, 

inci means mercy, and ſometimes 

TATION (S zo A ; 


going to the 
„c. alſo a 
— or — udgment 
hor, pk ſuch as that in 5 4 6% 
Londen in the year 166 5, of ' which near one 
handred thouſand perſons died. | 
Str (S.) one \neighbour's going to 
— aſſtictingz, troubling, puniſh- 


ly 
2 TOR G.) one who is authorized: to in- 
, tne WE gs church, or other religious 
ul, — ($.) an alley or walk: of 
gol trees before a pentleman's - houſe, which 


lande at the head of it, or a path cut 
through the trees in a wood, for the adyan- 


tage of ſeeing a river, or taking a view of 


the plains, hills, or country round about, 
ec BR I'SUAL (A.) fomerbiog or per- 
out th taining to the fight. 


Ald los — thing that has Life and mo- 
tion, wt 2 or gives life and mo- 
| pr ity, to perform re- 
Nals 8.) in thoſe principal 
U ( are 
parts of the body in which the life of the 
creature is more immediately fituated, ſuch 
» the heart, the brain, the lungs, 
the liver, 
TIABLE (A.) that be cor- 
. 


ITIOUS (A, wicked, lewd, de- 

hacked, 3 .. 5 
REAL or VFTREOUS (A. 

e e e e a. 

ABLE (A.) that be 

— (A.) may 

ITRIFY (V-) to turn or make any thing 

2 mqeiann 


4 


Sen VESIONIST s) ons wbo | VITRIO'LICK. or VITREQLOUS a 


LU 
is of the nature of vitriof, or that 
into, mixed, or.itnp e I 
VIVACE (A) li Heely, briſk 
A 


aa. a . ſwiftneſs and great 
e MINORS the 


bow ah. pans acroſ the 7 * 
VIVA CIOUS (A.) Ren. ' 
VIV A'CIOUSNESS or V Loy 68.) 


livelineſs, — nimbleneſs, . 
nels, fire, 1, quick-wittedneſs, &c. 

vrvid 8 9 e « fel 8 
lour ; alfo v 


| vIVIFICATE or Vi. Vier (1 V) to entiven, 


make briſk, nimble, active, &c. 
 VIVIFICA'TION er VI'VIFYING (s) 
making alive, active, briſk, nimble, &c. 
VIVI'PAROUS (A.) animals that bring forth 
young alive, and in ſhape, and that do not 
ſpawn or lay eggs from whence” they are 


VIXEN (S.) f of a froward, peeviſa 
child, Fo mga of woman. 


VIXEN 2 J to cry, brawl, ſcald, wrangle, 


quarrel, 

VIZARD (S.) a maſk to wear on the face 
to diſguiſe a perſon, or keep him from being 
known ; alſo any ſham or pretence that a per- 
ſon makes to hide his deſigns or intentions. 

U'LCER (S.) a ſolution of the continuity of 
the parts of natural fleſh, arifing from cor- 
roding matter in the ſoft parts of the » 
attended with a diminution of its 
and putrefaction of the parts, 

U'LCERATED (A.) corrupted, turned, or 
made into an 

ULCERA'TION (S.) a becoming a 2 
_ ſore, by the putrefaction of the parts 


U'LCEROUS (A.) like to, or full of nlcegs, 
V LRAGE 8, J fo much liquor as a caſk wants 
of being full; and fometimes that quagtity 
of liquor that is in a eaſk that is but partly 
full, is ſo called. 
|ULTERIOR (A.) the fartheſt or moſt diſtant 
— of a country ; and eſpecially thoſe that 
beyond a river, mountain, &c. from the 
where the beholder ſtands. 
TIMATE (A.) the laſt, final, greateſt, 
or utmoſt that can be done, 


be- | ULTRAMARINE (S.) a place, lr or 


thing that is or comes beyond or-craſs the 
ſeas to the or perſon where the other 
is ſpoken of ; alſo the fineſt blue colour uſed 


by painters, and commonly {old as dear as 


ULTRAMU'NDANE (A.) that is an, 
or beyond the world. 

U'LVERTON (s.) in Lancaſbire, 
called Ouſton, is a pretty good town, 
market is weekly on Thurſday z diſtent from. 
Londen 197 computed, and 240 meaſured 


ULULA'TION (S). . bowing like” a 


= 


—— A 


p : 


—— — — ws. 
1 * nie —— 2 2 
3 


UNB 


1 nolle. bag u VBI. A“ 
e 15 feed or Tees uled ! in — wary Fo Kid e exming 4 not be c 
UMBILICAL(A . — — +a ONA'RMED (A.) Cree, wit 5 kes 
_.. middle of the belly, 2 I the 8 e * bop, * aus NBLOC 
UNASSAY'ED { Papiſts 
viii. VEIN (S) that by wich the | UNASSISTED, (A) dhe 2 (rs 145 fo 
UBS é in the womb. without help. in any. affair os Wy ke, NBOTL. 
t of a 4 e ae. n (A) not promiſed, 18871 
. n u U 
BRAGE ( $) a duden ing, ſhieldi ing, de- | UN ASSW. AGED (AJ oof . I tening © 
Mr hp agg rae ONES Jnr: eee — TION 
7 : * A or. blo N 
W nei Dro 
bo cany in a | UNATTA'T 1NBOO” 
| rn hand to fans tm hom, vol] nat ron thn, ne We. 
A NO 
v MPIRAGE (8, the power of judging is, THR 18 (A.] not yet tigt &r abou 
2 eee of controverſies between ifferent grep A) Degligent, ct 50 4 
| 7 ! 
ver (8) ane i wot the en- or ng no notice, ar give x the wor 
on of a controverſy is referre ; UNAVALY , 'NBO'SC 
A'BL (A.) that has eas Lc Bi or abjlity that is o ALE — — 
oecd is defired or < 4 UNAVOIDABLE, (A. 2 ſpeale te 
E'PTABLE (A.) chat is „ | vented or eſcaped, inevitable cannot de /NBOU'( 
| Tr. wh, "OS tered. e en apreed f 
9 U” 4 Joy keonder- | UNAWA'RES (Parts). fuddenly, by fs mm 
can be ape, —· 12 Kc. out reſt 
UN. Ur ut VBA ) to open, — or take un — 
5 8 r not gallel or prac- g to a window, door, &c, 9 — 
r th e under. 
* (A) "not known to, „ 8 the vg moon 
reſtraint 
> oO alſo. ignorant in an wc fg 8 BOW! 
-YRA'CTIVE (40 dull, Ee i” was 1 — towels 
„ dromiſh, ores 18 engl | 00, ke. 
We G wenka | Adam; e „ 2 
{ 5 en 
UNADVISED (A) indiſcreet, raſh, hold, | me | wal by — — 
unrenra 
RFFECTED 9000 kocere, b e e 63 
A en any afQarion, or nee 3 % es, or ax le 
al . width oy of ory of quake: 
UNAr DED (A not helped or aſſiſted by the | We 4 (69. ths, « 8 NNBUT'L 
ion, or labodr of another, 1 a matter. — 
vi 2 that, geen be fol, | UNBELIE'VER (S.) an 16 or oe ok 
of, or applied to another uſe... at bokeve the N | c. tha 
UNALDERABLE (A.) fixed, determined, | CM N 
t cannot be changed or altered. a 
UNANIMITY or UNA'NIMOUSNESS (s.) wer 45 » el Loos Ln —_—_ 
| Lare OE to ſomething al with ee abject ; alſo to. it —_ 
a a | 
uin IMOUS 12 with ee e e e, ON bm 
UNANSW ERABL (A.) that canadt be USBESOVGHT { Ht (4a) voluntary that weſt 
TEAR. e Irs wy 
APPEASEABLE (S.) that cannot be fa- | UNBEWL TCH N to deliver a pen l called 
Lund r. 0, — or appeaſed, im- „0 > nn CANC 
u e TAY ie e bei c comes win ON» yrs 
UNA approached to. vitation, . goon. without 22 « * 
. "voi for Seen wink i 25 
thing, relieve bondaſh 
UNARGUED 4) EY aa dn e 132 Ne 2 of 1 nm by gn 5 


UNC 


WWA ME ABLE (A+) faultleſs, that ean- 
\not be condemned, clear, innocent, &c. 
NBLE'ST (A.) curſed, or under the 

of judgment; alſo unſucceſsful, &c. 
NBLOO'DY (A.) that has no blood; fo the 
Papiſts call offering up the wafer, the un- 
Brady facrifice, &c, _ 

'NBOI'LED (A.) meat, roots, &c, that are 
o, or that are not dreſſed in the pot, &c. 
NBO'LT (V.) to draw back the bolt, or faſ- 
tening of a door, window, &c. in order to 


open it. 

NBO'NED (A.] that has the bones taken 
cut, as in carving © fowl, Ke. | 
1NBOO'TED (A.] that has his boots pulled, 
or taken off, or that is without boots, 
INBO'RDERED (A.) that has no flip or bor- 
&r about it, by way of ſtrength or ornament, 
or that has had one pulled off. 

NO AN (A.) not yet brought forth from 
the womb, or not in common life. 

VSO SOM (V.) to pull off or vpen the 
cloathing of the breaſt or boſom ; alſo to 
ſpeak to, or open the mind freely, 
NBOU'GHT (A.) that is not contracted or 
apreed for, 

INBOUND (A.) looſe, free, at liberty, with- 
out reſtraint, or under no penalty ; alſo that 
is looſened or untied, remitted, or fee from 
the confinement or penalty that he lay before 
or he under. 

NBOU'NDED (A.) unlimited, that has no 
reſtraints or limitations. 

NBOW'ELLED (A.) that has the guts or 
bowels taken out; alſo cruel, hard - heart- 
ed, &c. 

NNBRA'CE (V.) to ſlacken, -untie, undo, or 
looſen the cording, &c. of any thing. 
INBRIDLED (A.) at liberty; alſo unruly, 
unreftrain*ble, &c. 

NBRO'KEN (A.) whole, entire, compleat, 
perſect, &c. 

NBU'CKLE (V.) to looſen the faſtening of 
a buckle, &c, 

NBUT'LT (A.) not erefted, made, or built 
1 


p. 
NBU'NG (V.) to open or unſtop the cork, 
ne ill &c, that is put into a caſk, to keep the li- 
x quot from running out. 
NBU'RIED (A.) that lies dead above ground 
| without the uſual honours paid to the deceaſ- 
uſe on ed, which is ſometimes a mark of infamy. 
aights NBURTHEN (V.) to eaſe or take off a 
burthen; alſo to communicate one's mind to 
2 friend, &c. | 
NBU"TTON (v.) to open the buttons of a 
coat, waiſt-coat, &c. 
— (A.) not taken notice of, or 
called, 12 


C ANO NIC AL (A.) eontrary to the eccle- 

baftical laws or canons of the church, where 
r perſon refides 3 alſo any thing that has not 
the publick probation or conſent. © 


—— GIL 


2 


4 


NCA'PABLE (A.) unfit, or that his not || 
Power or ability to do what may a 
| ; 1 


UNC 

UNCA'SE (V.) to firip or take off the cover» 
ing of any thing, or to take it out. of the 
caſe j in Fax hunting, it is to ſtrip or flea off 
his kin, , N 

UNCAU'GHT (A.) rot yet taken, ot A- 
vered. 

UNCE'RTAIN ( A.) doubtful, dubious, not 
thorovghly ſatisfied ot known. 

UNCE'SSANT (A.) without any leaving off, 
or giving over, continual application, &c. 

UNCHALN (V.) to take eff the chan or re- 
ſtraint that lay upon a perſon or thing. 

UNCHA'NGEABLE ( A. ) unalterable, im- 
mutable, unvariable, &c. : 

UNCHARITABLE (A.) hard hearted, cruel, 
cenſorious, 

UNCHA'STE (A.) impure, lewd, debauched, 
immodeſt, the contrary to chaſtity. 

UNCHEW'ED (A.)] not broken with the 
teeth, 

UNCHRT'STENED (A.) not yet baptized. 

UNCHURCHED ( A.) excommunicated, 
proved to have no title to be a church ; alſo a 
woman not yet gone to the publick worſlip 
after her lying-in. 

U'NCIA (S.) in 4pebra, is the number that is 
pretixed to the intermed'ate quantities be - 
tween the pure powers ariſing from a binomi- 
al, reſidua!, or multinom'al quantity, as in 
42424 2b 56; the number 2 is the 
uncia ; and in Pharmacy, it ſignifies an ounce, 
or the_12th part of a pound. 

UNCIRCUMCI'SED (A.) fuch perſons whoſe 
fore-ſking have not been cut off; and in 
Scripture, frequently means a hardened or fin- 
ful fate, as the uncircumciſed in heart, Sc. 
are the obſtinately wicked, &c. 

UNCI'RCUMSPECT (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, 
unwary, &c. 5 

UN CIVIL (A.) rude, boiſterous, undecent 
contrary to the laws of good manners, &. 

UNCLA'D or UNCLOA'THED (A.) ftripped 
naked, having no cloaths on, &c. 

UNCLA'SP (v.) to uncloſe or unlock a claſp 
with which perſcns faſten their ſhoes, ſtocks, 
aprons, &c. 

U'NCLE (S.) a man who is the brother of a 
perſon's father or mother, 

UNCLEA'N (A.) impure, foul, polluted ; and 
in Scripture, was ſuch a creature or perſon 
as might not be uſed in, or attend at, the 
ſacrifices then uſed; alſo a creature that 
might not be eat, 

UNCLE'FT (A.) that is not ſplit or torn, vo- 
lently aſunder. | 
UNCLO'SE (v.) to looſen any thing fall hut 

up, or to open one's mind to another. 

UNCLOY'ED (A.) not ſatiated, tired, glat- 
ted, or cloyed with any thing; alſo unſtop- 
ped, or made fit for uſe, ag a piece of ord- 

_ nance that had been nailed. EIT 

UNCOTFED (A.) fripped off, or that has the 
coif or head-crefs pulled off; alſo degraded in 
law, ſo » not 12 as a ſerjeant, or not 

arrived to that aonoury r ro 
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DUN e 
UNEOLEECTED (A. that Hes fatter up. 
and down in a 
Neo MBED (A.) en 
— A 


UNCOMEA”TABLE (A.) that cannot be ap- | 
prooched or come to, or that cannot be found: 
out, attained, or 

r * (A) undecent, unhandſome, 


_ TABLE — 4 unhappy, un- 
WW. —— 4 mournful, diſtreſſed, &c. 
ON (A) unuſual, rare, ſeldom, 
* — Ec. 
UNCOMPOU'NDED (A.) pure, unmixed, 
fimple, without any allay, &c, 
UNCONCE*RNED (A.) unmioved, unaffect - 
ed, regardleſs, negligent, * allo that bas 
no part or ſhare in a th 


imagined, thought, or conceived 3 incompre- | 


UNCONDE'MNABLE (A.) innocent, that 
cannot be blamed, or that deſerves not any 
cenſure. 

ENCONDE'MNED (A.) that is not cenſured, 
blamed, condemned, or found fault with. 

UNCONFO'RMABLE (A.) ftubborn, tf, 
that will not yield to, or comply with a mat- 
ter or cuſtom, 

UNCO'NQUERABLE (A.) that cannot be 


> overcome, or conquered ; invin- 


UNCONSCIONABLE (A.) unreaſonable, 
unjuſt, beyond all bounds of moderation or 


equity. 
UNCO'NSTANT (A.) variable, changeable, 
that is not to be or relied upon. 
UNCONSTRAIUNABLE (A.) that cannot be 
compelled, or forced ; that is, or will be at H- 
: berty, &c, 
UNCONSU'MABLE (A.) that cannot be 
waſted, deſtroyed, ſpent, or conſumed. 
UNCONTE'MNABLE ( A.) free from all 
cenſure or blame, innocent, clear, &c. 
UNCONTE'STABLE (A.) that cannot be 
diſputed, that is abſolutely certain or ſure. 
UNCONTRO'LLABLE ( A. ) that is abſolute, 
or arbitrary in power, that cannot be oppoſed, 
controlled, or diſputed with. 
UNCO'RDED (A.) that is now uatied, that 
before was bound or corded up. 
UNCORRE'CTED (A.) that has not been 
examined or purged of its errors, faults, or 
miſtakes ; alſo that is not duly puniſhed f or 
bis crimes, Ke. 
UNCORRU'PTNESS (S.) purity, perfection 
fimplicity, honeſty, fincerity, &c. 
UNCO'VER (V.) to take or pull off the co- 
vering of, or upon any thing. 
UNCOU'PLE (V.) to looſen, or ſeparate two 
perſons or things that were united or joined | 


UNCOU'TH (A) Barth, barbarove, rude, un- 
leemiy, &c, | 


| 


—— — ee eee ee rf 2 


UND 


UNCREA'TED (A.) that neither lf e 


— — 
0 (A.) Goken of f ki 

reg. %A 
or of one that Is dethroned, depoſed, or 


&c. another in his ſtead. 


ture, 


they anointed their hair, head, and beni; 
at their feaſts, and other times of ng 
they ovine ſometimes their whole boy, 
at other times their bead or feet ah; 


their inau 
veſſels of t 
U"NCTUOUS (A.) oily, fat, greafy, &c, 


improved, mended, or made better. 


garded, unimproved, 
UNCU RABLE (A.) that cannot be remeded, 
made better, or mended, 
UNCURED, (A.) not healed or mended pe. 


| UNCU'STOMABLE (A.) freed from, or wt 
POD oe uty to the king, & 


A.) unuſval, not dun- 


liable to 
UNCU'ST M ARY 
mon, frequent, or 


done. 


not to be 
has 11 ſides, 


ly. unmannerly, &c. 


juſted, or tried, 


ſuch nouns as do not vary their endi 


tcd, daubed, or violated. 


UNDER (pant) below, or beneath, either 
place or condition. 

UNDERBI'D (v.) to offer leſs for 3 tit 
than it is worth, or bid below the ova 
price of jt. 

UNDERBI'ND or UNDERGTRD 009 ' 


— Len er thing belov 
UNDERFOO'T er 


UNDERGO' ( (V.) to ſuffer, bear, wh 
through any troubleſome work, or tig 


| the mind. 


xb 


1 pla, 
dered from aQting in his function, by de 


|U"NCTION A ) gd, es, 


thing is 2 Bal — nbc 


hful way, fe 


their kings and high prieſts were anointed x 

tion; they alſo anvinted the 
temple to 2 them, &, 
UNCU'LTIVATABLE (A.) that cannct k 


UNCULTIVATED ( A. ) neglefte, ths 
untilled, unzaught, &, 


UNCU'STOMED (A.] that has not paid 


diſcharged the publick tax, or cuſus 
that is required, n 
UNDAU 


D (A.) bold, fearleſs, intrepid 
diſcouraged or diſheartened 

UNDE'CAGON (S.) a geometrical figure tht 
UNDE'CENT (A.) rude, immodeſt, unkets 
UNDECIDED (A.) not yet determined, . 
UNDECLINED (A.) in Grammer, meas 
UNDEFE'NDED (A.) left open, unguarts, 

helpleſs, &c. 

UNDETTLED (A.) pure, chaſte, not pally 
UNDEFRAY'ED (A.] unpaid, not diſchu 


org 


ſome oth 
NDERP! 
care that 
cured, tl 
NDERP. 
prop, by 
&c. allo 
ſuch nec 
ble him 
NDERS! 
of wares 
price, in 
er to get 
NDERS? 
zpprehen 
propolitio 
NDERS? 
the foul 

the ſever 
propofitio 
or what 

thereof ; 

prehenfio1 


NDERT, 


form fon 
(cmething 
[DERT, 
agreed for 
NDERT, 


Upon an) 
thine leſs 


NDERV, 


thing und 
ment ; all 
delow a p 
NDERV 
grown lar 


DER V 


UND. 


fir, &c. 


NDERLAY” (V.) to ſhore, or prop up, by 


* ' ſomethi under; alſo to make a 

ied, Ae Bu NS worn more of og e fide 

ul than another, as the heel of a ſhoe, &c. 

vin, BR DERLING (s.) a meat fervant, or infe- 
; rior perſon that depends upon the will and 

11 eaſure of his ſuperior, 


WYERMINE -V.) to dig or make mines or 
hollow places beneath the walls of a town, 


the camp, Kc. alſo to work ſecretiy to bring a- 
1 1 bout a purpoſe, and to circumvent, cifap- 
\ be int, or overthrow another. 

cal; DER MOST (4+) that which is the lower 
ny, or inmoſt in any number of things. 

boy, BE DERNEA'TH ( Part.) below, or under 
1 ſome other perſon or thing. 

ted at 


NDERPIN (V.) in Carpentry, is to take 
care that the ground-timbers are ſo well ſe⸗ 
cured, that they cannot ſtart, 

NDERPRO'P (V.) to ſupport, hold up, or 
prop, dy putting ſtrong titabers into a wall, 
Ac. allo to relieve, ſuſtain, or give a perſon 
ſuch neceſſary aſhflance privately, as to ena- 
ble him to do what otherwiſe he could not. 
NDERSE'LL (V.) to fell gouds, or diſpoſe 
of wares cheaper than the common market 
price, in order to vend a commodity quicker, 
er to get other peoples cuſtomers away, &c. 
NDERSTA'ND ( V.) to perceive, or clearly 
apprehend the true ſenſe or meaning of a 
propo ſition. 

NDERSTA'NDING (S.) that faculty of 
the ſoul that ariſes from the reflecting upon 
the ſeveral conditions and connexions of a 
propoſition, and which determines what is, 
or what is not the true intent and meaning 
thereof; knowledge, judgment, kill, ap- 
prehenſion, &c. 

NDERTA'KE ( V.) to engage to do or per- 
form ſomething, to endeavour or go about 
ſemething. * 

[DERTA'KEN (A.) ſet about, contracted, 
agreed for, enterprized, begun, &c. 
NDERTA'KER (S.) cne that contracts to 
6 or perform ſomething for another; alſo a 
petſon that makes it his bu ſineſs to furniſh 
reople with all manner of burial necefſaries, 
NDERVA'LUE (V.) to fet a ſmall price 
upon any thing, to eſteem a . perſon or 
thing leſs than they deſerve, &c. 
NDERVA'LUEMENT (S.) an appraiſing a 
thing under its due worth or price ; diſparage- 
ment ; alſy a complying with, or doing tbings 
below a perſon's dignity or character. 
NDERWOOD (S.) all forts of wood not 
grown large enough to be called timber. 


or wok {V.) to work for lefs wages, 

1 6 Or at a lower price than another, 
NDER-WRI'TTEN'A.) ſubſcribed, or wrote 
= — the body of > contract, 

- , DESE'RVED (A.) ſomething given to a 


tian that he has not merlted or deſerved. 


MOERHA'ND (A) ſecret, n 


| 


. 


UNE 


UNDETE'RMINED (A.) -ualettled, unte- 
ſolved, unadjuſted, &. 58 

UNDEVOU'T CA.] undecent, irrevercnt,. of, 
carele's in religious adckeſſes, &c. ; 

UNDISCHA'RGED (A.) a debt not paid, 
or 4 perſon not ſet at liberty that was in 
hold, &c. ng 

UNDTSCIPLNED (A.)] untavght, cr got 
regulated, uninſttucted, &c. | 

UNDISTYNGUT:HABLE (A.] that cannot 
be kncwn, perceived, or diſtinguiſhed from 
another, 5 

UNDISTYNCUISHED (A.) not known, or 
perceĩ ved, not di ſcei ned, or diſlinguiſhed from 
others. 

UN DO“ (v.) to min ; alſo to pull a piece of 
work aſunder, &c. 

UNDO'NE (A.] ruined, defiroyed, &c. alſo a 
thing not yet begun; alſo a piece of work 
pulled aſunder after it was finiſhed, &c. 

UNDOU'BTED (A.) certain, plain, undenia> 
ble, true, without all ſcruple, &c. 

UNDRE'SS (V.) to unclothe, or ftrip a perſon. 

UNDRE'SS (S.) a looſe drefs, or diſhabile, ſuch 
as perſons of diſtinction ſlip on in a morning, 
when they are firſt out of bed, or in an even- 
ing, after they are returned from viſits of 
compliment, or from buſineſs. 

UNDRTED (A.) green, raw, wet, moiſt, &c. 
eſpecially ſpoken of herbs, roots, &c. uſed in 
phyſck. 

UNDUE” (A.) unjuſt, unfair, undeſerved, con · 
trary to the merits of the perſon or thing. 

U"NDULATE (V.) to flow in waves like wa- 
ter, &c, ; 

UNDULATED (A.) waved, or moved to and 
fro to repreſent the motion of wa ves. | 

UNDULA TION (S.) a motion backwards ard 
forwards, like that of water. 

UNDU'TIFUL (A.) flubborn, difobedient, 
perverſe, rebellious, that will not hearken to, 
or obey the reaſonable commands of his pa- 
rer ts, or ſuperiors, 

UNEA'SINESS (S.] diſquietude, diſſati faction, 
reſtleſſneſs, &c. occaſioned either by bodily 
pain, cr a diſſatisfied mind, &c. 

UNEA'SY (A.) difquieted, diſſatisfied, reſt - 
leſs, full of pain, &c. | 

UNE'LOQUENT (A.) a diſcourſe or ſpeech * 
delivered in rough, mean, or unaffecting lan- 


age. 

UNEMPLOY'ED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, 
not uſed, or employed. 

UNENDOWP'ED (A.) a perſon, ſchool, hoſ- 
pital, church, &c. that has no certain eftate 
or incume ſettled upon him, or it, for their 
maintenance. 

UNE'QUAL (A.) one perſon or thing greater 
or lellet than another. - 

UNE'RRING (A.) infallible, thit cannot miſ- 
take, ſure, certain; poſitive. IO 

UNE'XECUTED(A.) a writing or ayreemnetit” 
that is not Ggned, and declared ; a law not 

put in force, a command or direction Alte 


Sarded, & e 
: 5 P DEX 


| UNEXPE'CTED+( A.) — for, bog 
- UNEXPERIENCED (AY ws not 8 


8 


| 8 &NFASHIONED eee yot ache 
8 ONFA'STEN ( 13 undo, open, or 


UNG 
comes to paſs contrary to rance, Sc, 5 
alited to do or pet form 

UNEXPERT (A.) — an unſkilfol, raw, 
ignorant, &c. 

| r 44A. above the power of 

* to deſcribe 
n (A.) a ſite, love, 
2 cm he. overcome, or — 


bara onjufi honeſt, ile. , cheat- 


UN Ar nrvt (A.) + unjuſt, that 
is not true. go his tru 


into ſhape, or right form, &c. 
take away the pins of a window, bolts from 


a door, &c. 
(nrnSTHERED of. UNFLEDGED (A.) 
without feathers, nak 


UNFE'D(A.) cht, dat, &c.- that has not | 


had its portion of vituals delivered to it. 
UNFEYGNED (A.)] true, ſincere, without 


any guile or 28 &c, 
'UNFE'NCED (A.) that has the backs, hedg- 
es, ſtiles, &c. ken down ; a keld, &c. open | 


to all comers aud goers, &c. 
arts | (4. 85 at liberty, delivered 
| ne bains, fetters, &c. 
UNET NI D (A.) "i compleated, partly 
done, and partly undone. 
ONerT (A. —— qualified or {killed in, 
or for the performance of any thiog 
UNFI'XED (A.) not determined, or reſolved, 
not faſtened, or put into its ſſigned place. 
UNFO'LD (V.) to put out of order or place, 
to lay open or diſcover the ſecret or difficulty 
of a matter. 
UNFO'RCED.{ A. ) not compelled, uncon- 
ſtrained, free, at liberty, by choice, &c. 
" UNFORESEE'N (A.) not ſeen before-hand, 
that SW or comes to peſs contra) y to ex- 


pectation 

UNFO'RMED (A. ) not pat in order, not made 
or digeſted into any particular ſhape, 

UNFO'RTIFIED (A. * not well defended, 
ftrengthened, or made ſafe. 

UNFO'RTUNATE (A.) unfuccefsful, un- 
Patil unlucky, that does not prolper, mi- 

UNFREQUE'NTED (A.) loneſome, delolate, 
uninha bited, ſeldom gone to. 

UNFRIE'NDLY (A.) unkind, levere, crols, 

 I-natur's, '&c. 

UNFRUITFUL(A, ) that. dees not yield or 

forth fruit or encteaſe, barren, &c, * 

UNFU'RNESH (V.) to take zwey the conve- 
qu tt In. houſe, &c. and leave | 
it naked, or | 

UNFU'RNISHED D (4g houſe, room, ſhop, 
— EIT or that wants 


e ( A.) 9 — ex, 


. — or a any thing i 4 clumſy 


bnd Avis ff (V.) o take a 
mental decorations of any e wen 
GA THEN EO (A.) bet, out of cre, 
\ ſcattered abroad, &c. this term is chiefy uly 
ben che Bitches of a neck band, wriflhany 
dcop of. an apron; petticoat, &c. are broke 
'UNGENTEE'L (AJ rode, clumſy, contruy 
to the manner of polite breeding, Ke. 
UNGFRD(V:) to. looſen or untie « tut 
Sr, that goes round a perſon, horſe, &c, ü 
Keep them tight, Kc. 

UNGIRT (A.) untied, looſed, unbuckled, 
UNGLUE'(V.) to foften, moiſten, or take 
away the binding quality from glue, a 
—— 9 joints of boards that have * 
e. 


NH U! 
that re 
or inju 


NIcO 


on, 
UNGO'VERNABLE (A.) Qutbor, la 
ew not to be managed, ruled, or ge- 


UNGRA'CIOUS (A.) wicked, profane, wi 


of grace, &c. 2 can 


UNGRA”TEFUL (A.) vnthankful, on tfN1FO/R 
returns bad uſge for good, &c. orderlin 
U"NGUENT or OVNTMENT .) in & NIFY 
gery , is a thick iſh ſort of a medicine, la quarrels, 
to wounds, ſwelliogs, and other diforden IN INFL. 
the fleſh and ſkin, nature ſ 
UNHA'BITABLE (A.) not fit or proper IA“ 
live. or dwell in. thought 
UNHA*'LLOWED ( A.) profancd, 2 MPL. 
unſanctified ; alſo wicked, profane, &c. not uſed 
UNHA'LTERED(A. looſened from a hir NINH A 
or that has no halter. inhabitar 
UNHA'NDSOME (A.) undecent, ungrntee NINTE' 
rude, clowniſh, il!-behaved, ugly of form: hended o 
behaviour, &c. NINTE] 
UNHA'NDY (A.) awkward, mar ( lation or 
| does or goes about any thing lum * tion or n 
UNHA'PPINESS (S.) miſery, NINVT” 
neſs, unſucceſsfulneſs, &c. defired oz 
 UNHA'RBOUR (v. ) to diſlodge or tum NON ( 
of a ſheltering place, &c. of perſon 
UNHA'RNESS (v.) to undreſs or pull a u ing toget] 
harneſs of a coach-horſe, &c. ticularly ; 
UNHA'SP (V.) to looſen, open, or unlock GG tracts of 
claſp or haſp, &. defence 2 
UNHEA'LABLE (4). that cannot bec the ame 
| , made ſound, or w Mans, wi 
UNHEALTHFUL or UNHEALTHY Peter's di 


that proeures or breeds ilſne(s, ſickneh, & 
UNHEA'RD (A.) quiet, Glent, pry, 
|  ftealth, &c. alſo ſtrunge, uncommoen, 
UNHEE'DED (A.) 285 diſregard, 

inded, or taken notice of. 
'TNAFNGE TV.) to pull of the bing 
door, window, Kc. alſo to diſorder, fa 


n 
ene (A) wicked, profane, 


ma Do. 


. 


hes, 
UNHUNEST. (A.) — vojuſt, tht 
that 


not to be truſted, &. 


pu. 


UNS 


00/DWINK. (V.) to open a perſon's 
— or underſtanding, to remove obſtacles 


fight clear. a 
INHOO'K (V.) to take a thing from. off a 
hook, or to looſen the catch or hold - faſt of 
2 hoole. 
NHORSE (V.) to pull or throw from on 
horſeback , to diſmount, &c. 
'NHU'RT (A.] that has received no damage, 
that remains whole or perfect without maim 
or injury. i 
"NICORN (S.) a-creature that has only one 
horn, mentioned both in the ſcriptures and 
profane authors, of whom ſo many ſtrange 
things are ſpoke, 
creature in queſtion ; but the diſcoveries of 
modern travellers, give an account of many 
ferent ſpecies of creatures of very different 
natures. and forms both at land and ſea that 
have only one horn on their heads, and from 
whence the-jargon of deſcriptions of the ſame 
creature is ſuppoſed to take its riſe. 

NIFORM (A.) even, regular, orderly, in 
one common method or form. 
INIFO'RMITY (S.) eveane's, regularity, 
orderlineſs, ſimilitude, agreement, &c, 
NIFY (V.) to compoſe differences, ſettle 
quarrels, make-peace, &c. 
NINFLAMMABLE (A.) that is not of a 
nature ſuſceptible of fire. 

INIM A'GINABLE (A.) not to be conceived, 
thought of, or imagined. 

NIMPLOY'ED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, 
not uſed. &. 

NINHA'BITED (A.) empty, or void of 
inhabitants, loneſome, deſolate, &c. 
NINTE'LLIGIBLE (A.) not to be appre- 
hended or underſtood. 
NINTERRU/PTED (A.) without any ceſ- 
lation or diſcontinuance, without any oppoſi- 
— r &c. . 
NINVT A.) una without 

debred or bid, ( _ being 
NION (S.) -a combination or agreement 
of perſons or things; a cemeating or grow- 


ing together of ſepa 


EE 


Wat 4 the ng. 
the ſubjeftt, without incur- 


out of a perſon's way that renders his eye- | 


as brought the being of the 


UNK 

or inftraments that ſound the ſame note iq 
ſuch a perfect manner, that there is no diffe- 
rence in the tone. 

UNIT (s.) is Aritbmetick, is that figure by 
which one thing is expreſſed, and commonly 
mark'd, 1. 4 

UNVTABLE (A.) that may be cemented or 
joined together in parts or friendſhio. | 

UNITA*RIANS (S.) a ſect of Chriftians called 


butes of the Deity are communicable to one 
only, and therefore though Jeſus Chriſt is al- 


manner, &c, 

UNITE (V.) to join or cement two or more 
perſons or things together in intereſt, affec» 
tion, and parts. | 

U'NITY (S.) the agreement or harmony of 
affections, parts, or paſſions of perſons or 

_ things ; alſo the indiviſibilty of any being 
that denominates it one, 


termined. 


extends itſelf to every particular part or 


(S.) commonneſs, generalneſs, or that ex- 
tends to every particular, 

U"NIVERSE (S.] the whole ſyſtem of created 
beings, as well the heavens and all creatures 
therein, as the earth, Teas, &c. 

UNFVE'RSITY (3) a publick ſchool for the 
ſuperior parts of learning, or a proper place 
furniſhed with convenient apartments, libra- 
ries, &c. for the entertainment and improve- 
ment of the ſeveral ſtudents in languages, 
hiſtory, law, phyfick, divinity, &c. 

UNIVVOCAL (A.) when applied to words, 
fGgnifies ſuch as have the ſame ſound, though 
a different meaning; when to Logical Terms, 
means ſuch whoſe name and nature is the 
ſame ; when to ſigns in , it means 
ſuch as indicate a fracture of the ſkull, ſuch 

28 dzliriquſneſs, dimneſs of fight, c. when” 
in a Philoſophical Senſe, to the generation of 

. animals the ancients were of opinion, that 

all perſect ones were produced by the 
vnion of the male and female. 

UNJU'ST (A.) unrighteous, wicked, that 

does not do that which is equitable and right. 

U'NKARD (A.)] loneſome, ſolitaty, retired, 

et, ſtill, &c. | 

UNKE'NNEL (V.) to rouſe, hunt, or drive 

out of his kennel, lodging-room, or lurk- 
ing- hole. N | 

UNKIUND (A.) ſevere, harſh, - unfriendly, 

cruel, hard · hearted, Kc. 

U'NKLE (S.) the brother of one's father or 

mother, 


JO'YNT (V 
SON (8.) 


UNKNO'WN (A.)] a ſtranger, 


one not 
UN» 


alſo Socimians, who affirm, that the aftri- 


lowed to be God, yet it is in a ſubordinate 


UNIVERSAL (A.) general, common, that 


* — 
UNIVE'RSALNESS or UNIVERSA'LITY VC 


.% 
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UNM 
UNI ACE (V.) to pull open, or looſen the 
binding or tightening of a lice, 
PNLA'DE or UNLO'AD (V.) to take out 
the goods, or lighten the burden of a ſhip, 


waggn1n, &c. I 
*UNLAME'NTED (A.) not mourned for, be- 
walled. or ſarrowed after, not pitied, &c. 

"UNL 4/WFUL .{A.) contrary to, or againſt 
law, illegitimate. ,* | 
*UNLE ARNED (A.) untaught, or unſkilled 
3: 4.in the neceſſary and uſeful, parts of learning, 

_ Ignorant, &c. $26; UM 
"UNLEASH (v.) to let the rope ſlip that 
hunting: dogs are tied together with, that 
they may purſue the game. 

UNLE'AVENED (A.) bread or dovgh not 

fermented with yeaſt, &c, which the Jews 
in particular were obliged to cat upon ſundry 
© , occaſions. | 

UNLICENSED A.) that has not à proper 

licenſe or authority to act or do a thing. 

"UNLTIKE (A.) not reſembling, or like to 

another. 3 

"UNLYKELY (A.) improbable, or expected 

not to be. 

"UNLUTMITED (A.) utib-unded, that has no 

_ ſettled or determined limits, | 

UNLO'AD (v.) to empty or take off a load 

f or burden. 

UNLo'cR (V.) to open or unſa ſten a lock. 
UNLOO'KED FOR (A.) unexpected, not 
thought of. 
OO'SE (V.) to {:t at liberty, to free or 
looſen any thing. 1 | 
 UNLU'CKY (A.) unfortunate, unſuceeſeful; 
alſo arch, waggiſh, full of miſchief, &c, 
NL“ TE (V.) to open the ſtopping of a' 
chy miſt's furnace, glaſſes, &c. 
-UNMA'DE (A.) not yet made or form'd into 
what a thing is intended for, as cloth into a 

e 
' UNMA'N 92 to act or do ſomething below 
©» the dignity of a man; alſo to geld or deprive 

el perſon of maphood ; alſo to diſcharge ſea- 
men from their ſervice in a (particular 
| ſhip, Kc. 3 i | 

 "UNMA'NLY (A.) rude, undecent, irregu- 
lat behaviour, ſuch as no ways becomes 2 


Nall. 
UNMA*NNNERLY (A.) clowniſh, ſaucy, rude, 
”  undecent,” ungenteel behaviour. , 
,,- UNMANU*RED (A.) uncultivated, untilled, 
”  unimproved, untaught, andifcplined; &c, 
M UNMARKED (A.) not eiſtinguiſhed by a par- 
ticular mark or character, not taken notice 
'L of," Ee. 
_ UNMARRIED (40) a fingle man or woman 
chat has not entered into wedlock, or that 
wy 2 "had that obligation made 7710 the 
death of a wife or huſband, or by a legal di- 
aso ore, 5 * | * X 
UNMA'RRY*(V:Y to null, ſet aſide, or diſ- 
* 
A'SK (V.) to take off the diſguiſe or 


AY N 


87 


£ 


| = 


7 UN 
ſhew and appear openly what a perſon wh 


1 0 is. 
UNMA'STED (A.) the hull of a $i «: 
maſts. g dove, 
UNMA'STERED (A.) vnconquerred 
dued, not brought under the yoke of > 


other, 

UNMA'TCHED (A.) uncoupled 

not equalled, YN ; "1 

UNMA*TTED (A.) ſpoken of a chair, fans 
put in, or after an old one has been worn ve 
cut out, &e, 

UNME'ANING (A.) words or ſpeeche: the 
are nonſenſe, or that have no determine 
meaning or poſitive fignification, 

UNMEA'SURABLE (A.) boundleſs, inge 
in extent or quantity, that which cannot ie 
meaſured, 

UNME'DITATED (A.) withont beirg n 
ouſly pondered on, or conſidered of or abon 

UNMEE'T (A.) unfit, undecent, undecoming 
improper, &c. 55 

UNME'LTED (A.) ore or meta) in (i 
bulk or ſtate, that is not yet reduced tok 
fion, &c. 

UNME'RCIFUL (A.) cruel, hard bert 
ſevere, rigid, &c. 

UNMTINDFUI, (A.) heedleſs, careleſt, n 
p2rdleſs, &c. | 

UNMTNGLED (A.) pure, fimple, with 
any mixture, &c. k 

UNMOLE'STED (A.) no ways troubled, i 
terrupted, diſturbed, &c. 

UN MOOR (V.) to weigh anchor, to b. 
a ſhip from her faſtening in a 104, f 
ver, &*<, | 

UNMCVEABLE (A.) fixed, Ceterminel 
refolved, not to be ſhaken, moved, or d 
placed, &c. 2 

UNMU'FFLE (V.) to take off the muſe « 
ſtoppage to a perſon's or creature : mou: 
hands, &ec, 

UNNA*'TURAL (A.) contrary to, or ag 

the common and uſual courſe of nature; i 

"unkind, cruel, &c, 

UNNE'CESSARY (A.) needleſs, vſ-1-6, 
pernumerary, or more than enough, thi 

not wanted, cr. * 

UNNU*MBERED (A.) that is not counte 
told, or numbered, N38 

UNO'CCUPIED (A.) unuſed, unimployed, i 

UNOPPO'SED (A.) that meets with n06 

ſtruction, hindrance, or 1 

UNPAID (A.) a debt not fatisfied, 
or paid, * 

UNPATNTED (A.) that has no paint d. 
ouring ſmeared over it. 

UNPA'1P,ED{ A.) uncoupled, unmatrbel 

UNPA“RALLELLED (A.) that is 
equal, that cannot be matched, &t. 

UN PARDON ABLE (A.) not to be & 
or forgiven, W429 

UNPA'RREL (V.) in the Sea Lagen! 
Arip the maſts of the timber-framss, (i 


— ic 


about them, called parrek. 


&c. before any matting for the ſeat, t. U 


UNR 


CNPE'ACEABLE (A.) troubleſome, diſor- 


Th ly, qustrelſome, &c. 

there UNPE'OPLED (A.) 2 town or country leſt 
| gelolste, or without inhabitants. 

ſub. UNPERCET'V ABLE (A.) not to be diſcerned, 

Hu- ſeen, known, or diſcovered, 


UNPE'RFECT (A.) that is not compleat or 
$niſhed, that wants ſomething. 

UNPLEASANT or UNPLE'ASING (A.) 
difgreeable, troubleſome, that gives uneaſ- 
neſs, ſorrow, &c. 

UNPLOW'ED or UNPLOU'GHED (A.) 
lnd not broke up with the plough, un- 
tilled, &c. 

UNPO'LISHED (A.) rough, unadorned, not 
= qualified, inſtructed, improved, 
or taught, 

UNPO'LLED (A.) that has the hair undreſſed, 
uncut, &c, 

UNPOLLU'TED: (A.) pure, chaſte, holy, 
undefiled, &c. 

UNPRE'CEDENTED (A.) that is an origi- 
na!, or the firſt of the ſort, that has had no 
example, or precedent before. 

UNPRE'JUDICED (A.) unbiafſed, no ways 
ſet apainft a perſon or thing. 

UNPREME'DITATED (A.) unthought of 
before, ſudden, extempore, &c. 

UNPREPA'RED (A.). that is not ready or 
prepared to do or perform any thing, 

UNPREVE'NTED (A.) no ways hindred, 
oppoſed, or prevented, 

UNPRO'FITABLE (A.) diſadvantageous, that 
from which no benefit ariſes, &c. 

S UNPRO'SPEROUS (A.) unſucceſsful, that 
does not thrive, grow, or proſper, 

UNPRO'VED ( A.) not yet tried, made 
known, or proved, 

UNPROVI'DED (A.) not furniſhed with con- 
venient neceſſaries to do a thing. 

UNPRO'VIDENT (A.) that is not careful, 
thrifty, ſaving, &e. 

UNPU'NISHED (A.) that is not puniſhed ; 
winked, or convived at. 

UNPU'RGED (A.) not cleanſed, dreſſed, 
trimmed, purged, &c. 

UNOOENCHABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed, or put out. 

UNQUE'STIONABLE (A.) that is paſt all 
doubt or diſpute, undeniable, true, certain. 

1 (A.) uneaſy, diſſatisfied, trouble - 

me, &c, 

UNRA'VELLED (A.) pulled out, unwove, 
or unknĩt; alſo diſcovered, found out, or diſ 
entangled from all its difficulties, 

UEREA'DY (A.) unprepared, not made 

8 


UNREA'SON ABLE [A.) raſh, inconfiderate, 
-nding againſt, or contrary to the dictates 
of juſtice, reaſon, or equity. 
UNREBU'KE ABLE (A.)] that is not to be 
found fault with, that cannot be blamed. 
UR ECLAIMED (A.) that continues in a 
lewdneſs 


fate of „ &bauchery, or other bad 


i 


UNS 


UNRE'COMPENSED (A.) that bas no re- 
ward, or amends for ſomething done. 
UNREEVE (V.) a Sea Term, ſignifying the 
pong 2 FOUR a rope out of a block or 

pulley. 

UNREFO'RMABLE (A.)] chat cannot be 
amended, ftubborn, obſtinate, &c. 

UNREGA'RDED (A.) neglected, deſpiſed, 
not obſerved, heeded, or minded. 4 

UNREGA'RDEFUL (A.) heedlefs, negligent, 

careleſs, &c, 

UNRELE'NTING (A.) impenetrable, that 

cannot be ſoftened, moved, or made pe- 

nitent, 

UNRE*'MEDTABLE (A.] paſt mending, pre- 
venting, or helping. 

UNREMTITTED (A.) a bill or ſum of mo- 

ney not ſeat bock, a crime not pardoned, or 


given. 

UNREMC*VED (A.) not diſplaced, fixed, 
remaining where it was. a 

UNREPA'IRED (A.) out of order, chat wants 
mending, &c. 

UNREPRO'VEABLE (A.) that cannot be 
blamed, or found fault with. | 

UNRESISTED (A.) that is not oppoled or 
gainſaid. 

UNRESO/LVED (A.) not ſettled, or deter- 
mined what to do, 

S (A.) that is not bound or 
imited, 

UNREVE'NGED (A.) that is not avenged. 

UNREWA'RDED (A.) that is not duly re- 
compenſed. 

UNRVFGGED (A.) ſtripped, undreſſed, un- 
clothed, diſmantled &e. 

UNRIUGHTEOUS (A.) wicked, unjuſt, pro- 
fane, unholy, &c, 

UNRTPE (A.) that is not come to maturity, 
fit to be uſed or put in practice. 

UNRIVALLED (A.) that has no oppoſer. 

UNRO'LLED (A.) filk, cloth, parchment, 
&c. pulled open, or out at „ that was 
before rolled up, 

UNRU'LY (A.] diſorderly, ungovernable, rude, 
boiſterous, wild, &c. 

UNSA'DDLE (V.) to pull off, or take away 
a ſaddle from a horſe, &c. alſo to put inte 
confuſion or diſorder, - 

UNSA'FE (A.] dangerous, hazardous, &. 

UNSAID (A.) not yet ſpoken, told, or te- 
hearſed, | 

UNSA'LEABLE (A.) not fit or proper for 
the market, that is ſpoiled, or out of fa- 
ſhion, &c. * 

UNSA'LTED (A.) freſh, that has not yet 
been ſalted, 

UNSALU'TED (A.) 
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UNSATISFA'CTORY (A) that does not 


UN'S 

UNSA'VOURY (A.) not well relifhed, ill- 
taſted, inbpid, &c. 

UNSAY” (V.) to recant, difown, or fall back 
from what a perſon had ſaid before. 

UNSCA'LED (A.) that has not the ſcales 

or ſcraped off, 

UNSCRE'W (V.) — or looſen the 

Fold Wr Tun (A 

UNSCRI'PTURAL (A.) contrary to, not 
ſupported by, or found ia the { 

EUNSE*ALED:fA.) opened, that is not ſaſt- 

ened or ſhat up by a feal, or a writing to 
which no. ſed} is yet affixed, to render it au- 
thoritati ve. 

UNSE'ARCHABLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 
covered or found out by iry« 

UNSE"ASONABLE (A.) improper, at a 
wrong t ime, 

UNSE'ASONED (A.) that is not ſeaſoned or 

, well reliſhed. 

UNSEE'MLY (A.) undecent, immodeſt, un- 
chaſte, unbecoming, &. 

UNSEEN (A. ) privately, without being diſ- 

Ke. f 
UNSE'PARAPLE (A.) that cannot be parted 

' » aſunder or taken away, 

UNSE'RVICEABLE (A.) not fit for uſe or 

- feryce,' flight, that wont laſt long. 

UNSE'T {A.) a tree not planted, &c, a-bone 
diſlocated, &c. 

UNSE'TTLED (A.) undetermined, unre- 
ſolved, unfixed, &c. * 

- UNSEW” (V.) to unrip or pull out the ſtitches, 
or ſewing of a garment, &c. 

- UNSHA'CKLE (V.) to relieve from the con- 
finement of ſhackles, chains, &c, to ſet at 
liberty, make free, &c. 

VNSHA'DED (A.) that bas no covering or 
defence from the ſun, &c. alſo a picture or 
a on i only ſketched out of expreſſed 

by t» &c. 

| UNSHA'KEN * fturdy, unmoved, reſo - 

| tate, determined, &c 

UNSHA'PEN (A.) not formed or made into a 


regular figure, &Cc- 
UNSHA' VEN (A.) not yet ſhaved, cut, or 


polled, 
UNSHEATHED (A.) nat drawn out of the 
cover, ſcabbard, &c. 
UNSHO'D (A.) that bas no ſhoes on- | 
UNSHO'RN- (Az) chat has not the wool or 
hair clipped or cut off. 
UNSHU'T (A.)] not cloſed: or made up, 


open, &c. 

UNSKILFUL or UNSKVLLED (A.) igno- 

- rant, unlearned, unexpert, (without know- 
ledge or ability to perform a thing well. 

UNSOY/CIABLE (A.) croſs, quarrelſome, un 
fit for company, &c, 

UNSO'LDER . to break, or melt the 
e e, as the joints in me- 

te, &c, 
UN LED (a) that is without ſoles, bot- 


toms, & 


| 


{ UNSTO'P.(V.) to open a caſk to gin | 


| 


UNT 


UNSPEAKABLE (A, 
r ) that cannot be wy 


'UNSPE'NT (A.) that is not yet worn ouy Win 
Or e 
UNS PO TTED (A.) that has no ſpots 1112 


blemiſhes, pure, immaculate, Ec. 
UNSTABLE. (A.) that is not refolute; uy 
fixed, frequently changing their minds, be 
UNSTAINED (A) «uy has no ſpot, fa 
or impetſection, pure, clear, perfect, ac 
UNSTA'NCHED (A.) that is net Cone . 
blood that flo from a wound, &c, 
UNSTE'ADY, UNSTE'ADFAST, or UN. 
STEDFASP (A.) irreſolute, uafized, u. 
ſettled, frequently changing, &c, 
UNSTI'RRED (A.) unmoved, 
UNSTI'TCH G5 to unſew, or pull af 
the ſtitches of a garment, &c. 
UNSTO'CK (V.) to pull a gun, &c, cut o 
1 the wooden Rock in which it was * 
to empty the wares out of a ſhop, &c 
vent, to cut away adam to let the way 
„, . 
UNSTRUNG V.) ta pull beads, &c, of th 
ring on which they are threaded ; 20h U 
take off the fixings from- a muſical ul 
ment, &c. 
UNSUBDU'ED (A.) ancomquered, unmaſten, 
not brought into ſubjection, &c. 
UNSUCCESSFUL (A.) | unfortunate, tht 
meets with great diſap ents, and d 
not go on ſmoothly or weil, ccc. 
UNSU'FFER ABLE (A.) not to be bon « 


permitted. | 
UNSU'ITABLE (A.) improper, unfit, 6% 
greeable. 
UNSU'LLIED (A.) without any ſtain, 6 
or blemiſh ; pure, immaculate, &c. 
UNSU'RE (A.) dangerous, unſafe; not fit u 
be trufled or relied upon. 
UNSWA'THE (V.) to looſen or apr 
drens bands,' &c. 
UNSWO'RN (A.) that has not been len 


upon 2 jury, trial, &c. ö IN 
or | UNTAINTED (A.) pure, uncorrupt, hat den of 
not tainted or ſpoiled. NWA'R 
UNTA'KEN (A. ) nor yet ſcized, 5 NWA'R 
ed or ca or warn 
e 
wot dal; 
UNTA'NNED (A.) raw hides that bar f. 


deen or made into deatber. 
| UNTA'STED (A.) that has nat been 
UNTAUQHT (A.) not , 


UNBOUND (Al decayed,  imperfedt, an- 


or taught. A 
un F At 1 :) that cannot ib are talk 
d, tembing. boked 3 
UNTE'N ABLES&KA-) ——_ * * WA'T 
kept, or 
UNTHANK 
UNTHUEKNK1 
out th 
UNTHRIFTY 
igal, 


its N 2 (V.) to looſen a firing, cord, or 
, that was tied round any thing, 
NTILLED (A.) unimproved, uncultivated, 
neglected, or let grow wild, 
NTI'MELY (A-) unſeaſonable, out of due 
time, &c. alſo 2 or ſhameful. 
VTO (Part.) to, as far as 2 perſon or place. 
NTO'LD (A.) not counted, numbered, or 
related ; alſo uninformed, &c. 
7NTOU'CHED (A.) not meddled with, ſpok- 
en to, or touched, : 
NTO'WARD (A.) peeviſn, fretſul, 1 
nme; alſo naughty, flubborn , 


nate, &c. 

NTRA'CTABLE (A.) ſtubborn, dull, un- 
apprehenſive, Ec. 
NTRTEDO (A.) unattempted, or unaſſay- 

ed, &c. 
ut of NTRUMMED (A.) plain, without any or- 
naments, unſhaven, &c. 

NTRUE' (A.) falſe, lying, &ec. * 
NTRU'SS (V.) to undreſs or looſen, to un- 
bundle, ungird, &c. 
NTRU'STY (A.) faithleſs, diſnoneſt, not 
to be confided in, or relied upon. 
NTRU'TH (s.) a lie, or falſity. 
NTUNEABLE (A.) that has not a regular 
proportion of ſound, that is not capable of 
being made melodious, or harmonious. 
INTWIST (V.) to undo the firands of a 
rope, or open hanks of fille, worſted, &c, 
INVALTL (V.) to y open, to ſhew plainly, 
to uncover or take away the diſguiſe from 
any thing. 
INVA'LUABLE (A.) above eftimation, that 
cannot be equalled, 
INVA'NQUISHED (A.) not ſubdued, con- 
quered, or overcome. 

U'NIFORM (A.) irregular, diſorderly, not 
according to proportion, &c. 
INU'SUAL (A.) ſeom, rate, uncommon. 
* (A.) not to be ſpoke with 
wor 
NWA'LLED (A.) without walls or bounds, 
INWA'RLIKE (A.) contrary to the man- 
den of warriors, ©... © 
NWA'RMED (A.) cold, not made warm, &c. 
NWA'RNED (A.) that has not had notice, 
or warnin : 

WARRANTED (A.) unſecured, that is 
not duly authorized, &c. 

1 (A.) thoughtleſs, beedleſs, care- 


WA'SHEN"(A:) fout that is not 
purified, waſhed, or — 5 

1 (A, that has no notice or 
are t is not dul 4 
looked aft ; 18 W 
NVATERED (A.] a mine, pond, marſb 
&c. that has the water let 1 off 
9 &c. that is aot duly moi ſtened, 


WEA'NED (A.)] '# child that ſtill ſucks, 
of that is not taken from the breaft. | 


UNWRITTEN (A.) that is delivered by 


{ VOGUE (8.) the common or general — 
or 


NVA RIED (A.) indefatigable, continually 
. wk, or ftudy, never tired, c. 


VOr 


of cloth, filk, &c. 
UNWE'DDED (A.) that is not married, or 
that is not too much in love with a thing. 
UNWETLDV (A.) too large, or heavy to be 
* — gee 1092 or uſed. 
E'LCO (A.) diſagreeable, unpleaſant, 
againſt one's defire or inclination, 


UNWHOLE'SOME (A.) that is prejudicial to 


a perſon's health. 
UNWTLLINO (A.) ſet againft a perſon, or 
thing, that has no mind or inclination to do 
a thing, * 
UNWIND (V.) to vnrol or pull off a firing 
&c, that was rolled or wound 28 
or bottom. * 
UNWISE (A.) fooliſh, fly, idle, without 
thought, or conſideration. q 
UNWTFITTING (A.) ignorant, not know- 
ing, &c. 
UNWO'NTED (A.) unuſed, vnaccuftom- 
ed, &c. ; : . 
UNWO'RN (A.) new, without being uſed, or 
worn, | 
CHER (A.)] that does not deſerve 
thing. | , 
UNWOU”'ND (A.) that lies looſe, or not 
up into balls or rolls, 


UNWOU'NDED (A) whale, that bas 


hurt, wound, or impe 
UNWRI'NKLE (V.) to pull out, or ſmooth 
creaſes. marks, or wrinkles of cloth, filk,&c.. 


word of mouth, or that is not ſet down in 
writing. 

UNWROU'GHT (A.) that is not manufac- 
tured, made up, or wrought. 

UNYO'KE (V.) to looſen, or take from # 
burden or yoke. 

VOCA*'BULARY (S.) a word-book, or col- 
lection of the moſt uſeful words in a lan- 
guage, in order to learn the names of perſons 
and things, 

VO CAL (A.] ſomethiog belonging or apper- 
taining to the voice. 

VQCA'TION (s,) the trade or employment 
that a perſon follows for a livelihood ; in Di- 
winty, this term is appropriated to fiznify 
the grace of our calling to the Chriſtian faith 
and religion. 

VO'CATIVE (A.) that belongs to ſpeech, 
calling to a perſon. 

VOCIFERA'TION (S.) a loud noiſe, bawl- 
ing, or crying out, 

VOCI'FEROUS (A.) noiſy, loud, bawling. 


tion, eſteem, or value, that any per 
thing has. | ; 
VOICE (S.) the noiſe or, found that proceeds 
from the mouth of any creature, eſpecially 
of a human one; alſo the general approbation 
of a multitude ; alſo the vote, or tight of 
voting a perſon has at any publick election, 
&c. among the Jews, there was a preterr. 
natural way, by which God diſcover * 


%, 


UNWEA'VE (A.) to pull out, or undo a Sur 
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DO / 


VOL 
if after the ceafing of 


ately join ſeveral ſounds together to form one 
intelligent word or phraſe. 

Jnarticulate VOVCES (S.) are fuch as only 
make a noiſe, but are not formed into words, 
as the barking of dogs, the bleating of ſheep, 

1 275 of birds, &c. . 

A.) empty, or deprived of ſomething 
at fe ws. annulled, or of no force. ö 

VOID (v.) to empty, or go out, to evacuate 
by vomit, fiege, urine, &c. alſo to cancel, 
OVDABLE (A.) that may be mints ſet 

VOTrDA that ma 
afide, or made of no force. ? 

VOTDANCE G.) the revoking, ſetting aſide, 
or emptying any place or thing. 

VOTDER (S.) an inſtrument or baſket at a ta- 
ble to take away the plates, knives, &c. 

VO'LANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, for a bird 
expreſſed flying; fo in War, a moveable camp 
is called a camp vnlart. 

VO'LARY or VO'LERY (S,) a room or large 
cage for a great number of birds of different 
forts, to be in together, and where they have 
room to fly about freely. 

VOLATILE (A.) airy, light, that flies away, 
VO'LATILENESS or VOLATILITY (S. 
the property of any thing that is apt to fly 

in ſteam or vapour, &c. 

VO'LATILES (S.) all forts of living crea- 
tures that fly in the air. 

VO'LATILIZING or VOLATILIZA'TION 
8.) the making fixed bodies into a fine, 
btle vapour or ſpirit, 

VOLCANO (S.) a mountain from whence 
large quantities of fire are diſcharged, of 
which there are many in the ſeveral parts of 
the world. 

VOLITION (S.) the act of willing or deter- 
mining any particular action by choice. 

VO'LLEY (S.) a great noiſe or ſhout of many 
people, or number of words; alſo the diſ- 
charge of the muſkets of a company of fol- 
ders at one time. 

VO'LUBLE (A.) fluent, or ready of ſpeech, 

= has a ſonorous rolling manner of ſpeak - 

VO'LUBLENESS or VOLUBTLITY (S.) 
ickneſs, readineſs, or fluentneſs of ſpeech, 

VOLUME S.) ſo much printing or writing 
as is proper to be bound up in one book. 

VOLU'MINOUS (A.) large, extenſive, big, 

© fpoken of a book that contains many ſheets, 


or quires, &c. 
VOLU'MNUS (8.) a Pages deity, who was 
© faid ta rule and govern mens defires and paſ- 
+ Hons, and incline them to virtue; the women 
"- adored a goddeſs for the ſame purpoſe, and 
| both were adored by the Raman as favoura- 
ble to matrimony, in maintaining a good cor- 


. 


VOT 


among | VO'LUNTARY (A.) freely, without og. v01 
pulfion, by choice, &c. you 
VOLUNTARY (S.) in Muſt, is an one, vou 
ture or deſcant made extempore, or ain plai Wal 
without having been wrote down or precan- into 
poſed. vob 
VOLUNTIE'R or VOLUNTEE'R ($,) a. or p 
that enters willingly, readily, or unforced ing vou” 
any affair; and in an Army, thoſe gentiens or ſ. 
who without having any certain poſt or en. VoUC 
ployment, attempt or aſſiſt in the med ha. yield 


rardous expeditions to gain honour or preſy. pleal 


ment. vob 
VOLU'PTAS 68.) the goddeſs of pleature, « cond 
ſenſual gratifications, whoſe ftatue wa vos 
queen ſeated upon a fine ſeat, with Vine u parti 
her feet. form 
VOLU'PTUARY (s.) one wholly taken y, VO 
or pleaſed with the ſatisfaction or gratificatia folem 
of the ſenſes, be do 
VOLU'PTUOUS (A.) ſenſual, delighted MN o—W 
external gratifications, &c. or carnal ple afſura 
ſures, VOW' 
VOLU'PTUOUSNESS (S.) zu manner d that 
ſenſuality, as eating, drinking, and all che them! 
gratifications of the ſenſes, there, 
VOLU'TE (S.) an ornament to the cipita d WX. 4 
three of the orders of Architecture, confiſing the i 
of a ſcroll neatly carved at the angles or ar they f 


ners of the capitals. 
VO'MIT (S.) in Phyfick, is proper medica 
that excite a diſcharging th: ſtomach at thy 


OVA. 


mouth of what lies there, and breeds dia- 
ders, &c. P (Par 
VO'MIT (v.) to ſpue, or caft up what wait bed, o 
the ſtomach at the mouth, by occafioning 1 PBRA 
violent and inverſe motion of the ventrick, twit, 1 
by irritating and contracting the fleſhy fb BRA 
towards the left orifice, and ſo emptying ii ng, © 
by the mouth; and this proceeds from mim any thi 
cauſes, ſuch as great or hard drinking, u- HOL 
ſons, emeticks, &c. rage, o. 
VORA'CIOUS ( A.) greedy, ravenous, * . ment. 
vouring, eating, or feeding gluttonouſly, & PHOL 
VORA'CITY or VOR A'CIQUSNESS N tradeſm 
the nature of a devourer, &c. furnitur 
VO'RTEX (s.) ſuppoſed fyſtems of pri HO'lL 
air or celeſtial matter, which according # 7 — 
Cartefius move round about like a whirl-pou PLAN 
which having no void interſtices between tt — 6 
particles, is ſuppoſed to carry the planets» "ON {F 
- the ſun ſlower — os, according i 2 
t are nearer or far rom its cents | ay 
alſo any ſudden whirlwind, or violent mn PPERM 
motion in the air, a. 
VO'TARESS (S.) a woman that has © ING] 
herſelf by a vow to do ſome religious zd —— 
VO'TARY (S.) one under the obligation d — week 
religious vow z alſo one that applies km pp bg co 
— renuoully or carneftly to tudy i le I 
neſs, &c. y | | 
VOTE (V.) to ſpeak for or in behalf of 1 
perſon or thing; alſo to chuſe or cle ral — 


ſon into an office, by voting or ſpeakinf 


VOTE (S.) a voice, order, advice, cm 


| 


or opinion, vo vn 


UPR 
vO'TIVE (A.) belonging or appertaining to a 


VOUCH (v.) to affirm, aſſure, maintain, 


warrant; Kc. in Law, it is to call a perſon 
into court to make good his warranty. 
VOU'CHER (s.) an evidence, confirmation, 
or proof of any thing. : ; 
VOU'CHING (S.) affirming, ſpeaking for, 
or ſaying a thing is true, &c. 
VOUCHSA'FE (V.) to comply with, or 
yield, to condeſcend, to grant, permit, or be 
pleaſed to do, Bec, . 
VOUCHSA'FING (5) prantioh, complying, 
condeſcending, or ſtooping to, - 
VOUSSOIRS (S.) in ArchiteFure, are the 
particular ſtones that compoſe, make, or 


be done. 

VOW G6.) a religious promiſe, oath , or ſolemn 
aſſurance. 

VOWELS (S.) certain letters in the alphabet 

that have a peculiar ſound and Ggnificancy of 

themſelves, without the addition of any o- 

theres; which with us are the five following, 

viz. a, e, i, o, 2; it is to be noted, that 

the i a2d z are ſometimes conſonants, when 

they ſtand before another ve in the ſame 

fyllable, as in www, judge, Ec. 

OV AGES.) a j or paſſage by fea. 

OY'AGING (S.) going from one place, 

kingdom, or country to another by ſea. 

'P (Part.) above, on high, aloft ; alſo out of 

bed, or riſen. 

/PBRAVD (V.) to reflect upon a perſon, to 

twit, reproach, or revile. 

PBRAIL DING (S.) reflecting, reviling, twit- 

ting, or reptoaching a perſon with, or for 

any thing. | 

PHO'LD v. L to ſupport, favour, encou- 
rage, or maintain a perſon, affair, or argu- 
ment. 

/PHO'LDER or UPHO'LSTERER (S.) a 

tradeſman that make beds, and all forts of 

furniture thereunto belonging. 

HOLDING G.) keeping, maintaining, en- 

ccuraping, ſupporting, &c. 

LAND (S.) the high ground, the moun- 
tainous or rifing part of a cuugtiy. | 

IPON {Part.) over, &c. 

— (A.) ſuperior in dignity, or higuct in 

place, 


PPERMOST (S.) the higbeſt in dignity and 
dlece. 


PPINCHAM- (S.) in Rutlandſbire, a pretty 
compact country - ton, that has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Lan- 
Gn 69 computed, and 9o me. ſured miles. 
PPISH (A.) proud, elevated. h-vghty, &c. 
PRICHT (A.) Rtraight, even, perpendicu- 
kr; honeft, fincere, hearty, true, &. 
PRIGHT 6% the front or fote-ſide of a 


RT 
UPRISING. (S.) the getting up, or cotni 
out of a cloud, or from —— 
like the fur in the morning. res 
U'PROAR (S.) a great noiſe, confuſion, or 
diſorder, a tumult, quarrel, or hurly- burly- 
U'PSHOT (S.) the end or determination of a 
matter. TI 
U'PSIDE (S.) chat fide that lies * 
UPSI'TTING. (S.) ſpoken of women in their 
b, beginnintz to ſit up or leave their 


U*PSTART (S.) one that is by ſome uncom+ 
mon method brought from a low to a great 
fortune, that behaves himſelf proudly; im- 
periouſly, or wantonly. N 

UPTON (S.) in Meraflenſbire, is a very an- 
cient „ and is now à noted town upou 
the Severn, over which it has a good bridge 3 
the market is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant 
from London 83 computed, and 101 mea» 
ſured miles. | 

U'PWARD (part.) above or beyond the pre- 
ſent place or time. | | 

URA'NIA (S.) one of the Muſes, faid ta be 
the inventreſs of aftronomy, and repriſented 
by a beautiful lady, cloathed with an azure 
robe, and her head adorned with a coronet. of 
ftars, holding in her right-hand the celeſtial 
globe, and in her left the terreſtrial one. 

URANO'SCOPIST (S.) an aſtronomer, or ob- 
ſerver of the ftars, and other heaven/y bodies 

URANO'SCOPY (S.) aſtronomy, or the ſei- 
ence that contemplates and demonſtrates the 
motions, diſtances, appearances, changes; 
eclipſes, &c. of the heavenly bodies. 

URBAMNE (A.) humane, tender, good-natur'd, 
compaſſionate, genteel, civil, courteous, . &c. 

URBA'NITY (C) good breeding, civility, gen- 
tleman-ike behaviour, tenocerneſ(s, &c. 

U'RCHIN (S.) a little boy or girl; alſo a 
hedge-hog, &c- . 

URE (S.) cuſtom, uſe, &c. 6 

U'RETER (S.) a fiſtulous, membranons veſ- 
ſel, proceeding from both reins, and opens 
between the men:branes of the bladder, thro* 
which the urine paſſes from the reins to the 
bladder. 1 

URETHRA or FI'STULA. (S,) the paſſage 

or veſſel through which the urine K dif- 

charged by men by I ages ard alfa, the 
convey — of the ſeed, the jeminal veſſels 
emptying themie ves into it by two {mall 
holes at the beginuing of it. 

that procure. ge 


U'RETICKS (S.) medicines 
extite urige. 48 
URGE (V.) to move or re Pro- 

voke, ſtir up, or excite; alla to make angry, 

or diſpleaſe. „ 
U'RGENCY.. or URGENTN RSS. (S] the 
eagervels or cargeſineſ vh̊rrew N any thing 
is preſſed, .inforced, ot z:quuey 3 flo the, ne- 
cefhity or importunity for Gig 2 hing pre- 
ſentiy or imme ately; „ 
U'RIM and THU MMI S.) A abtÞer- 
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ral building,” or the "draught or mode! 
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what this was among the ancient e, — 
no certainty can be come at by all that has 

been hitherto done; the whole that can be 
come at is, that it was ſome way or other of | 


obtaining an anſwer from God upon extraor- | 


dinary oceafions, and that the high-prieft on- 
Iy was the officiating miniſter in this ceremo- 
ny, and that whenever it was performed, he 
was dreſſed in all his pontifical ornaments, 
and never performed it for a private perſon or 


occaſion, but only for the king, the prefident | 


of the ſanhedrim, the of the army, 
c. and "always upon ſomet bing relating to 
the comman welfare of the church or ſtate. 


U'RINAL {S. ) a bottle or glaſs made or uſed | 


to put or contain the urine of a fick perſon 
in, by which ſome mountebanks pretend to 
know the diſorder of the patients, and to be 
able to apply proper remedies zccordingly, 
which in many caſes is altogether impoſſible, 


though fomething relating to the generaVcon- | 


Kitution may be gueſſed. 

U'RINARY (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
urine, | 

U'RINE (S.) volgarly called pifs, or that ſe- 
rous excrement or water which is diſcharged 
through the urethra. 

U'RINOUS (A.) f6milar to, fulbof, or par- 
taking of the nature of urine. 

URN (S.) a veſſel uſed by the ancients for ſe- 
vera] purpoſes ; ſometimes they put the names 
of thok that were to fight at the publick 
ſhews into them, and fo drew them out by 
lots; ſometimes they threw their votes into 
them at publick elections of magiſtrates ; 
and ſometimes the judges put their written 
opinions upon extraorcinary occaſions, that ſo 
the jadgment of the mejority of the bench 
might be collected; but the greateſt and 
moſt frequert uſe was to put the aſhes of the 
dead in after their bodies were burnt. Pheſe 
urns were ſometimes put under tomb - ones, 
or within vaults or graves ; and fometimes 
kept in the houſes, Theſe arm were generally 
made of earth, but ſome emperors, &c. have 
had them of gold, ſilver, marble, &c. they 
were ordinarily ſhaped like our flower - pots, 
or china jars; alſo the name of a Roman 
meaſure, containing about one of our fitkins. 

UROCRITE'RIUM (S.) the cafting of urine, 
or the giving or making of judgments upon 
-diſcaſes by that method. 

U'ROMANCY (S.) the divining, gueſſing, or 
forming a judgment by a perſon's urine. 

RO SCO (s.) che art of cafting water, or 
' framing a judgment of the ſtate of health a 


perſon js in from the fight of- their water. ; 
U*RSUELINES S.) an order of nuns that go- | 


vern themſelves by the Arguſftrne rule. 

Vs (s.) we that are now preſent, &c. | 
USAGE (S.) the mode, manner, or euftom 
of doing ony thing formerly, or now. 
D*SANCE- (S.) a quantity of time allowed to 


UTE 
to the ſame day of the month following ; 
he bill is drawn on ; as, fu Fry ws 
the 5th of F „the uſance will be out 
the 5th of March, Cc. but if the bil be 
drawn from Holland upon Landis, it is twy 
months ; and from veer places according ty 
their diftance 3 but from Ireland, it is com- 
monly 21 days after fight or time of preſent. 
tion for payment, though theſe rules are nt 
always ſtrictly obſerved, but the time is mor 
or leſs, as the parties may agree, or the u- 
gency of the occaſion may require, 
USE (V) to occupy, employ, or praftiſe 
USE (S.) the purpoſe, deſign, or intent for 
which a thing is made; alſo the practice c 
employment of a perſon or thing ; alſo the 
common ſenſe or meaning of a word, &, 
U'SEFUL- (A.) convenient, ſuitable, proger, 
neceſſary, commodious, beneficial, &c, 
U'SHER (S.) an aſſiſtant or under maſter in 1 
ſchool ; alſo an officer that attends perſons if 
diſtinftion, 
U'SHER (V.) to introduce, make way for, 


bring into any plate. 

USK {S.) — fire, ſituate on a fh 
of the ſame name, a large, well-built town, 
of ſtone houſes, that has two good market 
weekly, wiz. on Monday and Friday; di- 
tant from London 108- computed, and 15 
meaſured miles. 

USQUEBAU'GH (S.) a cordial dram, or fh 
rit, firſt made in Ireland. 

U'SFION (S.) an actual burning or ſearing, a 
in Surgery or Farriery; allo the calcining of 
medicines, &c, 

U SVAL (A.) cuſtomary, ordinary, frequent 

U'SURER (S.) one who lends money upon in- 
tereſt ; but commonly means ſuch as makea 
trade of it, and generally take larger pre- 
miums or rates for the ſum lent than tie 
law allows; a covetous, hard-hearted, griping 
wretch. 


Lad 


| USU'RIOUS (A.) griping, tovetous, like th 


or after the manner of uſurers. 

USU RP (V.) to take or ſeize upon a kingdony 
Sc. to which a perſon has no right or pretes 
fron, to force or thruſt one's ſelf into pola- 
fion, power, or authority, * 

USURPA'TION (s.) the act of taking, hls 
ing, and exerciſing that authority to which 
perſon has no title or equitable right. 

USU'RPER (s.) one who thruſts himſelf w 
juſtly into power, authority, &c. 


| U'SURY (S.) ſometimes means the amount # 


intereſt of a ſum of money over and abot 
the principal or fum lent, whether leni 
illegal, moderate or extottionate ; and (ons 
times the practice of lending money for 
fake of the advantage ariſing therefrom ; 
generally an extravagant gain is intendel 
the word. 

U'TAS (S.) in Law, ſignifies the au 
after, or following any of the terms 0 


my # foreign bill of exchange in, after the 
Ute" thereof, unc an inland billy is 0 


; 


tivals. 8 
VTENIL (5.) ay neceſſary or 0 


abhlutely 

TO'XE 
monly ca 
Iraitfyl, 

hereof a 
Feed abund 
ngs of th 
narket- pl. 

e marke 
b the gre 


ep, ſyi. 


UTT 
1 or tool, with which a does 
any buſineſs, as a pen to write with, Kc. in 
War, thoſe things that a hoſt is obliged to 
furniſh a ſoldier with in bis quarters, are called 
otenfili, which are a bed with ſheets and pro- 
per covering, a pot, a glaſs, or cup to drink 
out of, a diſh, a place at the fire, and a, 


candle. 
U'TIBLE (A.) capable or fit to be uſed. 
UTILITY (S.) benefit, advantage, uſefulneſs, 
UTLAWRY or OU'TLAWRY (S.) a judi- 
cial proceſs or ſentence pronounced againſt 
thoſe who contemptuouſly refuſe to appear in 
2 law-covrt after due notice given, and writs: 
iſſued for that purpoſe, with an exigent and 
mation awarded thereupon ;3 formerly 
thoſe under this ſentence might be killed or 
put to death by any man, without being 
11 called to _— for the * a8 oc _ in 
the beginning of the reign o rd III. 
hs to prevent inhumanity, and the ſheddiog 
Chriſtian blood, the judges reſolved it was un- 
* luuful for any man but the ſheriff only, 
, having a lawful warrant therefore to put to 
_ death, or kill any outlawed perſon, though 
— the cauſe of the ovtlawry was for felony, and 
* thoſe that did, ſhould be puniſhed with the 
; ſame pains and penalties, as for the killing 
7 oh another perſon, and fo the law remains to 
this day, 
or f 'TMOST (A.) the greateſt power, ability, 
or {kill that a perſon can exhibit, 
1 /TO'PIA (S.) an imaginary country, or king- 
com ſuppo ſed to be governed by more perfect 
laws and regulations than the preſent ſtate of 
things will admit of, 
TTER (A.) the laſt, greateſt, moſt abſo - 
lute part of any thing. N 
TTER (V.) to ſpeak, ſpread abroad, ſel), 
vend, or diſperſe, 
F (A.) chat may, or can be 
p Ken o 


'TTERANCE (s.) , or the way or 
mode of ſpeaking ; alſo the offering or ex- 
poſing any commodity to ſale. 

TITER BARRISTERS (S.) the puiſneys, 
or younger council, that are admitted plead- 
ers in a court of law, who ſtand without the 
rail, or bar of the court. 

TTEREST or U'TTERMOST (A.) the 
fartheſt or moſt diſtant part of any country. 
TTERING (S.) ſpeaking, offering or ex- 
ping any thing to ſale. 

ITERLY (Part.) quite, entire, wholly, 
idſolutely, poſitively. 

[OXETER (S.) in Staffordſbire, com- 
monly called Utcefler, fituate upon a fine, 


ts | 
Src be Fruitfyl, gently riſing ground, at the bottom 
Ene irreof are many fine, rich meadows, that 


Feed abundance of cattle z and tho' the build- 
"gs of this town are but ordinary, yet the 
paket-place is very neat and convenient, and 
e market, which is weekly on Wedneſday, 
_ . the greateſt in all theſe parts, for cattle, 


P, ſyine, butter, cheeſe, corn, and Y 


UVU 


forts of proviſions ; diſtant from Londen 104 
compnted, and 126 meaſured miles. 

VU*'LCAN (S.) among the Poets, called the 
god of ſubterranean fire, and aſteemed the 
preſident over metals, ſaid to be the ſon of 
Jupiter and Juno, but upon his being deform- 
ed, he was kicked out of heaven by Jupiter, 
by the fall from whence be became lame ; he 
married Venus, but ſhe having no great affec · 
tion for him, kept company with Mars, &c. 
many other ſtrange and fabulous ſtories are 
invented of him, but the truth ſeems to be, 
that he was a prince of Lay, who carefully 
improved the cigging and diſcovering of 
mines, and preparing and refining of metals, 
&c. he is repreſented wearing a ſcarlet robe 
with an anvil, &c. by his fide. 

VU'LGAR (A.) coarſe, ordinary, mean, un- 
g-nteel, &c. 

VU*LGAR (S.) the mob, rabble, or common, 
ignorant, unlearned le. 

VU'LGATE (s.) the eirl of the common o'd 
Latin tranſlation of the Bible, ſaid to be done 
from the Hebrezo about the latter end of the 
fourth century, and the beginning of the 
fifth, which the council of Trent authorizes 
as the only true verfion, and the papes Sixrus 
V. and Clement VIII. took much pains to 
have publiſhed correct ; the firſt was publiſhed 
in 1590, but upon examination it was found 
imperiect, and therefore in 1592, another 
edition was publiſhed, which is looked upon 
as the madel of all that have been printed 
ſince ; and it is this edition that the church of 
Rome holds authentick, and agreeable to the 
determination of the council of Trent, tho* 
the moſt ſkilful and learned divines of that 
church acknowledge there are ſeveral faults 
fill remaining, but fay that the correctors 
had good reaſons not to amend them at that 
time. 

VU'LNERABLE (A.) capable of being pierced 
or wounded, 

VU'LNERARY (S.) a medicine proper for, or 
good againſt the danger of a wound, 


VU"LPINARY or VU*LPINE (A.) cunning, | 


ſubtle, crafty, in a fox-like manner, &c. 

VU'LTURE (S.) a large bird of prey, de- 
clared unclean in Moſes's catalogue; they are 
ſaid to feed upon human fleſh, for which rea- 
ſon the ancients eſteemed them birds of ill 
omen, except the Romans, who had the con- 
trary opinion of them. 

VU'LTURINE (A.) rapacious, eruel, &c. of 
the nature, or like to a vulture. 

U'VULA (S.) the cover of the wind- pipe; it 


hangs betwixt the two glandules, called amyg- / 


dale, above the chiok of the laryox, and. is 
a proceſs from a ſubſtance ſeeming'y glandu- 
lous, ſpougy, and red, of an oblong, roundiſh 
figure, in the upper part thicker, and ending 
obtuſely in an acute; its uſe is to attemperate 
the air, and to prevent the drink falling upon 
the noſtrils ; ſometimes it ſticks out too far, 
by reaſon of the humours that fall upon ity 
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| WAFT (V.) to row, teck, or fail a boat, 


WAG 

* © which cannot return by the lymphatick veſ- 
ſele, which oceafions that diſoder vulgarly 
_- called the falling down of the palate. 
"UXBRIDGE (S.) in Middleſex, a large, plea- 
© fant market-town, on the great road to Ox- 
- ford, well inhabited, and full of inns, and 
particularly famous for a great number of 
©, gentlemens, &c. houſes, and fine feats, in and 
near it; the market is weekly well ſupplied 
on Thurſday ; it is governed by two bailiffs, 
two conſtables, and four tything-men, called 
-  headboroughs ; diftant from London 15 com- 
+ puted, and 18 meaſured miles. 
UXO'RIOUS (A.) very wifiſh; alſo fond of, 
toying, playing, or wantoning with a wife, 
VYE or VIE (V.) to ſtrive, contend with, 
to endeavour to outdo or excel another in 
art, &ę. 


Vw 


S the 21ſt letter in our alphabet, and one of 
thoſe called a conſonant, not uſed or known 
among the ancients, nor among many of the 
moderns, except the Germans and their imi- 
tators, as the EngliÞ, Sc. among us, it 
loſes its ſound when wrote before an r, as 
rang, wright, Sc. and after an e, as 
cow, &c. 

WA'BBLE (v.) to go round irregularly, like a 
top almoſt down, or ſpent in ſpinning ; to 
move or wriggle diſorderly like a kite that 
flies unſteadivy, &c. 

WAD (S.) a handful of hay, hemp, ſtraw, &c. 
that is rammed upon the top of gun- powder 
in a piece of ordnance. 

WA'DDING (S.) a thin, coarſe, woollen ma- 

_ nufa& ure, made to line mens morning-gowns, 
the plaits of their coats, &c. 

WA'DDLE (V.) to walk or go ſideling like a 

- duck, | 

WA'DDLES (S.) the teſticles of a cock. 

WADE (V.) to paſs, walk, or go through a 

river, pond, or other water that is but ſhal- 


low, 
WA'FER (S.) a thin cake or paſte dried, uſed 
to ſeal letters with, &c, alſo to eat; and a- 
mon the Roman Catholicks, it is a cake ſealed 
or ſtamped with a lamb, and which is conſe- 
crated and given in the ſacrament to the laity, 
both as bread and wine. 
WAFT (S.) in the Sea Language, ſigniſies a 
© guardianſhip, convoy, &c. allo any thing for 
a ſignal to have the boat eome on board; alſo 
d ſignal of diftreſs known by hanging ſome- 
"thing on the main ſtay 


1 


hip, &c. croſs a riyer, ſea, &c. 


WAG (u.) to move, fiir, ſhake, &. 
WAG. (8.), 39 arch, merry, unlucky fel'ow, a 


WAI 
thing; alſo one king or nation to beg c WA 
enter upon, or declare war apainſt anothe te 
| and in Law, it is giving ſecurity for the n., al 
formance of any thing. 2 an 
WA'GER (3) ſum of money depoſited, « die 


a contract inade about the doing, or nat &. Wal 


ing any thing; and in Law, it is offering y mu 
take an oath that the proſecuted perſon ij 6 at | 
indebted the fum for which he is ſued, WAI 
WA'GES (S.) the ſalaty, premium, um fak 
hire, &c. that any one does, or contra b fufi 
receive for his labour, ſervice, &c. not 


WA'GGERY or WA'GGISHN £$g (S) tr, not 
lery, ſporting, mirth, froliek ſomeneſz, &. WAI“ 
WA'GGING (S.) ſtirring, moving, ſhakice 


| 1 
&c. as a dog does his tail, &c. 1 
WA'GGISH (A.) ſportive, unlucky, wat, to re 
frolirkiome, humourous, merry, &c. WAK 


WA'GGLE (V.) to joggle or move backend the 
and forwards when it ought to be firm ay path 
tight, like a nail that is looſe, &c. ſailor 

WA'GGON (S.) a large cart with four wheel, quant 
to convey goods, merchandize, perſons, . 
from place to place, eſpecially long journey; 

WA'GGONAGE (S.) the hire, premium, « 

reward paid for the uſe of a waggon, 

WA'GGONER (S.) the perſon that crix n 

directs a waggon, &c. and among the 4b» 

mmers, it is a northern conſtellation, ala 
alſo Charles's wain. 

WA'GTAIL (S.) the name of a bird renah 

able for the frequent motion of its tail; alh 

the character of a looſe woman. 

WAIF (S.) a thing loſt, which in time pf, 
was judged to belong to the finder by the bs 
of nature, but now by the law of nations 
the prince, or lord of the fee ; but if te 
owner ſhall claim it within a year ard 1 
it ſhall be reſtored to him again; but we 
moſt properly is when a thief having fun 
goods, and being purſued, leaves the go 
hind him to further his eſcape ; lg dt 

+ that are Joſt or ſtrayed from their pro 
feeding places. 

WAI'FARING or . WAY'FARING (5; 

journeying, travelling, going from plac 
lace 


p . 
WALL (V.) to bemoan, lament, ſorrow far, 
WAIN (S.) a cart or waggon, eſpecially id 
a3 are drawn by oxen, 
WAINFLEET (S.) in Lineolnſbire, 2 wh 
compacted town, in the fenny parts, near tt 
ſea, famous for its fine ſree-ſchool ; its 
ket is weekly on Saturday; diſtant ima 
Lordm 102 computed, and 124 meln 
miles, | 
WAINSCOT or WAINSCOTTING (5 
ſometimes means the timber or plan 
to line rooms with; and ſometimes de 
of a room ſo lined. | 
WAI'NSCOT v.) to line the wa'ls o fdr 
tions of rooms with boards framed, ® 
handſomely put together, 
WAIT (v.) to ftay, tarry for, ot ates 


Wasen warts 


«0808, Seo, 
WAGE (.) to lay a bet or wager about any | 


WAL 


tends upon another; alſo the name given to 
2 board or ſilver plate uſed to put glaſſes on, 
and bring the wine, beer, &c. to perſons at 
dinner, &c. 

WAIT ES (S.) in corperate Towns, are a ſet of 
muſicians that attend upon the mayor, &c. 
at publick proceſſions, feaſts, &c. 

WAIVE (S.) a woman that is left out, or for- 
faken by the law, for contemptuouſly re- 
fuſing to appear when ſued in law ; but the is 
not called an out-law, becauſe women are 

not ſworn in leety to the king. | 

te. WAI'WARD (A.) peeviſh, croſs, froward, 


Alz moroſe, unruly, &c, 
KE (v.) to watch or forbear from ſleep, 
aut, to ronle, excite, or awake. 
WAKE (S.) at Sea, is the ſmooth water which 
kund the ſhip doth make aftern her ſhewing the 
m path of the ſhip, from whence the ſkilful 


ſailor is able to make a judgment of what 
quantity of way the ſhip makes, &c. alſo a 
country feaſt uſually obſerved the Sunday next 
after the ſaint's day to whom the pariſh- 
church was dedicated, 

VA'KEFIELD (S.) in the Ve. Riding of 
Virkſbire, is a large, handſome, well- built, 
rich town, full of the clothing-trade and 
people ; the river Calder runs through it, and 
by its being navigable occafions the trade to be 
a great deal more eafily carried on than other- 
wiſe it could bez ſo it is commonly reported 
there are more people in this town than in 
Yirk city ; the church is exceeding beautiful, 
and has the higheſt ſpire of any church in 
theſe parts; it has alſo a magnificent bridge 
oxer the river, upon which is built a fine 
chapel by Edward IV. in memory of the fa- 
tal battle that was fought here, in which his 
father was ſlain upon the ſpot ; there are two 
markets weekly, wiz, on Thurſday for all 
ſorts of proviſions, and Friday for woollen 
cloths, which are made in and near this 
town in great abundance ; diſtant from Lon- 
dn 133 computed, and 172 meaſured miles. 
JA'KEFUL (A.) ſoon rouzed from fleep, not 
inclined to much ſleep or drow ſineſa. 
ATEN (S.) in Efex, commonly called 
Soffrn-Walden, from the great quantity of 
fatfron that has grown there within the three 
laſt centuries, it not being known in England 
till Edward IIId's time, and now is ſaid to 
exceed all that grows in any otber part of 
the world; it was incorporated by king Ed- 
word VI. and is governed by a mayor and 
24 aldermen, out of whom is yearly choſen 
a treaſurer, whois the head officer for that 
er, and two chamberlains, for his aſſiſ- 
anis, &c- the market is weekly on Satur- 
J, which is a very pleatiful one; diſtant 
wn Linden 3.5 computed, and 42 meaſured 
ALES (S.) once a famous and diſtinct king- 
n. but now. only a principality belonging 


WAITER (S.) a ſervant or perſon that at- | 


Exland, bounded og ann. 
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WAI. 


except on the eaſt, where it joins to Exgland 
formerly it extended eaſtward as 3 


4 


and ſhut them up in the mountains by a great 
a's Dike, which parted E- 


dike, called 
land from Wales. Harold enacted, that if 
any Welſbman was found with a weapon in 


his hand on this file the ſaid dike, he ſhould 
have his right-hand cut off ; this ditch reach- 
ed about 100 miles, wiz. from where the 
Wye falls into the Severn to Cheſter, the re- 
mains whereof are viſible at this day; the in- 
habitants are generally eſteemed men of honeſt 
principles, but very cholerick, trou- 
dle ſome to the Zngl;þ till Hm Viith's 
time, who being born in this kingdom, they 
ſubmitted to as their natural king, whoſe fon 
Henry VIII. by act of parliament made them 
one nation with the Exgliſb, ſubject to the 
ſame laws, capable of the ſame preferments, 
and privileged with the ſame immunities ; he 
alſo eſtabliſhed a court at Ludlow, for the caſe 
of his Welſb ſubjects, which is kept after the 
ſame manner as the king's courts of Yeftmin- 
fer, and have ever fince continued as good 
ſubjects, and hearty defenders of the laws, 
liberties, and religion of their country, as the 
beſt of their fellow ſubjects; their language 
is the old Britiſb, and notwithſtarding their 
long mixture and communication with the 
Engliſh, it remains the leaſt mixed with fo- 
reign words of any language in Europe ; it 
was formerly divided into North Wales the 
moſt barren, Petuit Land more fertile, and 
South Wales the moſt plentiful, each having 
a prince of its own; but now it is divided 


only into North and Sauth Wales, containing 


12 counties, which are about 120 miles from 
north to ſouth, and about 80 from eaſt to 
weſt; it is divided into four circuits for the 
adminiſtration of civil juſtice, and four bi- 
ſhopricks for church government, under the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, containing 1016 
pariſhes, four cities, 55 market-towns, and 
41 caſtles of the old erection. 


WALES (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe ribs or bends 


of planks that lie ſome beyond others, for the 
men to clamber up the ſides, by putting their 
ſeet thereon. 

WALK (V.) to move or go forward upon one's 


feet. 

WALK (S.) a ſpace of ground that a perſon 

goes at one time; alſo a path made commo- 
dious in a garden on purpoſe to walk on. 

WALL (S.) a partition or incloſure for a houſe, 
field, &c. built or made of earth, ftone, or 
bricks, | 

WALL (V.) to build a wall, or incloſe a place 
with earth, ſtone, or bricks, 

WA'LLET (S.] a travelling-bag with two par- 
titions, to render the burden equal on both 
ſides the horſe, | "on * 

WA'LL-EYE (S.) an eye that has a deſect in 
the cryſtalling humour, wheredy the fight is 
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WAL 
moch obſtrucded, and ſometimes wholly ſpoll- 
ed; it is alſo called the pin and web, or a film 
or ſkin that grows over the fight of the eye. 
WA'LLING (S.) a wall or wall work made 
bf earth, bricks, ſtone, &c. , 
WA'LLINGFORD (S.) in Bertfoire, a very 
ancient town, and formerly much noted ; it 
was utterly deftroyed by the Danes in 1006, 
| but was ſoon after rebuilt, and was eſteemed 
a borough in Edward the Confeſſer's time, and 
by ſome called a city, containing 276 houſes ; 
it Had a fine, Rrong caſtle, which is now ut- 
terly demoliſhed, and though not fo magnifi- - 
cent as formerly, yet it is at preſent a large, 
Handſome town, that has in it two principal 
Kreets, in the chief of which is built a! 
+ Handſome town-hall and a market · place, where 
the aſſizes are ſometimes held, and the quar- 


ter · ſeſſions for the borough, which is a diſ- | 


tin& Juridiftion ; it had four churches, two 
of which were entirely demoliſhed in the 
grand rebellion, and a third much damaged, 
fo that they uſe but one conſtantly ; the rents 
and profits of the market and fairs are ſaid to 
be now veſted in the corporation, which con- 
fiſts of a mayor, fix aldermen, &c. the re- 
turn for burgeſſes of this ancient borough, 
which ſends two to parliament, is veſted in 
the mayor, burgeſſes, and commonalty ; there 
are weekly two confiderable markets here, 
ux. on Turſday and Friday; diftant from 
London 38 computed, and 46 meaſured miles. 

WA'LLOONS (S.) the inhabitants of the Spa- 

ni _ countries, commonly called Flan 
s, Co 

WA'LLOP (S.) a roll of fat, or fleſh. 

WA'LLOW (V.) to roll or tumble in the dirt, 
mire, &c. to lve in riotouſneſs, &c. 

WA'LNUT (S.) a large fort of nut, the fruit 
whereof is very pleafant to eat, and the wood of 
the tree eſteemed the fineſt in the world for 
making beautꝭful cabinets, book-caſes, chetts 
of drawers, &c. 

WA'LSALL or WA'LSHALL (S.) in Stof- 
fordſbire, is à good and pleaſant corporate- 
town, fituate upon the top of an hill, go- 
verned by « mayor, &c. in and near this 
town are ſeveral tron mines, which produce 
good iron, which in the town is wrought into 
ſpars, brifle-bits, ſtirrups, buckles, &c. in 
which a confiderable trade is carried on ; the 
market is weekly on Tueſday; diftant from 
London 92 compnted, and 113 meaſured miles, 

WA'LSHAM-NORTH or SWA'LSHAM 
(S.) in Norſk, has a good market weekly 

"on Thurſday ; diftant from London 100 com- 
- puted, and 121 meaſured miles. 

WA'LSINGHAM (S.) in Norfolk, a pretty 

"good town, whoſe market is week ly on Fri- 
day ; diſtant from London 92 computed, and 
116 meaſured miles ; the ſoil about this town 
is noted for its yielding good ſaffron. 

WALTHAM (S.) in E, commenly called 

' Walbam- Abbey, on the river Ley, has a 


| 


WAR 
from Loudon 12 computed, and 13 navy 


m 
WALTHAM ON THE WOULD Yu 
Leiceſterſhire, a mean town, whoſe market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from Loa 
76 computed, and 91 meaſured miles, 
WA'*MBLING (S.) rumbling, or moving 
and down irregularly. ? 
WAN CA.) pale, faint, feeble, &c, 
WAND (S.) a thin ftick, or long ſwitch g 


twig · 
FADED (A.) chairs, Ge. wicker u 


twigge 
do — (V4) to ſtraggle or go about fon 
place to place, without hay 
buſineſs or habitation. dd. 
WANE (S.) the decreaſe or wiſting of wy 
thing, as of the moon when ſhe is pat by 
ſecond quarter, or the full. 
WA'NGATES (S.) the name of a fancy 
channel or ftreight, between the country i 
this name, and the firm land of Maſon, 
the current of whoſe water lies from ef h 
weſt, Which joins the ſeas of Muſory wi 
Tartary, it was firſt diſcovered in 139% h 
the Hollanders ; alſo the name of the li- 
ges from one drift in a mine to another, 
od ing meg: ('S.) the great of jw 


teeth. 
WA'NNESS (S.) polenefs, faintneſi, val 
neſs, & 


, &c. 

WANT (S.) neceſſity, poverty, decem, 
lack, &c. 

WAWNTAGE (S.) in Berkfbire, an u 
ond pretty neat country-town, noted for is 
ing the birth-place of the famous king 4 
fred, who ſeveral times defeated the Dan; 
the market is weekly on Saturday ; diu 
from London 50 computed, and 59 meu 
miles. 

WA'NTING (A.) neceffitous, poor, deficet, 
negligent, carcleſs, &c. 

WANTON (A.) giy, airy, friſky, lis 


vious, &c. 

WA'PENTAKE (8) a diviſion or part ot 
county in ſome places called a hundr;t 
was antiently the cuſtom, that wha d 

one took him the government « tt 
hundred, free fuitors met him ml 
lances, and he deſcending from bis hack, ü 
came up to bim, and he holding bis lt 
upright; ell the reſt in ſign of obelen 
touched it with theirs. 

WAR (S.) the contending or fighting u 
nations, kingdoms, or people, &c. 
WA*RBLE(V.) to ſing in a melodion, ® 
namentsl, trilling manner, like a auf 

bird, &c. 

WARD (S.) ſometimes means a minor, # 
formerly had both bis perſon and elitr 
the king's cuftody till he was 21 yand 
age, and now is uſually under guss! 
the father's appointment, Kc. ſometins! 

means the act or duty of warching 


ARE | 


{mall mesket weekly on Turſday; mana 


publick ways; and ſometiars = 


WAR 


particular magiſtrates and officers belonging 
ko it. 

D (v.) to keep guard or watch, to look 
ES place or perſon ; alſo to 
parry or put off or aſide a paſs or thruſt of a 
ſword, &c. 

WA'RDEN (S.) an officer who is the head or 
r of a college, prifon, office, &c. 
WARDEN PEA'R (S.) a particular fort of 
fit that while raw is very indifferent eat- 
ing, but when baked very agreeably taſted. 
A'RDENSHIP (S.) the duty, office, pow- 


Pl er, or authority of a warden. 
fect A'RDER (S.) a beadie or ſtaff- man who 
keeps guard or watch in the day-time alſo 
if the name of certain officers at the tower of 
* Linden, whole duty it is to wait at the gate, 
and to take an account of all perſons that 
"oo come into it, and alſo to attend ftate priſoners. 
wry 4 /A'RDING (S.) the keeping, defending, 
ſon guarding, or preſerving of or againſt any 
uſb thing that threatens with danger, &c. 
* A'RDMOTE (S.) a meeting of the feveral 
5 offices, &c. at a court, for the managing and 
d the affairs of the ward, or dri 
4 hon they belong to. 
or je [A'RDROBE (S.) a publick place or apart- 
ment for the king's cloaths, veſtments, &c. 
1 alſo any place for the ſame purpoſe belonging 
to private perſons, 
ber A RD-STAFF (S.) the antient name for 
f a conſtable's or — ſtaff. 1 
a ARE (S.) in Hertferdſbire, at preſent 
Pr ſituated in a valley, * fide of the 
king 4 river Ley or Lea, ard conſiſts of one large 
+ Dan; freet about a mile long, and ſeveral back 
ae or lanes which are alſo full of houſes 


4 famous for good inns, and particularly 
dne that has a great bed 12 feet ſquare ; 
here is the river from whence the new-river 
ompany have brought their water, to ſerve 
he greateſt part of the houſes in and about 
Led; here is a good market weekly on 
veſday ; diſtant from Londen 20 computed, 
nd 21 meaſured miles. 


ARE (S.) any fort of goods or commodities 


oor t for merchandize ; allo a ſtoppage or dam 
+ ver; alſo the name of a town, or fur- 
hork, me of a family, 


REHAM (S.) in Dorſeefoire, is efleemed 


geſt town in the whole ſhire, having had 
7 churckes in it, though there are now but 
ree, and they all ſupply'd by one miniſter ; 

now only of two ſtreets croſſing 
another, and t but meanly built, 
dough antiently it had a wall and ditch, 


being choak's up with, fand, dhe trade 
ayed and the town grew poor and thinly 
though it is Qill governed by a 


portion of a. city, hoſpital, Kc. that has 


4 


de antienteſt borough, and was reckoned the } 


4 a ſtrong, caſtle, but. the wall and caſtle | 
now demoliſh 43 ang organ 60x99 
port, which occafio it to. well- 


a \y 


WAR 

mayor, fix capital burgeſſes, 12 commen- 
council men and their »fliftants z the mayor, 
recorder, and preceding mayor, are juſtices of 
the peace; they ſend two members to parlia« 
ment, who are choſe by all the inhabitants 
that pay ſcot and lot ; diſtant from Londen 
go computed, and 106 meaſured miles. 

WA'RFARE (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
military = FF) a being at war. 

WA'RINESS (S.) prudential caution, 
or neceſſary obſervation. 2 

WA'RLIKE (A.) after the manner of thoſe 
that are at war, bold, ſtout, couragious, &c. 

WARM (V.) to take away the cold that is in 
or about any thing, to heat; alſo to chaſe or 
make , &c, 

WARM (A.) of a temperate degree of heat z 
alſo eager, reſolute, paſſionate, &. 

WA'RMISTER (s.) in Wiltſhire, commonly 
called Warminſler, is a very ancient town, 
that enjoyed great privileges ; it is now noted 
for the vaſt quantities of corn that are week- 

| 2 to its market on Saturday ; diſtant 

5 London 8o computed, and 100 meaſured 
m * 1 

WARMTH (S.) a moderate degree of heat; 
alſo paſſion, eagerneſs, &c, 

WARN (V.) to give a perſon notice, to tell 
before-hand, to adviſe of danger, &c. alſo 
to cite or ſummons a perſon into a law- 
court, &c. 

WARP (V.) to bend, caſt, or make crooked; 
alſo to draw out into a great length, as the 
warp of a weaver's piece of work, &c. and 
in the Sea Language, it is to have an anchor 
faſtened to a great rope to draw a ſhip-over 2 
bar in ſhallow water, &c. 

WARRANT or WA'RRANTIZE (V.) to 
give ſecurity for the performance of a law- 
contract, to aſſure a perſon of the truth or 
fincerity of any thing, &c. 

WA'RRANT (S.) a written order by which a 
perſon acts authoritatively in affairs that he 

| could not without it, 

WA'RRANTABLE (A.) lawful, that may 

be defended or juftified. 

'WA'RRANTY (S.) a deed of ſecurity for the 

performance of any contract, &c. 


fur Nang 8.) ſometimes means a place for 


preſerving and ſtoring fiſh in the midſt of a 
} river; and ſometimes a place privileged for 
the keeping of conies, hates, partridges, phea- 


after a _ Tos a 1 
WA'RRINGT ( Lancaſhire, on 

river Merſey, over which is » e Bowe 

bridge, is an old, large, populous town 

full of good country tradeſmen ; the lion 

manufacture, called huck-a- back, is carried on 
| here; it is alſo noted for excellent malt; the 
market is weekiy on Wedneſday; diflant 
| _- Lande 136 computed, and 132 mea» 


. 


q ſagts, &c. . 
WA'RRENER (s.) one who keeps or looks 


red miles, 
A'RRIOR of WA'RRIER (s.) „ folder 


tl. 
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WAS 
cet in Heilful in wer, and ready and willing 
to fight; & . "i | 
WART-{S.) an hard excreſcence that ariſes in 


+ v the ſkinor, 1 ; 
WARWICK (s.) in Warwickfpire, is the 


_. couity-tovwn, and has been à very ancient 


. -» corporation, that ſends two burgeſies to par- 
_ » Jament z by- tbe lest charter granted them, 
they err called a bailiff and 12 principal bur- 

.- - geffles, Sc. though in common they are called 
- . the mayor, aldermen, c. it is built on a 
eep rock, at the bottom whereof runs the 
men, over which-is built a ſtrong, hand- 
_ Fame, ſtone bridge z it is @ pretty large town, 
of ſeveral ſpacious ftreets, well 

built, and inhabited, hay two fine pariſh- 

_ - churches, a handſome free-ſchoo], and well- 
. endowed hoſpital for decayed gentlemen ; the 

market-houſe is a grand, ſtone building, ſup- 
ported by ſeveral pillars or columns, where 
lde aſſizes and general ſeſſions for the county 
ate held z the market is very large, weekly, 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 67 com- 
puted, and. 34 meaſured miles. 
WARWICKSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 
bounded on the eaſt by Nortbamptamſbire and 
Leiceſterſhire, on the ſouth with Oxſerdſbi 
and Glouceſterſbire, 00 the weſt with Worceſ- 
terſbire, and on the north with Scaſfardſ ire, 
and is in the dioceſſes of Worcefler, and Litch- 
Feld and Coventry, about 35 miles from north 
to fouth, 26 from eaſt to weſt, and 125 in 
circumference z it is divided into two 
by the river Auen which runs through it, 
Called Feldon and Woodland ; it contains five 
- bundrede, in which are 17 market-towns, 
158 pariſhes, 22,000 houſes, and about 
255,000 inhabitants; it ſends eight mem - 
bers to parliament ; the air is pure, and the 
il rich, yielding all things neceſſary to fup- 
ply the wants of nature, as weil in clothing 
- as in food, . 

WARY (A.) cautious, cunning, crafty, that 
thinks of, and looks into a matter or thing 
Joa beſore he acts or concludes what to do. 
WASH (S.) ſometimes means the act of clean- 

ing or waſhing of linen; ſometimes a'pond 
or ſhallow water that pallergers are obliged 
— een. and ſometimes food for 

* 9, 1 * NA. y 

WASH (V.) to cleanſe or purify linen, &c, 

from the dirt or filth that is, or may bein 
or about it, | . 

WA'SHING (S.) among the Refizers, is the 

ſeparating the pure metal or ore from the foil 

or dirt that is among it, &c. and in Parnting, 

it is A4baciig the prominent parts, &c, in 

or with one or more colours, K. 

WASP (S.) 4 large fort of ſinging fly; allo a 
cant name for a peeyi | 
. WA'SPISH (A.] fretful, peev 

ſome, &. | 


WA'SSEL 48.) an ancient eflem of poor wo- 
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WASTE (S.)-the middle part of a human h. — 
dy; alſo wilful ſpailing or ſquand. vg vn and 
of money, time, or goods ; 21f thoſe lu WA'T 


are common, and. not the Property d 
any particular perſon ; in a Sbip, it is th 
part bet the main-maſt and fore mil. 

WASTE (V.) to-make bavock, or ſpoil wy 
thing, to ſquander away 2 perſon's eſte, 4a 

WA'STEFUL (A.] extravayant, card 
ſquandering away more than is neceſſay, | 

WATCH. (V.) to. look after diligenth, y 
_ what . — to wat for z 

f nity ig ſomething, 

WATCH (S.) a guard or perſon appointed h 
look after a perſon, place, or thing; al; 
machine commonly worn in the pocket, &, 
to ſhew the hour of the day or night . 
hand or index, and without Rtriking, ſuch u 
ſtrike being called clocks, & c. alſo the gue 
of time that a ſoldier or ſeaman i wa 
guard, &c. 

WA'TCHET (s.) in — is a0 1. 

. cient ſea - port town, whole barbour is prety 
good, and us'd by coliiersz the market i 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Laid 
126 computed, and 153 meaſured mile:, 

WA'TCHFUL (A.)--careful, diligent, ui 
ful, &c. alſo wakeful, &c, 

WATER (S.) in the common Phil.ſopby, i os 
of the four elements, or components of which 
all bodies are made up, and vulgarly is tht 
which is the produce of rivers, ſeas, ſpring 
Kc. alſo a deity worſhipped by the anceat 
heathens under various names; it is allo th 
name gi ven to the curious luſtre of diamond; 
and alſo to the preſling tcgether of any fr 
of filk that has a large cord ar wail, whariy 
it looks like the waving of water, 

WATER (V.) to ſprinkle or moiſten th 
earth with water or rain, &c. to ſoak bt 
fiſh or meat in evater, Cc. alſo to ſet af 
culiar ſort of rich Juftre upon mobain, a 
bies, &c, by running them through up 
Aron ro'k, &e. ; 

WA THRAGE (S.) the hire Gu my; 10 
for going by water in a boat, Kc. 

WA'TERED ( Tale with, abel 
ar lightly overflowed by water · 

WA'TERISH (A.) chat is of the natur 

_ like to water. 5 

WATER MEASURE (e bulk), da 

mes ſuriog dry goods brought vp oy wid 

' 0 Low &c, which, excceds the alt 

.. Wincheſter, meaſuge by about three 820% 

WA'TER,POISE, (8 

dhe firength. of 


1 


1 


, - and wiſhing health and ty, to then 
| | . 


mens going, about and N ſorg, 
FRI is 1 | 


wi 


war ERY (A; ) orgifiowed with, 


WA'VERING (A.) unfxed, wnfteady, not! 


ous ſea, rifing und Ke. Rke waves, 
AWI. V.) to cry out ety at their thid-) 
night revels. 


with ſeveral good inns, fituate to's good road, 


i 
1 
HH 


called an out - law, becauſe women are not 
ſworn in leets to the king; alſo a rifing of 
water by the flow thereof, occaſioned 


times by the wind, &c. | 


POR ANG to flow backwards or forwards 


alſo to move backwards and for- 

wards by the wind, de ablv id give's Signal 

nk curly ef the tang, a flag, &c. alſo 
to leave off or decline a thing. 


CEL 


fully reſolved or determined, 


WAU'MISH or WA*'LMISH (A.) tht hed 
a fickly ſtomach, that rn, ee tmp 
WA'VY (A.) full of waves, like « tempeſtu- 


AX (S.) the matter whereof bees 


the honey-combs, and which by proper pur 

w - 
gation and alteration by divers mixtures is ex- 
gy in many particular branches 


YAY (S.) the road, 

AY ($) thee a mae man 
toing or perform 

N . Cs, or going from 
AY'-LAY (V.) to watch for, or lie in wait 


or ambuſh, to catch or deſtroy a fingle 


WEB 
WAY"WOD ts.) the governor of a principality 
. 2 WP 
Tin — 
WEAK (A.) faint, feeble, fekly, 1 hes 


not ſtrength or 
is neceſſa Fr 3 filly, childiſh, &c. 


„Ke. 
WEA KN fickly; child, 
El e 


briſkly, 
WEA'RNESS (s.) freblenefs, fick neſs, infir- 

mity ; alſo want of j or kill, &c, 
WEAL {S.) benefit, advantage, profit. 
WEALTH (s.) all forts of riches, w 

money, ſheep, horſes, merchandize, — Kc. 
r (4) polleſſed of much money; 


WEAN (v. to take a young child from his 
nurſe's breaft ; alſo to wear off one's deſire or 
vſtection towards any ular matter. 

WEA'PON 2 inſtrument uſed in 
fighting 

WEAPONLES ( (A.) 7 — or that has 


WEAPON SALVE ($.) a medicine or oint= 


ment much boaſted of by ſome that it would 
cure a wound at a diftance, by only anointing 
the inftrument with which it was done. 
WEAR (V.) to catry about one, or be cloath - 
ed with; alſo to decay or wafte, 
| WEA'RIED (A.) tired, fatigued, or overcome 
with labour, &t 
WEIS 2 decaying, waſting, growing 
worſe ; alſo bearing or carrying thing 
| about with one, Re 


| WEA'RISOME * ) fatiguing, tireſotne. 


WEA'SAND (s.) the gullet or wind pipe. 
rr various diſpofitions and 
alterations of air, in reſpet to wet or 
dry, windy or calm, &c. alſo the name of a 


Arft (V.) wo te through; or endure 

| dnp rr men yrn nbſt journey, bu- 

WEA'THER BEATEN (A; res at 
L&THER BEATEY (A) any nec 

| ther, and has thereby loft its beauty, "ox 

WEATHER BOARD (s.) that part or fide of 
a ſhip that the wind blows on. 

WEA'THER COCK (S.) an inftroment ſet 
notice what point the wind i in 4 allo a per 


4 


every 
| WEA'THER CAGES.) a Sea Term for two 


ſhips that are fighting together, &. When ons 

' bas the advantage of the wind. 
ot OLASS S.) an inſtrument that 

foreſbe we the 7 of 3 and the 


WEATHIR WE 1517 that is fkilful or 
the change or cantinuatice of 


the 82 


"5 WRAVE 


tops of honſes, churches, &c. to give . 


l 
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WET 
WEAVE (V.) to compoſe or make a piece of 
© cloth, filk, &c. 
WEB (S.) ſometimes means the bed or breeding 
place of a ſpider; and ſometimes the whole 
ntity of manufacture in a loom. 
E'BLEY or WEO'BLEY (S.) in Ecreford- 
+. ſhire, a very ancient borough and corporate 
ton, that ſends two members to parliament, 
et for want of trade, and a great fire that 
bappen'd a few |yrars ago, it is now but of 
little note; its market (which is very mean) 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
- ro$ computed, and 130 meafured miles. 
WEBSTER (S.) a weaver, or ſpinner. 
. WED. (V.) to mer 
different ſexes t , according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the p'ace we live in; alſo the 
act ofa man's taking a woman to be his wiſe, 
WEDDING (S.) a marriage. | 
WEDGE (S.) an inſtrument of wood or metal 
thin at one cad, and thick at the other, to 


ſplit wood with, &c. alſo a bar or ingot of 


„ filver, &c. | 


WE DLOCE (s.) the contract made at marri- 


age, or the ſtate of married penple 

WE DNES DAV (S.) the fourt =_ 
week, ſo called from a Saxon idol, ca 
Moden, ſuppoſed to be Mars, 
this day. 


without culture ; alſo a garment worn by a 


widow, a veil, &c, and in Mining, it is the | 


degenerating of a vein from ore into marcha- 
fite, &c. 4 

- WEED (V.) to root or pull up the uſeleſs or 
noxious herbs in a garden from among the 
flowers, &c. alſo to take away, or remove 
bad or wicked perſons from among the inno- 
cent z to purge, &c. 

WEEK (S.) the ſpace of ſeven days, ſuppoſed 

to de firſt uſed among the Jews, who ob- 
ſerved the ſabbath every ſeventh day ; they 
had three ſorts of weeks, the firſt the com- 
mon one of feven days, the ſecond of years, 
which was ſeven years, the third of ſeven 
times 2 years, at the end of which was 


- the ju - 
WEEK or WICK (S.) the cotton, ruſh, &c. 
3 e middle of a candle, | 
EE'PING.($.) crying, ſhedding tears, 
account of injury really or age 


WEESEL or WEA SEL. GS.) a creature that 


VII. (S.) a worm or creature that breeds 
walt, &c. and gives it a very diſagreeable 
„ taſte. 1 1 1 ay» + © 
- WEIGH (V.) to poiſe or try how much any 
--. , commodity ig in weight ; alſo to think, con- 
nder, ponder upon, or examine into any mat- 
n th ip lan: ham 
e ' | to ' I P TY 
"WEIGH ene of che „ wool, &c; 

r o buſhels of corn. 
4% WEFGHIXG. { ) trying 


we 
in 


or unite two perſons of 


1 

of the 
led 
worſhipped on 
WE ED (S.) a wild herb that grows in garden 


* lang- backed and ſhort: | 


WEL 


thing weighs; alſo confidering, porderiy 
or thinking of, on, or about any thing. 
the weight of any body; allo the importance 
or of any thing 3 ally any bey 
' thing that being faſtened to one end df ; 
leaver, or other inſtrument, is to be rail 


up. 

WEFGHTY (A.) heavy ; alſo of great yl 

moment, or concern. 

WEIL D (V.) to move or manage a (wor, 

| lance, &c. alſo to rule, govern, or direct. # 

2 2 any matters of importance, 

'LCOME (S.) a complimenting, treating 

wiſhing acts &c. 

WELCOME (V.) to ſalute, to wiſh vel, u 
treat in a handſome and friendly manner, 
WELD or WOULD (s.) a plant uſed by the 
Dyers to make'a yellow colour for their (ily 

ſtuffs, &e. 

WELD (V.) to join two pieces of iron tops 
ther, by making them very hot, and beating 
them with a hammer. 

WE'LDING HEAT (S.) ſuch a particular 
gree of heat that juſt fits iron bars, &c. fv 
the ſmiths to join fo together, that thy 
yg as faſt in the joined place as in ay 
other. 

WE'LFARE (S.) the good, benefit, or am- 
tageous ſtation of liſe that a perſon is in, « 
any thing that contributes thereto, as health 
ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. f 

WE'LKIN (S.) the ſky or firmament. 


, 


| WELL (A.) in health, or good condition, bot 


of body and mind. 

WELL (S.) a pit or place dug for the finding 
ſpring of water ; alſo a deep or holbw n 
dug by engineers either for the preparing 
mine to hurt the enemy, or ruin one th 
they have made; and in Building, the b 
low or void ſpace left. for the ſtairs, is all 
the ewell- bole. 

WE'LLADAY (Part.) O dear! O fd I 


you, &e. 
WE LL-BORN (A.) deſcended, or come . 
good family, as a gentleman, knight, now 


man, &c, 

WE'LL-BRED (A.) inſtructed or ecycated is 
a gentleman, &c, | 

WE'LL-HOLE (s.) in Carpentry, is that bs 

or fpace left in a building where the fans 
carried up. 

WE'LLINGBOROUGH (S.) in Nertbar 
ſhire, a large, well built; and inhabited wn 
beautified with a fine church and free. cc 

' and has a good market weekly on Wels 

* day; diftant from Londen 52 computed 

65 meaſured mile. 

WELLINGTON (s.) in Shropſhire, has vs 

| ly a large market on Thurſday; diſtant 
| Loren r computed, apd 335 w. 

WELLINGTON (s.) i Semerſ#/b17, 

|. weekly a market on Thurſday 3 _ 
* 1 2 5 1 1 
Lands 124 Gurus, 'and 151 ms 


* 


w moch avy | 


TY neo wnyowns. ht 


WES 
LLS (8) in Somerſeeſbire, a (mall, but 
* 2 dignified with an epiſcopal fee, | 
very and full of ſtately buildings, 
much noted for the medicinal ſprings that riſe 
in and around it; it is finely contrived, and 
built of ſtone, ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, is governed by a mayor, recorder, 7 
aldermen, and 16 gowns-men, and has two 
hrge markets weekly on Wedneſday and Sa- 
* turday; it is ſurrounded by the Mendip - Hills 
on the eaſt and north ſides, ia which are 
abundance of lead-mines, and from whence 
great quantities of lead are gotten ; diftant 
from Londm 96 computed, and 120 mea- 
ſured miles. | 
WELL-SE'T (A.) ftrong, firm, luſty. 
WE'LSHPOOLE (s.) in Mantgameryſbire, 
North- Wales, is a large, well built, corporate 
town, ſituate in a fruitful vale, where the 
manufacture of flannel is vigoroufly carried 
on, governed by bailiffs, &c. has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
125 computed, and 153 meaſured miles. 
WELT (.) that flip of leather, or part of a 
ſhoe that Joins and holds the ſole and upper 
ſeather together 
WE'LTER (V.) to roll or wallow in any 
thing, eſpecially ſpoken of a perſon killed or 
ſorely wounded, that rolls or tumbles about 
in his own blood, but is not able to get up, 
or out of it, IM 5 
WEM (S.) in Sbrepſture, a ſmall town, that 
has a great market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 12x computed, and 148 
meafared miles. f Gy 
WEMB (S.) the belly, womb, or guts, &c, 
WEN (S.) an ex that ariſes in fo 
peoples necks, &c. ' 
WENCH (S.) an ordinary girl, or ſervant- 
maid; alſo a whore, or plier about the 
ſtreets, &c. 
WE'NCHER (S.) a whore-maſter, or one that 
haunts after ſuch ſort of women. | 
WE'NCHING (S.) whoring, following, or 
hunting after 
WE'NDOVER (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, com 
_ called Wendor, an old corporate-town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday, and 
though but a very poor place; in a dirty fitu- 
ation, yet it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; diſtant from London 30 computed, and 
* miles. 

ö K (S.) in Sbrapſbire, commonly 
called Great Wenlock, has a market weekly 
on Monday; diſtant from London 130 com- 
puted, and 166 meaſured miles; it is an an- 
cient borough and incorporated town, tht 

+ ſends two members to parliament, and is go- 
verned by a bailiff and burgeſſes. 

WEST (S.] one of the four cardinal points of 
the compaſs, and where the ſun comes to at 
b of the clock in the evening. 

WE'STBURY (s.) in #iltfoire, a ſmall bo- 
rough-town, that ſends two members to par- 


WEY 


diſtant from London 80 computed, and 95 
meaſured miles. | 
WE'STMINSTER (S.) in Middleſex, is com- 
monly reckoned a part of London, upon àc- 
count of its joining to it, although it is a city 
of diſtin government and privileges by it- 
ſelf; it is fo called upon account of the weſ- 
tern ſituation of it, in reſpect to St. Paul's 
cathedral in particular, or of Lindon in gene- 
ral, there being, in former days, a monaſtery 
on that now called Great Texver- Hill, named 
Eaft- Minfler, Where the bounds of this city 
eaſtward ends, that of London begins, viz. at 
Temple- Bar ; it is of a large extent, and 
. confifts of a great number of the moſt mag- 
nificeat ſtreets, courts, palaces, and ſquares, 
haviog in it the refidence of the king, prince, 
foreign ambaſſadors, and moſt of the nobility, 
gentry, &c. it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and has many markets, that are daily 
ſupplied with great plenty of all manner of 

proviſions. 

WE'STMORLAND (S.) is an inland county, 
no where touching on the ſea, bordering on 
the eaſt on part of Torifire and Durbam, on 
the ſouth on Lancaſhire, on the weſt and 
north on Cumberland ; is 30 miles in length, 
and about 24 in breadth, and 120 in compals, 
in general a mooriſh, barren county, though 
ſome parts of it has fruitful valleys ; the air is 
ſharp, and the country very mountainous ; it 
is divided into Kendal barony, and W:/tmor- 
land barony, which are again ſubdſ vided into 
conſtablewicks and wards, in which are 8 
market-towns, and 26 pariſhes ; it ſends but 
4 members to parliament. 

WE'STRAM (S.) in Xert, a ſmall town, that 
has a conſiderable market weekly on Wed- 
neſday; diſtant from Londen 20 computed, 
and 24.meaſured miles, 

WE'STWARD, WE'STERLY, WE'STERN 
(A.) toward*, near, or inclining towards the 
weſt part of the world, or of a particular 


place, 
WET (V.) to moiſten, or mingle liquids with 
ſolids, to ſprinkle with, or dip any thing in 


WET (A.) moiſt, mixed with, or dipped in 


Or. 

WE'THERBY (S.) in the . Ridiag of 
Yorkſhire, is a ſmall, but good trading-town, 
fituate on the river I berſe, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lenden 
145 computed, and 178 meaſured miles. 

WETSHOD (A.)] having bad covering to the 

feet, ſo that the water, &c. comes through, 

and makes the feet wet, 

WEY (S.] a weight of an uncertain quantity, 

for in Suff R 256 pound of cheeſe or butter is 

a wey z but in E 136 pound is a wey;z and 

fo in other places, and in other commodities, 

it differs much. | i 

WEY'MOUTH (S.) upon the littleriver ey, 

on the one fide of the haven, and 


N 


ti the market is weekly an Frid; 


Regis, or Kirps-Re7it, on the other re 
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WH E 
bercug be in Derſerſhire that are joined to- 
. A l bridge over — 
| {lil two members to 
. — 141 they are united into one cor- 
© poration, and are governed. by 2 Sayers. 2 


3 the biggeſt town, confifling of 
veral ftreets fall of good hau ſes, . ood ahar- 
+ ker-place, in which are weekly two 21 
morkets on Tueſday and Frida 
. wares and commodities, &c. T Big 
mouth is alſo a very papulous, clean, well-built 
: . having many fubſtantial inhabitants, 
end together they 
trade that ᷣ continually carried on here z dil- | 
"tint from Loud 104 compated, and 132 
ſured miles. 
ALE ($.) the greateſt of all fiſhes, which 
are found in many different parts of the world ; 
tzey generally have no teeth, but only beards, 
or whiſkers on the throat, about nine inches 
broad, and 15 foot long, which end in fringes 
Ike hogs briſtles at the end, 1 are 
ſet in the palate. and ringed in order, accord- , 
1 g to their different and which 
"extend or contract the cheeks of the erea- 
ture; the fernale keeps its young always un- 
der its fins, and never leaves it till it is wean - 
ed ; the has no udder, but nipples and teats, 
' which contain o great an abundance of milk, 
that there has been drawn from them two 
hogſheads at one time. Different ſeas have 
different ſorts of <wwhaler; thoſe of — 5 
_ Having two great holes over their 1 
through which they take in and ſquirt out a 
great quantity of water, and theſe are gene- 
rally larger ſized than the others j ſome have 
teeth and no beards ; thoſe of Greenland have 
black backs, and white bellies, &. 
WHARF (s.) 6 oor ren by ©. 


ne Bn 


———_—___ 


partia- | WHEEZE (V.) to make a buſky fort af 


grow rich, by a great ſea- 


WHEREWITH (Part.) by means of fans 


WHIT 

WHEELER or WHEE'LWRIGHT 
artificer that makes wheel. 90 
neiſe in the 


e. WHELK 
the 


, 


4 
J knub, knot, or fwellay f 


WHELM (V.] to put or turn 
ace — the open pur 
WHELP (V.) to bring 
ones, as of dogs, foxes, &c. 
WHELP G.] 
name for 


whelps or young 


or thing. 
WHENSOE VER ( Yer at any time jug, 


WHERE (Ps (Part.) in what place. 
WHEREA'S Fart.) ſeeing that, Kc. 
WHEREBY” (Part) by means whereof, 
by which any thing is done. 
WHEREPO E (Part.) for what rain, 


why. 
ERR (Port.) in what part, or punt. 
WHEREOF (Part.) of, or from what, « 


WHERESOE'VER (Part.) in 
—— oh ad ) in any place 
e 
F art. 0 

ſomething e 


hing. 
WHERRET (v.) to. puniſh, drive, fl 


ver's fide, to ſhip off or land goods, atz alſo to ſlap on the face, or box on tle or to 
WHA'RFAGE ( ) the premium, reward, or | ears, &c+ HIP. 
hire paid for the uſe of a wharf. | WHE'RRY 68.) a ſmall river-boat, to tom a wh; 
A'RFINGER (S.) a perſon who keeps a | paſſengers * and down. tavern 
"wharf, for the conveniency of thoſe who ee bh — — excite, ſtir up, & alſo a 
want tn land or ſhip off goods. all to rink glals of white wine bein of fins 
WHAT (Part,) a word that aſks a vent it 
HEAL or WHELK (S.) af puſh, wart (80) a ſpur or excitation to ſmall « 
Ari the ſkin. ſons forward waa thing; dere HTP. 
WHEA (S.] the choiceſt or beſt ſort of bread- | | of wine drank as perſons are going about bi that fl 
corn. pes, ta raiſe and enli ven their ſpirits to ea be gos 
WHEA'TEN (A.) ſornething made of wheat. . ble them to do it with vigour, &c. one (ids 
WHEE'DLE (V.) to coar, flatter, perſuade, | WHE'THER (Part.) which of the two in her 
or draw a perſon-in cunningly. | WHE'TSTONE ($.). an inftrument or fm HIRL 
WHEEL S.) an inftrument For various uſes proper to ſet or work mens tools 00: knee. 
ind I; ſometimes uſed by ſpinneri, WA 2 (S.) — gn RR 
etimes in carriages , ſometimes in mills thing t. 

ines, for raiſing water, Ke. alſo a pu- WHEY (8) ) he tho or watry part HYRL 
E n &c. for _traitons, | that js left Lu brody where 
. 1 ty t bby 2 I Nun t 
a * or that iy 4 
N LY L be e {8-0 gull or Vin on unt 
t U 
5 N row 6 N hand- cart, or in- | WHIFFLE (V.) to * upon a * dorrics 
ons Ge Err RL 

aide : ho Fate 0 | VITA 


IIR, N a 


WHI 


FLER (s.) ſometimes means thoſe boys 
gy RO) that go before a company in 
their proceſſion to clear the way ; ſometimes 
a piper; and ſometimes a mere, idle, trifling 
perſon, that neither ſays or does avy thing of 

7G ( Adio ln at fir 
HIG (S.) a party name or at firſt 
Fad * — — in the weft of 
Scatland, upon account of their feeding much 
ſour milk ; and now generally means a 


ſometimes it means only one who 1s ſtrenuous 
agaioft the Pretender, and his party: 
WHI'GGISM or WHTGGISHNESS (S.) the 
prineiples or doctrines of thoſe perſons called 
whigs. va 
WHILE or WHILST (part.) fo long as, 
during the time of, &c. 

HILOM (part.) ſome time paſt, formerly, 
heretofore, &c. 

HIM or WHI'MSY (S.) a mazpot, an 
airy flight or notion in the mind or head; 
alſo avy odd fort of ſport or toy. 
groping (V.) to ae * 
feign, or ſeem to cry like a little child, &c. 
WHIMSICAL {A.) freakiſh, antick, fantaſ- 
tical, fooliſh, fill 5 &c. 

NHI'M-WHAM (S.) a toy, bauble, maggot, 


fancy, &c. 
WHINE or WHINDLE (V.) to cant, or 
make a fort of crying noiſe in the way of 
ſpeaking, &c- 
NHIUNIARD (S.) a large fort of ſword, 
HINING (S.) ſpeaking in a crying, mourn- 
ful, canting ſort of a tone. 
WHI'NNY (V.) to be friſky or merry, to 
1 a noiſe like a young colt or 
orie, 
WHIP (S.) an inſtrument to drive horſes along, 


| 


WHIP (V.) to laſh, ſtripe, cut, ot beat with 
a whip ; alſo to club or ſpend fixpence at a 
tavern after the uſual time of breaking up; 


of fine — hwn, or cambrick, to pre- 
vent its ravelling out, ing it lie up li 

— r 
HUP-STAFF (S.) a piece of Nick that he 
that fieers a 
— » and ports it over from 
one ſide to another, and fo regulates 

in her courſe, © 0 | e 
ee dae the ane bone of the 


thing to turn round 


ARL-WIND ($.) a fudden hes 574] 


RLY-GIG' (s.) a toy or bauble for 


digenter from the church of England, tho 1 


cry, to begin, ; 


or to puniſh ma lefactors with. | 


alſo a particular manner of ſewing the edges 


holds in his hand, whereby | | 
ice, milk, &c. 


[HURLING (S.) the making of cauſing any | | 
HRL-POOL (S.) a part of the fea or river | 
like liquor | 


| WHISK ts.) x ſmall hand-broom made of fine, 
Nender, ofier twigs, uſed to bruſh the duſt 
off curtains, &c. alſo a fort of old-faſhioned 
cover or 'dreſs for womens necks ; alſo the 
name of a celebrated game at cards. k 

WHISK (V.) to move up and dowa briſkly, or "yh 

ick, and thereby bruſh off, or raiſe the 

_ duſt from the ground; alſo to bruſh or duſt 
any thing with a c. 

WHISKERS (s.) the tufts of hair that fome 
men chuſe to let grow upon their opper lip, 

or the corners of their mouths, &c. als 
I'SKING (A, , great, 1 

huge, or monſtrous. * W 95 

WHISPER (V.) to ſpeak foftly, or with a 
low voice, ſo as to be heard but at a ſmall 

WHISPERING (8) ſpeaking as fly; is 

x G , or fo as 

not to be heard afar off. 

WHIST (Part.) huſh, Glence, be quiet, make 
no noiſe, ſay nothing, &c. 

WHISTLE (S.) a ſmall muſical pipe; alſo a 

tune played by the breath and lips of any 


WHISTLE (V.) to play tunes with the lips, 
and natural breath, as though it were upon'a 
muſical inftrument. | 

WHIT (S.) a very little, or ſmall part of any 


thing. 

WHIT'TBY (S.) in the Neorth- Riding of York- 
ſhire, is a well-built, ſea-port town, upon 
the river EA, juſt at its influx into the ſea ; it 
hath a commodious harbour, and is much 
frequented by the colliers, for whoſe trade 
there are abundance of ſhips built here ; the. 
pier was repaired in the reign of queen A 
the market is weekly on Saturday, well 
ftored with fiſh, fleſh, fowls, and all forts of 

ifons; diſtant from London 135 
a 
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puted, and 227 meaſured miles. 
WHT T. CHURCH (s.) in Hampfbire, a f 
mean, borough and corporate town, that ſends 
two members to parliameat, and has a mar- 
ket weekly; diſtant from London 49 com- 
puted, and 5$ meaſured miles. 
WHTT-CHURCH (s.] in Shropſbire, a larga 
town, but of ſmall ny hay 


computed, and 152 a ger re ; 
WHITE (s.) the colour fo called, 28 of ſnow, 
WHITE-HA*VEN (s.) in Cambeland, a ſea - 
locreaſ- 


Lowthber 
day; n Lak 
290 meaſured miles. 


29 
WHITE-HEAT ( 
under that of a 


—— een 


WIC 
WHIPE-LI'VERED (A.) pale-coloured chro- 


* , mace; &e. 

WHITE-ME A'TS (S.) all ſuch av are of that 

» " eviour, particularly chicken and veal. 

WHLTITEN (V.) to daub or ſmear over with 

Pint, Kc. of a white colour; alſo to bleach 
cloth, hair, c. by often wetting it, and let- | 

++ ting it lie in the open air to improve the na- 
tural colour of the flax, &c. 

WHFTHER (Part.) to what part or place. 

WHITHERSOE'VER (Part.) to any place 
whatever, 

WHTTING (S.) the name of a very good. 
enting fiſh, frequently big enough to fatisfy a 
perſon for a meal, when dreſſed ; alſo chalk 

or lime burnt for the uſe of plaifterers to clean 

or wath'the walls of houſes with, &c. | 

WHTITISH (A.) inclining to a white colour. 

WHYTLOW (S.) a painful ſwelling that ariſes} 
at the end of peoples fingers, and frequently 

makes them loſe their nails. | 

WHI'TST ER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to 

-- -whiten linen cloth, c. : 

WHITSU'NDAY (s.) that Sunday or feſtival | 

appointed by the church to commemorate the 


deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles;, 


u che Primitive Church, the new- baptized 
perſons, or catechumens, uſed to wear white 
garments. This feaſt is moveable, and ſome- 
times falls in May, and ſometimes in June; 
but is always exattly feyen weeks after Faſter. 
*WHI'TSUNTIDE (S.) thoſe days commonly 
-+ ealled the Whitfun boly- days. * 
WHITTLE (V.) to pare or cut away a ftick 
by very ſmall bits or ſhavings. 70 
WHFZZING (S.) a humming” fort of noiſe, 
- ſuch "as a bullet makes while flying in the 
air, or the extiogniſhing hot metal in water 
-WHO (S.) what perſon. | 
— — (A.) entire, without flaw, crack, or 
of each. : * 
<WHOLE' or TO'T AL (S.) the collection or 
total of all the parts of any thing. ; 
- WHO'LLY ( Part.) altogether, quite, without 
74 ceaſing, Ee. c , * T ' 
*WHO'LSOME (A.) coneucive to health, good, 
— ſound, without diſeaſes, &c. a 
*W HO*MSOEVER (S.) any or every perſon. 
bW HOOP (v.) to cry out; or call to, as ſhep- 
'herds-60'to their ſheep, &c. | 
WHORE (S.) a ſtrumpet, or baſe woman, 
done who proftitutes her body to any perſon 
for-gain 3 a harlot, &c. 1 434 
© WHORE (V.) w commit the erime of whore- 


deen t follow looſe women, "to be inconti | 


Sent. * 
HO REDOM fS.) zu unlawful familiarity 
deten perſons of '& different ſex. 
«WHO'RESH{(A.): 4 heftful, laſctvyious inelina- 

tiom Hite to, or after the manner of a whore, 


eee {S.) eder in, br fol- | 


. Ine dogs 
HUR (V.) to ſnatl or growl Ice a dog; 
(Ft.) for what reaſon of cauſe. 


WIG 
is put into the oil of a lamp, or ' 
the tallow or wax of a A KY 
WYCKAM (S.) commonly called High. y 

comb, or 'Chipping-Wycmmb, in Buckles 
ſorre, is a large, beautiful town, conſiſting of 
one great principal ſtreet, which branches q 
into many ſmall ones, full of good houſes 1nd 
inns; it has a good market weekly on Ff. 
day; it is an incorporated borough, governs 
by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, &c, Ah 
Dy Lendon 27 computed, and 32 meakue 
miles, 
WICKED (A.) profane, un 
debauched, 2 K nen 
WICKER (S.) a green twig of an ofier, &, 
that will bend very eafily, &c. 
WFCKET (S.) a little door in a large on, 

through which a perſon may ſpeak to another 
without opening the whole door. 
WTCKLIFFITES or WICKLIFFIANS (x) 
the fo'lowers of the opinions and doctrines d 
John Wickliff, an Engliſh divine, who tf 
oppoſed the pope, &c. in England. 
WICEKWARE (S.) in Gloucefterſbire, a (ml 
town, but a very ancient corporation, g. 
verned by a mayor, who is ever after in i. 
derman ; the market it weekly on Mondy; 
diftant from London 8 5 computed, and tot 
meafured miles. 
WT'DDLE-WADDLE (V.) to ſwing from« 
fide to another, as a perſon or creature mon 
along. 


| WIDE (A.) of a large extent or breadth, 


WTDEN (V.) to extend or ftretch out i 
breadth. 1. 

WI'DGEON or WI'GIN (S.) the named 
ſmall eatable bird; alſo a cant name for 
that is eaſily impoſed upon. 

WI DOW (S.) a woman that ſurvives, or ot 
lives her huſband. | 
WIDOWER (S.) a man that out- rs! 
wife, or is now fingle, who before was nu 
ried 


WIDOWHOOD s.) the ſtate or condition 
a woman after her huſbind is dead, ſo Iu 
| as ſhe lives fingle. | 
r (S.) the ſame with breadth; vt 


9. 
WIELD (V.) to fway, manage, handk, 
© command, 
WIE LD (A.) manageable, that may ies 
verned, or commanded. '' | 
WIE (S.) a woman that is married. 
WIG (S.] a ban or cake made very ſpongy! 
light; alſo What is called a perriwng, dt l. 
time worn aImbft univerſslly by men, 
ther rich or poor. 
I WIGAN (S.) in Lanca ire, a good (on 
well-built houſes, fully inhabited, and y 
ticularly famous for its manufacturer ! 
verlids, rugs, blankets, and other fon 
bedding, with which, and provifions, g 
are two markets weekly on Monday 1 


day ; it is alſo noted for its pit-coal, 1 


Wc (s.) the cotton, tow, ruſh, &c, that 


works, und other manufactures j it's 


WII. 


poration, governed by a mayor, recorder, and 


, aldermen,..and ſends two burgeſſes to par- 
1 — ; diſtant from Landon 148 computed 
* and 19 5 meaſured miles. ”" . | 

4 WIGHT (S.] any man or woman living. hl 
ben. - : F ted 
'- VI GH T-ISLE (890 in Hompſbwe, is ſepara 
1 om the continent but by a very. ſmall and 
ON rapid chanel; this iſland has ſeveral times 

1 ſuffered by the, invaſions, of the French ; 
oe it continued long in the crown, but in the 
2 year 1442 Henry VI. alienated it to Henry de 
** Beaucomp, firſt premier earl of Eng/and, and 

then dulce of Warwick, with a precedency of 
ib All other dukes but Norfolk, and laftly crown- | 

1 ed him king of the 4 of Wight, with his 
gr. k own hands z but this earl dying without heirs 

; male, his regal title died with him, and the 

lordſhip of the iſle returned to the crown; 
— and as to its government, it is now ſubject to 
the juriſdiQtion of the biſhop of Minebeſler in 
NS 's) eccleſiaſtical matters, and under the county 


of Scurbampton in civil affairs; but having 
caſlles and gariſons to defend a] the * 
always appoints a governor peculiar to it, as 
a jolt of goon honour, under whom are all 
the governors of the caſtles and gariſons in 
the iſland, which is a ſort of el'iptical figure, 
being from eaſt to weſt about 20 miles long, 
and about 12 miles over, in the middle; it 
contains four market-towns, three of which 


from « ſend members to parliament ; it has alſo four 
re mon caſtles, and 52 pariſhes, which are fo well 

peopled, that they can raiſe 4000 fighting- 
ach. men; the iſland in general is well-diſciplin'd, 


and divided into 11 bands, over each of which 
is a captain, called alſo a eenturion, and un- 
der him inferior officers, called vintons; there 


is continually kept to give notice of the ap- 
proach of an enemy; it is encompaſſed round 
with rocks, eſpecially towards France, of 
which the moſt noted are the Shing/es and 


rocks render it almoſt inacceſſible, and where 
it is approachable on the ſouth-eaſt, it is for- 


ground, and caſtles on the ſhore ; the air is 
very healthful, and they have plenty of hares, 
u, . ſants, and ſea-fowls, and other 
ame, 


are ſeveral beacons in the iſle, where watch 


the Needles in the weſt, the Brambles on the | 
north, and the Mixton on the eaſt; theſe 


tified by art, by having ſtakes drove into the | 


at nothing but wood ſeems to be 


WIN 


'WI'LDERNESS (S.) a deſolate, uncylfitated 
place, full of trees, briars, thorns, &. «Mo 
a place in a large garden made ſo artificially 
with trees and allies going in and out, that it 
is very difficult for a ſtranter to find bis way 
out. . | * 

WILD FIRE (S.) a compoſition in Cumery, 
that burns till the whole is con ſumed . 

WYLDNESS (S.] tbe nature of any thing that 
is unimproved, untamed, untaught, or 

eue . rA 
ILE (S.) an artful, cunning trick, a ſliſt, 
put-off, or fraudulent —— 

WILFUL (A.) &ubborn, obſtinate, unruly, 
reſolute, headſtrong, &c. | 

WILL (S.) that faculty or operation of the 
ſoul or mind, whereby it determines to do this 
or that; alſo the laſt teſtament or diſpoſition 
of a perſon's eſtate or effects, that is made 
parole or nuncupative, which is by word of 
mouth, oply in the preſence of three or more 
credible witneſſes, whereby goods and chattels 
may be. given. away; or in writing, which 
_ only diſpoſes of lands as well as move- 


a ; 

[ WILLING. (A.) ioclined, or dipoled to ds 

ſomethiog. 

 WILLINGNESS (S.) the inelina tion or ready 
diſpoſition of mind, whereby we may ſhew 
our readineſs to do any thing. 

WYLTON (S.) in Milgſbire, was formerly the 
ſhire-town, but now a place of little note ; 
the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; it is a 
borough that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; the fine ſeat of the earl of Pencbrale is 
here ; diſtant from London 72 computed, and 
87 meaſured miles. 

WYLTSHIRE (S.) is an jaland county, bor- 
dering upon Beriſbire and Hanpſbirs on the 

eaſt, . — on the ſouth, Samarſetſbire 
and Glouceſterſhire on the weſt and north z it 
js wholly in the dioceſs of Saliſpury 3 from 
north to ſouth is 39 miles long, about 30 
broad, and 140 in circumference ; it is divided 
into 29 hundreds, containing 23 \market- 
towns, 304 pariſhes, and 27,100 houſes ; it 
enjoys a ſweet air, and is both fertile and 
healthful; the north part has hills and woods, 
the ſouth is more level for corn and graſs, and 
the middle contains the famous plain, called 
Saſiſbury-Plain; it ſends 34 members to par- 
lament, „ 

| WI'MBLE or GUMBLET (S.) an ioftrament . 
to bore holes with. | 

WIMONDOHAM or WTINDHAM (s.) 2 
ſmall, mean town in. Norfolk, whoſe inbabi- 
tants, old and young, are generally ed 
in making wooden taps, ſpindles, , 
and ſuch like, mean wares ; the mar- 
ket is weekly on Friday ; diſtant from Londen 
85 computed, and 100 meaſured, miles. 

WIN (V.) to get the prize, or be g gane at 
any ſport, play, or game, or to have che ad- 
vantage i 1 


: 


t 


' 


may be wanting, which is very. ſcarce. TY 
"I'GHTON (s.) a {mall town in the Ea, 
* Ridirg of Tortſbire, whoſe market is weekly 
ſpongy! vn Wedneſday 3 diftant fram London, 147 
yig, it OT emputed, and 18 1 meaſured miles. 
me, 'GTON (S.] in Camberland, a ſmall town, 
that has a mean market weekly on Tueſday 1 
nd font Giſtant from Lande 229 computed, and 289 
i mealured miles. br 4 
aue d (A.) . any. thing that grows naturally | 
her fort without improvement or cultivation; al 
Gong, l any creature unte med or undiſciglined ; alſo 
day and! &lert, or uninhabited, * 
+.c0al, | ILD-CREATURE (S.) ſuch as are Wy 
it * 000t be tamed, aa the tyger, & 


in a wager, K. 


large, po- 
| ub 


WIN 


ket» weekly on Wedneſday and Saturdyy þ web 

/ ſends two members to parliament; din exp 

iD} . meaſured | -from Londen 54 computed, and 67 mem Wh WIN 

WINCH-(V.) 0 kick [WIND (S,)- theair pat nt © rapid motion — 
Tad Winds or Arise, fuch uu blo toa 

from one point & great while together, ings 

WIND (V.) to Jap or tern about any thing they 

ds rol} or collect into a ball or bottom; 2nd U and 

." Hunting, it is to ſcent the game as dogs dn tim. 

' WIND or WEND (V.) to dtaw or bring ae acco 

the head of a i tips 

WIND BOUND (A.) ſpoken of a ſbip thay whe! 

ſtopped or hindered in the proſecution d is FRY WIN þ 

voyage, by having the wind againft, or c. WIN. 

trary to it. or cl 

. | WIND-FALL(S.) ſpoken of fruit that h blow WI'NS 

off the trees 1. ſore, 

| ton „ &c. meal 

' by a firong wall WINDLASS or WI'NDLESS (s.) mr 
facked by the . uſed to raiſe large weights, &c. the d 
Dich the retiring WINDOW (s.) an opening in the wall & i A 5nd » 
- their trade, houſe to let in the light and air, NI'NT 
moch, that there are WINDSOR (S.) in Berkſhire, 2 town former abide 
though it be a borough ly much noted, eſpecially for the palace wi MPI NT 
privileges, and ſtill caſtle ftill remaining, though not ſo mud that t 
Parliament, the inha © frequented by the royal family as heretofor; the f 
the market bas been the town is a borough, pleaſantly fituate! a Capri 
-the grafs grows fo a riſing ground on the ſouth-fde of th cember 
be let in ſome Thamet ; it is a corporation, confifting E 
mayor, two bailiffs, and 28 other pen pal, 

ONT 2 


choſen out of the beſt inhabitants, 14 4 
which are called fellows, or benchers * 
Guild-Hall, 10 of which ate called alderna, a perſ 
or chief bencherr, out of whom the nr eibe, 

und bailiffs are choſen; the market is v IRE ( 

on Wedneſday 3 the town belongs to . "ns b. 

crown, and conſifts of ſeveral fireets, in er to 


| principal of which are many good houſes, 1K EL 
. = handfome town-ball ; — of ne thro' d 
- ders for parli was veſted in the com- _ 
distance ' tion, which ſende two; but now the chan im u 
| ended to ' bs in the inhabitants st large, and the 1d, e to 
. the whole dune ie executed by the ſheriff on the one As 
Cloſe _ | In co hee Fus, 
aan Lande 40 computed, and be 
Hunting | - meafured miles, hy 
"ended, WINDWARD (A.) that lies towards, « .“ in 
this" che advantage of the wind. | WED 
eres” now | WINE (.) an expretfed liquor made of the Jul 


of grapes and alſo of ſeveral other 

though the wine of grapes is efteewe! | 
- beſt and moſt natural, 

Spirits of Wine, the oily part of wii 

rikee by acid ſalts diffitied from brandy, ! 

| uſed as a menſtruum for many chymical 


— . — — 


| Lan ryoob bo ever brink 
euch Tine upon the right . 
WING {V.) eee 


WIS 


GED (A) ſometimes means furniched 
1 1. 5 ind ſometimes ſwift, 


or cleanſe it from chaff. 
WINSLOW (S.) a ſmall town in Bukingbam- 
ſire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
ditant from Lendon 38 computed; and 44 
meaſured miles, | 

I'NTER (S.) that ſeaſon of the year when 


w_ the days are ſhorteſt, and the weather coldeſt 
ill dt and wetteſt, &c. 3< 
INTER (V.) to ſtay, remain, dwell, or 
former abide in a place during the tormter. 33h 
lace u WINTER SOLSTICE (S.] in Arm, is 
b moth that time in the northern hemiſ ere, when 
otoferes the fun comes to, or touches the tropick of 
— Capricorn, which is about the 11th of De- 
of te cember, when it is the ſhorteſt day. 
ing E (V.) to ſweep or rub off duſt, &c. from 
perde gafs, fine tables, &c. alſo to cheat or carry 
14d off a conſiderable booty, to break a perſon, 
th cr win all his money in gaming ; alſo to give 
lem perſon a ſmart or ſevere rub, to taunt, 
e zide, jecr, or banter. 
1 IRE (S.) various forts of metals drawn thro' 
| to th irons bored with holes of various fizes, in or- 
„ in th der to make it fit for different uſes. 
ales, w 'REDRAW-(V.) to draw or pull wire 
of meth thro' different * oles to fit it — ah 
| ; to decoy a „ of 
N 1 
„ ins alſo to pump or get ſecrets out of bim. 
one pit IRES (S.) in Gardening, are the long threads 
\e other which run from firawberries, &c. and root 
1nd 1 in the ground, and fo p te other plants. 
| I or WO'RESWORTH 
in D ve, is a large, well- frequented 
ae town, ORE is weekly on Tueſday, 
7 the chief for lead, which is brought hither in 
or fri great quantities; here is held the bar-moot 
emed 1 ut, in Which are decided all diſputes, relat- 
bog to miles, &c. diftant from Lonthn to7 
wine domputed, and 118 meaſured miles 
ay, A ISACRE (S.) a foolih, filly, ignorant per- 
0, 


[3 


SBICH (S.) in Cambridgeſoire, fituate in 
d utmoſt northern border . The of Ely; 
9 15 the beft trading-town in the whole iſle, 
ang the conveniency of water-carriage to 
"4", whither it ſends 52,500 quarters of 
e, 1000 tons of oil, and about 8000 fir- 
in of butter annually ; in the 13th century 


WIT 


by a violent inundation of the ſen; the pte- 
ſent rown is well bulk, and has a good pub- 
lick hall; it has a iful marker l 

on Saturday; from the whole iflan 
and the greateft part of the whole county, is 
ſupplied with all ſorts of commodities ; At. 
tant from London 7 5 computed; and 88 mea 
ſured miles. i * 

WITSDOM (S.) the refult of the mot mature 
and judicious thinking and obſervation. 

WISE (A.) difcreet, prudent, ſedate, thought - 

. ful, judicious, cautiovs, &c. 

— (V.) to defire, crave, or long for any 
thing. | 
WISP (S.) a ſmall bundle or handful of 

hay, &c. 

WTSTON (S.) x ſmall corporate town in 
L re, South-Wales, governed by a 
mayor and bailiffs, and ſtrengthened with a 
caſtle, now the habitation of a private gen- 
n 
day; diſtant from 17 and 
. N 

WIr (S.) the genius, diſpoſition, or natural 
capacity, and which is ſhewn by the quiek or 
flow anſwers that a perſon makes to fuch 
queſtions that are put to him. 

WITCH (S.) a woman that uſes ſome unlaw< 
ful means to influence others, or that is ſi 
poſed to have familiar converſation with ſome 
evil ſpirit, who tells her what will come to 

| paſs before it actually happens. | 

WrTCHCRAFT (S.) the ert or power of in- 
fluencing others, or of foretelling future events 
without divine inſpiration. | : 

WITH (Part.) in company or conjunction with 
ſome other perſon ot thing. 

WITHA'L (Part.) over and above, befider. 

WITHAM (s.) in Ih, is a neat, pleaſant; 
and well-fituated country-towng having in 
and near it abundance of fine ſeats ; it is 
great thorough-fare to Holland, and the fur- 
ther parts of E/jex and Sauffolt; its market is 
weekly on Tueiday ; diftant from Londav 23 
computed, and 37 meaſured miles. 

WITHDRA'W v.] to retire, draw back, 
with-hold, or diſcontinue. 

WYTHER (V.) 0 fade, de away, grow dry; 
ſhrivel up, ot loſe its fragrancy, verdute, &c. 

WUTHERS (s.) in a He, is the joining of 
the hovlder-booes towards the upper part. 

WITH-HO'LD (V.] to keep. back, to pre- 
vent, or hinder from doing | 

WITHIN (Part. in a certain place, diſtance, 
or compa 200 

WITHOUT ( Part. ] en the out- de of 4 
houſe, c. alſo not having the a ffiſtanes of 

WITBSTA'ND (V;) to oppoſe os ſet one's 
ſelf againſt any things yo Tyae« 

WITNESS (S.) one who gives bis teftimony 
in, about, or concerning any matter or fair 


in diſpute. - " 5 £2" 
WITNESS (V.) ta ſobfſeribe to a. dead; Ace 


L town, and the caft'e, &c+ were deſtroyed 


e 


_ — — . — oe —<_——_ - 
2 = — 


il 
| 
k 


£2 4 * ” 
ON 
Andes about any matter in diſpute in a court 
of judicature. n 


WITNEY (S.) in Oxfordſbire, «' ag- | 
* (8. in 17 8 long, ſcrag 


ling town, inhabited by bundance of poor 
_. _wool-ſpinners, who work for the clothiers in 
dend near this place; here is a large manufac- 
tuty of blankets, rugs, &c. the market is 
weckly on Thurſday ; here is a good free- 
ſchool, and fine library; diſtent from Londen 
* N and 64 meaſured miles. 
WTTTY (A.) ſharp, poignant, pleaſant, full 
+ of, or ready at giving anſwers, &c. 
WYVELSCOMB (S.) in Semerſerſhire, a mean, 
©, though arcient town, whoſe market is week- 
, . ly on Tuelday ; diſtant from London 128 com- 
pute, and 154 
WIZARD (S.) a man'that pretends to be a 
+ cotjurer, ſorcerer, or to have dealings with 
the devil, &c. 


WO (S.) forrow, offtiction, trouble, grief, mi- 


a ſety, &c, | 
WOAD (S.) a weed or herb uſed by the Dyer: 


© in making of preparing to receive a blue co- | 


Jour z with the juice of this herb the ancient 

: Britons. ate reported to paiht their ſkios with 
frightful figures ot repreſentations. 

. WO'DEN (S.) zn idol worſbipped-by the an- 


cient Saxon, as the chief, firſt, or great god; 


end accordingly they offered him human ſa- 


+, Crifices, as the moſt honourable and valua- | 


ble. Wedneſday, or the fourth day of the 
week, takes its name from his being wor- 
., bipped 


bipped then. 
WO FUL (A.) forrowful, diſmal, piteous, that | 


is full of miſery, &c. 
WOLF (S.) a . creature abicing in forefts, 
van enemy to cattle, eſpecially of the ſmaller 
ite, ravenous, greedy, crafty, exceeding 
"quick-ſrented, whoſe hend is bene what ſhuar- 
F Iſh, an his hair inclined to grey, of a very 
„many forts of them; as, the morning coal, 
"57 but Hes only on catrien; the bare wa; ef 
ves upon prey he catches by his ſwift- 
1, hefs z the deer wolf, which ſome confound 
Vith the lynx, and others with the wild cat; 
it is ſaid that dogs tar tied from Europe into 
Au- Stain have degenerated into wokoes. 
Wo! H or WO'LVISH (A.) fierce, rave» 
nous; or like to = Wolf. 


| WOLVERHAMPTON gs.) in S-, a | 


vel y ancient town, and at preſent is fituare upon 
2 high ground, or hiſh confiſting of ſeveral 
\ __ fAreets well paved, built, and ia babited, where 


\  griſe fcur weak ſpringt of different qualities, 


b Which h rhe only wster they have to ſupply 
+ * the whole te wn, which iz very large and popu» 
© Tons { theſe wells gr by the names bf - Pud- 
. Horſe all, Woſpings Well, and 
Mat- Nei; the trade of tock- making is car- 
* tied on here to a very treat perſectiou ; the 
+ market is weekly very large on Wedneſday ; 
. " eſot from Lende gs computed, and 117 


bees mil. lo 
WOATAN (S.) the ſe male part of the hum: 
g recies. 


WOMB (s.) 
41 called 4 e into th bation 


mea ſured miles. | 


orivg or voraticns nature; there- are | 


* 


Woo 
WO'MANISH (A.) ſoft, delfete, nic, ts, 


der, like to, or after the manner of a w. 
man z alſo deſirous of, or. Tonging after wy, 


men. 
WO MANL (Part.).grave'y, bed,, th 
to one that knows the affairs -\ willes, and 
how to behave and carry heren 1 a @ 
caſions. 
that part of a wor belly 


the neck, and the ſheath ; it has tw 0 
ligaments, and two round, is of a ny 
and fibrous ſubſtance, and of different (hich. 
nels, according to the age and going with 


SSS gs Egg» 2 


child; from a cavity in the bottom be — 

courſes flow, and conception and gene: tif ie 6 

are made, the bladder is before it, 20d the * 

gut. reffum behind it; it contains the cht 0 

* 1 perfected for the o 
, &c. 

WONDER (S.] ſomething flrange or unc. — 
S be 
thing. 

WO'NDER (V.) to admite or be ſurged — 
N ſtrangeneſs or uncommonnels of ay — 

. » thing, . 

WO'NDERMENT. (s.) wondering, 2 % &.,, 
ſurprized, &c. re * 

WONT (S.) the cuſtom, uſe, or habt of ly — 
ing or doing any thing. of ta 

WOO (v.) to court, ſollicit, deſire, make log then 
to, or petition for any thing. tles « 
OO'BURN or WO'BURN (S.) in 3. corp 
Hire, was a few years ago almoſt demolifel tm 
by fire, but as it is moſt of it a part of te modi 

dulce of Bedford"s eſtate, it has been hand yy 
ſomely rebuilt, and a fine commodious nar mar 
ket-place eretted entirely. at the duke t- Lord 

| pence; here is alſo. a large, noble ſeat of thi WoO'! 
family, called Forburn- Abby, before which thing 
is fo large a canal, as to admit a fine yatchd Woo 
between 30 and 40 tons burden, and ferm WOOE 
ſtmaller plcaſure-boats j the market is veelt) warp 
on Friday, eſpecially for butter and cher bind 
diſtant from . London 37 computed, and 4 00/1 
meaſured miles. maki 

WOOD (s.) che thick, ſolid part of 1 ts — 

| which when large is called timber, &c. WOOL 

WOO'DBRIDGE (S.] in S, a large tor hair 4 
whoſe market is weekly, very large, on Vt tails | 
neſday, ſituate on the river Deben, abou i that a 
miles diftant from the ſea, which being *. WOO'L 
vigable quite up to the town, enables the f 8 
habitants to carry on a large trade by fab WOO'L 
Helland, Lond, Fc. Sack - cloth, rela like t. 
ſa't, and other manufaQuries are carnevs WOOL 
here with vigour ; the old houſes are by, pointe 

but the new. ones handſomely built in . 00˙¹ 
modern manner z the chief fireets are 0d mick 

| paved it hath four or five docks for bu yards þ 

| ſhips; the quarter · ſeſſions are uſual bo and re 
here in a bandſome apartment built ut mortai 
purpoſe ja the middle of the wan | large q 

the keys ard ware-houſes for all forts _ river 5 

Adundisc ate ve e; df tendery 


WO O 


Lada 62 computed, and 75 meaſured miles. 
WOO'DEN (A.) ary thing made of wood; 
alſo any thing done bunglingly. 
WOO'D-MONGER (S.) a perſon that ſells 
billetting for fires, &c. alſo that deals ja tim- 


ber. 

WOODSTOCK (S.) in re, was for. 
merly very famous for its fine palace and 
park, that many of the kings of England, 
both beſore and after the conqueſt, uſed to 
make it their ſummer reſidence 5; Henry 1. 
not only beautified and increaſed the bualdiogs 
of the palace, but alſo built a ſtone wall 
about the park, which was not furniſhed 
with deer, but lions, tygers, panthers, &c. 
it is now alienated from the crown, and con- 
ſerred upon the family of the Churchi/'s, as a 
reward for the extraordinary ſervices of that 
ſucceſsful general Jobn late duke of Marlbo- 
rugb, for whom is built a moſt magoificent 
palace, near which is a bridge or ryalto of 
one arch, of a prodigious diameter, and coſt 
20,0001. gardens that occupy 100 acres of 
ground, offices ſufficient for a family of 300 
perſons, out - houſes fit for the Jodgings of a 
regiment of guards, a fine chapel, the avenues, 
{ilons, galleries and apartments extravagantly 
magnificent, the ſtair · caſe, ſtatues, paintings 
and furniture, and particularly the hangings 
of tapeſtry work, ſurprige every one that ſees 
them, in which are wove the principal bat- 
tles of the dulce. The town is a ſmall, neat 
corporation, governed by a mayor, four al- 
dermen, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; the ſtreets are well paved; it was made 
a ſtaple for wool by queen Elizabeth; the 
market is weekly on Tueſday z diſtant from 
Lordon 51 computed, and 60 meaſured miles. 

WOO'DY (A.) à place full of trees, or any 
thing that taſtes like wood. 

WOOYER (S.) a ſweetheart, courtier, or lover. 

WOOF (S.) that which is thrown acroſs the 
warp to make the tuff, fill, cloth, &c. 
bind ſtrong and firmly together. 

WOOING (S.) courting, ſolliciting, defiring, 
— love, or one's ſelf to any 


l 0 R 
WOOL (S.) commonly means that ſort of ſoft 
hair or ſhag that grows upon the backs and 
tails of ſheep, though there are other ſorts. 
that are thus called, as cotton, fille, &. | 
r A.) any thing made 2 
wool, | 


WOO'LLY (A.) foft, 
h_ or full of wool. | 
STAPLE (S.) any particular ap 
pointed ſor the lick ale of ng 1 
00'LWICH (s.) in Kerr, of late years is; 
much increaſed, by reaſon of the docks and 
yards belonging to the crown, where are built 


mortars and great guns are caſt here, and 
large quantities of cordage are made, &c, the 
river Tamas being very deep and wide here, 


| 
warm, mired with, 


| 


and repaired many noble ſhips of war; the | 


tenders it 2 very proper place for theſe pur- 


W O R 


poſes 3 the market is weekly gn Friday; diſ- 
tant from Londen 7 pared cv , il 
ſured miles. | | 
WOO'STED or WO'RSTED (S.) a particular 
ſart of thread ſpun out of wool, which when 
applied to the knitting of ſtockings, has ſome- 
— three, or four threads doubled to- 
gether, | 
WOO'TON-BASSET. (S.) in Wilbur, a 
mayor and borough-town, that ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament; the market is week 
ly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lend 66 
computed, and 78 mealured miles. 
WO'RCESTER. (S.) a city in Worceſterſhire, 
a biſhop's ſee, delightfully ſeated on the eaſ- 
tern banks of the rn, over which it has 
a fine ſtone bridge; it is a, very ancient and 
fine city, though it has been more than once 
burnt down; the caſtle is now demoliſhed ; 
it is at NN by a mayor, fix al- 
dermen, a ſheriff, 48 common-council-men, 
a recorder, &c. it ſends. two members to par- 
lament; it is a county of itſelf, divided into 
ſeven warde, in which are 12 pariſh-churches, 
befides the cathedral ; here the woollen ma- 
nufacture is carried on to the greateſt perfec- 
tion z it bas weekly three markets, . on 
Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday ; diſtant 
from SED $6 computed, and 112 meaſured 
iles. 


mi 

WO'RCESTERSHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 
eaſt by Warxwickferre, on the ſouth by Glau- 
ceſlerſbire, on the weſt by Herefordſhire, and 
Shropſhire, and on the north by & ire 3 
it contains five hundreds, in Which are one 
city, and 10 other market · tuns, 152 pa- 
riſhes, and 20,650 houſes ; it is 130 miles in 
cucumſerence, and is of a triangular form 
it has a ſweet and temperate air, and fertile 
ſoil, interlaced with,, hills,, and well clothed 
with woods; it ſends nine members to parlia- 
ment. 

WORD (S.) an intelligible ſound that is pro- 
nounced by the human ſpecies, in order to 
declare the ſentiments of the mind; in an 
Army, it is the token or fignal given every 
night by the general of an army, or the go- 
vernor of a gariſon, &c. to prevent apy of 
the enemies, or their party or adherents hav- 
ing a paſſage through the camp or gariſon to 
get or give iaforryation, &c. in Sœrigture, it 
ſometimes means Jeſus Chrift the only Son of 
God the Father, the ſecond Perſon in the 
bleſſed Trinity; ſometimes it ſtands far the 
internal inſpiration of the prophets, and ſome · 
times for the declarations or preachings of the 
apoſtles, or regular miniftcy of, the church; 
and ſometimes the power or authority in the 
comtnand of a king, genera), &c. 

WORK (s.) any thing that a perſon follows as 


2 trade or calling tor, livelihood, eg, alſo 
— — taking of pains upop any 


occaſion whatever; allo any thing done, as 2 

book writ, a houſe built, &c. alſo all forts of 

labour os gran n. 
582 yr” 


WOR 
kt ſome trade, be. e | iudiouſly ins lan- 
2yopunges, arte, Tcitnoes, &c, 
WORK (v.) to labour earneſtly or induſtri- 
2 vuſly,” w fri ve or endeavour” honeftly to get 

n * does 
cafrer being brewed. rer 
WORKING: 8.) labouring, ſtriving, enden- 
vouring* t do —_—y a az 
- ike new beer, wine, cy 
WORK MAN | Seay porter that: does buſi- 
neſs or work ; and emphatically means a curi- 
+1 #4 and-ingenioes/trtift, of one {killed in the 
buſine he undertakes.” +17 0 
WORKMANLIKE (A.) borteck, \jalt, well, 
artificial, compleat, Handſome, Ke. 
WORKMANSHIP (8) the actual doing or 
performing any — * or form· 


diam ching. 
WORKS (S.) ia Fevifeation is all thoſe ne- 
ceſſary buildings for + ry EST in or about 
WO/RKSOP (4. is" — 
P (S.) ia 2 
ancient — though at preſent but ſeal, 
yet its market is weekly, pretty good; on 
Wedneſday, principally noted for” its large | 
quantity of malt and liquorice 3 diſtant from 
Lad 110 computed, . nnd 133 meakered 
miles. 
WORLD: (S.) ſometimes aids the ee, 
or the whole ſyſtem of created beings, men, 
angels, and thing; ſometimes only this globe 
of earth and water; ſometimes the vulgar 
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and common people; and ſometimes the 


things of this preſent life only. 

WoRLDLIN d (S.) u covetous or worldly- 
minded perſon, man or woman. 

WO RI. Y- or WOC RLDLY- MINDED 
(A.) covetous; deſirbus of the riches and 
good things of this liſe. 

WORM (S.) wereeping inſet, of which there 
are many various" forts that breed in the 
earth, in human bodies, vegetables, &c.- alſo 
- #\ pewter pipe of à ſpiral; form, that is put 
into a tub of water, in order for the vapour: 
thet ariſe in diſtilling ſpirits to cool and 
thicken,” 

WORM (u.) to take out worms from a dog, 
'&e; alſo to wheedle a perſon out of ſomething 
_ of; value for nothing, or a trifle 5 to circum- 
vent, or injure a perſon; &. 

Nhl FAT EN ( (&): old wood, plants, &c. 
that · ate raten op or thro? by the worms. 

WO'RM WOOD or WO'RMSEED(S;) a bit- 
ter plant, and its feed, uſed phyfically for ſo 
veral purpoſes, particularly againſt worms. 

WORRY: (V.) to: torment, perplex, teaze, 
&c. alſo to tear in pieces like a wild creature. 

WORSHB (A.) in a ſtate or condition beneath, 
| 9 an or diſadvantigeous than an- 
ot ers 

WORSHIP (v.) to divine adoration to 
the Almighty, or to ſome idol; alio to ſub- 
mit to. or honour another 


wos ( the ere aue of tang 
meanneſs,” dangerouſneſs, & | 
WORSTED' (S:) a ſmall —* in Nef, 
where that woollen manufacture calledws/; 
teu, uſed to knit and weave ſtockingi, wy 
many ſorts of light offs were originally nay 
und trought to perfection; the mike \ 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Londa g 
WORT 1 juſt — 
(S.) new brewed, beſy 
Wee, been fermented, or nen allo 1 
* _ 
WORTH (s.) the value, price merit, or & 
ſert of any 
WO'RTHLESS (A.) that is of no wle, 
mean, deſerving nothing; alſo wicked, bab, 
WORTHY (4.) honourable, in, 
T A.) honoura thy 
— A Bermoermmaras ſtation 
WOT (V.) to know. 
'WO'TTON-UNDER-EDGE (S.) in d. 
— — a pretty town, whoſe market x 
on Friday; the chief magiſtrate h 
— a mayor, who is annually choſen x 
the court - leet of the earl of Berkley, t 
every perſon” ſo choſen is eſtee med an aker. 
man ever aſter ; it is leated on a pleaſant an 
fruitful riſing ground, and the pariſh is 1: 
miles in circumference, filled with the mm- 
facturers of the woollen goods, eſpecially a 
the cloathing- trade; diſtant from Lain i 
computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 
WOULD (v.) in Shipping, is to wind r 
round the maſt or yard after pieces of timber 
have been nailed on them to ſtrengthen then; 
alſo to deſire, wiſh, or long for. 
WOUND V.) to hurt, maim, cut, or ine 
one in his perſon or reputation. 
WOUND (s.) 2 cutting or piercing the feh, 
&c. thereby cauſing the continuity of the 
parts to be diſſolved, and the blood to it 
ſue, &c. 
WOUND (A. ) rolled round ſonething, or mi 
up into a ball or bundle, . 
WOU'NDY (A.) very big, great, loge. 
WRACK or WRECK (S.) the periſtiog oft 
ſhip! at ſea, . 
tures in it, 
Sc. WRACK or WRECK (V.) to diſtreſ a fer. 
ſon, or overload him with taxes, carpord 


puniſhments, &c. f 
WRA'NGLE (v.) to brawl, make 4 bolt, 
diſpute, quarrel, &c. 
WRAP(V.) to encloſe one thing in another, u 
—, up any thing, &c. alſo to lap or wid 
adout 
WRA'PPED or WRAPT (4) infolded, it 
cloſed, or wound about by ſomething, & 
WRA'PPER (S.) a coarſe cloth in which it 
linen, Glks, muſlins, &c. are common!y u. 
c oſed, in order to er them from the ii 
and dirt. 
WRATH 


WORSHIP G.) adoration 3 allo. rad 


Wins dhe juſtices of peace, &c. 


4 


WRI 


urn (8.) great anger, fury, made, 


ro, diſpleaſure, indignation, &c. 
badreh, WRA'TAHFUL (A.) very angry, much diſ- 
pleaſed, full of reſentment or indignation. 

Nfl REAK (V.) to vent or diſcharge, as to 
bw. ſweat, ſmoak, or ſteam through heat to re- 
es, nnd renge one's ſelf, or diſcharge one's whole an- 
ly mate ger, &c. upon a perſon. 

het d NAK NO (S) feaming, ſmoaking, vent- 


ing, or diſcharging. 
REATH (S.) 4 garland or crown of flowers, 


| befor herbs, leaves, c. in Heraldry, the repreſen- 

allo u ration of a roll of fine linen or Glk coloured 
like the eſcutcheon, and placed between the 

"or & helmet, and the creft to ſupport the creſt ; 
alſo what perſons cover their heads with who 

o ke, carry large burdens upon them. 

d, baſe, REATH (V.) to twiſt or bind up into a 


bundle, to twine, or make up into a crown 
or head-band, &c. 

WREN (S.) a very ſmall bird; alſo the ſur- 
name of a man, 

RENCH (S.) a ſudden fprain or firain, oc- 
cafioned by lifting too great a weight, &c. 
WRE'NCHED (A.) wrung, or forced open, 
diſtorted, or diſlocated by violence. 

WREST (V.) to pervert or turn words to a 
wrong ſenſe or meaning ; to extort from, or 
force a perſon to do what is contrary to his 
inclinations. 

RE'STLE (V.) te ftrive or contend with a 

perſon for victory, to practiſe the art of 
wreſtling, or managing the legs, &c. 
WRE'STLER (S.) one who contends, ftrives 
with, or throws down another by an artful 
management of his legs. 
WRE'STLING (S.) the art of managing the 
legs, &c. ſo as to throw one's opponent to 
the ground without beating, ſtriking, or kick- 
ing him, much practiſed by the ancients at 
their publick ſhews ; allo any earneſt conteſt 
or oppoſition, 


happy 
WRE'TCHED (A.) unfortunate, miſerable, 


 Ciftreſſed, unhappy, &c. 
. VREXHAM (S.) in Denbighſhire, North- 
ing ofa Wales, is a large, well-built, populous town, 
ng cre2- that beſides the great church has two large 


meeting-houſes ; it has weekly two markets, 


2 fer. . Monday and Thurſday, at which great 
carpord quantities of flannels, which is the manufac- 
ture of this and the adjacent parts, are bought 
| noile, up by the factors for London ; diſtant from 
Ladm 138 computed, add 167 meaſured 
ther, u miles, 
or wid RI'GGLING (S.) turning this way and that 
way, to get along like a ſnake or eel, &c. 
ed, 1. alſo endeavouring to get off from, or avoid 
xt. the obligation of a contract; alſo the ſcrew- 
ich in ing or infinuating one's (elf into another per- 
20!y 1 fon's favour, 
the al RIGHT (S.) a mechanick or artificer that 


works 6 4 
ery 92 as a mull-wright, ſhip 


WRETCH G.) a miſerable, diſtreſſed, or un- 


WRO 

WRIGHT'S CHART. eommonly) alle 
MERCA'TOR'S: CHART (S.) a purjous 
invention to Had the latitude; longitude,c md 
&Gance of one place from attother, tr; the 
place that a ſhip in im upon A phein that-has 

the meridian drawn bx pinky ines that are 
— —— 
WRING Fs — rr — 
0 twiſt or 
ther, to ere . WES 
pain, c. MA, 

WRI'NGING ($.). — — 
together; alſo pinching or-guiping; Gece! 

WRINKLE (V.) to t te or fold 
cloth, fill, paper, c. 8 

WRINKLE (S.) 2 — plait, or: fold in 
cloth, filk, paper, &. alſo thoſe furrows 
that naturally grow in the foreheads of men, 
and other creatures ' . ia n or 

wRINTON G. i S0 

(S.) in re, 1 
good town among the Mendip - Hills, that has 
a very good market weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 
tant from Londen 103 computed; and 125 
meaſured miles, 

WRIST (S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt part of the 
arm, that immediately adjoins to the hand. 
WRVYSTBAND (S.) the bread fillet at the 
bottom of a ſhirt ſleeve, &c. wherein all the 
plaits are ſewn or inſerted, &c. and which 

- buttons round the wriſt, &c. 

WRIT (S.) 2 formal letter of the king; of 
the liberties, &c. in a parchment ſealed with 
a ſeal directed to ſome judge, officer, miniſter, 
or other ſubject, at their fair, or at the ſuit 
or plaint of another, commanding, or autho- 
riziog ſomething therein contained to be done 
for the cauſe briefly therein expreſſed, which 
is to be diſcuſſed in ſome court according to 
law. Writs are of three forts 5 original,- 
which are moſt commonly: of courſe, and 
therefore are of a ſet form ;z- judicial, which 
are for the execution of judgment 3 - 
rial, which vary in ſorm according to the 
matter. J 

WRITE (V.) to expreſs the ſentiments of one's 
mind in or by writiag. 

WRITER (S.) an anthor or compoſer af 
books, poems, &c. alſo any perſon that per- 
forms the manual operation of wri ; 

WRITING (.) che art of expreſſing the ſen- 
2 wenn pm andere ry te 
known letters or characters. 

WRONG (*) injury, v juſtiea, ban, da- 
mage, &. 

WRONG (V:) to ceiraud, cheat, or do _ 
juftice to another. 

WRONG (A.) falſe, andrea not"right; M 
like a ſum caſt up to more or læis than it 
ought to be. 


w NGFUL (4) unjuſt, hurtful, an. 


prej 
WROTE (A.) — 2 pen, Ke. in 
words, letters; or charaQers.. | 


WRO'THAM 
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| WROTH (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, fury, Ke. 
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WAGTHAM:- or WO'RTHAM G.) io , 
s 6: foall-cown;; whoſe market is weekly on 
* Tueſday z diftant. from London 19 ated, 
nd ag meaſured miles. = 
"WROUGHT (A.) done, made, worked ; alſo 
--2embeilihed with various ornaments, 
— ans. eas twiſt- 
__ JL I 
-WRY (A.) put nneven, 
than another, not ſtraight, &c. 8 
. WYCHE. or. WICH. (S.) 4 ſpring or place 
derber ſalt grows, or is made, from whence 
may places take their names, as Solt-wrich, 
„ ani, Kc. =” Wo 
-2WY'DRAUGHT (S.) common fewer, drain, 
or fink to carry off or receive the wa- 
ter, r. of-a houſe, ſtreet, or town. 


FT x7 
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unte. 
zor an one ſide more 


WYE (S.) in Kew, ſituate on the river Sauer, 


-+— over which ie à bridge, has for a long time 
deten 2 place of good account ;, its market is 
I weekly on Thurfday 3 diſtant from Landon 
e und 57 meaſured miles. 

ſented by the beralds as a flying ſerpent. 


>...» 


tie twenty ſecond letter of our 
_ © generally in the beginning of words founds | 
like Z, in the middle like ca, Sc. when 
Alone, thus, X, it ſtands for the number 10 ; 
thus, X, 10, ooo. ; 
 XA*CCA{S.)"the'name of the firſt founder of 
9 in the ladies and eaftern countries ; 
the hiſtory of his life reports, that when his 
mother wat big wich him, ſhe dreamt that 
mꝛe brought forth a white elephant, which is 
tze tesſon the kings of Siam, Tonquin, and 
Cbina, heve fo great a value for them, ac 
ca retired into a wilderneſs, and there formed 
dis Theme of idolatry ; nd at his return, 
Davin a great number ef diſciples, he choſe | 
10, 000; to whom he communicated his 
plan, and forniſhed them with inſtructions to 


40 
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teach others his doctrines, erdering them to 


put no other title to their books; nor give any / 
ther teaſon for their aſſertions, 'than 2 


diæit; be, their maſler, or great prophet, ſay: 
it z dy which means he took away all exami- 


nation. The Brachman:s affirm, he has gone 
*V through a metempſychoſis $0,000 times, and 
© that his ſoul has paſſed into ſo many different 
(© © kinds of beaſts; whereof the laft-was a white 
' © dephinty und that after all theſe changes, 
he was received into the company of the gods 

ene d become a gbd. | 
XE WIA (S.) preſents, giſte or tokens that 

. 2 * ty friend er vequaintagee uſed to fend, give, 
©" ©: beſtow hpowencthery to nefreſh or renew 


—_— * 8 2 lc. — 


| 


þ 


dank water, which was obſerved the f. 


: 


computed, 
WY'VER: (S.) an imaginary creature,. repre- | 


| XY'STER (S.) a furgeon's inſtrument uſe v 


—_ 


— 


” | ” 


— 


1 A R 
4 or made to Kings, governon, 6 
| corny gm. hk. 
favour or protection, or the gran x 

ſome new privilege, 
XERA'PHIUM (S.) the name of 2 medics 
Jenner far, ar againſt the dredkings our oft 


or . 

XERA'SIA (S.) an imperſection in | 
that ocrafions them not to come to 22 
growth, but look and feel like down fyrink'y 
with duſt ; a fort of bakdnefs, defect, or wy 
of Hair. 

EROPHA'GIA (S.) certain faſt days in tþ 
firſt ages of the church, on which uu 
nothiag but bread and (alt, and they wy 


I 


F 


X 


diys of the Paſſion, or Holy Week, n 7 
commaod and obligation of the church's . 
thority, but the choice and devotion of dr 
more religious Chriſtiane, 
ERO'PHTHALMY (S.) a dry bleartdne( N 
the eyes, that occaſions them to look red a 
ſore, attended with itching, but without ay 
dropping or ſwelling. 
XE'ROTES (8.) a thin and dry habit or a. 
ſtitution of the body. 
XTPHIAS.(S,) in Aftronomy, a comet thut 
pears ſhaped Iike a ſword. 
XIPHO/IDES (S.) that cartilage or gith 
that terminates the breaſt-bone, formed like 
a ſword, &c. 


X 


ſcrape the bones with. 
XY'STOS (S.) a precious ſtone brought frag 
India, of the jaſper fort or kind; allo a h 
portico or place where the Greek wreſtlen es 
erciſed themſeives in the winter - time, it 
our piazza's. 


— 


HIS letter is the 23d in our alphuitt, 
and is ſometimes uſed as a vowel, ul 
ſometimes as a conſonant ; it was borrond 
from the Greek language, and has its true ut 
in words derived from thence, though it 
now generally uſed at the end of w.. 
other originals that terminate with i, 1 
the old cuſtom of the Engliſh in moſt wi, 
as thie, now thy, fie, now fly, Se. wit 
it begins words or ſyllables, and is immedats 
ly followed by another vowel, it i the 
. conſonant, as in yield, year, Cc. dut u 
end of ww itis a vue or rather 1 by 
thong, as ſupplying the place or room 
N Vit, by as fle, for fly, Ce. 1 
ancients made it one of their numerals vt 
preſs 150, and when daſhed, thus, J, 
many thouſands, RW 
VARD (S.) ſometimes means 2 long wal 
.contaiving 4 feet, or 36 inches, and i K 


uaiverlal meaſure for broad cloth, 61%," 


2 their old acquaintance or friendlbiy ; alſo * 


YAR 

riddands lace, and fore forts of Hen cloths 
here in Elend; ſometimes it means an open 

ce or piece of ground before or behind a 

aſe for the uſe and convenience thereof; 
ſometimes it means thoſe beams of timber 
that are fitted athwart the feveral maſts of a 
ſhip with the ſails faſtened to them to be 
boiled op or let down as 6ceafion requires ; 
and ſometimes it means 4 man's privy mem- 


ber, | 
YARD-ARM (S.) in a Ship, is that half the 


| 


yard that is on either fide the maſt, when it | 


les athwart the ſhip. 

YA'RD-LAND (S.) a certain proportion” of 
ground, the quantity whereof varies in dif- 
ferent counties; in ſome it is but 10 eres, 
in others 15, in others 20, 24, 40, or 40. 

YARMOUTH (s.) in Norfolt, is a fex-port 
and borough-town, and an a member of 
the Cingze- Ports ; it is fituate on a peninſula, 
having the Yare on the weft, over which is 
a draw-bridge, and the ſea on the ſouth and 
eaft, and the continent on the north ; it is 
allo defended with very ftrong and ately 
walls, which with the river, compoſe an ob- 
long figure; the river receiving many fmaller 
rivers, forms a fine Haven, both large, deep, 
and fafe, for ſhips of at burden; the ſhips 
rde here ſo cloſe together, that their heads 
being faſtened to the ſhore, they go croſs the 
ſtream with their bolt-ſprics, that for half a 
mile together you may walk from ſhip to 
ſhip all along the fide of the whatf, where is 
built the cuſtom « houſe and town © Houſe, 
which are fine piles of buildings, and alſo 
many magnificent houſes of private mer- 
chants ; it is here in the herring- ſeaſon that 
incredible quantities of that fiſh are caught and 
exported, which with the colliers, and other 
merchandize, renders this a place of extraor- | 
dinary ſea-trade, and the inhabitants rich; 
here is one of the fineſt market-places in 
England, plentifully ſerved with all manner 
of provifions weekly on Saturday; the ex- 
tent of the town being but ſmall, the ftreets 
we exactly ſtraight from north to ſoath, with 
lanes called rows croffing them from eaft to 
weſt, which renders it the moſt regular built 
town in England; they have particular and 
very extenſive privileges, by which they can 
try, condemn, and execute in particular caſes, 
without waiting for a watrant from above; 
it is ſo well governed, that the ſabbath is ob- 
lerved here with more exactneſi than an 
where in England beſides, fo that plays, al- 
ſemblies of gaiety, and gaming, meet but 
with little encouragement ; there are now in 
* two churches ; the old one has fo high a 
fteple, that it ſerves the failors for a land- 
mark ; the other has been but lately built, and 
u very neat ; it is governed by two baſiiffs and 
a recorder, who are Juſtices of the peace, al- 
dermen, and common-coundl, '&&. it ſends 

wo members to parliament ; diſtant from 


N 


| 


| 


'YAWS (S.) the unſteady or irregular 


liffs, and common council, and ends two 
members to parliament; diſtant from Lane 
ured, and 9 men ured miles 


ſtock inge, gloves, caps, A. b the 
called worfted; © | * 10 

LES wang poke rough, dry, or har of 
tte.” . | 1277 


YA'RUM (S.) in" the Noreb-Ridine of York- 
ſhire, is a ſmall towny that has a fins one 
bridge over the Teri, and a good market 
weekly on Thurſday 5 distant from London 
176 compated; and 212 meaſured miles. 

YATCH (S.) « ſwall hip wich one deck, ge- 
nerally uſed as a pleaſure-boat to convey 
kings, princes, ambaſſadors, &c. a ſmall dif- 
tance by ſea; of a fire, ſometimes bigger, 
and ſometimes leſs, but generally about $a 
or 100 tons burden, with guns and men in 
proportion. 

YAW (V.) to fit irregularly; to go in and 
out, traverſe the ſes, - f 

YV/WL (S.) a Jorge boat, or ſmall veſſel that 
ſhips carry to ſea to fend on ſhore upon divers 
cecaſions, &e. b YET» 

YA'WLING (S.) bawling, calling, or crying 
out loud. | 

YAWNING (S.) -gaping or firetching open 
the jaws, 28 if x perſon was neither aſleep 
nor awake, Mt. 

motions 


of a ſhip under fail that is not well ſteered ; 
alſo the name of a diflemyer among the 
Blacks, ſomething like the pox or foul diſeaſe 
among the Whites, 8 
YA'XLEY (S.) in the fens in Huntragdoybire, 
is but an indifferent town, and its market (if 
any) now but ſmall weekly on Tuaiday ; 
diſtant from Lada 59 computed, and 72 
meaſured miles. Bee 
YEA (Part.) yes, it is ſo, indeed, truly, Sc. 
YEA'NING or EA'NING (S.) the briaging 
forth young, or lambs like ewe ſheep... | 
YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time that che ſan is 
ſuppoſed to take up in bir paſſage through the 
ſeveral ſigus of the Zodiac, and with us 
conſifts of 12 unequal kelendar months, which 
contain 365 days, and once in ſqur ge 366, 
which day is between the 23d 
and 24th of February, St. Mute. 5 or 
feſtival, being ordinarily obſerved the a 41 of 
„but in the leap year on the'2 5th, 
the 24th being the day added z ſo that Fe- 


Luntn 92 computed; and 123 meaſured miles, 
2 IIS) 


bruary has that year 29 days, A 


x6 


Ga 904 IN ,3VC WORK % Kine, 


„ 6: forall.cown;; whoſe market is weekly on 
„ Tmeſday'; diftant form Londen 19 computed, 
t 245-meaſured miles. +. | 
-WROUGHT (A.] done,” made, worked ; alſo 
-0 7embeilt ith various ornaments. 


_ -WRUNG{A.) dqueezed, griped, pinched, twiſt- | 


Garbe. ont ons nom mn 
WRV (A.) put nneven, or on one fide more 
than anether, not i &c. . 
WICHE or- WICH. (S.) 4 ſpring or place 
werber ſak grows, or is made, from whence 
many places take their names, as Salt-wrich, 
«(7 Aanremnch, fc. | 
-WY'DRAUGHT(S.) a common- fewer, drain, 
or fink to carry off or receive the waſte wa- 
+ arr/\&c; of a houſe, ſtreet, or town, - 
WYE (S.) in Kew, fituate on the river Stozwer, 
-+— over which is a bridge, has for a long time 
dern 2 place of good account ;, its market is 
weekly on Thurfday.; diſtant from Landon 
49 computed, und 57 meaſured miles, 
WY'VER- 68.) n imaginary. creature, 
ſented by the beralds as a flying ſerpent. 


| 


— 75 


ttt. n 


, . 
inn 
| X. 
: 
4 way 1:8 — 


letter | has the power, ſound, 
of a double 


thus, N, 10,000- | 

| 8.) che name of the firſt founder of 
molstry in the ladies and eaftern countries ; 
the hiſtory of his life reports, that when his 
mother was big with him, ſhe dreamt that 
me brought forth a white elephant, which is 
'- the tesſon "the kings of Sram, Tonquin, and 
_ © Ching, "have fo great a value for them, Xac | 
ca retired into a wi'derneſs, and there formed 
bis Theme of idolatty 3 and at his return, 
', Hiving a great number of diſciples, he choſe 
10, 0 to whom be communicated his 
plan, and fur niſhed them with inſtructions to 
teach others his doctrines, ordering them to | 
put no other title to their books; nor give any 
*:2-other"teaſon for their affertions,” than 5 
dixit 5 be, their mafier, or great prophet, /ay: 

it z dy which means he took away all exami- 
nation. The Brachmans affirm, he has gone 
rough a metempſychoſis $0,000 times, and | 
© that his ſoul has paſſed into ſo many different 


4 


& 


af 


* 


Finds of beaſts; chereof the laſt was a white | 


eculephent; und that after all theſe changes, 

be vas received into the company of the gods, | 

'9 4 446% become a fed 4/1 | 

XENA (S.) preſents, (gifts; or tokens that 

due friend er bequsintanee uſed to lend, give, 
oer deo powancthery to refreſh ar - renew | 


nf 


ſome new privilege, 
[XERA'PHIUM (S.) the name of 2 ny 


Ex. for, or againſt the breaking: ou v1, Wh be 
XERA'SIA (3) an ieperfetion in th both 
+} an in ; 
that occaſions them not to come to _ and | 
growth, but look and feel like down d r. 
with duſt ; a fort of bakdnefs, defect, o ! 
of heir. yard 
XEROPHA'GIA ( 8.) certii f e bt 


firſt ages of the church, on which uu 
nothiag but bread and lädt, and they u. 
_, dravk water, which was obſerved th f 
diys of the Paſſion, or Holy Week, uu h 
command and obligation of the church 
thouty, bat the choke nnd devotiad 


more religious Chriſtian, the C 
XERO'PHTHALMY (S.) a dry blen havir 
the eyes, that occaſions them to look red a/ a dra 
ſore, attended with itching, but witba u © 
dropping or ſwelling. alſo 
XE'ROTES (S.] a thin and dry habit dt al 
ſtitution of the body. long 
XI'PHIAS.(S,) in Afronomy, a comet th y 7 
pears ſhaped like a ſword. nad | 
XI1PHO/JDES. (S.) that cartilage or u 
that terminates the breaſt-bone, formed lx being 
a ſword, &c. ſtrear 
XY'STER(S.) a ſurgeon's inflrument vv = 
ſcrape the bones with. = l 
} XY'STOS (s.) a precious ſtone brought ad re 
India, of tbe jaſper fort or k ind; allo alwp _ 
portico or place where the Greek wreſtlens 1 
erciſed themſelves in the winter-tine, * d. 
our piazza's. wa 
merc 
dinar 
here 
Y. Engl, 
4 of pr 
HIS letter is the 23d in our ahi, oy 
and is ſometimes uſed as a vowel, us ned 
ſometimes 'as a conſonant ; it was borron T 
from the Greek language, and has its tur dt "08. 
in words derived from thence, though it : 2 
now generally uſed at the end of wow 801 
other ariginals that terminate with ir, u 41 
the old cuſtom of the Engliſh in moſt wi rut 
as this, vow thy, fl, now fy, &« val 7. 
it begins words or ſyllables, and is immetas t 
ly followed by another vowel, it is the! WS 
conſonant, as in yield, year, Cc. but h with 
end of mow it is a vowel, or rather © ** 
thong, as ſupplying the place or room 
vowels, wiz, ie, as ſlie, for ſly, Ge. 1 avs, 
ancients made it one of their numeral v * 
preſs 150, and when daſhed, thus, J, _ 
many thouſands, 


YARD((S.) ſometimes means a long noi 
containing 3 feet, or 36 inches, and u K 
univerlal meaſure fr broad clotb, 61k, 


m_ their old acquaintance or friendlbiy ; alſo * 


Linn 92 computed; and 123 
A 


YAR 


bands, lace, hl tne hoe of Ren clothe 
here in Elend; ſormetiriies it means an open 
place or piece of ground before or behind a 
bone for the uſe and convenience thereof; 
ſometimes it means thoſe beams of timber 
that are fitted athwart the ſeveral maſts of a 
ſhip with the ſails faſtened to, them to be 
hoifted up or let down as 6ceafion requires z 
and ſometimes it means 4 man's privy mem- 


ber, : 
ARD-ARM (S.) in a Ship, is that half the 
yard that is on either fide the maſt, when it 
bes athwart the ſhip. 

A'RD-LAND (S.) a certain proportion of 
ground, the quantity whereof varies in dif- 
ferent counties ; in ſome it but To acres, 
in others 15, in others 20, 24, 30, or 40. 


TARMOUTH (S.) in Norfolk, is a ſea- port 


and borough-town, and an ancient member of 
the Cingue-Ports ; it is fituate on a peninſula, 
having the Tare on the weft, over which is 
a draw-bridge, and the ſea on the ſouth and 
eaſt, and the continent on the 1 
allo defended with very ſtrong and ſtately 
walls, which with the river, compoſe an ob- 
long figure; the river receiving many fmaſler 
rivers, forms a fine Haven, both large, deep, 
and fafe, for ſhips of atry burden; the ſhips 
ride here ſo cloſe together, that their heads 
being faſtened to the ſhore, they go croſs the 
ſtream with their bolt-ſprits, that for half a 
mile together you may walk from ſhip to 
ſhip all along the fide of the Wharf, where is 
built the cuſtom « houſe and town Houſe, 
which are fine piles of buildings, and alſo 
many magnificent - houſes of private mer- 
chants ; it is here in the herrimg - ſeaſon that 
incredible quantities of that fiſh are caught and 
exported, which with the colliers, and other 
merchandize, renders this a place of extraor- 
dinary ſea-trade, and the inhabitants rich; 
here is one of the fineſt market-places in 
Eryland, plentifully ſerved with all manner 
of provifions weekly on Saturday; the ex- 
tent of the town being but ſmall, the ftreets 
we exactly ftraight from north to ſouth, with 
lanes called rows croffing them from eaft to 
weſt, which renders it the moſt regular built 
town in England; they have particular and 
very extenſive privileges, by which they can 
try, condemn, and execute in particular caſes, 
without waiting for a watrant from above; 
it is ſo well governed, that the ſabbath is ob- 
erved here with more exactneſi than any 
where in England beſides, fo that plays, aſ- 
ſemblies of gaiety, and gaming, meet but 
with little encouragement ; there are now in 
* two churches ; the old one has fo high a 
ſteeple, that it ſerves the failors for a land- 
mark ; the other has been but lately built, and 
18 very neat ; it is governed by two bailiffs and 
a recorder, who are Juſtices of the peace, al- 

„and common-councl, &c. it ſends 
wo members to parliament; diſtont from 
mea ſurtea miles, 


9 


„ 
YEA 

'YA'RMOUTH (S.) in Hampſhire, in the 

f Wight, fands upon a creek, the etitha 

into which is about 4 mile below irg ig i a 

mayor, market, and worough-town, and has 
a caſtle to defend 4 the bones arg hand- 
ſome, and generally” built of free-ftoney the 
old market is now diſufed; the tbw]ꝗ˖ Oi go- 

_ verned by a mayor, recorder, aldertneu, ba- 
liffs, and common council, and ſends two 

|  metnbers to pot liamant; diftant from Lender 

75 compured, and 9 mes ured miles- 

' YARN (S.) any fort of wol/ſpun into thread, 
though it commonly means u coarſe or-erdi- 
nary fort whoſe thread is very large, uſed to 
knit ftockings, gloves, caps, . , the 
poorer ſort ef people, the finer fort being 
called worſted. © wh 1 

— rr dry, or har of 
t Q I : 147 


YA RUM (S.) ia the Nortb-Ridine of York- 
ſhire, is a ſmall 'town; that has a fine ore 
bridge over the Tees, and a good market 
weekly on Thurſday 5 diftant from Landon 
176 compated; und 212 mealured miles. 

YATCH (S.) a ſwall hip wich one deck, ge- 
nerally uſed as a pleaſure - boat to convey 
kings, princes, ambaſſadors, &c. a ſmall dif- 
tance by ſea; of a fire, ſometimes bigger. 
and ſometimes leſs, but generally about 80 
or 100 tons burden, with guns and men ia 
proportion. 

YAW (V.) d fait irregularly, to go in and 
out, traverſe the ſes, &, : 

V/.WL (S.) a Jorge boat, or ſmall veſſel that 
ſhips carry to ſea to ſend on ſhore upon divers 
cecaſions, &e. | „ 

YA'WLING (S.) bawling, calling, or crying 
out loud, 

YAW'NING (S.) -gaping or firetching open 
the jaws, 28 if x perſon was neither aſleep 
nor awake, c. Tov 1-1 

'YAWS (S.) the unſteady or irregular. motions 
of a ſhip under fail that is not well ſteered; 
alſo the name of a diflemyer among the 
Blacks, ſomething like the pox or foul di ſea ſe 
among the Whites. ; 

YA'XLEY (S.) in the fens in Hang » 
is but an indifferent town, and its matket (if 
any) now but "ſmall weekly on Tuaſday; 
diſtant from Landon 59 computed, and 72 
meaſured miles. 7 

YEA (Part.) ves, it is io, indeed, truly, Sc. 

YEA'NING or EA'NING (S. J. dhe kitzing 
forth young, or lambs like ewe ſhery. 

YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time that the ſan is 
ſuppoſed to take up in hi paſſage through the 
ſeveral figns of the Zodiack, and with us 
con ſi ſis of 12 unequal kalendar months, which 
contain 365 days, and once in ſqur yeer5 366, 
which day is intercalated | between (the 23d 
and 24th of February, St. Mauss: 4 or 
feſtival, being ordinarily obſerved the 24th of 
Februory, but in the leap year on the s gh, 
the 24th being. the day added z ſo that Fe- 
bruary has that year 29 days, ONES 
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es.) the yellowgayy of © 
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— 1 
lows: It is ſuuats in 2 large alley, 
| 1% te Ki, i fel al, ah 
| ale, built be rally ub wood, 
real fine ſtructurev, both, publick. 4 
te, and fortified wit caſtle and & 


4 
* 


ord· bea ter, common; ſerjean 
„large privileges; — 21 by a long 
«celfioa of kings ; it is 2 county incorporate 
itſelf, intluding 30 and hamlets 
thia its juriſdiftion ; the river Ozfe divides 
i:to two parts, over Which is a frong, 
ane bridge of five. arches, the middle one 
ing 70 foot wide 3 by the tiver Nes emp- 


wm Tot; it is ſeveral mie in circum- 
ence, and has four large gates handfome!y 


wilt, and five to eater into the 
A tho þ ther a reed hall fe, . 
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and northeweft. a | 
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muc a largeft 


hich are computed 105,260 


» 


uſcs, one city, called Tort, beſides which 
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Nannen 


their e 


hapels of eale ; it is bounded on the 


temperate air, and tolerably fertile ; 


this evurty is particularly notéd for breeding 
the beſt . for all forts of aſeful — 
and particularly huntiu g and race-horſes ; a 
although there are giſo abundance of coal and 
-mires, and quarries of free and lime- 

ne, and all the neceffaries of life, yet the 
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ZA'CA (S.) fo much of a re eſtate or 
goods as he appropriates to, or allows for the 
relief of the poor. 

ZA'FFREN (S.) any thing of a yellow c6- 
lour, but now means the plant we 
call ſaffron. ie fo 

ZA'MORIN (S.) atit'e ebe 
in Malabar in the Eaft- Inties. 

ZAN (S.) a merry- andrew, an antick, or 
fellow who ſhews tricks to amuſe the vulgar, 
and make them laugh, &c. 
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ZEAL (S.) hath various fignifications in ſcrip- 
tute j ſometimes it means a fervent or earneſt 
deſire to promote or propagate any doctrine 
or opinion; ſometimes the anger or indig- 
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ZE'NSUS or ZE'NZUS (S.) a term in thee 
Algebra or Cofficks, for what we now alli 
ſquare, or the ſecond power. 

ZE'PHYRUS (S.) the weft wind! 

rr (S.) a Hebreww meaſure of ler 
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ZEST (S.) the fkin that covers the kernel df 
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orange, lemon, &c. 
ZETE'TICK- METHOD (S.) — the 


tick method of anſwering queſtion, — 

CR reaſor- of the thing is t- 
ZEU Ay 4 (S.) a figure in Grammer, 

a verb agreeing with divers nouns, or ul 

adjective with divers ſubſtantives, is tem 
| . one expreſly, and to the other by . 
: ment. 
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ZINK (S.) a baftard fort of metal, of 15 
lowiſh colour, ſome call it ſpelter, and 
biſmuth, &c. 
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70/DIACK (.) the /greateft circle oben the 
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* Bupalus {eu Canaan Cäthneſſe Charles Thüza Colehofſaiir A 
Busirls 140! Slate Cato be Charlötte byndãms Colliea N 
Boutscides Canada Cättatn Charon Cicero Collüthuss d: A 
Bites Candace Catübu - Oberybas Tilicia dal; fIC6! 24nvi3A. 
Rithus % ACandia 6 Cuche CThébar Timon i Colophatirnd ity 
B Crete Cayo Ebederlaemes Liacint ite Coloſſe „ A 
Büzi um ACannen 10 Giro © -Thtlal 425: Tinna 550-15: IColofTus (dif 
By'blos „081 Aachen d Can Chélcias TCinnereth en Colümbass ld. 
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Pha arig 
Pally 

N 


Phalti a- r 
H TOP 


Phaltidl © 44 
Philippians + 


"haltzbopey © 
dae eee 
hnifey 1 Pee 
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Priſcillian Py'rrhus Richa Rechabites Rockingham 
Priſcus Pythagoras (Rachel + Recha Rey'gate "Rockley. 
Prius Pytheus (Rachinge *Rechah © Reyne \ Rocroy 
Probar 5 b Py'tho (Rachis * — ——Rezan "Rodas 
Prõöbus Python Nadzgaiſus Rechiarius 2 Rodel inda 
Pröcas Pythonida Naddai Réchila Rezia Roderick 
Prochõrus *. — Radeyonda * Reécolets Aria _ Rodogina 
Pioclus . { Radnor ' Redford '"Rezon _ | | Rotolphiy 
Proc6pi/us 2 Verena Radülpbus - ""Redsea / "-Rha - © "Rogatiinus 
Procris +: 1/1 Quakers Ragida” + . ' "*Rhadaminthus Rogelim 
Procrüſten Qusstügg Ragaw © © © Rhee *-Rhadamiſtus Roger 
Piõcula *Quartodeciman Ragindert ——— 4s ' Rhamnus, Rohan 
Proculus +» - Quartus © Ragiel Regom . © Mb Robgah 
Prodomians: Quebec + Ragiſa Reggio 2 Romagna 
Preẽtun eds Rahal Ren Xhẽmus —— 
Prologue: Quedelinburg*' Raham Regillus ' bens or ominia 
Prome ueen '*" "Riimond Reginald Romans 
P. 6pertius/1 »- Queen's County Rain Regi Romũ aus 
Pröphets s chen >» *Rainaud Regulus me 
Propõntis -15Queftor 11194 Riithe Rehabiah Romilda 
Proſelytes. | uianki - 'Raithu or Rehob or Romvuald 
Proverpina - bone | Qiibriche RNaitho Rob Romulus 
Proſper +51» Quieras Rikem + "Rehoboam © Rob or 
Protagoras Qiers Rakkath Rechſa R6oba 
Proterius uietera * Räkkon Rehim R6ſamond 
Proteftants ++ * Quietiſts - ' Ram Reims or Roſary 
Proteus: 14 Quilca Rama Rheims Roſcelin 
Prothonotary \"Quinborough+ Ramadan er Reins or Roſciltus 
Protõgenes Quindecamviri Rimazan '' Kidneys Rõſcius 
Provence Quinſay Rämh Reinſbourg Rbödope Roſcõm mot 
Piövidense "Quintilians -- Rimatha Rekem 4 Roſemônda 
Proveſt- / 1 Rameſes Relicks Ribii Röſes 
brodéntius (Liatilus Ramiah Religion Riblah Roſh er 
Prifias + *Quintus Rami Remaliah Richard Ros 
Prũſſia rr * Rakes Remeth er © Richlieo Röõſſe 
Plalm Quiriscus Rämla -Ramath - Richmond Röõſtock 
Pialter ©Quirinales ' 21: Rimoth ' Remi or Ricvlfus Ro4on 
Plaltery © "Quirinus * 1 Ramſey * Rem igus | Riecux Roſvide 
Plamenytos | Quirites 11> Raolconda | Remiremont Riez Rota | 
Pſametichus: > OWisérra Raoul ' Remmone, Rign Roterdim 
Pſaebo Quito Ra + Rimmon Rigobert R6tharis 
Pſellus/1m/1: 45 Quivira 555/44 Raphiel  /'* Remonſtrants *'Rimmon  Rotheram 
Pſephiaa Quixos ©5i-Raphaim * * Remphan Ringwood — Rotruda 
Ply cher * — Rapharea Reémphtis Rinnah Rovergue 
Püy li AAB Räphia "Remus Rio Rous illon 
— AR Riamah” *Raphidinr' Renard + Riolänus Roxana 
Ptölemyp, Rams Räphon Nenstus Niom Ro xellan 
Pia ss Rab Räſis or Rena *Ridthimbs © —Royaumont 
Püblicene Räbantes Rhäſis wif Rengin dat Ripa - Royſton 
Püblins sg 2 Rabanundoncn Ritiſbonne - Rennes Ripath Rüben 
Püdens dir Rabaſté nçπ⁹ õ Rstrimee Rola Riphath er "Rubicon 
Pulcheris:c 4 Rabathyi cams Ratum eus Repebhem Riphat Rubin 
Punon er „ Rabbalvon11195 Ratzemburg Repba - Ripley Kufina 
Phünenn Areba 1s Riva a Reépbah XKRipp g Rufinos 
Pürgamb' Rabba e Räven Repbäm er en Rufus 
„ err ne go Rävenglas Rüphaim KRiſſah Rügen 
Patcolt- 936.\ZRabirius £02 Raycnns © Rephidim &- Rithmab rn. 
Puticts ae Rabbot rn River.ſber"" Rüphiiin River Rm ſori 
Pygm ais Räbbith gh Riymi i Nenitüeag e *Rizpah ' Räümi e 
Py mies Rab Mag a=": . e! Reſec Roan 1 pre 
Pylades &ih!c {Reb Mag $9222 Räziel bil Reſwick 4 öbert Runc ina 
Pylander 4e Rabsices &#10"R cading © M Retimo ben. : Rupert 
Pylem em Rabſtaheh-an RC Reüben Röchdale Rü 
PY me Rabeatν, h RebẽkaE b Rede! Röcheſort Rere 
Py "ramid: Rabas AG*0:IZRevEcca' Che CRevel er Roche! = Ru zin 
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$2913te 
Sidoc 7 
Saduce 
8 ifirds 
Sifron 
Sagan 
Sagitta 
Sag iint 
ie U at 
aintor 
Xaint 
* 


nz 


Ruta 
üſticus 
— — ; 
Rutilians ;. Salaménes 
Rutiliun. Sihmiũm o# 
Rütlang Zilamim _. 
Ry'dda - Bilamis 
Salindra 
A'AB Silat 
Ss Salächiel er 
Saadias Sheältiel 
Sal S$aluwar 
Santa Salbia nus 
Siba Salchan 
Sibach Salecha or 
Sibacon Selcha ' 
Sibates Salem 
$2ba6th , Salerno 
Zabiotb Si lians 
Sabira Salis or 
S1biria Sils 
Sabã ſius Saliſbury 
Sabãthius Saliffa 
Sabbath S. lai or 
dabbã ticu: C ai 
Sabe Sallu or 
a Sade ins Salo 
| Sabéllians Salmicis 
Sabẽllicus Salmaniſſar 
Sadbéllius Salmon 
Sabines Salmõna o 
Sabinia Salma 
$abiniinuy Salm6neus 
©abinus Silome 
Sabionetta Sal6na 
Sable - Sal6nia 
Sableſtan Salonichi 
Sabtah ar - Sal6ninus - 
| Sabatha _ , _ Silpion 
Sabtecha er - Saltaſh 
Sabathaca -_ Saliflcet 
Saburranus Salt Iſe 
abus Salt Mine 
; Sacaday Saltſburg 
" — Salrzberg 
accania Salu or 
Scat or Sichar Salomi 
Saccophõti Salvaterra 
Sack _ + - Salvithiug 
Sackbot _ - Saliices 
Sick Cloth Salü mias or | 
Sadai 4 Salomias 
Sadirtes _ ©» Salifus - 
Sadoc or Zadoe; Samiel, . 
j Saducees , =  Samirchand 
” 8 ifirda 9 + Samiria 
| 8 ifron 7 Samaritans, 
1 Sagan 00K 1 Simbeck ,. 
Sagittiriug » Sambre 
nd Sapiintus * 4 Sambũca 4 
Sid, tum 1 ; Sameaa . . {> 
; aintongs or Sams g 
Xaintöne w p | 
R 
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Simlab, 
Semmael 


$amGrhes | Sirtach 
Samothricia- .. $irthan er 
Simpho * 
amſon Saſquehanoxes 
Samuel Satan or 
Sanballat Sathan 
- - Sanchiaa | - Sator 
» $incho _ .. Satrzel 
1 —— 
aoQ atrapes 
Sand NE Saturn 
Sandalg Satürnius 
Sandham Sityrus 
Sandwich Savaran er 
Sangami -. Sauran 
\ Singuia Faul 
Sanhedrim gaũ mur 
Sã nim Savona 
Sanfinnah er | Savoy 
Senſenna Saxenbioſen 
Saon - Saxmindham 
Saoſdũ chin S. xons 
Saph ar Saxony 
Sipp i Scala 
S.phee Scamachi 
Siphet Sc.inderbeg 
Saphir Scande on 
Sapor Scandia 
Sapphira - . © Scarborough 
S.ipphire Scarſdale 
Sippho - .. Scaurus 
Sarabatha., Scæptre 
S:rac Sceva 
Satagõſſa Schaffhãuſen 
Sarah or Schã mir 
Sarai or Scheld 
Sara Schelling 
Satäist Schẽtlard 
Siramel Schjiais 
Sarapnp Schiras 
'Sirafins er Schiro 
Siracens -- -Sch6nea- 
A Sarbõra Schwärtzen- 
Sarcaterigs burgh 
Dr Sciäpodes 
Saͤrdica Scilly 
Sardin&la | .. Sciôppius 
Sardinia Scipio 
Sardis : | * eSclavonia. 
Sirdius , Scone a 
Te *Sard6nes 755 Scop1y 
N «Sardonians .. 712 
Sard6nyy,,. Scotland 
Sarẽchim Scötus 
Saté eEpKAa —— 5. 
ASeréra 7. an | 
: Sirgan '.. > 7Scribonigs .: 
— «8 © Sel 
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ure Sentimus 85 
Seorim 


Neath 
»UN: 141 


Scy lla Sc pbar 
Scy Inas *Sepharites' IT >. 
Scy llurus er  Sepharvaing 1 
Sey lũ tus Sephet 1 
+ $cy*mnus Sephiroth 1 
Scy ron Sephoris "14% 
Scy'chia Sepion 4 
Scy'thians Septimius 
Sey thopolis r Septuagint 74 
Beth ſhan Seriiahy 1000 
Sea | Seriio 13 
Seba or Seram TY 
Saba Seränim 
Seba ſte Seraphim er 8 
Sebaſtian Zera rh 
Sebath Sers 
Sẽbba Serãpies 4 
Sebert Serapion 191% 
Sebourg Seräpis 9 
Sebũ cians Sered -- 
Secacah Sired 152574 
Seccia Serena 7 
Seching Sert᷑ aus 4 
Sect Seres 7 
Seciinduy Sergius J 
Secirus Se ron * 
Sedan Se 4 
Sedilios - "Serug or 3 
See Sarug 14 
Segeric Serving > 1% 
Segovia Sasbach 
Segul Sexoftriy en 
Segura Se ſto 4 
Sejã nus Seftola 1 
Sella Sẽ ſtos 809 
Seine Seth { 
Seir or Set hon a 
Sehir Setia 4 
Seirath Seton 4 
Selene or Settle ＋ 
Hilene Sevarambey * © 
Seleucia Sevenoke © '- 
Selẽucus Sc verein 
Sẽlim Severianus 
Selkirk ”* Severicero o 
Semachiah r Severinus 
Semachias » Severn 4 
Semechen er Severus 
Sämechen Sbaaläibbisn 
Se mele Shaalboen 
Semiamira Sharm ö 
Semiramis © Shidai r 7, 
<Semones > Saddai 104 
_ ©Sempronius'' Shäadracn 
Seniah or " Shifuburg- 4 
Sena Shage — 
Scaat ers- ——— 
Sendomire 8 
enen Salim vt 
K Senéga - "Shaliſha * 'J 
;Senfred » ': 7 Saliffa 14 
Skanes Wat AS meld 
Sennächerib Sbalmanser 
. Sens6nchia | Shä m- 


- 1Sham4i 9451 ( 
Shamed 


Shemady-':Þ Shoſhinniovi Silbe 3o or Spalatroͤoꝰ Svathes 

ShemdbdhviT L 7 Se” l Sv Süa Spalding ” Suatotoju! 
Shemariah/: / Shrophhne': at Simeon" - S6ba Spantabi - Suatocopnt 
Shemgber iT Sbüah 71 ny A { Simles 10: 20 7 + S$6bal 335 - Spnhẽim Suatoph lu 
Shémereti: Sbüalsz z t. Simmer 42 ee Spa wu 3 Sticcoth 
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Bhimed - Sbene Shünammite Simöals cho 1. „ deer . 
Sbhünem mais „ 


Samad Sbep ex, 


SbéEm me Shörehem 


Shilo#h 1085 


Shemida + Shubaaft- 1 Simm Söchis 
Sheminitty: > Shibams ue Simon 


— p 


21 1 Socinus | 


1 -Y6chom 


Sbämgar Sheépham Shbüni de | Siroplicigous - $5crates — 
Sbãmhutb 'Shepharialy -- 1 Dimplicias d Södoere A. 
Bamioth 1" | ShephGlan © - . Shur Simi ox” + Bofala C5 pre (i 12 
Shamir r 9 — Sbäüſhen Semi I > -. - * Spitigneyy - / 
Samir Shäthels n -* Bogdiana - abe vn 
Shimmab - es Siam Sin or ++ Soöbemus Sporim 
Samma Siba Zin ad Solares IT | Spyridion 
— dere * Sibbechai - Sinai or Soldan :Stachyy 
Sbãmmua % 2 $hreſh <:: Sibboleh e Sina \ © Þoleurre Stadium 
Shannon — „ Shibboletn Sinte - £6liman Staff 
Shäpham Sbeſhaechk Siberia Sinon — HBiolinus Stafford 
Sbäphan --  Sheſhbizzar” Sibrandus Sinope © $ologne Stagira 
Shiphat - - Sbeſheal. Sibonite ors -- - Vinorix [+ 5 Solomog r Stainmore . 
— erer Silbdonite S ian or Silomoaa | | Stalimene 
Sephir © Sheva '” — Sibraim Zion Solon « : Stampalia 
Shari! Shibboth - * Sibylla -» Sior Soly me . | Stanes 
Sharm | Shibmah-+ -- Sibyl .. Siphmoth S6lymi Stanford 
Shartfer” © Sbibeon Sicambri Sirach Sõmmerſet Stanhope 
Sharéẽser Shield To Sicambria Sitracides Sömmerton - Staremberg 
Sharon ' > Shilhi , Sichar or Sirad — Statira 
Sharü hen — Salai t. Shẽchem * S irbon dl, WY dom *\ 446 Stätius 
Shãven Shilhim er Sichem Sirens Zopater Statue 
Sbaul - Selim Sichor Sirion && - ©.  Sopha Sta tute 
Shaiviſha ' Sbiſſem — Sirion -Sophich: Stauracius 
Shea“ + Shiloly ©: Sicy on Sirmiſch Söpher Steno 
Sn Sbiibh, Sie,, © Sirmpitue „ "Soph Stentor 
Sbéba Sbimath Sidnacẽſter Sirõöes Sophie Ste phanitdo 
Sbebam Sbi mes Sidon Sirus - Sophocles- Stephan 
Shebani ©  Shimei <1” © Sidonios Sisi 7 Sophentifin Stephen 
Shebanſaͤn Shim Sitane Sisamnes Sophröna Sterling 
Shebarim Shimon Sifride Siſebut Sophröaius  Stesichoru 
Shebat Shimri - © Sigaleon + - Siſera - £6ra Stesieles 
Sheber- - Shimon © Sigbritta © © -Siſenaldus + © Sorifte Steſiciates 
Skebna - * Shim Sigebert Siſigambie Jorbõn Stetin 
Shevuel - | Shinab Sigerie » Siainiue » Sörel Sthenelus 
Sbecanihk  Shinar ane emen - | . Siſnandus + Söſſoles Stilico 
Sbeéchem Shien e: Sigmouth Siſteron Sosigenes Stilpo 
Sbedd·i Seon Sien = Sade Soſipiter - Stira | 
Shed cut Shiphrah er - Sigo or - Xisbthrug- © - £6%us$ Steckb ig 
Sheeratfs © -- 1 > Sigoph + - Uhren > Boxipotis \ Stockholm 
Shefeld- Sbipten - Sigonius - Sivagy Sõſthe nes St6ckport 
She!  Shipton- » Fl + Sthon a« ">  Sixenne- Softrirus $i6icks 
Shelah or Shireburn Schon Sixtus Sot des Stonehenge 
Sela AE.” Sihor - + Skipton” - Sõtion Strabo 
She'emiah '- Sia  Siky”- Sky Souches + Straſburg 
Shélepn Sbibek nn id Sitges - Sleaford Soumel S:rat'ord 
Sheleh bie! Jeane Fleſeiele Soonqvéise Strathearmt 
Sbelsm e: Sbſeim Sileéßa malcalde Southam * Strathnavet 
Sala Shöbab Siliuy © © Smaragdus- - — Strato 
Sheiandth Sboöbach Silo © Smerdis Southwark 1 - Stratonice 
Sbelomt²ep⁰n þ Shakin Silla 1 . Southwall; -- Stratton 
Sbelũmiel 1: en 229203 1 Silleus Smyrna ” Sound 14414] Stirbridge 
Shem > Shophan! (77 5 Silbam © _ Snathy''' © 2 551+ Stirmiller 


Spajn 1 Styx 


7 Spärtecus 4. 2 Sud 41 l 
Spartidous 8d 


Sh bite (% Simone Socins Sperthies . Süd, 
23 Shileqvre/ 7 Simo alan #y © S6coh 70; + Sbeusippur Susan 
Shen Si monte Söco K 37 Spey 2 Sede 
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Suetbnius;// dy Täbernacle T. tn i ess TEtburyr 7; Tbesgnis 50> Tiberig# ho 
Sub via ald Tabitha gd Terby⸗ r T beslogy + 776 Tiberius biamac 
Suffolle: TTY 0 Tibor 19 \Taveſtockt > a Tetrapolis 17s Tbeœon mcqd Tibet unde 
Soidages! hot T. brimon Tiunton „ Tetraren lat * {Theophgnes' 5: Tiber — 
Suintillus ¶Tibuc „ Taurimu + Tetuan 24 Tbeophilaa4ga42Ti Wang? 
alpen, Techn. Taäüris Teuer Tbeophõöbas Tibni- ade 
Sulpicia log Tüäcitus Tum . Teudegilde T heophrafing.[{/Tibdllus _ 
Solpitius 4 Tideafters Taxänder Teutömalun T neöphyhdt Ticha e mw 4! 
Sältan e = Tadica 151 Taxila Teutõmatus \Theopompud 5:1 Tidal nme 
Sumätra Tädmor Taxis Teätone Tberéſa nan Tigra nad? 


Sinderland-/ Täflet 75 Tay eee Thermia Das Tiger and 
Sünning Tites £4) Tay-bõu Tel :  Thermiahis--.- Tigi 196562 
2 Tägos note T-ygete Goal Thibor Thermedaa 8 Tikeah. J 19,02 


Sinolns 5 +12: 10Tihban „„ FEbab er Thaddeus T 9 ＋ — 12 
Tühsth Tebet Thäham Thbersiten unde 'Tilgath Pilacker 
Tabapines Tecla +: Thalia Tbeſeus Tiles 2 
Tähpenes Tecmeſſa © Thalifiue-.. Thbéſęis £ i wvilgae 
+1 Tiicheu I Thil ea — Timigorm 
Tiicko Tess nd. Thales ai ve beſſalsuien Timäntbs 
Tälllborg -Tehinnah |. Thaleftris- + | Thea ' Timarete+. {2 


8 -"Talap6ins ++: Tekoa +» + Thalia Tbeſfalus - Timariaty, ; tand? 
Tale  TElah Thame Thẽſtor {2 Timsus mwida 
MY Talent e Telamon Tbamee Thetford wy Timans,- - 
+} Talmii wo Ser Thämaaa Thétye - Timaoath,, 2 
„ Tälmon Telchines —— 2 ZTheudas Timoch aten 0 
1 : 3 Teletnas Thames ,\ Theudiſcles +; Timocleaj)... 
Talus Taüem ++ Thinath | -. /DTheudorens | Timbleon 
1020512 Tamar „Tele machus Tbänet Thierrfa —— 
lc > Numa Tartan Thaitbes Thiaites : Timon 
) Switcariaad.: Timmr 'TElephus + Thama Thigaville.., /; TimSphanes + 
Swithin , Timwerth Teleſphorus// Tharſamintus-Thifbe + Timoſka../.i- 
i Tamy --:Tellicug.- Thürſhiſh or, Thilewanh | Timotheus../ > 
" Tanach Tellus Thais Tease Timothy >” 
2 Th '22T6ma lie ARE .; > Thomas. 0 Tins 15:42 
K Tüncrede Tema Thäsß er - Tingmouthy 
- Tanger or Temes + ThabGilon :-Thoogtafter. - Tinmoumm 17 
7 4 +2 Tangier Temeſne - /Theigenes . - Thor antics Tipaſa 2548 
. Tingermwad Temeſaser Theido 8 Thörar 18t. 9 Tipo aa . 
Tisogut- Teémiam Tb ztine Thböriſmond Tiphan 
Tanis Temple Theatre Thorn Tipperi g 
„ Täatalus - -Templent & X "Thebes +; +512 Thos {ini Tiras 1.15452 
aa Täphath Templars There Thräcia, aa? Tirahiees 
Täphos Tenärus Tee Thtäpſtan 5 7 Tircoaneh) -- 
> Tappua-- Teæabury Themis 8 Tires 
"ge Täragone Tendue 12 Themiſon 122 Theidenant «2 Tiricaces: |. 7 
Tarah + Tenedos+, Themiſtius Thbräſpans Tithäk ah 
b -- Tarilah -Teneriffe | - | - Themiſtoclea; - Thrafy'bulus Tir nos. (7 
4 Taraſius Tenes Thbemiſtocles Tbraſy dh Tia! 
me Tarea Tenne |. Themiltoganes Thrafy las Titris 
wer * Taraxippus Tennis Theobald Thraſy mm-  Tirkaths - 
Türbulas Tena Thbeseaey, ue chus dige Tirzah 
ce Taribtum Terah Tbeocines Thraf — Tißphone 
\ ia” Targum- [> Teraphim Theöõeritus Th ne Tiſhbite 
dee Tarichea Terebiſſor „ Thesdat brones 08 e Ti a a 
ler Terpeia Terebẽlius Tbeödebert Thry ſus Titans 
argeli 47 Tercerm.: 50 3-2 Theo d 42 Thuims+::.\: Tithon mad | 
| > Terence + +> Theodilinds/;2 Thuoy'dides,\. Tita | 
jus nth! g -- Terentia Tbeoddton Thule Titickds 1.12 
wt Tires he Teréus Theodoa Theses Titus 3 | 
hut Tärtak .> Ternate [c++ Theddors./ ; 2 — --- 11) E 1 
F Tian. Terpsichate Theodore: 1} Thyatira,;/ 
; Tärter Tertius Theöderet Thysſtes 
| Tigern +452 Tertvilles s Tbesdorie 3 Thy E ſus 
7 Tiſſo Tertälfaa © Theodorus: Thy mee 
10 Titan Tegen * Theodofius:: Thymsstbes 
eaves Tajjus (+ T$ttament + | Theodatvs Tiberias s 
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Vilimer PPerb as 
Vile Fade 1 


. Viridtus Vittel N 
iridrix © Ursäciun 


© Tiallius 4. bee < 5 
8 biens V itéricus Vilean 


SFS FFF Pp 


""Tinis _ © Udilric © | "Vitiges” Välfran 
Hh! NE n itney * 
Tötcom Vejovie Vitöldus Ua Wittemberg 
Tärford Veliy Vitrüvius — Wi seſcomb 
Trin * _Velleius * _- Vitziplitlls  U'zzah i” Woburn 
Turks Vence Viraräis 1 Uzzen — — 
Tücky Venceſſus Viet Uzi 
Tirtle Vendöſme Ukraine VUzziah © Wod } 
Tiſcus Venice Uki ' U'zziel © Woodstock 221 
Tutulina Venille Vkidifiam © W. Woörceſter Zalm 
T wede Ventidus Ulm Afigntes Wormes Zalm 
Ty'chicus Venus View. | Wain- Wotton Balle 
 Ty4+w Vera Criz Ulitha fleet Wye 
Tyron Vercing store Uwi Wäkeſeſsg K. * . 
Tyndiros/ © Vergafillianus Ulia Walden” A'CCA- ＋ 
Tyebon Verzenus Ulm Walderſwick Xagua . 
. .  Wallichis  Xiloth D 
Tyre + Vermandais,,  U'lpian | Wallingford © Xamſi — 
Tyrn Veruon U'lfter Walfingham - Xanthus — 
Tyrone Veron U'lzen Wältham Xantiẽas 2bſer 
Tyres i Verona , U'iverſton  _ Wanſdike Xantippe ad th 
- Ty'thes. |, ,Verooica | ,_ Ulyſſes __ Wantage Xantippus F W. 
L Verte? U'mmah; Warädin _ Xaanting endix 
+1 Versiilles. .  U'neſſaus Ware Nenirchus ly; 
. VS Vertiſcus U'nna Warrington. _  Xeniades 
Vac DIR |] - U'nni Warsaw Nedbcrates 
Vaciina *ulam ..., Voconius | Warwick Xenophanet 
\ Sal d:.2. La - Vodomirus __ Waterford- Xenophilus 
Vilerzde Vein Vostius Wätchet Xenophou 
Ver Vale Veſpdclus Vogeaus . ©. Wedderburne Net 
Vence er Veſta Voitland © Weimer Kequciydt 
— > Valencia. ..,- Vesavias ,,; Voldemar _. Weiſſemburg Xerxes 
| Valengignes- A Vetrania, . OR. See bÞ Wellingborough Xic6co 
Vilens Veturia Volbias Wellingtoa - ang 
Vilentigs - Ugurlimeh®-,. . Vologeſes .. Well * imo 


we „ Valeatizian ... » 8; 41 and lei . , Welſbpvol |, Xaa 


ee Weaceſfzus N 
ax Wediover of F Acovial 
Wack 
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. Vida. 7 9 3 3 Yew 
2 Vieewn i . Vork — 
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Pots Vice 1 1 e * 
T Whitchurch 
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Taberréla Zamoſki — Teeb =—_— 
Zabina, .. Zamümmim Zeiam _ Zereth 
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ca WW BOOKS printed for RICHARD WARE. 
gua Bp it” to the Exgliſ Tongue. In two Part The 28 for Begin 
| ners; ſhewing a natural and eaſy Method to pronounce and expreſs both common Words 
nd proper Names z in which particular Care is had to ſhew the Accent for preventing vicious 
| Pronunciation, The Second, for ſuch as are advanced to ſore Ripeneſs of Judgment; conta 
| Ibſer wiitions, an the Sounds of Letters and Diphthongs, Rules for the true Diviſions of Syll 
e ad the Uſe of Capitals, Stops, and Marks; with large Tables of Abbreviations and DiſtinQtivne 
uy f Words, and ſeveral Alphabets of Copies for young Writers. To which is now added, an Ap- 
; endix, containing many additional Leſſons, in Proſe and Verſe ; firſt, in Words of one le 
. ply; and then mix d with Words of two, three, four, five, fix, and ſeven Syllables. The 
80 2 8 * M eta 
tes As peling Dictionary: Or, a Collection of all the common Words Cg Toggue. 
anel he 3d Edition, Price 11. or both bound together, 25. 6d. n 1 
los 3. The Fables of Phardrus (who was made u Denizon of Rome by i'Ceſar ) under the 
on dilowing Heads, vin. The eakeft goes to the Wall ; Chuſe the leoft Evil; Be content wg = 
5 3 All cover, all boſe ; Keep not too griat Compony, &c. Rendered into familiar Erg. "The 
yar - : * 15. * | : OR . _ 
4. The Tath's Guide Latin" Tongue: Or, an Explication of Propria gue 
we Genur, and At in Prafenti ; wherein the Rules are made plain und eaſy to the aa 
es dugg Learners, The Thitd Edition, Piice 15. bY 1 
5. Healulat ium Latiale? Ot, a Latm Vocabulary, in two Parts : The Firſt,” being a Collet- 
dn of the moſt uſeful and eaſy Latin Wards, whether P:imitive or Derivative, with their S- 
der fication in ErgliÞ, after the Order of the Eight Parts of Speech, giving d 8 of eacd, 
47 ; ood naturally L the Gender, lope, Declenfion, and Motion of Nouns and Pro- 
j Mich the Conjugation, Preterperſect Tenſe, and Supione of Verbs, both Simple 
Yatly pmpourd : The Second, ſhewing the Variation and Declining of all thy dechitable Parts, 
zouth ular and Irregular, 2 The Sixth Edition. nns pw ob 
m 6. Harner b; Crucify's | vo, ive cr. bd. 9205 1 -<r ＋ 
2 SA A YO oth? 
_ ' ——— Great Law of Coobderation, Price 4s, £4: © | BE 9 T 
ot 12 Fire of the Altar, za mo, Price 45. 8: 4 2 * 
. * The Whole Duty gf  Chciſtian, by We Authar of the Devout Conaagicant, Pr. 5e. 
g F * 8 * ; TT, 27 FS: 7 92 be 
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mes, of the hundred Animals, vin. Beaſts, Birds, Fiſke Sepents, . 
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Conſtables, Headboroughs, Cre va 
3 and Ever · bleſſed T Anity ee D b. b. 
Copper. Pur, 


bf Guts fo Talis Bibles, containing near 300 Hiſtories 
reatiſe of Architecture Dy SO Le — Bh Engraved in 


by 7 Tranſlated by Mr. „ Price” 10. 6d. * 
x6. The Impartial Chirchman. By Robert Warren, D. D. Price 38. = 7 
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. The Perc Sho Mar forthe þ Tongue, James Eli, "IF:% 
hr ove Mn les ore nd re Tre Hr. s 2 Tannen f. 
— — with Copies both in Prois and Verſe, digeſted in ap Alphabetica 
e 1 The 14th. Edition, with large Addicions and arm 
x 24, 

e Tilho ine Lord Archbiſhop of Conan 
In 3 Vols, Folio. The 1oth Edition, bars — — 104. 

3. .A'Qommentary opon the Hiſtorical Booles of the Old Teflament. . Folio, By 
Dr. Simon Patrick, late Lord Biſhop of EM The 4th Edition, Price 2/. 10s, 

26. A New Law Dictionary, containing the Interpretation. and of Work ad 
Terms tfed in the Law, Cc. By Gn Fay Gent, The 3d Edit. with very large Addit. Px. 145; 

27. An Hiſtorical, Crivcal, Geographical, Chronological, and Etyrhologlea} Dictionary of the | 
Holy Bible. Wherein art explained all the Proper N mentioned in the Old and New Tefta«. 
ment, Cc. Written originally in French," by the Rev. Father Dom. Auguſlin Calmet. And now 
tranſlated into Engliſh, with octaioval Rematks, by Sanuet D'Oyly, A. X. and Jobn Calf 
M. A. F. R. S. In 3 Vols. Folio, Price 60. 102. 

28. A Compleat Hiſtory of the Holy Bible, contained in the Old and M . Adorted 
with above 150 curious Cuts, engia ven by Mr. Start, By Lawrence Howel, A. 1 
Edition. In 3 Vols, $yo, Price. 1. 1:. 

29. An Anitomical Expoſition of the Strafture of the human Body. — * 
Nd Tranflated from the French Original, by C. Douglaſs, M. D. Ihudrated with — 

rice 147. 
30. e with an Account of Muſcular M>tigp, &. 
A. Pace $5. 6d. 
3 leat Meaſurer: Or, The whole Art of Meaſuring. In two Parts. By 
Pihilomath,' Price 24. 6d. 
—_ 7 Philoſoptiieal Works of Francis Pacen, methodized and made FI. 1 from the 
By Peter Shaw, M. D. In 3 Vols. 4to. 
The Relative Duties of Parents and Children, Huſbands and Wives, &'c. By W Fir 
D. D. late Lord of Ey. The 4th Edition, Price 41. 6d. 

34- A pew and ious Syſtem. of Praftical Arithmetick : Wherein the Doctrine d 
whole Numbers and Frodtions, both Vulgar and Decimal, is fully explained, and applied to the 
ſeveral Rules or Methods | of Calculation — — By —— 3 " 

The Perfian and Turkiſh Teles, co t. Tranſlated into Exgliſh by 
. and res — 24 In 2 | Vols. The 4th Edirion, Price 61. 

36. The Builders Compleat Aſfiſtant; or à Library of Arts and Sciences, abſolntely necefſy b 
be underſtood by Builders. and Workmea ia general, By B. Eri Io 2 large Vols. In, 

printed on 10 Paper, Price 10s. 6d. 

37 8 Deſcription of ſome curious and uncommon Creatures omitted in The Deſcrittia f 
Three Hundred Atimals. Illuſtrated with 16 Copper- Plates, Price 21. 

33. A Supplement to the New Verſion of Pfau by Dr. Brady and Mr. Tate ; containing tht 
Palme in particular Meafures ; the uſual Hymns, Creed, Lord's Prayer, Tea Commandment, 
for the Holy Szcrament, Oc. with Gloria Pars , and Tunes (Treble and Bals) proper woch 
of them, aud all the reft of the Pſalms. The $th Eätion, corretted, * 

N. B. At the fame Place may be had all Sorts of Bibles and Common Prayers with, o, 
out Cuts, in all Sorts of curious Bindings ; particularly Folio Bibles with 6 Maps of focre! 
graphy, and 2 Concordance for the more 12 out of any Sentence ia Scripture, bovod 8 

Calf, Price 30. 20s, Ditto with Mr. Sturt's fine Cats, 27. 105. 

Bs a0 Beef G20 Books, Chapment Books, and School Books; where vn; Chiu 

May be ſupplied at reaſonable Rates, Wholeſale of Retail, 
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